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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


Three  methods  are  used  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the 
•words  lorminsr  the  headings  of  the  separate  articles: 

11  IP  ^^  «^l\^°?  t^  ^°"^  *°*^  syUables,  and  indicating  the 

Suable  or  syllables  to  be  accented.  This  method  is  followed  where 
B  pronunciation  is  entirely  obvious.  Where  accent  marks  are 
knitted,  the  omission  indicates  that  all  syllables  are  riven  sub- 
stantially the  same  value.  •  u»/- 

(2)  Where  the  pronunciation  differs  from  the  speUing.  the 
word  IS  re-spelled  phonetically,  in  addition  to  the  accentuation! 
•  J-  ^?)  Where  the  sound  values  of  the  vowels  are  not  sufficiently 
indicated  mere  y  by  an  attempt  at  phonetic  spelling,  the  following 
system  of  diacritical  marks  is  additionally  employed  to  approximate 
the  proper  sounds  as  closely  as  may  be  done:  PP™«niaxe 


a,  as  in  fate,  or  in  bare. 

a,  as  in  olmg,  Pr.  <Jme,  Ger.  Bahn=& 

of  Indian  names. 
*•  ^^^  '*2.™^  sound  short  or  niedimn.  as 

in  Fr.  bol,  Ger.  Moan, 
a,  as  in  fat 
A.  as  in  fall. 
«,  obscure,  as  in  rurol,  similar  to  «  in 

out,  A  in  licr:  common  in  Indian 

names. 
S,  as  in  me=»  in  machine, 
e,  as  in  met. 
*,  as  in  her. 

1,  as  in  pine,  or  as  ei  in  Ger.  Uein. 
a,   as  in   wn,   also  used  for  the  riiort 

sound    corresponding    to   «,    as    in 

French  and  Italian  words. 


en,  a  long  sound  as  in   Pr.  j«4ne.  = 

Ger.   long  o,    as  in   Sdhne,    G«the 

(Goethe), 
eu,  corresponding  sound  short  or  medi- 

um,  as  in  Pr.  pew = Ger.  8  short 
0,  as  in  note,  moan, 
o,   as  in  not   frog— that  is,  short  or 

medium. 
8,  as  in  more,  two. 
tt,  as  in  tttbe. 

a,  as  in   So  abi»ne=Pr.  4  as  «n   d<». 
0,   the  corresDonding  short  or  medium 

oi,  aTin  V  '"  ^'-  '»"'•  «"•  M*"«^ 
ou,  as  in  posnd ;  or  as  au  in  Ger.  Havs. 


somidB  the  foniwing  ^rieemSoyJdf  """»"*  "»«>»"" 


ch  is  always  as  in  ric*. 


d   in 


S  is  always  hard,  as  in  go. 

"Pefents    the    guttural    in    Scotch 

i^Jt:  iff-  °*<*»  ***o  other  similar 
gutturals. 

J.  Fr.  naMl  n  as  in  bon. 

"Rf^nts  both  English  r,  and  r  in 

foreign  words,  in  which  it^  gen" 


erally  much  more  strongly  trilled 
s,  always  as  in  #a 
th,  as  th  in  ikin. 
th,  as  <A  in  ttis. 
w^ways  consonantal,  as  in  «je. 
'  —  "«  which  are  used  instead, 
y  always  consonantal,  as  in  yea    (Ph 

Mgne  would  be  re- written  I6ny). 
sn.  as  •  in  plea«nre  =  Ft.  /. 


VOLUME  II 


C,  ^«  third  letter  In  tli#  Bniclliih  alpha. 
-  '  «?•* ''"^.  "6  second  of  the  consonant*. 
In  KaftUsh  It  serres  to  reprcmnt  two  per. 
rectljr  distinct  Bounds,  namely,  the  gut- 
tural aound  pertaininR  to  k  and  th«  hard 
"'u.J\?*""'^  "'  •'  the  former  beinr  that 
which  historically  belongs  to  it ;  while  it 
also  forms  with  h  the  digraph  c».  The 
former  sound  it  bas  before  the  yowela 
0.  0,  and  «,  the  latier  before  &  <.  and  v. 
The  digraph  ch  has  three  diffwent  aounda, 
as  in  church,  chaiae,  ar-d  chori.  To  thea* 
the  Scotch  adds  a  fourth,  heMd  in  the 
word  locfc. 

(J  in  music,  (a)  after  the  clef,  the  ma?k 
»of  common  time,  in  which  each 
measure  is  a  semibreve  of  four  minima, 
corresponding  to  2-2  or  4-4;  and  whena 
bnr  IS  perpendicularly  drawn  through  it 
VJai  Pa  "l*i®x  *ij;.*  quicker  movement  is 
Indicated.  (6)  The  name  of  the  first  or 
lieynote  of  the  modem  normal  acale. 
answering  to  the  cfo  of  the  Italians  anj 
the  «*  of  the  French. 

Caaba    (ka'AW).    SeeZaaM. 


Caaine  Whale ('^''°':    scotch 

I..  — L  T  t  .  .  name,  meaning '  drir- 
ing  whale,'  whale  that  may  be  driyen) 
y?.!.  ''""oa-jieaded  porpoise  (OIo6icep». 
a|«,  icductor,  Delphlnut  tnelas,  or  D. 
oJoUcepa),  a  cetaceoud  animal  of  the 
dolphin  family,  characteriied  by  a  round- 
fj^}\a''^  a  convex  head,' attaining 
?i.!r*  °'.^^  24  feet.  It  frequents  the 
Tci"^  °'  Orkney,   Shetland,   the  Faroe 

or  from  200  to  1000,  and  numbers  are 

nnH'i.^K^"?*'*-  They 'live  on  c^,  ling! 
and  other  large  fish,  and  also  on  mJlluscf 
especia  ly  the  cuttle-fishes.  They  S 
flesh  »nH""H."^J'"*°«^y  «'  ^il  «°d  th2 
rIk^2hoi?'f^rM5*  ^.S*^"^  ^  Scotland 
Cab    ^jnort  for  the  original  name  cah- 

riair-  Jlk^il'  *  5"'"'  «f  hackney-car- 
nnf  t  ^^^^  tX°  *"^  four  wheels  drawn  by 
one  horae.  The  original  cab  was  for  onl? 
one  passenger  besides  the  driver  an? 
nV  W  2'  ?^«i  chaiw.  """'  "* 
Cabal   fe^fi;)'..»    name   applied    in 

b«r  lljomaa.   afterwards   Lord    Clifford, 
1— U— 2 


I-ord  4aMe7,  afterwaiia  IkrI  of  8haft«» 
bury,  George  Villiers.  Dnke  of  BncklBr 
ham.  Henry.  Lord  Arlinfton,  and  JohS. 

ISK^-f'u'*'  f.?^  ^"  «*«ri^«J  from 
oa6«7a)   {«  applied  to  any  Junto  anited 

their  private  ends  by  intrigue.    *'""""" 

Cabala,  Sf^^if"*^  ^  (kab'a-la).  a 
fc««-t-.»  myaterious  kind  of  tcience  or 
SSlL'^f'  •°'o°»„  Jewish  rabbins,  pre- 
in^f^f  *T  ^""t  •*««  delivered  to  the 
ancient  Jews  by  melation-apeciflcidly 
o?al  t™?!.?"  Sinal-and  transiuted  by 
Son  ^Mm'  ,"**"•"*  '»'  *•»«  interpreta- 
Th?-  °l,''^®«^"Jt  passages  of  Scripture. 
This  science  consists  chiefly  In  under. 
fiS^^°'-  ^h^  combination  'of  ce?Cdn 
M^  T""!?''  •"^^nambera  which  wS 
aneged  to  be  algnificant.     Every  lettw 

■upposed  to  contain  a  mystery   and  th« 

events  by  the  study  of  this  science. 

Caballero  (w  w-iyer'o)     fmhaw, 

Ton  P-iw.-  *.P'*°?.onym  ot  Cecilia  B«hl 
IJ^mJa'  ?•  *y«'  modem  Spanish 
novelist,  daughter  of  a  German  setSed  in 
Spain  and  married  to  a  Spanish  ladv° 
born  1797:  died  1877.     Her  fi2t  novel* 

Cabasis  (''*b-«.iie,),  pihoc  jeah 

rf.-    „i.i      *«<>■"««.   »    Ptencb    DbnI. 


acquainted  with  Mada^' Hei;etlus    and 

?effe"iSn''"aS*''.^°^»'"^'''^"°"^^^^  and 
n^I^  '  .^^    became    the    friend    of 


OftbatniB 

powM    of  analytis.   Rod   adrecatM   tl>* 
ino«i  •xtran*  mattrUlittic  doetrinoa.    Rt 

adopted  tiiaiatic  vlawa. 

Cabatuan  <,":w-ta.4n'),  a  paebio 

.   .     r.  ^'  '"*  ■•'Knd  of  Panajr.  on* 

of  th«  Phlllpplnee.    Rica,  malic,  tobacco. 

loSoT*^*"^'  *""■•  *"  *'^**'"'  **•"•     ^°^' 

Cabbaffe  (li*t>'*4>«  <!>•  popular  name 
^"  of  varioui  apeciea  of  crucif. 
•roua  p  ants  of  the  genua  Braitico,  and 
•apecally  applied  to  the  plaln-Wved. 
hearilDf.  Mrden  varletlea  of  B.  oleracia. 
cultivated  for  food.  The  wild  cabbaae 
In  a  nntive  of  Europe.  The  kinde  moat 
cultivated  are  the  common  cabbare,  the 
aaroy,  tiie  broccoli,  and  the  cauliflower. 
Ibe  common  "abbage  forma  Its  leavea  Into 

wf*''\  'i'  •*?"■•  "'«  •«"«>•'  Iwvea  being 
Wanchpd.  Ita  varieties  are  the  whlte^ 
the  red  or  purple,  tlie  tree  or  cow  cabbage 
for  cattle  (branching  and  growing  when 
In  flower  to  the  height  of  10  feet),  and 
the  very  delicate  Portugal  cabbage.  The 
garden  sorts  form  valuable  culinary  vege- 
tablea,  and  are  used  at  table  in  various 
waya.  In  Germany  pirkied  cabbage 
forma  •  aort  of  national  dish  known  aa 

Cabbage-bark.  see  Andira. 
Cabbaffe-bntterfly.  '^  "''id*  tiv«n 

,         ,  T         „  "to  several  spe- 

cies of  butterfly,  especially  Pontia  or 
nertt  bragttcw,  a  large  white  butterfly, 
the  larvae  of  which  destroy  cruciferous 
plants,  particularly  of  the  cabbage  tribe 


Oab 


-  ■  -^— -- — — '    "■■   ""J  vBuuunc   inu 

UaObaffeflV  \^t*thomyia  braaaica), 
.  ,.  *'.  a  fly  beloDBing  to  the 
same  family  (Muscidae)  as  the  housefly 
tnd  the  same  genua  aa  the  turnip  and 
potato  file-  Its  larviB  or  maggots  are 
destructive    to    cabbages    by    prtjducing 

feld"'*  *      '^^^'   *"*   ^^^'^^   ****^ 

Cabbage-moth,  i^  •    Mameatn    or 

rooth  measuring  about  1%  inches  acrojs 
the  open  f  )rewiDgs.  which  are  dusky 
bromi  clouoed  with  darker  shades,  and 
marked  with  dark  spots,  as  also  various 
Rtreaks  and  spots  of  a  yellowish  or  white 
color.  The  caterpillar  is  greenish  black, 
and  is  found  in  autumn  feeding  on  the 
hearts  of  cabbages. 

Caobage-palm.  *  ."""^  k'^^"  to 

,     ^         ,  various    species    of 

palm-trees  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
terminal  bud,  which  is  of  great  size  iq 
edible  and  resembles  cabbage,  as  'the 
Arfca  oleracia,  a  native  of  the  West 
inrtiM,  the  simple  unbranched  stem  of 
which  growa  to  a  height  of  150  or  even 


200  feet.     The  nnoMoad  bod  o(  yo 
leavaa  la  much  prised  as  a  vMetabla. 
tba  removal  of  It  com;act«iy  destrora 
^f  ss  it  is  unable  to  produce  tat« 

Cabbage-roM, ?„  "p<«'=« ..of.  i 

«  \^    .  (Roam    centifoli*) 

^.m'  7A''5*''^  ■nppoaed  to  have  b 
cultivated  from  ancient  times,  and  e 
nently  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  r< 
water  and  attar  from  Ita  fragrance. 
j!ii!,*,**'*«'  founded,  and  compact  flon 
Calleo  also  Proreaoe  ro»0. 

Cabbage-tree,  ■  ""^  *^V*  » 

^  '  cabbage-p aim,     a 

also  to  a  tree  of  the  genua  Aniira  (wb 

Cab'bala.     See  Ca»ala. 

Cabeiri.     See  cabiH. 

Caber  (>''>''>«>').  the  undressed  stem 

used  at  Highland  gamea  as  a  trial 
strength,    being    held    npright    by    I 
smaller  end  and  tossed  so  as  to  strike  1 
ground  with  the  other  end  and  then  tu 
over. 

CabeS  (*'*'''«•).  or  Gabes,  a  town  a 
.  J  »F*'*  of  Tunis,  with  a  smi 
trade.  'Ae  Gulf  of  Cabes  (8»r 
Attnor),  at  the  head  of  which  the  tot 
Is  situated.  Ilea  between  the  islands 
Kerkenna  andJerba.  Pop.  about  12.0C 
Cabinda  ("-bin'dd),  a  Portugue 
-  ^.  _  aeaport  and  territory,  nor 
of  the  Congo  mouth,  bounded  by  the  A 
Untie,  the  Congo  State,  and  the  Pren. 
Congo  territory.  The  town  carries  on 
considerable    trade,   and    its   people    a 

handicrafta.     Pop,  10,000. 

Cabinet  (k**>'l-°et>.  »  collective  bod 
of  ministers   who  direct   tli 

government  of  a  country.  In  the  Unite 
itates  government  the  cabinet  consist 
or  the  heads  of  the  government  depari 
ments  and  consulting  advisiers  of  th 
president.  They  Include  the  secretarif 
»Lfi?w-  ♦'■*a«"'*y.  war,  navy,  interioi 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor,  ti 
attorney-general,  and  postmaster-genera 
pey  meet  whenever  desired  by  the  pres 
dent,  but  not  publiclv.  No  minutes  ar 
kept  of  their  proceedings.  The  presiden 
presides.  The  British  cabinet  is  a  simi 
lar  body  of  heads  of  departments  an 
other  ministerial  functionaries,  its  heai 
being  the  premier,  or  prime  minlstei 
who  represents  the  crown  in  dealini 
with  parliament  «'=»  »"i 

Cabin,  ?'t515*^v^''*-*»*'''^)«  ^eiti«»  © 

*v         .    .oeified    heroes    worshiped    li 
the  ancient  Greek  iilanda  of  LemnoTlia 


Cabiri    f  ^^ 
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!f^  ^'A.  ■•«»<>»•>"«».  and  abo  oa 
the  aeighborini  cuast  of  Troy  in  Aaia 
Minor. 

Cable  ^\^y^'  •Urge  strong  rope  or 
^^^  '  chain,  such  a*  is  used  to  retain 
•  Ttaael  at  anchor.  It  is  made  usnally  of 
hemp  or  iron,  but  may  be  made  of  other 
lUteriala.  A  hemp  cable  is  composed  of 
thret  strands,  eiich  strand  of  three  ropea, 
»nd  each  rope  of  three  twists.  A  ship 
cable  is  usually  120  fathoms  or  720  feet 
in  length:  hence  the  expression  c  ca6<f'« 
length.  Chain-cables  liave  now  almost 
•«P«™«*<I  rope-cables.  Although  defl< 
dent  In  elasticity,  heavier,  and  more  dia> 
eult  of  management,  yet  their  immunity 
from  chafing  and  rotting,  their  greatar 
compactness   for  stowage,  and   the   fact 

ithat  from  their  greater  weight  the  atrain 
is  exerted  on  the  cable  rather  than  on 
the  ship,  mure  than  counterbalance  these 
irawbacks.—A  Mubmarine  teltgrapk  cable 
is  composed  of  one  or  more  copper  wires 
embedded  in  a  compound  of  gutta  percha 
and  resinous  subfttances,  encircled  by 
layers  of  gutta  pen  ha  or  India  rubber, 
bemp  or  jute  padding,  and  coils  of  Iron 
wire.  The  submarine  cables  of  the  world 
number  417,  with  a  total  length  of  236,- 
492  nautical  miles.  Cables  owned  by 
various  nations  number  21««,  length  55,- 
JOT  miles.  These  range  in  length  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  over  15,000  mUea. 
Total  cost  over  r260.000.000. 
Cable    <•'*''»,')•   Oeokje   Wasuinoton. 

r»  ♦  ,.»  ?2!!"**V>™  *"  New  Orleans, 
Oct.  12.  1844.  He  served  in  the  Conl 
federate  army  1863-35.  was  a  reporter 
on  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  18&-7D. 
«nd  afterwards  began  a  series  of  novels 
desfriptive  of  Creole  life  in  Louisiana. 
»nd  introducing  a  dialect  new  to  fiction. 
Chitf  amoM  these  are  Old  Creole  Dayt, 
Ihe  QnndUnmce,  Dr.  Sevier.  Madame 
I „  "i*^!'  ■'»'>,  ./ofcn  Iforc*.  aoutherner. 
in   1^7   be   became   editor   of   Current 

founded  the  Home-Culture  Clubs,  designed 
to  promote  more  cordial  relations  between 
the  divergent  grades  of  society. 
Cabot  'f'^b'ot),  Sebastun,  navigator, 

r^l^^K^^h  ^«  ''"  tlie  son  of  John 
R^^'i*  VenetUn  pilot,  who  resided  at 
Brictd,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  bia 
skin  n  navlpntion.  In  1497  he  probably 
sailed  wiln  liia  father,  John  CabSt.  on  a 
J'Vrage  of  discovery  to  America,  and  on  a 
later  voyage  traced  the  mainland  of 
America  for  a  long  distance.  He  aftei^ 
%-nr^  entered  the  Spsnlsh  Service  and  in 

ni«,  pf.^  *  J'*^^?fr  I"  B''82il   and   the 
ittTer  Platte.    In  1548  he  again  settled  in 


England,  and  received  a  pension  frov 
iMlward  VI.  He  published  a  large  mas 
of  tbe  worid,  as  tlien  known.  * 


Ssbsitisn  Cabot 

Cabra  ^,^^'*'T*)',  *»  *o^n  of  Spain.  An- 
dova.    PoJ"  134^7°  *"«  P™'''"''"  «'  ^or- 

Cabral  IIi^-HT*''"  '**=?*>  alvak*. 

M,.,«..\  «  o  d  jcoverer  (or  second  dis- 
coTerer)  of  Braxll.  a  Portuguese  naviga- 

-°'*'™°u**'""*.l'***:  d««l  about  152ft 
^n  l&oq  he  received  command  of  a  fleet 
bound  for  the  East  Indies,  and  sailed 
from  Lisbon,  but  having  taken  a  course 

the  South  American  current  to  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  of  which  he  took  possession  in 
the  name  of  Portugal.  Continuing  his 
▼oyage,  he  visited  Moaambique,  and  at 
last  reached  India,  where  he  made  im- 
portant commercial  treaties  with  native 
princes,  and  then  returned  to  Eur'>pe 
Cabrera  IK^-bra'rd).  a  small  Spanish 
island,  one  of  tie  Balearic 
isles,  used  as  a  place  for  receiving  con- 

Cabul,  .^A»H^„^Jka'bul.  ka-bttl').  capital 


80  miles  N.  n.^  e/  of  Ghuzni^'Yt  stand!; 

raso'fee^fi  ''''''  r  f'^  Sfevitfon"' 
g«0  feet  above  sea-level.  The  citadel, 
Bala-Hissar.  contains  the  palace  and 
other  public  buildings,  the  fort,  t?c. 
^bul  carries  on  a  consideraWe  trade 
with    Hindustan    through    the    Khyber 

ffi^S*  r.^?S.i*^«°  *»y  *l>e  British  In 
1839  and  in  1842,  and  on  the  occasion  3 

ifiTO*'????*?*  war  with  the  British  it 
1879  Cabul  was  twice  taken  by  their 
troops.  Poo.  about  60.000.  The  Cabul 
rirer  rises  in  Afsbapiatan  at  the  height 


Caoao 


Cad 


of  abont  840r  feet,  flows  eastward,  passes 
through  the  Khyber  Pass  into  India,  and 
rails  into  the  Indus  at  Attock.  Length 
800  miles. 

Caoao,  ?l  ^o«>f    (k4-kft'o.   ks'ko), 

»   the  chocolate-tree    (Theobr6ma 
cacito),  nat.  order  Byttneriaceae,  und  also 
the  powder  made  from  the  fruit  of  this 
tree  and  the  beverage  obtained  from  it. 
The  tree  is  10  to  18  feet  high,  a  native 
of  tropical  America,  and  much  cultivated 
in    the     tropics    of     both    hemispheres, 
especially    in    the    West    India    Islands, 
Central  and  South  America.     Its  fruit 
Is  contained  in  pointed,  oval,  ribbed  pods 
J  to  10  inches  long,  each  inclosing  50  to 
100   seeds    in    a    white,    sweetish    pulp. 
These  are  very  nutritive,  containing  50 
per  cent  of  fat,  are  of  an  agreeable  flavor, 
and  are  used,  both  in  their  fresh  state 
and  when  dried,  as  an  article  of  diet. 
Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  made  from  them, 
the  former  being  a  powder  obtained  by 
grinding  the  seeds,  and  often  mixed  with 
other  substances  when  prepared  for  sale, 
the  latter  helm?  this  powder  mixed  with 
augar  and  various  flavoring  matters  and 
formed  into  solid  cakes.    The  seeds  when 
roasted  and  divested  of  their  husks  and 
crushed  are  known  as  cocoa  niha.     The 
seeds  yield  also  an  oil  called  butter  of 
cacao,  used  in  pomatum  and  for  making 
candles,  soap,  etc.    The  term  cocoa  is  a 
corruption    of  cacao,   but   is   more   com- 
monly   used     in    commerce;     cocoanuts, 
however,  are  obtained  from  an  entirely 
different  tree.     (See  Cocoanut). 
CaCereS   (•^a'tbe-res),  a  town  of  West- 
ern      Spain,       Estremadura, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
with  an  episcopal  palace,  an  old  castle, 
?5l„*^®  largest  bull-ring  in  Spain.     Pop. 
1«.933.    Pop.  of  province,  362,164,  area, 
7667  sq.  miles. 

Cachalot  (^ash'a-lot).  See  Sperm- 
whale. 
Cachar  (,^-char'),  an  East  Indian 
district  in  Assam ;  area.  3769 
sq.  miles.  Pop.  455.593,  the  people  en- 
tirely engaged  either  in  rice  cultivation, 
on  the  tea  plantations,  or  in  cotton  rais- 
ing. 

Cache  (^^^i  Jr.),  a  hole  In  the 
ground  for  hiding  and  preserv- 
ing provisions  which  it  is  inconvenient 
to  carry :  used  by  settlers  in  the  western 
states  of  America  and  by  Arctic  ex- 
plorers. 

Cachet  (ka-8h§),  Letthe  de,  a  name 
wnwMcu  gjyg^  JQ  former  times  espe- 
cially trt  letters  proceeding  from  and 
signed  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  coun- 
tersigned by  a  secretary  of  state.  They 
were  at  first  made  use  of  occasionally  as 


t  means  of  delaying  the  course  of  just 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  rarely  ( 
ployed  before  ♦he  17th  century  as  w 
rants  for  the  detention  of  private  c 
sens,  and  for  depriving  them  of  tl 
personal  liberty.  During  the  reign 
Louis  XIV  their  use  became  frightfi 
common,  and  by  means  of  them  persi 
were  imprisoned  for  lif';  or  for  a  1< 
period  on  the  most  frivolous  pretej 
They  were  abolished  nt  the  revolutl 
Cachexy  (ta-kek'sl),  Cachex 
'  (Gr.,  'evil  habit  of  body 
a  morbid  state  of  the  bodily  system, 
which  there  is  great  weakness,  with 
without  the  local  manifestation  of  so 
constitutional  disease.  It  is  not  a  disei 
of  itself,  but  the  result  of  disease. 

Cachoeira   U'a-s»'o-ft;i-r4),  a  town 

Brazil,    m    the    provii 
and  62  miles  N.  w  of  Bahia.    Pop.  11, » 
Cacholoner    <^ash'o-long),  a  mine 
,  :    o     of  the  quartr    family, 

variety  of  opal,  and  often  called  Pea 
opal,  usually  milk-white,  sometimes  gri 
ish  or  yellowish-white,  opaque  or  sligh 
translucent  at  the  edges. 

Cacholot.    See  Sperm-whale. 

CachoU  C'ta-s^'^').  a  sweetmeat  In  t 
form  of  a  pill,  made  from  t 
extract  of  liquorice,  cashew-nut,  gn 
etc.,  used  by  smokers  to  sweeten  t 
breath. 

Cachuca  ('«*-/'ho'ka>,  a  Spanish  dan 
performed  by  a  man  a 
woman  to  a  lively,  graceful  air  in  trij 
time  and  with  a  strongly  marked  aecei 
Caciane  (^f^-^y),  in  some  parts 
.  ^  .  America  the  title  of  t 
native  chiefs  at  the  time  of  the  concjue 
by  the  Spaniards. 

Cac'odyle.     See  KaUdyle. 


CaCOlet  (kak  o-la>,  a  contrivan 
somewhat  resembling  a  douh 
nrmchair.  or  In  other  cases  like  a  be 
fixed  on  the  back  of  a  mule  or  horse  t 
carrying  sick  persons  or  travelers  ; 
mountainous  countries. 
Cactus  (^alf'tus).  a  Llnnspan  genus  ( 
t  u  PJ^nts*  now  used  as  a  name  fi 
2?^.  ,  ,  Cactaceae,  a  nntiiral  order  . 
dicotyledons,  otherwise  called  the  India 

5  C™^'";  .  The  species  are  succulei 
shrubs,  with  minute  scale-like  leaves  (e- 
cept  in  the  genus  Prreslia,  tree-eactu 
with  large  leaves),  and  with  clusters  ar 
spines  on  the  stems.  They  have  flesli 
stems,  with  sweetish  watery  or  milli 
juice,  and  they  assume  many  peculin 
forms.  The  juioe  in  some  species  afford 
a  refreshing  beverage  where  water  is  nc 
to  be  got.    All  the  plants  of  this  ordei 


Cadamosfo 


Oadic 


V^SJ  *  *mf^  •pedes,  are  natives  of 
^^  rt'  1  ^*i?X  ar«„«fenerally  found  In 
very  dry  localities.  Some  are  epiphytes. 
Their  desert  habitat  and  their  succulence 
render  them  very  desirable  food  for  the 
desert  animals,  and  their  close  coverinir 
of  sharp  spines  is  needed  to  protect  them. 
R^r'w  *ij^®  *'^*'°.  introduced  into  the 
Old  World,  and  in  many  places  they 
have  become  naturalized,  and  a  spineless 


Cacti. 
1.  XcMnocactus  centeteriua.    St,  E.  oxyodnut. 

frnu?  ¥^  recently  been  introduced.  The 
nr^^io/      ""^  species  are  edible,  as  the 

rion'^  T^rf  ""*  *^^  Mediterranean  r^ 
?  .-r  ,,®  flowers  are  usually  large  and 
beautifully  colored  and  many  monlers  of 
Th«  "nrfn  •'"'?    <=»J«vated    in   hothouses. 

Cadamosto  (fc«-dd-mos't5),  aloib 

wn<,  hnr«  «*  V  "'*'  "."  ^^'■'y  navigator, 
T4rf^  ?!*'  Venice  about  1432;  di.^  in 
1404.     He   explored    the   west   coast   of 

Book  of  the  First  Voyage  over  the  Ocean 
*o  the  Land  of  Aegroen  in  Lower 
Lthiopta  was  published  in  1507. 

Cadastral  Survey   (^u  das'trai),  a 

of  the  lands  of  a  co„ntry?S"i?  oxTnT 
Srr'.f"'*-  «"Mivisions,  natur^'°f 
bv  ?h«'  t^- '  '°  '"'^^*  countries  executed 
oy  the  government  as  the   basis  of  An 

assessment  for  fiscal  purSles  °*  *"* 

taadlS-fly    (kaU'ls),  an  insect  of  the 

Neuroptera.  call^S^a^o'^fhTr^VrS^ 

wormw  ^'■"•'  Of  which  (caddi?  or  case- 
worm)   forms  for  itself  a  case  of  small 

wStKiT^f'  «»>«"«.  etc.?fives  uTd'er 
rtatf  «  !/?**^  to  emerge  from  tiie  pupa 
TM='  ^"J'.'s   used   as   bait    by  anirlera 
&  griibiavety  rapacious,  and  devouw 
large  quantities  of  fish-soawn.  " 

Cade    7'1>'  JoHW    ftetter  known   as 


}?%n^  ,^^^^  common  people  of  Kent 
(14a))  in  the  reifn  of  Henry  VI.  Ha" 
ing  defeated  a  force  sent  against  him.  be 
advanced  to  London,  which  he  ruled  for 
J^^JVJ'-  ?°,  *  promise  of  pardon  being 
fiLliir^®  rebels  soon  dispersed,  but  Cade 
himself  was  kiUed  by  a  gentleman  of 
Kent  named  Iden. 

Cadelle    (^a'^^^l;   Trogonta  Mauritan- 
*!.«  1  V^\'    *    coleopterous    insect 

the  larva  of  which,  in  Europe,  commits 
great  ravages  among  stored  corn  and 
meal,  and  also  attacks  bread,  almonds, 
and  even  rotten  wood.  The  perfect  insect 
IS  a  glob  /  beetle  of  a  deep  chestnut 
color,  marked  with  dotted  lines.  The 
family  to  which  it  belongs  (Nitidulida) 
is  a  large  one,  the  800  species  of  wUch 
are  widely  distributed. 
Cadence  (Ita'dens),  the  concluding 
.,  .       notes  of  a  musical  composi- 

«on  or  of  any  well-defined  section  of  it. 
^^f^'^fi^'-'l  '^  perfect,  full,  or  authentio 
when  the  last  chord  is  the  tonic  preceded 

tLnL^"""?^^^'.'^.^"  i'-Perfect  when 
the  chord  of  the  tonic  precedes  that  of 
the  doininant;  it  is  plagat  when  the  clos- 
ing tonic  chord  is  preceded  by  that  of  the 
subdommant ;  and  it  is  interrupted,  faUe. 
or  deceptive  when  the  bast,  rises  a  second, 
instead  of  falling  a  fifth.  Cadence,  or 
cadenza,  is  the  name  also  given  to  a  run- 
ning passage  which  a  performer  may  in- 
troduce at  the  close  of  a  movement. 
Cadency  I'^fi'^en-si),  Mabks  of,  in 
.  .     ^    heraldry,  marks  intended  to 

show  the  descent  of  a  younger  branch  of 
a  family  from  the  main  stock. 

Cadenza   (kd-den'zd).    See  Cadence. 

Cadet    (•'a-det'),  a  younger  or  young- 
«  ..,*^'/°n;  a  junior  male  member 

or  a   noble   family.     Also   the   name  or 
utie  given  to  a  young  man  in  training 
lor  the  rank  of  an  ifficer  in  the  army  or 
navy  or  in  a  military  school.     The  term 
is  French,  but  is  used  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States  for  youths  in  training  for 
the  army  and  navy.    In  the  United  States 
academies  for  cadets  are  at  West  Point. 
N.  1.,  and  Annapolis,  Md. 
Cadi,  9'  Ka"*!'    (ka'di),  in  Arabic,  a 
»  judge     or    jurist.       Among    the 
lurks  cod»  signifies  an  inferior  judge,  io 
distinction  from  the  mollah,  or  superior. 
Cadillac     I'^f'^-l'-lS^  );  a  town,  capi- 
nc     .,     *"*  of  Wexford  Co.,  Michi- 
gan, 98  miles  N.  of  Grand  Rapids.    It  has 
extensive  lumber  mills,  irfr  .works,  fur- 
niture factories,  chemical  plants,  etc     It 
K»f  i-^^!i'\*'^  supply  for  the  northern  lum- 

p%dtir'^i.^:'9yr^^°«  •'«'°* '-  ""- 

Cadiz  iS^t' o&.r."' Jss"ii 


Cadiz 


•UK,     capable     of     accommodating 


Cadno 


S?TebS^Ve"U^f'•$t"^«  of 

large  basin  inclosed  by  the  mafnllfnJ^  * 
one   side   and    fh«   ,.»  ■  ^?  mainland  on 


PtonW.'.'-.    5,11';  ?••  '«.""J«i   bj 


wine 


tho    piv«..i;i  H*°'*  ^*»  founded  by 

the   PiwBnlciang   about   b.c.   1100,   and 


was  one  of  the  chief  s^ats  •/  tli^t. 

S't^a/rSSiiT   JSa^2& 
miles;  pop.  4*2.659.  *'  ^*** 

Cadmium    ii",*^'™'-''"').  a  rare  m 

color  and  lusteT^bSt  iTTuSl.  l'° 

^^i,  •^.''^'o'^  a  red  heat.  In 
ehennea  character  it  reseml 
z  no     It  occurs  in  the  form  of  i 

zinc  Tf  r^«{n'°e.  O'  carbonate 
Zinc.    It  ia  also  found  in  the  fo 

er.l'"JJl'"*'%'"'  *»>«  rare  mine 
greenockite.  It  forms  at  least  t 
oxides,  one  chloride,  and  one  s 
weigh't  /i*|/y-«>«»  J«  Cd.  itsTtoS 

Cadminm  Yellow,  *  p*?™* 

from  the  sulphide  of  cadS!'' 
is  of  an  intense  yellow  color  ai 
possesses  much  body.  * 

Cadmus  (kad'mus),  in  Gree 
A.,»«  ,iegend,  the  son  t 

Apenor  and  grandson  of  Poseidc 
(^eptune).     He  was  said  to  ha 

come    from     Phoenicia    to    Gre^ 

about  1550  B.C..  and  to  have  b^ 

b1h«*"  ?I  ^".^"^«  «'■  Thebes, 
iioeotia.  Herodotus  and  other  wrii 
ers  ascribe  the  introduction  of  th 
PhflPnician  alphabet  into  Greece  t 
Cadnius.  The  solar  raythists  idei 
tify  him  T7ith  the  sun-god. 
Cadore  (l^Ardo'ra).  a  small  towi 
N  N  p  nf  ^^,^o«h  Jtaly.  22  mile 
of  Tw-  ^^"»"">.  the  native  plac< 
j^_i""'D,   who  was  born  here  li 

Cadondal  (k4-<Jo-dai),  geobobs 

hnrn    {-    r>  .w*  royahst  conspirator, 

in  the  Vendean  war  in  1793.  He 
was  one  of  the  Chouan  chiefs  who 
were  defeated  by  Hoche  in  1795  and 
ll    f  1*°*^  'i®  'nstieated  an   unsuc- 

.cessful  revolt  in  1709.     Bonanarte 

sought  to  enlist  him  in  his  service,  bit 
he  refused,  and  in  1803  went  to  Par^ 
having  formed  a  plot  with  Pichegru  to 
assassinate  or  dethrone  the  emperor  The 
?io4''l°l  discovered,  he  was  arrested  in 
JS04,  and  executed  w  th  his  accomplices 
Cadre    ^Y^^V,  a  Iwt  of  the  commls- 

officers  ofT^^m*e°ifc  fr^nrt'SiiCrff^ 
i  ^egire'nt*  eatabjishment  of  X"r?  of 

CadnceUS  (ka-dO'se-ns),   Mercury's 

twiatarf  h.  *J°°''    ■    winged    rod    en- 
twnted  by  two  aerpent^  borne  by  Mw. 


Cadnoeni 
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OsBoilia 

Csecilia    if-^^^'^if-  l.  cwcu»,  biind. 

♦I.-J-  X    ""™    ^^^    miuufe    size    of 

m-if.*^*"^'  "  f^"""  «f  amphibians  for- 
rank^  wltrr°'  l^-/>'''  external  "form 
are^MtlYig  Zt&''l?  ffl'and^?^? 
brthr«k7n^  Tif"'  -<>  -Slv"hiddJn^ 
2     w     .  °-,    ^''^y    are    usually    1    to 

Caeonm  (s«'kMm).  a  wind  process  or 
of  various  rn?mLls.*^n-"SXra"r^ 

oilv'nn?"""-  ^».'°'"»'«  have  commonfy 
only  one  cwcum.    In  man  the  '  blind-i^ni  • 

"h/Sn"'  ^''^^'^  '^'  th?Win"nfnnf 

Csedmon  (kad'mon).  the  first  Anglo- 
in  uic    _    .  ****on    of    note    who    wrofP 

Caen    ^''^'j.a  town  of  France  in  ynr- 
Calvados"^'S•  '"'  *'''*t'  Plac*' in  dS 

'"'ildinis      One  ^f''?npT„«?^l°'*?y  "J'' 
"larkable    churches    arp    «!    *.?'''*''"  ^^- 

!.^^v^il.fa^te%"^^^^^^ 

f-n|S  b;She*'^on,;?e'r^«r^^^"5f;^^e^ 

library  Tnd  a  "'tSSaic^te^'  Sjf^l*-' 
ln.'^^y   made  S?r1f'' >«»;  b^ldin| 


Cesar 


(see    next    article). 


■tone   is    gnarr; 
Pop.  (1906)  864W,. 

Caenstone,     J»»e  .f  "^''    equivalent 
u"—!     J  '*"*   the    Bath    oolite   of 

SXttl^-'^K-CaS^^ 
minster,  and  many  churches  are  built  of 

Caerleon  ^Jjir'ls-un),  a  small  town  in 
from  ».•  *  1  ^Monmouthshire.  26  miles 
from  Bristol,  on  the  river  Usk.  It  was 
the  site  of  the  I»ca  Silurum,  the  chllt 
Koman  station  In  the  country  of  the  Si- 

nulcUr*^ .?°'°"  7'°''  ^t«t"<'«-  «°d  se- 
pulchral    monuments     are     yet     found. 

&r"Vi,%n'''  ^"""'^"^  «^  •"»  a"p"i 
*..5-..       ,     '*  famous  as  one  of  the  two 
traditional    capitals    of    King    Arthur's 
realm.     Pop.  2046.  -annul  s 

Caermarthenshire.  ^*1^«  <? « r  m  o  r- 

g^  thenahire. 

t^aernarVOn.   See  Camanon. 

CaernarVOnsllire.  ^^^      Carnarvon- 
n         1    .    .  /  'ntre. 

taesalpiniese   (^^ss-al-pin-l-e'e),    a 

Caesar  (se'zAr),  a  title,  orisrinallv  a 
at  Rome  whier„%."^  *^  JuHanT^ilJ 
the  DeTson  nf  tJ  ^^^^\  ^'°S  dignified  in 

throi?  The  tmpU'""'""^^"™Pt'^«  t«  thi 
^afscr    of    thl    wf  perpetuated  In  the 

moVefn  GermL  ""S)iiJ;"r„d '^'  }t 
CcaroftheRussiareSors'."'  '"  ^"^ 
Caesar,  ^^'^'^.^^ /^"^s.  «  great  Roman 

torlan,  warbom'sc  &^i /"'^  ^r 
He  was  the  son  nf  TC^ '  ''^^'^  »•«'•  ^4. 
Julius  Caesar  Ind  n/  x^^  ,»''"**»'  ^aius 
of  Aurelits  8o?ta  At  th»'lf '  *  ^«V«hter 
he  lost  his  father  «nV  ?  "*^?  '^^  ^'^^oen 
married  Cornelia  Jl,^^  '^''."''"y  ""^r  he 
Cinna,  the  friend  of  ^^«"?'iter  of  Lucius 
nection  gave  ^reat  nffin""!*  J*""  c«n- 
dictator,\ho  ?rSrihM"M  J%  ®""?'  ^^e 
to.  put  'away  hirwife  n?  ^?'".  ^'^fusin? 
tained    his    pardon    »ui.  ^J?«^'''«n*»  ob- 

C»sar  wiJhd'^eS  from   R„^'®^"'*J'    "<» 
o.  Asia.  £Pn-inrM.T„A"'°*'  and  went 


i  1 1 


Cfleiar 

^'?f*i'  n."  /°  orator.  H«  afterwards 
visited  Rliodos,  when  he  was  taken  by 
Dlrates,  and  compelled  to  pay  fifty  talents 
lor  his  release.  To  revenge  himself,  he 
fitted  out  some  vessels  at  Miletus,  over- 
took the  pirates,  made  the  greater  num- 
""  ,2^  j*?^™  prisoners,  and  had  them 
crucified  before  Pergamus.  He  now  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  his  eloquence  and 
liberality  made  him  very  popular.  He 
was  pontifex  maximus  in  63  B.C..  and 
governor  of  Spain  in  Gl  B.C.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  having  united  with  Pom- 
pey  and  Crassus  in  the  memorable  coali- 
tion called  'the  first  triumvirate,'  he  be- 
came consul,  and  then  obtaino<l  the  gov- 
ernment of  Gaul  with  the  command  of 
four  legions.     His   military   career   was 


Caesai 


(49  B.C.),  and  made  himself  master 
Italy  without  striking  a  blow,  Pompey 
tiring  into  Greece.  Ciesar  then  le\ 
an  army  with  the  treasures  of  the  sti 
and  hastened  into  Spain,  which  be 
duced  to  submission  without  coming  t 
pitched    battle   with    Pomney's   generi 


JuUus  Caesar.-Marble  in  British  Museum. 


rapid  and  brilliant.  He  compelled  the 
H.Ivetu,  who  had  invaded  Gaul,  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  country,  subdued 
Anovistus,  who  at  the  head  of  a  German 
tribe  had  attempted  to  settle  in  the 
country  of  the^dui,  and  conquered  the 
Belgae.  In  nine  years  he  reduced  all 
^'^"^'^jo^^e^  the  Rhine  twice  (b.c.  55 
and  M),  and  twice  passed  over  to  Brit- 
am,  defeated  the  gallant  natives  of  this 

mI*,!!  f'°  ^""^l^^  'i.^'''  '^  compelled 

them  to  give  him  hoi  The  senate 

had  continued  his  goverument  in  Gaul 
tor  another  period  of  five  years,  while 
Pompey  was  to  have  the  command  of 
fnJj'vV  ""j  Crassus  that  of  Syria,  Egypt. 
?!?''  ^'^^u*^"'i'*r,'"'"  fi^e  years  also.  But 
the  death  of  Crassus  in  his  camnai^n 
against  the  Parthians  dissolved  the  f° 
iimvirate;  and  about  the  same  time  the 

cooled.     The  senate,  influenced  by  Pom- 
pey.   ordered    that   Cwsar  should    resign 
his   offices   and   command   within   a  clr- 
h!.°.fl?^'  °'".,^^  proclaimed  an  enemy  to 

of  thl  i^mv°^^PKP''^S'^  .^"-"Pey  general 
or  the  army  of  the  Repub  c.    UpSn  this 

&/  JTl  ^«  »«Wler»  to  d»  the 
koaot  of  their  leader,  passed  the  Rublwn 


Wf„next  conquered  Massilia   (now  M 

seilles),  and  returnea  to  Rome,  where 

was   appointed   dictator.      He    then 

lowed  Pompey  into  Greece,  and  defea 

him   at   Pharsalia,   from   which    Pomi 

escaped  only  to  be  assassinated  in  Ejjj 

In  Rome  the  senate  and  the  people  str 

eagerly  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  viel 

They  appointed  him  consul  for  five  yea 

dictator  for  a  year,  and  tribune  of 

people  for  life.     When   his  dictators! 

had    expired    he    caused    himself    to 

chosen  consul  again,  and  without  chai 

ing  the    ancient    forms    of    governme 

ruled  with  almost  unlimited  power. 

40  B.C.  he  crossed  to  Africa,  defeated  i 

Pompeians  Scipio  and  Cato  at  Thasp 

and  returning  to  Rome  he  was  recei\ 

with  the  most  striking  marks  of  hon 

ilie   term   of  his   dictatorship  was   d 

longed  to  ten  years,  the  office  of  cens 

conferred  on  him  alone ;  his  person  w 

declared  inviolablf  and  his  statue  plac 

beside  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol.    1 

soon  after  was  honored  with  four  sevei 

triumphs,   made   perpetual  dictator,   a 

received  the  title  of  impcrator  with  fi 

honors  of  sovereignty.     In  February.  4 

he   declined    the   diadem    wliich    Antoi 

publicly  ofleretl   him,  and   next  im-rnl 

lus   statues   were   decked    with  diaden 

Uis  glory,   however,  was  short  lived    f 

a    conspiracy   was    set    on    foot    by"  I 

enemy  Cassius.  and  joined  by  many 

his  own   friends,    including   M.    Brutu 

t.v;«"?*'^'-''^^*?''J?«  •^"'•k  hints  had  be. 

f^ii»-°  '"?lu"^  ^'^  ''a^S".  he  attend, 

a  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the  loth  (idei 

fJlV.'b  H*  ^•'''  ?"•*  f^"  ^'e^eath  tl 
daggers  of  the  conspirators.  Of  his  wri 
ings,  we  still  possess  the  hisiory  of  h 
wars  with  the  Gauls  and  with  Pompe 
Cffisar  has  been  marked  as  'the  foremo 
man  of  all  this  world,'  being  great  " 
statesman,  a  general,  an  orator  a  hisf 
nan.  and  an  architect  and  enjrineer  n, 
his  assassination  was  brought  about  m,., 
by  jealousy  and  envy  than  by  r.! 
patriotism.  "    oy     ru 

CseSarea  (sez-a-re'a),   the  nnrier 

oa  .  ^i\  z^^""*"^  ^  '"^"y  "ties,  sur 
as  .  (1)  Cj?!SAKEA  Pnir.ippr  in  Pnlpsfin. 
m.r  h  ot  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  rebuilt  b 
Philip  tetrarch  ,;f  Galilee,  son  of  Her. 
If    I'y.a^krJ?^   e^SAREA.  on  the  shor. 

tVed  bv  H«^'?J*'°;;  ^n\^rs^A  a„d  bean 
tmed  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  named  ir 


Csesarea  I     ^^^'^U'ean  Operation 


Cagots 


Cappadocia  in  Asia  Minor.  /i      i-      •    /i,ai.  «    ,. 

cesarean  Operation  w^n-..),  Cagrhan  ffi' fflS' „?'s.a,*.'  .1 

delivery  .!?.„?„.,, °  to  fea°,^'„'°'';^':  Sfn^'I'^P"'.""  »'  •"  th,  siS." 

alternative.     It  Is  L Id  to  h.  ..?  ~?    I  S    J..J  u   spacioo.  aod  late  harbor  n 

Wcau.e  Julia,  cLTr  „",  brouab!  taU  P      ?^  '•'   pT^'  '"'!?■     ■"""•  ^O^ 

tbe  world  In  tbls  way.         »f»»8M  into  Cagllan,  K'"'"'-      See    Verone.ft 

Cssarion  'S*°n''d'-c'i^°pa°.',/'"'rt  CagUostro  Tki>;j--««». ,  co„,t 

^^^'  Bf t-rfr:  psf'^aifeS=r^:f 

3wal5  a/  .vi!:;r;^.£'S|  el«V?^f .«rrs 

and^rub.dium-viz..  the  group  of  alkali    ^^^^entJy.fomel  a  connection  with  lS- 

'^agiiostro.    nrpfonHin^    ♦«    .       ! 


grease  tlie  weight  of  the  blow.  suming  other  namis  besides  ?h«?nf  p'  "^: 

Caesura    ^fl'-^'^'^J   L.,  a  cutting),  Jo   CagUoltro,    pmTndiSr  to    suJernS'S 

-  the_  ia,/ah.;^^  :^  s^-s  =^?ij^^^s^si£^«T 

maklns    it    England  he  established  nn  rrHo-'-.f '^ui^ 


lse\ititretde1t'7'  "°^'"^^"''-  fenS  ^^f"-hTbecT™e""his"Tup^s.'"?n' 
part  of  t.a  f'^^  •  ■?•  •'y  mak  ng  it  P^sland  he  established  an  rrdpr,>f«rhif 
Ee V  it    I  enui'vS/r*-     '•>  E''«««h    L'r"J'l^  ^>Pf'«°  Masonry  in  wi^''*J 

Paf    or  iIaf     n  ivr  h       *  i"'"^''-  f"f  *75'«'  ''^  Pretended  to  reveal  the 

vai,     '^  '''■**^»  '1  Mohammedan  mvthnl.   secrets  of  futnr'tv  nnrl  mn<i^r.,o^.  j 

Caffa,  STB.UT  OP.    See  Ycnikale. 
Caffeine    (•^afe-in.  ka-fe'in).  or  The'- 
ha  and  .«ffil"'\  ^^f:..?^fr«  P.^-i^eiple  of 


was  implicated  in   the  affair  of  the  din 
mond  necklace,  which  caused  so  great  a 
scandal  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI    a„d 
was   imprisonfd   in   the   Bastille    but  es- 

doK  %rT  °^  'J^  '?atehles.s  im.fu- 
mnte.     He  afterwards  visited    Enclaiul 
but  met  with  ]ittle  success.     In  17S9     I 
^  sited    Rome,   where   he   busicVli      '  f 
about  freemasonry;  but  being  disc 


v/a&fOtS    •"''■.";»,:*.  i'^'-j."»«r    race    ot 
Western  Pyrenees  "'"l?lhr""d'd. '"  '^' 

?ayan  lJ«-sA-y&n'),    an    island    in    Sr?tic7'nnd"t^'.^J°  ''^^^^^'^'^'^  "^^^^^ 
*  the  Philinnine  nf/uin  n-'i;.-i>     ;"-'t^i"-s,    ana    treated    with    thf   trmot^  i 

Jo'tLe'n^il'^/y'"*"' ^«««eddX  Spain    l^yTL%-     'f'^'^'^y  the^are  noVorf \te 
to  the  United  States.  Nov    7    l<)on    fr.^     i        ^'"    ^^''^r  Frenchmen    but  sooiflllr 

H.e  sum  of  $100,000.  *  '  ^'  ^•^'  '"'    '''"L*-^  «""  regarded  as  degraded     The 

no„i:     (kfti'ye),    .    town    of    Central   mn^ ."  ^'"''^.'''^  <^«"^ed  from  the  Ar- 

Ital,.  1,  „.  «.  Of  Urblno-^A'   .tpUrto^'JTe^'i,:5%Sra.e5^^« 


me  BUra 

CagU 


Caher 

Oaher  i^^^'h   ■"   ^olnnA    town,    Iw 
H..«.   -K  '"0,  County  TIpperary,  on  the 

m-  '.tilf"*  ,^"f^*  ^'-  ^y  ^-  «'  Clon- 
mel,  with  an  old  picturesque  castle  on  the 
■nmmit  of  a  rock.  Pop,  24(W. 
CahorS  U'"'*^'')'  «  ^•"'n  '■»  southern 
r^*  an  ■,  ''*°<*«'  ''^P- Lo*.  on  the  river 
Lot,  m  miles  north  of  Toulouse.  Uuder 
the  Romans  it  was  adorned  with  a 
temple,  theater,  baths,  an  immense  aque- 
duct, and  forum,  remains  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Among  the  principal 
edifices  are  the  cathedral,  and  an  episco- 
pal palace,  now  converted  into  the  pre- 
fecture. It  was  the  birthplace  of  Gam- 
betta.     Pop.  10,047. 

CaiaphaS  J^'V^-fas).  a  Jew,  was  the 
-k      fu  ?i^^    P'*'^^'    nt    the    time 

when  the  crucifixion  took  place.  He  was 
deposed  a.d.  35.  and  Jonathan,  the  son 
ot  Annas,  appointed  in  his  stead. 


Cairn 


,    -r»->"»«i.vu     lu    III..,    Nifui 

CaiCOS,  ^AYos  (ki'kftz,  kl'Oz),  or  The 
I  w\  "^^J^  (Spanish  cayo.  a  rock  or 
islet),  one  of  the  island  groups  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  the 
Bahamas,  consisting  of  six  islands  be- 
sides some  uninhabited  rocks.  The  larg- 
est called  the  Great  Key,  is  about  ») 
miles  long.  The  inhabitants  are  few  in 
number,  and  mostly  engaged  in  fishing 
and  the  preparation  of  salt.  In  1873  the 
lurks  Islands  and  the  Caicos  were  united 
Into  a  commissionership  under  the  gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica. 

Caillie  (•'*'  ^^  k&'ye).  Nicolas  Louis 
DE  LA.  a  celebrated  French 
astronomer,  born  in  Picardy  in  1713.  He 
■tndied  under  Cassini,  and  in  1739  en- 
gaged in  the  measurement  of  the  meri- 
dian, finding  that  the  degrees  increased  in 
length  as  the  pole  was  approached.  In 
^i  r,  went,  at  government  expense,  to 
tne  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  made 
accurate  observations  of  about  10,000 
stars.      He    publishcl    Principles   of  Aa- 

in^nSf'  "  "^  **    ^'"''  ^**'-'  ""^  ^'^ 

Caillie  ^'f^-yft).  Re??£,  a  French  trar- 
w    ^  Pi V.  born  in  1799.     He  sought 

^\estern  Africa  in  1817.  learned  the  Arab 
language,  and  pretended  to  be  a  Mussul- 
man. In  1827-28  he  made  a  journey 
rou,  Sierra  Leone  to  Timbuctu  and 
thence  across  the  Sahara  to  Morocco 
l-or  tins  he  received  a  reward  of  10  000 

Ce   nan,   «rpAY'MAN  (ka'man).    See 

Cain     ^^«">f,the  eldest  son  of  Adam 
«,!,.,    I       L?  .t-Vf;    the    first    murderer 


F?^  *!?Sh°W"*,°'  •««P«riop  power  and 
K  \  ?"?.  4°*'  °'  •»  Inferior  power—the 
Jewish  God— and  that  the  killing  of  Abel 
symbolized  the  defeat  of  the  inferior  by 
the  superior  power.  ' 

Caine  ^^'^h  Sa  Hall.  a  Sntlsh 
J  „  novelist,  bom  in  1853,  of  Manx 
and  Cumberland  parentage,  educated  at 
Mhoob  in  tho  Isle  of  Man  and  Liverpool. 
His  first  novel  was  The  Shadow  of  a 
Cnmc,  which  appeared  fti  1885.  He  first 
won  reputation  by  The  Deemster,  in  1887 
Subsequent    popular    works    were    The 

Tki''w**  Prodxgal  8on,  The  Bondman, 
fhc  Woman  JhoH  Oavett  Me.  Many  o^ 
tiis  novels  have  been  dramatized  and 
movin^-pictumed.  In  1918  he  wrote  the 
scenario  of  the  National  War  Film.  He 
was  knighted  in  1918. 

CainOZOiC  (ka-nS-zS'ik),  a  geologlcn! 
term  (from  Gr.  kainoK 
T*)i!*'  ?."*'  ^"C-  "l«">  applied  to  the  latest 
of  the  three  divisions  into  which  strata 
have  been  arranged,  with  reference  to 
the  age  of  the  fossils  they  include.  The 
tatnozotc  system  embraces  the  tertiary 
n^j=fr'*"l^i;-i?'"y  system"  of  British  geol. 
oontradistinctlon  to  the  Mesozoic,  exhlb- 
ancient    and    extinct,    forms.      It    corre- 

thr'^.^r^f^  ''"''  '^l"'^  »>««  ^^  'K 
the  age  of  mammals.  Written  also 
Canosotc,  Kainozoic. 

Caique  <''d-5k').  a  small  skiff  or  row- 
=i,i»  J  .*^  ""^t ;  especially  a  lleht 
SiL^sed  In  the  Bosporus,  where  It 
alnwst   monopolizes   the  boat  traffic      It 

"wers^'Thrn  "°",  *«  ,*«°  "'  '^^^'^ 
rowers.      The   name   is   also  given   to   • 

Levantine  vessel  of  a  larger  sife  * 

Ca-ira  ^^^V^'  'it  [the  revolution] 
..„»_  •  «  "*y,  *fo  0°  >•  the  burden  or 
of  1790  "Th.f''""''  revolutionary'sonj 
Ma^iTAnSnetir"'  "  "''°''''  ""«  ^''' 

Caird    {^^^^\'  Jon?f.  a  Scottish  divine 

born    in    1820;    died    In    1  SOS- 

P/;«f^/|"r  of  divinity  in  Glasgow  Univer: 

sity  1802.  nr  DC  nnl  «f  fho  ...,8„ tL  '^l'^ 


187^.  Ho  published  sermons  (The 
fiehffton  of  Common  Life  being  the  bpsf 
ter^'*  ""^  "l  J»*^oductZ  to  the 
Enw/»/!*"  "'  Rf'tmott.  His  brother 
^h^^^^^"""  P'"ofessor  of  moral  phiCv 

Cairn    <'»™).  •  h«p  ot  Uma;  rap,. 
,  eially  one  o(  tboae  laraf  Kmm 


H. 


Oairnei 


OaiMon 


nnwttlly  of  a  conical  fonn.  Thay  an 
of  various  ■!»•,  and  wera  probably  oon- 
•tmcted  for  different  objects.  Some  are 
evidently  sepulchral,  containing  urns, 
■tone  chests,  bones,  etc.  Some  were 
erected  to  commemorate  some  great  event, 
others  cppear  to  have  been  intended  for 
religious  rites,  while  the  modern  cairn  is 
generally  set  up  as  a  landmark. 

Cairnes  ^^"^^^^  Jo»n  eluot,  polit- 
ical economist,  born  at  Drog> 
heda  in  1824 ;  died  in  1875.  He  was  sue 
cessively  professor  of  political  economy 
in  Dublin,  Galway,  and  London.  Chief 
works.  Character  and  Logical  Method  of 
Political  Economy;  Political  E»$ay} 
Leading  Principle  of  Political  Eoonomv, 
etc. 

Caimerorm   ^^Arn-gorm'),  a  Scottish 
"  mountain  forming  one  of 

a  great  group  of  the  Grampians  on  the 
borders  of  Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Inver- 
ness shires,  and  rising  to  the  height  of 
40X4  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  the  brownish  or  yel- 
lowish quarta  crystals  found  on  it,  called 
vatrngorma.  They  are  regular  hexagonal 
crystals,  with  a  pyramidal  top,  and  are 
much  used  for  brooches,  seals,  and  other 
ornaments. 

Cairo  ^^'^''^^  Arab.  Kahira,  the  Vic- 
torious;  properly,  Mu»r  el 
li-anira,  'the  victorious  capital')  the 
capital  of  modern  Egypt,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bonk  of  the  Nile,  12  miles 
above  the  apex  of  its  delta,  and  150  miles 


Is  partly  oartonodcd  by  a  fortifiad  wall, 
and  Is  tnterseottd  by  tav«D  or  dfbt  crMt 
straets,  from  which  ran  a  labyrlntii  of 
narrow  crooked  stretts  and  lanes.  There 
are  several  larie  squares  or  places,  the 
principal  being  the  Esbeklyeh.  To  the 
southeast  of  the  town  is  {he  citadel,  <in 
the  last  spur  of  the  Mokattam  Hills, 
overlooking  the  city.  It  contains  the  fine 
mosque  of  Mohammed  All,  a  well  270 
feet  deep  called  Joseph's  Woll.  cut  in  the 
rock,  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  etc. 
There  are  upwards  of  400  mosques.  The 
finest  is  that  of  Sultan  Hassan.  There 
are  also  some  forty  Christian  churches, 
Jewish  synagogues,  etc.  The  tombs  in 
the  burying-grounds  outside  the  city  also 
deserve  mention,  especially  those  known 
as  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs.  The  trade 
of  Cairo  is  large,  and  the  bazaars  and 
markets  are  numerous.  Of  these  the 
Khan  el  Khalili,  in  the  northeast  of  the 
town,  consists  of  a  series  of  covered 
streets  pnd  courts  in  which  all  kinds  of 
Eastern  merchandise  are  displayed  in 
open  stalls.  Cairo  has  railway  com- 
munication with  Alexandria,  Suez,  and 
Siout.  Pop.  (1910)  704,836. 
Cairo  ^^*''*)'  *  nver-port,  capital  of 
ynuv  _^,„ander  Co.,  IlUnois,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
It  has  large  lumber  interests  and  a 
variety  of  manufactures.  Its  facilities 
for  transportation  by  river  and  rail  are 
good,  and  it  ships  largely  of  grain,  flour, 
oil  and  other  products.    Pop.  14,518. 


Catewfty  of  the  CiUUel,  Cairo, 
by  rail  from  Alexandria.     The  character   fJoigoftT,    (ka'son).      In  civil   enffinper- 

in  modern  times  the  European  style  in  of  a  boat  used  as  a  floodgate  in  docks 
architecture  and  other  matters  has  be-  (2)  An  apparatus  on  which  vessels  mav 
come  more  and  more  prevalent.    The  city   be  raised  and  floated ;  especially  a  kind 


^^: 


■■•''^'i'K'^^'f^u     Tiil'liWlil 


Caithneig 


flatted   un<Ier   a    venaeVu   keel,    iwed    for 
docking  vcHsels  while  at  their  moorinSi 
without  removinK  stoiW  or  maw^    (?)' 
A  water-tight  box  op  casing  used  In  ■fn.,n,/ 
Ing  and  building  atructuSI  In  wStS  ?i 


Cftlabozo 


Artillery  CaJMon 


deep  for  the  coflEer-dam,  such  an  niers  of 

wagoJ"";  efe.,?"  '""*'•  ^»  ammunitioS 
Caithness  (kath'nea),  a  county  occu- 
on.f  „*  *i.  F*X'"*f,  t"6  extreme   north- 

44rn?7  *'•''  "'""''and  of  Seetlaud;  area, 
44t  ,017  acres,  of  which  about  a  fourth  Is 
"uder  crop  The  surface  is  r"  "allv 
moory  and  bare;  it  is  watere«l  bv  3- 
ous  small  streams.     The  coast  is   ronH 

rieJ  TiS^  '°':.''"^«  P  pmmSf; 
nes.     ifisliing,  toxethep  with  the  rearintr 

"'  "/"^P  an<f  cattle,  forms  the  prind  i^ 

employment    of    the    inhabitants,      ffi- 

stones  (Caithness  flags)  for  pavement  are 

extensivelv      nimrrinH  rni.„'^^.   "_  ""^  "'^ 


Wick  and  Thurso.    P„p.  .-j.^.SGO. 


-..»  «uu  iuurso      Pop.  :r.i,8G0. 

CaiUS    yf„^^)'  Ke^  or  Kaye,  John,  an 

wich  in  IsWteSVnX^;  ^o  ^lI'Z 

Caivano   (^i-va'no),  a  town  of  s. 

iialy,  about  9  m.  north  of 
Naples.    Pop,  11,400. 

Cajamarca  ^»'«-Aft-niar'kft).    see 

-,    .  ^axamarca, 

CajepUt    /J'aj'e-put),    or   Cajuput. 
nf  f-„  '°®  ?*™^  of  several   sDeeies 

of  trees    genus  Melaleuca,  order  Mvrtl 

trfH„°°'ir''  °f  *»'«  Ka«t  Indieslnd  Aus- 
tralia.    See  next  article, 

Cajeput  Oil,  '*»«  volatile  oil  obtained 
.aieput-tree      (^?^L2^   'Su^J   *'a' 

Cajetan   CiFf'^e-t^n).    thomas    da 

1469;  died  in  l^%f^^^U'''\.    •'"'"n     in 
Pajetfln  frnm  *>:    .  ■■.**''^«  '"s  name  of 

in  which  he  was  born ''"^^"''°  "/  "«^^'' 


S,  who.  In  the  following  year   wnf  him 

^hW  '?*?f*  '»»«  German/  thi  SnchS 
object  of  his  misshm  being  to  endeavor  to 
bring  Luther  back  to  the  old  fahh  h« 
wes    author    of   a    CommenL;  ok    He 

i}7^uy\rrkV'Pote,  ir^"'  -  **« 

Caj'uput.     Same  as  Cajeput. 
Calaba-Oil  f|;al'a-ba).     an     excellent 

Calabar  (kal'a-bar),  the  name  of  two 

Africa  OM^nri^K"'  ^^fteM  equatorial 
, .".  •  "'"  t^alabar  and  New  PninhoK 
.^••"•h  empty  Into  the  Gulf  of  Biaf?a  the 
latter  a  delta  arm'  of  the  Nleer  Th! 
t^nf  ?.'■*'?"  ^"^  formerly  gfven  to  « 
Ofd  r^fnh^/pr^  ^*'*'^"  the  Ben°n  and 
t«  tho  m"It?'''^7v  "''•responding  largely 
to  the  old  Niger  Coast  Protectorate    th« 

Duttiwn    ^&'  r ^  ^'^,    <^«'™^"'    «' 
u.  ,'"r    • .    ^ae   people   of   the  diafrirx- 

oil  trade      "^"'^  ""P'*'^'^^  '"  fl'e  Pal^- 

Calabar  Bean,  *^e  seed  of  pAy»o- 

leguminons  Aft.l„„„  Jf/.'.e'!'"  .^"5 "«•«"?.«'«.  a 


^?«H^°*'-^'^*'".°-  I*  i«  a  powerful  narcotic 

Sic*  ^'fnH""?''  °'?°  '*"  «  Purgative  and 

.  nSesls^hiVSrilttn  M 

oYtftvgcraf17*^it^r"«°' ^""-*^ 

indlcatos'Tr!J-.e  "if 'UVtS.  iScTnc^* 
■!n^*^"u^'  ^"'""ns  fits  and  asphyxFI' 
ihe^  hem"'lt"L'""''"r".^he  aoS  of 

ohUXteiLtrafa^a-nt"^^^^^ 

eve    f„  "^rV™"*'""    «^   ^''^    pnpl   ofX 

(fnternalM      ^n"""*"'   ,''?™etimes    also 

a  ony  Stinu,  -n^^^ii^'^'^'.  intestinal 
Htony,   tetanus    and  rheumatism. 

Calabash    (^aU-bash),  a  vessel  made 

a  calabash  ^^^^:' r^TiF^^fUl  of 
America  and  AfnVn      Ti,^.7\rt    i'""^"  or 

grained  and  hard  th"t  w'  %  ?heVconSn 
oTtlJi'^^^t  ^LX'"  ^"*  seveWSL" 
Calabash-tree,  *?e  popular  name  of 


Calabria 


iween  the  rivew  Guarlco  and  Urituca 
The  neighborinjf  ponds  abound  In  electri- 
cal eels.     Pop.  6000.  "«^i" 

Cala'bria,  *.  ""'"*.  anciently  given  to 
'  the  peninsula  at  the  south- 
II^^ITa  ,"l"°"<y  of  Italy,  but  now 
applied  to  the  8.  w.  peninsula  in  which 
italy  terminates,  from  about  lat.  40"  n 
to  the  Strait  of  Messina:  area  ."5819 
syuare  miles;  pop.  1.370.208.  It  is 
rtivided  Into  three  provinces— Cosenza. 
Ucggio,     and     Catanzaro.    The     central 

ridge,  to  which  whole  colonies  with  their 
cattle  migrate  in  the  summer.  The  flats 
near  the  coast  are  marshy  and  unhealthy, 
but  the  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains are  rich  with  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  country  Is  subject  to 
earthquakes,  ^yheat,  rice,  saffron,  anise, 
liquorice,  madder,  flax,  hemp,  olives, 
almonds,  and  cotton  are  raised  in  abun- 
dance. The  sugar-cnne  also  comes  to 
perfpxjtion  here.  Sheep,  horned  cattle, 
and  horses  are  numerr)Ha.  Silkworms  are 
extensively  raised.  The  minerals  include 
alabaster,  marble,  gypsum,  alum,  chalk, 
rock-salt,  lapis-lazuli,  etc.  The  fisheries 
are  valuable. 

Caladinm  (•jil-lii'di-um),  a  genus  of 
.,  ...  I'  ""ts.  order  Aracpje,  na- 

tivps  of  tropicnl  South  America,  often 
cultivated  in  hothouses  on  account  of 
their  large  finely  colored  loaves 


Calamint 


Calanorra  ('jS-'A-or'rft  ;  anc.  Calaffur- 
.,»■'•"*>.  a  town  of  Spain, 
near  the  s.  si <  e  of  the  Ebro,  province  of 
Logroiio.  Birthplace  of  Quintilian. 
Wine,  grain,  oil.  and  flax  are  produced  In 
the  neighborhood.  Pop.  947.1. 
Calais  (ta-la),  a  fortified  seaport 
.  town  of  France,  dep.   Pas-de- 

CaJais,  on  the  Strait  of  and  2.-5  miles  8  e 
of  Dover:  distant  184  miles  bv  rail  from 

h^ri-  •?r,^'''  J«^°  "^  Calais  iro^e^ 
has  a  CI  adel.  and  was  till  recently  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications ;  but  the  modern 
suburb  of  St.  Pierre  de  Calais  having 
been  amalgamated  with  Calais  proper 
both  are  now  surrounded  with  forts  and 
other  works,  to  which  morasses  lend 
additional  strength.  Extensive  harbor 
improvements  have  recently  been  carried 
out.     Calais  has  considerable  exports  of 

tf^i?;K7'""v"l'''..*P''''*»'  *'^'^«'  fruit  and 
vegetables;  but  the  town  derives  its  prin- 
cipal importance  from  its  being  the  chief 
landiog-pjace  for  EngUsh  and  other 
travelers  to  the  Continent.  It  h.is  im- 
portant manufactures  t)f  cotton  and  silk 
bobbm-net  lace.  In  1347  Calais  was 
taken  by  Edward  IH  of  England,  after 
a  siege  of  eleven  months.  In  l.">.'>8  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Duke  of  Ouise,  being 
the  last  relic  of  the  French  dominions  of 


the  Planta»enet»,  whidi  at  one  time  com- 
Ei*'|i^«led  the  half  of  France.  Pop. 
7^,322. 

Calais  (K*''l"^'  ■  "ub-port  of  entry  of 
Washington  Co.,  Maine,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  river  St.  Croix. 
It  is  a  center  of  the  lumber  trade,  and 
nus  vannus  manufactures.  Pop.  6110 
Calais,  straits  or.   See  Doirr,  Utr'aiU 

Calaite    (''»-•'*'"),    a    name    for    tur- 
quoise. 

Calamanco   C'al-a-mang'ko),  a  glossy 
..  ^    woolen  stuff  checkered  in 

the  warp,  and  either  ribbed  o*  plain 

Galamander  Wood  (kai-a-man'd^r; 

„    ^  ...  .    ^  supposed  to  be 

a  corruption  of  Coromandel  wood),  a 
beautiful  species  of  wo.kI,  the  product  of 
Vtospyros  qufralia,  nat.  order  Ebenacew. 
n  native  of  Ceylon.  It  resembles  rose^ 
wood,  but  is  so  hard  that  it  is  worked 
with  great  difficulty.  It  takes  a  very  high 
polish,  and  IS  wrought  Into  chairs  and 
tables,  and  yields  veneers  of  almost  un- 
equaled  beauty. 

Calamary    (kal'a-ma-ri^   the  general 

or.  A  «i  a  1.°*™?  f'""  two-gillpd  dec- 
apod cuttle-fishes  of  the  family  Teuthide, 
but  properly  used  to  designate  those  at 
the  genus  /.o/7firo.  The  body  is  oblong, 
soft  fleshy,  tapering,  and  flanked  behind 
by  two  triangular  fins,  and  contains  a 
pen-shaped  gladius  or  internal  horny 
flexible  shell.  They  havt  the  power  of 
disiharging,  when  alarmed  or  pursued,  a 
black  fluid  from  an  ink-bag.  The  species 
are  found  in  all  seas,  and  furnish  food  to 
dolphins,  wha  es,  etc.  Some  species  can 
d.ish  out  of  the  water  and  propel  them- 
selves through  the  air  80  or  100  yards. 
Lohgo    vulgaria    occasionally    grows    to 

Squid  ''^     ^^^^'       *^'""*''^    *'^^ 

CalambaC    <l">l'an2-bak),    a    fragrant 
wood,   same  as   AgWa,   or 
Agallochum. 

Calamianes^''"'"''''°^-»i'nez).  a  cius- 

,.        „  ter  of  islands  in  the  In- 

dian   Sea,   among   the   Philippines,   mid- 
way   between     Mindoro     and     Palawan 
One  of   them   is  30  miles  long   and   17 
miios  broad. 

Calamine     (Jjara-mln),    zinc    carbon. 
_  ate.     See  Zinc. 

Calammt     t  kal'a-mint ) ,  a  plant  of  the 
1      T    .^ .        »  e  n  u  s  Calamintha.  nat 
order  Labiatae.     The  plants  arc  herbs  or 

oS'^vPlInw'^fl'""**  whorls  of  purple-whi?I 
or  yellow  flowers,  with  a  two-lipped 
corolla  and  four  conniving  stamens.  Some 
species  are  known  respectively  by  the 
names  of  mountain-balm,  catmint,  basil- 
balm,  and  wild-basil.  The  first,  also 
termed  common  calamint  (C.  officinaiit\ 


Calamite 


CalaiQite  (•'■•''•-mlt .-  Cahmtte,),  a 
nh.M<.*..i.4<  '5°H"  "'  '♦*■"  plants,  very 
Hh«i»cterlj«c  of  the  carbonlferou.  'rock? 
They    had    tde    habit    of    the    modern 

allied,  but  they  were  arborescent  with 
jvoody  .ten,.^  true  leave.,  and^rm.  w  h 
fmit  scales  like  equisetum,  but  nrotected 
Mtemally  with  brict  leaves  »'"'«'»«' 
Calanms  (kal'a-mus),  a  cenaa  of 
f.r<.»*  .  I  P*'?»'  t^*  "terns  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  wh  ch  are  the  rattan- 

S1.°V?,"""*;!I**-  The  genu?  holds  a 
middle  station   between   the  grasses  and 

t'h'J"";'„«''''''  '^'  '"'»''*  «'  the'for^r  aSd 
the    inflorescence    of    the    latter.     The 

rS^l^'J?u  P'^.^'^'PfWy  'ound  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

Calamus,  1"  scripture,  the  word  used 
arhj^fc  «  1.  1.  **  '™n»'ate  a  Hebrew  term 
which  is  believed  to  mean  an  aromatic 
substance  obtained  from  some  kind  of  reed 
?L^^!'  P'"*''*"}''^  ^fidropdgon  ScAo-non- 
!!I^^.  J  1  •  <'«''"»««  ttromaticua  (sweet- 
!l^on**'J*T°'f™*''>%  The  name  is  also 
given   to   the   root  of  the  sweet-flag  or 

r.TeV/rs:'  ^^"^'••"  *"''"»•">•  «" 

Calamy  !''«''«■'"').  Edmund,  a  Pres- 
don  in  IGOO;  died  in  lt5«6.     He  eneaeed 

rx""J^,'°  '•'*  ""n^""  disputes  of  S 
f«m„.fa  '^  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
InH?i  "^  '^««tise  against  Episcopacy! 
frn^  'I  Sf-Ftmnuu,,  a   title  furnished 

i«Z.^  n-°'*"*'  i""""  »f  the  authors' 
name'.— His  son,  Benjamin  Calamy  l» 
came  an  Episcopal  clergyman?  a  "d'dfe 
tinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of 
A    Discourse   about    a    Scrupulous    Con- 

S^lin^^-'^^'  nephewTBenjamln, 
in  ^^^w"  .^^»^MY.    born  in    1071,    died 
in  l,,u,  has  a  place  m  literature  as  the 
biographer   of  Nonconformity.     He   pub! 
nf^.  an  abridgment  of  Baxter's  Historv 
JJ.\tH  .?♦"*/,""<'«.  with  a  continua- 
tion    the  Life  of  Increase  Mather,  etc. 
CalaS    (kil-ja),     Jean,     a     memornble 
,   exeoutpH  17P9      H  fanaticism,  born  1608; 
to«  «^„"5^-    He  was  a  Protestant,  and 
whpn   h^«^^t*\''  merchant  in  Toulouse, 
r^l  ««  h    •''•i««t  ««n  committed  suicide 
and  as  he  was  known  to  be  attached  to 

hat^^'"h,H"*'"'"^.'"'^'''  "  "y  a'««e 
,nnr,i»ii!i  i!""l-  "."  .  **"»*  account  been 
murdered  by  his  father.    Jean  Galas  and 

n.L''*'?!*  ^*.'°"?  ^"«  arrested,  and  a 
prosecution  instituted  against  him  in 
support  of  which  numerous  witnesses 
came      forward.     The      parliamen?     of 

^^i^T^^^^T^'l^  '''"'by  eight  Ws 
against  five,  to  be  tortured  and  then 
broken  on  the  wheel  which  sentence  was 


OaloeoUria 


«J9?rSr^VMrofl5 

2d^ir:?d?:i:„roi«>-'-'  i-ooent. 

Calataflmi   ih,!*;/*-'*'"'?.  •  town, 

extremJtv      «Uk     ^**^"';  "••'  '^  w««tern 

fit!;  -■«  *  ■'  "  '■  .*•>*  «*ne  of  Garibaldi's 
Pop.  iS*'^"  *''*  Neapolitan.  In  IMO 

Calatayud  ika-m-ta-yOth'),  a  town  of 
a..«'^.  opain,  in  the  province  of 

Saragom,  on  the  Jalon.  There  are 
mineral  .prings  in  the  vicinity?  Man" 
factnre.:  Dnen  and  hempen  fabrics,  rowl 
•oap,  paper,  etc.  The  ^t  MartUif  ^ 
born  here.    Pop.  11,52&  " 

Galatrava  (kal-a-trU'va).  anciently  a 
nn   tK.  n     ji   "™ona  fortres.  of  Spain. 

Rea  S^^l""".;  °"*  '"  ''•°°'  CiudaS: 
„l^  :  .J^^^  i'"  name  to  a  Spaniah 
?n  !!^ "'  chivalry  founded  by  Sancho  III 
in  connection  with  the  defenae  of  the 
P  "^  awinst   the  Moors,   1158.     For  a 

carfi^'o"?  mt.rr  l^'^  t^e  Moo^^^as 
carnea    on    mainly    by    the    kniirhtB    «♦ 

llm'fZr  ^'^'  "4''^  « '««*  riches."  fn 
-^*t     ''^jP*'**^*^i«n8   were  confiscated 

merit       """^  •^""^  ■  «'"P'«  °'d«  o^ 

Calcareous     (kal-kft'rC-us),     a     term 

nartnlino-  ^f  *u  "PP"*^  to  substances 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  lime  or  con- 
taining quantities  of  lime.  Thus  Te 
speak  of  calcareous  waters,  calcareon, 
rocks,  calcareous  soils.-Va/rar^i?  ,„„" 
crystallized  carbonate  of  lime.  This  li 
found  crystallized  in  more  than  700  dif! 

Efv^  fo/^'''''\'^"  ^"1^"^  '«'  their  primJ: 
tive  form  an  obtuse  rhomboid.    The  rarest 

f^^b^slfir^^r"/"'  "y^*"'"  are  found  in 
J  terbyshi  re.— Ca/careoii«  tufa,  an  alluvial 

generi  lv"'hv"'^°'''*  °'  >«'  f""^«» 
fh?nnth  li.,''^*  springs,  which,  issuing 
through  hmestone  strata,  hold  in  solution 
a  portion  of  calcareous  earth;  thTs  the? 
deposit  on   coming  in  "l  '"^^ 

contact  with  air  and 
light.  Calc-sinter  is  a 
variety  of  it. 

Calceolaria  ^''ai- 

ii.»  •     V      ,  85-6- 

iari-a)  ;   L.   calcedlua, 

a     slipper,    from    the 

Shane   of   the   inflated 

corolla    resembling    a 

shoe  or  slipper),  slip- 

perwort.    a    genus    of 

ornamental  herbaceous 

or  shrubby  plants,  nat 

order  ScrophuIariaceiB. 

All     the    sp*ie8    are 

South   American;   ex-         CalcwHaria. 

tensively  culHvated  in  gardens.    Most  o« 


ttMi  h«i^  yellow  flowtn.  mbm  bavt 
DTOt^Iored  onM.  and  aoBM  occur  with 
tb«  two  colort  intermixad.  while  ■cm* 
ar«  wnite.  The  greater  number  in  cultl- 
▼■tlon  are  hybrids  and  not  true  epeciea. 
GalClination  (kal-ai-na'ahun),  the 
o|H>ration  of  rr>aating 
a  8ubatan(<e  or  subjectinK  it  to  beat,  ten- 
erally  with  Ibe  purpone  of  driving  off  aome 
volatile  Ingredient,  and  ao  rendering  the 
aubatance  auitabfe  for  further  operationa. 
ihe  term  waa  formerly  alao  applied  to  the 
operation  of  converting  a  metal  into  an 
«*15«,.of     metallic    calx;     now     called 

Caloite    <''«l'»It).   a   term   applied   to 
n«    »~iifl  ^f.'^o""  Diinerala  all  of  which 
are    modifications    of    the    rhombohedral 
form  of  carbonate  of  calcium.     It  includes 
limestone,  all  the  white  and  most  of  the 
colored  marbles    chalk,  Iceland-spar,  etc. 
Calcium    *M1  «'-"?>).  the  metallic  base 
of  lime :  in  the  metallic  state, 
one   of  tiie   rarest   of  substances;   com- 
bined, one  of  the  most  abundant  and  most 
widely    distributed.      As    phosphate,    it 
forms  the  mam  part  of  the  mineral  mat- 
ter of  tlie  bones  of  animals ;  as  carbonate, 
chalk,    limestone,    or    marble,    it    forma 
mountain  ranges ;  aa  sulphate  of  gypsum, 
large  deposits  in  various  geological  forma- 
tions; it  is  a  constituent  of  many  min- 
erals, as  fluorspar.  Iceland-spar,  etc.,  and 
18  found  in  all  soils,  in  the  ash  of  plants, 
dissolved  in  seawater,  and  in  springs,  both 
common    and    mineral     It    was    firat 
obtained  in  the  metallic  atate  by  Sir  H. 
Davy  in  1808.    When  quite  puri,  it  la  a 
pale-yellow  metal,  with  a  high  luster.     It 
IS  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  heavy 
as    water,    ductile,    malleable,    and    very 
easily  oxidized.    Its  salts  are.  for  the  most 
part,    insoluble   or   sparingly   aoluble   in 
water,     but    dissolve    in     dilute    acids. 
Symbol  Ca  ;  atomic  weight  40. 
CalC-Sinter  (^alk-sin't^r).   a  carbon- 
„  K,  .     ,  .*»  of  lime,  the  substance 

.^S .Al'?!  .1^«  .5'«l'^^«tes    and    stf 


CWonlu 


calMdeoet.  TIm  lowtr  or  ooBBon  aBalnli 
eonuina  tba  nte  yCMMiry  to  nloolitc 
quantitiM  of  asFMblta  macBltodt  what* 
•»'     But  qnutltiw  art  •omcdmes  wn- 


ever. 


,  — T.  ,  — "  »"';  BiaiaLiiiea  ana  sta- 
lagmites that  beautify  many  caves 

Calculating  Machines  \\\\-^^f 

X^/.^^'f  °''I°°*f?^«.°<^*«  ^y  which" fbe 
resn  ts  of  arithmetical  operations  may  be 
obtained  mechanically.  Various  machines 
of  this  kind  have  been  produced,  but  the 

M  Vn^.""/^  i""*''^  K**'^  invention  of 
M.  Thomas  of  Colmar  (the  arithmometer), 
which  performs  only  addition  and  sub^ 
traction  along  with  mulHplJcation  and 
t'jJfl^%   ^^*  °'°'".«  complicated  ones  in- 

n^K^.  ^°'  °""  <^'®«"lt  operaUons  by 
Babbage  were  never  completed. 

Calculus  1^«''''0-1"»).  the  IwFiNi. 
Vfi-SM'  ANAtrsui,  a  branch  of  mathemftU- 


iddered  at  varyfiif  in  magnitudt,  or  at 
having  arrived  at  a  given  state  of  magni- 
tude  by  tuccettlvt  variation..  This  gives 
rise  to  the  higher  analvsis,  which  it  o?  the 
greatest  uae  In  the  phytico-mathcmatical 
wciencet.  Two  objectt  are  here  proposed: 
l-irst.  to  descend  from  quantitiea  to  their 

!iT?'.1:  Vf2  "•**'*^  "'  effecting  this  is 
called  tiie  di#«-e»/<al  cakuttu.  Second, 
to  ascend  from  the  elementt  of  quantities 
I?  .Jh^  .  quantitlet  themtelvet.  This 
5*.u  .  ff  caUed  the  integral  ealeulu; 
Both  of  these  methods  are  included  under 
the  general  name  inflnitetimal  or  tron- 
tcend^ntal  analyHt.  Thote  quantities 
which  retain  the  same  value  are  called 
conttant;  thote  whose  values  are  varying 
are  .^Hed  vorioWe.  When  variable 
quantities  are  so  connected  that  the  valiin 
or  one  of  them  is  determined  by  the  value 
ascri^  to  the  others,  that  variable 
quantity  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  the 
others.  A  quantity  is  infinitely  great  or 
inflnttefy  amrH  with  regard  to  another, 
when   it  i^  possible   to  assign  any 

quantity  sm       ntly  large  or  sufficiently 
small  to  exp    ss  the  ratio  of  the  two. 
W  hen  we  consider  a  variable  quantity  as 
increasing  by  infinitely  small  degrees,  if 
we  wish  to  know  the  value  of  those  incre- 
ments, the  most  natural  mode  is  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  this  quantity   for  any 
given  period,  as  a  second  of  time,  and  the 
I"i?i**i     *J'^.  "■.™«   'or   the   period   im- 
mediately following.     This  difference  it 
called    the   differential   of    the    quantity. 
*  !  *!^*^^^i  calculut,  as  has  been  already 
stated.  Is  the  reverse  of  the  differential 
calculua     There  is  no  variable  quantity 
expressed  algebraically  of  which  we  can- 
not find  the  differential,  but  there  are  dif- 
ferential quantities  which  we  cannot  in- 
tegrate: «)me  because  they  could  not  have 
resulted   from   differentiation;  others  be- 
cause means  have  not  yet  been  discovered 
of   integrating   them.      Newton    was    the 
first  ditfcoverer  of  the  principles  of  the 
infinitesimal     calculus,     having     pointed 
thm   out   in   a    treatise   written    before 
1069,  but  not  published  till  many  years 
attfcr.      Leibnitt,    meanwhile,    made    the 
same  discovery,   and   published  it  before 
Newton,   with    a   much    better  notation, 
which  is  now  universally  adopted. 
Calculus,  i°  pathology,  a  general  term 
/«n„.«*i„-       l*?''v*°*    various    inorganic 
1^  ♦iffte  '^»y'^''^'»»  sometimes  fomed 

gaUttoBat,  formed  in  the  gallbladder: 
uHnarv  oaJcuH  totmed  by  a  morbid 
depositioo  from  the  wioe  in  the  Wdoey 
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or  bladder;  tnd  Tarlout  ntheiv  known  iitiarter,  Hm  F<>rt  Wniiara,  a  niaenifl(*4>nt 
M  MNvarv,  •rtkritio,  puncrealk,  lackry-  <fta«onnl  work,  which  «-o«t  altoxtther 
mal,  etc.  Urinary  and  biliary  calculi  are  £2.(MNi,()U()  MicriioR.  niixinti  over  000  Runa, 
the  moat  common.  The  former,  when  the  contuiufi  hO.OUO  Mtaud  of  arma.  and  will 
particlea  are  comparatively  amaU  in  lise,  hold  l.'i.OtlO  men.  The  plnin  b<>tHecn 
are  known  ni  gravel,  when  lariter  aa  Fort  William  and  thi*  city  forma  a 
•lone.  Flither  cause  painful  and  dan-  favorite  promeuade.  At  the  north  Midc 
gerouii  symptoma.  Stone  in  the  bladder  \n  culled  the  K»plunnde,  HtnndM  the  govern 
often  operateil  on  by  mcana  of  lithotomy  ment  home,  or  palace  of  the  Kovcrnor- 
or  litbotrity  (which  see).  nencral.  built  by  the  MnnpiiM  WVllcnlcy, 

Calcutta  (''o'-''"''*!  A'd/*  (Ihattak,  nt  nn  pxptu»e  of  £1.(MH),(MI<)  Hterliuu. 
•he  shaut  or  landing-plnie  Other  <>dilic(H  worth  notire  nre  the  town' 
of  the  Roddeaa  Kdli),  a  city  of  UritiMh  hull.  Hupreuie  court,  Kovernment  trpooiirv. 
IntUu  and  of  Bengal;  situated  about  80  writers'  buililinKH,  Metcalfe  Ilnll,  miut. 
njiles  from  the  sea.  on  the  left  liank  of  tluater,  iiihIIchI  colleirp,  general  post* 
the  IIoo«hl>  (II  rtgll),  n  branch  of  tlie  olHoe,  genernl  hospital,  the  new  <athedral. 
tJungeB,  navigable  up  to  the  city  for  lar^e  the  id  cathedral.  \  t(dernbly  »f<>od 
vessels.  The  river  op|.o>.iie  the  city  supply  of  filtered  water  fnuu  flie  Iloouhly 
varies  in  breadth  from  a» out  two  fiirlouRs  ia  furnished  to  the  inhabitants;  and  a 
to  three-Muarters  of  a  mile.  The  <iiy  e.x-  complete  system  of  iliainage  has  been 
tenda  along  the  bank  for  about  four  miles    constructed.     Calcutta    has   an   extensive 

system  of  inter 
n  a  I  naviffatioo 
through  the  nu- 
merous arms  and 
tributaries  of  the 
(iauKes,  and  It 
II I  most  monopo- 
lizes the  external 
commerce  of  Iten- 
pnl.  There  is  a 
railway  from  Cal- 
c  u  1 1  a  to  Delhi, 
with  branches 
to  Ran  i  s  u  n  K  e, 
.\Kra,  etc..  and 
through  Allaha- 
bad to  Kombay. 
Anotlier  line  ex- 
tends to  I>acca. 
There  is  t  e  I  e- 
grapbic  communi- 
cation with  all 
parts     of     India, 

Calcutta. -Bazaar  on  the  Cliitpore  Road.  ?„'3"^  *".'*   Kur"Pe- 

„„ .  „  .    If        J     ,  ,       .        ,  The  principal  ex- 

mn^„nH„ifn"if  ?!.'''' ".-•''■''"^'''IJ''^"''""*"  ""'•»''    "'•«'    «P'"ni.    <-'>tt"n.    rice,    wheat, 

^rooerhX^ILnf  «"*''■'' ^•'/^'''r."^""""  J"*"-  K"nny-bncs.   tea,  indijro.  seeds,  raw 

To    hp  ^i!^^U^.}f\^  '"•  ""'''"•     ^^''J"^^nt  silk.   etc.     Of   the  imports   the   most   im- 

M,h.r»«    ihnh  .'•  ^7^^:^-  are  extensive  portnnt    in    respect   of   value    are   cotton 

1  owrnh  ^n     thl"'"''"'''  ^w"  '"^^'^  ^"T°  ."'  '^'^'l''-     ^"^'^    '«    "     Considerable    import. 

Ilolhir    °«nno.f    °PP?f'te    '.i.le    of    tho  The  native  shops  are  in  bazaars  in   the 

.Vonton/Cwo.o    %1   \'^*'   Calcutta   by   a  narrow   streets   of   the   native    town,    the 

rCtish    mt;.rfT^.5"V'^' "»*•''' """^'i  '"•'■""Pnl   heing  the  Burra.  and   the  Old 

hriok    eWn  Jhf  ^rJu"^   Calcutta    are    of  and  New  China  Bazaars.     The  religious, 

like  n«Wp«     n^«^r-!-'  ""*'  7'''"-?'  «f  th*""^  educational,  and  benevolent  institutions  o^ 

northern  oo\r?rr        '."''■  ''a'u''''^^  ^'^^.  *''«  Calcutta  nre  numerous,  the  leading  Brit- 

?he  /v«„2  fr  ;;„  1?'^''''^  by  the  natives,  ish.    American,    and    European    missions 

*J^l/f/"'t^f\'ff  .'"'.'• '%"«^-'''fh  1ms  nar-  being    represented.      The   educational   \„. 

IZZ'  t^^}     '  '^^"^   >l^t>'"lt   streeis.     The  Ktitutions    comprise    the    ITesldency    Col- 

Sed  til  ^Ka^^l*;;/  T^'T  ^"^  l"*^*"'.*'"^  Mohammedan  College,  and  the 
caned   the  Circular  Road.     On   the  west    Sanskrit  Collepe,  all  government  colleges 

fonrc\ll°dX's7rn7'''-n'l''?i".?  "^"*""  ^^''^'^  others''mainly%'uJp!,rted  by  S 
tetwa^n  ie  rivlr  -nVl  ?hf  ^fo*  k-^  ""'i^f'  «'«°"y.  ^f^^^^-  There  is  a  botanical 
oetwaen   tUfi  nver  and   the   fashionable   garden  belonging  to  the  Asia Uc  Society  op 
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»he  beaotlful  talnnd  of  Oiirdtii  R#ach.  1?^ 
•u.ninw  r«.ldenre  of  the  rich  Britlih.  i."d 
thrrf  are  tl«>  extoimlv*  botanical  RaHi-na 

with  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
jr.H,.tIe«.     At  the  end  of  the  17th  ceutury 

«"''i'"'fr.  *"  ""'i'  ««  cluster  of  fK 
nmU  viiiagea;  In  IhOl  it  contain.^,  with 


_.„^  ....„H<^. ,  .u  jnjFi  a  containt>(],  with 

Caldara    < "'i*''* ).^polido»o. 

Italian  pnlntor  born  in  141)5  ,t  Cnravag- 

rarrleil    bri.kH    f..r    tbp    niownii    in    the 

vailcan,  and  rnv.vJnK  the  artists  at  work 

there  dev..ied   hiniHeif  to  painting  under 

tliejuidnnte  of  Maturino.    He  wa>  after. 

fJh.l".    V".^'"^',^  .  ^y    Haphael    on     the 

atrkJl  '*>«'• ''t^nn-    Tte  oil  painting 

of  CAri*<  on  the  Way  to  Calvary  ig  his 

moat  noteworthy  picture.    In  1543  he  waa 

murdered  by  his  domestic. 

CaldaS   <''«l'daH:      from      L.      calidw 

aqutt.      9:ra  waters),  a  name 

of  various  place*      ah  warm  springs  7n 

Spain.  Portugal,  -    a  S.  America. 

C-ldeCOtt    '''Bl'de-kot),   Randolph, 

r«  1     J   t    ^o."'""*'^'    ''o™    at    Chester. 

England,  In  1840.    He  entered  a  bank,  but 

«nve     up     banking    for    art.     His    first 

succesR  was  the  publication,  in  1875,  of 

from '"w"/;'""''  "^  ^  volume' of  select  ons 
from  Washington  Irvlng's  Sketch-book 
under  the  title  of  Old  CAr/.tma/  It  was 
'«»°'*ed  by  his  illustrations  of  Brace- 
brtd^e  Ball  (1870).  of  Mrs.  Carr's  AWtA 
Italian  Folk  (1877),  of  Bllckbura's 
*[;.'»«  /Vfc  (l,S79),'of  J.^"XTalll 
vtth  Modern  Inntuncca  (1883)  iTia 
most  popular  work,  howeverrwas  the 
series  of  colored  children's  books  com! 
"X'rA^  'r  I?,  I'^^S.  and  including 
John  i.l,nn,  the  Kktfu  on  the  Death  of  I 

He^died    at   St.   Augustine,    Florida,    in 

Caldera     i'j?'-''?,'''^).  a  seaport.  Chile, 

na  outlet  forlb^SduVoflhe'^XT'r 
niines  m  the  interior.     Pop.  isV"     ^^ 
Calderon    |kAl-d<;-ron')   de  la  Babca, 
!.i.    1  .     ^'^^   l'i;uito,  a  crpEt  Sonn- 

^;^^^>  dramatist,  born  nt  Madrid    in  Vm- 

nS'n  '«  "  ^''^  J*'^"'t«'  College.  MaS" 
and  .nt  Salamanca.     Heforp  hSa  f  ...iffTil.M' 

Kar  he  had  written  his  th?rd  plo""S'v^ 

armv  nnn"'""''*  ,'"  .^«25.   he  entered  The 

»  he  iat^ecTllU'bv'^a  lS"it-  .  /" 

knieht  of \i,r  J'"*  Z^"'"  '•e  was  made 
servid  in  l^n''?"*'^'.,''^  Santiago,  and  he 
served  In  1640  m  the  campaign  in  C^ata- 


{••nla.  In  imi  h«»  entered  the  cler«<*I 
profewion,  and  in  10.VJ  obtalne<l  a  chap- 
lain ■  office  In  the  archiepUcopal  church 

hLL^m"-  .'J"*  ■■  tl'i"  "ituatlon  re- 
moved him  too  far  from  court,  he  re- 
ceived, In  10««,  another  at  the  klnaV 
ci.urt  chapel  (being  still  allowed  to  hold 
the  former)  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
pcnson  waa  assigned  him  from  the 
Bliilian  revenue.  His  fame  greatly  in- 
creased bis  Income,  as  he  was  wdiiite*!  by 
the  principal  cities  of  Spain  co  compose 
their  autoi  tacramental,/,,  for  whl(h   he 

specialy  prided  himself.  Besides  L«rolc 
coniediea  and  historical  plays,  some  of 
which  merit  the  name  of  tragcilea. 
Calderon  has  left  ninety-five  autot  «iTa 
mentalea,  200  loa$  (preludes),  and  lOfl 
taynetci  (farces).  He  wrote  his  last 
P'"y  In  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
Ills  smaller  poems  are  now  forgotten  •  but 
his  plays  have  maintained  their  place  on 
the  stage  even  more  than  those  of  I»pe 
%a  ^"r,^'  ^^^^'  number  amounts  to 
•  M  ^^\°^^'  however,  many  more, 
sonie  of  which  were  never  published.  He 
died  In  1681. 

CalderWOOd  (k*''der-w>id).  David, 
„„M  I  .1  ,  V;  * .  S^'ottlsh  divine  an j 
ecclesiastical  historian,  born  l.n7.5,  and  In 
1004  ordained  minister  of  Crniling.  Rox- 
&!!''*'[?•  ^here  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  prelacy.  In  1617  he  was  banished  for 
contumacy,  and  went  to  Holland.  In 
iluft  i""  «'t«ni''d  to  Scotland,  and  in 
1040  became  minister  of  the  church  of 
Pencnitland,  near  Edinburgh.  He  then 
engaged    in    writing   the   History   of   the 

died']i^oS5.  *''  ''"''•''^  ^'''^-  «* 
Caledonia  ['«al-e-<l«'ni-a).  the  name 
«!„«  r.f  a  *,  °J'  Yi^^ch  the  northern  por- 
on  of  Scotland  first  became  known  to 
the  Romans,  when  in  the  year  80 
Agricoja  occupied  the  country  up  to  the 
line  of  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth 
ILain^  ?«''  the  Col,.donians  in  83.  and 
again  at  Mons  Orampius  in  8-1,  -    battle 

Tncifi?  Mf'Th"'^  'Ic-scription  is  •  .en  bj 
incitus.  In  the  early  part  of  .he  3d 
century   they  maintained  a   brave  resI;^ 

ftrh  sto?r?m'' ''"'  '^'  """"^  t'><'°  s 

,^«,.  '2"*^  importance.  Caledonia  Is 
MOW  used  as  a  poetical  name  of  Scotland 

Caledonian  Canal,  ^  waterway 

innd     and    allowing    vessels    of    r>00    or 

Sh*"Fil*aVd"'h^'"  *""  ""t'^y  F'«h  ?« 
iyo<_n  r.11  and  the  sea  on  the  west     Th« 

Srof  wM'eH'*^  f  ^^  being  about  00 
miles,  of  which  only  22  consist  of  caojl 


Calendar 


ST'^.'-u  V^tf   ■'?   twenty-wven   lock«, 
the  UshMt  being  about  05  feet  above  the 

Ms* 

Calendar  (karen-dar,  L.  colendarium, 
from  calenda,  the  first  day 
of  the  month),  a  record  or  marking  out  of 
time  as  systematically  divided  into  years, 
months,  weeks,  and  days.  The  periodical 
occurrence  of  certain  natural  phenomena 

Sf^e  rise  to  the  first  division  of  time,  the 
ivision  into  weeks  being  the  only  purely 
arbitrary    partition.     The    year    of    the 
ancient    Egyptians    was    based    on    the 
changes  of  the  seasons  alone,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  lunar  month,  and  contained 
oo5  days  divided  into  twelve  months  of 
thirty  days  each,  with  five  supplementarv 
days  at  the  end  of  the  year.     The  Jewish 
year  consisted  of  lunar  months  of  which 
they  reckoned  twelve  in  the  year,  inter- 
calating a  thirteenth  vhen  necessary  to 
maintain  the  correspondence  of  the  par- 
ticular  months   with   the  regular  recur- 
rence of  the  seasons.     The  Greeks  in  the 
earliest  period  also  reckoned  by  lunar  and 
Intercalary  months,  but  after  one  or  two 
nianges  adopted  the  plan  of  Meton  and 
Euctemon,  who  took  account  of  the  fact 
that  in  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  the 
new  moons  return  upon  the  same  days 
of   the   year  as   before.    This   period   of 
nineteen  years  was  found,  however,  to  be 
about  six  hours  too  long,  and  subsequent 
calculators  still  failed  to  make  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seasons  return  on  the  same 
fixed  day  of  the  year.     Each  month  was 
divided  into  three  decads.     The  Romans 
at  first  divided  the  year  into  ten  months, 
but  they  early  adopted  the  Greek  method 
of  lunar  and  intercalary  months,  making 
the  lunar  year  consist  of  354.  and  after- 
wards of  355  days,  leaving  ten  or  eleven 
days  and  a  fraction  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Intercalary    division.     This    arrangement 
continued   till   the   time  of  Ciesar.     The 
first  day  of   the   month   was   called    the 
calenda.      In    March,    May,    July,    and 
CkJtober   the  15th,   in   other   months   the 
lath,  was  called  the  idea.     The  ninth  day 
1? *?  *u*  *^*'^  (reckoning  inclusive)  was 
caUed   the   nones,  being  therefore   either 
the  7th  or  the  5th  of  the  month.     From 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  Roman  method  of 
reckoning,  the  calendar  came  to  represent 
the   vernal    equinox    nearly    two    months 
after   the   event,  and   at   the   request   «>f 
Julius     r^sar,     the     Greek     astronomer 
Bosigenes,  with  the  assistance  of  Marcus 
Fabius,    contrived    the    so-called    Julian 
calendar.      The   chief    improvement    con- 
sisted   m    restorinij    the    eciuinox    to    its 
proper   place   by   inserting   two    months 
between  November  and  December,  so  that 
the  year  707  (B.C.  46),  called  the  vear 
•/  conjuHon  contained  fourteen  months. 
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In  the  number  of  days  the  Greak  com- 
g2,f^?*'°m'"'f,  "dopted,  which  made  it 
365H>  To  dispose  of  the  quarter  of  a 
day  it  was  determined  to  intercalate  a  day 
every  fourth  year  between  the  23d  and 
24th  of  February.  This  calendar  con- 
tinu^  in  use  among  the  Romans  until 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  throughout 
Christendom  till  1582. 

By  this  time,  owing  to  the  cumulative 
error    of    eleven     minutes,     the     vernal 
equinox  really  took  place  ten  days  earlier 
than  its  date  in  the  calendar,  and  accord- 
ingly Pope  Gregory  XIII  issued  a  brief 
abolishing    the    Julian    calendar    in    all 
Cathohc  countries,  and  introducing  in  its 
stead  the  one  now  in  use,  the  Gregorian 
or  reformed  calendar.     In   this  way  be- 
gan   the    new   style,    as   opposed    to    the 
other  or  old  style.     Ten  days  were  to  be 
dropped ;  every  hundredth  year,  which  by 
the  old  style  was   to  have  been  a   leap 
year,  was  now  to  be  a  common  year,  the 
fourth  excepted;  and   the  length  of  the 
solar  year  was  taken  to  be  365  days,  five 
hours,    forty-nine    minutes    and     twelve 
seconds  the  difference  between  which  and 
subsequent    observations    is    immaterial. 
The  new  calendar  was  adopted  in  Spain. 
Portugal,     and     France     in     1.582;     in 
Catholic  Switzerland,   Germany  and   the 
Netherlands  in  1.583 ,  in  Poland  in  1586 ; 
m  Hungary  in  1587;  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Denmark  in  1700;  in 
Switzerland  in  1701 ;  in  England  and  its 
colonies  m  17.')2;  and  in  Sweden,  1753. 
In  the  English  calendar  of  1752,  also,  the 
1st  of  January  was  now  adopted  as  the 
beginning  of  the  legal  year,  and  it  was 
customary    for    some    time    to    give    two 
dates  for  the  period  intervening  between 
li  J^S'^ary  a°d  25th  March,  that  of  the 
«'*J,  ana  that  of  the  new  year,  as  Jt.iuary 
iTo  2/3.     Russia  alone  retains   the   old 
style,  which  now  differs  twelve  days  from 
tlie  new.     Steps   were  taken   in   1910  to 
abolish    tliis    discrepancy   and    bring    the 
Jtussian    calendar    into    conformity    with 
that  of  the  other  natinn.s. 

In  France,  during  the  revolution,  a 
new  calendar  was  introduced  by  a  decree 
?-no  rr?*"*'^°"'  Convention,  Nov.  24, 
1  <83.     The  new   reckoning  was   to  com- 


mence  on  the  autumnal  equinox  of  179" 
which  fell  upon  the  22d  of  September! 
when  the  first  decree  of  the  new  republic 
had  been  promulgated.  The  year  was 
made  to  consist  of  twelve  months  of  three 
«r,™Kr-  %a^h,  and,  to  complete  the  full 
V  n  i^o'  ^'■*'  ^''?'' /'ays,  or  sansculottidea 
(in  leap  years  six)  were  added  to  the  end 
™*'oa''/n-  The  seasons  and  months 
^d  ne/?"rrjr^^"-t""»n.:  22d  Sept.  t« 
-*.cl  Dec;  Venddimatre,  vintage  month: 
Brumatre,  foggy  mootb;  Frimairc,  sle«t 


Calender 

month.  Winter ;  22d  Deo.  to  22d  March  • 
iV«rd*c.  snowy  month;  7'/«c.''7«.  rainv 
month :   Vent6sr.  windy  monf,      SrS 

montd,  flordal,  flower  month;  PruH-ial 
^d    sTnr°  u     ^."™"T:  22d  June  to 

Sn*     T^^'/on'raon  Christian   o^  Gre- 

P«^^  «"'??''"/  r*^  re-established  in 
France  on  the  1st  Jannarv,  1806.  bv  Na- 
poleon. For  the  Mohami^dan  calendar, 
see  Hej*ra,  »cuuai, 

Calender  (|tal>n-<l^r).  a  machine  con- 
{...1.^  /  .  s'siing  of  two  or  more  cvl- 
^nder8  (ca  enders)  revolvins  so  nearly  in 

Zlr*"  no'''*^  r^'^  *'*''^'  that  clofh  o? 
paper  passed   between  them  is  smoothed 

orher^k?„'d  .''/fi"?T  .P^f««"re,  or  sor^ 
surface  **  "  imparted   to  the 

Calenders,  "  ?^*  <>^  dervishes  in 
preach  in  the'^'l^fc-^XS" td  ''^11 
ffi  fo'u^uV^""^  ''•''"^^^  derive^d'f^l* 
Calends  y^arendz;  L.  calendw),  the 
♦».»  »  "^i  "^y  of  t'le  month  amone 

caicnaa,a  time  that  never  occurred-  an 
*nc.ent  Roman  phrase  which  originated  In 
^L  ^^''^  J^"^  ^^^  CJ'-eeks  had  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  Roman  calends.  ^ 
Calendula  <''a-len'du-la),  the  mari- 
n  1      J.  ^oW  genus  of  plants. 

talenture  <kalfn-tiir),  a  Wnd  of 
within  th^  *  delirium  sometimes  caused 
«l /nbv  ilr.  *"•"?•  ^«P^"a"y  on  board 
id"  thnf  fhr"'"^^''  excessive  heat.  It  is 
«aia   that   the   sufferer  imagines   the  spa 

its  appeaJince'  "'*''°''"  *°^  ^"^^'^  ot 
Calgary   i*;«l>a-ri).  a  city  of  Alberta, 

Calhoun   (|fnl-'ion')   John  Caldwell 

5X^- rfsnf.^rs.CC- 
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and  in  1845  became  again  a  senator  n« 
continued  till  his  defth  an^Kate  of 
extreme  «tate  rights,  and  of  the  ^icy  S' 
the  slavp-holdlng  states,  the  nulEtlon 
movement  in  South  Carolina  nlS 
SriSrUx''''''  due  to  him.    He  died  Afa^ 

Call  ^'^"'Je.).  a  town  of  Colombia,  South 
America,  state  of  Cauca.  It  has 
a  good  trade  Pop.  about  16,000."  " 
Caliber  i^^^}-^')'  »  technical  term 
„«  .  c  *°''  the  diameter  of  the  bore 

ft^r«^T'^'  M««  applied  to  inside  diaS! 
eters  of  other  hollow  apnaratna. 

Calico  i^^}^:^^'  from  Calicut  in 
nin}„  «,^,i}  .}'  ■  jReneral  term  for  any 
plain  white  cotton  cloth  ;  in  America  1 1 1« 
usually  applied  to  printe;i  coftons.  "  *' 
LallCO-pnnting  |^  the  art  of  apply. 

after  it  has  come  7romSh~e'h"ndV^J 
weaver  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fnrm 
broS  "L'm-  ..™VrJ  oirgin'ali? 
«d  onTnen  tc^'^enXd^TllfLI 

was  i°r  hIT*^  '"*"  Britain  i^mS  ^"d 
yf  o"«rinally  accomplished  by  meana^f 
hand-blocks  made  of  woodon  which  Mt- 
terns  or  parts  of  patterns  for  each  ffil 
ferent  color  were  cut.  These  bl(«k8  were 
nL-T^""/  i''™en«ions.  according  ?oth^ 
nature  of  the  work,  and  where  aevera! 
colors  were  employed  in  one  patt^ra  a 
block  for  each  color  was  neieswry.  As 
an  improvement  in  the  method  of  nrint! 
ing  from  wooden  blocks,  espedallv  wW 
delicacy  of  outline  is  reqK.  Jngra'^ 
eopperplates  were  introduced  aboufireO? 
but  the  greatest  improvement  was  effected 

^h^  .u'  *^''  ^ayiag  almost  superseded 
stjies.      The    machinery    now    generally 

thTcv^Z*"  ^^y"'°"«  niodificKs  i? 
n  ,  Jii  ^^"^  printing-machine,  in  which  a 
number  of  separate  engraved  cylinders  are 
mounted,  corresponding  to  the  nuS  !^ 
colors  to  be  printed.     Formeriy  the  doth 

everfoo'lor'.t::^  '^''""^^  '^'  m^a^hine  fo? 
nf  «?„„!?•  •  •'"*  °"^'  by  an  arrangement 
?L  -n'""^  ^"^"?  ingenious  and  eff^ 
tive,  any  number  of  cylinders  ate  fittd 
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•  substance  which  may  have  Httle  or  no 
color  itself,   but  has  an  affinity  for  the 
fiber,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  color- 
ing matter,  on  the  other— the  dye  or  color- 
ing  matter  being  subsequently   fixed   by 
dyeing  on  such  parts  of  the  cloth  aa  have 
been  impregnated  with  the  mordant,  and 
thus  bringing  out  the  pattern.    In  steam- 
color    printing    the   coloring    material   is 
a|)plied  to  the  cloth  direct  from  the  print- 
ing-cylinder,    and    8ubse(|uently    fixed    by 
steuminjr.      In    steam-colors    there   is    no 
liiiiit  to  the  number  and  variety  of  shades 
V,  iii<h    niny   be   produced,   each   color-box 
"M  the  cylinder  printing-machine  cuntaiu- 
lug   all   the  ingredients   essential   to   the 
production  and  fixation  of  a  separate  and 
distinct  shade  of  color.     This  process  is 
supersedius  im.st  of  the  other  styles,  the 
brilliant    coal-tar    colors    so    extensively 
iisi'd  b«'in?  almost  entirely  fixed  by  stcaiii- 
ing.     Tlu'   bodies  used  for  fixing' >c.e  tin 
mordants,    tannic    acid,    etc.,    which    are 
mixed    with    the    dye-colors    and    printed 
together.     The    effects    of   calico-printing 
are  varied  by  numerous  other  operations, 
such  as  the  d'tHchargc-style,  in  which  the 
cloth  is  first  dyed  all  over,  then  printed 
in    a    certain    pattern     with    discharge- 
chemicals,  which  either  produce  a  pattern 
of  some  other  color,  or  one  purely  white, 
as    in    the    Turkey-red    bandanna    hand- 
kerchiefs.    The  rcsiat-atyle.   in   some   re- 
spects,   is  the   reverse   of   the   discharge- 
style;  the  process  being  to  print  a  pattern 
in   certain   chemicals,    which   will   enable 
those   parts   to   resist   the  action   of   the 
dye  subsequently  applied  to  all  other  parts 
of  the  cloth.     After  the  prints  have  un- 
dergone   the    printing    process    they    are 
submitted  to  a  series  of  finishing  opera- 
tions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  to 
the  fabrics  a  pleasing  appearance  to  the 
eye. 

Calicut  (•^al'i-kut),  a  seaport  of  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  which  was  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1792.  It  was  the  first  port  in 
India  visited  by  Europeans,  the  Portu- 
guese adventurer,  Pedro  da  Covilham 
having  landed  here  about  1486,  and  Vasco 
da  Gama  in  1498.  It  has  considerable 
trade,  and  manufactures  cotton  cloth,  to 
which  It  has  given  the  name  calico.  Poo. 
'<<>.!  •81. 


tinct  portions — the  central  being  much  the 
most  densely  populated.    This  central  por- 
tion  18   embraced    between    the   parallels 
Sii'  and  40°,  and  has  on  its  e.  side  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  its  w.  the  Coast 
Ranges.     Between    these    two    mountain 
chains  lies  the  Great  Central  Valley  of 
the    Sacramento    and    San    Jonquin,'  re- 
nowned for  its  beauty  and  fertility.     It  is 
this  valley,  which  is  about  4.W  miles  in 
length  by  about  40  in  breadth,  to  which 
the  state  now  owes  its  primipal  wealth, 
and    which    has   made   it   famous    for   its 
whoat.  its  wool,  its  fruits  (including,'  sub 
tropical  fruits  in  the  s.),  and  the  produce 
of  its  vineyards.     N.  of  the  parallel  of 
40»,   where   the   a)ast  Ranges   and   the 
Merra    unite,    the   country    is    extremely 
rouirh  and  thinly  inhabited.     That  portion 
ot    the    state    which    lies    to    the    8.    and 
K.  of  the  southern  junction  of  the  Coast 
Uansres  and  the  Sierra  is  also  thinlv  in- 
habited, with  the  exception  of  a   iiarrov.- 
Mnp  along  the  coast.     The  principal  river 
IS  the  Sacramento,  which  flows  s.  for  up- 
w-ards  of  .300  miles,   receiving  numerous 
affluents    from    the    Sierra    Nevada,    and 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Suisun.     The  San 
Joaquin  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  flows 
N.    for   about    250    miles,    and    joins    the 
Sacramento  about  l;"  miles  above  Suisun 
Bay.    It  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Tul6 
{Jf  Tiilares,  and  has  numerous  tributaries. 
Ihe  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  forming  the 
most    capacious    harbor    on    the    Pacific 
coast,    i.s    about    GO    milos   in    length,    14 
broad,  and  with  a  coost-line  of  275  miles 
It  IS  connected  with  the  ocean  by  a  strait 
about   2   miles    wide,   and   from   5    to    7 
long,  called  the  Golden  Gate.    The  city  of 
San  Frnneisco  stands  on  the  N.  w.  shore 
of  the  southern  arm. 

The  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada- 
Mount  Shasta,  Lassen's  Butte,  Spanish 
Peak.  Pyramid  Peak,  Mounts  Dana. 
Lyell.    Brewer,    Tyndall,    Whitney,    and 

itew'"'""''',  f^*"°  10,000  to  nearlv 
lo.OUO  feet  above  the  sea  (Mount  Whit- 
ney is  14.88G).  The  volcanic  character 
of  the  state  IS  manifested  by  the  moun- 
tain formations;  and  earthquakes  are 
frequent.  California  is  celebrated  for  its 
many  wonderful  natural  obj  :Cts  and  re- 


Calif  and  Califate.  gee  caUph. 


.v.„_i  11 -muiui  uuj  :v,-io  auu  re- 
markable scenery.  Notewortu-'  are  the 
\osemite  Valley  (\vbich  see)  and  the  '  bi;; 


tree  groves,  containing  groutis 'of  mam- 
moth trees— ..S'c<7»om  pi fjantCa— some  of 
which  reach  the  height  of  nearly  400  feet 
ana  an  enormous  girth. 

.    ^„^  ^„„,  ,.^..,„„^  .,,     ,  ,„      f'^^^  mineral  resources  of  California  are 

length  of  the  stat^,  meas,  An " abo  V  7^  ahnn^W  ''T"""''^-.  *^'"'»  '«  f«"°'l  «" 
miles,. following  the  indenta  i  ms  (  „  he  hS  vnT,',  *i'*'  1"«''«ty  obtained  in  1910 
"     -"-*-''---''  "nine    being    valued    at    over    $21.0(JO00O       It 

was  first  disci,vered  in  184?^.  nnd  brought 
a  great  rush  of  settlers  to  this  part  of  the 


California  CK-Jl'f'""'"'-a),  one  of  the 
on  tiia  r.  •c^"A^*^''  States,  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean;  area,  l.-iK'^DT 
square  miles.    The  coast  extonrI«  tlie  Tnl 


s  nnw^^.J'  ViT*  ^"-^ '""•-niaiioiis.  (Ml  the 
8.  part  of  the  coast  are  a  few  islands 
The  state  may  be  divided  into  three  S 


California 


petroleum,  salt  ^.d  'b^r".'^''"^*"'  *=«»»«'. 

annual  temnprnf .Vii '  °^?  ^^^  ^a™©  mean 

and  fie  ceS!er  of  iTalV^'-'i'^H"'^  °^  Spain 
erally  8DP«lrin»    >    "^'^'  *'"1  ™ay,  een- 

dry  and  a.  lit \Zlon  nV^^^  '?*"  * 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  AWph  ♦?  *^?  ^^^^r 
said  to  be  that  of  ^.^^f^*  *''<'  climate  is 
most  important  ffr^"^"^*^"'  «»"'>'?.  The 
forage  Zrley*^f«™  "«Ps  are  hay  and 

toesf  sugar  i,oe^s"^oat^^f*'  '^'*"'5'  P°ta- 
Fruits  are  most  in^^'  >«Ps  and  corn. 

grapes,  apples?  polrsnlni"'^')!'^'"'^  ^"^"-^ 
peaches.  eherrio»    ^  '  ^'"ms,  figs,  orangey 

grapef^it'^'TTe  'eXr^nf'  ^I'^^'^'^f  ""^ 
dried  fruits  and  pS^  ^n^"""-  ^"''^"' 
laree.      Tho   ^,.il-  *">.'''6o   olives  is   verv 

rapidly  ?x[lnmntf^^\'f  *^«  ^^°'  ^» 
wine  and  branX  „»J^  •  ?  Production  of 
increasing  a?LTff„^'*'?'"«  >«  large  and 
nearly  5C>  per  cenf  of  th  PS^^tised  on 
The  fisheries  of  CalifnJLi^  cuftivated  land, 
and  stock  and  poult?vrii-"^  Prosperous, 
carried   on.    Vaniif«T.,r,^'«'°».  are  widely 

not  among  the  SHn«r^'  J'^*'"'^^  ««» 
rapidly  o/ the  increase  lumhl'*"'J'  ?"•« 
ber  products  slnnl^htal^A  '""^er  and  tim- 
ing, and  canning  and  nf.=°^  "^^t  pack- 
lead.  Thereisn  lnr^„<P'^^?*""^'i°S'  in  the 
cially  with 'the  Oriel?  ^""'^  *™'^*''  ««?«- 

of  the  Mexican  War -in  i«^^**°?'^^"^°^« 
mitted  into  the  Union  t^  '*  "^^^  a^^' 
number  of  ediicAH^^fi  •    ?•*  Possesses  a 

among  t//m1hTuaKrSlff  ^^'^^ 
of  which  the  famous  Tipir^n.  California, 
a  part,  and  theUlLd^ts^^f^T^^'^Vr  '^ 

aScitTJs^  «  ^«  ««^^^^^^^^^^ 
tallforma,  fo^^^R-     a     territory     of 


Caliph 


Caligula  <»'a-"<r'o-la),^CAiirs  C^esab 
Roman  emperor^'i'r^f  OERMANrculf*? 
Agrippina?  was  born^  J  ^"Tnl'"^  ""'^ 

popular' bv"l-f  ^,'?*  ""'Je  himse  f  "erj 
popular  by  his  mildness  and  ostentatioui 


Caligula. 


considered    himself  %"'"J"T°''^''«   ^^^u 

sacrifices  to  be  offered  to^ii^'    ^1•^    *'«"^<"d 
his  erentpcf  "^  onered  to  himself.     One  of 

Sfe  be' ween  'r^,^°«  the  building  of  a 

boast  of  marching  ovpl.'^i^'**  ^'  ""^'^  *« 
land.     He  nrowL  ^1"*^  ^*^a   on  dry 

OermanTand  Britnl'?';'^''''''  ^^  «»"'. 
the  sea,  hrbade  1  f,  sn?r'^  '""'"'^  '■^a<'h«<J 
for  spoils  and  H,»n  ''!r''\^"f''f''-  «htUg 
«ome.^   A    last  a  band  i'f^    *^*"?    '»'»'''^   *« 

an  end  to  hfs  career  in  the^lJ^n"*"'^  P"^' 
li's  nge.  °  the  29th  year  of 


s''f2S"iiL*^:sF«°|'  ^"  ""^per,  ft«-pe„,  co„„.e: ;;;: 

lines.     If  jc  i.,_„_,    '"'^»     area     0l.yG2    sn.    mencnr-.    n,        I?"^     ^ith     arched     Io»o     fT 
hue  i'o  oo.-V."'^^'-*  ^lounia  nous  and  arid       .'"sure    the    <linmor„„„    "*'"?.    ■"2''    *o 
in5'm^^Lir=--'"«l'/eagSu 
nre    Loretto    « nrf    i  „    t>    '®  *^^'"^^  to^ns 

[•"PuKntio"  47  OS-    of  S.n'm"'"    ^«P'^"1- 
iialf  are  Indians.  ''°"  P^''^»Ps  a 


measure  thT  •  ^""  arched  1o»,  f,j 
^lobulJr  bodies^^'o^S  f  M"'"^"-  «- 
retracted  po  nts  to  mil  ^*"^'^^'  '"^^^  «"<! 

C«S  V"''  ^^  a^nSnt/"'  ^■"^-- 
Caliph,  £^,[.f;4r    lOuuP     (kal'if, 

name  asBumed  by *thf  ^^ *■  ^ "' >  1»  »»>« 
"uieu  oy  the  successors  of  Mo- 


CUipli 


Calixtinet 


hammed  in  the  goTersment  of  the  faith- 
ful aod  in  the  high-prieathood.    Caliphate 
waa  therefore  the  name  given  to  the  em> 
pire  of   these   princes  which   the   Arabs 
founded  in  Asia,  and  enlarged,  within  a 
few  centuries,   to  a  dominion   exceeding 
even  the  Boman  empire  in  extent.     The 
appellation  of  caliph  has  long  ago  be«n 
8-wallowed  up  in  8hah,  Sultan,  Emir,  and 
other  titles  peculiar  to  the  East.  Moham- 
med having  died  without  naming  his  suc- 
cessor, three  rival  parties  appeared  imme- 
diately after   his  death.     The   first  was 
headed  by  Omar  a  kinsman  of  the  proph- 
et,   who   demanded   the   election    of   Abu 
Bekr,   Mohammed's    father-in-law.      The 
second  party  was  headed  by  Ali,  the  hus- 
band of  Fatima,  the  prophet's  daughter, 
who  declared  for  himself.    The  third  party 
consisted  of  people  of  Medina,   who  de- 
manded the  election  of  one  of  themselves. 
Abu   iiekr  was  chosen    (a.d.   «J32),   and 
prosecuting  the  conquest  of  Syria,  he  de- 
feated the  Byzantine  emperor  Heraclius 
and     took    Damascus.      His    successor, 
Omar,  completed  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
took   Jerusalem,   subjugated   Egypt,  and 
defeated  the  Persians.    He  is  said  to  have 
erected  over  1500  mosques.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Othman,  or  Osman,  who  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Persia  and  other 
Ekistern  countries,  extended  his  dominion 
in  Africa,  and  took  Cyprus  and  Bhodes. 
Othman   was   succeeded   by   Ali,   who   is 
regarded  as  the  first  legitimate  possessor 
of   the  dignity   by   a   numerous  sect  of 
Mohammedans,  which  gives  him  and  his 
son,  Hassan,  almost  equal  honor  with  the 
prophet.     During  his  reign  a  great  schism 
divided  the  Mohammedans  into  two  sects 
called  the  Sunnites  and  the  Shiites,  the 
former  acknowledging  the  authority  of  all 
the  caliphs,  the  latter  acknowledging  only 
Ali  and  his  descendants.    Ali  was  mur- 
dered in  A.D.  660,  and  his  son  Hassan  in 
061,  when  Moawiyah,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ommiyades,  became  caliph, 
and  transferred  his  capital  from  Medina 
to  Damascus.     His  army  continued   the 
conquest  of  Northern  Africa,  and  twice 
unsuccessfully    attacked    Constantinople. 
Carthage  was  taken  in  698,  after  which 
the  Mohammedans  encountered  no  serious 
opposition  in  Northern  Af-.';a.    From  the 
union  o£  the  Arabic  and  Berber  races  of 
Africa    sprung    the    Moors   of   Saracenic 
history.      The    conquest    of    Spain    im- 
mediately followed,  Tarik,  the  lieutenant 
of   the    Saracen   general,    Musa,    having 
totally  defeated  the  King  of  the  Goths. 
The    caliphate    now    extended    from    the 
Oxus    and    Indus    to    the    Atlantic.    In 
732    a    great   host    of    Moslem    soldiery 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  invaded  France, 
but  were  totally  defeated  at  Tours  by 


Charles  Martel.  In  7.55  the  Mobam- 
medan  dominion  split  up  into  the  Eattern 
and  We$tern  Caliphatet,  the  western 
caliph  having  Spain,  with  his  capital  at 
Cordova ;  and  the  eastern  including 
Northern  Africa,  with  the  capital  at  Bag- 
dad. The  former  was  ruled  by  a  series  of 
Ommiyade  caliphH;  the  latter  by  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Abbasides.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Abbaside  caliphs  of  Bagdad 
was  llaruu  al  Rashid  (Aaron  the  Just), 
78(5-808.  uuder  whom  learning,  science, 
and  art  were  in  a  fiourishing  state.  Sub- 
rtequently  the  Moslem  kingdom  lost  prov- 
ince after  province,  and  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  waa 
destroyed.  Numerous  independent  dy- 
nasties were  set  up,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  that  of  the  F'atimites, 
founded  by  an  African  Saracen  who 
claimed  descent  from  Fatima  the  daughter 
of  the  prophet.  This  dynasty  conquered 
Sicily  and  several  parts  of  Italy,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine.  It  came  to  ar  "nd  in 
1171.  In  1031  the  Western  (.  phate 
ceased,  and  the  Saracenic  domiuian  in 
Spain  was  broken  up  into  sever;  1  small 
states.  The  most  brilliant  period  of  the 
Western  Caliphate  was  in  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries,  when  literature,  science, 
and  art  were  in  more  flourishing  condition 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  The  East- 
ern Caliphate  lingered  on  till  1258,  when 
Bagdad  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
Mongols. 

Calisaya  Bark  S,\f  ?&>•,?, -'; 

cinchona  bark,  namely,  that  of  Uitichona 
calUdya  or  flava. 

Calisthenics  (kal-is-then'lks)  the  art 
wMuavuvuxvo  jjf   exercising    the    body 

for  the  purpose  of  giving  strength  to  the 
muscles  and  grace  to  the  carriage.  The 
term  is  usually  applied  to  the  physi- 
cal exercises  of  women  and  girls,  as 
gymnastics  is  to  those  of  men  and 
boys. 

Caliver  (•'a'''-ver),  an  early  form  of 
hand-gun,  musket,  or  arque- 
buse,  lighter  and  shorter  than  the  musket, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in 
being  fired  without  a  rest,  and  much  more 
rapidly.  It  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  about  1630. 

CalixtineS  (kariks-tms),  or  Utba- 
.  QUISTS,  a  sect  of  Hussites 

in  Bohemia,  who  published  their  con- 
fession in  1421,  the  leading  article  of 
which  was  a  demand  to  partake  of  the 
cup  (calix)  as  well  as  of  the  bread  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  from  which  they  re- 
ceived their  name  of  Utraquista  (L. 
uterque,  both).  Their  tenets  were  con- 
ceded by  the  articles  of  Basel  in  1433. 
and  they  became  the  predominant  party 


Caliztna 


Calixtfs  ^°     ■  '«"°^«'     «'     G^orgr 

CalixtUS     (ka'-liks'tus).  the  name  of 

--,  -   p '"'■ee^  popes.— Calixtus    I 

«?  *  Koman  bishop  from  217  fn  294 
when  he  suffered  mnrtyrdom -^"aTTv 
TU8  n  was  elected  in  1119    jn '7^     "' 

pelled  pope,  Gelasius  II,  who  had  h««, 
V  ?n"H  h  ■:?  V^i^.^'y  the'EmperJrte; 

E   ^F'^S^'-y^VIII.    whom    he    drove" 

In   1 1  oo   T    ^^^   emperor    to    force    him. 

Worif*  n/^-"^  '."'  th«  Concordat  of 
tvorms.  iio  died  in  1124.— Calixtttb 
III,  chosen   in   llOS  in   Rome    as  at^f 

t^hTpmn.^^'^'l?'  i"'  and  confirmed  by' 
nhf;- i°P^'^"'".  ^ '■'^■•^''"ck  I,  in  1178  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  Pope  Alexander  m 

CallXtUS   (properly    Ca?««cn).    Geobo. 
ISSet  Sch£wi;?di:d"*iri65T'  ?n"?fij3 

«-,  r'^^.7ni%rpS*i^  -te  oi 

^*^^  lenik.^c*^'/"!^"?^  '°  ^afi«»s 
Joint-sto"r^cVmp"^nie^/\;.°d  ThfZl  *" 
demand  for  payment  'of*?he  whole"^!  * 
portion   of  tfie  amount   whlch^o  LrLn 

♦hL  „   •:-   ^   ]    '"    Presbyter  an    churchps 

bers  of  «°r.  '^""'°'  "'^"^  ''y  the  "^Sm: 
ifnn^  *  congregation  calling  on  or  in- 
?nr  *  5  clergyman  to  becomi  their  nas- 
or,  and  presented  to  him  after  Le  hfl« 
been  duly  elected.— Co?/  to  thchn-    thl 

oTSrtsiT^'^^  ""^  '  ''^"-  *«  the  rank 

Calla  111513'' >A  a  ".pnus  of  plants,  nat. 

species  a^r^Tew^and'^orwi.  ?'>«  .^nown 

.""^'h  of  Europe  and  Americ"     it  'is 
■'aste    luf  wh^*T°^H.  •'^tremely  a.  rid  Tn 


CaUimaoliiii 


Callao  Uf»l-,r«'»).  •  wiport  ton  o( 

in  the  Pacihc.  and  there  is  a  dock  wfth  nn 
^-^l      Jf.;wU,(XX^  besides  a  floating  Iron 

g^ano  copr^r  ore.  sodium  Sitrate'JioE 
famous  oJJo*"  '^®  starting  point  of  the 
lamous  Oroya  railway.     In  1746  tha  nM 

Calloott  <'«.l'*<><),   loan   Wail,   as 
«n<IM  under  H.nd.l  rJbtSiJ'S;  M™" 

-^  .^l^PPn'^r-  but  distinguished  hfawlf 
specially  in  landscape-painting  iS  1837 
he  was  knighted,  and  in  1843  was  »tu 
o^f  ^KrS.^^^'  "^  '^^  royarcoCio^ 

Callernish  ("falVr-nish),  a  village 
Isle  of  To»io  la  .^'Strict  of  Scotland, 
w»l    fn^T*%^^.™>'e«  ^est  of  Storno- 

Ss  Thf  ^"^  ''"  .*=^^'^«  «f  standing 
siones  The  mam  circle  is  40  feot  In 
diaineter,  formed  of  twelve  n^oJ? 
bl,ocks  of  gneiss  from  10  tTfe  feet  hiri. 

Callichthys    <kal-ik'this),     a    genus 

water  dnrfnJ^^^  "^"  ^a*"*  in  search  of 
water  during  dry  seasons. 

CalllgOnam  <^«l-'Vo-num>.    a    genus 
►nlv«rnn.„„»"^    shrubs    belonging   to 


£  ^^'TT^r-  *h/Pst-knoT:%,S? 
fh?  rl     ••  P""?"".  of  the  steppes  nM? 

of  wWclTarp  n*?.*  ""•!  ^"-"'t  «nd  shells 
PoTk^  are  often  eaten  to  allay  thirst. 
talllinachns  ^a'-im'a-kus).  1.  A 
T^nrian.  born  at  C>rene  ^rifhl  ^'^."■ 

w?ote  L  »n.v^'"'"'*''''»e   Museum.     He 


Callinger 


Calophyllnin 


eomediea,  etc.,  but  only  some  seventy-two 
epigrams  and  six  hymns  remain. — 2.  A 
Greek  architect  and  artist  who  flourished 
about  400  B.O.,  the  reputed  originator  of 
the  Corinthian  column. 

Call'inger.    see  SaUnjar. 

flfllliiinB  (kal-ll'nu8>',  of  Ephesus,  the 
VUlliaus  earliest    Greek    elejtiac    poet, 
flourished    about   730  B.C.     Only   a   few 
fragments  of  his  elegies  are  extant. 
Callione    (kal-l'o-pe),    one    of    the 

*^       Muses.      She    presided    over 
eloquence  and  heroic  poetry  and  was  the 
mother  of  Orpheus. 
Callione     "^  organ  of  pipes   through 

"*^'  whicli  steam  passes  with 
great  velocity,  a  tune  being  thus  played 
by  means  of  a  keyboard  attached  there- 
to. 

CallistheneS  (Ital-is'then-Sz),  a  Greek 
w«.Au.ai.uvuvo  philosopher  and  histo- 
rian, a  native  of  Olynthus,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  Alexander  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Persia.  His  expressed  dis. 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Alexander 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  courtiers 
and  royal  favorites,  and  he  was  put  to 
death  on  a  pretended  charge  of  treason, 
328  B.C. 

rnllnvifv  (kal-os'i-ti),  any  thickened 
vniiusiiy  ^j.  hardened  part  of  the 
human  skin  caused  by  pressure  and  fric- 
tion. Also  the  natural  cutaneous  tbicli- 
enings  on  the  buttocks  of  monkeys. 
Callot  (k^l-^i).  Jacques,  a  French  en- 
"  gfaver,  born  about  1593;  died 
in  1635.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  was  patronized  by 
the  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany  and  by  Louis 
XIIT.  He  preferred  etching,  probably 
because  his  active  and  fertile  genius 
could  in  that  way  express  itself  more 
rapidly.  In  the  space  of  twenty  years 
he  designed  and  executed  about  ICOO 
pieces,  the  characteristics  of  which  are 
freedom,  variety,  and  naivety. 

Calln'na.    See  Heath. 

Callus  (•'al'us).  a  callosity;  also  a 
new  growth  of  osseous  matter 
between  the  extremities  of  fractured 
bones,  serving  to  unite  them. 
Calmar  <^armar),  the  principal  city 
of  a  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Sweden,  is  situated  opposite  to 
Oeland,  on  the  island  of  Quarnholm,  and 
has  some  manufactures  and  a  good  trade. 
It  derives  celebrity  from  the  treaty  of 
1307,  called  the  Union  of  Talmar,  by 
which  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  were 
united  undei  Margaret,  hereditary  Queen 

M  S*""*""^'  *°^  widow  of  Hakon.  Kine 
of  rsorway. 


Calmet  (k*l-inft).  Augustine,  distin- 
guished  as  an  exegetical  and 
historical  writer,  was  born  in  Lorraine 
in  1672 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1757.  He  early 
entered  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
became  the  head  of  several  abbeys  in 
succession.  He  was  an  industrious  com- 
piler of  voluminous  works,  such  as 
Vommentatre  aur  tou^  leg  Litres  de 
lAncien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament 
(Paris,  1707-16),  Dictionnaire  Histo- 
rique  ct  Critique  de  la  RiUle,  Histoire 
EccUtiattique  et  Civile  de  la  Lorraine, 
etc. 

Calms  <''*"^)«  Regions  of,  tracts  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  on  the  confines  of  tbi  trade- 
winds,  where  calms  of  long  duration  pre- 
vail. About  the  winter  solstice  their 
average  northern  limit  is  in  5°  N.  lat., 
and  in  the  months  about  the  summer 
solstice  about  12°  n.  lat.  Tlie  southern 
limit  lies  nearly  always  to  the  north  of 
the  equator,  varying  between  1°  and  3* 
N.  lat. 

CalmUCks.    See  Kalmucks. 

Calne  ^''^°^»  *  municipal  and,  until 
1S85,  a  parliamentary  borough 
in  Wiltshire,  England,  31  miles  N.  N.  w. 
of  Salisbury.  It  is  the  center  of  tlie 
manufacture  of  the  far-famed  Wiltshire 
bacon.     Pop.  of  mun.  borough,  3.">39. 

Calomel    ^i^,*K«-'V«l>'    mereurous 
.  chloride,   Ilg,Cl:.  a   prejiara- 

tion  of  mercury  much  used  in  medicine, 
and  also  found  native  as  horn-quicksilver. 
It  is  prepared  by  grinding  in  a  mortar 
sulphate  of  mercury  with  as  much  mer- 
cury as  it  already  contains,  and  healing 
the  compound  which  is  formed  with  com- 
mon salt  in  a  retort  until  the  mercury 
sublimes.  The  calomel  is  thus  produced 
as  a  tasteless  white  powder.  It  is  used 
in  a  variety  of  ailments,  as  a  purgative, 
a  vermifuge,  etc. 

Calonne  (''d-lon),  Charleb  Alex- 
andre DE,  a  French  states- 
man, born  in  1734  at  Douai;  died  at 
Paris  in  1802.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and 
devoted  hims_elf  to  the  duties  of  an  advo- 
cate. In  1783  he  succeeded  Maurepas 
as  minister  of  finance;  but  after  four 
years  of  incessant  endeavors  at  financial 
reform  he  could  do  nothing  but  advise 
nn  assembly  of  the  notables,  which  ac- 
cordingly met  in  1787.  The  financial 
statement  which  he  then  made  led  to 
his  dismissal,  and  he  retired  to  England. 
On  the  brraking  out  of  the  revolution  he 
supported  the  royalist  party  with  much 
zeal. 

Calophyllum  <H*-'?-fil'uni),  a  genua 
r.  ...»  .    .°^  plants,    nat.    order 

Guttlferae,    consisting    of    large    timbtt 


Caloresc^nce 


V 


Caltrop 

r^^^^fr^u^^r.VTs^raUef'tt:^  T  «««k  monk,  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Inophyllum  vields  a  mediail  resin  the 'rLi?.^''' »''''?  J**.**^*  ^^''^  ■"»*'''«  »'«• 
taoainahac  of  the  East  Indies    Th.  sp«SI  .^ "•^*/  ""st  celebrated  monastery  in  Aria 

afif„rd  an  oil  which  in  uS  for  SrS  Athn,^''T'?'  ^T*'  *"  *^V.~I*«  «»  Mount 
for  making  ointment,  etc.  ouraing,  Athos.      Ihey    do    not    all    agree    as    to 

CaloreSCence  (kal-S-res-eus).  the  Snobit^s •  V/t  ii'"the^  ut. °fn  *•*'"  *" 
«.wv  transmutation  of  hMi- nfJ.„»L  '  "  l^  ."^^  }}^^  ^°^  common, 
rays  into  light  rays ;  a  peculiar  transmii  2.-fif ™  r®  anchorites,  living  alone,  or 
tation  of  the  invisible  calrific  S^T  ^^/h^^^^  ""^  °'*  t^?  companions;  and 
servable  beyond  the  red  ravs  «f  the  roec^  ^^ft^oo"*"'"  '"'^  recluses,  who  live  in 
trum  of  solar  and  electric  light  fn^  f^Zl^'^\  **''  S*''*'™*  '"^  **•«  greatest  re- 
visible  luminous  rays,  by  oassiM  thnm  t"^«''n?n>  ^  and  are  supported  by  alms 
through  a  *«olution  of  %dS.e  in^WsuNo^?^'^**  V*"^"  ^T  ,*,•>«  monasteries, 
phide  of  carbon,  which  interwpts  the  lu- Calpee,  ^I^^F\  fepS)/  »  town  of 
y,   -      .       -„  .  -Bntish    India,    in    the   united 

Calone  (^""i,  ^^m  the  Latin  color,  I-'l?l'°Sf'  u*  ^^^  '"'<'  O"*'''.  on  the 
moi  .,„u  mJ**)'  '^  ""«  of  several  ther-  "?,"*  "ank  of  the  Jumnn.  about  50 
mal  units.  The  quantity  of  heat  required  S'"'^»  *"•  »•  w.  of  Cawnpore.  During  the 
tprmi^^f?  grain  of  water  1"  Centigrade  is  ^.^'^''J  ""itiny  Cnlpee  became  a  prin- 
termed  the  small  calone.  The  amount  of  ^"'a  rendezvous  of  the  revolted  Owalior 
heat  required  to  raise  a  kilogram  of  water  ^""f'"S'^nt'  which  was  signallv  defea  ed. 
Lnif  ^'TOe  or  great  calorie,  or  1000  fl"'  ^^^^^^  <^«''n  Campbell,  in  the  vieln- 
n^/l'L''l''*'"'1?-  ^^""^  80  calories  are  re-  '^^  ".^  Cawnpore,  and  afterwards  at  Ca"- 
SitrnH  *'*'"''^^  5  8™"^?f  ice  at  0»  l?^?„'tself  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  May  iM, 
Centigrade   to   water  at   0' C    and   540  ^^^^ 

„   .     '  married    to    hfm    i30    n.c.      She    was    a 

Calorimeter     (kal-O-rim'e-t^r).    an   S„i  i^^'rJ"-  Calpurnius  Piso,  who  was 

,         .     ,  apparatus     for     meas-   *^o°8UI  in  .%  b.c, 

-nil'Ffi.'^  ^"'V*?  <l"antities  of  heat  or  the  CalBUr'niUS  T'tls,  a  Latin  pas- 
specific  or  latent  heat  of  bcnlies,  as  an    „    .,  '    t"ral     poet      born     In 

out  hTrhJr' •°''^'",':'"^"'«  ^'^'  R'^^n  ^r'^  «''°V*  ^^^  ^^^^  «f  the  3d  cemury 
out  by  a  body  in  cooling  from  the  quan-  Eleven  eclogues  composed  by  him  a7e 
tity  of  ice  It  melts  or  from  the  rise  of   "tant.  ^  ^    '"™   *" 

temperature  it  produces  in  water  around  CaltabcUota  (ka  ^ a-beM  o  t'a).  a 
Calotropis  (ka-iot'.-o-pis),  a  genus  of  Girgenti.  Pop.  GmSs?^  ^""^'  P""""'"*^* 
order     Asclepiadlci^'Ve'  'specLr'^f    CaltagironC  ^''^!^'    «    town    of 

Calotte    ika-l'>t).     a     skulcap     worn  n^ii.       •     \.        i    '  "P.  d5,116. 

or.,    .  •         ^l   .ecclesiastics    in    Catholic  CaltaillSSetta    l,.°>-«''t'ta),    a    town, 

countries,  and  in  England  by  serjean  s-  nrnv?n.„    *  .^,  ^'*'''-'-'  ^'""'^al  of  the 

nt-law.  "  "'   »»-rjeants  province  of  the  sam?  name,  on  the  rieht 

Calot'tistS,  or  the  Reoim.nt  de  la  i™"^  lS%ff  "lJII^^''^'^  «-^-.of  ^ 

'   Calotte,  a  societv  wl.i».h  LV,  i  'ne    vicinity   are   springs    of 

•sprang  up  at  Paris  in  the  last  years  of  vol^^™   "a^-""^  hydrogen  gas.   a  mud 

the  reign  of  Louis  XI V.  and  warnamed  V^^J^t-n^^    "nportant    sulphur    minv-s 

rom  the  word  calotte  (g.  t-  )  which  was  o'^Jr^^^^'^—^^''  .P>-o^in'e  has  an  area 

mittTwi"^  the  society.     All  were  ad-  ^k^^   '''"^'^    ="»'««'    «ith    a    pop.   ^f 

mitted    whose    ridiculous    behavior     oiM  «   ,  ,        . 

posed  them  to  public  criticism.  „„„u  __  .culac-ous  plants  to  which  the 


CaloyerS  <£|-'o--'-:  (^r.  ,alos,  beautl-    !aTstllll7'%''^^^^^^^^^ 

ful,  good,  ,eron.  an  old  man).    CeV*«?rS  Vd)X  "'%r  X-Ke)! 


Calnmba 


Calvin 


found  in  waste  place*  In  the  aoatb  of 
Bagland.  The  head*  are  covered  with 
lonr  yellow  npinea.  The  water  caltrop 
ia  Trapa  natam,  the  fruit  of  which  haa 
several  horns  formed  of  the  indurated 
lobes  of  the  calyx. 

Calumba  i":i"°»'  «' ,cowmbo. 

a  plant,  JateorhUa  palm' 
ata,  inbigenous  to  the  forests  of  Mosam- 
bique,  Bat  order  Menispermaces.  The 
large  roots  are  much  used  as  a  bitter 
tonic  in  cases  of  indigestion.  American 
or  false  calumba  is  the  bitter  root  of 
tranfra  CaroUnentit,  a  gentianaceous 
herb  found  in  North  America. 
Galnmet  (J^al'^-met),  a  kind  of  pipe 
,.         ,  used    by    the   Ameriian    In- 

dians for  smokiug  tobacco.  Its  bowl  is 
usually  of  Soft  red  suapstone,  and  the 
tube  a  long  reed,  ornamented  with 
feathers.  The  calumet  is  (or  was)  used 
as  a  syuibul  or  instrument  of  peace  and 
war.  To  accept  the  calumet  is  to  agree 
to  the  terms,  of  peace,  and  to  refuse  it 
IS  to  reject  them.  The  calumet  of  peace 
is  used  to  seal  or  ratify  contracts  and 
alliances,  to  receive  strangers  kindly,  and 
to  travel  with  safety.  The  calumet  of  war, 
ilifferently  made,  is  used  to  proclaim  war. 

Calvados  ^i'^'i^^i^^i*  *  T^"*"^  I^p-' 

part  of  the  old  province 
of  J^ormandy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  English  Channel,  and  e..  w.,  and 
s.  by  the  deps.  Eure,  I41  Manche,  and 
Orne.  Area,  2145  sq.  m.  It  is  named 
from  a  dangerous  ridge  of  rooks  which 
extends  along  the  coast  for  30  or  12 
miles.  The  dep.  is  undulating  and  pic- 
turesque and  possesses  rich  pastures. 
Chief  town,  Caen.  Pop.  403,431. 

Calvaert '  '«*i- ^jirt' ) ,    d  i  o  n  y  s.    a 

painter,  was  born  at  Ant- 
werp in  IS.'iS;  died  at  Bologna  in  IHtO. 
He  went  very  young  to  Italy,  and  ulti- 
mately opened  a  school  at  Bologna,  from 
which  proceeded  1.37  masters,  and  among 
these  Albauo,  Guido,  and  Douieniohino. 
Calvary  (^al'va-rl),  from  L,  calraria, 
•J^  a  skull,  used  in  tlie  Vulgate 
to  translate  the  Hebrew  golgotha  (a 
skull),  and  applies  to  the  phice  outside 
Jerusalem  whore  Christ  was  crucified, 
usually  identified  with  a  small  eminence 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  The  term 
is  also  applied  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries to  a  kind  of  chapel,  sometimes 
erected  on  a  hill  near  a  city  and  some- 
times on  the  exterior  of  a  church,  as  a 
place  of  devotion,  in  memory  of  the 
place  whore  our  Saviour  suffered ;  as 
also  to  a  rocky  mound  or  hill  on  which 
thraa  crosses  art  erected,  ao  adjunct  to 
religions  housas. 

Calverley  ^M'lt^i*).   ^^*^}^^* 

'     Stuabt,    poet    and    hu- 


Bwilst,  born  at  Martly.  Worceatershlw.  la 
1881 ;  ditd  In  1884 ;  wus  educated  at  6z- 
ford  and  Cambridge.  He  wrote  little,  but 
the  poems  in  bis  V tract  and  TramltUont 
and  Fly  Leavet  are  very  clever  ex- 
amples of  humor  and  parody.  He  made 
a  good  translation  of  Theocritiia. 

Calvert  l^*''^*'*^)'.  .Qw>w»b,  th«  flral 
vnAvvAn  Baron  Baltimore.  See  Ba»{- 
more. 

Calvi  (kal'vi),  a  fortified  seaport  of 
„  ,  France,  on  the  n.  w,  side  of 
Corsica.  It  was  taken  by  the  English 
in  1794.  but  abandoned  in  the  foKjwing 
year.  Pop.  (JJKXJ)  1067. 
Calvin  (kal'vin).  •Toii.v  (so  called 
,  "    from    CalrittUH.    the    Latlniacd 

form    of    his    family    name,    Cauvin   or 
Chauvin),  reformer  and  Protestant  theo- 
logical writer,  born  at  Noyon,  Picardy,  in 
1509;  died  at  Geneva  in  15W.  His  father 
Gerard  Cauvin,  procurvnr-fitcal  and  dio 
cesan   secretary,   dedicated   him   early  to 
the  church,  and  he  was  presented  with  a 
benefice  at   the  age  of  twelve.     The  in- 
come   derived    from    this    nominal    office 
enabled  him  to  proceed  to  Paris  and  enter 
on  a  course   of  regular  study.     He  was 
soon   led   to  entertain   doubts   respecting 
the    priesthood,    and    became    dissatiKfied 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churcli ;  in  consequence  he  gave  up  his 
cure,  and  took  to  the  study  of  the  law  ia 
Orleans.     In  1532  he  returned  to  Paris  a 
decided    convert    to    the    reformed    faith, 
and    was    soon    compelled    to    fly.    when, 
after    various    wanderings,    he    found    a 
protector  in   Margaret   of  Navarre,     In 
1534  he  returned  to  Paris;  but,  finding 
that   the  persecution   against  those  who 
were   inclined    to    the   doctrines    of    the 
reformers  was  still  raging,  he  retired  to 
Basel  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
At  Basel  he  completed  and  published  his 
great  work.  The  Institutes  of  the  Chrig- 
iian     Religion      (Christianw     Rcligionia 
Inatitutio;  1.136).     Having  gone  to  Italy, 
after  a  short  stay  at  Ferrara  he  went  to 
Geneva,    where    reform    had    just    been 
established.     In  1538,   in   company  with 
Farel,  he  was  expelled  from  Geneva  in 
consequence  of  the  reign  of  est.  jme  strict- 
ness they  had  introdueed,  wh_j  he  went 
first    to    Berne   and    then    to    Strasburg. 
In  1,541  hip  friends  in  Geneva  succeeded 
in  effecting  his  recall,  when  he  laid  before 
the  council   the  draft   of  his   ordinances 
respecting  church  discipline,  which  were 
immediately  accepted  and  published.    His 
college  of  pastors  and  doctors  and  his 
cpnslstorial  court  of  discipline  formed  s 
thepcraoy,  with  himself  at  the  head  of  It, 
which  aimed  virtually  at  the  management 
of  all  municipal  matters  and  the  control 
of  the  social  and  individual  life  of  the 


Calvinitm 


wa«  conneptM  Jifh  T'**"'''.  and  he 
Calvin '1!^!^  «  '•'  *''<*  enemle*  of 
«iiwi  ho  h?^"  S'"**  *'»«  beheaded  '  be- 

iK^  ♦K  "*■'.." "'^  endeavored  to  over- 
&-./«!    ordinnnceH    of    the    church' 

has  been  regarded  m  the  sreat  blot  nn 

opinions,  and  to  maintain  a  corrMn^nA 
ence  through  all  Europe  Up  to  15«l^?h: 
Litherans  and  the  CalvlXs  «^;  n^ 
??f '  but  in  that  year  The  la  S  express^ 
rejected  the  tenth  article  of  the  CW«/ 
aion   of  AugBburg.    be«ide«   some  ^°hew* 

Uu    la8t"  h^f^o  ^^'  personal  influence  to 
'e  £?is  a/h  p  CJoff  J'otr  S 

edge,  acutenesa  of  mind,  andln  the  rrt 
of  making  good  a  point  in  question  i. 
an  author  he  merits  great  Jrase     nil 

xs"^o^rCTf'  gatr  £"  i?' 

published  in  English  bv  ih'*''*^  "T" 
TransIaUon  Soci^tv  of  Edinhnl'^K  .^2'7*° 
two  vols.  Svo   (liislS)]  ^""^^  '»  fifty 

Calvmism  l^^^/'^'^-if").  the  theoiogw 

John  Calvin   IncTudinriVr  1«?trines  ot 

jnal  sin,  el£  uai  ca  hV'^S^rfh^;  f"': 
perseverance  of  the  saints      ti,°®  ^'"'' 


Calypgo 


alM  Includet  Mveral  other  points  of  mn 
troveriy,  such  ai  that  of  free^win  7h. 

died  In  innS     i.  °°"""  •*""  '«  1824 

In^  „i„«     ^*    ,*''®  collect  on   of  necun- 
iary  claims  made  by  the  citizens  ^nn- 

Calx    ^f'^°"'«  •  r--.  lime  or  chalk ) .  a  term 

Calycanthus  <'fal-i-kan'thnR),    a 

lean     shrubs      of  *  which  '  In^"'^  ^'^«^- 

KJs"  tff^  '''  r-' ->^ ^a^^'el^^w 
nowers,  and  is  sweet  scented. 

Calydon  ('««i;J;don).   an   ancient   city 

»*  it        ,,        Northern    Greece     in 

f^tf  S  h'"*"*^  '"  ^''^'^  mythr^y  ol 

AT?hp  ntt  ''^  ''"^"''t''  °f  «  terrible  boar 
All  the  princes  of  the  aee  nss*.mhi<wi  o» 

wWorrs"«"°Sr^  *S«  C^alydSn  Boar 
Kger.        '    ^"''"^    despatched    by    M^' 

Cal3nnene    ^ka-Iim'e-n?),   a  genus  of 

the  Sllnrian  roiks"      t"'''»'*te«   f«"nd   in 

Calypso    ^^«-llp's«),  in  Greek  mythol. 

the  Island  Ogyg';   „n •7}!r'' 1,'^''°  inhabited 

Wm  Immortalitv  if  h*  »„  S''*  Promise* 
ntrry  h»  t«,,J:  °*  ''°"'<^  consent  tf 
«««7  oer,  imc  after  a  a«ven  yearn'  atij 


Calyptra 


Cambay 


CALTPnU. 

Mom.  b.  Cap- 


•he  was  ordered  by   Ilernm   to  permit 
hit  departure. 

Calyptra  ;,VK»if 

the  thoi-a  or  capiule  of 
mo88et).  The  same  name 
is  Kiven  to  any  hoodllkc 
iKKly  eoiiijpcted  with  the 
orsans  of  fructification  in 
MoweririK  itlants. 

CalyptrseidsR   l''a:",p- 

t  r  e  i-  „,  „„,.^  „  ^„„ 
dP).  a  family  of  garter- sule  with  calyp- 
opixloiis  inoliu8C8,  Icnown  tra.  r,  Do.  with 
an  boniu't  or  chnmhorod  *"*' ^  P  '  '  *  •*• 
limpets.  Tlie  t  y  p  i  c  a  1  "*"'***• 
Itenus  Caluvtrtra  intludps  the  cup-and- 
■aucer  limpet. 

CalvSteeria  ^•ta-»8-tt''jl-a),  a  Kenns  of 
'        »       plants,    order   Convolvula- 
rofp.     Sec  Btndirccd. 

Calyx   ("jil'liks).   in  botany,   the  name 
^        given    to   the   exterior   covering 
of   a    flower; 
that    is,    the 
floral      envelope 
consistins    of    a 
circle    or    whorl 
of   leaves    ex- 
t  e  r  n  a  1    to    the 
Corolla,  which  it 
I  encloses  and  sup- 
ports.   The  parts 
Wl^^    ^^Wi  ^"^   leaves   which 

r  J^^    ^P^^^afc     belong  to  it  are 
r^^^^^j^^    callod   sepals; 
^^^^      they    may    be 
Forms  of  Calyx.  united    by    their 

margins  or  dis- 
tinct, and  are  usu.nlly  of  a  green  color 
and  of  less  delicate  texture  than  the 
corolla.  In  many  flowers,  however 
(especinlly  monocotyledons),  there  is 
little  or  no  difference  in  character  between 
calyx  and  corolla,  in  which  case  tho  whole 
gets  the  name  of  perianth.  When  the 
calyx  leaves  are  distinct  the  cnlyx  is 
called  pobjsrpalous  (a  a  a  in  accoiiipany- 
iug  cut)  ;  when  united,  gamusrpaloua  or 
monoHepalous  (h  i). 

CSLia.,°K  C'KJ^^'TA,  an  English  river  which 
•  rises  in  Essex,  flows  n.  e.  through 
■C'lmbridgeshire,  and  falls  into  the  Ouse 
after  a  course  of  about  40  miles. 
Cam,  '"  machinery,  a  simple  contriv- 
'  anco  for  converting  a  uniform 
rotatory  moticm  into  a  varied  rectilinear 
motion,   usually   a   projecting   part    of   a 

wheel  or  other  revolving  piece  so  placed    Cair>»aV    d^am-ba').  a  fendatorv  state 
as  tu  give  ;.n  altcrnaiing  „r  varying  un^    v«.«.„'ay  (jnripn*-    Tnriin     t,.ih,,t^t^ 

tion  to  another  piece  that  cmes  in  con-    *-    •'-—'-       •-""•'"-">   in"'a:.  tributary 
tact  with  it  and  is  free  to  move  only  in  a 
certain  direction. 

CamaieU     (•"»-™S'u).        monochrome 
painting  or  painting  with 


a  single  color,  varied  onlv  by  gradationa 
of  the  single  color,  by  light  and  shade, 
etc.  Drawings  in  India  ink,  sepia,  etc^ 
are  classed  as  works  en  camaieu. 

Camaldolites  ll'fr^m;^?-'"")'    S*- 

HALDUMANS,     nr     CA- 

MALDUNIANB,  a  nearly  extinct  fraternltv 
of  monks  founded  in  the  Vale  of  Camnl 
doH  in  the  Apennines  In  101 H,  bv  St. 
Itomuald,  a  Itenedictine  monk.  They 
were  originally  hermits,  but  as  theit 
wealth  increased  they  associated  In  con- 
vents. They  have  always  been  distin- 
guished for  their  extreme  aseticism,  their 
rules  In  regard  to  fasting,  silence,  and 
penances  l>eing  most  severe.  Like  the 
Benedictines,  they  wear  white  robes. 

Camargue  <'*'»-]f  «>•, -''^'  f'*"  J'^'l^l! 

o  of    the    Ilhoiie,    in    South 

Prance,  department  of  I5oiiches-du-lilioiie. 
It  is  protected  from  tlie  inundations  of 
the  river  by  dikes,  and  is  mostly  an  un- 
healthy tract  of  pools  and  marshes,  nnlv 
a  small  portion  of  it  being  cultivated. 
Camarilla  (ka-ma-ril'a),  a  word  first 
*  used  in  Spain,  but  now  in 
other  countries  also,  for  a  company  of 
secret  counselors  or  advisers  to  a  ruler; 
a  cabal;  a  clique. 

CamayeU.      See  Camateu. 

Cambac^ris  (k5io-bft-sa-r.i>.   jeaw 

_  ,       ,  Jacques      Rfeoia     de, 

Duke  of  Parma,  born  in  17.'"}  at  Jlont- 
pellier;  died  at  Paris  in  1824.  He  was 
trained  a  lawyer,  and  by  his  talents  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Convention, 
and  was  appointed  to  various  judici.il 
offices.  In  the  dis-cussion  relative  to  the 
fate  of  the  king  he  declared  liouis  guilt  v. 
but  disputed  the  right  of  the  Conventii'-n 
to  judge  him,  and  voted  for  his  provisorv 
arrest,  and  in  case  of  a  hostile  invasion, 
death.  For  a  time  he  had  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs;  and  when  Bon- 
aparte was  first  consul,  Cambac^irds  was 
cho.«en  second.  After  the  establishment 
of  tiitf  empire,  Cambac^r^s  was  created 
arch-chanceJlor,  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  ultimately  Duke 
of  I'arma.  He  was  banished  on  the 
second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII,  but 
was  subsequently  permitted  to  return. 
CambaluC  (|^"m'ba-luk),  Cam'bat.u, 
the  name  by  which  the 
t.ty  which  we  now  know  as  I'eking  be- 
came known  to  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages. 


to  lii.roda.  Area  S.TO  so.  miles.  Also, 
the  capital  of  above  state,  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  formerlv 
a  flourishing  port,  but  now  decayed. 
Pop.    30.000.— The    gulf    separates    tir 


i 


CSamberwell 

5^'"ait  a!  ^•*il**"r  '««>  the  north. 

Camberwell  (k«m'b*r-wel),  a  suburb 
the   Thamp.    <»    ♦!.  *'0"<l«n.    S-    "ItJe    of 

i^moerwell  Beauty.  ?  "••>"  Brit- 

fly,    Voneaga    A^tu^^      \L.  "*"      butter- 
pillar  feeds  on  the  wiUow.  *    *■***"■" 


Cambridge 


Camblam 


l''"°?,'W-um'),  in  botany,  « 
-tanee  fornain.  TC^ZZa^^i}  u^; 

exogenous  BteLr         ^  *'  '"'""'  ''"'^  *" 

Cambodia    (kam-bo'di-a),   or  Oaubo. 

Chinese  peninsu'i^a.  Vo^i  ^^,  £%'??- 

Ld^otl'f"  nf  R-  ^y  ^'"''"^h  C^chin-Cbl^' 
Slom  4J1,'''  ^'*™'  and  w.  by  Gulf  o? 
flit    .j^*  f*"^"*"  P"t  of  it  is  low  and 

U" it^s  lima  f^^-  "''"■  •">  '•"■J- 

?ames?'e?c.  ''''"'"'  P""^  Siameke^Ai^ 
Cambon    "^-.'i^-bOn'),  Jutes,  an  illus- 

in  1845  H.'IT  J"^^""*?!  "JiPloniat,  bom 
.joi  w"  "^  served  m  the  Franco-Pnis- 
Man  War:  was  made  direetor-jfeneral  in 
the  civil  service  of  Algeria  in  1874  and 
pvernor^Keneral  in  1891.  In  3891-1002 
he  was  French  ambassador  at  Washing 

Morocco  pact  that  kept  the  peace  between 
France  and  Gormany.  uetween 

Camborne  ^.^am'bora).  a  town  of 
»,-ii  -1 4  .,  *^ngland.  county  of  C5om- 
walJ  11  nyles  n.w.  of  Falmonth.  iiX 
VIC  ty  of  productive  tin  and  coDner 
miues.    Pop.  (1911)  15,829.  ^^^ 


Cambrai  L^*':^?'"  '«»  German  railed 
fortified  Fren^h'X  on  tttl^l^t'  iS 
be  d.^.  D.,  No,d.^04  mile.  norrhJa." 
'>f  I  ariH :  h.nu  celebrated  for  Its  manu. 
uxZVl?^J^^^  "nen.  and  lawn"  w"SS« 
similar  fabrics  are  called  cam6Hr*.  It  jj 
^^tu^A^'K  "^  ""  archbishop,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  an  archiepiscoparpaia?-   town* 

t-op.  Jl,(91;--The  Lfoflme  of  Camhral  a 
lenffue  formed  in  l.%08  botw^^  l"  uiS 
0"   of,   France,    the    German    Rmperot 

the  purpow  of  humbHn«  the  Republic  of 
\  enlce,  uid  whldi  WM  Joined  In  1609  br 
Pope  Juliua  II.  See  Euivpeon  WarT  ^ 
Cambria  <^«";^i'*:*).  the  La«n  name 
PvmrJ  »!.  »'  Wales  derived  from 
nul  'he.  name  of  the  branch  of  the 
Celts  to  which  the  Welsh  bolonR. 

Cambrian  Bocks, '"  Keoiopy,  an  ex- 

__ii  4.  tensive    series    of 

sin  ps°'!r„*'H    J'"."''''*,''?**''-      «>''lfl"merates 
Silurian    beds,   and   above   the   Archa-an 

tiimbrian.      Many    fossils    occur   in    the 

WfJr'K"*'''K-"°'^,^''*""f««'  "tar-fishes,  trilo- 
b  tes,  brathi«p<,d8,  lamellibranchs,  ptero^ 
pods,  gasferopods,  cephalopods,  etc.  They 
'Z^'^^  ';*'R«'"''<'*J  as  the  bottom  ro-ks  of 
the  Silurian  system,  and  are  well  devel- 
oped in  X.  Wales  (henoo  the  name)  but 
ran  be  recognized  in  many  other  region" 
CambnO  (kAm'bnk),  originally  the 
«,»,t„i,  name  of  a  fine  kind  of  linen 

which  was  manufactured  principally  at 
Cambrai  (German  Kamhryk)  in  French 
I- landers,  whence  the  name.  It  is  now 
applied  to  a  cotton  fabric,  which  is  very 
extensively  manufactured  in  imitation  of 

i'kiS^ofTu'/,rn."°''  ^•''^■''  '^  -  -""^ 

Cambridge    (kam'brij).     an     inland 

u       J  ^    .  county    of    England 

hounded    by    the    counties    of    L  ncoln 

Nortliampton,       Huntingdon.       iVedford 

Ilertfonj.    Es^ex,    SuflFolk.    and    Norfolk- 

nrea  822  sq.  miles.    The  soil  is  divers  fied 

and   generally    fertile;    a    large     art   b^ 

l^ngs  to  the  fen  country.     The  piinciS 

OnL"  "J^  i'^^.Cam  or  Granta.Td  The 

\V^^^-  ,«y  drainage  much  of  the  fen  Knd 

(including  the  Bedford   I^vel)    has  be^ 

convortH  into  good  arable  land  and  S 

e-xcellent  pastures,  and  about  nine-tenths 

of  the  o„unty  is  under  cultivation      THp 

for  "tE  "•'"""ds.  in  dairy  fnrm^!  cePebra^ 

^heeS    ""t^^I'T  ?f  ^'^'•^"ent'butter  and 

frorGog^m^^^/-^ 

mg  bare  and    healtiv    ia   «w»fl        ' 

priatedto  shee^^S^'f   ^^^^  TZ 


I 
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0>nbridg>  Okunbridgt' 

rraod  prodooM  flnt  whMt.  b^ltjr.  aad  fact;  $Uar»,  •tadcato  of  UmlM  bmm. 

o^ThtcoaatytowBkCaDbridnsotiitr  who  ncoivt  variona  tBolmMatT    iStft 

B:2f*V^J''5^'»?SS«'.  N.wmA.t.«Dd  is  .lao  a  certain  nnSbe™  boii4oC 

IS^i!^^"  ♦'^°'*-  PJ22--CAMMupo«,  tba  fflate  ■tudcnta.    The  head  of  aadi  cSSw 

f?i»*V«nL*!,  •"»*»«>.««»   t^f   ri»«  ■»<!  the  feUowa  together  torn  tbTrnT- 

Cam,  00  mile*  w.  of  Londoo.     It  Is  an  eralnc  body  of  the  college.    Tha  unl ver- 

ancltnt  olace.  and  was  a  Roman  ataUon  sity  Is  composed  of  a  chancellor  ^IcT 

(Uranta).     it  occupiea  a  perfect  lerel  chincellor,  t^Tmasten  or  Kda  if ^. 

encompaaaed   by   the  coUeges,  and   their  leges,  feltows  of  coIlSei  aaS  stSeSti 

^A^*^TJ'°^'^  ■i?*'  gardens,  on  both  andla  Incorporated  ««  a  sodety  for  the 

sides  of  the  Cam.    Several  of  the  streets  study  of  aU  the  liberal  srtZVnri  Jl.\.»^ 

are  narrow  and  winding,  but  some  are  Tl^B^Snate/ wh  ch  "s   m«^   „?^ 

spacions  and   airv,   and   much   improve-  who  have  ^11*0  the  desSTSfnL^nr  n- 

ment  has  Uken  place  of  late  years.    The  Master,  Is  the  »K,t  leffit?v«^mW^ 

ori^.ShH^'^'it^.""*?*'^  ^i  the  pre«.nce   of  "£   unive^ir"* '^^J'S.'ie,  eYS^utfX 
of  CambridKe  University;  but  has  some    nower   la   vpmton  tvl  )X:.^^nZ.    IvZ 

clmhSL  fe*JiJji^1?'";L  of  FKeS-.^^^^^^^ 

CainDnage,.V"""»"Y    OF,    one    of   is  the  head  of  .ome  college.    Two  prwtors 

ate   bodies  comprl^   in   the  uniSty  t„^v  ^  Jl-l""!  ^  '""T*    '*'^'    H'"' 

with  the  time  wLn  each  was  found^^'/il  K  SS^?^,^^:^^^^^^'^^,!?^ 

V  5.V  ^"^f .'■"  ^^^v--  «"•  P*«er  Hoiue I2fl7  i^aDjfnsfes.      The    successful    candidates 

I  CUroCoUeye  f.rmerly  CUreHaU 1326  Jn    each    of   these   (departments   are   ar- 

8.  QuoJn'H  3;c  Wil  ^FnJTV '  ♦*"  *^*A°^^'^^  *?.P2«^  *»'«7  are 

9.  St.  Catherine'.  CoUe«.  or  rtt.»».rin-H«iil75  *^*"*^  v"^  second,  and  third  class.    Wo- 
10.  JcBv^CoII^^^'"'^'**''''""''"''"   ^Z^  «n«  who  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of 

U.  Chrinfa  College  1505  >*«dcnce  and  «t«-^lnn  raay  bp  admitted 

12.  St.  John's  College.     ifln  to  the  tripos  ex«.';iiiations.     Those  who 

13.  Magdalene  College I5ig  P""*  «"  placed  In  the  published  lists,  and 

14.  Trinity CoUege .1540  receive  certificates;  but  no  degrees  are 

15.  Emnumiiel  CoUpge 1584  <^oferred     upon     them.      Two    colleges 

16.  Sidney  Su««.x  College '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.[  .\fi08  <Qift""  "nd  Newnham)    have  been  ea- 

IB  £?r^^"*"^ '«»  tabllshed  for  women,  but  they  are  no  pari 

18.  Selwyn  CoUege 1882  of  the  University,  though  many  of  the  nnl- 

Earh  of  these  colleges  Is  a  seoarate  cor-  J^""^  ,'r*"'*"JJ'*  "P*"  to  students  of 

poration,  wUch  is  goveriied  by  l^s  Md  ^^V^  <»»e«e8.    Tlie  annual  income  of  the 

Jisages  of  its  own,  alEh  subject  to  the  -Sl^«"'7.  ^'"  'J**"*'"  "»»"*  1300.000, 

paramount  laws  of  the   unl'-eJIfty      At  ff^'^"* /'om   various  sources.  Including 

the  head  of  each  is  an  official  w^oi^  wt-  a^^  Produce  of  fees  at  matriculations,  for 

erally  styled   the  Masterof  tie  colC  ^f^Jf  %  f/'^'     ^*  *°*'^  '""°¥''  «'■*»• 

Next  In  rank  come  the  Fellows  (in  numl  ^fu*!'.  ^^y^*^''   ^V^  **<^-  '^  the  In- 

ber  about  400),  who  are  griduites  and  aln'^K^  ^V-f' F'^'    ^  botanical  gar- 

have    formerly    been    dlstlnKuished    stu-  ♦P*     >  ."eoical     school,     an    observa- 

dents,  and  who  receive  an  annual  allow  *°'^'  "."'^  \^«^'''«  "^rary  containing 

ance    from    the    wSIle    fundi    varv^e  "5""*  *'""'  ^'^  P''"*^*  volumes,  hi 

from  about  $750  to  $mO.    We  stSdenta  J^^  many  manuscripts,  are  attached  to 

(undergradMtes)   are  If  several  dasw?  n*  ''T^S^^^'         u           •    . 

namely:  Fe«o«>-commo»«.,.  who  are  g^n^  Cambndge,  t^^pf'  ^"P  *««  «f  «uern. 

erally  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobilitv  of  \f«r5nffo     rrS^^  ^""  ^"'V-  ^  ""''es  n. 

or  young  men  of  fortune   navhioSVoiJ'  k„     ^j***®'    ^ere  are  coal  mines  near- 

il  *-n?!«f"°n  "^  "^her^Jse.  and  receive  failroad  shJL  p7anin^\S  wtlodworkiS 

Sf^/"""*'   allowance    from    the   college  mills,  etc.    Pop.  15.400  woodworking 

funds ;   penstonera,  who  form   the  areat  «       1.   •  a         n  cSt^^ ,.»  »r-       1. 

body  of  the  atudenta  and  t^,oJ^  Cambndge,  Sep«W  fJ^mToS^S 


Gtnlnidtt 


Cftmel 


£5!!rlr.?i*'«:-i*  *•  '■''*  •>"'  "'{'»  »»'«?«»  to  «»»<^ct  matter  for  hit  treat  work   th. 

thoufh'di.ttact  a.°TmunYcit,«uty""'Th'e  Camden,  ItJtT"}!  f*  "'.u^'"?'''.'^ 

city    compriws    Old    Cambrldce.    North  »».     i»i       "^  ""oty.  N.  J.,  on  the  Dtia- 

a!-i»ri..^Torifra"^"^'^^^^^^^ 

Cambridge,  L±-  ^JS'i?J  '"m??;:  »-!"-:  V^p..?./^ 

land,  on  the  Chopunk  Rl^e?.   40  mT.^*5".i"J'l':. ""»'"•• '"»  di-trlctH  a.Ijac'nt. 


? 


""««  fle^entl  occur  in  Tfte  llraV^n  Pop.  fe!^^^  "°*"  *""  ''*''*'••  *°  ^««-- 

Men?al    m^rljS/^er  CbSn'^    Camel    iim"?^'^,<^««^'-)'  '!,»«''"'  °' 
PopMter  Tfl/e.  and  Fiction,  (11^7) T        acterized   b,    thp  i«^""'""»Pt'''''     '"H"" 

Cambusken'neth,  ^tid^^'  ^^^L'it  iS^cistfr/aniC  .  tTiolS 

in  ruin,  near  Stlrlln.  t^li^flti^   S^V^hS^Sr  ot  oTCo"E^  ^^0? 
Camh„.l««.^    a   town   of  «.oM„„.    &nZnnr„«t  tS-o^Vu   h^^ 

X    &."" V^e-^a^ "c^„ j.VnrtS? 

Alandane  in  marriage  A/tySies  wa,  d^  narlrtf.!\^\^  ''^'^""'"^  •^"'°«»  (VamClu, 
throned  by  Cyru^  the  offsprC  of  £  found  Ufi  '  J'^'T^  ''*°  ''""'P^.  i"  ""'y 
union.  (2)  The  son  of  Cvrus  thP  Orlnf  «^h  .  '^'^  northern  part  of  this  region, 
and  grandson  of  the  prewdine  bP^mi'  n^^*^'''"/'"^'*'  ''**"'  *''«  ancient  Bactria 
after  the  death  of  his  i^a'hTr,  ?5ng  ofThe  darv  or ''»U"^-  ^^  <"''''"«•  '^^'  ^'^'^^^ 
Persians  and  iledes  bc  5*3^  in  ihl  j'  J''-  s""K'e-hump  camel  (Cainelu» 
fifth  year  of  his  refgn  he  invSed  F?gypt''  fhZfir'.'ir  ^l^^^T  -«•"«!).  i«  found 
conquering  the  whole  kingdom  within  six  onT«  »^  »V''®  *?""*  ^^"«*'>  »'  ''"^  zone, 
month.     l*„f  i.i„  „„. -J/lf""™  witnm  SIX    on  its  southern  side,  as  far  as  Africa  and 


CambHSlanff',   5,  *<>*«>   of   Scotland, 

ROW.  with  comerie»lip„r^oSfa: 
CambyseS  (kam-blVa).  (D  a  Per- 
wh„™  ;r,„»  * /*"  .°^    n«"e    blood,    to 


brother  Smerdis  and  his  own^'wife'Lin^  'ZT"'  T'®  ">""»     "  '^^  more  fitted  for 

among  his  victims     He  di^d'in  52?  b*^  ""  IVItfrr  ?S  t1"''"''\  '^»'''  ^^°™'"^«^ 

Camden  (feam'den).  WiLUAM,  a  cele-  .Vs     T\?,^ii    *^'=,J:'<^e-hor8e  of  its  spec 

,.  brated   antiquary   and    h^tn-  th„' »J  ^^^P'* '"^''''^'OK  in  the  vioinitv  of 

rian,  was  born  in  l^ndon  in  1^1     X  Ihl/^^i  "^T'^^  the  camel  is  an  in  alS- 

golnted    second    master   of   W~tmln«7F^  ?k  *  '^^  *»^  conveyance.     It  will  travel 

.tad?'' Ki*:"i«J  all  hi.  leK  to  the  di^.'^^^HH^^^^fi^^'' «°^  fi^^da/«^^^^^^ 


Camei 

"tructnre  of  its  stomnH.  /  *u?  Peculiar 
taehed  little  poucZol'  w«r'"'^."«  st- 
able of  straininK  off  nnrfcT  "■'"■■'■<'"«'  <^ap- 
'or  future  use  when  ?m?rn  "•"''''  "P  ^ater 
desert.  It  can  live  m  [fttlef  V''  *''« 
the  co.Trse.st  kind,  leaves  nf  J  '"^'  ^""^  "^ 
dhruhs.  twigs,  etc  Tn  h.{.  v*"^^^^?-  "ettlex, 
the   fact   that   its   hV  '^ '^  ^^  ^^^l'^<i  by 

-umulations  of  fS  U  L^'l   Vf    '"e™   ac- 
rat  (the  backbone  of  the 


Camel's  Thorn 

trom  its  buo7ancy     '      "^  ^''^  '^"'"^J  '^s"' 
Camelford    i^»'f  ord).    a    v,„age 
and,    previous   to  1832, 


Athur'8  castle  orTiuJaglJf  '""''  "^  ^iu,- 


animal  being  f,„ite  sfmJ.i,.^  ^'""*"-      *  '*"  "•■  *""-""'«Ped 

Sen  X"j;iaVXrVl("^-"    CameUia(^aW.a).    a    .e„u,   of 

^r  other  purposes      Th/s. 'Ik  "/'"»?  and    arr       u."'^h<^t^'eBD  a  cainel  nn/i"^  " 
members    of    ff.„    «      ..^  oouth  Ameri.>nr»    w  '*  <^"»stitute<j   tho   '^"'"e'  and  Jeon- 

^■titute  thegenJsi?"',"^<^«"'*   c^^^^   ll^  !?*'""«  and   Sw    (rTJ^',^^'''-'^^  <>? 

" " '"  -™  -  -'  -i  «^-i  SK#^;^ 

AMt,  and  derive  their 


Thorn 


Cameo 


Camera  Obsonrk 


hifh   the 
nel  rises 

village. 
1832,  a 
,  county 
es  N.  w 
oelot  of 
s  to  thf- 
'f  Kiuf 


nnme  from  the  fact  that  they  afford  a 
f"('(]  relished  by  camels.  Some  of  the 
Pl)Oi'iea  yield  a  nianna-lilte  exudation  from 
llh'  leaves  and  branches. 
Cameo  'Ifam'e-o),  a  ;;eneral  name  for 
all  gem«  cut  in  relipf,  in  con- 
frndistinction  to  '>«•.?  bollowed  out,  or 
iutufiUoa,  M'  L  pai!.;c'i!a!l.v,  a  cameo  is 
a  Kom  comi  >sed  of  >i('vii.  ;  diftVrent- 
("ilored  layer;  >m  uis  o  s^^uli  '  t  in  relief 
^■iit  upon  Ok.  •  '•V  tiiore  ',<.  the  upper 
layers,  an  U'ule'  lar^f  of  e  dif'Vrent 
(dor  forming  me  «ri/i.;il  For  this  pur^ 
I>i'se  the  ancients  useU  the  onyx,  sardonyx, 
ii;.ito,  etc.  The  shells  of  various  molluscs 
iirc  now  much  used  for  ninkinK  cameos; 
n!id  they  are  also  imitated  on  slass. 

Camera  Lucida  ,('"::"'«-.»•='   lu'ss-aa; 

liatiu,  clear  cham- 
I'lr'),  an  optical  instrument  employed  to 
I'.Kilitate  the  sketching  of  objects'  from 
iKitiirc  by  producing  a  rcHccted  picture  of 
I  hem  upon  paper.  Wollaston's  apparatus 
is  one  of  the  commonest.  The  esseitial 
part  is  a  totally-reflecting  prism  with 
four  anules,  one  cf  which  is  90°,  the 
oi)liosite  one  13r>°.  ivsid  the  other  two  each 
07°  .'50'.  One  of  the  two  faces  wliich 
ccmtain  the  right  atig.'e  is  turned  towards 
the  object  to  be  sketched,  liays  falling 
in  a  straight  line  on  this  facei  as  from 
/.  are  tot.illy  reflected  at  (}  from  the  face 
c  6  to  the  next  face  at  h,  whence  they  are 
again  totally  reflected  to  the  fourth  face, 
from  which  they  emerge  in  a  straight 
line.  An  eye  (r)  placed  so  as  to  receive 
the  emergent  rays,  will  see  an  image  of 
the  object  in  th«>  direction  »i.  and  by 
rilacing  the  sketching  paper  below  in  this 
place,  the  image  may  be  traced  with  a 
pencil.  As  the  paper,  for  convenience  of 
Irawing,  must  be  a  distance  of  about  a 


or  a  vertical  axis;  and  its  top  is  usually 
covered  with  a  movable  plate  of  blackeccd 
metal,  having  a  simicircular  notch  at  on« 
edge,  for  the  observer  to  look  through. 
This  form  of  camera  has  undergone  va- 
rious modifications.  It  is  very  convenient 
on  account  of  its  portability. 

Camera  Obscura  <J^-, '«'"''  *'''""'-, 

her'),  an  optical 
instrument  employed  for  exhibiting  the 
images  of  objects  in  their  forms  and 
colors,  so  that  they  may  be  traced 
anJ  p  picture  drawn,  or  may  be  repre- 
sented by  phonography.  A  simple  camera 
obscura  is  presented  by  a  darkened  cham- 
ber into  which  no  light  is  permitted  to 
enter  excepting  by  a  small  hole  in  the 
window-shutter.    A  picture  of  the  objects 


Camera  Lucida. 

fcot,  a  concave  lens,  with  a  focal  length 
of  something  less  than  a  foot,  is  placed 
close  in  front  of  the  prism  in  drawing 
disiaiii  objects.  By  raising  or  lowering 
the  prism  in  its  stand,  the  image  of  the 
object  to  be  sketched  mav  be  made  to 
coincidt  with  the  plane  of  the  paper.  The 
prism  is  mounted  in  such  a  way  that  it 
0*11  be  rotated  either  about  a  horizontal 
3— U— 2 


Camera  Obscura. 
opposite  the  hole  will  then  be  seen  on  the 
wall  or  on  a  white  screen  placed  opposite 
the  opening.  A  simple  camera  obscura  is 
shown  in  the  figure;  the  rays  of  lit'i. 
passing  through  a  convex  lens  at  a,  being 
reflected  from  the  mirror  m  (which  is 
at  a  slope  of  45°)  to  the  glass  plate  N, 
where  they  form  an  image  that  may  be 
traced.  Another  arrangement  is  a  kind  ot 
tent  surrounded  by  opaque  curtains,  and 
having  at  its  top  a  revolving  lantern,  con- 
trtlning  a  lens  with  its  axis  horizontal, 
and  a  mirror  placed  behind  it  at  a  slope 
of  4T\°,  to  reflect  the  transmitted  light 
downwards  on  the  paper.  It  is  still 
better  to  con'bine  lens  and  mirror  in  one 
b.v_  using  a  glass  of  peculiar  shape,  in 
which  rays  from  external  objects  are  first 
refracted  at  a  convex  surface,  than  totally 
roflected  at  the  back  of  the  lens,  which  is 
plane,  and  finally  emerge  through  the 
bottom  of  the  lens,  which  is  concave,  but 
with  a  larger  radius  of  curvature  than  the 
first  surface.  The  camera  obscura  em- 
ployed by  pliofogrntibers  is  commonly  a 
box,  one  half  of  which  slides  into  "the 
other,  with  a  tube  in  front  containing  au 
object-glass  at  its  extremity.  At  the  back 
of  the  box  is  a  slide  of  ground  glass,  on 
which  the  image  of  the  object  or  objects 
to  b«  depicted  is  thrown,  in  settinc  th« 


Camerino 


Camillua 


Instrument.  The  foousing  Is  performed 
In  the  first  place  by  sliding  the  one  haU 
jt  the  box  into  the  other,  and  by  means 
«f  a  pinion  attached  to  the  tube  in  front 
which  moves  the  lens.  When  the  image 
fans  thus  been  rendered  as  sharp  as  pos- 
sible, the  ground-glass  slide  is  removed, 
and  a  sensitized  plate  substituted,  which 
Dot  only  receives  but  retains  the  image. 
Camerino  (kA-ma-re'no),  a  town  of 
"  Central  Itnly,  province  of 
Macerata,  41  miles  s.  w.  of  Ancona,  seat 
of  an  archbishopric,  with  arcbiepiscopal 
palace  and  a  spacious  cathedral.  Pop. 
4511. 

Cameron  (kam'e-ron),  RiCHABD,  a 
Scijtiish  Covenanter,  born 
at  Falkland  in  Fife.  Becoming  an  enthu- 
siastic votary  of  the  pure  Presbyterian 
system,  on  the  20th  of  June,  16S0,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  band  of  followers,  he 
entered  Sanquhar,  and  formally  renounced 
allegiance  to  the  king  (Charles  II)  on 
account  of  his  misgovernment.  The  little 
band  kept  in  arms  for  a  month  in  the 
mountainous  country  between  Nithsdale 
and  Ayrshire,  but  was  at  length  surprised 
by  a  much  superior  force  at  Aird's  Moss, 
and  after  a  stubborn  fight  was  overcome, 
Cameron  being  among  the  slain.  See 
Cameroniana. 

Cameron.   ?imon,  politician,  bom  near 
'   Lancaster,  Penns>  I  vania,  in 
1< 99;  died  in  1889.     He  became  editor  of 
a   Democratic  paper   in   Harrisburg,   ac- 
quired  a   large   fortune   in   banking   ami 
railroading,  and  engaged  actively  in  poli- 
tics, being  elected  United  States  Senator 
in  1845.     In  1855  he  joined  the  Ilepub- 
lican  party;  was  again  elected  Senator; 
was  secretary  of  war  in  Lincoln's  cabinet 
in  18«>1 ;  minister  to  Russia ;  and  again 
elected   senator   in   1866   and    1872.     As 
such  he  ruled  the  party  in  Pennsvlvania, 
where  he  was  long  the  dominant  figure  in 
politics.— His  son,  James  Donald,  born 
IHM,  succeeded  him  in  political  lordship 
fS^-'S.,*''*  Senate,  being  U.  S.   Senator 
187<-97  and  Secretary  of  War  in  18f»5, 
Becoming  aa  advocate  of  free  silver,  he 
declined  renomination  by  the  Republican 
party.    Died  August  30,  1918. 
Cameron.    Vbrney  Lovett,  an  African 
^  t;     '    *'"»v^*«"",    born    near    Wey- 
mouth, England,  in  1844.    He  entered  the 
navy  in  1857,  and  in  1872  was  chosen  by 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don to  conduct  an  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Dr.  Livingstone.    He  was  only  in  tlm» 
to   meet    the   remains   of   Livingstone   at 
Unyanyembe,   but  continued   his  journey 
west  to  Benguela,  and  was  thus  the  first 
to   cross   Central    Africa.      Returning   to 
England  in  1876,  he  was  made  Comuanion 
of  the  Bath,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 


opmoiaader.  In  1878  ho  made  a  Joamey 
tnrongh  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  He  haa 
publisned  accounts  of  both  Journeys  in  his 
Aerpu  Africa  and  Our  Future  Highwait 
to  India. 
CameronianS.  *^®   nanje  applied   to 

sect    of    Presbyterians    wh'^h    Richard 
Cameron  led. 

CamerOOnS    (Jfam-K-rons').    (DAdla. 
X  7:  ■    tnct  on  the  West  Coast 

of  Africa,  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  now 
belonging  to  Gennanj-,  and  one  of  the 
most  suitable  distri(!ts  for  colonization  in 
this  region.  (2)  A  river  in  the  Cam- 
eroons  territory.  It  falls  into  a  broad 
estuary,  on  approaching  which  it  has  a 
width  of  about  400  yards.  There  are 
several  large  and  thriving  towns  (includ- 
ing King  Bell's  town)  on  the  river, 
through  which  an  extensive  trade  is 
carried  on  in  ivory  and  palm-oil.  (3) 
A  mountain  range  in  the  territory,  the 
highest  peak  of  which  has  been  estimated 
at  over  13,000  feet.  It  is  volcanic  in 
character,  and  is  clothed  with  a  dense 
growth  of  forest  to  the  height  of  4000  or 
5000  ft. 


Camillua  (tam-irus),  Mabous  Itmi- 
,  va,     a     Roman     patrician, 

famous  as  the  deliverer  >f  the  city 
of  Rome  from  the  Gauls.  In  B.O.  396 
he  was  made  dictator  during  the  Veien- 
tine  war,  and  captured  the  town  of  Veil 
by  mining,  after  it  had  defied  the  Roman 
power  for  ten  years.  In  B.  c.  394  (Jamil- 
Ins  besieged  the  Falerii,  and  by  an  act 
of  generosity  induced  them  to  surrender. 
Three  years  after,  the  envy  and  jealousy 
of  enemies  caused  him  to  exile  himself 
for  a  time,  and  he  was  living  in  retire- 
ment when  the  Gauls  under  Brennus 
invaded  and  captured  Rome,  with  the 
exception  of  the  CapitoL  Cumillus  was 
now  appointed  dictator  a  second  time, 
and  was  successful  in  repelling  the  in- 
vaders. After  having  been  four  times 
appointed  dictator,  a  new  invasion  of 
the  Gauls  called  Cnmillus,  now  eighty 
years  old,  again  to  the  front,  and  for  the 
fifth  and  Inst  time,  being  appointed  dic- 
tator, he  defeated  and  dispersed  the  bar- 
barians, fie  died  in  b.  c.  365.  Probably 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  myth 
in  the  story  of  his  life. 

Camisards   Kt^tVin'^^hrS 

veunes),  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  consequence  of  th<i 
persecution  to  which  they  wero  exposed 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685,  rose  ag.iinct  the  royal 
deputies.  A  large  army  was  required  to 
put  them  down  (1702-1705)  and  great 
numbers  were  mass.v^red,  the  French  gov* 
•mment  considering  it  a  laudable  woii  te 


CtaDltt 

jrapprew  tha  Protertant  heresy  in  this 
bloodymapner.  The  name  is  from  camiae, 
-.  provtadal  form  of  French  chemiae,  a 
blurt,  because  their  ordinary  outer  gar- 
ment was  a  kind  of  shirt  or  blouse. 
Camlet      (kam'iet).  a  fabric  made  of 

»j„ ,     ,  tons;  wool,  hand  spun,  some* 

«rf<^  n^*^  with  cotton,  silk,  orlinen: 

h['j?°#"X.°'l''«  «'  ««"°«^«  tair  or  of  the 
hair  of  the  Angora  goat. 

CammaertS  ^am'marta),  Emile.  a 
i»  T»_  •  .>  iielgian  poet,  was  bom 
in  Brussels,  March  16,  isTS,  aud  waa 
,1^I!?*u?Ik*'*"*'  becoming  in  1806  a  lit 
rfifiLU  ^^®  "'^^  university,  where  be  spe- 

elected  professor  of  geography  at  the  In- 
stitut  Cjmmerdal  of  Mons.    He  retained 

«^f**«£^".?,*.Pu°?^  !»<»•  and  during 
that  time  pubhshed  several  translations 
of  Kuskin,  and  did  other  Journalistic  and 
^t«r«fy.work.     In  1908  he  married  and 
settled  m  England,  devoting  his  time  to 
poetry  and  other  literary  work. 
CamoenS   (kam'^-cns),   Lum   db,   the 
most  celebrated  poet  of  the 
Portuguese,   bom   at  Lisbon  of  a  good 
family,   probably  in  1524  or  1525.     a1 
f5'?/S?o'*^   the  cause   of  his  embarking 
in  1553  for  India.     He  landed  at  Goa, 
?u  '  w  ^°f  ^unfavorably    impressed    with 
the    hfe    led    by    the    ruling    Portuguese 
tnere,  wrote  a  satire  which  caused   his 
banishment    to    Macao     (1556).      Here, 
he  wrote  the  earher  cantos  of  his  great 
poem,  the  Lusiad.    Returning  to  Goa  in 
1S61.  he  was  shipwrecked   and  lost  all 
his,  property  except  his  precious  mauu- 
f^'VS;/.  ■^"?''  ?"">  misfortune  Camoens 
in  1570  arnvea  once  more  in  his  native 
land,  poor  and  without  influence,  as  he 
had  left  it.    The  L««iod  was  now  printed 
f}  M'Kl   <1^^2),   and   celebrating,    as 
It   did,    the    glories   of    the    Portuguese 
conquests    in    India,    acquired    at    once 
a  wide  popularity.    But  the  only  reward 
^amoens  obtained  was  a  pittance  insuffi- 
cient to  save  him  from  poverty.    He  died 
°?..**vf^*?  °'^'^""«' ISra.    Fifteen  years 
after  bis  death  a  magnificent  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  in- 
scription   on    It    which    called    him    the 
prince  of  poets.     The  Luaiad  is  an  epic 
poem  in  ten  cantos.     Its  subject  is  the 
voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama  to  the  East 
Indies.      The   other    works    of   Camoens 
consist     of     sonnets,     songs,     epigrams. 

Camomile     <kam'0-mll).    See  Chamo. 

Camorra  (ka-mor'a),  a  wen-oi^n- 
^  J  ^i.  1**"  secret  society,  once 
spread  throughout  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  At  one  time  the  Camor- 
rl««  were  all  powerful,  levying  a  kind 
of  blackmaU  at  all  markets,  fairs,  and 
PobUe  gathering!,  daiming  the  rig^tcS 
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deciding  disputes,  hiring  themselves  out 
for  any  criminal  service  from  the  pass- 
ing of  contraband  goods  to  assassination. 
It  had  central  stations  in  all  the  large 
provincial  towns,  and  a  regular  staff  of 
recruiting  officenj.  Though  properly  a 
secret  society,  it  did  not  find  it  necessary 
under  the  regime  of  the  Bourbons  to  con- 
ceal Its  operations;  but  under  the  pres- 
ent government  of  united  Italy,  the  so- 
ciety has"  lost  almost  all  its  power,  except 

'^}h%^^^'^?^  P""***  °f  Southern  Italy.  In 
15>10-1.1  a  large  number  of  them  were  ar- 
rested and  put  on  trial  for  complicity  in 
the  murder  of  Cuocolo  Gcnnaro  and  his 
wife.  The  trial  finally  terminated  July 
o,  1912,  with  the  conviction  of  twenty-six. 
Imprisonment  for  thirty  years  was  the 
b^verest  sentence  imposed  upon  any 
Camornst— a  penalty  to  be  followed  by 
ten  years  of  police  surveillance.  The  re- 
sult of  the  trial  at  Viterbo,  it  is  believed, 
must  be  to  break  the  spell  of  the  Camorra. 
once  so  powerful,  f.(x:epted  as  a  govem- 
ment  within  a  government,  a  secret  so- 
ciety too  strong  to  be  broken  up. 

Camoufla&re  (cam'ou-flazh),  a  recently 
...  .  .  ®  coined  word,  whose  pos- 
sible ongin  may  be  traced  from  the  Latin 
(calmo  flatus,  smoke  pdfFed  in  the  face  of 
a  Peraon  .  >ep,  mystification)  through 
the  *  rencL  amoufler— to  render  one's 
self  unrecoguizable).  It  has  been  de- 
nned as  the  concealment  of  the  presence 
of  a  person  or  thing  by  causing  his  or  its 
color  to  blend  with  bis  or  its  surround- 
ings. Li  J  all  arts  it  is  an  imitation  of 
nature,  which  13  the  greatest  of  camou- 
flagists,  liie  chameleon  being  the  best  pro- 
totype. In  the  European  War  the  French 
adopted  camouflage  to  conceal,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  color,  the  presence  of  guns  or 
men,  which  are  made  to  resemble  trees  or 
houses. 

Camp,  the  place  and  aggregate  body  of 
-  , ,  '^'  tents  or  huts  for  soldiers  in  the 
field.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Lacede- 
monians seem  to  have  been  the  first  who 
devoted  attention  to  the  art  of  forming 
military  camps,  adopting  a  circular  form 
with  the  general's  tent  in  the  center:  but 
the  Komans,  who  had  so  often  to  carry  on 
wars  in  distant  and  thinly-populated  re- 
gions, were  the  first  to  carry  the  art  of 
encammnent  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion.  Their  camps  as  a  niTe  were  square, 
and  were  strongly  .intrenched  so  as  to 

grovide  against  the  danger  of  surprise, 
mce  the  invention  of  gunpowder  in- 
tj^J^hed  camps  have  become  much  more 
elaborate  affairs  and  cover  a  much  greater 
area.  They  may  consist  of  intrenched 
arwis  permanently  connected  with  and 
under  the  protection  of  fortified  places; 
thus  they  are  sometimes  attached  to 
eertaiB  large  cities  oa  the  chief  roade, 
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partly  in  order  tr  d-4-.nd  them  aitainsf 
the  first  attack  of  the  enerav;  partly  to 
give  to  retreating  arinies  rally iSg-Snts 

"oWier«"  ^"r""''  '""PV'u^  '»  numer<7us 
soJdiers.       Camps     which,     though     iu- 

renchedj  are  to  be  occupied  m"ie  y  for 
the  period  of  a  campaign,  or  wl  ich 
f"-'-  as  a  refuge  for  a  few  davL  oS  to 
a  subordinate  army,  are  termed  'lines' 
or  temporary  positions.'  From  the  ocr- 
fection  of  modern  artillery  strong 'dl: 
tached  forts  form  the  chief  defensive 
ent  "  dav^  intrenched  camps  of  fhTSr.^! 
fnrrr,  J^'T-^*""^/  °f  instruction  are 
formed  in  time  of  peace  for  training  and 
disciplining  soldiers  in  camp  life  "^  ^ 
Campagna    'j^E&m-piin'yA),  a  town  of 

Campa^na  di  Roma.  t^«  <=oast  re- 

dje  Italy,  in  which  the  citv7f°Rn2^'-' 
100"ioJ'/''°"h  ^  t°'o"Ses  Wideband 

can,*,.  The  ma  S  •  "rlSe""?'  \'t 
lower  parts  thnnirh  ,•//  ,}r^  }^  the 
much    neglected     owinit  cultivation    is 

months  of  Tni,.     t  •  and  during  the 

lions  from  the  Tiber    nnj  S.  JP"""*"' 

w.|..47i:rihrdter,,;i,sr,r,,g 

".•eping    plani!      A  Si  "^in"",  1'"" 

£i.Vir„„^-rf?fe5";ii°'f  *- 

success.      The    Italian    L''^""^   ™"*^'» 

»-uuy.     11  Has  boon  discovered  timt  ... 
quitoes    carry    and    HUiliK,;,         "'  """*" 
u^alaria;  hJce''"al   aS"Ls3o-d'e'f 
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stroying  campaign  is  w.-ged ;  by  a  svstem 
hfr^plv""*":,  the  ttHi  dis  rict  hasTe™ 

largely     redeem  farming     operat^oM 

fs'Inc'rlasSrwin  "'^  «"'^  f^«  P«S'»o"S 
IS  increasing  wi  i,  encouraging  rapidity. 

Campaigrn  <kam-pan')  generally  de- 
tiona  of  r„  "'"'^^  i'^®  ^^'■'•^s  of  opera- 
ki°eDs  H.P  ffoin"'"™^'  *'""°«  the  time  it 
SliXs  „  ,?  .^  '?  **"«  ^^ason  or  accom- 
ptisues  a  determinate  object.     Formerlv 

mZimT"^  "°'^  dur'ing  the  warn? 
monuis,  and  were  term  nated  bv  the 
U^oops  retiring  into  winter  quarte?^.    '^^ 

tampan  i/^w-pun),  jeanne  louise 

in  17-^  K„  Henkiette.  born  at  Paris 
of  i;^is  Xv'  Z^^'"  '".'•'^  daughter^ 
favor^f  Onl;  afterwards  gained  the 
iavor  ot  yueen  Marie  Antoinette  and 
?,?  •a'^y  «f  il'e  bedchamber. Terved  ffi 
-fated  sovereign  with  much  fidelity  till 
the   events  of  the   Revolution   separated 

dam";  cl'''^'  ^""u,"f  Robespierre  mS 
soh  1  9a™Pan  established  a  boarding- 
school  for  young  ladies  at  St.  Germain 
wh.cl.  soon  acquired  a  wide  reputTtfon' 
;?rLr^  chiefly  remembered  for  her  in-' 
lifp  orfr"""""';'"  respecting  the  private 
InecLJr''  Antoinette,  her  Journal  of 
Queen^Hortent.'^'"  '^^--P-^'^'^^^e  with' 

Campanella  (^ftm-pA-nena),    tom- 

monk  born  WOS.%lVte^^XL\'£Z''t 
nfL?r""7°^  ?°,'^  «^"*^'^«J  theology  and 
?tv  ..^?°*'''''^  °^  knowledge  with  assidu- 
nh^*!  .  u  '^%  principally  attracted  by 
philosophy.  In  1.^91  i,e  published  at 
Naples  a  philosophical  work  intended  to 
show  the  futility  of  the  prevailing  do^ 
trines  of  the  Aristotelian  schools^ 'TW* 
book   procured   him  some  admirers    and 

"n"'a   dfZtf-    f^°  ^•^'^  ^«  ^««  a^es^t^ 
on   a   charge  of  conspiracy  against   the 

Spanish    government,    to    whilh    Naples 

Tf^nr     h"  ^"^J"''  *as  Imprisoned,  and, 

after     being    repeatedly     tirtured     con- 

demned    to,  perpetual    confinement.      In 

this    situation    he    wrote    many    learned 

h^'''l^V^'^^*'"•;'l^  published,     it  length. 

n  IbJD,  I'ope  I'rban  VIII  procured  hla 

iberty  and  bestowed  a  pension  "n  him 

I  ew  In^St'  .persecution.    he°with: 

uuw  in  1U54  to  B  ranee,  where  he  wna 

honorably   received.     He'  died   in    Prrk 

nrJ''/?;.  .^™ong    his    numerous    works 

CampanerO    (.H«m-pa-na'ro),the  bell- 
^  bird. 


Campania    (^am-pa'ni-a),      the     an. 
of    Ttilv     in     »if°t  "lame  of  a  province 
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wealthy   Romans,   who  built   there  mag- 
nificent   country    houses.      It    comprisfg 
the  uxKlern  provinces  of  Caserta    NaXs 
and    parts     of    Salerno    ^nd     "Ave JH no' 

te    ^{  If.  "J^'-^'v  ^r''   ^-^ttlemont  Tn 
Italy)      Puteoli,    .Naples,     Hereulaneiim 

fruXlTar/^of  taly"^-'    '>--^^"  "Z 
Campanile     J  kam-pa-ne'le,  nil ) ,  a  bell- 

tl.e  famous  leaning  {^e'r  'o^f  ^°^  "^ 
Campanula    pfm-pan-u-la),        the 

''I-'oies.  which  nritn  '"'"'■'''  American 
vvild  flowers  r%''°,r7;'?. '•^»  '-v^rs  of 
bell  or  Sell  flower    f'^"''^' ."'•^  ''«'•''- 

Lampanulaceae  (kam-pan-u-ir,',o-e) 

extensive  natnml  ,^.,i*''*'  ,'j«'"w'orts.  nn 
dieotyleclonous^flin'i^''*''"  "^  "^"""Petalous, 
wiU>  an  7n'^,£"*tW^'""o'i^  ^erbaoeous; 
fruit,    many    minot^   .    j  more-celled 

shaped  showy  bhe„/^f-i  '■'^"'"  J^**"- 
nnlky.  aerid"^  j,  oe  °'  So  '  *''"'"""•  ""^ 
chiefly  of  non  erA  an  ^^n'"'"  """^'''s 
^ons.     See  f„«;„'°„,"«°''    temperate    re- 

CampbellofArgyle.see    ^.,,,, 

Campbell,   Sib     Coun.       See     Lord 
L  lyae. 

Cafflpbell   •I'on'Vl),  Aiexasoeb,  born 
laoJ.  In  1T8S  -'died  In'V^-r  ''■!',■■''"•     ''^ 

Campbell,  iV*I}-Er    dramatist,   born 
«ylvania.  in  18i3:'^dlft°?8S!'y%P«°'>- 
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ffimana.  My  Partner,  The  White  Slave 
/a.r/«j-  and  other  popular  plays  "*'' 
Campbell  f'EOBGE.  an  eminent  Scot- 
A  .,-«7  *'*',*'  divine,  born  at  Aber- 
deen in  lip9,  educated  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege, and  in  17o9  appointed  principal  ot 
this  college.  In  1703  he  published  a  cele- 
brated dissertation  on  miracles  in  answer 
to  Hume,  and  in  177(J  his  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric,   which   established    his   reouta- 

in\mi.''  *'"''''  ""^  ''''°''*''-  "e  <Ji'^ 
Campbell.  ^eo«ge  W.,  bom  in  Ten- 
1S4S      IT  nessee,    in    17tJ8:    died    in 

g^s^^.?rse"nar\1?e^rcrl?ar??i 

i«lt}-18,  when  he  was  sent  by  President 
Monroe  as  Minister  to  Russia.  "'^"*^"* 
Campbell,  "klen  Stuabt.  author, 
York     in    li^-io     °«.*°     I^ockP^rt.     New 

became,  active  in  the  cause  of  soc^.nl  and 

efsT/p/'l'''%  ^"?  published 'iv/Z- 
ers  of  Poverty,  Problem  of  the  Poor.  In 
i'oreiffn  Kitchens,  etc. 

Campbell,  'J^"?'.  ^^ord   campbei.i, 

Innrl  «.„=  fJ  I^ord-chancellor  of  Ene- 
and,  was  the  s.,n  of  Ur.  (Jeorge  Camn- 
bell,  minister  of  Cupar-Fife  nnHw?= 
born  there  in  1779.  He  was  educated  a? 
Cupar,  and  afterwards  at  the  Universify 
hL**^-  ^"^""ews.  In  1798  he  went  to  K 
don,  and  after  acting  some  time  as  re- 
porter and  theatrical  critic  to  the  l/orni«« 

s^ii^'c:s«^a-ss! 

i^act^w^^lS'Sm^rrila 

solicuSgeniar^n s/lT  ^'^'^  T'.^ 
Lora.chaLelloV-of'lrJL1,Va\rrai^irtJ 
the   peerage^  as   Baron   Campbell   of   St 

a    DosT'ln  ^V"'"  ^•^'"-'■^  ^^'^'-  he  accepted 

Russell-  ?n  iH^-o'"'"'"''"*'  f  L"^d  J«hn 
|r  Q'uVnt%:-,-S  cjief-iustice 

after  was  raised  to  the  speakership  of  fh^ 

plementary  vols.,  Lives  o    the  Chief  Z 
ttcea,  enjoyed  great  popularity.         ^^ 

Campbell,  ^o"-  fka.ncis.  foikiorist, 

1822-  dM  in  i"iiV''^  Jf'^y-  Scotland,  in 
j-ow-hZ).     He  issued  a  series  o£ 


Campbell 


S-?"  i**^'  ""i*^'^**  Leubhair  na  Fc 
!m.  «  ^  "oeutifie  student,  he  wrote  in 
thlt   field   Kroat  and  Fire    Natural   p^ 

fnography,  and  invented  an'  instrume^ 
^record  tbe  intensity  of  the  sun'sTayg. 

Campbell,    Thomas,   a   distinguiahed 
GUyow  Ju/y  2ri??7fa^f„c&°  S 
ilTv^hf''''  i^-.  .^^t^""  lea^ii?  Uie  u^ver 
burgh;   and   won   sudden  fame  bv   nnh. 

In  liSk^Sftll^'  ''i?  ^^«"««.  oW5^ 
aianri.^*^f  KiP*i"l*°«  *»"»«  ""e  in  Gei^ 
Pte«;r«  J^w'**"^  .»°  «<^ition  of  the 
Mm?  o7V/  /'"Pf  ,^'?''  *^«  addition  ol 
1.^  '  "*.  ^P^^t  Jyics  in  the  EnKliah 
langnage,     including     Hohenlinden^ 

ISOfi  „hi°  -^^^  ^«  ^«°*  to  I^ndon.  and  in 
f^i«*fl  ^'°*<*  5  pension  of  £200  throuKh 
-ntJ-°^"f "?*  o^  ^'r-  Fox.  After  tills  Ee 
5S^  '  t^a^*"^*  '^^^'^  •"".  attention  less  ?o 

ofEnoLfpitti  Publishing  Specmew 
^Lf^f^    t°^*'  accompanied  by  critical 

^  'ltnO,T^°iJ  ^^^°f  '»»  1^  of  toe 
Aetc    Monthly   Magazine.      He    took   «n 

!&rs^itv\'n°d*?n%^%r''«4«'  I^^^ 
of  r:i«i„T:„   TT '?  ^^V  waa  elected  rector 

a^"lr  1^  '^-pT^fms.il'-it^'^^fHi! 
finw'  but  his  productions  were  nu,ch  in- 
1834^nH"^,fi^?„.^±«°«lo^°^.  June'  1§. 


Campnene 


io,u9Y  sq. 

Campei 
Campc 


Campbell-Bannerman,  sra  hen. 

SfJ'«^"r?.*''''°"'  born  in  18M'.  edu° 
cated,  at  Glasgow  and  Cambridge  He 
stUV"  ^""^esslon  the  posts  of  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  War  Office,  8ec?et^*T 
T?Pi^^  Admiralty,  Chief  Secret wvfo? 
Ireland  and  Secretary  of  State  for  W«r 
and    was    knighted    in    1895      He    b^' 

l%m  ^t^^^'^^A^  '«»^"  *°  the  House  fa 
1899,  and  m  December,  1905,  suceeedS 
Balt..ur  as  Premier.  In  1907  he  intr^ 
du.-f,  a  measure  to  limit  the  pc.wer  bf 
the    House    of    Lords.      He    rosiKued    on 

died  A^rifo"!  '""''^  -'P"'  5.  K'and 

Campbell  Island.    ?   8™aii   anin- 

;_    ^u-     Q     „     -c  habited       island 

vi  I      .   ?•    pacific,    southeast    of    New 

ous^^and  \7u''^  it  belongs  Mountafn^ 
ous  and  well  wooded,  and  with  finn 
barlgr-  occasionally  vi'sited  by  whafe 


Campe  (^^am'pe) ,  JoACHm  Heinbioh. 
i<.k..\  ?  '/-npa°  author  and  nub- 
Usher,  born  in  1746;  died  in  18187     ^ 

tampecne  or  Campkachy  (kam-py- 
t^^  ^*  xr  1  *^?''  «am-pech'e).  a  aea* 
K^nf'th^'^^*'"'  *°  the  stVte  aid  Sn  tte 

n^  «J-  tailea;  pop.  88,642. 
"len.      See  Kampen. 
ler     (k6m'i)*r),  Peteb,  a  Dutch 

nmf„=;„.  *  Pbysician  and  anatomist, 
l^n^tll'^'l^^'''^'''  ''tc,  successively  at 
Iraneker,  Amsterdam  and  Groniniren- 
^m  at  Leyden  in  1722,  and  di^  i?  Thi 
^^^^naV^f-  He  was  skilful  in  driw- 
sefrf^  painting,  and  renderetl  important 

olTnXmVSiJa^r?."'*''^  "°  '^^  '^***«'- 

Camp  Rre  Club  of  America, 

an  association  founded  in  1897  and  reor. 
Banked  in  1008.  with  William  THo^i^ 
day  as  president  It  fa  wmpoSed  of 
American  sportsmen  and  nature  lo^S  l2 

Ste  TiSn^^S'  P«"22te  «ood  feUowship, 
V  1^  /°»Portant  senrlces  were  renderwl 
fe;„*.S*^*l«  establishment  of  QlacW  nIJ 
BHfUh%^  "l^  °'  «««t  Mountain  Park, 
2?m  ^iS?**'*'  Pi^eiTing  the  fur  seaU 
from  slaughter,  protection  of  migratow 

2S'£r°«n?''°  °'  the  use  of  birds'  pTu^ 
mage  for  millinery  purposes,  etc. 


Oamp-Fire  Girls,  ap  organization  of 
many  wava  t«  ♦!.»  ^■'  .similar  in 
fi«»,f«^??u1  the  organization   of  Bov 

aychaWoV*'^  P^^^"-"'  orgaSiaSn 
and  ptr  /nyTn  \lJr7%i^''^r 
ili'tofZ^'"!^  thf orgfniSon*  bra?/y' 
irS   h„'°^'°^.'^bip  to  a  local  Camp^Je 

^X%  tr,'  «tebfa1it^*T«^§oin^^^ 

rB^'i;.isti^rt;^?r-f« 

health;:    (6)    ' Glo'rifrJvork"-    (7?"' B« 
happy.'    ^ach  local  Camp  Fire  fisea  . 

Camphene  (kam'fen),      the     »>nerie 


Camphine 

with  oU  of  turpentine,  as  oil  of  bern 

mot.         cloven.         (Vtnniha  ky^n.  1 i    *_ 


Campo-ronnio 


mot.  doves,  copaiba,  hops,  juniplr. 
orange,  pepper,  etc.  f  hey  are  UquidTat 
ordinary  temperatureB.  and  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  their  odors. 
Camphine  <^,'"f^n>.  the  commer- 
,       *  cial  term  for  purified  oil 

of  turpentine    obtained  by  dlHtilling  the 
oil  over  guicklime  to  free  it  from  JesiB 

brilliant  M^t°.h''""i!"i  '"'^  «ave  aTery 
the     iHmn  *h*^  *'l*'"'(?  *"  P™^'*'"*  Smoking, 

tHamphor    ^'"»m'fur),  a  whitish,  trans- 
*  .ucent    substance,    a    atpa. 

fopten,  of  a  granular  „r  foliated  fracture 
and  somewhat  unc- 
tuous to  the  touch, 
,  which  is  extracted 
from  several  kinds 
of     trees     of     the 
I  laurel     tribe.       It 
J  has      a      bitterish, 
/aromatic  taste  and 
a  strong  character- 
istic  smell.      It   is 
Jishter  than  water, 
in    chemical   char- 
acter it  belongs  to 

'  plior  of  tlie  shops 

r«».„*^--     «  •  .         '1    obtained     from 

a  naHv»^„rA*'^''">'  the  camphor  laurel. 

raiized    in    many   other   countries.      The 

ofXmot"^r^  S'^P,"^'^  in"he  island 
of  Jormosa,  though  also  exported  from 
Japan,  and  to  a  small  extent  from  China 
Borneo  camphor  is  the  product  c'  dTo- 
halinopa  Camphora.  nat.  order  Dintera- 

Bo*neo""anrs*"  '^  ''''  J},''^^'  f«"°"in 
uorneo    and     Sumatra.       The     common 

camphor  is  obtained   from   the  woS  b? 

^i«^»"a"oa     and     sublimation        Borneo 

cured    Dy   distillation,    but    is    found    in 

Thr^^unk^ail^  '^'^K'-*"^  In  cavK  iS 
ine   trunk    and    greater   branches      Xn- 

merous  other  vegetables,  such  as  thyme 

r^Th"^',  ""5?'  ^}'-'  ««  found  to  y"ld[ 
camphor  by  distillation.     It  is  also  nr^ 

?ar'^./r'''^*r"y  ^'•^'°  coal-tar.  wS^t 
variety  is  used  as  a  moth  destrovVr      Tr. 

Z^:r  S^^'P'^"^  '«  used  bothTai  ex^ 
ternal  and  internal  stimulant     In  smaU 

Sfc"lnlLf.  7  "'^^°«  '^^  "«sS 


third  kind  of  caniphor,  llumea  camphor, 
is  prepared  in  China  from  Blumia  haU 
aamtfera,  a  tall  composite  plant. 

Camphausen  (ka'i^p'J'ou.zeH  > ,  w  i  l  • 

dfe^d^fn^'fe  ?r  "^^-^''-^^^ 
«.,rf    S„  ^j\  "l«  *""■•'■  include  Cavalieri 
OHd   Roundheade,    Charles   1   at   Naiehl 
and  Prtnce  Eugene  at  Belgrade.  ^ 

CampX  (k'-m'pe),  a  family  of  ItaUan 
*^  artists  who  founded  what  is 
known  In  nainting  as  the  schwl  of 
Cremona.  6f  the  four  of  this  name 
Giuiio.  Antonio.  Vlncen«o.  and  Bernar- 
dino, the  first  and  tbe  last  are  the  b^st 
known.  Giuiio  (1502-72)  the  eld^St 
SSSil'^o'f  'n'^"^^  the  oVheS*  wlf  a* 
From  fhl  V*^^'°  /^o^^no.  and  acquired 
a  skllUn'.'fii*'^  ^iVn."  ""^  Pordenone 

^LH^  P'"*^*-  Bernardino  (1525-90) 
was  the  greatest  of  the  school.  He  took 
?,Tt°:^' J'/'^J'^^rr^Sgio  in  succession 
as  us  mcjdeld.  but  without  losing  his  own 
individuality  as  an  artist.  *  ° 

Campion,  the  popular  name  of  cer- 
and«L«.     '"'°   ''^'"'''-     ^''   ^VchnU 

Campion  (J^^'V.'P'-on).  Edmund,  an 
TTn  «,o-  »j  ii'nglish  Jesuit,  born  154a 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  distin- 
guished himself  greatly.  Though  at  fi«t 
fh?''n^°  Catholic,  he  adopted  nominally 

orders  iHh^  pl,''''- k'^'^I  t««''  deicoK 
orders   in    the  Church   of   England;   but 

he  afterwards  recanted,  became  a  Jesuit 
and  attacked  Protestantism.Tspedally  iS 
In  1581  ^hT^*""^^^<*en'keasoL)° 
in  losi  he  was  found  guilty  on  » 
trumped-up  charge  of  conspiring^o  ralsS 
sedmon.  and  was  accordingly  %xecS?S 
Oampmeetme,*  woodland  gathering 
continuing  for  severlrdlyi^ri  eTpK& 
Ini^T'A  V^^  Methodisi  in  ISca 
Introduced  into  England  in  1799  [heV 
mJ^  ',^  t«  the  separation  of  the  PriS^ 

A     fir^/lh*^'"*^    ^'■°'°    the    Wesleyan". 
At   first   they  were  scenes  of  hysterica 
excitement,   though  now   they  are  renei-- 
ro^^l^^'^'^'T^  °^  devLt  Vople 

tampo basso  ( ^  a  m-p  s-b  si  s's  6  > ,   a 

of  Campobasso   oaT^hii.yS'  5«^| 

K  c»io^^%rS."X:ii"lri"i 

area  of  1771  sq.  mUes;  pop.  300,873. 

campo  oello  <  V  ?"p  *''«'''«) .     an 

ISyfe  to  New  tl^lic^k"^^,^;;.  t 


Campo-Santo 


Canada 


Venice,  famous  for  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Austria  and  France  which  was 
•I/ned  m  its  neighborho<«l  on  the  17th 
of  October,  1707.  It.  chief  provisions 
were  that  Austria  should  c.^e  the  BeN 
flan  provinces  and  Lonibardy  to  France 
receiving   in  compensation   the   Venetian 

Campo-Santo  <•'*•  '""'y  FieW), 

.       ,  ,  the    nnme    siven    to 

?h'i"^l"^"^M"""^«  'P  Jtaly.  best  known  as 
the  appHlntiun  of  the  more  remarltable, 
W,  !v"^  r^  surrounded  with  arcades  and 
riclily  adorned.     The  most  famous  Cam- 

rnt"","  '■foL'"*^  «^  ^'««'  which  dates 
from  the  12th  century,  and  has  on  its 
walls  frescoes  of  the  14jh  centurv  of 
great   interest   in    the    hitt.Tr    o"  ^art 

tTt\L  n^'r  "'"'^-""i-  ^^'»"'»°  ^•'•"•'^•"r- 
magnilicence  '""''  '"  «l'«tiuguished  for  its 

Campus  Martins    (^nlkd  also  Cam- 
1  l'""'     merely) 

was  a  arge  place  in  the  suburbs  of  an- 
cient    Itume,     consisting     of     tlie     level 

ami  Iincian  Hills,  and  the  river  Tiber 
«i't  apart  for  military  exercises  a. il 
fia.red  to  the  god  Mnrs.  In  the  luS 
period  of  the  republic  it  was  a  iuburban 
pleusure-gruund  for  che  Rumai*.  and  was 
laid  out  « ,th  gardens,  shady  walks,  ball,^ 

slaW'on'T   ^"'■'  °'   ''''   "'"^-'^   "'J^ 
CamtoOS   (^am'tos),  a  river  of  South- 
—i  •  1    /.  ,.     .^''°  ■Africa,  in  Cape  Colouv 
which   falls  into   the  sea   west   of    \  goa 
Bay;  length,  L'OO  miles.  ^^ 

Canmccini  ( i*  ^-m  h  t-c  h  e'n  o ) ,  vi  :^. 

Italian  historicia'S^.e^  bclli'irSm^ 
abuu  1,75.  He  folluwVd  the  pseudo- 
cla.ss.cal  style,   and    his   pictures   are   of 

«n'P/i"'r;  ^V')?"^  •''^  bo'sr-known  works 
ate  math   o)   Vw.ar,  Jhath   of   I  ,><//   /a 

r^",  ^"'V'd",i'ty  of  Thomas  JlorS 
lodes  Death  of  .Uary  Maodulene  lit 
in  It^r  ^'''■'"'"'  '"  P"' trails.    He  died 

Camwood,  ?  •'P'J  dycwood  imported 
4  p.-  ,      .  "■'J"i    tropical    West 

tin.da,  a  l.'suimuuuH  ti-e,  suborder  Vv- 
■s.i  Uiuicr.  This  w.,(,<J  is  of  a  verv  Jin. 
color,  and  is  use.l  in  turnery  for  makng 

The  d vf "  l'"'-  "»;V'"'^'r  ^Itr-iLtr  ar.iS 
ll'e  d.\o  obcairu'd  from  it  is  brilliaul,  but 

^flrrT^H*'"'-,  ^l  ''  ^'^"^J  someViiu"s 
Cana   ^''i'l.;   «    village   of  Palestine. 

fi^^nii;^iVftr::bil;^y^^^S^t 


Canaan   (ka'nan).     See  Pahttine. 
CanaaniteS     0<A'nan-Its),     the    «en- 

rUes  P*?P'f»  JJ''b"«  tea,  Ilittites,  Amo- 
rites  etc.)  whom  tlie  Israel'  es  found 
dwel  ing  In  Canaan   (I'alesiin   .    we  "„f 

s5L^u?.!l'^^'?•  "f'  *J'"™  '"'"'  they  utterly 
subdued,  though  the  subjugation  was  not 
quae  complete  till  Solomon's  time  tK 
are  believt>d  to  have  been,  in  part  at 
least,  of  kindred  race  with  the  Israelites  • 
and  some  authorities  find  trnoos^ff  & 
descendants  among  the  present  inhabit' 
ants  of  Palestine. 

Canada  <''an'a-da>,  DoMiNio.N  OF. 
In™  .1  .? °    '"iiueuse   region   compria. 

U-V  I  n^rtl^'^'-n  part  of  the  North  Amer. 
lean  continent,  will,  the  ex.eption  o» 
Alaska,  and  the  greatest  of  feritain'. 
colonial     possessions.       It     includes     thf 

Canada'r  O.f  /^°^^^'•^  (form'S'  UpS 
da  (  \.  ;„H,V^.*^.*^  <tl"-nierly  ].ower  C;na. 
isl.'r  .^K*^'""?;  '^'^w  Brunswick.  P.rit- 
\iL-^}'"''^L?' .  ^  ""<^^«  Edward  island. 
Mam  nba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
also  the  exiensiye  territories  of  Tu& 
and  Markenzie  Keewatin  and  Uni^nva.ln 
the  bleak  nortiiern  section.  Tlie  Domin- 
ion  embraces  the  whole  of  iJriish  North 
America,  _  VI I  h    tl>e    exception    of    New- 


region    of 


foundiaiid    and    the    coastal 

rJ'f-'?  t  7     ""^      '"I'lindor     poninsnla 

Ultich   belongs   to    Newfoundland       and 

1.  rope,  ihe  tollowing  table  shows  the 
Pic^ent  nr.a.s  „f  tl,,.  provinces  .it"  h 
1. -million    (some  of  whiVh  !,"•.%     ,.'' 

Poiutl^ns:"'''""^^  '^'^^-^>-  -'t^'  '^^ 

BHtisa  coiumw,;:::::  jirH's-.^ 

Manitoba    ini  s-f. 

Now  Brunswick  ..::;:    ii7u;= 

Nova   S.otia    V  T'o 

Ontario dil't?.. 

Prince   Kdwaid    Island.'         ..'f!.'! 

?S^!!T"  •••  S? 

Nortluvo«t    T.-nlt'iiicV. .'lili^iH' 


ror.iil;, 

tioil. 

4.">r).ti  i  ^ 
.'{r>i,,s.si» 
•ti»L',;i.;.N 

2,52.:, '.'74 

o.'t.T:^^ 
2,no:!  _';f' 

4!»l',4;!l.' 

H.-,V2 

IH.4S1 


IV"'^  ■• :!,:2!..!!2o    7:iio(!.Gri 

Prin'?  Ti  "''"■'    i^''^'    l:iunswick,    and 

f.V,  I-  *^.  V'>JViuces,'  thoupU  liritish 
Coll  ,„bia,  bcHij;  on  the  Pacific  is  also,. 
Sfe.P'-"-"--.     in    ihe\lnht.s 


Canada 

^e  boundaries  of  the  Dominion  are: 
the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  the  United 
Btates  on  the  Houth,  the  Pacific  and 
Alaslca  on  the  vest,  and  tlie  Arctic 
Ocean  on  the  north. 

Coaata.— On  the  east  the  coast-line- .Is 
Vfciy  irregular,  being  marlced  hy  deep  in- 
dentations and  fringed  by  islands.     The 
province  of  Nova   Scotia   forms  an  odd 
peninsular   projection    with    the    Bay   of 
I'undy   between    it    and    the    mainland, 
while    north    of    it    is    the    Gulf   of    St. 
I-awrence,  shut  in  from  the  Atlantic  by 
Cape   Breton   Island  and  Newfoundland, 
lu  the  gulf  are  the  island  of  Anticosti  and 
Irince   Ldward   Island.     The  chief  feat- 
ures  of   the   north  coast   are   the   archi- 
pelago   of    the    Arctic    islands    and    the 
great  opening  of  Hudson  Bay,  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  by  Hudson  Strait,  and 
having     as     its     southern     continuation 
Jaiiu's  Bay.    On  the  west  coast  are  Van- 
couver    Island,     the     Queen     Charlotte 
Jslaiids,  and  many  others.     The  southern 
boundary  is  most  remarkable  for  possing 
thri)Ugh  the  system  of  great  lalces — Supe- 
rior, Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  between 
the  last  two  of  which     are  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,    partly    belonging    to    Canada, 
partly    to    the    United    States.      To    the 
Atlantic  the  drainage  of  these  lakes  is 
earned  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  which 
river,   and   the  great  gulf  into  which   it 
expands,  are  connected  the  provinces  of 
Ontario,  (Juebec,   New  Brunswick,  Nova 
hcotitt,    and    Prince   Edward    Island,    to- 
gether containing  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  Dominion. 
A«r/o(r.— With  regard  to   the  charac- 


Canada 


ter  of  til     surface,   Canada   may   be  di- 
vided ron;;uIy  into  three  great  regions-  a 
region  of  woodlands  and  hills  or  undu- 
lating ground   in   the   east,   an   immense 
region  of  prairies  in  the  middle,  and  a 
mountainous   forest   region   in    the   west, 
ilie  chief  mountain  regions  of  the  east 
are  north  jrnd  south  of  the  St.  Lawronre 
and    run    nearly    parallel    to    that    river. 
On  the  south  are  the  Sliitkshook  Moun- 
tains  and    the    Notre    Dnme    ranee     the 
f(>rmer  rising  to   the   height   of  4000  ft. 
On   the   north   is    the    I.aurentian    range 
.(perhaps    attaining    4000    ft.),    ninning 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  the   Labra- 
dor coast  to  the  Ottawa  river,  and  form- 
'»8.    t'>e    watershed    between    the    rivers 
which   flow   into   tiie   St.    Lawrence   and 
tijose  which  flow  into  Hudson  B»iv.     The 
prairie    region    and    great    wheat-produc- 
ing tract  extends  northwest  of  Lake  Su- 
perior  to    the    Rocky    Mountains.      This 
18  a  great  region  of  plains,  with  low  hills 
in    some    places;    it    is    well    wooded    in 
many  parts,  elsewhere  bare  or  with  an 
agreeable     mixture     of    woodUnd     and 


prairie.     Some  portions  are  decidedly  In- 
fertue,  but  their  area  is  small  compared 
with    the   whole.      On    the   Pacific    slope 
we    have    a    distinctly    mountainous    re- 
gion, including  the  Rockies,  some  peaks 
of  which  attain  a  height  of  about  14,000 
ft.,   as   also   the   Gold   and    the    Cascade 
Ranges.     The  highest  point  in  Canada  is 
seemingly    Mount    Logan,    about    10.000 
feet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  St.  Elias. 
in  Alaska.     This   region,   with   its    hish 
mountains,     deep     gorges     or     canyons, 
large  and  rapid  rivers,  long  and  narrow 
lakes,  great  forests  of  gigantic  trees,  and 
Its  narrow  fiords  or  inlets,  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  remainder  of  the  country 
Lakea  and  Rivera.— The  vast  lake  and 
river  systems  which  Canado  possesses  of 
its    own,    or    shares    with    the    United 
States,     give     it     a     unique     character. 
Everywhere  in  the  interior  are  rivers  and 
lakes.     To  Hudson  Bay  flow  the  Albany, 
Nelson,      Churchill,     and      many     other 
streams;   to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Mac- 
kenzie.  Coppermine,  and   Back  or  Great 
iish   River;   to  the  Pacific,   the  Fraser, 
Ske-na,  Stickeen,  etc.     The  basin  of  the 
ht.   Lawrence,   with   the  connected   lakes 
Superior,    Huron,    Michigan,    Erie,    and 
Ontario,  affords  a  continuous  waterway 
from  tile  Atlantic  to  the  interior  of  the 
continent       To    this    system    belong    the 
Ottawa,  Gatineau.   Richelieu,   St.   Maur- 
ice,  f?.ai,'uenay,  and  other  rivers.     In  the 
prairie    region    and    the    northwest    are 
similar    great    lake    and    river    systems, 
f.|rmrd    by    the    Saskatchewan,    Nelson, 
CliiuThill,     Athabasca,     and     Mackenzie 
rivers,    and    the    jrreat    lakes    Winnipeg, 
Atlmbaaca,  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear! 
ihe  Saskatchewan,  lying  in  the  heart  of 
the  rich  wheat-growing  district,  must  in 
time  prove  a  far  more  important  water- 
way   than    at    present.      The    Mackenzie 
and  its  connected  lakes  and  rivers  form 
tiie  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  far 
northwest.       This     river,     including     its 
tributary  the  Peace,  has  a  length  of  per- 
r-^'ik/S.'^*^  miles,  and  drains  an  area  of 
.Mt»tXX)  sq.  miles,  or  almost  double  that 
of  tlie  St.  Lawrence  basin.     Between  the 
Rlackenzie  system  and  Hudson  Ray  is  a 
great  region  called  from  its  desolate  char- 
acter the  Barren  Ground?. 

Oeoloify  and  Minerals. — As  regards 
tlie  geological  features  of  Canada,  great 
part  of  the  Dominion  north  of  the  St. 
Lnwronre  and  west  of  Hudson  Bav  is 
covered  with  arrhiran  rorks  belonging  to 
the  Laurentinn  system  and  consistine 
largely  of  granite  and  gneiss,  with 
<l"'»'**2-r'^'f.  schist,  limestone,  etc..  South 
ot  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  considerable 
development     of     Carboniferous     strata. 
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fe'rrSr  ""!  .•«h»an  rock*  and  the 
S.d-/v  '*^'i'i"'«"".  ••  •  «««t  area  of  sec- 
ni'^  -/Me»«aoic)  strata.  In  th« 
Rooky  Mountain  region  the  archMn 
pal»o«o!c.  ine«.a.Jc.  \nd  tertlarf  .yS-' 
tpms  are  represented.  Canada  bas  great 
mineral  wealth.     Iron  of  the  best  quality 

oZ^'^n^T"^  '"  ?'•"■'  abundance  K 
^hl^At  ,9°;'""'«'  and  British  Columbia. 
The  district  round  Uke  Superior  and 
the  upper  part  of  Lake  Hun.n  abounds 
in  copper  and  has  much  silver  as  we'"- 

and  British  Columbia  are  rich  in  coal 
In  N(.ya  Scotia  there  are  a  number  of 
coal-mines  worked ;  gold  is  also  obtained 
n  some  (juaniity,  as  well  as  iron.  Coal 
lr»«^"i^''i''  ':°  *ii^  ?"»-thw..st.  and  more 
extensive  y  in  British  Columbia,  which 
^.  also  rich  in  irou.  The  most  valuable 
mineral  of  the  Dominion  is  gold,  of 
which    about   .$20,0()0.(H)0    in    value    was 

off"*'l!:"'v.%^'!^\  '^''*''  >''^W  had  fallnn 
Off  m  lUlO  to  less  than  $10,000,000 
Large  quantities  of  peiroleum  ore  ob- 
tained. The  chief  oil  district  is  the  ne- 
ninsula  in  the  provlme  of  Ontario  bound- 
rivpr^Sf'***^?  .'^"*  «"''  '-'"ron  ami  the 
«l!!f    .       *"'°""--      ^^'''^r    "seful    mineral 

^m°^"^/r*"".'"'^'  Kil'"'"".  Phosphate  of 
lime,  slate.  as,l..  ,n,s.  pi.imhaio.  antimonT 
nickel,  cement  „ud  building-stone  ^' 

(Some    of    them    represented    by    several 

ITnV'^i  u\'^^  ^'""'  buffalo,  musk-ox 
bear,    wolf,    fox.    otter,    btaver,    squirrel 

h»ffT\  """''-I'^t.  luanen,  etc.  The 
-n^^i'i  ♦f^  H^^°  exterminated  as  a  wild 
fnJ^  \  •  ®  few  remaining  specimens  be- 
ing kept  m  captivity.  The  largest  of  the 
found  ?;^  T  t»'^„™««''«'  Pnd  elk.  which  nrl 
o^il'"   ^^^  Brunswick.   Nova   Scotia 

SfJ5i  *  J  '"r  y^est  and  northwest.  The 
woodland    reindeer  occurs  in   the  north! 

H^u/'ilP'^.^?"'"    *"    "et    with    in    the 

Sf  1^»^""°'*'°'','  '^^^  '•>«  ?«>«••  bear  in 
the  extreme  north  and  northeast.  Fur- 
bearing  animals  are  so  numerous  as  to 
have  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  a  large 
trading  company  like  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co  for  over  two  centuries.  There  are 
birds  in  great  variety,  Canada  having 
""[f  ,f»'an  700  species'^'altot'ether.  The? 
include  the  wild  swan,  wild  turkev 
frMl/"**  ^r^^  P^  ^''^^i°"«   kinds,   par-' 

h^u„  P'^J  P^**^^/'  ^'<^-:  besides  eagles, 
hawks,  owls,  and  manv  smaller  hirds 
among  which  are  two  species  of  humming^ 
b  rd  Except  at  certain  seasons  game  of 
all  kinds  may  be  shot  at  will.  The  rattle- 
anake  and  other  snakes  occur,  buFare  less 
common  than  in  the  States.  The  seas 
tekea,  and  riv«ra.  esoeciallf  the  Gulf  of 
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St.  Lawrence  and  the  neighboring  watore 
2^"»1'°  •i'Do.t  all  klndSof  ll.hf.ndtS 
fiaheriea  are  extremely  valuable,  emnlov. 
Ing  about  80.000  peoW  AechlTS^ 
M^«ufht  are  cod,  berrinf.  mackerrf 
ah^.h<>««k.  hake,  shad?'iiCe7c: 

^itllaT  V^  '"''*''  ■''°"'"*  with  ■*'"««. 
whlte-fiah,   bass,   trout,   aturgeon,   maakl- 

ThP*Ll?'L"J'"''r'r«2>i  Pj''*'  P'^-I^erel  e'c. 
Ihe  aeal  and  whale  fisheries  are  also  val- 
uable. Lobsters  and  oyatera  are  abun- 
dant and  excellent. 

«,f.«f'"5"r'^'l«  '«"•*■»■  ■re  0'  reat 
extent,  ind  the  timber  trade  is  a  greai 

kv.nm'}w^''°i  '"'■?"  ?'•«'"<='■  being  over 

than  sixty  kinds  of  trees.     Among    the 

SM»/'''"5"t.*'t  *•>*  ^'>'t«  ■°0  red  pine, 
white  and  black  spruce,  maple,  ash 
beech,  oak.  walnut,  butternut,  chestnut, 
bas.swood,  blrch^  cedar,  etc.  Over  most 
par  s  of  the  Dominion  (except  in  the 
prairie  regions  of  the  interior)  good  tim- 
ber is  found,  though  in  the  older  and 
more  closely-settled  parts  the  foresta 
have  been  largely  cleared  off.  The  for- 
ests of  British  Columbia  produce  the 
"«e«  /ijnber,  the  Douglas'^pine  be  nj 
the  c-hief  tree.    The  balsam  poplar  growl 

Peflop    J^r??*i?''*.°».t»'«  Athabasca. 
Feace,  and   Mackenzie  rivers,  and  even 

Ar../  ^''T   ?'   ^''^  >"*•    within    the 
found.     The  Banksian  pine  grows  to  the 
^^'«bt  of  100  feet  on  the  southern  shorS 
or  Hudson  Bay,  and  spruce  suitable  for 
building    purposes,   and    the    tamarac   or 
larch  extend  as  far  north  as  Fort  George 
on   Its   east   and    Fort   Churchill   on   Us 
west  shore.     The  sugar-maple,  a  foriS 
tree  attaining  the    height    of    120    feet, 
flourishes  in  the  greater  part  of  the  St 
Lawrence  valley  up  to  lat.  49%  and  la 
much  valued  for  the  sugar  that  1.  o" 
taincd  from  it.    There  are  a  great  manv 

wild  cherry,  raspberry,  service-berrv 
cranberry,  gooseberry,  strawberry!  black 
and  red  currant,  wild  vine,  blackberry 
buffalo-berry,  etc.,  and  numerous  wild 
flowers  and  flowering  shrubs.  Of  tiS 
Tni  fhi"*K'i  ^\^  'a^Pberry,  the  cranberry! 
L„l  *  •  \}''^^JI^  are  alone  important 
economically.      There    are    rich    Jasture 

c™Sion       *^'^  *'"°°*   "«  """^^  1» 

,nSf* vf'f"?"^  *^"°"'*«  o'  •  countrv  of 
such  vast  extent  and  varied  featured  as 

?iff«?fnf  "?*""">'  jiiffe"  very  much  fn 
th  ru  P^'^*'^'  *°*^  io  this  respect  Brit- 
X^vo  "^"iV'a  oti  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  other  Atlantic  re- 
ferion^of  Thf^  dissimilar  to  the  prairie 
region  of  the  center.     So  different.  In- 
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de«d.  !•  the  climate  of  one  portion  of  the 
Dominion    from    that   of   other   portiona 
that   Canada   baa   been   aaid  to   preaent 
'climatei    and     productiona    aimilar    to 
thoae  of  northwest  and  central  Europe — 
that  is,  of  Russia,  Norway,  the  British 
Inlands,     Denmark,     Germany,     France, 
Holland,     Belgium.     Switseriand,     and 
Northern    Italjr.'     In    Ontario    and    the 
region  of  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  it  may 
be  described  as  temperate,  although  the 
heat  in  summer  and  the  cold  in  winter 
are  on  the  average  twenty  degrees  greater 
than  the  corresponding  seasuns  in  Great 
Britain.      Generally    the   dilate   of   the 
Dominion  shows  considerable  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  but,  except  in  some  of  the 
coaat   regions,    the  exceeding  dryness  of 
the  Canadian  atmosphere  makes  both  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  more  pleasant  and 
healthy    than    similar    temperatures    in 
Britain.     Apart    from    the    portions   of 
the  Dominion  that  fall  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  Labrador  and  all  the  cuuntry  east 
of    Hudson    Bay    have    the   most    severe 
climate.     The  Pacific  coast  region  ha:,  a 
decidedly  moist  climate.     The  peninsula 
lying  between  I^akes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
Huron  has  the  finest  climate,  allowing  of 
fruits,  shrubs,  and   flowers  to  be  grown 
that  cannot  stand  the  winter  elsewhere. 
The  Mackenzie  River  district — especially 
in  the  region  of  the  Peace  River,  where 
the  temperature   throughout   the  year  is 
remarkably    genial — possesses    a    climate 
much  less  severe  than  one  might  expect, 
and   would  allow  of  agriculture   almost 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Agriculture. — Both  by  soil  and  climate 
Canada  is  specially  adapted  for  agricul- 
ture. Within  the  last  few  years  ita 
agricultural  importance  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  when  the  great  prairies  are 
brought  under  cultivation  Canada  will 
be  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  countries 
in  the  world.  In  general,  sowing  is 
later  than  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  the  harvest  is  gathered 
earlier,  a  large  part  of  it  usually  before 
the  end  of  July,  so  rapid  is  the  g/owtb 
during  the  hot  Canadian  summer.  The 
chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
pease,  maize,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, mangel-wurzel,  etc.  Of  these,  wheat 
has  become  of  recent  years  a  product  of 
the  greatest  importance,  the  fertile 
prairie  regions  east  of  the  Rockies  being 
specially  adapted  to  it,  the  annual  prod- 
uct reaching  231,717,000  bushels  in 
1913,  of  which  about  three-fourths  was 
grown  in  Saskatchewan.  Oats  are  con- 
siderably greater  in  quantity,  the  yield 
reachinr  404,669,000  bushels.  The 
breeds  of  cattle  are  now  being  much  im- 
proved,   partly    by   the   introduction   of 


high-clatis  cattle  from  Britain ;  and  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  are  exported.  The 
total  value  of  all  euports  counected  with 
agriculture,  including  Krain,  fluur,  ani- 
mals and  animal  products  (as  cheese, 
egg«,  etc.).  wus  about  1140.000.000  in 
910.  The  province  of  Ontario  bns  an 
agricultural  college  and  model  farm  at 
Guelph,  and  there  are  also  model  farms 
in  Quebec.  Fruit-growing  is  now  an  ir<- 
portant  industry  in  certain  IcK-alities,  and 
large  ouuutities  of  apples  are  exported, 
as  well  as  canned  and  dried  fruits. 
I'eaches  are  grown  to  most  advantage  in 
the  Niagara  district  of  Ontario,  where 
peach  orchards  many  acres  in  extent  are 
to  be  aeen.  The  vine  is  cultivated  too, 
and  good  wine  is  made.  Pears,  plums, 
and  many  kinds  of  berry  fruits,  etc,  are 
produced  in  great  perfection. 

Commerce— The   trade  of  the  Domin- 
ion is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.     About  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  exportH  are  sent  to  these  two  coun- 
tries,   while    nearly    nine-tenths    of    the 
imports     come     from     them,     sometimes 
more    than    one-half    being    from    Great 
Britain  alone.     Besides   timber,  animals 
and  their  produce,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts,   the    chief    articles    of   export    are 
fish,   coal   and    other   minerals,   leather, 
«?d  wooden  goods.    The  total  exporu  for 
1913  were  valued    at  |3.'i5,755,000,    im- 
Dorts  at  $670,089,000.     Of  the  exiwrta. 
Great  Britain  received  $177,082,000:  the 
^°"*i.S.**J'S8  |167,110.;J82 ;   of  the  im- 
ports $139,660,724  came  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, $455,322,555  from  the  United  States. 
A  uniform  decimal  system  of  coinage  was 
established  throughout  the  Dominion  in 
1871.    The  unit  of  account  ia  the  dollar 
of  100   cents,   like   that   of  the   United 
States.      The    money    used    consists    of 
bank  bills,  and  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
coins,  besides  government  notes  of  small 
denominations  up   to  $4,   the   bank   bills 
being   not   of  lower  denominations   than 
$5.     There  is  a  uniform  system  >f  weights 
and    measures,    the    Canadian    standards 
being  the  same  as  the  British  imperial 
standards. 

Railwaya.—The  inland  trade  of 
Canada  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
completion  of  the  various  lines  of  rail- 
way, and  is  also  greatly  furthered  by  the 
extensive  system  of  canals.  Of  the  rail- 
ways, the  greatest  is  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway,  running  from  Montreal 
across  the  whole  continent  to  Vancouver 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  British  Columbia ; 
length,  about  2900  miles,  exclusive  of 
branches.  (See  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way.) The  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
which  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Mon- 
treal hjr  the  atupendoua  Victoria  loba- 
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m^„^I''''^^  ^*''^''  ""  n''"f'"ont«  nearly  2 
idUp.  long)  oo„n,.,.tH  tlio  ,n,.riHm^  pmv- 
h.ce«an,l  the  NorthcH.torn  I  nifd  sR 
with  the  w.>K>rii  rnlluay.,  and  hi.M  be.n 
MU.nd,Hl  to  th.  PadHc.  under  th"  till.,  of 
the  orand  Trunk  Pacific.  Anoth-r  \iZ 
extended  to  the  name  terminus  U  the 
runud.an  Northern  and  the  cmpletiou 
of  these  two  projecU  haa  now  given  ( 'anada 
three  tranHcimtinenUl  linen.  Them,  are  be- 
ing  connected  by  cross  lines  through  the 
wheat  region.  Another  important  railway 

ihi  rJ»''^*'T''V°M."""«"«y  f'-^'n  Halifax 
the  Intercolonial   llailway  from   Ilalifax 

h»^^■•'^'""?  '"  Q^i'bi'i:  Allouether 
the  Dominion  has  about  2n.000  miles  of 
raiiwaj.  A  railway  has  been  bait  , 
NeZn'  ^^ri'"»  "u"**  "•'''»'»  Willi  i'or 
up  a  shorter  route  from  Uritain  to  thp 
center  of  the  continent  than  any  yel  e^- 
i«t  ng  This  route  will  be  a;-i'able 
only   for   perhaps   half   the   year  on   ur! 

tt^iiw-,       "    Wnnlpeg    there    is   direct 
railway  communicathm  with   the   \\W. 
em  United  States,  and  this  town  |,  no v 
•n  important  center  of  river  imvigath 

the  States  up  the  Assiniboine.  and 
through  Uke  \Vinnipeg  and  uu  the  Sas- 
katchewan  for  lOOO  milen.         *^  ***" 

to«o/».— Some  of  the  canals  are  atu. 

!^nt'Trom'l'i'^^'"'^°"'-  ;^^  "1-*  ^nr'or- 
ire  the  Sf'^^•^°°"°*'^^*  »»'«>'  o'  'lew 
i-f^  ?i    ^t-   ^.W'^nie  Cauals.   the   Wel- 

Canal^"Th'e''fi^/'"'  ^1,""  5«'"t''  ^^a''- 
v>anai.     iiie  first  named  series    with  an 

ine  rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Montreal  and  Kingston  on  Ukl  Ontlrfo 
and  thus  affords  to  vessels  Ihe  means  of 

"sset  o?  i^  ^*  '"'«  K^'"  de^sc'e^i^'g' 
vessels  of  <00  tons  can  shoot  the  ranids 

rien«?h'n?V7"-1  '•»"  '''"^^'  which  "hJs 
toll  *''i'^  27  miles,  avoids  the  Niagara 
talis  and  rapids,  and  enables  vessellto 
ascend  from  Lake  Ontario  to  like  Kril 
Both  the  Welland  Canal  and  the  St" 
Lawrence     series     have     been     enlaree^' 

l^ieat^d^'trlr  "VZ  --«™»odat'e"fhe 
intreaseti  traffic  which  has  arisen  as  n 
result  of  the  settlement  of  the  "or^hwest- 
th»  ,V"^''?<^e8,  and  the  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.     The  last 

tion  ofThe'''"^P  T^*'  ^"""P'^'^  the  nav  ga' 
r  o?  ?-  X  ®«-  V**^^''^*  *o  Lake  Supe- 
nor     s    the    Sault    Sa  nte   Marie    ('«nnl 

ounL  tlu  meal  ImoorUM  of  Uia  Cku- 
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dian  ranals   is  the  series  of  locks  and 

?';;.".."'.'."•''*    «'nn«'""n.  known  as  th^ 

Uideau   Canal.      It   connects    Ijike   On- 

ario  at  Kingston  with  the  Ottawa  new 

the   citjr   of   that    name.      |{y   means   of 

brthe'Sf^'l  '""•'  ^^""^•"  «""   •"'*«." 
l»n.in..i.'^?""'''i'"^ /•'"'«'  ''^""»  the  Al- 
lan ic    o  the  head   of  Uke  Superior. 
fonWifa/ion,  ctv.~lly  the  Act  of  l\,n- 

tS'D.tin.*''    '"'^^    "'«    -"dilution    o 
Uie   I^minlon   was  required   to  be  siini 

HWtnS     P^r'P'« .  t«     that     of     {Jreat 
Hntain.      There    is    «    Pontrnl     federal 
frnm?.r,"'"V."1  "rnnfate  provincial  gov- 
ernments  aid   legislatures.     The  central 
execuiive  government    in    vcMt.d    in    the 
Hmereign  „    (;reat   Uritain  and   Ireland! 
and  .'''/■urried  on  by  a  Kovemor-general 
app..inted    by    the   crown     and    a    privy- 
.ounciL      Tlje    governor-general    has    « 
TY!'^"i  *-<^-^,'<'    P'T    annum.      He    h 
assisted  by  a  privy-council  consisting  of 
tlie     prirae-miniHter     and     iwelve     other 
ministers  or  heads  of  departments.     Tlie 
legislative   authority    rests    with    a    I'ar- 
liament    consisting    of    two    houses,    the 
Senate    and     the     House      .f    Commons, 
itie   Senate   !m   dow   composed    of  eijrlitv- 
seven   inembers.    who  are   n..minated    for 
tfr  ^^.V"'K'^"*"'r."'"-«-neral.     Kach  sena- 
w    »!*.'"'  *   born  or  naturalized  sub- 
J^rJi"",'*'  yars  of  age.  and   possessed 
f  Z\  "^  ."j!^*;?"]  property  to  the  Nnlue 

iL  luiTx,^*^^^  **""""  'n  "'^  province 
for  which  he  is  appointed.  The  House 
of  Commons  IS  eiecied  l)y  the  people  for 
five  y.ars.   there   b.ing   one   member   for 

fcreu  ■"'■*'  r^-*^ /'f  the  population. 
1  here  is  a  uniform  franchise,  a  vote  be- 

leL^'7"    •"   •''■"^'    ""»'-   "f   tweuty-on^ 

years  of  age.  possessed  of  a  siiuill  nroo- 

erty  .,u«Iifi,.ation.     Kach  of  the  prminoes 

rT,i''„*""T'^  parliament  and  adminis- 

al  ■  ^I'^'l  ^'''"«  *  lieutenant-governoi^ 
"'^I'""?f«"d, '>y.  .the  central  g..vernment. 
Ontario.  Manitoba,  and  British  cXim- 
bia  have  only  one  chamber;  the  other 
provinces  have  two.  There  is  a  verv 
perfect  sysfein  of  municipal  government 
throughout  the  Dominion,  tlfe  counties 
and  townships  having  local  governments 
or  councils  which  r  gulate  their  local 
taxation.  The  administration  of  justice 
Is  based  on  the  English  model,  except  Tn 
Qiiebec  province^  where  the  old  French 
law  prevails.  The  only  court  that  ha" 
jurisdiction  throuRhout  the  Dominion 
^except  ti.e  Exchequer  and  the  Mari- 
ime  Court)    is   the  Supreme  Court,  the 

chS?  *■""*  "/  "PP""'  *"  civil 'and 
friminal  cases.  In  certain  cases  an  an- 
peal  may  be  had  to  the  British  Prrvy 
Council.  The  capital  of  the  Domin  on 
ia   Ottawa,    but    the   largest   citlea   mS 
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Montrenl.  Toronto,  and  Wlnnlpe*.  Th» 
JJominion  revenue  in  1013  was  |ies,600.> 
000;  the  esp«.n<Iitiire  wan  |n2,00<).(XW) ; 
the  debt  Hs;{,y.j;i.oo«),  I'annda  han  both 
a  larue  volunteer  force  and  a  militia. 
The  former  eomprlneN  many  well-efiuipped 
•rKaniiatlons  io  Infantry,  rnvalrv.  and 
artillery.  A  militnry  coll.>Ke  for  the 
train  lu  of  offl.ers  Ix  mnlntahiH. 

Relu/ion  and  Education. — Tiiere  \n  no 
■tafe  fhiirch  in  the  Dominion.  The  pre- 
vaillnK  rcliRinn  in  Quebec  U  tliat  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  Ontario 
M»lhodiMtn  prpdominntp.  then  I'rPHbyfe- 
rians.  the  Kniclish  Church,  and  the 
Uonian  Catholics.  Kducation  is  well  at- 
tended to,  beinj?  everjwliere  more  or  lew 
under  the  supervision  of  government,  and 
excellent  free-schools  being  provided.  In 
Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Manitoba  separate 
public  schools  are  provided  for  Roman 
CntholicH;  in  the  other  provinces  the 
Bcliools  are  uon-sectariiiu.  All  the  prov- 
inces except  RritiHh  Coliimbin  have  uni- 
versities or  collcKPs.  and  the  provision 
nin.le  for  higher  education  In  ceneral  is 
exceptionally  good,  a  fact  whic  h  is  said  to 
have  an  observable  Influence  on  the  tone 
of  the  perifxlical  press. 

Literature. — In  literature  proper  Cana- 
da, as  yet  mainly  occupied  with  its  mate- 
rial development,  has  scarcely  had  time 
to  produce  writers  of  a  distinctively 
national  type  of  style  and  thought.  But 
In  poetry,  fiction,  pliilosopliy,  Canadian 
history,  and  descriptive  narrative,  there 
is  no  lack  of  writers  who  reflect  the 
higheat  thought  and  culture  of  Europe. 
Ihe  Frencii-Caiiadinn  literature  of 
Lower  Canada,  though  dependent  for  its 
inspiration  and  models  on  the  literature 
of  France,  deserves  notice  as  ontaininj? 
some  valuable  works  on  Canadian  his- 
tory and  an  interesting  collection  of  es- 
says, novelH,  and  lyrics.  Amongst  the 
works  which  will  give  the  reader  some 
general  idea  of  Canadian  authors  and 
their  work,  we  may  mention  Lareau's 
Hutoire  de  la  Littdraturv  Vanadienne, 
Grant  s  Ihctureaque  Canada, '  Morgan's 
Ihhhotheca  Canadensis,  and  Canadian 
atstory  and  Literature  by  Withrow  and 
Adam. 

t'eojtle. — The  population  is  increasing 
rapidly  both  naturally  and  Ijy  means  of 
immigralion.      The    population    in    1901 

was  7  0ti-'^V  Pr  P«P."'«tioij  for  1911 
was  t.Jmt,G4ii.  Ontario  is  settled  princi- 
pally by  emigrants  from  Great  Britain 
and  tiKir  descendants,  with  cousiderable 
numbers  ot  tiermans  and  Americans. 
Since  about  lSj>7  there  lias  been  an  in- 
creasing outtlow  of  Ameri.an  farmers  to 
the  wheat-fields  of  Western  Canada. 
Which  wexe  to  be  had  «a  advantageous 


terms.  Up  to  1010  thia  Immigration 
totalH  about  425.000,  of  whom  «0,000 
came  in  15/00.  In  1010  a  check  to  this 
inflow  a|*peari>d,  in  the  appearance  of  a 
movement  Imck  to  the  I'nited  States. 
In  the  orovince  of  Quebec  the  people  are 
mostly  French  in  <»rigin,  Mpee<-h.  and  cua- 
tonis,  being  mainly  descendants  of  the 
French  colonists  who  inlinbited  the  re- 
gion before  it  b)>came  British.  There 
are,  besides^  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
KskimoB,  (lie  latter  in  the  extreme 
north.  The  Indians  are  estimated  to 
number  about  130.000,  Tliev  are  divid<>d 
into  varioua  tribes  as  well  as  larger 
8t<K;ks  or  races,  auch  aa  the  Tinneh  or 
Athabascan  Indians,  the  Thilnkets  and 
Hydahs  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
West  coast,  the  Algonqiiins,  Ilurons,  Iro- 
quois, etc.,  of  the   St.    I.4iwrence  region. 


In  the  old  provinces  separate  land  allot- 
ments have  been  granted   tu   the  Indian 
population,  and   there   the    Indians   have 
adopted  a  settled  mode  of  life,  and  have 
nia(l£    considerable    advances    in    civiliza- 
tion.     A    separate    department      f    the 
Cauadian    government    exercises    a    gen- 
eral     supervision      over     their     aflfairs. 
Scliools    have    been    established    among 
them,  and  they  are  sail  to  Icarn  to  read 
and    write    quickly    and    to    show    some 
talent    for    music    and    drawing.      The 
majority    of    the    Indians,    however,    live 
be.vond    the    influences    of    this    kind    of 
civilization,  aud  wander  over  the  plains 
of  the   northwest,   supporting   themselves 
by   fishing   and    hunting,    carrying    their 
furs  to  the  various  forts  or  trading  sta- 
tions   of    the    Hudson     Bay    Company. 
They  also  make  a  number  of  articles  out 
of    wood,    such    OS    dishes,    shovels,    etc. 
Tlieir  canoes  are  ingeniously  constructed 
of  birch  bark,  and  are  made  light  enough 
to   !«*   carried    for   miles    by    8    man    or 
wom.-n    over    the    roughest    porlafieg,    or 
plat^j  intervening  between  one  ntivigable 
point  and  another.     Frequently,  however, 
the  canoe  is  in  a  single  p'ece,  made  by 
hollowing  out  the  stem  of  a  tree.     The 
dwellings    or    wigwams   are   of    the    sim- 
plest construction,  consisting  merely  of  a 
frame  of  poles  covered  with  birch  bark, 
with   a  hole   in   the  roof  to  serve  for  a 
chinin;\v,  and    an   opening   covered    with 
a  blanket  to  serve  for  a  door.     There  are 
also  many  half-breeds  of  mingled  wliite 
(especially    French)    and    Indian    blood. 
liifse    arc    inteliigeui     uiid    industrious, 
and  engage  in  agriculture  and  other  oc- 
cupations, and  usually  speak  a  sort  of 
corrupt   French   patois. 

i/i*/ory.— English  ships  were  the  first 
to  reach  the  shores  of  what  is  now 
Canad^  In  1497  John  Cabot,  sailing 
from    Bristol,   landed    on    the    coast    el 
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Ubrador^  and  planted  the  EngUsh  flag 

i^„i**'*'"^    Cartier    who    first    reallr 
I^l^^l"'^^".?'*•''^  '"^  European  setTiS 

could  see  land  on  each  lide     Hav  ns  r^ 

urned    the    year   foUowinif     he   reach^ 

the    Indian   town  of  Hochdaea    to   f hi 

height  above  which  he  gave  the  name  5? 

t"e°wim7r"'kt''".';:  ^"°^'  and"  pa^^' 
r^-rll.  'u*'  *5®  "»»th  of  the  St. 
Snds  '  ai"*  ''"^  ^'^V'^  °*  Q^^bec  now 
temots  «f^^*  •'"'"rs  later  vigorous  at- 
Tempts  at  colonization  were  madp      Tho 

foTo^ft^te''^  was  ap^oTn^t'ed-  vTcl' 
rvy  oi  Aew  France,  as  the  newlv  iMtwr^rr 

hi^^ir,"*"."?'  ''«*'>^°  called!  and  undJ; 
h  ,«H^i?"^*"P.  ""'l   '''at   of  Cartier   two 

L  .*?.''"  ^<''  two  winters  with  m-v 
hardships  of  their  situaUon?  hrd  event- 
oally  to  return.  For  the  Zit  fif/J 
years  no  further  attempts  were  madf  in 
nf^fh'"'«i""1'.  f^^'^P'  that  on  th"  plrts 

Jf^N^rdird  '"fj-fs  •>« 

K'h    '°  1«>3  Samuel   ChamS.r°a 
French   naval   officer,  sailed    no   thi   af 

i:^w 'standi^nST  ''''  ''"^  ofVontrfai 
Scofik"^    ^^'"^     Brunswick     and^^No^S 

Hundred  AsS?s  for  trCfh.'r  ^H* 
onization  of  New  France-  hi.ffi"  '^°^' 
after  the  colony  receiv^  '«  ohi.r.''**u" 

At  ChampIain'?'dea^thT&T  S'"^" 

S'^  .t  ^iSi-  WHO -arts 
mission  s?at  ons  of  the  F~nc^  V^  f''^ 
.nd  nurauing  the"  fuSuvST^o^'ti'trJ 
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;Ta"»  of  Qa«hBe  fert     In   lees.   Cofc 
bert   beint  at   the   head   of  Wim   l« 

S^'  K  ^x^o..-?oSnn  S 

«V°cornV"r^^v"i*'^^^^^^^^ 

i!™.  "i«,forernor.hip  o/  Count  S 
t  romeoac  the  vsp  oratiooi  of  J^nli  m£ 

?h  h^  .  ,  •  opened  up  the  Kcioua  of 
i.t  '■'»'»iPPl  auil  the  •Great  wSt°' 
but    the    French   tenerallr    OKfernd   .,: 

Juo]»  i°j:Zi  T,S  CAnlSt 

2|d'|  Ite,."',..''*-.  ■»  "S 

coSSd    S;^''  ^'•°°';!"  '^  ""Wily  re- 

a'£'^u53"thJ?;'<,oa-o.';';''li..'S,;: 

laud,   uvolvin,  th.n.  lu  a  "life  i?,h  ,°h': 

fa  ?s  Se^iSt^jfiH/s 

B^^tJn'^Wc'^Th  "/h*'"/"'  ^"''«J«.  "ape 
whiS  foUowed  wai  V  ?in^n "  *»*  P«"^« 
period  for  ^KolonfrinrSitfes'^fiS* 

inlo  h?r"rn^d^4tri^""W  ^''^  '"V™^« 
colonists  lack^  ?h'.^"'  in  general  their 
agricultural  -^     i*    'J"alifacations    for 

Tl.eXui^^'l'ni2?''on"ffith?r"r'^- 
rv^e^y'^Sr^^eariS^^^^^^^ 

feudal   tenuwl   cS«Jtui'""°P"*^  t-^ 
•od  .  corrS?'„rT3ffil..»W}a 
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the  French  goTernor  Da  Queen*,  an  en- 
ergetlc  and  aKgressive  man,   established 
new   military  posts  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
and   seized   a   newly-built   British   8t(K'k- 
ade  on  the  spot  where  Pittsburgh  now 
stands.    The  French  were  already  in  oc- 
cnpation  and  had  named  the  post  Fort 
Dn  Quesne,  when  a  force,  despatched  by 
the  governor  of  Virginia  and  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  George  Washington, 
arrived   to  take  possession.     They   were 
met  by  a  small  party  of  French  sent  ap- 
P««nwy   to  warn   them  off   the  ground. 
Washington,    mistaking    their    intention, 
ff»ve  the  word  to  fire,  with  the  result  that 
D*  J^^Pf^  leader,  Jumonville,  was  shot. 
Both   sides    at    once    prepared    for    war. 
The   English    government   sent    out    two 
regiments    under    General    Braddock,    a 
brave  but  incapable  leader,  who  allowed 
himself  to  be  surprised  and  routed  near 
the    Monongabela,    while    marching    on 
Fort  Du  Quesne  at  the  head  of  over  two 
niousand  men.    But  an  expedition  against 
Orown    Point    under    the    leadership    of 
General     William     Johnson     drove     the 
French  within  their  intrenched  camp  at 
Ticonderoga.      Now    happened    the    inci- 
dent   of    the    expulsion    of   the    Acadian 
peasants    (immortalized    in    Longfellow's 
tvangeline),  of  whom  about  seven  thou- 
■and    still     remained    in    Nova    Scotia, 
mostly    on    the    shores    of    the    Bay    of 
Fundy.      Although    steadily    refusing    to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish government,  they  were,  on  the  whole, 
a    peaceful    and    inoffensive    community. 
[.  *  ^*  °'  ^^^  more  turbulent  spirits 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  Indian  raids 
on   the  neighboring   British  settlements, 
and  were  accused,  besides,  of  intriguing 
with  their  countrymen  at  Louisburg    the 
strong    fortress    of    Cape    Breton.      On 
these  grounds  the  council  at  Halifax  re- 
solved upon  the  expulsion  of  the  whole 
Drench  population,  and  the  measure  was 
thoroughly    carried    into    effect,    yielding 
some  la  tie  military  security  at   the   ex- 
pense of  what  has  since  been  considered 
an  example  of  great  inhumanity.     The 
war  in  America  was  but  a  portion  of  the 
great  contiict  in  which  Britain  was  now 
engaged     against      France— the      Seven 
lears   V\ar,  1756-63.    The  early  part  of 
the  struggle   was  decidedly  in   favor  of 
tne   Drench,   whose   generals   Montcalm, 
lie  L<evi,  aud  St.   Veran  were  superior 
in  energy  and  ability  to  their  opponents 
Loudon    and    Abercrombie.      But    when 
flit  came  into  power  in  the  British  gov- 
«"°»enj    in    1758    the    face    »f    affairs 
cnanged.      Strong    reinforcements    were 
•ent  out  under  Wolfe.   Howe,  and  Am- 
herat     The  fortress  at  Louisburjr,  ear- 
MBoned  bjr  ov«  3500  soldiers  anU  sailors. 


fell  before  Amherst.  Boacawen,  and 
Wolfe.  General  Johnson  took  Fort  Ni- 
agara;  Washington  pianted  the  British 
flag  on  the  ramparta  of  Fort  Du  Quesne ; 
Amherst  drove  the  enemy  from  Ticon- 
deroga and  Crown  Point;  and  the  long 
struggle  was  at  length  virtually  ended  by 
Wolfe's  brilliant  capture  of  Quebec  on 
13th  Sept.,  1759.  The  French  made  a 
stand  for  a  year  longer  at  Montreal ;  but, 
on  8th  September,  1760,  the  appearance 
of  16.000  British  before  its  walls  forced 
a  capitulation,  by  which  Canada  passed 
forever  from  the  dominion  of  France. 

Canada  was  now  formally  annexed  to 
the  British  Empire,  and  in  1774  an  act 
passed   in    the    British    Parliament    (the 
Quebec  Act)   extended  the  bounds  of  the 
province   from    Labrador   to   the   Missis- 
sippi and  from  the  Ohio  to  the  watershed 
of  Hudson  Bay.     In  1775  the  war  of  the 
American     Revolution     broke     out,     and 
Canada    became    the    scene    of    a    brief 
struggle   between    the   royalists   and    the 
American  colonists  of  New  England.    Tha 
war  ended  with   the  recognition  of  the 
Independence  of  the  American  colonies  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  September  3d, 
1783,   which   detached   from   Canada   the 
region  between   the   Mississippi   and   the 
Ohio._   On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of 
American  loyalists  sought  new  homes  in 
Canada;  a»id  a  large  number  settled  on 
the   St.  John   River,  and   had   that   dia- 
trict  erected  into  the  separate   province 
of  New  Brunswick.     More  than  10,000 
settled   in  Ontario,   where   they  received 
liberal  grants  of  land.     In  1791  Canada 
was  divided   into  two  provinces — Upper 
Canada  or  Ontario,  and  Lower  Canada  or 
Quebec— the    latter    still     retaining    its 
Beigneurial    tenure    and    French    law    in 
civil   cases.     In    Upper   Canada    Britiali 
law  and  freehold  tenure  were  introduced. 
In  both   Upper  and   Lower  Canada  rep- 
resentative    institutions,     although     not 
responsible  government,  were  established. 
From  1812  to  1815  war  having  broken 
out  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
Canada  was  again  the  theater  of  a  bh)ndy 
strife,  at  first  advantagous  to  the  British 
afterwards  to  the  Americans.     In  1837- 
38  tiie  discontent  of  the  people  of  Lower 
Canada   with    their   system   of   irrespon- 
sible government  took  the  form  of  a  re- 
bellion,   which    was    repressed    after    a 
brief  but  sharp  struggle.     At  the  same 
time    the   failure    to   secure    responsible 
goTeriimcnt  bruugLt   about   an   insurrec- 
tion m  Upper  Canada  under  the  leader- 
ship of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  aided 
subsequently   by  a   number  of  American 
filibusters,  but  it  wss  quickly  suppressed 

Th.*  F-rf^fV^  J'*^  Canadian  miliua. 
ine  mn  of  Curham  was  sent  out  •« 
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errata  ^r^"^  «■  • 

central  line  of  thp^L,  /r  P«<^'|c.  the 
resenudoD   [n    ill;  iL~  «"tlt  «iuai  rep- 

burned  in  a  rLt    tbi -ifr'.'''"'"'^  •'^-° 
was    removed    to    To^nL*"^  Povernment 

these  cities  holSnjTXrnllv^'r'''^^' 
cordiS  "thfcrtSersrbe'?^"'  "  ' 

amountinf  to  'one-Ievenrh  ''^f  ,hT"'"''"-^ 
territory,  and  a  hill  fnr  n.  ^"f.  r"""^'" 
Beipneuiifll  tenifro    -  r  "^  f he  abolition  of 

passed  By^hrfo"pr'*ri"  ^"""''^  ^'"^ 
of  relidous^  eJuaHtv  ,5„"''*  ^^e, principle 

was  finally  selected  nc  *i.„  •  .  O^fawa 
n«la,  the  choice  hnviL^C  """^'^"^  "^  Can- 
the  queen  Duriirthf,  '"'^"  ''''^''"''^  ^o 
lation  of  TTDDer  rn^^r*  ^^"^  ^^e  pop,,, 
been  rapidirfno^eaS  '"'  ^"'"'«  '""' 
wded  that  of  Ser  ^ -o^"''  "T  «'^- 
by   nearly  300  000      ttV^""'^'''  "i"  Onehoc 

"titution/hX'vT'thp  tn"  ^''^"''^  '-""- 
eoual    representnfLl    •^"''.P'""''"'^<"s  had 

Henoe  ^Sd  So°  e'on  'ft  '^'^'"'"i^'-e. 
Upper  Canadians  ftfr  ^  ^''^  P"""*  "^  ^he 
population  This  demandT"*'"*''""."  h.v 
conceded  In  a  th^^  f'  ?^'""°'"*"^a"^ 
the  British  XoriiT  A    •"   "^   federation   of 
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uVt^S?/te^hl%VpS^  t?"'  *"• 

»?i  rfne^  e^nt^S^cti^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

advantagwSa  terms  ftfr  r  "^j  ""^^  «""- 
the  same  time  1  p.^!°''*'«-  ^^hout 
ajyainst     CanadI      „r!„?«'!P    movement 

United  States.  Va"*°"h-»  J".  "" 
Gangs  of  desopml «.       °    ^*    heard    of. 

of  the  civil  XSlil;."!?^''^  '•'^  '■^fase 

tier,  and  ulUmtttdy'crts?^'  *''"  ^'•^''- 
some  villaKea  nnli  Ai  ^'°^^«it    occupy  ng 

borhood  'llSt  the  lo"±V°*  ''»«  ."^'"Kh- 
Canadian  voluntP^r/™"/'  mustering  of 
recross  the  frontier  f^'"'^^  "'^  filibuster 
ultimately  disarmprfo^T^^ ••"*«'«'  '»  he 
United  sfates  "rp,    ''"^    *'"P""«'    l*^ 

Aiieric*^'kc{"for^?„V*H'^  ^^'"''•'  N°«h 
colonies  passed  H./?^*'^'''J"°°  "^  ^he 
It  unUed  Unner  /"''T*'  parliament. 
Lower  Canada   or  nf"^''*  x'J'"    ^"^a"". 

Wick,  and  Nova  ScSh-**^*^''  .^^'^  ^'""n^'- 
torv     t«    kI  Scotia,   into  one   terW- 

of  (he  United   ««f Of      '®''  territory  north 
eluded   within    thp    n  ^^^-  «'-adually  in- 

in     1868.     B^Uish     Coh^'"^- ''^.P"S^o"''« 
I'rince  Edward  Island    n  1873  '"Tn  ^«^^^ 

wl-rTrr^un'-d^r^  'll  ^^^''^'  -ttl^i^s? 

Hay  CompL?s  rieh'trt  "i  "l^  ""'^^'» 
the  loadersliin  nf  t^  ?'  V??H  l^'a<*e  under 
bo  suSSross'd  hv  n*""^-,^"*'''  °°"J  had  to 
nnder  Colonel  £.w  i"''"'"'"^.  expedition 
To  reassure  the  s^ttlm^  IH^^'^^- 
newly-purchased  ?e«Uorv  w-f  ""^  "'* 
into  an  independent  nrP^  ^"®  erected 
name  of  MaCa  th»^  ^'"^  •'"*^"  *''^ 
tory   beyond   recel'vinl   "norpanized  terri- 

Nortnweste?n  TSrj^'SrTsif  f^ 
Washington  Trentv  n^^^^  j  ','^  'he 
fisheries  of  both  r^no^o""^!'' .  *•>«*  »he 
States   should   h„"""*^\a°«'  'he  United 

f'T  .thete"J?  ttl^-r^verrsTSnaT";^^ 

aZ.7t"7h:?a'rf  bt^rJ'"'*'"."  r  "'«"«^ 
tl-e  Saska?chewin  S'  a"*^  •^.:"'>°«  '" 
tricts  on  accmm^^.f^u    ^ss.niboine   dls- 

tnining  valid  titles  to  f\^/"'?"'^/  "^  «»>■ 
discontent  at  length  took  JiT  '"J^""  '^''« 
8»rrect?on  whirh  T  .y?"*"''*"^  •"  a°  in- 
to head."  The  5eb;i3'ae&'  Th"  '"^'^^'^ 
ment  stores  at  Duck  rll^  ^^^  govern- 
some  of  the  Indian  tJl^^*°*^  induced 
with  them,  with  he  M  th'.t^^-^P"*'' 
ere  of  .ettlers  took*pK  at*fco,Vffi 


Aaada 


Washington  T-tvivn; ^^'^ •  ^''^°  ">« 
tween  th«  a^^  ^  expired,  disputes  be- 

nTen'^agifn  b?S%"°''  ^".°"'^'"°  fi«he?- 
American  fisS  .  ^'^^"^°*'  ^"•l  several 
the  Brft?sh  North  IZr-  '^^''^  ""''«'  «« 
the  adjustment  «f?i^"^J?2,  ^^•'''^ts-  For 
nected  with  thn  2  u*^-"    diflferences    con- 

in  1887    A  tr..n*?     '"''"°  ^"^  instituted 

adians"  claims.     In  imn  thi  21    /  ^*"" 
ti^n  of  the  fisheries  was  referrMl,v'"th^ 

&ZT7  ?eS«  "««"«  l"te^na'tl.S'aI 
7  Toin    5„      K-  u'*'"?  was  reached  Sent 

ended.     The    d  scovirv  <^f f^^i^/sy     was 

out  m  the  summer  of  1!H4  r<,^»A^    oroKe 
lovnllv    tn    tuT  i''!-*,  i.anada  spruue 

'v^uiiy     lo     the     SUDDort     nf     tha     ~  \.u   * 

country   to  the  extlnt  \f  i  «        mother 
Steps  of  imJortaS^hacfb^e'S  KT^ 

pT^'e  Spi^s:^  T^,rz  "r«^^?^« 


Canada 


Admiralty,     while     numerous     order- iT 

ouSn^""  parsed,   these  "deaffwUh 
questions     concerning    enemy     shins     J« 

lished  in  SalishM  V  Pio •*'■'''"',"«'  ^«^  ^^^^^ 
of  preparing  the  a'  fo?  if e  S' thl  *^  ^'S'-'' 

the  loyal  young  men  ofPn^aT  impetus, 
their    ser^icps    ttrirt     "^  <-anada  offering 


and    Thirrl    Pori„  r   *    ■   7"^  ^"^  Second 
Bunny  afternoon    ?hT^r- ""  that   peacoful 

the  l?«vn!.i,  .i^'nf'f'o.  choking  and  dvinir 
f mm  Xeir  Vente'o"  h^'T'  ^i"*^^^^ 
thousand,.  tiir^uirfeTat'nuSj 


Canada 


Canada 


pip,  two  and  one-half  miles  acrosH,  was 
len  in  the  line,  where  the  Moroccan 
trpopg  had  been.  Though  hundreds  died 
where  they  stood,  and  the  Third  brigade 
particularly  was  badly  staggered  from  the 
effoeta  of  the  gas,  the  Canadians  stood 
fast  with  their  left  flank  '  in  the  air.'  As 
the  enemy  masses  nressetl  forward  through 
the  gap  the  Canadian  left  was  forced  to 
swing  back  to  prevent  the  flank  being 
tuned.  At  the  critical  moment  the  Cana- 
dians stayed  the  enemy  till  the  reserves 
were  brought  up. 

After  the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  the 
t^anadians,  atter  resting  and  rcorganiza- 
uon,  were  moved  to  a  section  of  the  line 

kf?5i  c  ^f^H-  "^'■«  t'ley  f»usl»t  the 
batUe  of  Festubcrt— a  series  of  infantry 
attacks  and  artiUery  bombardments,  wliich 
gained  little  ground.  Shortly  afterwai-ds 
tocy  fought  the  battle  of  Givencliy.  In 
September,  1915,  the  Second  Canadian 
Division  arnved  m  Flanders  and  took  its 
place  at  the  side  of  tlie  First  Canadian 
lJ:vision,  then  occupying  the  l*loei;.stnert 

\^l2^u  1°!,??°°'  °^  *l>e  Messines- 
Wytschaete  Itidge. 

The    Third    Canadian    Division    was 
formed  in  January  and  February,  1916. 
Une  infantry   brigade  was   composed   of 
regiments  which  had  been  acting  as  Cana- 
dian corps  troops,  including  the  Princess 
Fatncias  Canadian  Light  Infantry,  and 
the  Iloyal  Canadian  Regiment.    The  sec- 
ond infantry  brigade  was  made  up  of  six 
Canadian  mounted  rifle  regiments,  which 
had  comprised  part  of  the  cavalry  briiade. 
H?.if!  ^°  bngades  of  the  Third  Division, 
under  the  command  of  General  Mercer,  of 
loronto,  almost  immediately  began  front- 
lsri5i"w    Thev  foii-ht  a  game  battle  at 
ht.  Eloi  from  Apnl  6  to  April  20.     On 
June  2  and  .3,  the  Third  Canadian  Divi- 
sion, which  tlien  occupie<l  part  of  the  line 
in  the  Ypres  salient,  including  Hooge  and 
Sanctuary  Wood,   was  smothered  by  an 
artillery   bombanlment   unprecedented   in 
length    and    intensity.     Trenches    melted 
into  irr.gnl.-jr  heaps  of  .splintered  wood, 
broken    sand    bags    and    mangled    bodies! 
h  t^'htiiig  aiallnntly  the  men  of  this  division 
T^ii '?-  '"'.S®  numbers  where  they  stood. 
The   I'ourth   Canadian   Division   reached 
the  Ipres  region  in  August,  1910,  just  as 
the  other  three  Canadian  divisions  were 
leaving  for  the  Somme  battlefield  farther 
south.     For  a  while  it  occupied  part  of 
;£f  'lu®  "l?*".  Kemmel,  but  soon  followed 
the  other  divuions  to  the  Somme.  there  to 
ppmplete  the  Canadian  corps.     A  Fifth 
SSfi    ?•  Pl^slon  was  formed  and  thor- 
Kffl[  *""°*^  1°  England,  but  had  to  bo 
^iS.*"L?°l'^'"''l**^  ''<^'^'"'  t'le  channel 
rionT'S^l^n^^  «^"«*«^  fi«»»«ng  divl- 

1 J2  ^SP**?***'.  .October  and  November, 
w»o.  the  QBBadlan  corps  of  four  divi- 


sions, which  had  been  welde<l  by  General 
liyiig  and  General  Currie  into  an  excee«l- 
ingly  ciheient  figliting  machine,  took  its 
part  in   the  battle  of  the   Somme.     Tlie 
part  played  in  this  battle  by  the  Canadian 
corps  was  conspicuous,  and  it  especially 
distinguished    itself    by    the    capture    of 
Courcelette.    Although  the  batdes  which 
llie  Canadian  corps  took  part  in  subse- 
quently wore  almost  invariably  both  suc- 
cessful and  important,  they  can  be  merely 
mentioned    here.      The    Canadian    corns, 
known   everywhere   to   consist  of  shock 
troops   second   to   none  on   the  western 
front,  was  frMuently  used  as  the  spear- 
head  with   which   to   pierce  particularly 
tough  parts  of  the  enemy  defenses.     On 
AP"1  0  to  13,  .1017,  the  Canadian  corps, 
with  some  Br  tish  support,  captured  Vimy 
l.^idge,  a  point  which  had  hitherto  proved 
iiiviihierable.     When,   a   year  later,  the 
Ocnnans,  north  and  south,  swept  the  Brit- 
ish Une  to  one  side  in  gigantic  thrusts 
they  w-ere  unable  to  disturb  this  key  point, 
\  imy  Kidge,  which  served  as  an  anchor  to 
the   sagging   line.     The   Canadian   corps 
was  engaged  at  Arleui  and  Fresnoy  in 
Apnl  and  May  and  was  effective  in  the 
operations  around  Lens  in  June.    Again, 
on  August  15,  it  was  engaged  at  Hill  70 
ana   tought  with  conspicuous  success  in 
that    toughest,    most   difficult,   and    most 
heart-breaking   of  all   battles— Passchen- 
ilaele. 

In  1918,  the  Canadian  Cavalrv  Brigade 
won  distinction  in  the  German  offensive 
of  March  and  April.  On  August  12, 1918, 
the  Canadian  corps  was  engaged  in  the 
brilliantly  successful  battle  of  Amiens, 
which  completely  upset  tlie  Gorman  of- 
fensive plan.  On  August  23  to  28  the  Ca- 
nadians captured  Monchy-le-Preux,  and, 
m  one  of  the  hammer  blows  which  Foch 
rained  on  the  German  front,  were  given 
the  most  difficult  piece  of  the  whole  line 
to  pierce— the  Queant-Drocoiirt  line.  This 
section  of  the  famous  Ilindenburg  line 
was  considered  by  the  enemy  to  be  abso- 
lutely impregnable,  but  was  captured  by 
^xr^.u  r,"."''!?"^  ""  September  3  and  4. 
vJr!}Ju  ''"®  «Vt''i'"''«^  a  vast  German 
letreat  began,  which  ended  on  November 

m  **".  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

To  the  Canadians  fell  the  honors  of 
breaking  through  the  first  Hindenb'irg 
line  by  the  capture  of  Cambrai,  on  Oen^ 
ber  1  to  9.  They  also  took  Douai  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  and  Dena  on  October  20.  On 
^^"n^K^^  *°  November  2  thc^  had  the 
tw  K  ^T9^  of  capturing  Valenciennes. 

through  the  fourth  and  last  Hlndenburg 

*.Ji,^"i''-1*^!l'^°"''.*?'"'^''^'*'"ce  that  Mons. 
from  which  the  original  British  armv  l)*- 
gan  its  retreat  in  1914.  should  have  been 
the  town  which  Canadian  civilians  W6.-« 


OtBAdaHemp 

jMMdl  to  Nttptu*.    Tl»  war  Insui 

&f  tifrSJ^T*"^*"'  tiS?  war  ends 
;^  #  Britlah  army  at  the  very  same 
tojm  four  yean  and  three  months  later. 
Jh^^J^^  ^  **»«  armistice  waa  algned 
««emen  from  (Janada  wwrnteredTit 

G«»ena  Sir  Sam  Hughes  wiU  be  re- 
membered  for  the  bailjffig  of  ValcartiCT 
S^P  «>«»  the  dispatchTthe  fiirtcS" 

£SLhf!Sd*iS^'^<!?-    It  ^as  he  who 
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2SH*rt.'°K"°°¥°?'  ^"»  Great  Britain 
»?<*  *^««»>y  made  it  possible  for  CamSa 
to  weather  the  financial  depresrionrnaT 
fern"??'  ^"  «penditures*^i^  IS,eSe 
frcm  the  war  in  better  financial  sha^ 

ii*jrH'i!S"'i.*^  '''S^^  .'W*  a  basinesg  once 
S^h^i**  H'  *^«  ?W«f  cwdit  must  go 
w.,SL°^  ^^°  established  it.  Sir  S<^ 
ti^ffh^^^"*  responsible  for  the  selec- 
th«  fir^®n®*=^?  ^^°  '^«."*  overseaa  with 
rtL- ^  ^"**'^1?°  contingent.  Among 
teo«^"  who  BubsequenUy  becami 
Arth^fifr-  «>?™?nder8  were  General  Sir 
Si?  n«S5''"vS'  Genial  Tu„e  q^^^-^ 
Srl.J;*'*^^  Wnteon,  Generals  Lipsett. 
alS^^i?"^  Hughes  Of  these  gen^^ 
Sh™^'?"'"iJ5'"'™  through  sheeF  ability 
Mdff  S^*"*"  commander  of  the  cS^ 

t^^^'A  "°*?  *^«  passing  of  the  MiU- 
tary  Service  Act  on  July  6,  1917    de- 

P^'l^^ifW  on  voluntiry  enStaieSt 
H?„  *«#?'"'  S?°®  ^^SSi^^A  with  a  p^uSJ: 
5^0no^^«*H?"  9.O0O.0d0.  had  r^t^ 
a^uuu  men  by  voluntary  meth<-i<'  Of 
this  number  356.986  had  aetnali.  one 
2nl'!®*'- *  W°tary    methods    at    .ast 

rti«  k^w5S"  *<*  JteeP  "P  the  strength  of 
the  depleted  reserves  in  England.  luid  in 

orMtedfn  Canada  before  the  war  ended 
When  Canada  entered  the  war  she  had  a 
gsimanent  fonce  of  .TOOO  men.  When  hos* 
r«^«t?-  ''^'^  °"  November  11.  1918. 
SeS,  "n^'J^  '^°J,  overseas  418.080  so?: 
to    2liOM?"°?^&""«;tie8  amounted 

woun^W^  mi^r^-a  ^odjfa^d  m^a^d'l 

Canada  Hemp,    a     perennial     herb, 

Nort^  Am?H«''**?»°\''"°"y'  native  of 
n«^.T-Sf***-*.^t^"  a  "trong  fiber 
Med  by  Indiana  tor  twine,  nets,  et?. 

vanadaKioe    ^^S"^   aguatica),   a 


te  fc  grain  flist  torma  part  of  th«  food  ti 
tha  Indiani,  and  la  eatin  by  yrlSunlSm. 

vftnadian  Balsam.  '^  turpentine  ob> 

*M>  J..     .  ,  '  tained  from  tha 

Canadian  Pacific  B  a  i  1  w  a  7, 

waa  Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  of 
Canada,  and  by  royal  letters  pa^^LS. 
th^*^fi  ~?tract  and  charter  tTcar^  iut 
toe  obligation  assumed  by  the  Dominion 
Government  on  the  admission  of  British 
Columbia  into  union  with  tiie  DomiSoa 
BriMfh^  to  connect  the  seaboard  of 
British  Columbia  with  the  railway  aystem 

^^'?^  •.?*■  °  •  ^and.  and  71&  miles  of 
complete  railways     The  chief  moven  ^ 

ftrd  aS«**r~  ^^  Mountstephen  and 
i;?!?  J?trathcpna.  Its  main  Ike  rona 
irom  Montreal  to  Vancouver.  B   C    with 

ToS^^V***  Q«bec,~St!  iohi.  VbJ 
roronto,  Niagara  and  through  the  Minn*! 

tr^A'  S^Vth  Shore  and  Atlantic  kail- 
St'^p'«.^'"«'^*l,'V.*=?"*/:°^'''  to  MinSeaSui 
jJne  30  10?9^."h'""''  ''"'^  Chicago.'^oS 
h.«»ii  iJioW^'Mth®  company  owned  and 
^^  W.983  miles,  and  controUed  iniSh 
S«^.^?  «fl*  Minneapolis,  St  Panl  iS 
fuU  ^t^v  Marie  Railroad,  8773  mils' 

afsir^oi"*^^,®"":*?  Shore  and  Atiffi 
RaUroad.   623  m  les,   and  850  miles  of 

IMS  «,f  "•*  '*"■  important  railways.  In 
troll  J  i^floooP"?/  °^°«<''  leased  or  con- 
i«i  «.-^®i^  ?"5^  °^  railway  in  Canada 
n2^  *?1  ^°'*;?^  States.  It  Idso  hasiS 
own  telegraph  systeu,  hotels,  elevator? 

is  also  the  owner  of  an  enormous  stretch 

dU±fi*W  (11.05^529  acres)!  ThS 
dividend  paid  has  been  5  per  cent  on  the 
common  stock  from  1899  to  19«2  KU  ner 

wa°.^  to'lff'.^r/iz^^^^^lS^  ^^- 
ward  to  1909,  and  6%  per  cent  for  1910 

with  an  addition  of  1  per  cent  per  LnS 
out  of  the  interest  on  the  proceeds  of 
land  sales  since  1907.  Sine?  ]^  the 
common  stock  dividend  has  been  7  S* 
«?«  "^'o-K*  ^  Pf'cent.  bonus  from  Iwd 
Bales.    The  capital  stock  of  the  comnan* 

guaranteed  bonds  and  debmiture  stock,  the 
total  on  June  80,  1912.  beins  £44ndrv7 
437.    The  CanadiAn  Pac  fijRSlJJ^;^*; 

m^^f'^"^:'^'^  paas^rSJacSS 
vJhkks  ^eli't^les.  and  J^ffT  nrrlci 

Canadian  Biver,  *  ,i'l*'c  °^  the 

New  Mexico.  Texas  aS'^JJ'^f^rri" 

Canail   <ka-nal')     an    artificial    water- 

at  «vui-  «"*..  '*"  the  transportirtion 
Of   goods   or   paaae&fm    bgr   bo>ti  «r 
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Canal 

h^H«^  'w  purpowB  of  drainage  or 
ordinary     readers    are    for    naviration 

&t  2S?Hn"*  "-"H^y  °'  »  number  ofdi?: 
on?  i*."**^***""*  '^"^^  °°  «"«  level  throuih- 
2".*  **■  course,   but  differing  in  relalfro 

to  another  boats  are  transferred  by  meana 

"'.{*:     ^"e  lock  is  a  water-t  ght  indosure 

tSSn*?!!?  **  **"'•'"'  «'"'•  constrirtedT 
tween  two  successive  sections  of  a  canaJ 

K".  **JT*l  *8  descending,  water  is 
Ihl^  -I.?'*  ^"^^  tillit  is  on  a  leV"  with 
the  higher  water,  and  thus  permits  the 

clS  '\nA%i  *?."  "^P^"-  «"*«"  "«  then 
?«^auf?oe'nL  ^L  ^=.  I^t^l.^eing 


Canaletto 


f "»d"«'Uy;opened.-"the  'water  "lS"the"!i?f 
falls  to  the  level  of  the  lower  water,  ^d 
^rlJltf^^  .P*'~"  «"*•  In  ascendini  the 
vJI-^hS?  "  T*."^'-  The  incline  con- 
12L  *iL®  ^®1?*^  '"™  one  reach  to  an- 
^^fiif""*^^^  *"*  *  "PedaUy-constructed 
carriage  ninnmg  on  rails,  by  means  of 
drums  and  cables.    The  lift  consists  of 

,m°«r'JSi®'"*?J*°*^?»  troughs,  one  going 
up  as  the  other  descends,  carrying  the 
vessel  from  the  higher  to  the  lov?er  level 

«««rth'^'"??VK  '^^  'o**  ^^*  not  invented 
^nn'k*''?.^.^*^  century,  both  the  Dut^ 
and  the  Italians  claiming  the  honor.  The 
ship  canals  of  the  world  awTvdve  in 

?«".^';J'?^'  '''*  '1"*^  ^^n**!'  completed 
S  H^''r?'''?°l^*lt  'i?'!  St-  Petersburg, 
ii^'  H\*  Corinth,  18l>3:  the  Manchester 
i^^=    the    Kaiser    Wilhelm.    1895;    the 

nwting  Lake  Erie,  with  Lake  Ontario; 
the  two  canals.  United  States  and  Cuna- 
Hf.^;„'^°?i?*-"*V]*  ^^^  Superior  with  Lake 
Pnnai  '  the.lanama.and  the  Cape  Cod 
Sr?M-  K^*^^""  navigable  canals,  not 
^!f  th/  — .?  canals,  are  found  in  all  parts 
afe  fer-l^ir**  T^^^-.  In  England  there 
fn%^/i  ^\^^%rt  <^anal8;  in  Iroland  009; 
ihn.WwJi'^'  -P-  .  1°  ^™nce  there  are 
about  3000  miles  of  canals,  notable  among 
this  class  of  waterways  being  the  Lan- 
guedoc  Canal  or  Canal  dos  deux  Mers, 
148  miles  long  which  rises  by  locks  to 
WU  teet  nt  iSauronse  and  descends  to 
Narbonne  ou  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  the  num^ 
ber  of  locks  being  119.     Belgiui  ooeunies 

fnllnr'"""^  P>^  .'"  the%rovi.sion'  ^f 
inland  navigation,  its  navigable  water- 
ways totaling  1360  miles.  The  .-anals  of 
ttie  United  States  are  over  50  in  numbPr! 
•1  «n  aggregate  length  of  ovor  2»»0 
?i       \    ^®  °?I*t  important  are  the  Erie 

iZt    ^^'/^'"^  Canal,  317  miles  long.  150 
S»^  ^^*iff„e-  ,the  Miami  and^Erie 


fvJ^l^J^  ^^'l?*''  V?/tln«  Lake.  Erie  and 

2d  S?  Ml-  "Jni^*??  *^^  Niagara  ri"? 
ana  us  fall;  and   there  are  also  other 

ISf^'r^tf'  ''^°'^?-  1°  the  Unitid^Statfs 
sSte  B«?r°f.^^^  ^'^'^  *?  the  New  York 
?™ie    ^"tt.  Canal,    replacing    and    ex- 

Th«*vf r  ''*  ^''''  ?t  a  cost  of  $f 5,000.000. 
??®  varlong  canals  in  the  United  Statei 
hSr#*th^'°''^°.^Ku<»«t  $200,000,000,  about 
Thi  ^M^l**  ?^  the  waterway  at  Pknama. 
The  object  of  an  irrigation  canal  is  to 
lead  the  waters  of  a  river,  flowing  through 

?rom^thTJ?*'"^V°°,t«  lands  at  a  distance 
from  the  nver  bank,  and  so  increase  their 

Sfl^  '^•iw°"'l?''?J?'®  tracts  of  the  I^wer 
arP  l«™lt^/°*^  the  rice  crops  of  India 
are  largely  dependent  upon  the  supply  of 
7^^?l  conveyed  by  irrrigation  canaK;  Md 
an  important  irrigation  works  have  been 
carried  out  in  Italy  and  SpainTw  ^ 

ThpL  ."I^'^f"  P"'*  ?'  the  itSted  States. 
These  canals  are  made  with  a  regular  faU 
of  tte»  By  increasing  the  fallf  the  ske 
^Ua  Jhannel  may  be  proportionately  re- 
«ro^-*°f  ?  *^^«°  discharge  but  it  is  in- 
expedient to  augment  the  fall,  even  if 
practicable,  beyond  the  limit  at  which  the 
increased  velodty  of  flow  the?ebriiduce| 
begins  to  scour  the  bed  of  the  channel 


Cana^  ^H  miles  long,  03  locks,  5% 
n^i  ^^^'  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
ITie  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and 
athers.        In      Canada     there     is     tht 


StaTe's  in  Pebr^lar^^a.  ?n  VeUn°'J^'r 

?enTlTs^aSn/^  ''•"^  «°  -nJal 
of  ifln\i  4f  -I  ,•  It  consists  of  a  strip 
of  land  47  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide 
extending  five  miles  on  dther  side  o7  the 
cZr^n^^p"''  "binding  the  dtfes  of 
Cnifho?"*^*? ^"u'"?!"-  Colonel  George  W 
Ooethals,  the  builder  of  th»  r«T.oi    J 

appointed  the  first  governor.^'""'''  "^^^ 
Canal  Dover,  "  viljage  of  Tuscara- 
Ohio  rnnoi  tfJ\  ^M^  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the 
It  h««  1r^'  }^  "''^^  ^-  of  Marietta. 
It  has  iron  furnaces  and  rolling  mills 
tanneries,  flour  mUls.  etc.     Pop.  ^21. 

Canalejas  ^  J^ |-na-ia-has ) ,  y  mendes. 

4«  lOKA  *  opanish  statesman,  born 

in  1850;  assassinated  in  1912.     His  pu™ 

clA^fniRf^\^}%}'^  *'^*^.tlon  to  the 
cortea  in  18(5,  and  after  serving  in  vari- 
ous   capacities    he    became    Minister    of 

cK'^alofl?^^^,,'  P'-e-i.dent  of  the 
Mflim  <\r^>'  "nd  Premier  of  Spain 
u»±u^  It  was  his  purpose  to  modern- 
ize Spain,  and  to  that  end  he  opposed  X 

?dlK  o^^'er?""'**^"'''  P«--  o'  the 

Canaletto    (^i-nA-lefO),     the     name 

ot  two  prominent  persons. 

—1.     A  Venetian  painter,  born  in  1697  • 

ir±A  i°  ^V^  ."«  '"  -chiefly  ^lel 
brated  for  hia  pictures  of  Venice,— 2  His 
nephew,    Bsbnabdo    Bklotto,    born    in 


Canandalgma 


IPi',^^   *"   likewise   a   »ood   trtiHt 

tanandaignia  (kan-on-da'gwa),  • 

York     Ti.«  r  **''*°  ""'l  'ake  of  New 

Cananore  (kAn'a-nOr).    a    seaport 
district.  pre,ide"n:y"'of"fflS"chiK^^^ 

Canara  <'j*?;a-ra).  a  maritime  regi.m 
♦h»  »r  J      °'   Hindustan,  now  nartlv  in 

ind  '?anf;  M:"?.  <!""^^  ^«»-a  ° 
(NV.rth    Pnni?  ^"®    Bombay    presidency 

Indian  oJeanfoi'lJ^^*^?.*''"'^  ■^'""f  *''« 
breach  ofTomilef  "Tbe'R ''"k"  ""''° 
tion  has  an  area  of  3911  nni^T*"??  P*"- 
portion  of  3lorsjL?e'miS  '''  ''^"•"^ 
Cananum  (ka-na'ri-um),  a  genus 
oeie,  natives  of  s  e'TJ,--"'"''"  Amyrida- 
which  yields  da^'a^r  ^eZ'.  ""'  '^'''''  "^ 


Canby 


■  — «   ^"^-i  __^_ 

Canary    (f«i-na;riCT*wine    not    un- 

r'»°r  ""r'i  "^""'''  ™=»ii?.  -"= 

tanary-bird,    an  msessorial  singing 
from   the  Camrv    rii   '/  K'""^  "^  fin^-h. 

Canary-flower   iTropwdlum     pere- 

climbing  plant  of  thJ'j'rHu*^^'  "°  annual 
a  u»tiJL  \!e  v        .1    Indian  cress  familv 

tanary  Islands,  "f   canames,    a 

in  the  Atlantic   60  nr  -n^'*"-.  •"',  '^^^"•J'' 


rr'nJi'T'*   """^    """t    important    beih. 
J^H^frfw"  ''^  '^,*  **^°»e  has  b^e"  esUmatS' 

he   Snnn-'ti^'''^^^^'-^  ""d  Conquered  ^y 
the  Spaniards  Between  1316  and   irti! 

PorUuese'^rt'  1°''  '^'  '«»"'  «f^e 
waS  frii.a'o"/  tinithTnZrt  tt 
Spaniards,  who  extimatpH  »i.^  i  u  ^.T 
nnts  and  now  con'sffilhe' Va"t' bulk 
«  sfn.I!T"'''"""-  .  The  fortifiS  capital 

Canary-seed,  **•«  seed  of  the  ca- 

Canary-wood,  *'>e  light-orange-col. 
indica  and  P  CanlrLT"^.  "^  ^*'^'-''^« 
laurel  family -belongrne/*'  .t""^^?,  "^  ♦''e 
and  ifadeira.  "^'""«"'«  *"   the  Canaries 

Canaster  /i'«°-n^'J5'^'"^  •  "'«^"'sh  bask-t 

tobacco  was  picked  aSd  ®u  ^  m  e  r  i  c  a  i. 
a  kind  of  tobacco  consSiny'nf  Tf^  ^" 
coarsely  broken  for  smokfug"    '^'  ^'"''^ 

^^If  ^y»  &«fky^fo•„t^«?i5^•  •''^-.- 

rauk  to  major-gfneral  3  J*  ^^'Z'"''**  '«> 
succeeding  General  RiniT  ^"'""'eers  and 
o{  the  8.  w  de„a?f\«In.  "^^  "il  commander 
vested  and  took  m/m.  "?  ^^^-  "«  'n- 
I'romoted  brigodiir^'"J°  '?  ^l""".  1863. 
lar  army,  he  was  Tn^^^?'  '°.  »'"'  «»«- 
bellious  Modoc  Tn^t^  to  quiet  the  re- 
1S73L  and  WM  t,iT^  "».  Oregon  ia 
was    treacherously   murdered 


CtaHUMle 


Oftndift 


far  tfaoa  ;a  a  Memlnffly  frloidly  mMtiac. 

oe|>.  of  lUe-ct-Vlialnet  about  8  miles 
&  n.  B.  of  Bt  Malo>  celebrated  for  ita 
oysten.    Pop.  8827. 

Cancer   <«"'■«' S  L..  »  crab),  in  aa> 
^  tronomy,   the   fourth   aifii  la 

the  lodiaa  entered  by  the  aun  on  or 
about  the  21at  of  June,  and  quitted  about 
the  22d  of  July.  The  constellation 
Cancer  is  no  longer  in  the  sign  of  Cancer, 
but  at  present  occupies  the  place  of  the 
sifa  Leo. 

CftnOdft  ^^  CAaciNOMA,  a  malignant 
'  growth  or  structure  in  some 
part  of  the  human  body,  which  can  ex- 
tend itself  tt<t\  spread  to  neighboring 
parts,  and  eve  form  again  after  removal, 
and  which  usually  causes  death.  Can- 
cer is  divided  into  scirrAou*,  encepho- 
toU,  coUoid,  and  epithelial  cancer.  Soir- 
rhoua  cancer  is  a  bard,  firm,  incompres- 
sible, and  nodulated  mass,  at  first  non- 
adherent to  the  skin  and  attended  with 
little  or  no  pain.  On  section  it  is 
smooth  and  glistening,  and  exudes,  on 
pressure,  a  imall  quantity  of  millty-Iook- 
ing  juice.  Encephaloid  cancer  is  a  soft, 
elastic  tumor,  less  circumscribed  and  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  the  preceding. 
It  ends  in  a  fungous,  vascular  ulcer,  to 


A  OMT  Mnuntrsatmant,  derlaad  at  tha 
General  Memorial  Hoq>ital,  Vnr  York, 
has  been  used  socoessfolly  In  a  nnmb«f 

many   phyidcians   that   this   serum   wUl 

mJS?^."'*  "".**/  '"I?""  *»<>  X-raS! 
«L^'  «""»eons  claim  that  ^e  oblltera- 
tton  of  cancer  by  radium  is  only  tem- 

K»wS.?oflow""'   •**"    "'^"'   »'^^°» 

JSKToaoci?  l*''^K?i*«'  States  increased 
from  234206  in  1004  to  40,828  in  lOia 

70  per  100,000  of  population  in  1904  and 
nearly  79  per  100,000  in  19ia  The  death 
rate  per  100,000  of  population  from  can- 
wi  increased  steadilv  during  the  decade, 
the  increase  amounting  to  12.5  per  cent 
th°§l2Se  ^""  ^'*''  *''*  last  year  of 
Cancer,    Tbopio  of.    See  Tropics. 

Cancer  Koot,  oj  b^ch  dbop.  Epi- 

,  ,^  ^  ^  *  pkegua  Vtrgtn*anu», 
order  Orobanchaceae,  an  American  para- 
sitic plant,  growing  on  the  exposed  root 
of  the  beech-tree.  The  whole  plant  is 
powerfully  astringent,  and  the  root 
brownish,  spongy  and  of  nauseous  taste. 


which  the  term  fungui  hamatodet  has 
been  given,  and  which  has  a  great  tend- 
ency to  bleed.  CoUoid  cancer  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  stomach  and  ali- 
jQpr^-nry  canal,  and  consists  of  fibers 
amuiged  so  as  to  form  toculi,  which  con- 
tain a  soft,  viscous  matter  of  a  yellowish, 
grayish,  or  reddish  color.  Epithelial 
cancer,  occurring  on  the  skin  or  mucous 
membranes,  commences  as  a  hard,  little 
tubercle,  often  resembling  a  wart,  and 
like  the  other  varieties  ends  in  an  ulcer 
with  an  ichorous  discharge.  Cancer  is 
often  a  very  painful  disease. 

Of  recent  years  remarkable  progress 
has  been  made  by  European  scientists 
and  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  others,  in  curing 
cancer  in  its  early  stages  by  radium  treat- 
ment Actual  results  have  been  obtained, 
but  progress  is  necessarily  slow. 

.It  is  claimed  by  Dr.  W.  Homer  Oxford 
of  the  Polyclinic  Hospital,  New  York,  and 
,  others  that  a  drug  derived  from  plant  life, 

lim,  discovered  two  years  ago  by  Prof.  Alex- 
'^  ander  Horwits  of  Cornell  University,  will 
prove  a  curative  agent  for  cancer  and 
other  abnormal  cellular  growths.  The 
drug  is  applied  hypodermlcally,  not  neces- 
aanly  in  the  cancerous  section,  and  must 
M  uwd  cautiously,  as  the  danger  of  reac- 
tKm  is  present  It  produces  quick  result 
and  has  proved  effective  in  many  cases 
pronooiMed  lacosaUe. 


Cancrum  Oris  (kw»'krum  or'is),  a 

peculiar  form  of 
gangrene,  or  mortification  of  the  tissues, 
due  apparently  to  defective  nutrition.  It 
is  attended  by  ulceration  of  the  gums, 
loosening  of  the  teeth,  and  gangrenous 
sores  which  spread  rapidly,  finally  mak- 
a  large  op«-ring  in  the  cheek.  In 
some  cases  the  entire  cheek  has  been  do- 
stsoyed  in  a  few  days.  Fortunately  this 
terrible  disease  is  rare  and  is  amenable  to 
treatment 

Candahar    (kAn-«lA-har').      See  Jfon- 

dahar. 
Candareen    (Wn'da-ren),  in   Chinese 

of  a  tad,  which  is  usually  about  $l.:i5. 
As  a  weight  it  is  equal  to  5.79  grs. 
Candelabrum  Ckan-de-la'brum),  an 
..  ,  ,  .  ,,  ornamental  candle- 
stick or  lamp-holder,  often  of  a  branched 
form.  Ancient  candelabra  frequently  dis- 
play much  in^nious  treatment  in  the 
deedga,  presenting  columns,  figures,  etc.. 
and  the  branches  from  the  central  shaft 
were  often  numerous.  In  ancient  times 
larentum  and  .SJgina  were  famous  for 
their  elegant  candelabra. 
Candia  (^an'di-a;  in  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage  Ktrid,  from  its  other 
riRine  Crete),  one  of  the  most  important 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  annexed  bv 
Greece  after  the  Balkan  War.  It  is  81 
miles  from  tte  southern  extremity  of  the 
^rea  and  230  from  the  African  coast. 
300  nllM  ioaa,  14  to  60  bzoad:  area,  4026 


Outdla 


•QOitre  taUeu.    ffigh  mountains.  coT*n<l 

wool,  flax,  mlk.  and  cotton,  ^sh,  hon» 
rame,  cattle,  fruita.  and  man  ^ii 
metafs  in  abundant.  fiJt  asSculT^S 
id*  V.  ^^""^  ',?r  "H**  while"Sffi 

(cBtimatixl  «f  1  9nrt /w»  i  ^°*  inhabitants 
or  SS  nm  *}  A^'^'^  i°  ancient  times, 
or  UUU,00p  in  the  time  of  the  VenetianrV 

OiSSi,^**^  ."®  Chriatiane,  mostly  of 
r«T''     <J«scent       Manufactures,     trade 

Sit  Tfe*r  JJ'«  ^«y    insignificaSt: 

^r  ^*  toe  harbors  are  silted  un      'Thl 

capitf.i.  Candia,  the  seat  of  the  apwiSi 

mo    eSoh.^^i^  22.2S1   inhabitan?8TRe^ 

f^'amonf?.?  t''"''  MiLs  a^'sKa^of 
DnhHn   ?f*.d*"  ''"'S-     -^^t  o°e  time  a  re- 
public, It  became  the  seat  of  the  Oilimon 
pirates    tiU    conquered    bv    the    R^m^.?- 
from  whose  hands  it  pass^  in  823  to"the 

wldlt'  to  ?hi^  "V?  Byzantine  sovereign 
HI  ♦!."  *°  *°®.  Xenetians,  whe  held  it  un- 
til the  second  half  of  the  17th  centnrv 
when    the    Turks    conquered     ?  Xr    a 

o.*n?f?*l  »*'""««^«  «°d  the  siege  of  tht 
capital  for  no  less  than  twenty  Tear- 
Insurrections  against  Turk  sh  rule^htve 
more  than  once  occurred  and  a  formid- 
^^ll  one  fomented  by  Greece  in  IsK^ns 
,«;'th  difficu  ty  suppressed  afte?  a  tSlioSs 
L-onflict  Since  1884  religious  difficulttea 
inlmi'^iV'*^^  *".«^°=  these  cSinS 

by  ffi«^l«  *"  *?'!JT*=t};?°  supported 
uy  wreece  was  crushed  by  Turkev     Th* 

ffi^  ln*«f  ^d«  ^'^  ^'^^^'S"  Still 
^^!2  foSSi  T§®1'  ^i'*°  tJi®  Great 
ida^d  iw^  J"''^*y*  *•*  evacuate  the 
loveiSl  J^**^^  ^'^^  J«'*  ."o^"  Turkish 
«««♦  *?*'^'v^'V*  P"t  under  the  govem- 
Sr  a-J?'  *  W  commissioner  appointed 
i^a^TJ^  Greece.  In  1909  thftrSoS 
Of  tbe  Powers  were  withdrawn.    At  onee 


Oandlaberry 


the  Btronc  Qreek  elemvit  of  A»  imm.!. 
tton    demanded    aiiSatioS    to    SSS' 
J^^e  Turkey  claimed  her  Shts  of  dS^I 

oon  arose.     The   n«w  Tii^ki-j.   _  '"""^ 

ment  "ucceeded  In  "«w£Sj*tn?S''?i 
the  island,  on  y  to  loeTlt  at  th~ S  It 
the  Balkan  War  (1913).  *" 

Candidate  (k«n'di-d«t).  «  person 
««-         ^  ^"o  offers  himself  for  ••■ 

»*««'  »  term  taken  from  Se  Latin  can" 
d«da<«»  literally  a  person  di»«lii- 
white,  because,  among  ttrRomMS^miS 
who  soUdted  kn  ofBw,  rodi  °"Sta  Si2 
Ml"    ZL  ^n-ulaWp.  Appeared    i5"t 

.  awne  and  dipping  the  whoh  intA  - 

tanaleoerry,  ^^ndlebt^rrt  mtbtlb. 

_     ,         2^    M  fBTLE,    etc 


Candleherry  or  Wax-myrtle  (Af»ri«cer«|«.)  . 

Ulurfca    cerifira),    a     shrub,     natonj 


Ciindleilih 


Canephonu 


#^."uiM^'^'**^**'  ifo^'lnf  from  4  to  18 
leet  blfli,  and  common  in  North  Amer- 
ica, where  candlen  are  made  from  ita 
drupoa  or  berries,^  which  are  about  tlie 
■ixe  of  pepptrcoruB,  and  covcr»Hl  with  a 
Itreeniah-white  wax  popularly  Itnown  aa 
bayberry  tallow.  The  wax  ig  collected 
oy  boiling  the  drupes  in  water  and  sklm- 
inln|  off  the  aurface.    A  bushel  of  berries 

^ul»  K*?""  ?  *"  ®  '^-  «'  w"*-  Another 
plant  belonging  to  the  same  genuH  in  (he 

JTi^^'^'fi  <;*'»''■'*■«  ^o'e).  which  grows 
abundantly  in  bogs  and  marshes  in  Scr.t- 

-  ?  r?..."""J*  'hmh,  with  leaves  some- 
what like  the  myrtle  or  willow,  of  a 
rrngrant  odor  and  bitter  taste,  and 
yielding  an  essential  oil  by  distilla- 
tion. 

Candlefish.  ?  »ea-fi8h  of  the  snlmon 
#i„.  n  -j:  family,  the  Thakich- 
thv»  PartficHg,  frequenting  the  north- 
western  shores  of  America,  of  abont  the 
Bize  of  the  smelt.     It  is  convert.^d  by  the 

th.,H  *"/"  ■  **?"'""  ^'"'P'y  by  passing 
the  pith  of  a  rush  or  a  strip  of  the  bark 
of  the  cypress-tree  through  it  as  a  wick. 
3  t\,'^'  **t««;e  oilinesa  keeps  the 
wick  blazing.  It  Is  called  also  Oulachon. 
Candlemas  </an'dl-mas),  a  church 
.  .  feast,    instituted    in    402 

in  commemoration  of  the  presentation  of 
h  !!'  »'°»/''®  ^^"JP'*  ^'^^  o'  the  puriflca- 
i^A  *'^uf'"■?•  ^^  f«"8  «°  February  2, 
fi-l2?  th'8  day  among  Roman  Catholics 
iigftted  candles  are  carried  about  in  pro- 
cession, and  all  candles  and  tapers  which 
are  to  be  us(>d  in  the  chr.rehea  during 
the  entire  y,.ar  are  consecraled.  In 
Scotland  Candlemas  is  a  term-day. 
Candlenut.     llT  °"*  of  Aleuriiea  tri. 

♦I.O  \T  1  J"^.?.'    a    ♦'■^e    "f    India, 

the  Moluccas.  Pacific  Islands.  et<..  nat 
order  Euphorbiaceae.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  and  yields  an  oil  used  f.-r 
food  and  for  lamps,  while  the  oily  ker- 
nels  are  also  struug  together  and  lighted 
as  torches 


Candhsh  (^and'Hsh),  Robert 
K.—  .  i:.^-  "MlTii  n  Scottish  divine, 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1807  and  educated 
at  Glasgow  Ln.versiiy.  In  1S28  he  was 
Rn?hm'/°1  '?,  ^^  transferred  from 
m^'^'P  *".  ^^-  99"rge'8.  Edinburgh.     In 

ilfh  'if  ^^•''T  ^""*"'"  ^°^«  the  conflict 
with  the  civil  courts  in  the  matter  of 
congregational  right  of  election  and  in- 

f^rji?  7*  ^''i"'"'''  J""'^»<?tion  in  matters 
spiritual,  and  soon  became,  next  to  Chal- 
mers,  the  most   prominent   leader  of  the 

«#"?cTQ''°'i.'"  '  P^^^y  ,""«'  d'sruptionisls 
Hii  I,.  F^p"'   thP  death   of  Chalmers 

till  his  own  death  in  1873  Candlish  was 
T  lino"?  '""'^*  '"  t"""  I^'"""  Chnrcli. 
N-J  ?■  11  ^'n^.'n"'^*'  principal  of  the 
«ew  Ct»lJe«e,  Edinburgh.     H«  was  the 


author  of  aeveral  popular  books  on  i». 
IIkIous  subjects. 

Candy,  "'  Kandt,  a   city  of  Ceylon, 

«-  ^I^JIJ-  k'  ^"';,"n»»«  (with  which  it 
Is  connected  by  railway),  in  a  fertile 
vaUey  surrounded  by  finely-wooded  hills. 
The  former  lesuleuce  of  the  gt>VGmor  is 
thought  one  of  the  finest  structures  ia 
n  ^'S?:  , '"her  noteworthy  places  are  the 
Buddhist  teinnle,  Hucred  in  the  Buiidhist 
world,  the  <.lil  royal  cemetery,  the  mili- 
tary magazine  in  the  center  of  a  lake,  the 
!;ovemment  brickworks,  etc.  Candy  was 
ormerly  capital  of  the  native  kingdom  of 
Candy.    I'op.  20,522.  * 

Candy.    ■",  .  Eastern      measure      o* 

up  to  abovr»  ^"^'"«  '■^°"  '^  ^•>"- 

Candy,  comfits,  cowfeottonh, 

•"  Sweetmeats,  forms  of  tooth- 
some delicacies  made  by  means  of  sugars 
fruits,  flavoring  extracts,  etc. ;  wholesome 
If  pure  and  properly  made,  but  sometlmeg 
adulterated  with  indigestible  or  poisonous 
substitutes  for  the  proper  ineredients 
Candytuft  (kan'dl-tuft).  the  pop'u- 
•'Jar  name  of  several 
Dowers  of  the  genus  Iberi$,  order  Crucif- 
ersp.  common  in  gardens ;  said  to  be 
named  from  Candia. 

Cane,    ^^e    Bamboo,    Rattan,    Sugar- 
cane. 

Canea  (•'a-oCa).  or  Khania,  a  sea- 
port  of  Crete  or  Candia,  on 
the  N.  coast,  the  principal  mart  for  the 
commerce  of  the  island  in  wax.  soap,  oil, 
S.Iks,  fruits,  wool,  and  provisions.     Pop. 

Canebrake    (^an-brak),    a    term    ap- 
^.        ,  plied     to     the     extensive 

growths  of  a  giant  reed  (Rudolfia  lAriin- 
hJlTf^  ;''«;f;»o«pcrfno),  which  reaches  a 
height  of  20  or  more  feet  and  forms 
dense  swamp  jungles,  sometimes  of  wide 
nroa,  a  Ions  the  lower  Mississippi,  tlie 
Red,  and  Arkansas  Rivers. 
Canella  (^a-nela).  White  (C.  alba), 
T„.ii  „  ".  *'"^*  belonging  to  the  West 

Indies  growing  to  the  height  of  10  f 
Imiv  „;  M '^^  *  straight  stem  branched 
only  at  the  top.  It  is  covered  with  a 
whiiish  bark,  which  is  freed  from  its  out- 
ward covering,  dried   in  the  shade,   and 

It  fi  1^'^'^"'.  i***""  *^<^«  «^  cinnamon. 
It  IS  m.Klerately  warm  to  the  taste,  and 

bitter.''^'"       "  "*  P''^asing  and  aromatic 

CanephorOS  (^an-c'for-os).  one  of 
k-»w  *  ^  .  .   the      bearers      of      the 

baskets  containing  the  implements  of 
sacrifice  in  the  processions  o'f  the  Dionv- 
sia  I'anathenea.  and  other  ancient  Orl 
dan  festivals,  an  office  of  honor  muA 


OauM  Tenatiol 


aoreted  by  the  virrinii  of  antiquity.    The 
term  ia  applied  to  architectunU  flgnret 


CMephoro.. from  terra  ootta  in  b  .t,.h  Mu..cum 
bearinjf  baskets  on  their  hoad.  somotiniea 
nnproperly   c«nf„nn(l..d    wi.l,   CarvatiTs 

vanes  Venatici  (•"''n^K  vf^-nat'i-se ; 

?;r;>',?   "7t»V.°   o,4"tena.i!;rwi!"in 

Gang,  "pV"^"'  ,"■•  ^K'^'  »'•"  wo.Kion 

wh!„K  J  I  "°*  closely  round  the  nock 
Tn  China.  '^''"''^  "''^°  """"^  ^''"'^«al^ 
Canicatti  y^ftn-J-kat'e),   a   town    in 

.^nU^^wen  AfVn^rwTtra%t^tf 
-4,004,    inosily    engaged    in    agrioulture 

Canicula  ("^a-nlk'n-Ia).  the  dog-star 
'Inys,  the  dog-da.u''""  =  '"'"^<'  ^"'"'^'''^ 
Canidae     (^an-i-de).    the    dog    family 

Cams  J''n.«  .  t^-e  genus  of  animals 
h"l..ng.  "'*^"  "'®  *^"«f'  wolf,  and  fox 


Canning 

Canker  <•'•»'•'*'>•  (})  in  mtdidB*.  • 

«!«««  1     ,.*'«U«"on  of  ■mall  aloarhfoc 

dren :  eall.Hl  also  water  cankerf  (2)  In 
horticuliure.  a  kind  of  ganfrenou.  ^iJe«M 

oeginning  in  the  younger  abooU  an<i 
iraduallv  extending  to  the  trnn^.  (8) 
In  arrlery.  a  disease  in  horsei'  feet 
causing  a  dis<  Large  of  fetid  maVter  from 
the  .left  in  the  middle  of  the  fr,«.  ge" 
Jially  originating  In  a  diseased   thrllah. 

l/anlcer-worm,   ■  ^"""oj  or  larv* 

or  plant.;  In  Americ*'rrSfiX*2pK 
to^moth.  and  larra,  of  t^ge^,'iSgS: 

Canna    (k«>n'a).    «    genua    of    piantai, 

Cannabinaceae  1^ « ""-b  i-n  A'se-*  > , 

to  which  only  two  plants'tmS'fin".!" 
Cannae     ('<'in>^).  a  towu  of  S.  Italy 


Canis  Major    ('^^^  ereater  doe*)    » 

-Uthern  hemispherr"r'eunrk;i.I.  "'  '''' 
'aininir  Siriim     iJ  i    •  i  r      """'^  ""  con- 

•ViN-OR  ' Ihe  hi  ler  dS  ?',  ''^'-(-^y^B 
f">n  in  the  n.vJft.  .  f  ^'^  **  c..n«;tolla- 
ii«tely  it,ve  'canu  ^T^-Pl'^re.  imme- 
';;ari^S^.,C^°i^^^  Major,    the    chief 

taniSter  l';?".''s-for).  n  small  bPsket 
*in  or  metal  box°?„'i\'",'',^"  "^  ''^"'s:  a 
'-•tc;    metal    oases    for"'^'?^^.  *"«•  '•"^^c. 

Canister  Shot,    same  as  Case-Skot. 


month  of  tiro£o.l.raV  ^^"^ 
dus.  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  greai 
f<"„V'^  .'"  .n'"^''    <'»•    Romans    were   dt 

Cannanore.    See   Cananore. 

Cannel  Coal.  See  coai 

Cannes    f^^^h  a   seaport  of  Prance. 
,     ""  *°P  shore  of  the  MpHitar. 

a  Xinl.J'r.-'^V'''"*'^''^''''"'''  '«^^a«» 
a    winter    residence,    and    as    thn    ni««I 

where     N„pol,.„n    landed    when     he'^  r^ 

Cannibalism  <knn''bal-!zm),  or 
eating  of  human  IS'rXK'  prL'cf 
SV;^.'^dt^^^t^^e)nS 

Canning  (Ijan'mg),    CirABLEs    Jonif. 
°    KABt-.    son    of   Georse   rnn 

"nderseSarv    of   «fL»%''"**PP*'°'«' 
fair^  in   p"!r  *'*"*®   ^"'^   foreign   af- 

^P  VTo^ra"^;,  rreit"s  ^IJ 

Posfmastor.gone"ral'sln,;  and  InM^^w^J? 
out  to  India  as  the  Rovernor^generiil 
Throughout  the  mutiny  he  showed  «  An. 
coolness  and  clear-headedneM?  a^d  thoJS 


Oannlng 


kla  «irtfu]ly-poDder«d  d«ciiioiM  wtrt 
MowtimM  lackiDg  in  promptnesa.  yet 
Bi>  admirable  muderation  did  mucli  to 
re-esUbliati  tb«  Briticb  Empire  in  India. 
He  waa  rais«d  to  tbe  rank  of  earl  and 
made  viceroy,  but  returned  to  England 
with  aJattered  health  in  1802,  dying  in 
tbe  tame  year. 

CaunilUr.  ^■o*oe,  a  dlatlnguiahed 
,  _  "■'  orator  and  atateaman,  born 
in  London  in  1770;  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Oxford.  He  waa  firat  brought 
i^^f"*"*"*  ^y  P'"  *°  1708,  and  in 
J  ,-«y**°"  undersecretary  of  atate. 
In  1707  he  projected,  with  some  friends, 
the  Anit-Jacobm,  of  which  Oifford  waa 
appointed  editor,  and  to  which  Canning 
contributed  The  Knife  Grinder  and  other 
huinorouB  poems.  In  1798  he  supported 
Wilberforces  motion  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  In  180?  he  was  ap- 
pointed seiretary  of  stale  for  foreign 
VMn  in   the  Portland   admlnistratlun. 


Ge<wse  Canning 

r»li^ff  ^L'*^^''/  ^i'i'il'?^!  *°  a  flut'l  with 
CMUereagh.  In  1810  he  oppos.xl  the 
reference  of  the  Catholic  claims  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the 
ground  that  no  security  or  engagement 
had  been  oflfered  by  the  Catholics,  but 
supported  in  1812  and  1813  the  motion 
which  he  had  opposed  in  1810.  In  1814 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Portugal 
and  remained  abroad  about  two  years! 
He  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  queen,  and  in  1822. 
having  been  nominated  Oovemor-gen- 
er^  of  India,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
embarking  when  the  death  of  Castlereagh 
called  him  to  the  cabinet  as  foreign  aecM- 
tary.  One  of  his  enrliest  acta  In  tWa 
sltuatloo  was  to  check  tbe  rreoch  li. 
fluejiw  In  Spftla,  He  eontianed  to  nvSh 
port  the  propoiitloiw  In  favor  of  CJatbo* 


Uc  enuiBciMUoB.  amnged  tbe  triple  alU 
ance  for  tbe  preservation  of  Greece,  bat 
opposed  parliamentary  reform  and  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acta.  He  waa  ap- 
pointed prime  minister  on  April  12, 
1827.  but  bis  administration  waa  termi- 
nated by  his  death  on  the  Sth  of  Augnat 
following.  On  all  the  leading  pditlca! 
questions  of  his  day.  with  two  escep- 
tion8--the  emancipation  of  the  CatI  ilk-s 
and  the  recognition  of  the  South  Ameri- 
side  "'"*''"*^'^''«   ^*^^   tbe   high   Tory 

Canninflr.  stbattow),    viboourt 

"*«»>  SriurroMD  de  Riocuwn, 
an  English  diplomatist,  son  of  a  I/>ndon 
merchant  and  cousin  of  George  Canning. 
born  in  1788.  He  entered  the  diplomatic 
sorv  ce  in  1807,  and  in  1820  became 
plonipotentiary  at  Washington.  In  1824 
he  went  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
»t.  Petersburg,  and  afterwards  to  Con- 
stantinople about  the  Greek  difficulty; 
but  negotiations  were  broken  off  by  the 
battle  of  Xavarino.  He  was  sent  again 
J*'  V?,95*"'"'""J*'e  '">  1831.  and  to  Spain 
in  1832,  and  from  1834  to  1841  sal  in 
Parliament  for  King's  Lynn.  In  1842 
he  became  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
a  post  held  by  him  for  sixteen  years 
?°°'io,J^'"^^"'*  ministries  with  high  honor. 
In  1852  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  in  1809  created  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
It^o'u'""*^  ''o"  diplomatic  work  in 
18;>N  but  exercised  no  small  influence  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  late  as  l«yiO 
drew  up  a  paper  on  the  CJreck  claims. 
He  died  in  August  of  that  year,  hav- 
ing done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
establish  British  prestige  in  the  East. 

Canning  Industry.  ^^    Preiencd 

"  ''   ProvMofM. 

Cannock  (''"?>* 'i^to^n  of  ^ng 

,,  land,  in   Staffordshire,   7% 

miles  N.w.  of  Walsall,  with  coal-mini^, 
etc.  Has  ironworks.  Pop.  28JS88.  Near 
It  la  Cannock  Chase,  a  tract  of  36,000 
acres. 

Cannon     (^an'onK    a    large    gun    or 
.        piece  of  ordnance.    The  pre- 
cise  penod    at   which    engines   for   pro- 
jecting   missiles     by     mechanical     force 
(catapults,     etc.)     were    supplanted     by 
those    utilizing   explosive   materials   ia   a 
matter   of   controversy,   the  invention  of 
cannon    being    even    attributed    to    the 
Chinese,   from   whom    the   Saracens  may 
have  acquired  the  knowledge.     A  doubt- 
pi    authority    asserts    tfaeu*    use   at    iJnt 
siege  of  Belgrade  in  1073;  but  they  were 
'•*^^nly  brought  into  use  in  France  as 
f«yM  *835^,    -A^t  fiwt  tbay  were  made 


Ctaumoa 
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erlindricaL    Thev  wer«  then  made  of  Iron  built-up  tun.  and  tht  wirt-wraDMd  nn 


^■'  tlUtinctlr*  featurt  of  the  latter  beUut 
ceruin  parta  of  the  gun  are  wrapped 
wire  In  the  form  of  ribbon.    It  waa 
luurjd  that  the  beat  ateel  forcing  could  not 
be  glren  a  tenalle  atrength   within  the 
elastic  limit  of  much  over  25  tone  per 
aaunre  inch,  and  the  coiiMtructlon  of  the 
plain  buUt-iip  guu*  in  which  the  Jacket 
and  chase  br>opM  were  ahrunlt  on  the  tub« 
extending   the  whole  length  of   the  gun, 
with    additional    hoopa    over    the    ciiaae 
ooopa,    waa    modified    to    meet    certain 
atructural  defects,  and  the  method  of  wire- 
wrapping  adopted.     It  ia  claimed  for  the 
wire-bound  cannon  that  it  inaurea  a  poai- 
tlve  aoundneaa  of  material,  impoaaible  to 
aecure  in  «  built-up  gun;  that  it  givea 
greater  atrength  of  material,  hence  greater 
tangential  strength ;  that  the  initial  ten- 
aion  can  be  more  accurately  regulated; 
and  that  it  la  atrongcr  all  around  than  the 
built-up  gun.     These  advantages  are  in 
Bome  measure  negatived  by  certain  diaad- 
vontagea,  one  notably  being  a  lack  of  ri- 
gidity in  the  longitudinol  direction  of  the 
gun,  which  is  not  present  in  the  built-up 
construction,  and  which  tends  to  increane 
the     droop'  of  the  muzile   and   give   a 
certain  'whip'  to   the  piece  when  fired 
which  reduces  accuracy.     In  consequence 
or  this  and  other  disadvantages  the  built- 
up  guns  are  more  generally  used  and  are 
amply  strona  enough  to  atand  any  pres- 
aure  desirable  in    service.      In   addition 
they  are  much  cheaper  to  build  than  the 
wire-wound  type.    Modern  heavy  guna  are 
made  of  medium  open-hearth  carbon  ateel 
or  carbon   stMl  with  about  3  per  cent! 
nickel.     The  ingots  for  the  tube,  jacket 
and  hoops  are  cast  aolid  in  approximately 
their    final    shape,    forged    fii    hydraulic* 
presses  or  under  steam  hammers,  annealed 
and  then  machined  to  final  aize.    The  tube 
or  Inner  part  of  the  piece  is  then  placed 
upright   in   an   asaembling   pit  and    the 

i^Knffc  ♦S"^*  '}*?P"  *"  slirunk  on,  after 
wnich  the  finishing  work  is  done  and  the 
breech  mechanism  fitted.    Modem  cannon, 
■}\    military     and     naval     types,     are 
rifled     and     are     breech    loading.       The 
largest    guns.    16-in.,    are    used    in    the 
U.  8.  Coast  Defense  batteries;  the  IC-in. 
em.  is   also   used    aboard    rwent    U.    8. 
ships    of    war.      England    has    equipped 
several  of  her  latest  battleships  with  iSS- 
in.  guns,  and  other  nations  are  foUowing 
in  the  line  of  heavy  armament.    Military 
cannon  are  divided  into  three  cJaiises,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  the  length  to 
the  calibre,  via.,  guns,  mortars  and  how- 
Itzera.     In  guna  the  length  is  relatively 
great  In  mortara.  rdatively  amalL  com- 
^u^^.*tJ^'^  oallbrea;  howdtaerTaTTa 
claM  between  guns  and  mortars.  The  fifaU 


like  casks,  Mona  Meg  at  Edinburgh  belm 
a  good  example.  Bronie  was  used  in  tht 
aecond  half  of  the  14th  century,  towarda 
the  close  of  which  and  during  the  15th 
coBtnry  cast-iron  ordnance  came  into  u«e. 
*  5**™.**.  "'••ch-loading  cannon  was  in- 
troduced in  the  l«th  century.  Cannon 
wwe  formerly  dignified  with  great  names, 
Pwelve  cast  by  Louis  XH  were  called 
after  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  and 
Chariea  V  had  twelve  called  after  the 
twelve  apostles.  Later  such  names  as  the 
loUowiag  came  into  general  use :  cannon 
roval,  or  nrthoun,  carrying  48  pounds: 
S!!f;''i?'A®'  demi-culverin,  0;  falcon.  6 
basUisk,  48;  siren,  60,  etc.    Cannon  were 

S5Pv°?J°~  '"'P,*'»S  weight  of  the  balls 
which  they  carried :  6-pounden,  12-pound- 
era,  etc. ;  but  are  now  usually,  especially 
the  large  ones,  designated  by  the  diameter 
«' their  bore,  as  a  fr,  8-.  or  12-Inch  gun. 

The  heavy  cannon  of  modern  times  are 
not  <MSt,  as  was  formerly  the  practice,  but 
are  formed  of  forged  steel  by   what  is 
known  as  the  building-up  process.     The 
dilferent  parta  are  known  as   the   tube. 
Jacket,    hoopa,    locking    ringt,     trunnion 
nnga,  wire   (ribbon) .  winding,  etc.     The 
internal  strens  that  a  cannon  is  subjected 
to  is  of  two  kinds:    longitudinal  stress, 
which  acts  iu  the  direction  of  its  length 
and  tends  to  pull  the  muzzle  away  from 
the  breech;   the  other   kind  of  stress  Is 
called    the   circumferential   or  tangential 
stress  and  tends  to  split  the  gun  open  in 
Unes   parallel   to   the   axis   of   the   bore. 
Both  of  these  stresses  are  the  result  of 
longitudinal  and  radial  pressures  of  the 
-taa  engendered  by  the  ignition  of  the  pow- 
j     4t,i?°f  ■•  projectile  velocities  of 
under  1500  feet  per  second  were  found 
ancient,  cannon  cast  in  one  piece  sufficed ; 
but  when,  in  order  to  get  a  greater  velocity 
an  increase  in  the  pressure  became  neces- 
sary. It  was  found   that  no  metal   tube 
cast  or  forged  would  stand  the  strain.    It 
was  explained  that  the  inner  surface  of 
the    tube    has   a    greater    percentage    of 
stretch  than  the  outer  surface,  and  this 
stretch  decreases  from   the  inner  to  the 
outer,  and  that  the  outer  surface  Is  not 
materially   strained    until   the   inner  one 
has  been  strained  to  its  elastic  limit,  after 
which  the  outer  part  gives  no  material  as- 
sistance and  further  thickness  is  of  no 
benefit    In  an  attempt  to  do  av""  with 
this  condition,  cannon  were  constr.    .ed  on 
the    prliieiplu    of    varying    elasticity,    in 
which  the  metal  with  the  greatest  elonga- 
tion within  Its  elastic  limit  Is  i<laced  next 
to  ttie  bore.    Thla  aystem  waa  not  found 


s 


Cannon 

!»,*''•  »«T[lce  are  the  5-in.  siege  wn.  the 
Wn  howitzer  and  the  7-ln.  mortSr.  Th2 
WMWefeBce  artillery  consists  of  the  »■! 

1<H  12-,  and  lt,.m.  guns  and  the  12-ln! 

mortar.    See  ArttUeru,  Machine  Chm,  ete! 

Cannon.  Jo^iph    Gcrney,    Congress- 

V  ^x.^  I?"""',?'"*  J^'^  at  Guilford, 
North  Carolina,  May  7,  1S.S6.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Illinois  and  be- 


Canoe 

Sno';.,  fm"*^  '°  ^"""'^  ^^  ^^ 
CanO   <k*'°o).  Alonso.  a  painter,  sculp- 

nnlioH  fi.fVI'^.'";'^^'*^*^*'  f^*"  ^as  been 
fi?  1^1*  *♦  Michel  Angelo  of  Spain,  bom 
i»i*  TT^  ■*  Granada.  He  first  made  him- 
self known  by  his  statues  for  the  great 
church  of  Lebnja,  and  was  in  1«38  ao- 
jMJinted  painter  to  the  king.  His  Mh 
having  been  murdered  by  a  aerrant  or 


.._        ..  ^  ManhaUbland 

fl^lJyf^      attorney   for   Vermilion    Co 


7isAi_j'ur    ""-'""«^.v    lor    vermin. 

JiSVilSy^'  '■^'•esentative  in  Congress 
U»7rf-01)  and  again  since  189.3.  Elected 
ti^^J^".  °l  .*]•«  u^«th  Congress,  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  office  Sntilthe  eist, 
though  giving  much  dissatisfactjon  br  hl^ 
arbitrary  and  despotic  rulings  and  his  ab- 
solute control  of  the  House.* In  M  ntw 

t^VtZThi^^^'^^'^u  ^^u^^"  ""»««  which 
took  from  him  much  of  his  power.    In  the 

88d    CoDfress   be   lost   his    position   aa 


Canoe  or  Ftoik 

Fn?j!'  ,}^%  T^^  suspected  and  pot  to  tor. 

Canoe   ('•-■'»';  thpooih  n.  spnoidi 

«M>  beam  and  adapted  to  be  propeUed 


Canon 

by  paddles,  often  in  conjunction  with 
sails.  The  name  was  originally  given  to 
the  boats  ot  uncivilized  races,  but  its 
application  lias  been  considerably  ex- 
tendj'd,  and  cauoes  of  liome  malte  may 
be  seen  on  the  waters  of  the  most  civil- 
ized countries.  They  are  of  the  most 
d.verse  materials  and  construction.  Often 
they  are  hollowed  out  of  a  single  log. 
lUe  Indian  canoes  of  Canada  are  of 
baric  on  a  wooden  frame.  The  Eski- 
mo kataka  consist  of  a  light  wooden 
frame,  covered  with  sealskins  sewed  to- 
gether with  sinews,  and  having  only  one 
opening  to  admit  the  boatman  to  hU 
■eat.     In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  the 


Canonization 


again  before  the  parti  which  foUow  ara 
concluded. 

Canon  (J^^'jon),  the  Spanish  word 
1-  J  .-  ^^'  ^S***'  'unnel,  cannon;  ap> 
plied  by  the  Spanish  Americans,  and 
hence  in  N.  America  generally  (often 
with  the  spelling  canyon),  to  long  and 
narro-y  nver  gorges  or  deep  ravines  with 
precipitous  and  almost  perpendicnle- 
sides  .K-curring  frequently  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
groat  western  plateaus  of  the  United 
States.  The  greatest  of  these  is  the 
^^nd  Cafion  of  the  Colorado,  more  than 
fny  miles  long  and  in  places  GOOO  feet 
deep.     See  illustration  under  Arizona. 


Native  Ciinoe,  Xukubiva  Island. 


natives  have  t'ouble  canoes,  united  by  a 
strong  pialforiii,  serving  in  this  way  as 
one  vessel.  Canvas  canoes  are  popular 
among  some  sportsmen  and  canoeing  Is  a 
favorite  form  of  sport.  s  «  « 

Canon  (^an'on;  (Jr.  kandn,  a  rule, 
measure,  or  standard),  a  term 
given  collectively  to  the  books  of  th^ 
Holy  Scriptures  universally  received  as 
genuine  by  Christian  churches.  See 
Btble,  Apocrypha. 

Canon,  *  ^^'^urph  dignitary  who  pos- 
«llo»f«i  fTTu  *  P^bend.  or  revenue 
allotted  for  the  performance  of  divine 
IhZoh  r  "  '•"'I'^J'-al  or  collegUtI 
church.  Canons  were  formerly  divided 
uto  oan..ns  rr;iu1ar.  or  those  liv  ng  a 
nTlfflvlS:  ""^  ^•'°*'°«  -c«/ar;ThU 
Canon,  •".,")"-■''''■    a    compnsitfon    in 

Jnd  In  »M  !''**''"\«'''.  «ne  after  the  other. 
?he^  itraTn  «f  T^'  ««''<'<;fsive  voice  sinpi 
canons  Hlr.„Ji'!  "'•''«=«•!"«  one.  Finite 
wi?h  .'„iJ'*  ordinary  compositions,  end 
2.  «A.  ?'^*'r*'*V^hile  Infinite  canons  are 
■o  contrived   that   the   theme   la  l«gun 


CanoneSS  (^afon-es).  a  lady  li«M« 
^on„«  n  '"^  *  similar  position  to  a 
canon.  Canonesses  still  exist  In  Ger- 
many. "'^ 

Canonical  <ka-non'-l-kal)  HovBS. 
fi,«  j-„  certain    stated    times    of 

the  day  ^propriated  by  ecclesiastical  law 
to  the  ofhces  of  prayer  and  devotion  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  viz.:  matin> 
with  lauds,  prime,  tierce,  sext.  nones 
evensong  or  vespers,  and  compline. 
Canonicals  (jta-non'ikals).  the 
the  clergy.  '"""'    "'    v««t™^nts    of 

Canonization  (kan-on-l-aa'shun),  a 
,«„.,  r.1-  1.  V  .  ceremony  in  the  Ro- 
ZJ"  i*^^"L''  •'y  ^^''L  ^Jeceaaed  pen^ 
ore  declared  saints.  The  pope  inwStutS 
a  formal  investigation  of  the  mlraculoS 

^i„n^''^U"''''%*i**°S  "f  t^*  deceased 
pereon    recommended    for    canoniaation : 

?J"'  IIL '"^,*"^«*«  9f  **«  A"^  aa  he 
IS    called,    is    appointed    to    MaU    the 

r/r"i'  "^  *J'%  c'"»««date.  If  thnSiniia! 
tion  is  satisfactory,  the  pope  prtmooiwfla 
the  beatification  of  the^uiadiite.^a 
actual     canonisation     cenmJ^  tauS 


Canon  Law 


•n.»" 


Oasinrm 


P'*S1.'?'°*/**"  *fterward»,  when  a  day 
fa  d^cated  to  his  honorrhfa  name  in- 
■eited  in  the  canon  or  litany  of  the 
SiJnt.  in  the  Mass,  and  his^remaS 
preserved  as  holy  relics. 
Canon  Law,  *  collection  of  ecclesl- 
#«.  ♦!.  -  1  ..  "f"5*^^  constitutions 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  ordi- 
nances of  jreneral  and  provincial  councils, 
decrees  promulgated  by  the  popes  with 
the   sanction   of  the   cardinals,   and  de^ 

Thirl  t^^l^^'  ""^  *'»"»  «'  the  popet 
There  is  also  a  canon  law  for  the  regu- 
lation  of  the  Church  of  England  which 
under  certain  restrictions  is  us^  ij 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  in  the  courts  of 
rh„rih°»K"°^''^^  *'*«.•  1°  tl'e  Roman 
In  ?h-\/K^^^*'2"u^^'«°^  c«°>e  into  use 
L  -  nf*V°^  ^^^  centuries.  The  chief 
basis  of  them  was  a  translation  of  the 

fo  which  *nfK^°"/"*  ««°«'»>  «>«"<=  K 
to    which    other    decree's    of    oarticular 

l^AA^"  *T°^  ?^"*«^  »'  the  po'ies  were 
^&  '°  y"»r.V°e  of  Charlemagne  thi 
coUectlon  of  Dionysius  the  Little  ac- 
S"™"'  l"o?t  the  authority  of  laws 
Some  authority,  also,  was  allowed  to  the 
spurious  Oth-century  collection  of  de- 
cretals falsely  ascribed  to  Isidore,  Bishop 
of  Seville.  After  the  10th  century  sys- 
tematical  compendiums   of  ecclesiastical 

lZn„^*fh°  '''  A'  ^'*^°  from  these 
fhf  ?f •  *^1  ?°'*  important  being  that  of 
the  Benedictine  Gratian  of  Chiusi  fin- 
.shed  in  1151.  Within  ten  years  after  Us 
appearance  the  Universities  of  Bologna 
faw  ^^h*"  }''^  iH'  P'ofessors  of  canon 
^m^k''^"  *''"?^.*  f'"™  Gratian's  work, 
XLnf?H'""^'^A^^  »"  ^o'"'°«  chronologica 
collections.  After  the  appearance  of  the 
Decretum  Qratiani,  new  decrees  of  coun- 
„K.  1°^  ^^^  decretals  were  promulgated 

Pei^^f  r.'"  S°"«=^«*  by  Raymond  of 
Pennafprte  under  the  name  of  Decretalea 
Oregorti  Noni  (1234)  ;  and  the  later  de! 
eretals,  etc.  collected  by  Bonifac"  VIII 
were  published  as  the  sixth  book  of  the 
S.7?orian  Decretals  in   1208,   aU   these 

aecrees  in  1313.     About  the  year  1340 

lished  (Ejitravagantes  Johannia  XXlJ)- 
V^,  f  *i  *  >*^'"   P«"od    the    subsequent 

being    completed    under    Gregory    XITT 
Md  Mnctioned  by  bull  in  llsa     Po"' 

Si  -?H  !tS?u°l1?  »  commission   to  r^ 
viaa  and  codify  the  whole  body  of  canon 


law  M  arduona  and  tedlons  woA.  Tha 
•"thorlty  of  the  canon  Uw  in  Enfland! 
since    the    Reformation,    dependa    niron 

t'^VhVi"*'  ^^  Henry  Vlirw^rtuS 
to  which  such  ecclesiastical  laws  as  were 
°«t  "P'Wnant  to  the  laws  of  t)x"ni\m 
and  the  king's  prerogative  were  to  re^ 
main  in  force  tiU  revised.  Thl.  revision 
was  never  made.    A  body  of  141  ^noM 

rScm!!"  "/.k'"'  the  English  SSre" 
m  1003-4,  and  these  are  still  partlaUy  in 
force,  so  far  as  concerns  the  clergy. 
CanopUS  y^an-S'pus).  an  ancient 
PT«n^.u  -  ,*^gyptian  city,  between  AL 
exandrfa  and  the  western  mouth  of  the 
f;  ^' J'"*'®  the  chief  harbor  of  the  Delta. 
It  had  a  popular  temple  of  Serapis. 
Canopy  (kanVpi),  a  raised  and  or- 
..  ■^\   namental    covering    above    a 

i  hT'  \^^'  "'■  ^''^  "''e :  in  architecture, 
a  decorative  structure  serving  as  a  hood 
or  cover  above  an  altar,  pulpit,  niche, 
etc      Also  a   temporary  covered   canvas 

amr  eV."'  *°  •  ''""^''^'  ""^^  '«' 
CanOSa    (k*-n«'aa;  the  ancient  Cb»h- 
.  Bium),  a  city  of  South  Italy 

province  of. Bari,  famous  for  the  r" k^ 
cut  tombs  in  its  vicinity,  from  which 
v/«»r  ""  "tiquities  have'^been  obt^n^. 
24,1«).        ''''°''    °"at°e°t8,    etc.      Pop. 

Canova  <^*:p«'va),  antonio.  hb 

IT'S?  of  T»  Italian     sculptor,     born     in 

He  wSs  fi?.Tfr  '°  ^^?.*''''"'  *"'«tory. 
ort  !!.  t. "^^  °°  apprentice  to  a  statu- 
^11  i°  fassann  from  whom  he  went  to 
the  Academy  of  Venice,  where  he  had  a 
brilliant  career.     In   1779  he  was  sen^ 

saVrv'or^^^'  ^^^-'^^  *°  R^me"lth  i 
h  u  7^  °'  ^^  'l"*^''^'  a°<*  there  produced 
^"f  *«»«««  and  the  Slain  Minotaurr^ 
fhf  to«*h  °„7  ""'lertopk  the  execution  of 
tne  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  XIV  in  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  a  work    S  the 

ond  public  monument,  the  tomb  of  PoT^ 
From%^^l{  ^f^'^2)  in  St'  Peter'^ 
lie^tlh^h^"  ^ame  rapidly  increased, 
"e  established  a  school  for  the  benefit  of 
young    Venetians,    and    amongst    other 

l2o«L^rl"'^  ^^  ''^"P  of  v'enu.  ««i 
faonta    The  Ptyche  and  BwtterAu   a  ft#v 

the  c".'l  ^"f'^-'f "e.  the  well-k^7n  HebT, 
inL  *»iT''^  .P^^'JS''^'"  Burling  Licha, 
otclnid^^'A^  V^i'*''  and  the  group 
or  vuptd  and  Ptyche.    In  1706  and  17fl7 

te'tomif'l  It  ?°1fi^  the  S 
prated    tomb   of   the  Archdnche«es  f!hrf« 

SX  »r//"',"'^  '»  1707  madr?h. 
coioMal  model  of  a  statue  of  the  Kins 


m  (^ovat  del  Castillo 


— — ^ Canteen 

£5lJcTind"ped«?S*  l?lSS''h?^^  tP^'""'  and  historian,  bom  about  1  00. 
Invited  by  BoKte  to  Pari?^toinS2  SnJ'^«i?i°i'**Lff  ^'«»"'>icu8  Ij:    a^ 

Eio  /ro«  «?-  SL^^^^A  *••?  ^r^^'"  *°  composing  a  Bysantine  Matory  and 
a  coos8aI%«J?«r^''i*^'p'  ^'"•?""  ^r''  other  work.,  chiefly  theologicaL^ 
fhe  sXnd  faff'of  ^^fSn'^^n  fl^lT  Cantal  (WO'tal),  a  Sntral  deoart- 
STeL^nTv""""'-^^^^^^^^  tt¥<S  square  mil^T  ca^itS^i^'riu'aT  III 
S  arrcarr?ed  'froTRn™."'  *^*  '^'''H  department.  'formS^^  pirt  Sf'  UnJS 
from  Piirja  »«  T^?  **°™i-  "e  ''^"*  Auvergne.  la  named  from  ita  hichMt 
C  In  isi«  ^"'^•"l'  ■"'^  "turned  to  mountain,  the  Plomb  da  Cantal.  flSwft 
n»t^  Jt  T^^}^'  ^^^l^  *»«  '^a"  ™ade  Mar-  in  height  The  greater  part  of  it;  wraoied 
Ai  °  u^A-h  "^.^^h  •<  P^"?**"*  «'  3000  by  thi  Cantal  flountaiSnnd  higKd? 
scudi.  He  died  at  Venice.  Oct.  13.  1822.  furnishes  only  timber,  archu!  and  paa"?l: 
tanOVaS  del  Castillo  (kino-vis  it  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  the 
„  V    A .  «  «» v***w    ^gj  k4g.tgi'.  pruicipal   of    which    are    the    Dordome 

yo)  Antonio,  a  Spanish  statesman,  bom  C6re,  and  Lot  The  prindpid  cropa^ 
f.\H*»Y^'?,^^-^•  Me  became  a  journal- rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes.  a£d  chaitouta^ 
1st  at  JIadnd,  entered  the  Cortes  in  1852.  ?«™P  and  flax.  Cattle,  sheep,  picsl 
ajid  was  made  minister  of  the  interior,  horses,  and  mules  are  reared  in  lanra 
.,  ^'^\  ,*i°e  of  the  Legitimist  chiefs  who  ^umbers.  Large  quantities  of  che^ 
called  Alfonso  XII  to  the  throne  of  nis  (.Auvergne  cheese')  are  made.  Lot 
ancestors  and  was  prime  minister  of  ^S^}  springs  are  abundant  Pop. 
Spain,   in   1874-02   and   1895.     He   was  21^»W1. 

&ilertlS-rtiy"%K.N.o«Cantak^^^  (^-;^ijp)^  n^«n.u 

shal  born  in  IsS^^H^'   '^   ^"•!?"}',  '"'"^  '"ll°°'  ^'o""'*'-  ^^bed,  of  S4reSi  w 
?Vh;iLJ^    i    ^^^-j  He  commanded  in  the  yeUow  color  and  of  delicate  flavor^  firSt 

afteT  the  d^S?h  ifZ  i®^V  ^rnaud.    and  pown  in  Europe  at  the  SStle  Jf 'daSS- 
aiter  tue  death  of  the  latter  received  the  loupe.  v^««*» 

chief  command,   but   could   not   work   in  m  /•.     .         . 

harmony  wiih  the  liridsh  and  made  wav  CantaiO  ("n  tart),  a  measure  of 
for  reiissier.  In  the  Italian  war  nsr.qf  rr  i.  «.. 'J^'^ht  and  capacity;  it 
he  commanded  the  3d  d  vision  and  dL-  M,u.*^  r^^iJ'''-' J°  ^^^^  l^S'.  in 
tinruished  himself  at  MageniiL  In  thJ  ^f"*  ^^'  l*^-  e^.  The  Spanish  wine 
Finnco-German  war  he  bllonged  tl  hi  rl'Ti.'^Ti^'fn^^^^  ^^  «»^,"'* 
force  that  was  shut  up  in  Mewand  had  Cantata  l!^?;.***»>'  *  Jo<^al  com- 
to  capitulate.      He    afterwarta    w««    «  i„*— .^-  *       P^ition,    conaistina    ot    an 

Pori+oKn^    (kan-r»h°ii»^      i„  •      i?°^"'lf' v  ■     regimental     establishment 

tantaOlle  1"*^:'*'' '■'«.•  l"  nmsic,  managed  by  a  committee  of  officers,  in 
menta  int^n^J^  f-^  K  *PpH*^  ^"^  ™"^e-  ?"*'«*»  barracks  or  forts,  for  the^e  of 
ments  intended  to  be  performed  in  a  liquors,  tobacco,  groceries  etc  to  thJ 
mceful  elegant  and  melodipua  style.  J.)laiers  at  reasonlbTpri^.'*%,e  n,Sf! 
Cantabn  Csania-bn),  the  rudest  Its  are  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
„i,i  TK  ,  ^°^  ""•**  valiant  of  aU  the  ■oldiers  themselves. 
old    Iberian    tribes    anciently    inhabiting  n       .      ,  ,^     . 

the  northern  mountains  of  Spain.  Canterbury    (k«n  t^r-ber-I),     a    d^ 

Cantabrian  Mountains,  ^^e  fen-  of  England,  in  &.r^^  ^Tt 

name  of  the  various  mountain  ranges  ex- ii?i«°'  fl""*"*  """"*  *","■>  archiepisco- 
tend.ng     from     the     Western     I'/ren^s  ^L^^i    n*r.'^?'P^"*  ^'  ^^ich    is  pri- 

Cantaoweniu  SS»-»*n"*'-"S>'  L»'*«'!Sli«'S°^  thi^L'Tg.S?.^ 

4oni».  a  Bytantina  Wrig,  tb«  KtntlAiBMi'g^.    ThilSSJ 


C&nterbnry 


Cantilever 


dAtioa  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  took 
place  Boon  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Au- 

fII5**?i*^  ^^-  .  ^°  .*•"«  8th,  9th,  10th. 
and  11th  centuries  the  city  was  drtad- 
fully  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  but  at  the 
'inquest  its  buildings  exceeded  in  ex- 
tent those  of  London.  The  ecclesiastical 
importance  of  the  place  was  consum- 
mated by  the  murder  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  in  tlie  cathedral,  the  priory  and 
see  benefiting  by  the  offerings  o^  dev- 
otees and  pilgrims  at  his  shrine. 
tliury    VIII    dissolvti    the    priory    in 


-•!;  v>k.',-.  . 


'»..0  "'•» 


Chapter  House  and  Angel  Tower,  Cwitarbuir 
Cathedral.  ' 

IdiQ,  and   ordered   the  bones  of  Beoket 

tc  be  burned ;  and  the  troopers  of  Oliver 

Cromwell  made  a  stable  of  the  cathe«lral 

—the  town  is  beautifully  situated   in  a 

fertile  vale,  on  the  river  Stour.     Small 

portions  of  the  old  valls  and  one  of  the 

old  gates  still  remain.   The  oatliedral,  one 

or  tne   finest   ecplfainstir-nl   Bti-iifturf^s   jn 

Englami.   5X<»  feet  in   length   and   l.-;4  in 

breadth,  has  lieen  built  in  different  ages 

the  ohlest  part  dating  from  abnut  1174 

The  great  tower.   L^^'>   feet  in   heiulif    U 

a  splendid  spefimon  of  the  r()inted  style. 

Other    ecclesiastical    buildings    are    St 


Augnstinea  monastery,  now  a  cbnrdi 
missionary  college,  St.  Margaret'* 
Church,  and  the  church  dedicated  to  St 
Alartin,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
existing  ChrisUan  churches.  The  old 
archiepiscopal  palace  is  now  represented 
>.v  a  mere  fragment,  and  the  archbishops 
have  long  resided  at  Lambeth.  Canter- 
Iviiry  has  a  royal  grammar-school,  found- 
ed by  Henry  VIII,  numeroua  other 
schools,  art  gallery,  etc.  There  are  brew- 
eries and  malting  establishments;  and 
the  principal  articles  of  trade  are  corn 
and  hops.  There  are  extensive  barmcks 
for  cavalry  and  infantry.  Pop.  24,028. 
For  Canterbury  Tola,  see  Chaucer. 

Canterburv.  ?  ^'strict  of  south  is- 

m>fu^  •J""'';.    N«^     Zealand; 

14,000  square  miles.  Pop.  173,185.  Chief 
towns,  Chnstchurch,  the  capital,  and  Lyt- 
tletou,  the  port  town. 

Canterbury-bell.    **  °"™^  8'^«°  to 

.,       „       J   "^"j     species   of    Cam- 
panula,   C.    medium   and    C.   trachelium. 

fc>ee  Campanula. 

CantharideS  (^an-thar^-dez),  or 
,,..  ,   ^,       Spanish    Flt    (Can- 

tnans  or  Lytta  vesieatoria),  a  kind  of 
beetle  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
l;rauce,  having  the  body  from  6  to  10 
lines  across,  and  of  a  golden-green  color. 
It  lives  on  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  it 
eats.  When  bruised  these  insects  are  ex- 
tensively used  as  the  active  element  in 
viscatory  or  bhstoriug  plasters,  and  inter- 
nally in  certain  cases.  Their  use  is  very 
(lansjerous,  and  care  must  be  exercised 
even  in  collecting  them. 

Canticles.  „,„  „  , 

fc>ee  Solomon's  Sonrf. 
CantiarnV     (k"n-to'ny'),    a    town    in 
K-w.         *  northeast     France     which 

became  famous  dunng  the  Eiiropoan  war 
tq-  V.)  by  reason  of  the  splendid  response 
made  by  the  American  forces  to  the  last 
Ucsporate  drive  undertaken  by  the  Ger- 
man armies  in  the  spring  of  iniS      I'o 

Cnf  ^T"'  fe  ^"'■X^^i^^-  *On  the  moni- 
g  of  M..,y  28  the  First  Division  nttnck.d 

frin"?'""'"""/'*'^""  position  in  its 
front,  tiiking  with  splendid  dash  the  town 
of  Cantigny  and  all  other  objectives, 
which  were  organized  and  held  stiibljoiulv 
against  vicious  counier-attncks  and  galling 
il^n^'^'^.-*"'*';  /'^'thovsh  local,  this  bril- 
liant action  had  an  electrical  effect   as  it 

o^?inSfi'"K^'^'3,""'"  ^^M^^S  qualities  under 
extreme  battle  conditions,  and  also  that 
tne   eminy s    troops    were   not   altogetlicr 

r  S?iean\*  ^^^  «'=  «"*  '^'^  ""^-^  of 

Cantilever     (^an'ti-lcver),  that   part 

, .  ,  .  of     a     beam     or     girder 

which   projects   like  a   bracket   fi-om    iis 

point  of  support.     The   brackets   which 


Cftnticles 


Cantu 


•.^— 


i  mpport  a  window  balcony  are  cantUevMi^  tung  (of  wbich  nunc  Canton  la  a  cor- 
aa  are  ^  the  projecting  iprdera  wliich  ruption).  The  city  proper  is  indoaed  b» 
^T^  *  ^?S^  '^'^  outside  the  triusea  of  a  walla   25   feet   high  anT  20  feet   thict 

Abridge.     The  principle  has   been  widely  forming  a  circuit  of  six  mUes.  with  12 

tfcffifc?*H^«.  "'Pk-;??*'     "P^c^SUy    «  gates;  and  it  is  divided  into  two  irto 
f  bridge  design.    In  bridges  a  cantilever  ia  by  a  wall  running  east  and  west     the 

?K*?"*1'""i™",»°«''°"^   to   «  'lio"  lar«"   portion  north  of  thhT  wall  beinS 

abutment  and  resting  on  a  second  out-  caUed  the  old,  that  on  the  s^uth  S  it 

.shore    pier    or    tower    beyond    which    it  the    new    city       The    street,    .r?   UnJ 

Cr^^A^*"  "T**  «"'«>«ve".  extending  straight^  and  in  general  MvSd    but  vJS 

^^?SS  ^^nS^tercTntifetr'at  %e2  ^'h^n'^^r'^  SthTafntS^V/n? 
Hridae  «.«uiiie>er  unuge.     aee   The  bouses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  mere 

f,      .'.  mod   hovels;    those  of  the   shop-keeping 

Lantire.     See  Canture  F""  ■"  commonly  of  two  stories,   the 

n      X    Ti  ^i  ■  .  'o^*'  serving  as  the  shop.     The  foreign 

Canto  FermO,     P'^io-spng   or   choral  mercanUle     bouses,     and     the     BriUsh 

„^„„^ ,   ..      '  ^  "**"*.  "i    unison    or  French,  and  American  consulates,  have  ■■ 

octave  and  the  notes  all  of  one  length;  their  s^ial  quarter  an  area  in  thSsufc! 

Jhu.?L  "'•"""■'^  *''''"*  °'  *^«  "'=*«»  "'»»  >°  »"«  wuthwes?  of  ^e  cit7,  whh 
cuurcn.  ^aj„  Q^  j^jj  ^,^^  ^j  J  J      j^  the  Euro- 

Canton  L*"°.5°^^'  *  <^*y'  capital  of  P®*"  quarter  are  churches,  schools,  and 
a  o  .  «  r,,  **.'^*  .^o-t  0''io>  69  mUes  °^^^'  buildings  in  the  European  style.  The 
H.S.B.  of  Cleveland.     It  has  large  flour  "ver  opposite   the  city   for  a  space  of 

fal!*T.ifi""°f' *?  **I®  .""*'  ^^^^'^  manu-  ^ou'  "'  *'^«  ™"«»  *"  crowded  with  boats, 
«?hi-  f  !i  "i*?'  *°**.  '>"''««  works,  and  »  '"""Ke  number  of  which— as  many  it  is 
tradi  Jn''^!i"**j  *'^  a  large  shipping  «»|d.as  40,000-are  fixed  residencei,  con- 
w«ii  il!.*  "1^  *^°'  It  has  Artesian  taming  a  population  of  200,000.  The 
hMtinr  nTI^t^^pJ^JI^  »5?§^^^  »  **°*'*^  indusiries  of  Canton  are  varied  and  im- 
neaung  plant.    Pop.  50,217.  p  -tant,    embracing   silk,    cotton,    porce- 

tantOn,  l?*  ".etiSJ?""?,  <*'  Pulton  Co.,  lain,  glass,  paper,  sugar,  lackered  ware, 
ria  It  {.  ♦il  ii*"!'  20  miles  west  of  Peo-  ivory  carving,  metal  goods,  etc.  It  was 
wfth  l«r~  ™tJ^?'*r  **?  *  \"^  «>«»»  field,  the  chief  foreign  emporium  in  China  un- 
74  000  *^  manufacturing  interests.  Pop.  tU  1850,  when  Shanghai  began  to  aur^ 
n««4.1  /t-    ♦    »     r«..  ^  P*'"  ?°*1  Other  ports  to  compete  with  it. 

Canton  i^""-*®"';  Chinese  Quang-  but  its  exports  and  imporU  together 
Dnrtanf  njf,  ^t^'^?u''  "^l^'"'?®  and  Im-  often  stUl  amount  to  about  S40.000.00a 
portant  city  of  Southern  China.  80  mUet  Since  the  establishment  of  thVcolonydSf 

'  '        ^~"  ' "— 1  Hong-Kong     a     flotilla     of     river 

steamers  ply  daily  between  Can- 
I'i?^^  Hong-Kong,  and  Macao.  In 
18o6  the  foreign  factories  were 
pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  Chin- 
ese, and  about  a  year  after  this 
Canton  was  taken  by  an  English 
£^'>**'w*'"^  occupied  by  an  English 
and  French  garrison  until  18fll. 
Pop.  estimated  at  over  900,000. 
Canton,  ^  "°all  division  of  ter- 
'  ritory  consiituting  a  dis- 
tinct state  or  government,  as  in 
Switzerland. 

Cantonments.  ti>e  places  in 

'  which  troops  are 
•luartered  when  they  are  detached 
and  distributed  over  a  number  of 
towns  and  villages,  with  facilities 
for  concentration.  In  India  the 
permanent  military  st.-itions  eiwted 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  prind- 
nal  cities  are  so  called. 
Cantor  (kan'tor>.  the  leader  of 
the  singing  in  a   cathe- 


a^'.^tJb^e";idtro??he''^'K!»?i^Itte  ^™'=  «  •>'-»*-• 
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BriTio,  BMr  Mlko,  In  180B;  died  in  iM 

ZVli^^a,  ■«'•««  a  year'a  imprison, 
ment  Bla  treat  work  la  hii  Vniveraat 
Hhtorv  (20  Tola.  1837-42)  fifrX 
wrofe  a  Httiory  of  Italian  Literature, 
nJIntorit  of  JtaUan  Independence,  etc. 

Cantvre  (''"»•««•').   or   kinttsb.   a 

.     J^enlnanla    of    Scotland,    be- 
tween the  rtrth  of  Clyde  and  the  itlan- 
.  •   /o"?'nt    the    aouthern    division    of 
Argyleahire.     It  is  40  miiea  long  from 
the   iKtIimus  of  Tarbert  to  the  Mull  of 
tantyre  in  the  s.  w.,  and  has  an  average 
breadth  of  about  7  miles. 
Canute,    «*,   Cnut     (ka-nOt',    knut), 
»     King  of  England  and   Den- 
^lark,    succeeded    hia    father    Swegen    or 
^weyn  on  his  death  in  England  in  1014 
■A.D.,  and  confirmed  tte  Danish  iM)wer  in 
ii.ngland.     He  began  by  devastating  the 
eastern  coast,  and  extended  his  ravages 
in  the  aouth,  where,  however,  he  failed 
to  establish  himself  until  after  the  as- 
sassination  of   Edmund   Ironside,   when 
he  was  "wepted  as  king  of  the  whole 
of  England  (1017).    Canute,  who  began 
his  reign  wiih  barbarity  and  crime,  af- 
terwards   became    a    humane    and    wise 
monarch.     He  restored  the  English  cus- 
toms at  a  general  assembly,  and  ensured 
to  the  Danes  and  English  etjual  rights 
and    equal    protection    of    person    and 
property,    and    even    preferred    English 
subjects    to    the   most    important   posts. 
His  power  was  confirmed   by   his  mar- 
riage   with    Emma,     Ethelred'a    widow. 
At    Harold's   death    in    1018    he   gained 
Denmark ;  in    1028   he    conquered    Nor- 
way;  and  in  1031  he  made  Malcolm  of 
Scotland  admit  his  superiority.     Sweden 

ItWO  at  Shaftesbury,  leaving  Norway  to 

Harold,  England ;  to  the  third,  Hardi- 
canute,  Denmark.  "»»u* 

Canvas  (^an'vas),  a  coarse  and  strong 

o„^  A  ****'''  '^.^^^  °f  fl**  or  hemp, 
and  used  for  sails,  tents,  etc.  When 
prepared  for  portrait -painting  it  is 
classed  ukttcat,  28  by  30  inches;  three. 
g»flr(er.,  23  by  30;  half-length,  40  by 
50;  bishop'»  half-length,  44  or  45  by  5«5 ; 
hiahope  whole  lenijth,  58  by  94 

Canvasback  Duck  ^  '^''♦"  €  « ' «  or 

/.•»«er.a),  a  bird  peculiar  io *N. ^i^erica; 
and  considered  the  finest  of  the  wa  er 
owl  for  the  table.  It  is  so  called  from 
*^f.*PPf"a«»ce  of  the  feathers  on  th" 
back.  They  arrive  n  the  United  States 
(Vim  the  north  about  the  middle  otot 
tober,  aometimea  aaaembUng  In  Ifflmenu 
Bumbera.     The    wttera    of  ChiSSX 


ntL  fu*  i.,/*^"."^'  locality  for  them. 
Here  th«  wild  celery,  their  favorits  food. 
i«  abnudanl.  and  they  escape  the  im- 
pleasant  fishy  flavor  of  the  fish-eating 
ducks.  The  plrtmage  is  black,  white, 
rhestnut-brown,  und  slate  color;  length 
about  20  inches. 

Canzone  (kan-ts-VnA),  a  kind  of  lyric 
t>.  •     '?^™  '"  several  stanxas.  of 

Provencal  origin,  reduced  to  method  in 
the  Italian  poetry  of  the  13th  century. 
Ihere  are  several  varietie<>  of  it. 
Canzonet  (kan-taft-nif),  CANzoNwrA, 
In  Italian  poetry  a  can- 
zone with  short  verses,  much  used  In 
tne  loth  century.  In  music,  canzonet 
originally  signified  a  short  ».ing  in  parts, 
out  has  often  been  loosely  applied  to  any 
trifling  air.  ' 

Caoutchouc   (^^'^^^^    or    kouVhak), 
an  elastic  gummy  sub- 
stance,  chemically   a    hydrocarbon,  con- 
tained m  the  milky  juice  of  a  number  of 
tropical  trees  of  various  orders,  among 
the    chief    being    the    Siphonia    elatt^ 
[Uecia    elantica)     and     otJiers     of    the 
Th'^*«r""*-  8'"?«'i°«  io  South  America. 
FT  "i^    *  »f  also,  used  as  an  equivalent 
V-   !.«f  *  /■|l"*''^r.  ^"*.  «''*^''y  caoutchouc 
uu^  J^.^    <^*"'''    Infpdient    of    India 
rubber.     The  crude  India  rubber  is  most 
.ommonly  obtained  by  making  inciaiona 


Caoutchouc  Tree  (Siphonia  Oattieay 


In  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  whence  the 
sap  exudes  in  the  form  of  a  milky  fluid 
which  gradually  thickens  and  eolidifi-s. 
Caoutchouc  is  a  non-conductor  of  ei«o. 
tricity  and  a  bad  conductor  of  h«»at.     It 

but  chloroform,  oil  of  turpentine  b.u* 
«ne    bisulphide  of  carbon,  etc..  dissolve 

Jhnfr  fn!?!?  ""kI"""'  ■*>«"*  **>•  year  IT.'U; 
that  India  rubber  was  known  In  Enrono 
It  was  at  first  only  used  to  mb  out 
pencil-marka.  but  before  the  end  of  the 
Ha  fS?*"'^  *J  ^"  "■«*  to  «ndep  leather 
isa'l  M«^ii!l"*l*»?"l  watertight,  and  io 
1823  Macintosh  took  out  •  patent  '<r 
the  waterproof  materials  pptwrrSdwih 
caoutchouc  which  bear  li  wiSl     l5 


Otp 
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U84-44  ChtriM  Qoody«tr.  of  th«  Uaittd 
BUtM,  dlMOTcred  the  proceM  of  Tokaa* 
iiint  or  hardenitic  India  rubber,  by  mix> 
inf  it  with  sulphur,  which  baa  rendered 
it  applicable  for  a  multitude  of  purpoaes. 
Outta-uercha  ia  a  Bimilar  substance  to 
caoutchouc,  and  is  often  popularly  con* 
founded  with  it  See  India  Rubber. 
Gai)  '"  ships,  a  piece  of  timber  placed 
,  f*  over  the  head  of  a  mast,  having 
m  it  a  hole  to  receive  the  top,  or  top- 
callant-mast. 

Can.      a.  covering  for  the  head,  usually 
*^'      of  softer  materials  and  less  def- 
inite form  than  a  hat     Cap  of  mainten- 
anve,  a  cap  formerly 
^.  g   worn   by   dukes  and 
i  a#    commanders  in  token 

J*MP     of     excellency,     now 

Cap  of   Maintenance,  an  ornament  of  atate 

from  great  simI  of     carried     before     the 

Henry  VIL  sovereigns   of   E  n  g- 

lund  at  their  coronation,  and  also  before 

the  mayors  of  fcjmc  cities. 

Cape  Breton   ^  •""•«»  '•••''h?  o*-  bref- 

T^      .   .  ,    ^    "")•  "n  island  of  the 

Uommion  of  Canada,  separated  from 
Nova  Scotia,  to  which  province  it  be- 
longs, by  the  narrow  Gut  or  Strait  of 
Canso;  area  3120  sq.  miles.  It  is  of 
very  irregular  shape,  the  Bras  d'Or,  an 
almost  landlocked  arm  of  the  sea  (with 
most  pieturcHque  scenery),  penetrating 
Its  interior  in  varioun  directions,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  peninsulas  connecte<l 
by  an  isthmus  across  which  a  canal  has 
been  cut  The  surface  is  rather  rugged, 
and  only  small  portions  are  suited  for 
agriculture;  but  it  possesses  much  tim- 
ber, valuable  minerals  (several  coal- 
niines  being  worked),  and  the  coast 
abounds  in  fish.  Timber,  fish,  and  coal 
are  exported.  The  island  belonged  to 
Prance  from  1632  to  1763,  and  I^uis- 
burg,  its  capital,  was  long  an  important 
military    iwst      It    was    separate    from 


Nova    Scotia    between    1784    and    1820 
Pop.  97,200.     Chief  town,  Sydne-. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,    ?  ,*«>?'''  «?"'^ 

»»_f       .  ,  '      fort    in    West 

Africa,  formerly  capital  of  the  British 
possessions  on  the  Gold  CToast  The  fort- 
ress stands  on  a  rock  close  to  the  sea ;  the 
town  chiefly  consists  of  mud  huts,  and  is 
a  place  for  native  barter.  Exports  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  and  palm-oil.  Pop.  28,948. 
Cane  Cod.     5,  "****^  peninsula  of  the 

.?*^  .  „ '  Tjiited  States  on  the  s. 
Bid*  of  Massachusetts  Bay:  65  miles 
long  and  from  1  to  20  broad.  It  ia 
mostly  sandy  and  barren,  but  populous. 

Cape  Cod  Canal.   '^  "^^p  <^°<^i  cnt 

Z    m  n        ^  .  across  the  narrow 

ne«±  of  Cape  Cod  to  shorten  the  distance 
by  water  between  New  York  and  Boston 


tod  Moape  the  parila  of  th«  outside  aavl' 

etion.  B«tuD  In  1900,  it  was  eoniDletad 
1914,  at  a  eoat  of  about  ♦l2,O00i0O. 
Tba  length  of  the  canal  proper  is  8  imlea : 
total  length  between  navigable  waters  of 
sultoble  depth,  18  mUes;  depth  at  tow 
water,  26  feet;  minimum  bottom  wldtii, 
100  feet  It  saves  70  miles  in  naricttion 
between  the  two  cities  and  an  annual  loas 
by  storm  wreckage  of  not  less  than  half 
a  million  dollars. 

Cane  Colonv      *   British  colony  oc- 
y  \^     .  /'     cupying  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa,  washed  on  the  west 
south,     and    east    by    the    ocean,    and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  German  terri- 
tory, Bechuanaland,  Orange  River  State, 
Natal,  etc.,  the  Orange  River  forming  a 
great  part  of  the  boundary.     Area   (with 
dependencies),  276,995  sq.  miles;   popu- 
lation;  estimated   in  1910  at  2,5O«,50O, 
The  coast   is    not    much    indented;    the 
principal  bays  are  St  Helena,  Saldanha, 
Table,  False,  Walker,  Mossel,  and  Algoa! 
In  the  interior  almost  every  variety  of 
soil  and   surface  is  found,   but  a  great 
part  of  the  colony  is  arid  and  uninviting 
m  appearance.     Several  ranges  of  moun- 
tains,   running    nearlv    parallel    to    the 
southern   coast   divide   the   country   Into 
successive  terraces,  rising  as  they  recede 
inland,  between  which  lie  belts  of  fertile 
land,  or  vast  barren-looking  plains,  one 
of   them,    the   Great   Karroo,    being   300 
miles  long  and  100  broad.     These  plains 
make  valuable  sheep-walks,  and  the  soil, 
where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  wat»i,  is 
generally  fertile.     Irrigation,  however,  is 
peatly    required,    and    large    reservoirs 
nave    been    constructed.      The    principal 
and    farthest   inland    mountain    terrace, 
averaging   6000   or   7000   ft   in    height 
commences  in  Namaquoland  and  runs  to 
the  northeast  frontier.     The  cuhninating 
point  is  the  Compass  Berg,  over  8000  ft 
The  Table  Mountain  at  Cape  Town  rises 
?     u  !  ^perpendicularly    about    3585    ft 
in   height     The   colony    is   deficient   in 
navigable     rivers,     and     many     of     the 
streams    are   dry   or   almost   so   in    the 
warm  weather.    The  Orange  is  the  larg- 
??,.V  *bc    other    principal    streams    being 
Ohfants  River,  flowing  w. ;  the  Breede. 
Groote,    Gamtoos,    emptying    themselves 
on   the   8.;    the   Great   Fish  and  Great 
Kei.  on  the  a.  e.  ;  and  the  Ilartebeest  and 
the  Vaal,  tributaries  of  the  Orange.    The 
dimate    is   very    healthy    and    generally 
pleasant     Except  along  th«  cua»it  espe- 
cially the  southeast  coaat  district.  whSe 
there    are    extensive    forests,    timber    is 
scarce,  but  with  irrigation  trees  can  be 
grown  anywhere.   The  principal  minerals 
are  copper  ore,  aoal,  iron  ore,  manganese, 
and  diamonds,    unethysts,    agates,    «te> 


Cape  Colony 

Coal  and  copper  tn  worked,  and   the 

of  money  Into  the  colony  dnct  1860.  and 
have  (ijen  rlM  to  the   town^fklS- 

2«f^*'  ?  .•  •"*  °^*^'  cwe*I«  can  be 
«rown  almost  ererrwhere,  If  there  is 
■Qffldent  moietnre,  in  tome  yean  yleld- 
ln»  a  rarplua  for  exporution.  AU  kind* 
of  European  TegetaWea,   pot-herbt  iod 

J5m'*'!^*^**.*"  e^Po'ted.  The  rlne  la 
cultlTated,  and  ezceUent  winea  are  made' 
Sheep-rear  njeepedaUy  that  of  pure 
St  .^S"'.''  wt  moet  Important  indoa. 
illli.^°°  T??'  *•'•  *^Wef  export  Ostrich 
^rh^'^^^t^  ".«*  •kina  are  also  ex- 
ported. Both  native  and  angora  goats 
are  bred,  and  the  export  of  mohair  ia 
^rtant.  Cattle-breeding  ia  alao  ca" 
rted  on  to  some  extent.  There  are  as 
yet  no  manufactures  of  importance.  The 
colony  is  intersected  by  1600  miles  of 
railway,  far-inland  Kimberley  being  now 
thus  connected  with  Cape  Town  and 
fo't  EIi»beth.  British  i£oney,  weigh™ 
«?.*  «?«»•"'«»  ««  alone  in  use,  except 

Dutch  morffen=^lie  acrea.  The  total 
iTODorta  in  the  par  1908  were  $63,600,- 
«HW,     the     total    pxporta    $210,657,610, 

JS^?riti."*'/'lu''^  °'  gold,  diamonds;  wool 
ostrich  feathers,  and  hidca  and  akina. 
The  revenue  was  $34,909,365;  expendi- 

T^J^'^^^'iJ'"'  P"»»»«  d^bt  tees- 

7^400.  The  European  inhabftants 
JPk^'*  Jf,  P*'*  ^'  English  and  Scot- 
h„f  «!fJ^f*7  *  '5^  *¥'  de«»cendant8, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  recent  influx 
of  settlers  from  Britain,  the  mr  iority 
are  still  probably  of  Dutch  origin.  The 
Mlored  people  are  chiefly  BTottentots, 
Kaffirs,   Basutos,   Griquas,   Malays,   and 

ftJ^i^^  ."""^-^  The  laborers  are  chiefly 
Hottentots  and  Kafllrs.  For  the  higher 
education  there  are  four  colleges,  be- 
aides  a  university  (at  Cape  Towj)  in- 
corporated in  1878.    Responaible  govern- 

5n^*  |'5?«'^«^Po^»»«?  by  the  colony 
since  1872.     The  executive  ia  veated  in 

IC?„/T?!?°',  ^^^°  }'.  appointed  by  the 
King  of  England  and  ia  afao  commander- 

«  u  ij  ""^  *°  executive  council  of 
officeholders  appointed  by  the  British 
government.  The  legislative  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  council  (the  Upper  House)  : 
*nd  a  representative  house  of  assembly 
(Lower  House),  elected  for  five  yeari 
The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  duties 
on  goods  imported.    After    ape  Town  the 

Wnf.'m'P'SJ^''*^'  Stell-  bosch.  King 
ffnif«K^i"'?'  ^"^r  '  raaft^Beinet" 
SS»  ^i?\.n"i  *=°'°5'»^;'  tbe  Cape  in 
ieB2,  and  tUl  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 


Cape  lUy 


S^i.i^'5  **^°"P*»y-  It  was  hdd  by 
fiSLlf/"„'?  ''^!?.,^Z®^1«»,  and  it  Same 
S5J"'J°*®  British  possession  in  1806, 
B!«i??*i5*"   "'.^be   colony   was   long 

rmL°tT¥'^^  *»■  in  1851-53.  In  1910 
H?i^«A?'*°°^  T^A  incorporated  under 
TrL„.v.-?"?L"'  ^S^  Hope,  with  the 
«..^  I-f '• ,?""««  River,  and  Natal  col- 
onies, into  the  commonwealth  named  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  (q.v.). 

Capefiene  (h*p-'«g).  baptiste  ho- 

hl.tnrf—  ...^  t,"""*  PATMOND.  a  French 
historian  and  biographer,  born  1801.  He 
held  various  journaliatic  poata  in  con- 
nection with  the  Temp,,  ^  Meuaa^, 
etc.,  his  royalist  artides  winning  him 
a  temporary  appointment  in  the  foreign 
office  under  the  Bourbons.  His  uumer 
ous  works  include  biographies  and  his- 
i?^L/i'l?'^i'"f  27"  tbe  whole  field 
ra^If  *}i^'l^^l  '1'°"  *••«  Ziffle  of  Hugh 
^a%z  Empin.     He  dili 

Cape  Haitien  ^ha'tl-en).  a  town  on 
T.  ^.  „  the  N.  coast  of  Haiti. 

aLu^^  1°    excellent    harbor,    but    has 
declined    in    importance    since    the    last 
century.     Pop.  about  30.000. 
Gape  B^tteraS,  *■    ^langeroua    cape 

?loS  Sl?Sf"'int  P'^i^^-^'p'int  o1 

Cape  Horn,  <>' .  thb    hobn,    the 

.n  i.i-„.»    *  .J  ««"t''ern     extremity     of 
an  island  of  the  same  name,  forming  the 
most  aoutherly  point  of  South  Amfrioa 
r^  *■  aark.  precipitous  headland.  500  V) 
GOO  feet  high,  running  far  into  the  sea 
Navigation  round  it  il  dangerous  on  Ac- 
count  of   frequent   tempests.     The  caue 
waa  first  doubled  in  1616  by  Schou*en 
rts°nie.°'  ^"^"^  *"  HolKidrwhence 

Capel  ^^P'Sl)»  J/>^  Abthub,  son 
shont  ifi^  ®'^  Henry  Capd.  born 
about  1600;    raised    to   the   peerage  by 

wS?  ht  f-„  Fr^""'  }^'  parliamema?J 
^v-ii«?  '°"*''^  •?''*''^'y  ««  one  of  the 
rojalist  generals  in  the  west  in  the  en- 

foi""Hi'vltil^K'''***^^f-*"'  «•>«'  TauS- 
ton.     Having  been  at  length  forced   to 

surrender  at  Colchester  to  Ueneral  Fair" 
I-  Ht  Y"  imprisoned,  and,  after  some 
Hfr«„"1"''n*i?^"'«?  °°  March  ?  S 
Sis     D.!hh-,?^'*^'''",r*  °'  Meditation, 
mumoi?.  posthumously     with    a 

Cape  May,  f  popular  seashore  water- 
....1  „*  v       \  i°*  Pi"<*  at  the  southern 

^^nfVLnTfl'^  *1  "ii*-  by  rail  s 
z7  T  °1  Philadelphia,  noted  for  its  fine 
beach  five  miles  in^ength  and  Smost 
lavel  throughout.    Top.  2471. 


Gape  Vome 


Capet 


Cape 


CAnerOoooHoi 


Nome,  'itnated    on    tb«    N.w.  buds    of    tb«    nMnh-marifold     (0«llk« 

<  »T   coa«t  of  AlMka.  at  the  pulmttrit)  and  naaturtiam  are  frequently 

entranee  of  Norton   Sound,  about  2700  pickled   and   eaten   as   a  aubstitute   tat 

milea  i».  w.  of  Seattle.     In  July,  1880,  capera. 

gold  was  dlacovered  on  the  beach.     The  Gan^rAAilanA  0»  Cammcail'ub  (kao- 

amount   of  fold   produced    up    to   Jan.,  ^P*^»»"*ie,  ^^^^j.     .     or  Omjk  « 

fl??l:  ll  »'S*'**L^i  °r'  »?^-|^'**2-  ™"  Wood,  the  wood-gr^oae  (Tetr§o 
Since  then  the  yield  baa  fallen  off.  urogallut),  the  Urgeat  of  the  gallina- 
Nome  Is  the  only  dty.  Its  former  popu-  ceona  birds  of  Europe,  weighing  from  9 
taUon  of  over  12,000  has  decreased  to  to  12  lbs.  In  the  mkle  the  neck  and 
n'       *  rt      3  -^  .  V    .  ^    head    are    ashy    black,    the    wings    and 

Cape  of  Oood  HODe.  *  cd«brated  shoulders  brown  with  smaU  black  dots, 
— -  tu  *!.  ,  promontory   the  breast  variable  green,  the  belly  black 

near  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  with  white  spots,  the  rump  and  flante 
at  the  termination  of  a  small  peninsuhi  black  with  aim  linea  ofai  ashy  coSS 
extending  south  from  Table  Mountain,  and  the  tail-fntbers  black,  with  aoali 
which  overlooks  Cape  Town.  This  pe-  white  spots  near  their  ez^itlM.  The 
ninsula  forms  the  west  side  of  False  Bay,  female,  about  on*  third  smaller  than  the 
—  male,  is  striped  and  spotted  with 

red  or  bay,  black  and  white,  and 
has  the  feathers  of  the  head, 
breast,  and  tail  of  a  more  or  less 
ruddy  hue.  It  is  common  in  N. 
Asia,  in  parts  of  Russia,  and 
throughout  Scandinavia.  For 
some  time  it  was  almost  or  wholly 
extinct  in  Great  Britain,  but  has 
been  successfully  reintroduced. 
CapernaiUn  (ka-per'nl-um),  a 
„V    .  town  in  ancient 

Palestine,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias.  Nothing  of  it 
now  remains,  but  the  site  is  iden- 
tified with  Tel  Hum. 

Cape  St.  Vincent,  *'>•  ■;^i 

_  'pointof 

Portugal ;  noted  for  the  naval  vic- 
tory gained  off  it  by  Sir  John 
Jervis  (afterwards  Earl  of  St 
Vincent)  on  February  14,  1797. 
Cavet  UF^-P®^)'  the  name  of  the 
u.  ..  ._  French  race  of  kings 
Which  has  given  118  sovereigns  to 
Europe,  vis.  36  kings  of  France, 
^}^SPi,^*  Portugal,  11  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  5  of  Spain,  3  of  Hun- 

^f'^V.  ^  .^"P*'^"  of  Constantino- 
ple, 3  kinRs  of  Navarre,  17  dukes 


t,^ 


ancuorage   and  a   British   naval   station.  The  first  nfJhrroV.-»=i,™  ?*  farma. 

Bartholomew   Dias.    who   discovered    the  wm  Robert   thp   5P,**n-'"'°'^o  *°  ^^'^"9 

Cape  in  1487,  calk-d  it  Cape  of  Storms-  Cnnr,t^fll-x,^^^°'^\  *   ^^^^  ™ad« 

but  Jo-hn  II  ot  Portugal  changed    hi"to  afte?ia/d^°JuL^^of^1S'"^''T/''!,^l^'  »««» 

its    present    designation.      It    was    first  HI.  J«!^;!^^-  »    r?'  ^^^   "«  ^«   France, 

doubled  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1497  GreJ     »«"•*'  'W'  "^^  "^  ^ugh  the 

Caper   (^a'P").   the  "unVeU   aower-  fee, '''Sccl^^ijf   thf' C-rl^l?*-,"' 

,     *^        bud  of    a    low    trailing    shrub  drnnsf^      rwfc    *L  •»  °*     Carlovlngian 

(UappSriB  tpinasa,  order  Cayaridacee)  &  «{•  ♦  h?*^^  *^i  ^*'i"^.  »^   t^e  direct 

which  grows  from'  the  crevi^  of  S;  'i-^-A*  A»'U*»th    «>f    Charles    IV    the 


««^  QV  wp^iaii;  thr  aiioLpSs:  lT^w^5'^£'tZ  ^^^•^"'.•ly' 

meat  of  boUed  mutto*).     The  fli'wS.  ^^SioTun'dw  t&°^V'**^**-^*^ 


Cape  Town 


Cape  Town,  5*f'«i  g'  th«,  ctp« 


Capillarity 


Capiat 


C«P«  of  Good  Hope.  It  !■  regularly  uTd 
out  .nd  fun,i.h«rwith  met  of  'be  li- 
jtltutloM  and  cunvenlences  of  a  Eur*, 
pean  town,  baa  a  fine  poblic  librarr  a^ 
muatuin,  a  Roman  Catbolic  and  m  An^ 
of  "paruJl^nV'  "•''  ■"*•  h-nd^TmrhouJi^ 
?crri?v  «  T;  «^''«""S''»  office.,  a  unl- 
.««   V   ».'»"t««>lc   wrdoD,   an   obaerva- 

a£,o^.:trd^LV7o^rrf,' 

Cape  Tnlip.  gee  Bhod-flower. 
Cape  Verde  <''<;'^).  <i>e  extreme  w. 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  "^  'foup  of 

rft^"  Sr"-  '"^  T''- 1° "  he'  fc 

tic,  dao  milea  wo«t  of  Cane  Verd?  /»«« 

lowJ^hnf* ""*'•.  «°«nntainou'  and  the 
^uu'  •'"i"  """^  in  many   places  covered 

.he'faFJ?e"'ofV^*  W^  Wi^ar^7a^ 
Ij™„  ""  S'  *•"«  annual  raina  baa  some- 
times  caused  aevere  famines.  Thev^.t 
duce  rice,  malac,  coffee,  toba«o  ^th^ 
Bugnr<ane      physic-nuts,  '  aS     virlSl 

tl.'l  exported.     Most  of  the  inhahi' 

tfluts  are  negroes  or  of  mixed  race  The 
Ti'u-'"T2  '«.'*««.  a  seaior?  on  Sfio 

lorto  Grande,  on  S&o  Vicente  is  a 
-oaling  station  for  steamers.     Pop.  147,! 

Cape  Wrath,  JP^  northwest  extrem- 
tv  Sutherland     Tt   1^-°'  Scotland,  coun- 


(kA'pi-aa:    U,    taka,   or   yoa 

tt'.»;  "?«!«'.  which  '„;».«„ 

judfmcat.  of  direra  kiiub:  u  ■  cm{«. 
ad  «,»„/««e»d«.  or  Writ  "'eJec^t^in 
Capillanei  Otap't-lar-la),  In  anat- 
».l.  .huk  #  — T/'  .!'"'  fine  blood-Tea- 
^;»  "'^H.  '°'"  *•••  "«"•»  o'  connection 
'»«'7een  the  extremiUea  of  the  arteries 

fni  whuW'"°F'  »'  the  veli'  ?>S 
from  which  the  tlaaaes  of  the  boiir  m. 
celve  their  nourishment.  '  "^ 

Capillarity  (•'•p-war'i.ti),   the 

&r  r^  -^w,Tn?".'fj;  St 

faci  wh&'u  *.  P*"."""  °'  ^l**  «*M  •"- 

mi-£i^i-J^;v.•reJ  f Jif 

irJl  ?h!r*.l^  "  *Ji*  '^'•n'eter  of  the  fi 
mnJ^\  '*'*  ■"''•«»  «'  this  column  i. 
more  "fJ*"  ~n«»ve  io  form  (as  in  PijT 
J. I.      xne  same   phenumenon   occurs   in 


rig.  1. 


ng.iL 


--    --.'   .1.   awuve  sea-ierel. 
Capgrave  <,i"{P'?'-«^).  John,  an  Enit- 
Xorfollc,   April  2l"''ffi"'  \T°f '  ^^".V' 

J?ef of««an^^^^^^ 


f°y  ''"'<'  which  will  wet  the  tube-  but 

doeino?  w  f  .f  ^"/'^  "•'^  mercury  which 
n^-»  1  *^*''  *^^  »'■««•  tl'e  Converse  nhe- 
nomenon   appears,    the   liquid    beinr  St 

nVhii^u?'"'   **•*   portion    within   the   tube 
exhibiting  a  convex  surface  («U  Fl«   24 
SImilariy  round  the  sides  of  ttemn^: 

the  .^«ttl!,'  ""^  """'I  ""^^  outsldS'^f 
tne  inserted  tubes    wo  fiiui  i.>  Vi!  ^ 

c««e  an  ascension.'  a*d  in^he  ^J",' 
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Gftpital 


Capital  Poniihment 


•i 


bat  depend  apon  molcculiir  actiona  tak- 
ing  place  between  the  particles  of  the 
iiquivi  itMlf  and  between  the  liquid  and 
the  kolid,  theae  actions  being  confined  to 
a  ynr  thin  larer  forming  the  sup(>rlicial 
boundary  of  the  fluid.  Every  liquid,  in 
fact,  behaves  as  if  a  thin  film  in  a  sUte 
of  tension  formed  its  external  layer ;  and 
aithouRh  the  theory  that  such  teuviun 
really  exists  in  the  superficial  layer  must 
be  regarded  as  a  scientific  fiction,  yet 
it  adequately  represents  the  effects  of 
L  ,  "SJ  ^^'  whatever  that  may  be. 
Scientific  calculations  with  respect  to 
capillary  depressions  and  elevations  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  on  the  working  theory 
that  the  superficial  film  at  the  free  sur- 
face is  to  be  regarded  as  pressing  the 
liquid  inwards,  or  pulling  it  outwards 
accord! rr  as  the  surface  is  convex  or 
concave — the  convex  or  concave  film  be- 
ing known  as  the  meMteows  (crescent), 
ibe  part  which  capillarity  plays  among 
natural  phenomena  is  a  very  varied  one. 
liy  it  the  Uuids  circulate  in  the  porous 
tissues  of  animal  bodies;  the  sap  riHes 
in  plants,  and  moisture  is  absorbed  from 
air  and  soil  by  the  foliage  and  roots. 
t(x  the  same  reason  a  sponge  or  lump 
of  sugar,  or  a  piece  of  blotting-paper 
soaks  in  moisture,  the  oU  rises  in  the 
V'ick  ot  a  lamp,  etc. 

Capital  ('"'^/'^'^^  '°  tr<>;de,  th«  term 
,  ^'.,  ^  applied,  as  the  equivalent  of 
stock,  to  the  money,  or  property  con- 
vertible into  money,  used  by  a  pro- 
ducer or  trader  for  carrying  on  his  bual- 
ness;  in  political  economy,  that  portion 
of  the  produce  of  form<»-  labor  which 
IS  reserved  from  consumption  for  em- 
ployment in  the  further  production  of 
wealth — the  apparatus  of  production.  It 
is  commonly  divided  under  two  main 
.  f°*:;:*'*'^.'^»**°«  capital  and  fiied  capi- 
taL  Circulating  capital  comprises  those 
forms  of  capiUl  which  require  renewal 
after  every  use  in  production,  being  con- 
sumed (abMorbed  or  transformed)  in  the 
single  use,  e.o.  raw  materials  and  wages. 
Hxed  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
prise every  form  of  capital  which  is 
capable  of  use  in  a  series  of  similar  pro- 
ductive acts,  e.  p.,  machinery,  tools,  etc. 
rrom  the  ordinary  economic  point  of 
view  capital  is  conveniently  limited  to 
material  objects  directly  employed  in  the 
reproduction  of  material  wealth,  but 
from  the  higher  social  point  of  view 
toauy  things  less  immediately  concerned 
in  productive  work  may  be  regarded  as 
capitaL  Thus,  Adam  Smith  includes  in 
tne  fixed  capital  of  a  country,  *  the  ac- 
quired and  useful  abilities  of  all  the  in- 
babitanu: '  and  the  wealth  sunk  in  nria- 
•ns,  educational  instiluUons,  etc.,  plays 


nltimattly  a  jtcarcely  less  important  part 
in  production  than  that  invested  in  di- 
rectly productive  machinery. 
Capital.    •!?   •th'tectural    term.   a«u 
V^     ""f  restricted   to   the  upi.er 
portlou  of  a  column,  the  part  resting  im 
mediately  on  the  shaft.    In  classic  arrhi- 
tecture    each    order    has    its    distinctive 
capital,  buv  In  Egyptian.   Indian,  Sara 
cenic,    Norman,    and    Gothic    they    are 
much  diversified.     See  Column. 

Capital.  '*'®  '^''••'  <^"y  o'  •  •••*•  or 

r  "•»»»   county,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

Capital  Punisliment,  \\  ^'•"'g*' 

punishment  by  death.    Formerly  in  many 
countries  It   was  the   ordinary   form   of 
punishment  for  fentoies  of  all  kindn ;  but 
a  inore  accurate  knowledge  of  the  naiure 
and  remedies  of  crime,  a  more  dlHcrimk- 
noting   sense    of  degrees   in   criminality, 
and  an  increased  .regard   for  human  life 
later  tended  to  restrict,  if  not  to  abolish, 
the  employment  of  the  penalty  of  death. 
The   Improvement   in   the   penal   lavtrs  of 
Europe  in  this  respect  may  be  traced  In 
larjre  part  to  the  publication  of  BeccariaV 
*^1S*t'^  ..""     crimes     and     punishments 
(D«  Debt  ft  «  delle  Pene)   in  1764.     At 
that   time  in   England,  as   Blackstone  a 
year  later  pointed  out  with  some  amount 
of  feeling,  there  were  160  capital  offences 
in  the  statute  book.    The  work  of  prac- 
tical  reform   was  initiated   in   1770   by 
Sir  William  Meredith,  who  moved  for  a 
committee    of    inquiry    into    the    state 
of  the  criminal  laws;  but  the  modifica- 
tions secured  by  It  were  few,  owing  tq. 
the  opposition  of  the   House  of   lAjrds; 
which  continued  down  to  1832  to  oppose 
systematically  all   attempts  at   criminal 
law  reform.     In  the  year  of  the  passan* 
of  the  Reform    Bill    (1832)    forty   kinds 
of  forgerv  with  .  .any  less  serious  offences 
vvere  still  capital,  though  from  that  time 
the  amelioration  was  rapid.     In  several 
other  European  countries — Sweden,  Den- 
mark,   North    Germany,    Bavaria,    Aus- 
tria— th.T-e  is  even  a  greater  unwilling- 
ness to  enforce  capital  punishment  than 
is   found   in    Great   Britain,    though   the 
peM'ty  remains  upon  the  statute  books. 
In  Belgium  there  has  been  no  execution 
since  1863.     In  Switserland  capital  pun- 
ishment    wn^    abolished    in    1874,    and 
though  the  right  of  restoring  it  was  al- 
lowed to  each  canton  in  consequence  of 
*°   .  *^£?*?*  <*'  murders,  only  7  out  of  a 
total  22   have   availed   themselves  of  it. 
In  Roumania  it  was  abolished  in  1864: 
in  Holland  in  1870;  and  it  has  also  been 
discontinued  in  Portugal.     In  several  of 
the  states  of  America — Michigan,   Wis- 
consin,   Rhode    Island,   and    Maine,   im' 


Capitali 


prisonment  for  life  hM  b««n  lubttitatcd 
ftir  murder  in  tbi*  fint  degree;  in  the 
remainder  capital  puniabment  ia  re- 
tained, tbough  the  eiperiment  of  Ita 
abolition  waa  made  for  a  abort  time  In 
New  York  and  lowa. 

The  manner  of  inflicting  the  puniah- 
ment  of  death  baa  varied  greatly.     Uar- 
aroua  nationa  are  generally  Inclined  to 
aevere  and  vindictive  punlabmepta ;  and 
even  in  civilised  countriea.  In  caaea  of  a 
political  nature,  or  of  very  great  atroc- 
ity, the  punUhnient  hae  been  aometimea 
Inflicted  with  many  horrible  accompanl- 
mrnta,  auch  ai  tearing  the  criminal  to 
pieces,  atarving  him  to  death,  breaking 
Ilia  limbs  upon  the  wheel,  pressing  him 
to  death  in  a  slow  and  lingering  manner, 
burning  him  at  the  stake,  crucifixion,  etc. 
In  modern  timea  amongst  civillied   na- 
tiona,  public  opinion  is  stronglv  disposed 
to    discountenance    the    punishment    of 
death   by   any   but   siipple   means;    and 
even    In    govemmenta   where    torture   is 
still    countenanced    by    the    laws    It    ia 
rarely  or  never  reaorted   to.     In  Great 
Britain  and  in  most  parte  of  the  United 
Statea   tho   method   of  execution    ia   by 
hanging.     In  Germany  and  France  the 
swurd  and  the  guillotine  are  the  oaual 
means;     in     Spain,     atrangulation     by 
meana  of  the  garrote,    a    aort    of    Iron 
collar   Ughtened^  by^»  screw.     Of   late 
some  tenaency  baa  been  ahown  to  adopt 
electricity  as  the  means  of  death,  and  in 
New    York    and    some    other    stat       it 
has  been  formally  adopted.     Capital  pun- 
ishment    cannt)t     be     inflicted,     by     the 
general  humanity  of  the  laws  of  moUern 
nations,    upon    persons    who    are    insane 
or    who    are    pregnant,    until    the    latter 
are    delivered    and    the    former    become 
sane.     In  military  law,  sentence  of  death 
may     be     passed     for    various    offenses, 
such    as    sedition,     violence    and     gross 
neglect   of  duty,  desertion,   assault  upon 
superior   officers,   disobedience  to   lawful 
commands,  etc. 

Panifala  the  la'Ue  letters  used  In 
V;apiltiia)  writing  and  printing,  most 
commonly  aa  the  initial  letters  of  cer- 
tain words.  As  among  the  ancient 
Ureeks  and  Romans,  so  also  in  the  early 
part  of  the  middle  ages,  all  books  were 
written  without  any  distinction  In  the 
kind  of  letters,  large  letters  (capitals) 
being  the  only  ones  used;  but  gradually 
the  practice  became  common  of  beginning 
a  book,  subsequently,  also,  the  chief  divi- 
sions and  sections  of  a  book,  with  a 
large  capital  letter,  usually  illuminated 
and  otherwise  richly  ornamented  Troper 
names  are  always  begun  with  capitals. 
In  German  nouns  are  always  capitalised. 
Abbreviated  proper  names  coiwist^  of  a 


Capitol 

capital  letter,  the  first  of  each  word,  •■* 
•  period,  and  are  called  Initiala.  Two, 
three  or  four  line  initiala  ar«  used  at 
beginnings  of  chaptera  of  books,  etc., 
named  according  to  the  number  of  lines 
of  typ«  beside  which  they  extend.  There 
is  a  great  diversity  in  captullsatinn. 

Capitanata.  See  Fo^^. 

ranifATiiB  (kap-l-ti'nls),  the  beredt- 
tapiianiB  j,,y  chlefulns  of  cer. 
tain  bands  of  Christian  warriors  who, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
retired  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Northern  Greece,  whers  they  maintained 
a  kind  of  Independence  of  the  Turkish 
government,  and  aupported  tbemaelvea 
by  predatory  Incursions  on  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces.  The  Turks  tried  to  or- 
ganlse  them  as  a  paid  police,  but  with 
imperfect  success;  and  in  the  struggle 
for  Greek  independence  they  not  only 
formed  an  Insurgent  body  of  about  12,U00 
men,  but  furnished  most  of  the  Greek 
generate  of  that  period— Odysseus,  Kara* 
taaao,  Marco  Boisaria,  etc. 

Capitation-tax  <S*:;r?mt.Vipo! 

each  head  or  person.  A  tax  of  this  kind 
existed  among  the  Romans,  but  was  first 
levied  In  England  in  1380.  occasioning 
the  rebellion  under  Wat  Tyler.  It  was 
again  levied  in  1.\13.  and  by  Charles  II 
in  1667,  and  abolished  1689.  Many  of  the 
states  of  the  United  States  have  a  poll-tax 
paying  electorate. 

r.a-nifnl  (kap'i-tol).  now  Campidogho, 
\/H,pil.ui  ^Yte  citadel  of  ancient  Rome, 
standing  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the 
smallest  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 
It  was  planned  by  Tarquinius  Priscua, 
but  not  completed  till  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings.  At  the  time  of  the 
civil  commotions  under  Sulla  it  was 
burned  down,  and  r»"built  by  the  senate. 
It  suffert-d  the  same  fate  twice  after- 
wards, and  was  restored  by  Vespasian 
and  by  Domitian,  who  instituted  there 
the  Capitoline  games.  The  present  capl- 
tol  (Campidoglio),  standing  partly  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one,  is  a  modern  edi- 
fice, begun  In  1536  after  the  design  of 
Michael  Angelo.  It  is  used  as  a  hotel  d« 
ville,  museum,  etc..  contains  some  fine 
statues  and  paintings,  and  commands  a 
superb  view  of  the  Campagna. — The 
name  of  capital  is  also  given  to  the  edi- 
fice in  Washington  where  Congress  as- 
sembles and  It  is  common  in  the  slates  ta 
call  their  statehouses  capitola.  The  site 
of  the  cnpltol  at  Washington  was  selected 
by  WashinKton  In  1791.  The  interior 
of  the  building  wns  burned  out  by  the 
British  in  1814.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
great  extension   was  laid   in   1851.   tha 


MpinuatloB 


CtprilM 


eapltol  Mm  eonpleted  In  1888.  It  Ijof 
Mndatm*.  iron  iind  mtrbM ;  cprt  »lB,ooo.- 
000.  fmMm-piiintiiif  and  ■eolptnra  being 
nand  laviahly  In  interior  deeoratioiM.  The 
centennial  ■nniTemary  of  the  l«jin«  of 
the  eomwttoiM  waa  oalabratad.  September 

ram^lAfinn   (ka-pit-0>li'ahua),     in 

bapitnianon  ijiiu*;,,  unguate,  the 

act  of  aarrenderinK  tu  an  enemy  upon 
■tipulated  term*,  in  oppoaition  to  •HrrtN' 
4er  •t  ditcretio*.  .,     .,  , 

Capnomancy  ^^^^^^''''-'l^'a^lnt' 

or  motion  of  the  amoke  '  if  „  aacri- 

flee  or  of  burning  ver->iii.,      utta  of  *' 
mine,  poppy,  etc. 

C&nodiitria  <•'"  »" '  '^"*  '"-*'•»  '*^' 
i/apoaiiiriK        ,»  ,•  ..^^atnti  (.u  lu 

Gulf  of  Trle«te.  *)   iu.\  %   -.  «:   li,«t- 
A  very  ancient  t<-.        • 'i  v'tn  e.\t.nfc  ve 
Milt  works.     It  ^-..uj,.^       i  !    rivk     a  ibo 
■ea  and  i«  conn'   f  <1  '^y    i  -;•  ro  <•<' •''-- 
way  with  the  nu!  .uinii.     I  •.(.  -0.'» 

Capo  d'Istric.,  r.:^^'^    '/'^^A^i; 

atatesman,  born  at  Co.iu  V70.     ^n 

1809  he  entered  the  ^.-rvitp  of  .^>  ->  a 
and  obtained  an  appoln  p  •  .■  the  'le- 
partment  of  foreign  affair ^^  •mprr  <  i 

Kuaaian  plenipotentiary  be  «ulMcribed 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  20,  181.%.  In 
1^  he  became  president  of  the  Greek 
Republic,  in  which  office  he  waa  very 
unpopular,  and  in  1831  he  waa  auaasi- 
nated  by  Conatantine  and  George  Mauro- 
michalia. 

rannni^r*  or  GAPORmnc  (kap-o- 
t«apomere,   ^^^^^  j^  fortificatloni,  a 

pasaage  from  oue  part  of  a  work  to  the 
other,  protected  on  the  right  and  left 
by  a  wall  or  parapet,  and  aometimea 
covered  overhead.  When  there  la  a 
parapet  on  one  side  only  it  ia  called  a 
demicaponiere. 

CtL-nntLAania.  (kap-a-do'st-a).  In  an- 
V»appaaocia  tiquity,  one  of  the  most 
important  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  included  in  the 
modern  province  of  Karaman.  Its  bound- 
aries varied  greatly  at  different  times. 
It  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  was 
ruled  by  iudependent  kings  from  the  time 
of  Alexapder  the  Great  until  17  a.d., 
when  it  l>ecame  a  Roman  province.  It 
was  traversed  by  the  river  Halya,  and 
among  its  chief  towns  were  Comana, 
Ariarathla,  and  Tyana. 

CappaUgh  Brown  <5SSnouV  earS'. 
colored  by  oxide  of  manganese  and  iron, 
which  yields  pigments  of  various  rich 
browa  colors :  called  alao  manganeie 
hroKH.  It  derives  its  name  from  Cap- 
pagh,  near  Cork,  to  Ireland. 


capparidMMB  <irftss^'riu'. 

yiedonous,  polypeUlosa,  herbaeaoaa 
planU.  abruba  aiki  treca,  taavlng  fo«r 
petals  and  aepala,  a  great  nufi^er  of 
sumens,  and  an  ovaiT  elevate  .pon  • 
long  aUlk.  All  of  them  appear  to  be 
more  or  leas  acrid.  Some  are  very 
poiaoDous,  others  act  aa  veaicatoriea,  and 
a  few  are  merely  atimulant.  aa  the  tup- 

SSrit  »»in6aa,  or  caper-buah.  the  flower- 
uda  of  which  conatitute  the  capera  of 
the  ahopa.  „        , 

PaTtMiA  (M-prt'y*),  a  saaall  v* 
VapiAja  ^..nic  igi^nd  belonging  to 
Italy,  about  15  milea  in  drcomfwrence, 
■  uated  between  the  north  point  of  Cor- 
a  and  the  coaat  of  Tuacany.  Ita  prin- 
« .   U  product  ia  win*. 

K    prera   .^^  inferUie  lulian  island. 

,.  ihe  w.  E,  of  Sardinia,  and  aepnrated 

>m  it  by  a  narrow  atralt.     Area  about 

;.)  aq.  m.     It  waa  for  many  yeara  the 

I  'ace   of   retirement   of   the    lUUan    llb- 

vator    Garibaldi,     who    diod     here    1p 

1882. 

PfiTiri  (Wpr«).  ancient  Caprfv,  an 
'^"•P"  Island  belonging  to  Italy.  In 
the  Gulf  of  Naplea.  5  miles  long  and  2 
broad,  rising  to  the  height  of  about 
1900  feet,  everywhere  well  cultivated. 
The  inhabitanta,  amounting  to  6200,  are 
occupied  in  the  production  of  oil  and 
wine,  in  fishing,  and  in  catching  quails 
at  the  aeasona  of  th'>ir  migrationa.  It 
contains  the  towna  o:  Capri  in  the  eaat, 
and  Anarapri  in  the  west,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  acceaaible  by 
a  atair  of  622  steps.  The  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius spent  here  the  last  seven  years  of 
hia  11^.  The  ruina  of  hia  palacea  are 
atill  extant,  and  other  rufna  are  scattered 
over  the  island.  The  island  has  several 
atalactltic  caverns  or  grottoes  in  its  steep 
rocky  coast,  which  are  famed  for  the 
wondrous  colors  reflected  on  the  rocks, 
the  B'ue  Grotto  being  the  most  famous. 
Po«  •>nin  (ka-prich'i-o),  a  musical 
l^ap  .  ^Ciu  composition,  the  form  of 
which  .  >  left  very  much  to  the  composer'a 

^'ii'-'y*  ,.       .    . 

r.a  nrinnniTifi  Cafbicobn  (kap'ri- 
V/apnCOmUS,   ^„„)     ^  constellation 

of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  one  of 
the  twelve  signs  of  tlie  aodiac,  the  one 
to  which  belonfts  the  winter  aolatice,  rep- 
resented by  the  figure  of  a  go&t  or  a 
figure  having  the  forepart  like  a  g«>at 
and  the  hindpart  like  a  fish.  Ita  aym- 
bol  is  f*. — rropio  of  Caprieom,  See 
Troitici. 

rAnri<1»  (kap'ri-de;  L.  caper,  a 
OapnaSB  '^^^    ^^^^   ^^at    tribe,    a 

family  of  ruminating  i^nimikla.  lo  which 


Caprification 


th«   horns   are    directed    upwards    and 
hackwardi,  and  have  a  bonr  corf 

Capnflcation  l||*p*'';''-''*'«»>u*n),  a 

'^^PZ  '^,'nSlftHe-^I^  t  B 

Caprifoliaceae  (kap-ri-fo-ii-av-a)   a 

'pL    l     "*^'^'  .^ 'hwnum,   and  snowberrv 

Caprimalg^dce    <,''np-ri-mui'ji-dg  >, 

faniily  of  Inseiwor!™!  «  «oat-8nokers.  a 
nearly  alllnd^!^  Vi'  ''//."'osfral  birds, 
Hwallow  tS      "    *•**    Hirundinid«    o^ 

Caprivi  l{*-KI.^'.^'?l5.^-'>«™ 

1809.  He  "ntrrS'°thi°  ^^^l;  died  in 
«^a8  head  of  the  adm?rahy  IsSi'^r!^ 


OH  Guinea  ( red  n7p,.er  irhT * '  '"'"^' 
m..  aspect 'and'a'Ein^'atf  "  '"''"" 
Capsicum  i;"„i;'^{-''"'V •:  «  ienns  of 
nrH  ""^"'"•"'"'.v  plants, 
order  Solanacea.;  with 
a  wheel-shaped 
'•'"■"la,  projecting 
and  convert  i  n  5 
«  t  a  ni  ens,  and  a 
iiiany-seeded  berry. 
-They    are    chiofly    nn^ 

^.V"*  'nfl'?*.  China, 
«ra«,I.  and  E„-,u.  b.,t 
have  «prea«l  t„  various 
"ther  tropi.al  „r  sub- 
&.?...«'""'!:«•'«..  be. 


___^_____^^^^         Capua 

SSr'^^i"  *.''t.'**^-  '"'«  'f«lt  or  pod  ia 
2.^tJ**'..P"^''i*^  ""««•.  etc.,  and  aliw 
S^m  "if'V    8«^«al  of  them.'  as  0.  .^ 

yield  Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  first  (ca  led 
°'*fn  «"'°«*  r>epper,  though  oriSiny  a 
"i" V.  *    o^, South    America)    also    yield* 
li^r^'-L-V^  tflcrti/um  is  called  bird-i^S 
per.     See  Cayenne  Pepper.  ^ 

Capstan  ("fp'stanj    a  etrong  upriitlit 
I'olumn    of    timber,    movahl.. 
round  a  strong  iron  spindle?  and  having' 
t«    upper   extremity    |,ierced    to    receive 
.«»«,  levers,,  for  winding  «  rope  rW 

of  ft  ^il**'*''!"-  ""^^  ««  the  anchors 
•r  ft  vessel,   or  to   perform   other  woik 
n«at  require?  great  power 
Capsule     (kap'sOl).  in  botany,  a  dry 
„^A  «    J         J    "  containing  many  cells 

Captain  (kaP'tln),  one  who  Is  at  the 
Head    or   has   authority    nvpr 

c  r'^ho''S;:;yn^  <'>  '•^'•^  n;ffiy''om' 

ler  wno  comma nda  a  company    whether 
"' 'nfantry.  cavalry,  or  arti  lery "    (ITaI 

of  war'"  it  r^'=°'"'"«"^'"«  »   »hiS 
-->i:   ^     ^"^  naval  capta  n   is   next   ll. 

V^uJ\:\  ''"'  «'"nmander,  and  In  the 

S^^^^Sr^l;n,K!tlW^ 

of  the  f^^rce  .Z'"  /'  '»li"tant-general 
orders  of  fh«  ^  *"  carrying  out  of 
to  DroJr\iol:  .'^""'""."^'''■-•"-chief.  and 
the  fleet  ^^T'?i^l°^  ^'""^  mainlained  in 
veMel!        ^^      ''*  "■*""  «f  "  "lerchant 

Caption    (Hap'shun).   in   law.   a  cer- 

are^necessary    to    render    it    lei'af'and 
Capua     ^kap'iVa),   a    fortified   city   of 

bridS.     I    I   'fhi'^^f!,^  ^^  a  handsome 


In™       ll.  '^"""iries,    be- 

ing  cultivated  for  their  Th«'i«„"«''V",'' "  ^'nedrnl.    I»op.  T».Hs» 

fruit     which    in    SI  8  P  'f^^^^u'^'^y  **"  »ltuated  3U,  ml^^^^ 

'::^'^  \^-  .?«««  of" an*  £  now  ",^e.  nY«."K'^^™  J«!rn:     tL  ,S 


/ft.™?*""'™"'  '^-aciies  tue  size  of  an 

fOBp«^«im «,.«„„„, 3^  orange,    in    Hps|,y    ^^Jj 

contains  a  punaenf^nM*",  '''l^"'^-    and 


wnH   a    favorita    nia».     «    ^-""""ge.     it 
"   "vorue   place  of  resort  of  tb« 


Capnohin  Monkey 


ItomaiM  on  account  of  ita  agreMbl*  sita* 
ttion  aad  iti  healthy  climate,  and  manjr 
eziating  ruins  (including  an  amphithe- 
ater) attest  its  ancient  splendor. 

Capuchin  Monkey  \SS?-;K°^',S 

various  species  of  South  Americaii 
monkeys  of  the  genus  Cebu$.  The  hair 
of  their  heads  »  so  arranged  that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  capuchin's  cowl, 
hence  the  name.  The  name  is  most  fre- 
quently given  to  the  Sai  {Cebus  Capu- 
chinui),  the  Horned  Sapajou  (C.  fatueU 
lui).  as  well  OS  to  Pithecia  chiroptet,  a 
monkey  belonging  to  an  allied  species. 

CannchinS     (kap'H-»l»n«>.    monks    of 
*^  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 

so  called  from  the  capuchon  or  eapuce, 
a  Muff  cap  or  cowl,  the  distinguishing 
badge  of  the  order.  They  are  clothed  in 
brown  or  gray,  go  barefooted,  never 
shave  their  beard.  St-e  Franciacang. 
CannS  (k&'Pin..  Aifbed  (1838-  ),  a 
r  French  jounmlist  and  «lrnma- 

tist,  bom  ut  Aix.  Ue  was  etiucutwl  for 
the  engineering  profession,  but  did  not 
continue  liis  btudies,  viubai  king  iuKtcud  on 
a  literary  career.  For  a  time  he  was  oii 
the  staff  of  the  Figaro,  and  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  skctchen  of  u  satirical  nature.  In 
1800  he  prodneisl  u  novel  with  tlie  wliini- 
sical  title,  Who  Lomn,  Winii,  and  followo.1 
this  with  taux  Drpnrt,  ilonaicu)  Vcut 
litre,  and  Annicn  d'Avcnturen.  His  plays 
won  for  him  popular  favor ;  tlio  tliemm  are 
joyous  and  tliev  are  touclicti  witii  a  pleas- 
ant and  amiable  (iliilosophy ;  the  dialoitiie 
18  natural  and  piqunnt.  Among  his  dra- 
matic works  are  Nosinc,  Alariaac  Bour- 
ijeotse.  Lea  Maris  de  Leontinc,  Jiriynol  et 
aa  Ulle,  La  Vcine,  La  ChdtvUiiiu;  etc. 

Caput  Mortunm    ^^^v'^\  mor'tu 

„  ,     ,  ,  um;    L.),   liiei- 

nlly,  a  dead  hea<l ;  a  fanciful  term  mucli 
used  by  the  old  cliemists  to  denote  the 
residuum  of  chemicals  wlieu  all  their 
i-olatiie  matters  had  escnpetl ;  hence,  any- 
thing' from  whieh  all  tliut  reuden-*!  it 
valuable  lias  been  taken  nwav. 
Capybara  (kap-i-ba'ra ;  )ly,hinh<rrua 
*^"'  capphdra).    i\    speeies    of 

i-o«lent  sometimes  known  by  tlie  name 
<>f  tlip  water-lioK.  and  of  the  family  Cavi- 
<lai  (Guinea  pig).  It  attains  tlie  leusth 
"L  1  "^  -^  feet,  and  has  a  very  lar»;e  and 
I  hick  head,  a  thick  bo<ly  covpre<i  with 
short,  coarse,  brown  hair,  and  short  legs. 
with  lonst  feet,  which,  being  in  a  man- 
ner webbed,  fit  it  for  an  aquatic  life. 
It  has  no  tail.  It  is  common  in  several 
[)art8  of  Sf)uth  America,  and  partieularlv 
•n^oraxil.  It  feeds  on  vegetables  and 
nsh,  which  it  catches  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  otter. 


Carabidee  <'««-«b'id«),  a  family  of 

beat  lea,    uaually    Urtt 


adorned  witb  brUlUnt  maUllio  colon,  and 
either  wingleaa  or  havlnt  wings  not 
adapted  for  flyiiit.  The  bombudier 
bceUa  belongs  to  this  family. 

Carabine.  **'  camine  (kiirbm),  th* 

such  as  is  carried  by  the  American  and 
British  cavalry,  artillery,  and  other 
corps.  The  name  of  carbineers  is  given 
to  the  Oth  Dragoon  Guards  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  probably  because  they  were 
the  first  regiment  of  cavalry  to  be  armed 
with  this  weapon. 

Carabobo   (ka-w-^'vo),  a  state  of 

>enexuela,  washed  on  th« 
w.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Area  about 
2»85  sq.  m. ;  pop.  221,886.  It  is  very 
fertile,  producing  coffee,  cocoa,  and  sugar. 
The  capital  is  Valencia,  the  chief  port 
Puerto  Cabello. 

CarabuS  (ka/'a-bus),  a  genus  of 
»uuo  beetles,  type  of  the  family 
Carabidw  (which  see). 
Caracal  ♦•'"'■'"-•^al).  a  species  of  lynx 
(/V/i«  caracal),  a  native  of 
Northern  Africa  and  Southwestern  Asia. 
It  is  aliout  the  size  of  a  fox.  and  niustly 
of  a  deep-brown  color,  having  tufts  oV 
long  Idack  hair  which  terminate  tlie  ears. 
It  possesses  great  strength  and  fierce- 
news,  and  its  fur  is  in  liigh  esteem. 
Caracalla  <kar-a-kal'a>,  Mabcus  Au- 
BKi.uTs  Axtoninds,  eldcat 
son  of  the  Kmperor  Severus,  was  bom 
at  Lyons  a.d. 
188:  died  in  217. 
On  tile  death 
of  his  father 
he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  witli 
his  brother  .\n- 
toninus     G  e  t  a,  _ 

whom   he   speed-      ^3^^W^\^^tP['V 
ily    niur d  e  r  e d.     r  w  VvJ5h^?-^zJ> 
To  effect  his  own 
security  upwai-ds 
of    2l)j«)00    other 
victims    were  Camcslla. 

butchered.       H  e 

was  himself  assassiuuttHl  by  Mairrinus.  the 
preturian  prefect,  who  succeeded  him. 
CftrftOarA  tl^ar-a-liar'a  :  from  its  hoarse 
cry),  the  popular  name  for 
Polydhrua  Brazilicnaii  (the  Kraziiian 
caracara)  itiid  several  other  raptorial 
birds  of  tlie  subfamily  Polyborinae,  fam- 
ily Fulcotiidie.  They  are  of  considerable 
size,  natives  of  South  America,  and  are 
characteriied  by  having  the  bill  booked 
at  the  tin  only,  the  wings  long,  and  the 
orbits,  cheeks,  and  part  of  the  throat 
mora  or  less  denuded  of  feathers. 
OaraoaS  (Jta-Hlk'as).  a  city  of  South 
..  America,  capital   of  VeB«sn- 

ela,  altnatcd  in  a  fin*  valley  about  8000 


Garaod 


feet  above  the  GArlhhMn  a.. 

by  rtilwaT  wlfh  V^r^     ?*?'  connected 

«c.     It  baa  varioDB  narb>  .-j  .  *  • 

WM  In  great  oart  dMf*».^  ui°  J^"^-^..'* 


Caravaoft 


•«.  li    "™r'  ■'^   tobacco.     In  i«i2 

in  tbe  ruln.°^¥S.'.^fc2  i^.'SSo."  '"""^ 
CaraCCl    (k4.rtch'«).     gee   Carracci. 
Caraccioli     (JW-rtchVl*),    Frances. 

CaractaOUS  (ka-rak'ta-kua),    »    king 
triumph  to  Rome   a  n    m^' ..""^  J«J    i" 

Caradoc  Sandstone  (I'&r'a-dnk),  in 

uPP*r  division  of  the  Io4eV  "sIh.V- "° 
rocks,  consisting  of  r«J  Zrnin  '"'^""* 
and  white  micaceous  .n^H^^'  ^5^^°' 
qHartx<«e  »rit«  .nS  i-  ""  sometimes 
ing     ccM'als      m  n^   limestones   contain- 

Caradoc  in  ShrJpsh^re'^    ""«'"   '^^    ^""^ 
Carafe      i!^«"^«f).  Jhe    French    name 

uarageen.   See    Carrageen. 
CaraiteS.    See  Karaitea. 
Caraman.    See  Karaman. 
Caramania.   See  Karamama. 
CarambolaJ,f";ani'bo-la).    the    fruit 


Caramel  l''"'^"""*').  the  brown  m«a« 
the    temperature    o?"^^'?'*^"*^  f 

tt  V-T'h':'n"f  me"  oJ^'aTrtaTniei^ 
aration  of  candy.         =  "»  ■  certain  prep- 

Carana  Kesin  ^!«-'"a'n«),  a  kind 

Carapa  l^f'^'P").  *  ^enns  of  tropl- 
aceiP       A    £"   P'anta.   nat.   order  Meli- 

bark  iJ"n'  rfpute  »«  1"Tk*T'  ''^"'^ 
made  from  its  se«l»  ^r.!iiiS'*"'"*^*-  <>» 
crab-oil)  is  U8^  fn/?'"***  carap-oll  or 
of  ships  are  ^Jfl  ^"f^"'  ""^  ""»• 

wood  fs  c"red"erabio^:,?  *%h*^1^  .'^^ 
African  species  rr-  •  °*  ?"  »'  t*"* 
Coondi,  Kah.  *;;  tX*"*"*'  f.»"«> 
used  by  the  nem;e8  fnr  ml'b?*"'*  ""'  '■ 
anointing  theif  T^iS  "T-ti"*  1^ P,  "!!'* 
South  American  \^r!L  •  ®  <*."  «'  tb« 
««n.3  Pur?^e  also     ""*  "  "^  '»'  »"• 

Carapace  IIj^C^'PI'^-  'f"*  "pper  part 

of  ohelonian°'repti'les'"l"!?r"  V  ^""^ 
or  turtle,  the  lower 'no?f  ^''?  *"'"*'^'«e 
P'Mfron.  The  «m!^.''■'^'  >'"«  <*alled 
to  the  covering  TlheTn'f/^  *'«"  «»•«" 
surface  of  the*  Crustacea'''''''  ""P^''*"- 
^*''**  irainV^'„U"f''''j'3.17troy 
weighing  prSs  ^t^  ^*^^  Jeweler*  in 
term  is  also  u^  1°°^  ""''  ^V""^"-  The 
tionate  fineness  of  ^old  '^tT.  *'V'  ,P'"P«'- 
of  gold   i.s  dieidwl   intn't         .  Z^""^"^  °>*" 

parts,  and  it  is  .anS  J^M^^'/""  ^»»' 
carats  as  it  cnnfn.nJ  ♦  ^'''*'  P'  »«  many 
of  pure  metar'Ks  7/°;^"^""""  P"*- 
twenty-two  parts  of  n.,rt  "fi  ^^"ntain 
every  twentj^lfour  t  isTl/"'^  .""*  «' 
two  cora<«.  "  '"  *"'«   of  twenty- 

CaraUSiuS    ^Jafn'^i-us),  a  Roman  gen. 

lie  was  sent  by  ?he''V^''*  "^  '^'"•'"ia. 
"'in.nus  to  defend  the  Vn^'^r""  *'««• 
ngainst  the  Franks  and  s»^"'"'''I'  ^asta 
fj'eing  impending  dfJL^r«fol.°' =,''"*  '««■«- 
lirilain  and  got*hiSr  '  ^"^  '""''•'<'  »» 
Peror  by  his  legion.  r^T^'"'^!''*'"'''!  «•«- 
province  he  was  «h?»  »        *^-°-^-     'n  this 

six  years,  wK  heVas^" 'r'"  '''"S"*'' 
^ork  by  one  of  hl«  ««  assassinated  at 
<«•   (293  A.D.):  *'"^'*^"  "•"»«»  AUec- 

Caravacal]'«'-.-a-vaka),   a   town  „f 

and  43  milos^'l?; Vn^'T..*''  *^"<^'« 
Mure  a.     It  hn«  \..y  'J'  "f  the  town  of 

and    hemri^n    go<^r"?/*"'""«  "'  *«>len 
earthenware,    f^  i5.i4|"'    "*'**•    «»<» 


CaravaMio  (w-rt-T4j'«),  •  town 

Gera  d'  Adda.     It  i.  celebratS  I,  the 
birthplace  of    th«    two    neat    painter* 

Wai  Caravaggio.     Pop. 

Caravanno.  ^^chkl  ahoilo  am. 

^        ,  .  ■      '    MUOHI,  or  MCBIBin  DA 

low.  died  1609.  He  attained  diatlnction 
as  a  eoloriet  of  the  Neapolitan  scho^f 
^iK  ^"fH'^  /«"«  head  of  th^  .0- 
called  NatnraHste*  school.  He  was  coarn 
and  violent  in  hia  character  and  habl^ 
and  was  in  continual  trouble  throuih  hlil 
Suarrelsome  diepoaition.  Among  hia 
chief  pictures  are  the  Card  PUyl-  (L' 
Dresden),  the  Burial  of  Christ,  St^^eb^i^ 

Km./y."'"""   "*  ^•"'"'""'   »•«»   *   BoH 

CaravaggiO.    See  Caldara. 

Caravan  Ctar'a-van).  a  Persian  word 

r1.bbe?s.  S;.*'/.„«f hL  -ij^-'\iy    from 


Carbide 


principal  saila  were  lateen  taila.    It  wat 
la  command  of  three  such  caravela  tiiat 


robbep,  havinFln  vieV  princffi ly  £aTe 
or  pilgrimage..     In  Mohammedan'  S^S 

formJ't*''''°'v*''  ?"«'«"«  arrnnnuany 
Thft?  to  make  the  journey  to  Mecca 
The  moat  important  are  those  which  .nl 

CameV;U'"*JS°'"  Damascus' a^dCai'ro 
^n,!5  ***  ^'^  ■'  a  means  of  convev- 
ance  on  account  of  their  remarklbh, 
powers  of  endurance.  Many  of  the  nH 
K'  ^P^'.  however  travel^bj  4i!way 
where  this  is  available.  ^  railway. 

Caravansary  (kar-avan'sa-ri).  Cab- 
Po-f    -      1  AVAN8EBAI,     In     the 

f"?*'  •  .place  appointed  fir  receivUiK 
and  lodging  caravans;  a  kind  of  inn 
where  the  caravans  re^t  at  nhrht    be  m 

jr-eitr'-ofLSeirfeli 

|irxs-;a^.cslu^fre5e";^ 

Caravel  iJ":»-\*n.  «»>«  name  of  dif- 

ticularly    .'Tm°in''"shlp*''usTt;  X 
?n^"lJlf^"  and   ToHugu^e  fn   the'isfh 

^.1  -?rr'ar?H^p:7;K^^^^^^ 

had  foM  mot.  aad  .  bowapritrS  the 


Caravel  of  the  rifteeiith  Centary. 

Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  di<o 
covered  America. 

CaravellaS  (W-J^-vmas),  a  seapoK 
M  .     ,     .      "'    Uraiil,    prov.    Bahia. 

the  principal  port  of  the  surroundin* 
country,  and  the  headquarters  of  tbi 
^li.ut  4S00?  whale-fishery.       Pop 

Caraway  (kar'a-wn;  Camm  Carui), 
«i.»*  I  A.  ■■*  umbelliferous  biennial 
ftH^iLi'''/*'  ■  tapering  fleshy  root"  a 
lYJhi^  furrowed  rtem.  and  white  %e 
pinkish  flowers.  It  produces  a  weW- 
i^vILl   ■'^  J"^   *?.  confectionery    .,^1 

nlul,  ?M  "  extracted  and  the  liqueii 
called  kHmmel  prepared 

Carbazotio  Acid    i  kar-ba-aotik  >, 

««/>«^ .   n  n  XT  .n  >  from  carbon  aiid 

and  hi.S""^?'^'  ■  "ystalliiable  a.-ld 
and  bitter  substance  obtained  by  the  ue- 

Sher^lnlm'Jf  "1"*  «»  •°'''««  «nd  -olm 
other  animal  and  vegetable  substancta. 
xvu  of  great  importance  in  dyeluiir 
^Vhen  silk  which  has  been  treated  w"a 
a  mordant  of  «lum  or  cream  of  tarii? 
-  *^'°^"**l*''  •  "ol""""  of  this  acid     t 

Often1.iri,  "  •>?«""'"'    yellow    coior 

1  J?    called    picrio   acid.      It    is    eaMilv 

soluble  in  w«fer  and  not  a   •fast*""; 

Carbide     (karlnd),    a    compound    of 

IZrZ  '**C""ne  important  au  an  abundant 
fnnnwn-^f  ■'^fy'ene.  remarkable  for  nl 
llluniinating  powers,     it  i,  produced  bv 

o?.T'    I  .■"  electric  furnace,   the  cartoon 

H "1,ce*'''Th.r'"1'"'°1  ^"'«  a  solldT^hl 
ia'?  ti.i       '  '    '''"''»    hrnurtt    lnt«   c»n' 

comD^S,B''Vh"'  Sr*."**."  ■  double  dl 
composition,  the  principal  product  haag 


Carbine 


Carbonic  Aoid 


Carbine  dmr-Wn).     Soe  carabine. 

Carbohydrate  (•'ar-bo-hi'drat)    an 

ttrfflm  '^  proportion  ''^rtort 
water    (H,0),   as  starch   and   cellulos.^ 

Carbolic  Acid  ^•'^''-bfi'ik :  c.h,o), 

coal-tar  I*  i.  «.u°  **^'*^  "btained  from 
crvstalffno  M'.  ^^^".P""'  »  colorless 
fnnnH  o  ""bstanre.  but  It  is  usually 
found  as  an  oily  liquid,  colorless    with 

CaZh-,"*."?:;'^  """^  «  ch4raoteri8tfc  S. 
Carbolic  acid   is  now  much  employed  aa 

taaen  internally  in  oases  in  wliioh  cteZ 
«ote  is  indicated:  but  its  prinfil  us^ 
"  T^rT,''  ".^  ""  external  apXatbn 

fr.c?Sres  "aL*d  "}!,''' f  ^^^es.  Tmpmind 
h«.  u  '  """  ^o  abscesses  nfter  thev 
have  been  opened,  about  which  it  eS 
Hshes  a  protective  zone,  due  to  its  an tf^^ 
tic  properties,  and  repels  invasion  of  fh^ 

Xh'"  'o^lTJ'r'''^'"  tKnlphoro! 
w  nnd     Thi'''^'^"''^i'T*"'PO''it'"n  in  the 

interior  of  X  wound 'cvIm:?'*'.  "'"i  ""^ 
avid  and  phenol!  '*'''  "'-*'  '""^'"" 

Carbon  ,^i^"'*'"n^    <^w    of    the    most 

cal  -Jmh^w^'''  "'"'  .""^  'Haniond  :  Che  u- 
itai  symbol  C.  atom  c   weieht  l"      -iiT, 

thrH?!:"  *]'•"  P"r^''t  form  ffVaVhon^  n 
the  different  varieties  of  chare  al  '  h, 
••<>«1,  anthrar-  t«    ,.tr     if  li  „.  1         ',  '" 

from    most   oreanio    Ji..""*^  ^  vl>t«in«'d 

.r;i,rrSerrr"^4"-«'^" 

'•.vdrogeu  Isp"  lallv  ff  fn/*"^^'^"-     ^^'i«h 
two  corowund..    hnV  ^"fbon  forma  only 


^.».-    v»,„v„,c  A„a,  tote,  etc. 
Carbonan  (""r-bo-na'rl ;  lit.  •  charcoal- 
Tt«Hfl„  ««iui  •'""ers'),  the  name  of  an 

f»-.f^  I    ''uT?  '^^^^  formed  by  the  NVan,  I 


n 

itan    republicans    durinjr    the    relVii    .  f 

tV^i""  <*'V?'>'  anJ  had  for '  ?H  .h 
ject  the  expulslcn  of  the  stmnirerH  and 

me„r*'T.K'''T"*,°f  *  democratic  govern 
Sken    f?„m''/h!:"^*^'.*''«.<^"''on«rl  was 

bnraer  Tin!?*  ^^"H  °'  ">«  chnrcoal- 
ourner.  A  lodge  was  haracca  (a  hut)  •  a 
meeting  was  vendita    (a  sale)"  an  I'm^ 

wer?"fo„r"«?/    «/'«  , -S/a!   "We" 
were   ronr   grades   In    the   societv    and 
he  ceremonies  of  initiation  w^re  charac- 
terized by  many  mystic  rites     The  order 

"ToOo'lo'4l''on;;"°''""K«°'  ^^onta'ned^from' 
soM^Wlv  ^;^  memlH?rs,  and  increased 

about  650,000  new  members  are  said  t. 

u.  u  "  ."*"  been  formed  in  Frnnoe   wlih 
nmS-  l''*^   J.'"Jl'"l   Carbonar?  ^ialga 

["m  oi  ?Wh^'"^1  '^*"«  «»«  headquSr- 
tew  of  Carbonarism.     The  ..rennlziition 

io&  crn'e^tfon\7ri;''Tt  f  ^"'  '''f 
form  the  part.v  of  "Sung  irai;-""  Tl" 
5:\'""t.on   of  the   Kingdoif  of  Lly^,!^ 

tar  Donates  O"ir'bo-nats),  compounds 
carbon!..  n..lH  »im  """^    ^^   ^"^   "n«on   of 

Sl' "■■"••'■""  "'^""'  "  "PP™"?,°o- 
tarOOndale      (kor'bon-<lfil),  a  city  of 

Carbonic  Acid  <''ar-bi»n'ik ;    co  ) 

carhonio  anhydride  TZXlTr^  w""'"* 
RaseouR  comnonnrf    >?io     "'*'*  <i*oxulv.   a 

without  smelfVtri,,.  ^^''^^n.    colorlosK. 
as  hydrogen   tuS7"M°  V."*«  ««  »'«'»v.' 


!!!r        m  Otrbonio  Qzide 


Cftrbnretted 


the  tingle  exception  of  macaesiam,  whicli 
^m  barn  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
riioxide),  or  aniniai  life,  acting  aa  a 
narcotic  poison  when  pres^'nl  in  the 
air  to  tlie  extent  of  only  4  or  6  per 
t-ent.  It  is  disengaged  from  fermenting 
liquors  and  from  decompoaing  vegetable 
and  animal  substanoeB,  and  \n  largely 
.•vol rod  from  fissures  in  the  earth,  con- 
wtitutinB  the  chokedamp  of  mines.  From 
Its  weight  it  has  a  tendenry  to  subside 
Into  low  places,  vaults  and  wells,  ren- 
dering some  low-lying  places,  aa  the  Upas 
valley  of  Java,  and  many  caves,  unin- 
habitable. It  has  a  pleasant,  acidulous, 
pnngent  taste,  and  aerated  beverages  of 
all  kinds — beer,  champagne,  and  carbon- 
ateo  mineral  water — owe  their  refreshing 
qualities  to  its  presence,  for  though 
poisonous  when  taken  into  the  lungs,  it  is 
•Kieeable  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 
This  acid  is  formed  and  given  out  during 
the  respiration  of  animals,  and  in  all 
ordinary  combustions,  from  the  oxidation 
of  carbon  in  the  fuel.     It  exists  in  large 

Quantity  in  all  limestones  and  marbles, 
t  is  evolved  from  the  colored  parts  of  the 
flowers  of  plants  both  fay  night  and  day, 
and  from  the  green  parts  of  plants  dur- 
ing the  niirht.  During  the  day  plants 
absorb  it  from  the  atmosphere  through 
their  leaves,  and  it  forms  an  important 
part  of  their  substance  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  carbohydrates. 

Carbonic  Oxide,  9A?^^  sionoxtde 

,  ^  ,     .    ,  '  (t^O),  a  substance 

obtained  by  transmitting  carbonic  acid 
over  red-hut  fragments  of  charcoal,  con- 
tained in  a  tube  of  iron  or  porcelain, 
and  also  liy  several  other  processes,  in 
which  its  molecule  loses  one  atom  of 
oxygen.  It  is  a  colorless,  inodorous,  ir- 
respirable,  gas.  sp.  gr.  0.9727,  has  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline  properties,  is  very 
poisonous,  and  burns  with  a  pale  lav- 
ender flame.  It  is  a  constituent  of 
siluininating  gas. 

Carboniferous  System  [^^-^  '°- 

jn  geology,  the  great  group  of  strata  which 
lie  between  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  below 
rud  the  Permian  or  Dyas  formation  above, 
named  from  the  quantities  of  coal,  shale, 
and  other  carbonaoenus  matter  contained 
in  them.  They  include  the  coal  measures, 
millstone  grit,  and  mountain  limestone, 
the  first  being  uppermost  and  containing 
Jhe  chief  coal-fields  that  are  worked. 
Iron-ore,  limestone,  clay,  and  building- 
iiono  are  also  yielded  abundantlv  by  the 
earbonlferoua  strata  which  are  found 
in  manv  parti  of  the  world,  oft*a  cov- 
ering large  areas.  (Se*  Coal)  As 
coal  eonslsta  e««entially  of  laetaaiorphoscd 
regetabW  matter,  foaaJl  planta  are  very 


numeroua  lo  the  carboniferous  rocka,  motv 
than  ISOO  apwiiaa  of  them  having  been 
named,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
ferns,  tree  lycopoda,  and  large  b>rae- 
tail-like  plants.  The  animals  include  in- 
eects,  scorpions,  amphibians,  nanierous 
corals,  crinoids,  moiluscti,  cephalopods, 
sharks,  and  other  fishes. 

Carbon  Points,  1°  '''<Ttri«-  lighting. 

'two  pieces  of  very 
hard,  compact  carbon,  between  which  the 
electric  current  is  broken,  so  that  the 
resistance  which  they  offer  to  the  passage 
of  the  current  producea  a  light  of  ex- 
traordinary brilUancT. 

Carbomndnm  ("r-be-mn'dum),    a 

aiiicate  of  carbon, 
produced  by  fusing  sand  and  coke  (mixed 
with  salt  and  sawdust)  in  the  license 
heat  of  an  electric  furnace.  There  re- 
sults a  mass  of  bright  blue  crystals  nearly 
as  hard  as  diamond,  and  now  much  used 
as  an  abrasive  material,  it  being  better 
adapted  than  corundum  to  certain  kinds 
of  work. 

Carboy  C^ar'bolK  a  large  and  some- 
•^  what  globular  bottle  of  green 
glass  protected  by  an  outside  covering  of 
wiokerwork  or  other  material,  for  carry- 
ing vitriol  or  other  corrosive  liquid. 
Carbuncle  ('««r'bung-kl),  a  beautiful 
.  .  Rem    of   a   deep-red    color 

with  a  mixture  of  scarlet,  found  in  the 
East  Indies.  When  held  up  to  the  sun 
it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  becomes  exactly 
of  the  color  of  a  burning  coal.  The  car- 
buncle of  the  ancients  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  garnet. 
Carbuncle.  *?  ""fsefv,  an  Inflamma-    ^ 

/  tion  of  the  true  skin  and 
tissue  beneath  It  akin  to  that  occurring  in 
boils.  It  is  more  extensive  than  the 
latter,  and  instead  of  one  has  several 
cores.  It  is  associated  with  a  bad  state 
of  general  health,  from  which  condition 
Its  danger  arises,  for  it  may  threaten  life 
by  exhaustion  or  blood  poisoning.  With 
regard  to  the  local  treatment,  the  prin- 
cipal thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  free 
incision  into  the  tissues.  As  much  of  the 
contents  aa  possible  should  then  be 
pressed  out,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing 
anplud.  The  patient's  strength  should 
be  supported  by  nourishing  and  easily- 
digested  food,  and  tonics  and  cordials 
should  be  administerfd. 
Carburet    fkar'ba-ret).  the  old  name 

for  Carbide. 
Carburetted   C'ar'bp-ret-ed),    Hydho. 

.„.„ .      S»i».  the  name  given  to 

rvio  compounds  of  oarbon  and  hvdrogen, 
one  known  as  Hgkt  carbureiud  hydropen 
and  the  other  aa  defiant  aa:  The 
iorni*r  <fc  tu^  wmpownd  CH,  which  oocura 
In  coalmines   (firednrnp)  and  abotjt  th« 


Carburettor 


Cardan 


f 


nelKhborhood  of  ■tasiMnt  pool..     Mixed 

Ik?*.**'^'^  «*■  *^  wplodes.    The  latter  is 
obtained  from  diatllBng  coal  or  fat  7uh^ 

L'«  "  ^''°."  explode"  when  mixed  with 
^D  or  twelve  vofume.  of  atmo«phlric  «ir 

tarOUrettor,  ■"    appliance    used    iu 
»!..    II     ij    #    .    gasoline  engines  to  mix 

S  J  ''"'Thi.'"'''    ""•'.  ■!.'    t«   obtain   a 
pK«.      u     ^^P**/  *■  'Jrawn   into   the 


Carcagente  <^*'"-k*-*en'tfl).  a  town 

ValenoiA  n«  n.  T  ^P"'"*'  province  of 
dettfnl  «J''*  •'"^"'  *^"  built,  with 
aeiiKbtfiil      promenades      and      aardens 

S"&*°  "■"'°'  '"•^-  "d\iik*"pop': 

Carcajou    l^*/'^"-J«).    «    "Pecles    of 

America.  i/eCl'ft'ra/ri  '^  ~"'^'' 
Carcanet  (kar'ka-net),  a  necklace  or 
/I  „  <»llar  of  jewels. 

Carcass  <"«^ka8),  in  military  Ian- 
^ ,        guage,    an    iron    case     with 

mate?i'airw»  K  ^l'^  Susui  e 
mSrtIr  hnJif.*^'*  '"  •^'s'^harged  from  a 
S^t  fire  tS  hT/i^I!'  °'  fV"'  and  intended  to 
feniS!      '»"*''''''«''.  8»»P8.  and  wooden  de- 

CarcaSSOnne     (k»r-ka-8on),      capital 

which  communicate  hv  a  i,..i!i-  lown, 

the  river     Th«  ^iJi  ♦  ^  a  bridge  spanning 

a  douMe  wa^l    na?t  oMt '"  ""T""^^  ^y 
b.  a,  nbuTa\oThe  V  L"othT'Th/n  *'* 

"       ,;  "f    ™odern    houses.      The    stanle 
'^^  if.^ture  is  woolen  cloth.    R,^X 

Carcinoma  (kar-sl-na'ma).     See  Can- 
Card,  ?°  Instrument  for  combing  onen- 

ng  bent  teeth  of  wire  in  «?hf,  ^^  Z"""*; 
Anther,  and  nailing  tWstn  -  '^'^^  "J 
oblong  board  to  which  «  h„n-i.'"r^  "^ 
taehed.  But  wool  »n3  «  ^^"""^'^  *»  «'" 
generally  cardid  in  "nisXVth'  ^Z 

word"  «er?;eS^th^^  T^'-r^  ^hl 
carrfc,  a  tea»L  from  r^^'l,  *''•'  ^'••'nfh 
tease/s  b^^'r  n^e/°ff  c"a'rd\  ^''-^'e. 

C»^d,    JaVetaVl^^'reSiir^a^r^ 


^^^ .  4  P'*'^*  °'  cardboard  on  which  mn» 
printed  certain  colored  devicM  orira^ 

ing  games.    A  modem  pack  of  DlayinJ- 

mnL-i,      '  i*°    '^    (hearts    and    dia- 
raonda),    and    two    black    rsDadM    mnA 

??- rr**""*  Picture-cardla  (co^rfHrards) 

«?d"n*um'b3  ^r"**  ''"-^•C"''  *'^  °'hi 
»ooofli?„i^»    f^  ^'^"  °°«'  t''*  ace,  to  ten. 

t^hf  ro.'**  1^*  P'P?  •"■  "■'k»  bilon^ng 
to  the  respective  suits  printed  on  tSm 

origin,  but  this  ia  doubtful.  ThevwlS 
known  in  Europe  in  the  i4th  cent^^ 
The  manufacture  of  playing  cardiT  K* 
the  enormous  numbe«  of  fhem  nsed  S 
H?7  n  ^  l,"r«  importance,   and   the, 

efflct?vr^i"t^  h  I  '^'K'  "••""t'*^  "^ 
enecuve  style,  the  backs  often  being  verv 

ornamental.  A  large  number  of  Mmn! 
"^Played  with  cirds.  S.me  "nvSlving 
skfn  ^th"-"'?:!  f  "f  <^n.bining  chance  and 
f „!.  '  1^®  "^"l  *5^  tbem  furnishing  v.rv 
Sm"?'''*  and  intellectual  amusement 
whist,  perhaps,   the  best,  is  a   very  fine 

Sfn'^trf^"*-"'?^'  tbe  method  now  em! 
fihi^li  ''l^'^V'**."'??  tbe  books  in  a 
library  and  for  similar  purposes  The 
name  cards  are  perforated  add  arranged 
alphabetically  on  a  wire  in  a  ca  "    TWa 

IZ^r'  i^A  '*  ""«'  «a»y  to  conault  thSm 
andjo  add  new  cards  in  their  appropK 

Cardamine^^a''-^"-'ni'ne).  a  genus  of 

-m.     See  Cucifoo-ti.^-*-  ""'^  ^^"'^«- 

Cardamoms  (kar'damoms),  the  aro- 
^^i.  .         -    niatic  capsules  of  diflFer. 

5'^LjCr'"'"  "'  ?'?»'»  "f  the  nat    order 

«".'/«jrf./o««m.  a  AladSascJ?  pllnt?,Z 
middle-«i2ed  and  the  smaU,  both  ausTOsefi 
i^na'tiveV^'"^.  "'  4.  Carda'S^^J 
IslandL  tL?""**'''  .""^  other  eastern 
S  «to«  tI^T  '■^o«[°'»''i  in  the  United 
offipJnni  ^barmacopoPia,    called     true    or 

Jr.  J      ^".^folabar   caritamoma,   are    the 

Zr  «nA  n    ^  "'  the  mountains  of  Mala- 

fhe  St  nf^""-    ^*^^'°"  ^rdamoma  an 
tne  fruit  of  A    m-ana-paradin. 

Cardan  lh"^?'rr^.'  "f  catoa'no.  Ge»>. 


Cardboard 


Cardinal 


ultimately  went  to  Rome.  Hera  he  was 
receivea  into  tlie  medical  college,  and  was 
allowed  a  pennion  by  the  pope.  He  ac- 
quired extraordinary  reputation  as  a 
physician,  and  was  invited  to  Scotland 
to  attend  Archbishop  Hamilton  of  St. 
Andrews,  who  had  been  sick  for  ten  years, 
and  who  was  restored  to  health  By  his 
prescriptions.  He  made  some  important 
discoveries  in  algebra,  studied  astrology, 
pretended  to  a  gift  of  prophecy,  and  wrote 
a  lorge  number  of  hooka.  His  chief 
worta  are  De  Vita  Propria,  an  account 
of  himself;  Ara  Magna,  a  treatise  on 
"«e!>.™  5  />«  Rerum  Varietates  De  Berum 
SubUhtate;  etc. 

Cardboard  (kaj^'bOrd),  a  Und  of 
stiff  paper  or  pasteboard 
lor  cards,  etc.,  usually  made  by  sticking 
together  several  sheets  of  paper.  Car£ 
board  that  is  white  throughout  is  called 
brutol  board ;  that  which  is  brown,  with 
or  without  a  coating  or  surface  of  white, 
is  called  strawboard  or  manila  board. 
Cardenas  (kar-da'nas),  a  seaport  on 
^/vo     „  ,the  north  coast  of  Cuba, 

103  miles  E.  of  Havana,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail.  One  of  the  principal 
commercial  centers  of  the  island;  cmef 
oA^So^'  ^"^f*''  molasses,  and  coffee.    Pop. 

Cardi  (J^f^r'AH),  Lodovico,  sumamed 
*"  Civoli,  or  Ciaoli,  ItaUan  painter 
and  architect,  bom  in  1559 ;  died  in  1631. 
He  studied  painting,  and  afterwards 
formed  his  style  on  the  works  of  Andrea 
Jcl  Sarto.  Correggio,  and  Baroccio.  His 
architectural  works  possess  considerable 
merit.  Among  his  pictures  are:  Th« 
Cnnveraton   of   8t.    Paul   at   Rome,    The 


Martyrdom  of  Stephen,  The  Triniti/, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  Eccc  Homo  at 
Florence.  He  painted  many  altar  pieces, 
cxcollcd  to  some  degree  as  an  engraver, 
ond  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspective. 
Cardiac  (k^'di-nk)  medicines,  those 
^  ...  which  act  upon  the  heart. 
Cardiade  <kar'di-a-d«).  a  family  of 
■  1  J.  X.  lamellibranchiate  molluscs 
including  the  cockles  nnd  their  allies 

Cardiff      )>«l'«"':     'th*"   citv   on    the 
V.  ^    *  {OF  ).  a  municipal  and  par- 

linmentary  borough  and  seaport,  tho 
county  town  of  Glamorganshire,  \Valp.s. 
sitnatetl  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taff  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn.  It  is  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing town,  and  the  principal  outlet  for 
the  mineral  pro<lnoe  and  manufactures  of 
Month  Wales.  Iron  shipbuilding  is  car- 
ried on,  and  there  are  iron  and  other 
works  on  a  large  scale.  Among  the  chief 
buildings  are  the  county  buildings,  town- 
h nil,  infirmary,  university  college  (for 
8.  Wales  and  Monmouthshire),  law 
<^«rts,  fret  library  and  museum,  etc. 
0— U— 3 


Tho  docks  are  extensive  and  well  con- 
structed (total  area  about  200  acres), 
and  various  improvements  to  the  port 
have  been  lately  carried  out.  As  regard 
tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  Cardiff  is 
an  important  port  in  Great  Britain ;  in 
fsspect  of  coal  exported  it  in  among  the 
7"**  ^VS5J*  ^  *•*"  *  castle  which  dates 
from  1080.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  who  has  modernised  it, 
and  converted  part  of  it  into  a  residence. 
Population  (1911).  182,259. 

Cardiff  Qiant.   ^^.  ?^™°  s^^en  to  a 

»     rudely  carved  statue. 
^^  "H.,?!  Cardiff,  Now  York,  in  IM^ 
and  exhibited  as  a  petrified  human  body. 
It  was  eventually  proved  to  be  a  fraud, 
wbtco  bad  been  carved  in  Iowa,  secretly 
conveyed  to  Cardiff  and  buried  there. 
Cardigan     (kar'dl-gan),    the    county 
a     ♦K  w  .        *"''?     9'     Cardiganshfr/. 
South  Wales,  on  the  river  Teifi,  about  i 
miles  from  its  mouth  in  Cardigan  Bay. 
Vessels  of  light  tonnage  come  up  to  the 
wharves.     The  ruins  of  Cardigan  Castle, 
famous    in    VVebh    history,    are    in    the 
vicinity.      The    salmon-fishery    is    exten- 
sively earned  on.     Previous  to  1885  it 
was  one  of  a  group  of  parliamentary  bor- 
oughs.    Pop.  3578.— The  county  of  Cat- 
digan  has  an  area  of  603  sq.  miles,  of 
J'hich  two-thirds  is  under  crops  or  pas- 
ture.    The  surface  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  is  mountainous,  but  inter- 
spereed    with    fertile    valleys,    while    the 
southern  and  western  districts  are  more 
level    and    produce    abundance    of   com. 
Ihe  county  has  an  extensive  coast-line, 
and    many   of   the  male   population   are 
sailors  and  fishermen.    It  is  rich  in  metal- 
liferous  lodes,  the  leafl-mines  still  yielding 

•T'^V>  ^''^^eli?<^P«l  t"^  »8  Abcryst- 
with.    Pop.  59.877. 

Cardisran  Bay.    "  '■'*®  open  expanse 

__  ..  7  »«^  ,  •  '  .  of  wea  on  the  west 
coast  of  Wales,  having  Cardiganshire  on 
rh*  ea»»t  and  Carnarvon  on  the  north. 
Cardinal  (knrMi-nal) .  an  ecclesiastical 
1-  r.u  u  !>""<•<'  >n  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic l.hurch,^who  has  a  voice  in  the  con- 
clave at  the 
election  of  a 
pope,  the  popes 
being  taken 
from  tho  cardi- 
nals. The  car- 
dinals are  ap- 
pointed by  the 
pope,  and  are 
divided  into 
three  classes  or 
n._.i    «.  ™  ^  orflers,  compris- 

OwdtaaiiiHrt.  inK  gix  bislioris. 

nfty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacons    mak- 
ing  seventy  at   most.     These  constitute 


CutUulBird 


i 


I 
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•^  *'«*<' ColJege  apd  rompow  the  poDc'a 
wincn  OriglnaUT  they  *;;rre  sa^^Vdil 
nate  In  rank  to  biiboM ;  bat  they  now 
have  the  preceduw.  TEe  chief  .ynfhol  Jf 
ll!  te'*^  of  cardinal  it  a  low-crowned, 
broad-brimnied  red  hat,  with  two  cordii 
dependlnir  from  It,  one  from  either  aide. 
2»ch  having  afteen  tamels  at  it.,  n- 
tremity.  Other  insiniia  are  a  red 
Wretta,  a  purple  cassock,  a  sapphire  ring, 

Cardinal  Bird,  c^rdinnn,  virgin. 

»      _,  «*»•««.  a   North 

fiJ?l*l2S"*,""'  °'  *•*•  fi°«'h  'amilv.  with  0 
fine  red  plumage  and  a  cre«t  on  the  head. 

tale,   hence  one   of  its   common    names. 

^nffc.il*'"'  "tarling     Called  also  *rar/"f 
aiV«6eafe  or  rartftnot  jwoaftco*   and  red- 

Cardinal-flower,  ^^''   '">"><'   <>om- 

r.vjii'  ...  nionly     eiven     to 

T'OUha  cardinnii,    because  of  Its  large! 
very  ,howy.   and   intensely   red   flowenr- 

iiJ'ni  ?i!*'!^°'  *!}•  ^'°'»«^  States,  Iro": 
Ing  on  the  edge  of  streams. 

Cardinal  Points,  *•'*  "5  s..  e..  and 

horizon :  the  four  lnte«;cti:rns '„^  tL  t 
vrnFcal'M:'  ""•''"  •""'  «-  P^- 

Cardinal  Virtues,  ?J"  pw.ncipai. 

inorals,  a  name  applied  to' KtVc^  ^  nrli" 
dence  temperance,  ind  fortitude!  '  ^  " 
Cardinif  (•'ard'InK),  the  process  that 
"  wool,  cotton,  flax,  etc  un- 
&  P^^"'  »"  -pinning,  to  fe  ?he 
fibers  all  in  one  direction,  and  removl 
Jll  foreign  substances.     s4  Card  " 

Carditis  <i"'":<"t"').    inflammation    of 

S^^#;  ^  f%h"t°fernK;„Trani' 

Cardium  l'j«'"'<i'-"n>)-    Sce  cocku 

(the  mollusc). 
CardOna  (•'•'••■-dO'na),  a  Spanish  town 
...       .      prov.   of  Barcelonti       In    <>■ 

hiuh"?hi';h  L*""  i"'  i:ocSit"\noo% 

he  sunSLht  *t/-  '^".""."'f  appearance  in 
regulSv  minlV''  "t-f'^^h-  pure  and  is 
reguiariy    mined,    whi  e    vases.    cro«isp«. 

sfei."'  '""*'*'  ^'■°'"  *»'«'  ""terial?    PoS 

Cardoon     Otar-d»n'),    the    Cyvdra 

Plant  belonging  To'^he'Se  p"en^r„^°ti 

*t    Is   a    native   of   Cannda      TliV  .i.ir^t 
fleshy  stalks  and   ribs  of  its  lea  res  ir^ 

able.     In  this  coiintrv  th-v  ?»?.•  D.»t  nS 


Carey 


to'FraSe.'"'*  '°"°  ■"  imporUnt  ohiect 

Cards,  Playing.  8e«  c»rd. 
Cardncoi  lWf-d«>t'che),  oioust,  an 

J.      ..I.      ,    Italian  poet,  born  at  Val- 
wWi?f.  •'"ll  2T    iSseT  died  in  lOOT. 
WWIe  fiUlng  the  chair  of  Italian  Utera 
wil-  *-  i"^'-  *»•, wrote  the  cK'brated 
«|rm«»  to  Satan  and  other  poems.     The 

HeV^fTa^  &rtrr'"  '"  **'^  ""^* 
Cardnni      (kar'dH-us).     See  Thtttle. 

CareeniniP  (•ta-'*n'lnt),     a     nautical 
,  .  .         t*"™  '*>•■  heaving  or  bring- 

ing a   ship   to  lie  on  one   side   for   the 
purpose  of  caulking,  repairing,  cleansinjr. 
paying  with  pitch,  or  the  like. 
Caret      li^aret ;  L.,  •  there  is  something 
wanclng  ).  in  writing,  a  marlt 
made    thus,    a,   which   shows   that   s..m.>- 
thing.  omitted  in  the  line,  is  superscribed 
or  inserted  in  the  margin. 
CareW    <•'*/*>•  Thomab    an   English 
/„.«ii     .     fS^  °?.'"°.  **'  *  Gloucestershiro 
'l^n^/'^M^'  ^'."^  ^"  l^-"^-     Educated 
at  Oxford,  he  cultivated  polite  llteratur.' 
m   the  midst  of  a  life  of  affluence  and 
gaiety,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  eu- 
logy by  Ben  Jonson,  Davenant,  and  other 
writers  of   the  period.      His   works  an' 
masques,   lyrics,   and   sonnets,   and   were 
first  printed  in  1040. 
CareX    (ka'feks),   a   large  genus   of 
*i         ,       Pi'^J.**'    ""*•   oi^er  Cyperacee: 
the  sedges.    They  are  perennial  grass-like 
herbs,  wth  unisexual  flower.  agg?Sae,l 
in    spikelets.      There   are    more    thin    a 
thousand  soecies,  over  140  of  which  are 
natives  of  North  America. 
Carey    (•'a're).    Hbnbt,    a    composer. 
T      J       .  a™roati8t,    and    poet,    bom    at 

George  SaviUe.  Marquis  of  Halifax  H,. 
composed  the  words^nd  musfc  of  man v 
popular  songs,  including  Sally  in  o^r 
Alley,  Ood  Save  the  King,  etc.  He  also 
wrote  farces  and  other  works.  He  is 
said  to  have  committed  suicide,  1713. 
His  son  Gborge  Savillk  Caret  (iwri 
about  1743,  died  1807)  waT  also^a 
voluminous  v/riter  of  songs. 
Carey  ( ^l"*  > .  Henbt  Chables,  econo. 
di.-,)  ISTn^'^h'^™  '''  Philadelphia  1793 ; 
X IoIk  *''"^  "^  ^'«*  the  eldest  son  of 
Matthew  Carey,  a  bookseller  and  author 

rJl°.nYfP'^  ^'"J"  «»  Political  Econom,. 
advooatinK  a  protective  tariff.     In  1^ 

i^^"  oJ^^-''}^    *""    afterwards    expanded 

n^,-^a       i™l'<Jrtaut     works    are    1% 
^*^if   «J^»«em;    The  Patt,    the   PrJelt 

.vffHce,  erp.    OriiiBally  a  free-ij'ader  h" 


Gar^ 


Caribbet 


kMame  ui  advocato  for  urotM-tlt>ii :  h«>M 
th«t^  trowth  of  popuUtlon  was  aclf- 
rpguiatiBK ;  nnd  wan  itpiM>H«><l  to  the 
thcoriefl  of  Uicardo  and  oth«ra  «n  th«  Utw 
of  diiuinishod  returns  from  th**  snil  uiid 
on  rent. 


uiitliui-  of  II  Hitimete  Urammor,  and  traoa- 
latfd  (M'v.ral  Kngliah  works  into  Benaali. 
bauskrit,  aua  Burme««. 

Canrill  tkar'gil).  DoNAtD,  a  «tottl«lj 
•         cnvenuutiug      preacher, 


Carey,    ^iatthkw    (itoo-ib.*),   aa 

,,  .      V     American    author    and    pub- 

ili.    'i     '■°  *"  Dublin,  Iri-lun.!.     JIo  wjw 

obllKea  to  fleo  from  Irebmd  In  consotiuencc 


born  about  1«10 ;  dieS  w8l.    Ha  studied 

at  Ab«;rde«u,  and  became  minister  of  tlie 

Barony  Church  iu  Ulaafow  in  1060.     In 

1«TU  he  t<H)k  part  in  the  buttle  of  Both- 

"  J'T""*  "u  """  """*  *'V'"""  •"  c-onmiiupDce    well  Bridxp,  whore  lit-  was  woundetl.     IIo 

I.  ?^  1.     "'"'??V""?  aU«lre8s  to  the  lloman    had  a  principal  band  in  the  QueenHferry 

t^^uthoUcu,^  which   ho  pubUsliwl   in    1778.   and    Sanquhar    Declarationa.     For    foi^ 

""  *     ■  pally  exeommunicatina  Charles  II,   the 

Duke  of  York,  and  others,  he  was  exe- 
cuted at  Edinburgh  for  high  treason. 

CareO  <^*'''»'*).  the  goods  or  mercha* 
»  diso  carriwl  by  a  trading  vessel 
fr«>m  one  plate  to  another.  When  part 
of  the  cargo  is  on  deck  it  ia  called  the 
dec*  cargo,  as  distinguished  from  the 
inftoarrf  csr^o. 


Seeking  shelter  In  Krnnce  bo  bt-cnme  ac- 
quainted with  B»»ujamin  B'rnnklin  nnd  re- 
turaing  to  Ireland  set  himself  to  winniuic 
Bclf-determination  for  Li«  untivo  land.  lie 
became  editor  of  the  VoluuUcr'a  Journal 
and  through  its  inlluonce  Kninwl  temiK>- 
rnry  independence  for  Ireland.     lie  wns 
triwl  for  libel  In  1784  nnd  imprisoned.   On 
his  release  he  emigrated  to  America  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  founded 
the  rcnnsylvania  Herald.     With  Bishop 
White  he  established  the   first  Sundav- 
scbool  Society  and  wns  one  of  the  founJl- 
era  of  the  Uibemian  Society. 
Carey.     ^<"*^   NoiciurrrE    (7-1000), 
'»     an  English  novelist,   bom  in 
fe^?.'.'"."-,,'^'*®  published   her  first  novel. 
If  elite  a  Mcmortcs,  in  ISOG,  nnd  from  that 
date  wrote  a  number  of  books,  wholesome 
in  tone,   though  not  of  a  high  order  of 
literary  merit.     Among  her  novels  which 
attained   wide  circulation   were  Barbara 
lleathcotc'a  Trial,  Not  Like  Other  Oirla, 
Other   People  a   Uvea,    The   Mistrcaa   of 
lirao  Farm,  and  My  Lady  Frivol. 
Carey.     William,  an  English  oriental 
V       ,  '^SSl'"^ ,';"''  Christian  miasion- 
nry,  bom  in  1761 ;  died  at  Serampore  ISHi. 
He  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
but  his  nntural  turn  for  languages,  and 
his  zoul  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  were 
too  strong  to  be  overcome.    With  the  little 
assistance  be  could  procure  he  acquired 
l4itin,  Oreek,  and   Ifebrew,  and  likewise 
studied    theology      In    1786    he    became 
pastor  of  a  Baptiut  congregation  at  Moul- 
ton,   and   later   at   Leicester.     In   1783 
he  sailed  for  the  East  Indies  as  a  Baotltt 
missionary,  and  in  1800,  in  conjunction 
with   Marshman,   Ward,  and   others,   he 
founded  the  missionary  college  at  Seram- 
pore.    Here  he  had  a  printing-oress.  and 
issuetl  various  translatio".  of  the  Scrin- 
nires.     His  first  work   was      a  Bengali 
f.rammar.      It     was     followed     by     the 
HitopadtHha,  In  the  JIahratta  tongue,  a 

'In  \^*"*i''{*  'iCi".''<»«-  ^nder  bis  direct 
i^x  «*nH  ♦'i;''°lt  ^'y«  ^"  translated  Into 
^/'  °2S  *]••  ^^'^  Testament  into  twenty. 
^wS'^^i^^i  '^'J'^ts.  He  WM  long 
aro^jsp,  of  Sanskrit.  Mahratta"  an| 
S^?. Ja  Calcattt.— Hia  son,  Ftta 
Cabt.  bora  In  1788:  died  18M;  wa™ 


Cana  <''ft''i-«).  an  andent  country, 
forming  the  s.w.  corner  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  partly  wttled  in  early  times 
by  (.reek  colonists  chiefly  of  the  Dorian 
race.  It  was  included  iu  the  dominions 
of  Cm-sus,  King  of  Lydia,  and  on  his 
overthrow  by  Cyrus  was  transferred  to 
tne  lersinu  monarchy,  under  whose  pro- 
tection a  dynasty  of  Carian  princes  waa 
established.  About  B.C.  12!)  it  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Komau  province  of  Asia. 

-m!!l."J''»i'"'K?7'"*''"*'  •"»<'  Miletus  were 
among  the  chief  towns. 

CariaCO  (V'",'^*''''*)'  »  waport  town 
th»  «..!#  f  r>  ^  f*"'""!".  situated  E.  of 
the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  near  the  mouth  of 

T1.1  n  i#  V*r.  **.'"«'  '»«'"*•  Pop-  7000. 
The  Gulf  of  Cariaco  is  38  miles  lon« 
from  5  to  10  broad,  from  80  to  100 
tains"'  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 

CarioCOU     l>"'''*-ajf«>.    the    Virginian 

season,     in   spring  it    s  reddish  brown 

Cariama.   See  Scriema. 
CariatiJeS.     See  Caryatidei. 

Caribbean  Sea  yi";!;^'"  V  V'^::* 

.  portion  of  the  North 

Atlantic  Ocean  lying  botween  the  coasts  of 
Central  nnd  South  America,  and  the  West 
India  Islands.  It  communicates  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Yucatan  Channel. 

CaribbeeBark  <>''*:»*)  v,«»e  bark 

^     ..  of    the    Bxoatemmtt 

Canhmm,  «  tm  growteg  in  the  West  In- 
dlea.  cIomIt  allied  to  cinchona,  and  occa- 
nonally  substituted  for  the  true  spedea  of 


OiriUNil 


Oiritbrookt 


IIm  latter. 
hurk. 


It  ta  eyi«I  d«,  at  Lucim  a  "^^Hojj.  portion  of  th.  boo.  ta  oft« 


cIm  of  reln^r.  Munetimen  reganfid  m  town  ii^^nSd^  iL***l  ^?-  .."^r™  »"■ 

tte^e  ?iS  Jf"ro!ZtT.^  5~.iaj  Carfilon  '•  ffiiion,. .  «.  of  ben.  ,„ 

c«r<6„«.  m«,t^l,rt;  Sue.  thrSS:  Cwimatft  (k-rJma't.).  «,  id.„d 
•  mon  reindeer.  It  ia  found  over  eondder-  co..t  «#  n  ..  """^"J  ''?•  »¥'«•  '«»«n  the 
alile  tracts  of  Canada,  a.  qImo  In  Npw  u^^!t  ,  B"'"*'"-  It  i.  ab.,ut  10  mile, 
foundlund  and  LabradSk  and  Mr«to»  rv^bhiTru:!"  *'"*''\  "^  '^  '«'*  " 
in  its  habit*.  The  Barren  OitMind  ih..n  vi  "^  Malay.,  who  coUect  tortoiw 
carib-H.  Utangifer  Granlnndicu,)  i«  much  «  '  ^'"'"*^'  '""^  •^''''"  blMneet*. 
•mailer,  but  ha.  larger  horn..  It  inhabit.  Garinaria  (kar-l-na'ri-a).  ■  genua  of 
the  Bttrren  Gn.undj.  northw-t  of  Iludiwn  ..«  .r.u"  uA'^^""i>'>*i'>»»'noSvS^  rf 
fkty,  and  also  extend,  into  Greenland.  tUl  T.  '  *'""?**  Heten.p.Kia  or  Nudeo^ 
It  exe«it«  eon.id*nibie  migration.,  going  ^'^^"'^■tf/    whow  .hell,   are   known   m 

2,"»^if"  '^^  ^"'*''  <^«"  in  summerf  nn3  ^?,"""'  ■"PP*'  ««d  flaw  nautilu.7  tK 
ri'tuming  in  autumn.  '  <*'•■  ««*  protected  by  a  .mall  and  ve?» 

Caribi      <)'«':'«-);  the  original  inhab-  5S;l'i^".,''f  «'r^  tranXSen"*^    ThJ 

Itant.   of  the   W.   Indian   I^  *'^"*i"'*Jt.elf  h»  about  2  inches  in  lenrtfcL 

land.,     and,     when     European.     lK°anie  *"''*"  °1  ""^n't'  habit..     It  i«  .o7?Si! 

^r- ,p  „f  T,&,"if°.^r'3  Kidfi'-js  .'S'-F^i 

Th^^ur'  ?^*""»'"7'  «"'!  «*■  Vincent,  but  t>nnat»    include    all    the    liviS"  AvTm 

fch"'^r  ""i"-^  «'  th».m  in  the  north  of  h'^'f^    that   i..   all   existing   birdi  ex?cn? 

lA   ^'"'^•l''"'    '"-otn    the    LthmuB    of  the  Vurm,ref,,  and  are  charaoterix«i  1121. 

AmnZ  "'■'"■'*'    *''    ^'^    """t'^    «'    the  '"''t.thnt  the  .temnm   or   breMr.bone  iS 

Amazon.  fnrnwhed  with  a  prominent  mediaTridOT 

CanCa.       S*^'  Papaw.  or  kwl,  whence  the  name.       "^"»°  ""«" 

Caricature      ^k«'^i-kn-tnr:  it.  oaHw-  Carini     i\»-^,'"*>'   «   town  of  Sidly. 

k!7  ;  u     """•    '"»«"   caricarc.    to  beautifully    .ituatwi    on    Jv«^'  *>'•"""«• 

lh«;..nli..7''"'''1'"'^'''-.."  '^'rM^«'ntation  «f  name.     It  haBamUh^valJZuJ    "".7" 

the  qualities  and  |M^ulinriiii«  of  ,,n  obj*«,  I»op.  I.%ft31  "^"b''«'  «othic  ca.tle. 

5:."ncellle,f  "at  Sec^fif.riff^'  or'^'SS  ^I?  Carintllia      Hca  .Hn'thi  -  a ;    German 

aggeratMl,  so  as  to  make  the  iw'rson  or  «luchy    or    nrnvi^      *    i*     3      western 

thing  rdioulous    while  a  gene'raTEe^'  ^*^^f  HTy^'^xr^^  A'':^^'    «»  ,'»«• 

is    retained.      Though    a    degenerate     it  It    i.    extn^ZJiJ   1       ♦  ■      "A"*™  miles, 

w     one     of     the     oldest     foms    ™     art  sterile    «nH^T  ^     mountamou..    generally 

Egyptian  art  has  numerous  ™ecim..ns"  of  laSl.^vh.cTofVua'triT'Tn,'''"^ 

cancnture.  and  it  has  an  im,K.rt«nt  place  river  k  ti^rPrav,      Th^^Z^^P"j'*^" 

n  Greek  and  Roman  art.     It  flourished  ealnmine  mineH  Irp  th*  m„7^'  '*"'^'  ""'i 

ln\l.?ir  VaXi"n^hri'r"^en!taT  it^l^  S^^ff  ^S^'''"'^  «"^^^^^^^ 
tj.^ch^  feature  in   the^o.al.^i- ll^  ^^^Sj^^f^"^^^^ 

Caries    ISj;i^-,^^^raS.;NS  Cari.bro4e  \^^/^-^rn,),  a  vi,i„ge 

ulceration  in  sjjft  tissues  Thr  hntiA  Ti,i„  .^r  u,'-  w  ^  "'^'"^.  th"  center  of  the 
bn.aks  down,  or  may  be  said"  to  Sft  down  of  its  aS.l^'tV^.H"^'"''^'''';^.''-^  ^'"-  ^uit 
into  unhealthy  matter,  which  works  TtS  m,  rLme.1  thf^«^'  '^''T..  ^'""•''■''  »  *'••" 
way  to  the  surface  and  bursts.     Excision  Ws  t^l  and  SxStio™""*'"   '"*^'""''   *" 


lOuinial 


Oulof 


Onrinriinf  Ck*-H«'e-oi«),   Oio  t  a  n  i*  i 
,  CiucoMo,  «n  Italian  naii« 


Ml  cofflsoter,  bora  about  1804:  di«d  at 
Rome  about  1674.  He  wrote  many  on- 
torloa,  eantatae,  and  motote.  and  occo- 
Nee  an  important  place  in  the  biatory  ©£ 
mnaic.  ' 


Carlille    <"r-"'>' .•    P«rilameat«ry 

and   mnnieipal   b«)roairb    of 

Btt«land.   county   town   of  Cumberland 

r!I  -  V.  ^l*"**'  ■!  J!"  conflueno*  of  tbe 

C|rjaCOn   (i«r'Ja-b»,.    Be.  Cri^   SH&nat.^.*elL^^^^^^  iK 

-  ^^'UL^rrs^re'riVs^ 

of3ll'^n*S!^..P»Jl»«Ji'.*  ^«>er  wa» 


Carlen  (k«'7»«>').  Euiut,  a  Swedlab 
I-  iBfifl  £«»•"■<.  bora  in  1807;  died 
i?  ..trrv,  ?"•  *■■  wnrrled  to  Johan 
Gabriel  Carlen  (1814-7B).  a  lawyer  and 
miecellaneoua  writer.  Her  (raphic  pic- 
ture, of  everyday  life  have  Jcn^  her  a 
place  amona  tbe  great  romance  writers  of 
the  day.     Many  of  her  novela  have  been 

r.jd"fe!S.b°'°  ^'""'  ''""'^''-  ''•"""• 

Carleton  <^"'"''*"°).    hewit    out. 

TT-i  .  M  Pft^'^.'^fht.  born  at  Port 
ITnlon.  New  Mexico,  in  18B6,  tbe  >on 
2r«!l  "•  ■'•  H  Carleton.  He  joined  the 
ti^b,  i'*".'2l«"»"l""*  *•••  Indian.,  re- 
ri™  ^«J1i  '''^^  ■'»'  enwued  in  Journal- 
iam  and  dramatic  writing.  Of  hi*  play., 
the  beat  known  is  .4  Oilded  Fool.  JHe 
alBO  wrote  FicjorD«road.  The  Prmhrrt- 
on»,   A    Bit   of  Scmndal,   etc.      Hi.    lant 

SKf  S? ,?%%'  "■'»  """■•■  »' 

Carleton,  wauAM  (will).  poet, 

Oct    21     iJU-^'^Hf*  ""•'■on.  MicTbigan. 
'^t.   Jl.   1845.     Hi.   poem,   are   largely 

life.  Including  Farw  Ballad;  Farm  Fet- 
1*12^ ru  ^i?' «*••.  ^i**  BalladM.  Citv 
'«r/M.  IF*  died  in  Brooklyn,  Dec.  18. 1012. 
Carleton  (kfrt'ton ).  William,  an 
.f  P,nn.v  o"*"!"  ""''*»■».  born  in  1798 
fn J  L""^'  ??".!}f^  Tyrone:  died  at  Sand- 
ford,  near  Dublin.  Jan.  30.  1809.  Ria 
Mucation  <».mmpncwi  at  a  hedge-Khool 
and  terminated  with  two  year?  trainffg 

fin  "'*""nrt.  Thence  he  went  to  Dnb- 
D  to  try  Ma  fortune  In  the  walks  of 
teratnre.  ^There.  in  1880^32.  were  oub- 

arc  *  rl/l/.w"^}"^  W.  other  publication. 
L".'  ^J*»fortuHet  of  Barneu  Branm. 

a"fowance  of  V^^^^^^  "  «"'^«nment 
aiiuwance  of  f200  per  annum  several 
year,  before  hi.  deathV      """""    "werai 

Carline  (kar'lln)  Thtstlk  (Carlfno 
drv  fioM-  '"'i«'*"»>.  a  thiatle  common  in 
tnh.  .A  and  pasture,  throughout  Bri- 
i  fL?".^   I'^l   European  continent;  aSut 

oo«rv  !w,v?s,  and  a  purpie  heHd  of  flowers 
wJtIi  a  straw-colored  involucra.      "'*'" 


^liale  underwent  many  sieges.  It  sur- 
rendered to  Charle.  Edward  In  1746.  It 
s  ft  bisliop's  !iee.  The  cathedral,  began 
In  the  fdga  of  William  Rufns.  wM^mly 
destroyed  by  Cromwell  In  1648.  ft^  the 
various  improvements  of  the  city  all  tbe 
walls,  gates,  and  fortiflcation.  have  been 
removed,  eicept  a_portlon  of  tbe  w.  wall 
and  the  caatle.  The  town  la  aomewhat 
irr-guiarly  built,  but  Ita  principal  atreeta 
are  spacious  and  well  paved.  The  build- 
ing, appropriated  to  corporate  purpoMS 
are  the  town-hall  and  guHdhall.  The 
courts  of  iustice  and  the  county  jail  were 
erected  after  a  design  by  Smirke,  at  a 


—  '.•    —_••«;"•»••    uf    ouiirse,    SI    > 

coat  exceeding  $500,000.  Carilsle  is  tha 
seat  of  various  uanufacturea,  of  which 
cotton  is  the  principal.     Pop.  46.482. 

Carlisle,  •  '»?7°,"'5  ?.'  Pennsylvania, 
caplul  of  Cumberland  Co.. 
19  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is 
Hitnated  in  the  fertile  Comberland  Valley 
and  has  machine  shops,  shoe,  carriage! 
axle  and  car  works,  etc.  Her«  la  tba 
S««'"f^3  »?'*W!i  College,  founded 
i'**S.^°l*'j*.^"'*«^  St^tw  Indian  In- 
dustrial Training  School     Pop.  103087 

Carlisle,  ^P"'^  0«irnw,  Democratic 
n«  V  J ..  ■*?**!?^P'  ^"^  'n  Kenton 
S^fh-'K  *"*'.''''•,  L^o****-  "•  *aa  admitted 
Ih  '*'i*  h'>  ^*^  •>**'anie  a  member  of 
the  legialature.  and  was  lieutenant-gov 
!i"*»Li"*'  Kentucky.  1871-75.  He  was 
^\^lT^a°  CongrejM  in  1877.  and  was  three 
times  Speaker  of  the  Houae.  He  served 
aa  United  Sutea  Senator  1890-93  and 
T".  ^"^fy  o'  *be  Trea.ury  in  {•real- 
dent  Cleveland's  cabinet.  1888-97.  He 
died  July  81,  1910. 

CarlistS  lf*'l'"t">'  *«>«  name  given  to 
.   _      ^    the  followers  of  Don  Cartas 
or   Bourbon   and    bis  descendants.      See 
varto$  de  Bovrbon. 

Carlos  (kar'loa),  Dow.  Infant  of 
i»  iK^>  J.  S";"'  ""n  o'  Pbilip  II.  born 
2  12S>1.'"«^  ^V^-  "«  '^M  del^ormed 
u^l^  \nA\u°^T  ■?''.  vindictive  dis- 
KTf  ?^»h^**»K''*"'«''..''"«'nany  declared 
rlI.J°   *»"•   tbrone   he    was   afterwarda 

fwf'L'i'"*   *^"**^     'n   consequence   rf 
thla  ha  ia  supposed  to  tova  anter«l  Into 
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Carlos  de  Bourbon 


CarlBmhe 


p  :; 


a  plot  against  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  Tried  on  the  charge  o£  conspiring 
against  the  life  of  the  king,  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  imprisoned,  waiting  sentence 
from  the  king.  He  died  shortly  after, 
presumably  murdered,  but  of  this  there 
is  no  proof.  The  story  of  Don  Carlos  has 
furnished  the  subject  of  several  tragedies, 
via.  by  Otway  (English).  Schiller  (Ger- 
man), and  Alfieri  (Italian). 

Carlos  de  Bourbon,  g^^,  ^'t  h  e 

second  son  of  Charles  IV  of  Spain  and 
brother  of  Ferdinand  VII,  born  in  1788; 
died  in  1855.  He  was  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne  until  the  birth  of  )Iaria  Isn- 
bella  in  1830.  On  the  death  of  lii:) 
brother  he  claimed  the  throne  as  legiti- 
mate King  of  Spain,  and  was  recognized 
as  such  by  a  considerable  party,  who 
excited  a  civil  war  in  his  favor,  and 
thenceforward  were  designated  by  the 
title  of  Carliata.  After  a  course  of  hos- 
tilities extending  over  several  years  with 
varying  success  he  found  himself  obliged 
in  1839  to  take  shelter  in  France.  In 
the  meantime  he  and  his  descendants  had 
been  formally  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession by  a  vote  of  the  Cortes  in  1836. 
In  1845  he  resigned  his  claims  in  favor 
of  his  eldest  son,  and  in  1847  was  per- 
mitted to  take  up  his  abode  in  Trieste, 
where  he  died.  His  eldest  son,  Don  Car- 
los (1818-61),  married  Maria  Carolina 
Ferdinanda,  a  sister  of  Ferdinand  II, 
King  of  Naples.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion he  endeavored  to  excite  an  insurrec- 
tion in  his  favor  in  his  native  country, 
but  these  attempts  were  always  frus- 
trated. His  nephew.  Don  Carlos.  Duke 
of  Modena.  born  1848,  followed  him  as 
representative  of  the  Carlists.  He  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  the  late  Count  of 
Chambord.  In  1873  he  instigated  a  ris- 
ing in  tlie  north  of  Spain,  and  continued 
the  struggle  till  after  Alfonso  5.II  came 
to  the  throne,  when  he  was  defeated  and 
withdrew.  See  Spain. 
r!fi.r1nvinffifl.ns  (  kar-lo-vin'gi-ans  ) , 
UariOYin^aus     ^j^^  second  dynasty 

of  the  French  or  Frankish  kings,  which 
supplanted  the  Merovingians,  deriving 
the  name  from  Charles  Martel  or  his 
grandson  Charlemagne  (that  is.  Karl  or 
Charles  the  Great).  Charles  Martel 
(715-741)  and  his  son  Pepin  (741-768) 
were  succeeded  by  Charlemagne  and  his 
brv,.her  Carloman  (768-771).  Charle- 
magne became  sole  king  In  771,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  Empire  of  the  West  by 
his  son  liouis  le  Debonnaire,  814.  He 
divided  his  empire  among  his  sons,  and 
at  his  death  (840)  his  son  Charles  the 
Bald  became  King  of  France.  He  died 
ia  877.  and  was  succeeded  by  a  number 


of  feeble  princes.    The  dynasty  came  to 
an  end  with  Louis  V,  who  died  in  08 1. 
Porlnixr    (kar'lO),  an  inland  county  of 
vaxiuw     Ireland,  province  of  Leinster, 
surrounded   by  Kildare,   Wicklow,   Wex- 
ford,   Kilkenny,    and    Queen's    County. 
Area,  346  square  miles.    The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Slancy  and  Barrow.     From  the 
remarkable  fertility  of  its  soil  it  is  aj^ 
gethcr    an    agricultural    county,    produc- 
ing a  great  deal  of  butti-r.  grain,   flour, 
and   other    agricultural    produce   for   ex- 
portation.     P(;p,    37,748.— Cablow,    the 
county  town,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Barrow,  34  miles  B.  w.  of  Dublin.     It  is 
tlie   principal    mart   for   the   agricultural 
produce  of  tlie  surrounding  country  and 
has  flour-mills.    There  is  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic cathedral  and  divinity  college.     On 
a   rising  ground  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle   of   Carlow,    still   present- 
ing an  imposing  appearance.     Pop,  6513. 
f!orlftwit7    (kftr'lo-vits).    a    town    of 
L*ariOWllZ    Austrian  Slavonia,  on  the 
Danube,  7  miles  s.  e.  Peterwardein ;  the 
center  of  a  tamous  wine-growing  district. 
A  peace  was  concluded  here  in  1699  be- 
tween Austria,  Kussia,  and  Poland,  and 
the  Turks.    Pop.  5500. 
fiarlshflil  Cf^rls'bAt  ;  •Charlns' 
^»"SDaa  jj^jjj.)      a    town    of    Bohe- 
mia, famous  for  its  hot  mineral  springs, 
and    much    fre«iuentfd    by    visitors    from 
all   parts   of  the  world,   t-'ing  useful   in 
diabetes,     gout,     biliary     diseases,     etc. 
Permanent  pop.  14,040. 

Carlsburff  ('CharW  Castle'),  a 
^•*  "  *  town  and  fortress  of 
Transylvania,  near  the  Maros,  33  miles  N. 
w.  of  Hermannstadt,  with  a  fine  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  etc.  Pop.  11,507. 
riarlnrrATifl.  (itarls-krO'na;  'Charles' 
VariBCruUH.  Crown'),  a  fortified  sea- 
port at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  capital  of  tiio 
lan  or  province  of  Blekinge  or  Carla- 
crona.  It  stands  on  several  rocky  islets 
connected  with  one  another  and  with 
the  mainland  by  bridges.  It  is  the  chief 
Swedish  naval  station,  the  harbor  being 
safe  and  spacious,  with  fine  dock,  ship- 
yards, arsenal,  etc.  It  has  a  consider- 
able export  trade  in  timber,  tar,  potash, 
tallow,  etc.  Pop.  23,955. 
r!nr1sli»Tnn  (k&rls'hAm;  'Charles' 
l^arXSUama  ^aven'),  a  seaport 
town,  Sweden.  27  miles  w.  Carlscrona, 
exporting  timber  and  articles  of  timber. 
Pop.  7091. 

fifl.rlBmbe(lt»rls'rO;  'Charles' 
l/arisrune^j^p^j,^    the  capital  of  the 

Grand-duchy  of  Baden.  3  miles  from  the 
Rhine,  laid  out  in  1715.  one  of  the  most 
regularly  built  towns  in  Europe.  The 
castle    of    the    grand-dake    stands    as   • 
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center,  and  from  this  point  a  number  of 
Rtreet)>  radiate  at  regular  distance*,  thus 
fornjing  a  Itind  of  fan.  There  are  many 
handsome  edifices.  The  court  library 
contains  100,000  volumes;  tliere  are  also 
a  large  public  library,  several  valuable 
museums  and  art  cnllectiuns,  a  botanic 
garden,  polytechnic  school,  etc.  The  in- 
dustries are  active  and  varied.  Pop. 
(1910)   15«,953. 

Carlstad  (•'ttrf'stad),  a  town,  Sweden, 
on  an  island  in  Lake  Wener, 
connected    with    the    mainland    by    two 
bridges.     Pop.  11,860. 

Carlstadt   (kari'stAt),    andbeas 

RrOOLF      BODENSTEIN.      a 

CSerman  reformer,  bom  in  1480;  died  in 
l.">41.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Wittenberg  in  1513.  Abont  1517 
be  became  one  of  Luther's  warmest  sup- 
porters.  He  was  excommunicated  by 
the  bull  against  Luther,  and  was  the 
first  to  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  gen- 
eral counciL  While  Luther  was  at  the 
Wartburg  Carlstadt  instigated  the  people 
and  students  to  the  destruction  of  the 
altars  and  the  images  of  the  saints, 
greatly  to  the  displt>asure  of  Luther. 
In  1.524  he  declared  himself  publicly  the 
opponent  of  Luther,  and  commenced  the 
controversy  respecting  the  sacrament, 
denying  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacramental  elements.  This  contro- 
versy ended  in  the  separation  of  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  Lutherans.  After  many  mis- 
fortunes he  settled  as  vicar  and  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Basel,  where  he  died. 

Carlvle  (•'4>"-i»i').  alexandeb,  a 

^  Scotch  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, born  in  Dumfriesshire  1722;  died  at 
Inveresk  1805.  He  became  minister  of 
Inveresk  in  1747,  and  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Moderate  party  in  the 
church.  He  was  present  at  the  Porteous 
riot,  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  '45 
robellion,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  i'restonpans.  He  was  intimate  with 
all  the  most  eminent  Scotchmen  of  the 
day,  and  got  into  trouble  with  the  pres- 
bytery for  assisting  at  the  production  of 
Home's  Douijlas.  In  bis  old  age  he 
wrote  an  Autobiography,  which  was  not 
published  till  1800.  It  is  a  singularly 
interesting  production,  both  from  the 
vigor  and  sprightliness  of  its  style  and 
tlie  pictures  which  it  presents  of  Scot- 
tish society  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Carlvle.    Thomah.  one  of  the  great- 

•'  '  est  English  writers  of  the 
last  century,  born  December  4,  1795. 
.  -Ecclefechan,  Dumfriesshire;  died 
a  Chelsea,  Feb  5th,  1881.  He  was  the 
»lflest  son  of  James  Cnrlyle.  a  mason, 
atierwards  a  farmer,  and  was  Intended 


for  the  church,  with  which  object  he  was 
carefully  educated  at  the  parish  school  and 
afterwards  at  the  burgh  school  of  An- 
nan. In  his  fifteenth  year  (in  1810) 
he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  E<din- 
burgh,  where  he  developed  a  strong  taste 
for  mathematics.  Having  renoun^  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  minister,  after  fin- 
ishing his  curriculum  (in  1814)  he  b«>- 
c&me  a  teacher  for  about  four  years,  first 
at  Annan,  afterwards  at  Kirkcaldy.  In 
1818  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
supported  himself  by  literary  work,  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  study  of  German, 
and  went  through  a  varied  and  extensiv< 
course  of  reading  in  history,  poetry, 
romance,   and   other   aelds.     His   career 


Carj4e  in  his  yeunger  days 


cyctopwdia.  His  career  as  an  author 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  issue 
in  monthly  portions  of  his  Life  of  Schil^ 
ler  in  the  London  Magazine,  in  182.3,  this 
work  being  enlarged  and  published  sep- 
arately in  1825.  In  1824  he  published  a 
translatif)n  of  Legendre's  Geometry,  with 
ap  essay  on  proportion  by  himself  pre- 
fixed. The  same  year  appeared  his  trans- 
lation of  Goethe's  Milhelm  Meitter'g  Ap- 
prenUce»hip.  He  was  next  engaged  in 
translating  specimens  of  the  German 
Vlor°^% ^'■Jll':?'  published  in  4  vols,  in 
n  J-'  i?  ,\^-'.  "^^  married  Miss  Jane 
Baihe  Welsh,  daughter  of  a  doctor  at 
Haddington,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of 
^H^  *^°*''^\.  *^^t''  his  marriage  he  re- 
J,f^A^°'  *  ^'^^^  P  Edinburgh,  and  then 
withdrew   to  Craicenouttork.  a  farm   in 


OarlyU 

5^"?Vl?*^r?  beloDfinf  to  his  wife, 
•bout  16  mllM  from  the  town  of  Dom- 
ftie*.  Here  he  wrote  a  number  of  criti- 
cal «M  biographical  articles  for  various 
periodicals;  and  here  was  written  Sar- 
tor Retortu;  the  most  original  of  his 
works.  The  writing  of  Sartor  Retartut 
•eems  to  have  been  finished  in  1881,  but 
the  publishers  were  shy  of  it,  and  it  was 
opt  given  to  the  public  till  1833-34. 
ihrough  the  medium  of  Pratw't  Magm- 
nna.  The  publication  of  Sartor  soon 
made  Carlyle  famous  and  on  his  removal 
«o  London  early  in  1834  he  became  a 
prominent  member  of  a  brilliant  liter- 
VI  K  "fe  embracing  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Leigh  Hunt,  John  Sterling,  Juliios 
Charles     Augustus    William    Hare,    and 

J;-S®'?i?  *<*''•  Chelsea,  where  bis  life 
henceforth  was  mainly  Tpent  His  next 
work  of  importance  was  on  the  French 
Sir^tt^'J""*"""'  »"  1887.  AbS^t 
vp.«  h!'  AM  "fL,*"**  °'  *^o  subsequent 
fnS-'  IK.^^I!'?'  "*^*"^  series^  lec- 
ffl^«  ^.i^*  important  of  these.  On 

18.«    u„A^\   Chartttm,  pubUsled  in 

were  smaU  works  bearing  more  or  less 
«2.the  affairs,  of  the  time"  In  1M6  S 
geared  his  OUvor  Cromv>eir$  LiU^,  a^ 
8peeeke$,  Kith  Elucidations,    "woAot 

in  vindicating  the  character  of  the  areat 
Prot.«tor.  In  1850  came  out  his  ISJ 
^V/«»»P*^e*«.  ^This  work  was  very  r^ 
pulsive  to  many  from  the  exaggeration^ 
Its  language,  and  its  advocacy  of  harsh 

a  fife'^rh?«  Sf '^"t'k  ^i  °«t  '^"te 
fi.hil  ?«  ^1^1^'*°^.  •^°'"»  Sterling,  pub- 
lih^  *°jl851..  and  regarded  as  a  fin^ 
K«/°^^  ■""*'?    peFformance.      The 

P«;..-  ff^^^^J^V  °^  Friedrich  II  of 
Prustia   called  Frederick  the  Great   next 

f^F^."'^'/^^  ^^^  t^o  volumes  ?n'l8M 
iSlJ^r^  ':r°i°  18C2.  and  the  last  iwS 

^H^KJln-'I'n^'JleSnaX^'il^n* 

this    time   his   prcMiuctlons   were   mostW 
article*  or  letters  on  topics  of  the  dav  in 
eluding  «Aoo*,n<^  magara;  and  l/terV  In 
whch  he  8:ave*Vent  to  his^riois  iiS 

Bill  Of  1867.    An  unimportant  klstorical 
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sketdL  Thajarhf  King,  of  Nonoap,  ap. 
pearwl  In  1874,  bat  was  written  lodg  b«- 
'<S*rJ!owat6a  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
offered  a  government  pension  and  a 
'*^/'**S^jJ*S*  declined  both.    He  left  the 

•5**ivi?'u^«*"P"*,^k  to  t^  University 
of  Edinburgh.  settUng  that  the  incom 
from  it  should  form  ten  bursaries  to  be 
annually  coinpeted  for— five  for  proficiency 
in  mathematics  and  five  fbr  classics  (in- 
duding  BngUsh).  He  had^Sint^ 
James  Anthony  Proude  his  literary  ezec- 
"*%  V  ^  J°  cop'ormity  with  his  trust, 
Pv^'iSS- '^*'»»««'«««««  of  Thomaa  Oar- 
tvle,  laSl;  Thomat  Carl  fie:  the  Firtt 
FortvYemrt  of  hi>t  Ufa,  iSffl;  Lett«n  of 
'iff^'WehhCarlyle,  1883;  and  Thomat 
Carljfh:  UJe  in  London,  1884.  The 
character  of  Carlyle  presented  in  these 
volumes  gave  an  unexpected  shock  to  the 
public,  and  a  bitter  controversy  haa 
raged  regarding  Fronde's  conduct  in  the 
matter.  Meantime  the  reputation  of 
Carlyle  has  suffered  somewhat,  though 
time  and  further  light  may  reinstate  his 
fame  on  its  former  pedestal    Works  pub- 

"f  •'^a  **  ■■^l*  *"  *•>!■  »>*.  Barly  Letters 
of  Thomat  CarlyU,  edited  by  Oh.  B. 
Norton    (1388)  ;   and  a   new  edition   of 

*/,oo.,r*^*''**'*"<'**  •'y  ■*»«  editor 
(1887)  :  Correspoiufence  hetvoeen  Ooethe 
and  Carlgte  appeared  thfe  same  year. 

Carmagnola  (k*'-n>/-ny3i4),   a 

-.M      _  -  J°'"»  o'  N.   Italy,  18 

miles  B.8.E.  of  Turin.  It  has  the  re- 
mains of  a  strong  castle,    and  is  noted 

«![»**■  i^"^".*'  '^^^  '■*"•  Pop-  ot  com- 
mnne,  11,72L 

Carmaniole  (Wr-mA-nyai).  a  name 
•,  *    .     «.     applied     in     the    earlv 

times  of  the  French  Republic  (1792-03^ 
to  a  highly.popular  song  (author  and 
.M*??^*/  unknown),  and  a  dance  by 
which  it  was  accompanied.  The  appella- 
tion afterwards  became  a  sort  of  gen. 
eric  term  for  revoluUonary  songs. 

Carmarthen   (wir-m ar't hen),   or 


maritime  county  of  South  Wales,  the 
largest  of  the  Welsh  counties;  area! 
947  «!.  miles.  It  is  of  a  mountain- 
2T  ^?i?*^i"  S^nefally,  and  its  valleys 
!5v  °Th^  '''f  '.»'«  beauty  of  their  sceu- 
TL„^®rr?'"*°*''P'''  "^"  «»  tbe  Tywi  or 
rowy.      The    mineral    products    of    the 

f«TV1^^*,  cWeMowns  are  Carmarthen 
?HEN  ?hf"^-  f°P;  135,328.-Cabmab. 
THEN,    the  county    town,   is   situated   9 

u  iTLf'""?,  *^*  r«-  °°  the  Towy,  which 
Bav  ¥hi*/°  ""  o"«et  «»  Carmarthen 
«ay.     The   town   is  well   built,   and   as 

vaHonTh..°'J'AV*  *  consideWe  elt 
lfli^3t  #  "■'  ■  "flking  appearance  when 
viewed  from  a  distance.    There  are  some 
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tin  and  lead  worka,  cloth  manafactoriet, 
and  iron-foandriea,  and  the  aalmon-fish* 
ery  is  extensive.    Pop  10,02S. 

Carmarthen  Bay,  ^^^  otj^nth 

from  the  Bristol  Channel  between  Gil- 
tar  Point  and  Worms  Head;  17  miles 
across  the  entrance,  and  9  miles  from 
the  line  of  entrance  to  the  Towy's  mouth. 
Carmel  (kHr'mel),  a  range  of  hills  in 
Palestine,  extending  from  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  terminating  in  a  steep  promontory 
on  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  It  has 
a  length  of  about  16  miles,  and  its  high- 
est point  is  1850  feet  above  the  sea.— 
Kniohts  OF  Mount  Cabuix,  an  order 
of  100  knights,  each  of  whom  could 
prove  at  least  four  descents  of  nobility 
by  both  father  and  mother,  instituted  by 
Henry  IV  of  France. 
Carmelites  (Wl^'me-ltta),  mendicant 
_  ^  ,  ^ ,  friars  of  the  order  of 
Uur  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  From  prob- 
ably the  fourth  century  holy  men  took  up 
their  abode  as  hermits  on  Mount  Car- 
mel in  Syria,  bat  it  was  not  till  about 
the  year  1150  that  pilgrims  established 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
a  secluded  life  on  this  mountain,  and 
•o  laid  the  foundation  of  the  order.    Be- 


Carmelite. 

ing  driven  by  the  Saracens  to  Europe  In    CamarVOn    ^^BTON'TkaM? 

1247.  they  adopted  all  the  forms  of  mon-   -    -'    .?**I2^.'   *   marit 

astic  life  and  a  somewhat  milder  rule. 
In  time  they  became  divided  into  several 
branches,  one  of  them  distinguished  bv 
walking  barefooted.  The  habit  of  the 
order  is  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  over 
It  is  worn  a  white  cloak  with  a  hood 

Carmen  Svlva.  P™.  ""^e  of  EUza- 

T»^  1  /  r  "«*'»•  late  Queen  of 
Boumania  (g.  «.).  x  «=="  u* 


Carminatives  (kar-mln'i-tivs),  medl- 
vMuuuaMvcB   ^.jjj^  obuined  chiefly 

from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  used  as 
remedies  for  flatulence  and  spasmodic 
pains.  They  are  said  to  derive  their 
name  from  the  Latin  word  carmen,  a 
song,  a  charm,  from  their  often  operat- 
ing almost  instantaneously,  like  a  charm. 
They  include  peppermint,  ginger,  car- 
damoms, anise,  caraway,  etc. 
Carmine  (^a^'mln),  the  Cne  red  col- 
oring matter  or  principle  of 
cochineal,  from  which  it  is  prepared  in 
several  ways,  the  result  being  the  pre- 
cipitation of  .the  carmine.  It  is  nseo  to 
some  extent  in  dyeing,  in  water-color 
painting,  to  color  artificial  flowers,  con- 
fectionery, etc.  Other  preparations  get 
the  same  name. 

Carmona  (k*'-™»'na),  a  town  ol 
Spai|,  in  Andalusia,  20 
miles  c  N.  E.  of  Seville.  Among  its  edi 
fices  are  a  ruined  fortress,  a  Gothic- 
church  with  a  lofty  spire,  a  fine  Moorish 
gateway,  etc.  Near  the  town  a  numbei 
of  ancient  rock-cut  tombs  have  been 
opened  up.  Pop.  17,215. 
Carnac  (kar-nflk'>,  a  village  of  Brit- 
"  ****  tany.  France,  dep.  of  Morbi- 
han,  on  a  height  near  the  coast,  15  miles 
8.  E.  of  Lorient,  and  remarkable  for  the 
so-called  Druidical  monuments  in  its 
vicinity.  These  consist  of  eleven  rows  of 
unhewn  stones,  which  differ  greatly  both 
in  size  and  height,  the  largest  being  22 
feet  above  ground,  while  some  are  quite 
small.  These  avenues  originally  extended 
for  several  miles,  but  many  of  the  stones 
have  been  cleared  away  for  agricultural 
improvements.  They  are  evidently  of 
very  ancient  date,  but  their  origin  is 
unknown.    For  Karnak  see  Theles. 

Camahnba.     See  Camauha. 

Camallite  (l'a'"'°«'-"e).  a  potasslc 
mineral,  a  double  chlor- 
ide of  magnesium  and  potassium,  found 
at  Stassfurt  in  Prussia,  and  elsewhere, 
yielding  potassic  chloride,  which  is  used 
as  a  fertilixing  agent,  and  magnesium 
chloride. 

Carnaria.    Same  as  Camwora. 

Caeb- 

county  of  North  ~WiW,  filming  the 
N.w.  extremity  of  the  mainland;  area, 
565  sq.  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  lofty 
mountains,  including  the  Snowdon  rauKe, 
whose  highest  peak  is  3571  feet,  and  the 
highest  mountain  in  South  Britain. 
There  are  other  summits  varying  from 
1500  feet  to  more  than  3000  feet.  Lakes 
are  numerous,  but  the  only  river  of  Im- 
portance is  the  Conway,  which  separates 
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th«  county  from  Denbithahire.  Slate  Is 
the  chief  mioenl  large  qnantlties  of 
which  are  exported.  Alttaooffh  the  meet 
mountainous  county  in  Wales,  there  are 
many  tracts  of  low  and  fertile  land,  but 
the  arable  area  is  smalL  Pop.  125,049. 
— UAHNABTOif.  the  county  town,  is  a  sea* 
port  and  parliamentary  borough  (joining 
with  Conway,  Bangor.  Pwllheli,  Nevin. 
and  Criccieth),  on  the  8.E.  side  of  the 
Menai  Strait.  The  old  part  of  the  town 
Is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall.  The 
magnificent  castle  or  palace  of  Edward  L 
and  in  whicl.  Edward  II  was  born,  stands 
at  the  w.  end  of  the  town,  almost  over- 
hangiiig  the  sea.  and  is  still  externally 
entire.  Carnarvon  is  a  sea-bathing  re- 
sort, and  the  shipping  trade  is  consider- 
able.   Pop.  9119. 

CamatiC  (^ar-nat'ik),  the  district  in 
X  J!  .  Southeastern  India,  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Cofaorin  to  the  North- 
ern Circars,  lying  east  of  the  Ghats,  and 
reaching  to  the  sea  on  the  Coromandel 
coast.  It  is  now  included  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras. 

Carnation  (kar-na'shun;  from  L. 
♦!.„  fi  *     a^T"'    ,"»"»»»i    flesh).      In 

the  fine  arts,  flesh  color;  the  parts  of  a 
picture  which  are  naked  or  without  dra- 
pery, exbibibng  the  natural  color  of  the 
flesh. 


Carnation.  ^^^.   popular     name     of 
'   varieties      of      Dianthua 
carvophyllus,  the  clove-pink.    The  carna- 
tions of  the  florists  are  much  prized  for 
Uie  beautiful  colors  of  their  sweet-scented 
iouble  flowers.     They  are  arranged  into 
three    classes    according    to    color,    via., 
btzarret,  which  have  at  least  three  colors : 
flake;  which  have  two  colors,  with  large 
stripes    through    leaves;     and    picoteet. 
which  are  smaller  than  the  above  named, 
and  have  serrated  flowers,  of  which  the 
colors  are  yellow  with  white  spots. 
Carnanba    (k4r-nd-6'bd),   the  Branl- 
ian    name    of    the    palm 
Corypha  c&nfira,  which  has  its  leaves 
coated    with    waxy    scales,   yielding    by 
boiling   a   useful   wax.     The    fruit   and 
pith  are  eaten,  the  leaves  are  variously 
employed,  and   the  wood  in  building. 
Carnegie    (l»r-neg'§),  Andbew,   iron 
T\    .      ,.       manufacturer,  was  bom  at 
Dunfermline,     Fifeshire,     Scotland     No. 

hlnd*iL^'  ^^'  ^*"'"«'  hi-  father,  a 
hand-loom  weaver,  emigrated  to  the  United 

Plti!.h„r1fh  ^^K^-  The  family  settied  to 
Httsburgh,  where  Andrew  obtained  em- 
ployment first  in  a  cotton  factory Taf tep. 
tT,«.1"  ''***°1^  *  telegrapher.  A  for- 
iS!5!.J^"**°*'i°*'«  ^^t**  Woodruff,  the 
^^^^TL  P'^te°te«.  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  Boccess:  then  came  lucl^ 


venturMi  In  ofl  and  the  starttog  of  a  roO- 
ing  mill  from  which  has  grown  the  larg- 
est system  of  iron  and  steel  industries 
i°  J?.^,''®'"**^',  .^«  retired  from  business 
in  1901., retaining  an  interest  valued  at 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  He 
**!?,  **.^®  ""™''  *o  t*>e  establishment  of 
public  hbranes  in  the  United  States  and 
J^roaSt  1°  addition  he  donated  flO,- 
WU.OOO  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  at 
Pittsburgh,  equal  sums  to  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Washington,  to  the  univer- 
sities of  Scotiand,  to  establish  a  pension 
f una  for  teachers  of  the  higher  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  to  aid  in  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  international  peace.  He 
T  *i-??7*,^*  smaller  sum  for  a  hero  fund, 
in  1911  he  established  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration (which  see).  He  has  published 
various  works.  Triumphant  Democracy, 
The  Gospel  of  Wealth,  The  Empire  of 
Buatnesa,  etc.    He  died  August  11,  1919. 

Carnegie  Corporation,  ^  ««titu- 

<>.i  :»  AT       IT    L  1      .    .  "on  found- 

ed in  New  York  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in 
lyil.     Its  purpose  is  that  of  receiving 

^Hi„"'"*"*t"'-"'^  '""J^«  f«'"  tlie  purpose  of 
a  ding  technical  schools,  institutions  of 
.i^^l  learning,  libraries,  scientific  re- 
etc  in  1019  vr^"'  "«eful.  publications, 
thut  1.1  i.^?^^-^'"-  Caraegie  announced 
that  he  had  given  all  his  fortune,  with 
the  exception  of  «25,000.000,  to  pro^te 
the  purposes  of  this  corporation. 

Carnegie  Hero  Tmst,  htSS^^Ji 

seated  by  Andrew  Carnegie  toT904,' for 

lo^in^?hT  ?^  ^?  dependents  of  th^ 
losing  tiieir  hves  in  heroic  effort  to  save 
t-^eu'  fellow  men.  or  for  the  heroes  them- 
selveB  If  only  injured.  The  fund  appUes 
only  to  acts  performed  withm  the  thrM 
countries.  United  States,  cLiSa  a^ 
Newfoundland,  and  theirilicluded  watera. 
A  purpose,  as  outUned  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 
8  to  place  tho«  who  have  bceninju?^ 
to  M  heroic  effort  to  somewhat  better 
conditions  pecuniarily  than  before,  untiJ 
able  to  work  agato.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  medals  to  be  given  in  commem- 
oratioQ  of  heroic  acts. 

Carnegie     Institution,     The, 

of  Washtogton,  founded  by  Andrew  Car^ 
negie,  was  incorporated  January  4,  1902. 
The  endowment  and  the  conduct  of  the 
iSSr-«**'"'u''^^''  entrusted  to  a  self-per- 
petuating  board  of  27  trustees  chosen  by 
the  founder.  The  purpose  of  the  Instftu- 
S.-^k"  to  encourage  tovestigation.  re- 
search and  discovery,  and  in  furthe^ce 

JJe^ffi"  ^  ^*^  ""*  Kholarriiip. 


Carnegie  Peace  Fond 


Carnot 


Carnegie  Peace  Fund,  2,S'8i  o* 

m«it  of  universal  peace. 

Camiola     ( <-np'nloqn  >.    formorU-    nn 

van  of  Jiifto-Slnvin  in  iniO.     Aron  Tw  n 
«1.  miles;  pop.  n2r>.000..  "   ' 

Carnival     <''*r'ni-val),    the    feiiHt    or 
T.M„t.  ^u  «f«8on   of   rejoit'lng   l>'fo«rf 

Lent  obserred  in  Catholic  countries  with 

Smi'frS'.S^  ?"''  merrimept.    The^ame 
come*   from    Low    Latin    cnri^elevimen 

SL"^/'  '«»»iin»  permitted  in  antidpa- 
hav«  mnnS^HiJ?.*-^^™*'*^  obaervanSSi 

Sni'^M-'i^**'?;  fP^SfaHy  Rome,  Milan! 

festlviff'a'?  iel'-'**^'  •  «««t' popular 
lesuTai,   as   weU   as   in   some   parts  of 

•Ival  mainly  a  survival  of  the  panji 
Saturnalia  of  the  Romans,  whi?h^t 
much  resembles  in  many  of  the  uMges. 
CamiVOra  (kfiJ^nivVra),  a  term 
...  applicable  to  anv  crea- 
tures that  feed  on  flesh  or  animal  s"b- 

nS«f  ^V  •*"*  °°^  ''PPl*«'  specially  to  an 
ordor  of  ms^mals  which  pi-ey  upon  other 
animals.  The  head  is  small,  the  jaws 
S^r'if" '  '^^  *•»*  «"°  i«  w^ll  TOve.^ 
or  mUk  on/"^"  "^^^^  "^  *^*'t'>'  deciduous 
v!u«i^  .""^  permanent,  are  always  de- 
veloped in  succession,  and  in  both  sets 

?„i?f  ?'  K?*°'°*,S'.  «•">  molar*  are  di" 
and    the    alimentary    canal    short,    thus 


divided  ^rto  PUatlgradt,  oomprisinc  tba 
bears.  Sad««n,  ncoooaa,  ttc;  KfiU- 
grada  -omprislnf  lions,  tifen.  ctts,  dogs; 
and  Pinnipedia  or  Pinnlfrada,  compris^ 
inr  »be  seals  and  walruses.  The  two 
K<tvwT    divisions    are    also    classed    to^ 


S^s  GnSSr/wA/***^'*^"^"'  Hind  f^t  U 
o«u ;  C,  Dfffittgrada,  Foot  o(  Lion. 

potibf.^fnt'j?:*^  "  "«*'*  ""^  "lender  as 
sSiL  **  *^l  purpose  of  hunting  and 

S^i-^co^^i^rrAAx; 


Bones  and  LlgamenU  of  Cat's  Toe.    A.  Claw  re- 
tracted,   a  protruded.  "•*'""  "^ 

gether  as  Fissipedia.     The  typical  Plan- 
igrada   are   distinguished   by    their   pit- 
ting the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  to  the 
ground  in  walking,  while  the  Digitigrada 
w-i^.- *"'.,*'*«    tips   of    their    toes.      The 
1  lantigrada  are  also  less  decidedly  car- 
nivorous and  feed  much  on  roots,  honey, 
?s  In^TnH    f"  the  Pinnigrada  tke  body 
fin^  fi  "k*^  ***  •  ^^  •'>*Pe.  the  fore  and 
""<*  "mbs  are  short  and  expanded  into 

hi'^S^w'"**^  fwimming-paddles.  The 
^i  Lr«J^"^P'''^  '"''  •'a«^>^.  and  more 
fe^gimlmir*  ^'"^  *°  *'••  *»"  ''y  *»'«  -- 
Carnot  ^-'j«'*-nO),  Lazabe  NicotAs 
-MABouEBiTE,  a  French 
statesman  general,  and  strategist  was 
born  in  1753.  and 'died  in  IsW.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out  he  wm  C8pta!2 
m  the  corps  of  engineers.  In  irei"he 
a^semTir°'f^  It'*"*/,.*'*  \^'  constrtUT 

was  seni  to°th^  a'''"''''*"/  ^^""^^  ^^ 
was   sent    to    the   Army    of    the    North 

«DU?sei%hr''  eomman/and  successful,; 
wfs  ^H»  ™  ^°K™y-  ,  ^°  ''•s  "-eturn  be 
P«Kii"o**  "*'"'"'■*  of  the  Committee  of 

ized  the  French  armies  with  great  abiUtv 
mUtA"*'^*^'"'-     ^^^  »  •"^'"ber  of  ?he  ci£ 

&^lyTtrof<5'C» 
Which  the  ^notion  of  W.  oaS,  willent? 

ttwy,  but  i»twnS3rtA%''aro;>lSS 


uaro 


Carotid 


miniater  of  war  by  Napoleon  (1800). 
Bat  h«  remained  in  prinriple  an  inflexible 
republican,  voted  against  the  conauUhip 
for  life,  and  proteated  againat  Napoleon^i 
aasumption  of  the  imperial  dignity.  In 
1814  Napoleon  gave  him  the  chief  com- 
mand at  Antwerp,  and  in  1815  the  post 
of  minister  of  the  interior. — ^A  grandiion 
of  hia.  Mabic  Fbancois  Sadi,  bom  in 
1837,  was  elected  president  of  the  French 
republic  in  1887.  He  was  assassinated 
June  24,  1894,  by  an  Italian  anarchist, 
in  the  city  of  Lyons,  France. 
CarO  C^*''^)'  Annibale.  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  authors 
of  the  16th  century,  born  1507,  died  1566. 
He  was  secretary  to  several  members  of 
the  great  Farneae  family.  He  devoted 
himself  to  numismatics  and  the  Tuscan 
language,  and  became  famous  for  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  his  style.  Among 
his  works  are  translations  of  the  JEneid 
and  of  Ariatotle's  Rhetoric. 

Carob-tree,  ?l  aloaboba-bean 

'  {teratoma  nltqua),  a 
leguminous  plant  of  the  suborder  Ccesal- 
piniee,  growing  wild  in  all  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  a  dark- 
green  foliage,  and  produces  pods  in  which 
the  seeds  are  embedded  in  a  dry,  nutri- 
tious pulp  of  a  sweet  taste.  The  names 
locust-beant  and  8t.  John's  bread  have 
been  given  to  the  legumes  of  this  plant, 
from  an  idea  that  they  were  the  food 
eaten,  along  with  wild  honey  by  the 
"jftPtist  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  south 
of  Europe  they  are  principally  used  as 
food  for  horses,  and  they  are  imported 
into  Britain  as  a  food  for  cattle. 
Carol  (•'*r'ol).  a  song,  especially  one 
expressive  of  joy.  It  often  sig- 
nifies, specifically,  a  religious  song  or 
ballad  in  celebration  of  Christmas  such 
f.s  are  sung  about  Christmastide  in  Eng- 
lish churches  or  by  *  waits '  out  of  doors. 
Carolina  Pink  <Jar-o-irna),  a  name 
w      ...  given  to  the  Bpigelio 

Marylandtca,    a    North    American    plant 
bearingacarlet  flowers,  with  orange  centers, 
and  having  a  root  used  as  a  vermifuge. 
Caroline,  *    British    queen,    was    a 
D  .  .  „,°*."«'>*er    of    the    Duke    of 

Brunswick-W^fenbattel,    born    May    17, 

K~  «?  w^  "^^  '^'^  "*'"«*  to  the 
Frince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV. 

ofiL'?K"l**f..'''i"  °°*  t«  »»«  lilting,  and 
after  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Chlrlotte 
he  separated  from  her.  Many  reports 
were  circulated   against   her  honor!^and 

fnf?.^il  "H''"™™!^***  *"'"»«  to  inquire 
into  her  conduct.  But  the  people  in  gen- 
eral sympathized  with  her,  regaling  her 
as  an  ill-treated  wife  When  the  Prince 
»^5'1?  a»cended  the  throne  in  1820  he 
offered  her  an  income  of  $250,000  on  con- 


dition that  she  would  never  retnrn  to 
Fngland  from  the  continent  where  ahe 
was  then  livin;;.  She  refused  and  in  June 
of  the  same  yoar  entered  London  amid 
public  demonstrations  of  welcome.  The 
government  now  instituted  proceedinga 
against  her  for  adultery,  but  the  public 
^ling  and  the  splendid  defense  of 
Brougham  obliged  the  ministry  to  give 
up  the  Divorce  Bill  after  it  had  passed 
the  Lords.  Though  banished  from  tlie 
court,  the  queen  now  assumed  a  style 
auitable  to  her  rank.    She  died  7th  Aug. 

Caroline  Islands,  Z'  ^'^  ^'V"'* 

PINES     &    1ft  F2# 

archipelago.    North    Pacific    Ocean,    be- 
tween lat.  3°  and  12'   n.  and  Ion.  1.32" 
and  163"  6'  e.,  and  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Marshall  Isles,  first  discov- 
ered by  the  Spaniards  in  1543,  if  not  by 
the   Portuguese   in  1525.     Many  of   the 
islands  are   mere  coral   reefs   little  ele- 
vated above  the  ocean.    They  form  many 
groups,    the    most    important    being    the 
Pelews,  and   those  to  which   the  largest 
islands  of  all.  Yap  and  Ponape,  respec- 
RK  ^  belong.     The  pop.  is  estimated  at 
55,000,  mostly  Micronesinns.     Copra  and 
bananas  are  among  the  products.    Consid- 
erable trade  is  carried  on,  particularly  at 
xap  (q.  V.)  and  Ponape.     Spain's  claim 
;^*ir'  archipelago  was  recognized,  but  in 
lolw  she  ceded  the  islands  to  Germany. 
They  were  seized  by  Japan  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  European  war.  1914,  and  by 
the  treaty  of  June  28,  1919,  Germany  re- 
nounced   her    rights   in    the   islands,    the 
ownership  of  the  cables  from  the  Caro- 
lines; to  China  and  elsewhere  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  islands  to  be  decide*!  by 
the  principal  allied  and  associated  jwwers. 

Carolingian.     See  Carlovingian. 

CarolnS  (^arVlus),  a  gold  coin  struck 
J  .  .  }?  !^^  '•''8°  of  Charles  J, 
and  originally  20».  in  value,  afterwards 
-ijf.  Ihe  name  was  given  also  to  various 
other  coins. 

Carotid  ("^a-rot'ld)  AtTEBiES,  the 
two  great  arteries  which 
convey  the  blood  from  the  aorta  to  the 
head  and  the  brain.  The  common 
carotids  one  on  either  side  of  the 
neck,  divide  each  intn  an  external  and 
an  internal  branch  The  external 
carotid  passes  up  to  the  level  of  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  ends 

np^r*^*''''.?  *u  ^li"  "^^'  fa^^'  and  outer 
parts  of  the  head.  The  internal  carotid 
passes  deeply  into  the  neck,  and  through 
l^,  ^P«»'°«  in  the  skull  behind   the  eir 

tr,?nkL  ^-n'""*^-!  Wounds  of  the  carotid 
trunk*  cause  almost  immediate  death. 


Cuonge 


Carpenter-bee 


CATOIUPe  (M-rOth),  a  town  of  Swita- 
w»«w»»0»  erland,  on  the  Arve,  near 
Genera,  with  which  it  is  onnneoted  by 
a  bridge.  It  has  manufactures  of  ircn 
goods,  watches,  etc.  Pop.  7400. 
Cftm  (Cyprinut),  a  genus  of  soft- 
*"■**  finned  abdominal  fish  (type  of 
the  family  Cyprinida>),  distinguiHhed  by 
the  small  mouth,  toothless  jaws,  and  gills 
of  three  flat  rays.  It  has  but  one  dorsal 
fin,  and  the  scales  are  generally  of  large 
siie.  It  frequents  fresh  and  quiet 
waters,     feeding     chiefly     on     vegetable 


Carp  (CpprHut  carpio). 

matters,  also  on  worms  and  molluscs. 
The  common  carp  (V.  carpio)  is  olive- 
green  above  and  yellowish  below,  and  in 
many  parts  is  bred  in  ponds  for  the 
use  of  the  table.  It  sometimes  weiRhs 
many  pounds,  is  of  quick  growth,  and 
spawns  thrice  a  .year.  It  is  said  to  live 
to  the  great  age  of  100  or  even  200  years. 
This  remarliable  fish  moves  4386  bones 
and  muscles  each  time  it  breathes ;  it  has 
4320  veins  and  99  muscles.  The  gold- 
fish, C.  auratua,  was  originally  from 
China. 

Carpaccio  (Wr-pA<*h'6K  v  i  t  t  o  b  r 

'^  Italian     painter,     one    of 

the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  old 
Venetian  school,  was  born  probably  at 
Venice  about  1450-55.  and  died  the;e 
after  1521.  His  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics are  natural  expression,  vivid 
conception,  correct  arrangement,  and 
great  variety  of  figures  and  costumes. 
He  also  excelled  as  an  architectural  and 
landscape  painter.  Scriptural  subjects 
were  also  depicted  by  him. 

Carpathian  ^  kar-pa'thi-an )  m  o  u  n- 

^.      f  TAINS,    German,    Karpa- 

tAPW),  a  range  of  mountains  in  Southern 
Europe,  chiefly  in  Austria,  forming  a 
great  semicircular  belt  nearly  800 
miles  in  length.  The  Carpathian  chain 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  sections— 
tne  West  Carpathians,  in  Hungary  to  the 
northwest,  and  the  East  Carpathians,  in 
Transylvania,  to  the  southeast,  with  lower 
ranges  stretching  between.  To  the  West- 
em  Carpathians  belones  the  remarkable 
^riT  '^V^^  T?^^^-  "^he  greatest  height 
'°LvS?^*  Carpathians  is  Ruska-Poy- 
ana,  99(»  feet ;  of  the  West  Carpathi- 
ans, the  Eisthalerspitze,  8521  feet;  many 
t  ^^  Ef*M  have  an  elevation  over  8000 
jeet  The  outer  bend  of  the  Carpathians 
»  nacb  steeper  than  that  which  descends 


towards  the  vallejra  of  Transylvania  and 
Hungary.  The  only  important  river* 
which  actually  rise  in  th*  chain  are  the 
Vistula,  the  Dniester,  and  the  TheiM. 
The  Carpathian  range  is  rich  in  min* 
erals,  including  fold,  silver,  quicksilver, 
copper,  and  iron.  Salt  occurs  in  beds, 
which  have  sometimes  a  thicknesa  of  GOO 
or  700  feet.  On  the  plateaux  corn  and 
fruit  are  grown  to  the  height  of  1500 
feet.  Higher  up  the  mountain  steeps  are 
covered  with  forests  of  pine.  There  is 
much  remarkable  scenery. 
Camel  (•'"'■'pel),  in  botany,  a  single- 
'^  celled  ovary  or  seed-vessel,  or 
a  single  cell  of  an  ovary  or  seed-vessel, 
together  with  what  belongs  to  that  cell, 
as  in  many  cases  a  separate  style  and 
stigma  ot  the  pistil.  The  pistil  or  fruit 
often  consist  of  only  one  carpel,  in  which 
case  it  is  called  aimple;  when  either  con- 
sists of  more  than  one  carpel  it  is  called 
compound.  A  carpel  is  regarded  as  a 
modified  leaf. 

Carpentaria    J,!^, * •■  p  1°'* *'' l* ^ • 

^  CiiTLP     OF,     a     large 

gulf  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  hav- 
ing Cape   York   Peninsula,   the  northern 
extremity  of  Queensland,  on  the  K.,  and 
Arnhem  Land  on  the  w. 
Gamenter   ('""■'ppn-t^r),    Francis 

*^  BicKNELt,  artist.  b«.in 

at  Homer.  New  York,  in  1830;  died  in0». 
He  painted  well-known  portraits  of  Presi- 
denta  Fillmore  and  Lincoln  and  the  hi«- 
torical  subject  (figninQ  the  £manct/Ai- 
tion  Proclamation.  lie  wrote  fli» 
Montha  in  the  White  Houae  with  Abn*- 
ham  Lincol*. 

Carpenter,  &"k"  i.^^7*?Tv  "° 

.  -oT^  ,.  /English  physiologist,  boin 
In  1813 ;  died  in  1885.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  University  Colleee,  Loudon,  and 
at  Edinburgh  University,  subsequently 
held  several  lectureships  in  Ixtndon,  and 
ultimately  became  registrar  at  Ix)ndon 
University  (1856-79).  He  wrote  sev- 
eral well-known  works  on  physiology: 
Principlca  of  Oeneral  and  Comparative 
Physiology;  Principlea  of  Mental  Phyai- 
ology;  Principlea  of  Human  Pkyaiology; 
Manual  of  Zoology,  etc.  He  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  expeditions  sent  out  by 
government  in  1868-70  for  deep-sea  ex- 
ploration in  the  North  Atlantic.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  British  Associa. 
tion  at  Brighton  in  1872. 

Carpenter-bee,  *5^k*^°5?»°°  ."*""' 

*  '    of  the  different  spe- 

cies of  hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
genus  Xyiocopti.  Tht  species  are  nu- 
merous in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
and  one  species  inhabits  the  south  of 
Europe.  They  are  generally  of  a  dark 
violet    blue,    and    of    considerable 


Jupentrai 

Th«r  anuUjr  form  tMr  bmUi  ta  pltoM 


Oarpenter-bM  (XuhMjfipa  Holacea),h».\t  the 
natural  alie. 


!,  A  piece  of  wood  boreU  by  tlie  bee,  ami  Ki-ubs 
Md  food  deportted  in  the  cella.  9.  Two  of 
iS-^."*  **'*'"»  '•'»•'■  '«»  order  to  ithow  the 

of  half-rotten  wood,  cuttiug  out  various 
apartments  for  depositing   their  eggs. 

Carpentras  <i[*^:P*'-t'1.i.  «  t«wn, 

,,  f  ^.  Southern  France,  dep. 
>auclu8e.  14  miles  n.e.  of  Avignon, 
Burroimd.'d  by  walls  flanked  with  towers. 
It  18  an  ancient  town,  and  has  a  Roman 
triumphal  arch,  an  aqueduct,  etc.     Pop. 

Carpentry  (kar'pen-tri)  is  the  art  of 
*  <i    combining   pieces  of  tim- 

ber to  support  a  weight  or  sustain  pres- 
?'"■«■  ^  The  work  of  the  carpenter  is  in- 
tended   to  give  stability   to  a  structure, 
that  of  the  joiner  is  applied  to  finishing 
and  decoration.    An  explanation  of  some 
ot  the  terms  employed  in  carpenfry  may 
be  useful.     The  term  jrame  ib  applied  to 
any  assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber  firmly 
connoted  together.     The  points  of  meet- 
ing of  the  pieces  of  timber  in  a  frame  are 
called    jomta.      LeiHfthening    a    beam    is 
uniting  pieces  of  timber  into  one  length 
by  joining  their  extremities.    When  neat- 
ness 18  not  required  this  is  done  by  figh- 
tng,  tb&t  is,  placing  a  piece  of  timber  on 
each  side  of  where  the  beams  meet  and 
securing  it  by  bolts  passed  through  the 
whole.     When    the    width   of   the   beam 
must  be  kept  the  same  throughout  scarf- 
tnff  18  employed.     This  is  cutting  from 
each  beam  a  part  of  the  thickness  of  the 
timber,  and  on  opposite  sides,  so  that  the 
pieces  may  be  jointed  together  and  bolted 
^f.iS^P-l?-     ^^^^?  greater  strength  is  re- 
quired than  can  be  produced  by  a  single 
h^ambuildtnff  and  trussim,  beams  are  re- 
wirted  to.     Building  beams  \»  <onih:ning 
li!^^J  T'f  beams  In  depth  so  as  to  have 
the  effect  of  one.    In  trussing  the  beam  is 
cut  in  two  in  the,  direction  of  its  length, 
and  supported  with  cross-beams,  as  in 


^_^„        Carpet 

rooAu.    MMiM  and  ttn—  It  a  OMd*  «f 

the  DM^M  Is  made  in  oa«  piece,  and  a 
Rr*^*'"l*""«"n!;u»*5t  "  «»W  tl^  tenon 
!i"L«*  !*^"»J^  .**°'«>«'  framework  of 
2S£  It  ♦k'"**'u  '"'J''^  Mooring,   and    is 

Joats,  doubly  if  there  are  croas-blnding 
Joists,  and  framed  if  there  are  girden 
or  beams  In  addition  to  the  joists*    The 
roof    is    the    framework    by    which    the 
covering  of  a  building  ii,  supported.     It 
may  consist  of  a  series  of  sloping  piecea 
or  timber,  with  one  end  resting  on  one 
wall   and    the   other   end    meeting   in    a 
point  with  a  corresponding  piece  resting 
on  the  opposite  wall :  these  are  called  raf- 
Urn.    There  is  usually  a  third  piece  which 
connects  the  lower  extremities  of  the  raft- 
era  and   prevents   them  from   spreading. 
This  is  caUed  a  tit,  and  the  whole  frame 
a    couple.      The    principal    instruments 
used  in  carpentry  are  saws,  as  the  cir- 
culai-,  band-,  and  tenon-saws;  planes,  as 
the    Jack-plane,    smoothing-plane,    mold- 
ing-plane, etc.,  chisels,  gouges,  brad-awla, 
gimlets,  etc.    See  Saw  and  Plane. 
Carpet   <''«f,'pet),  a  thick  fabric,  gen- 
«rf„X-ii      «  ''     composed     wholly     or 
principally  of  wool,  for  covering  the  floors 
?i  fP^^ojents.  "taircases,  and   passages 
In  the  interior  of  a  house.     They  were 
originaUy    introduced    from     the     East 
where  they  were  fabricated  in  pieces,  like 
the  modem  rugs,  for  sitting  on— a  use 
obviously  suggested  by  the  Eastern  habit 
p«J  1"°*'    cross-legged    upon    the    floor. 
Eastern  carpets  are  still  highly  thought 
of  in  Europe,  into  which  they  are  laraelv 
imported.    The  Persian.  Turkish  and'^S 

fh!"^*^""^*:"  !'■*  "'i  ''o^en  by  hand,  and 
the  design  is  formed  by  knotting  into  the 
warp  tufts  of  woolen  threid!  of  hi 
proper  color.  Of  carpets  made  in  this 
country  and  Europe  BruaaeU  carpet  is  a 
common  and  hlghiF-esteem^  vari^y.  it 
ihJ^'^?°'f  of  linen  thread  and  worsted, 
\t\y^T^  forming  the  pattern.  The  linen 
basis  does  not  appear  on  the  surface,  be- 
ing concealed  by  the  worsted,  which  is 
drawn     through    the    reticulations    and 

Sfr-^''"   ^i'*"    i.*"**  »"*   afterwards 
withdrawn,  giving  the  surface  a  ribbed 
appearance.     WUton  carpets  are  similar 
h?,f  «^  ?if'"  '?u  P!;«<'ess  of  manufacture. 
„-lni°„*''*°'   *?1  '<^P»  «"■«  '^"t  oP^n  bv 
^,,,?*  ^"^^  "^'^^^  »  knife-edge,  and   tho 
surface  thus  gets  a  pile.     Tipettry  , a". 
pets  have  also  a  pile  surface.*^  They  are 
made   in   a    manner  similar   to   that   in 
which   Brussels  and   Wilton  carpets  are 
i'SXd  nV"^"*^  =  ''"^  ""'y  "^  yarn'ls'u"^' 
««    n  Ih*^  ^"^  "'  T^  ""^  different  colors, 
as  in  the  carpets  just  named.    The  Aid- 
dermtmur  ot  Scotch  cai»et  consists  ol 


Oftrpet-lmirgcr 


Carrara 


two  dladoet  wtb«  wortn  at  th«  mim 
dmt  and  knitted  tofvther  (y  tha  wool 
Tht  pattan  ia  tha  aama  on  both  aidea  of 
eha  eh>th,  but  tha  colon  ara  ravaraad. 
An  improvement  upon  this  ia  the  tbr«w>> 
pljr  carpeting,  made  originally  at  Kll- 
mamock.  The  original  A»wnn»ttr  cut- 
peta  were  made  on  the  principle  of  the 
Peralan  or  Turkish  carpets.  Axminster 
carpets,  made  in  one  piece  to  suit  tha 
siia  of  the  room,  have  a  fine  pile,  which 
Is  produced  by  usinic  chenille  as  the  r/eft, 
the  projecting  ^breads  of  which  form  the 

?ile,  which  IS  dyed  before  being  used. 
'vpertry  carpets  are  made  of  particol- 
ored yamsjiby  an  ingenious  proceaa  pat* 
ented  in  1832.  Thev  resemble  the  Bma- 
sels,  except  that  erch  thread  is  of  several 
triors.  It  is  really  a  printed  carpet, 
thou^  the  printing  is  confined  to  the 
warp  yams,  which  ara  so  handled  aa  to 
be  printed  in  different  colors  by  dyeing 
bands  of  various  widths,  according  to 
tha  pattern.  I.,  weaving  this  pattern  is 
brought  out.  Carpets  of  felted  wool,  with 
designs  printed  on  them,  are  also  used, 
and  are  very  cheap.  Philadelphia  is  the 
leading  carpet-manufacturing  city  in  the 
United  States. 

Carpet-bagrgcr,  ?hr^„T"^,-"« 

needy  adventurers  of  the  Northern  SUtes 
of  America  wlio  tried  in  thin  way  to  gain 
the  votes  of  the  negroes  of  tlie  Southern 
States,  taking  nothing  with  tlieni,  as  was 
sarcasticall}  said,  but  what  they  could 
carry  in  a  carpet-bag. 

Cftrni  (kar'pfi).  a  town  of  Northern 
*^*  Italy.  9  miles  n.  of  Modena, 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  suffragan  to  Bologna. 
Pop.  7118. — It  is  also  the  name  of  a 
village  In  the  province  of  Veror.a,  near 
which  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  French 
in  1701. 
CarpinUS  (Wr-pl'nus).       See     Horn- 

Carpocratians   I'^rofo^iffif 

the  2d  century,  so  called  from  Carpoc- 
rotet,  a  prominent  teacher  of  gnosticism. 
They  maintained  that  only  the  soul  of 
Christ  went  to  heaven,  that  his  body 
would  have  no  resurrection,  and  that  the 
world  was  made  by  angels 


tha  three  foondara  of  tna  Bologna,  or.  aa 
it  has  been  called,  tha  aelactic,  school  of 

Kinting.— LvDonoo  (W-^Tfkft)  was 
m  in  185S  at  Bologna.  At  Florence  h« 
studied  under  Andrea  del  Barto,  and  af- 
terwards went  to  Parma  for  tha  purpose 
of  studying  Correggio,  who  waa  then  imi- 
tated by  almost  aU  the  Florentine  paint- 
ers, He  then  set  up  a  studio  In  Boloana. 
and  established  a  school  of  painting  char- 
acterised particularly  bT  its  attention  f 
composition  and  Its  principle  of  eclectl- 
eism,  or  endeavor  to  imitate  and  unita 
the  chief  ezcellendes  of  different  ffreat 
masters,  the  drawing  of  Raphael,  the 
coloring  of  Titian,  ate.  To  assist  him  Lti- 
dovlco  had  his  two  younger  cousins,  Agos- 
tino  and  Annibale,  edneated  as  artists; 
and  after  the  eompletioa  of  their  studies 
all  three  by  their  ible  work  soon  made  a 
high  reputation  for  the  academy  of  the 
Cnrracci  at  Bologna.  Ludovico  has  left 
many  works,  the  finest  of  which  are  In 
the  PInacoteca  at  Bologna.  He  died  in 
1610. — AooHTiNO  (A-go8-t6'n0)  was  boru 
in  l.^.'SS  at  Bologna;  he  died  at  Parma 
In  IflOl.  He  engraved  more  pieces  than 
he  painted,  though  some  of  his  pic- 
tures were  admired  by  contemporaries 
even  more  than  those  of  his  brother  An- 
nibale— Annibale  (an-nib'a-1n )  was  born 
In  ir^ef)  at  Bologna.  In  1600  he  was 
Invited  by  Cardinal  Famese  to  Rome, 
where  the  influence  of  Raphael  and 
Michel  Angelo's  work  tempered  the 
characteristics  he  bad  acquired  from  the 
Lombard  and  Venetian  schools.  His 
chief  work  is  the  series  of  frescoes  for 
the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome,  which  kept 
him  eight  years.  He  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  greatest  of  the  Carracci.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1609. 

Carrageen,  Carragheen  ^g^^'^' 

Chondrua  criaput,  a  sea-weed  very  com- 
mon on  rocks  and  stones  on  every  part  of 
the  coast  of  Britain.  It  Is  a  very  vari- 
able weed,  with  a  flat,  branching  frond 
usually  of  a  deep  purple-brown  color. 
When  dried  it  becomes  whitish,  and  in 
this  condition  is  known  as  Irish-mo^s, 
and  is  used  for  making  soups,  jellies,  size, 
etc.    The  name  comes  from  Carragaheen, 

CarpoUtes  <'j?!^p«-«t»>.  «  *«">  -p-  Knda"""^"'"'''    ""^°'''    "''•"'   *' 

tare  of  fruits,  ^^^.l^::^^^',^^;.  CanUHZa,  S'^^c^o'^ari  dt 
boniferons  system,    their  exact  place  In  -     ■      -     acto  of_Mexico,  was  a  de- 

the  vegetable  kingdom  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 


Camus  (l(>''pa"><    la    anatomy,     the 
J^        bones  between  the  forearm  and 
band,  the  wrist  In  man,  or  correspondlni; 
Mrt  )a  other  anlmaja. 


acendant  of  an  old  Spanish  family,  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Ooahnila.  His  an- 
cestors had  gained  large  agricultural  pos- 
seaaions  and  he  inherited  an  ample  estate. 
For  ten  or  fifteen  years  he  had  been  a 
senator  from  Coahuila,  though  independ- 
ant  of  and  atrosgly  oppoaad  to  tha  TMm 


tenia 


UUSttft 


»«^  -  T.?f  *****  followed,  CarruM 
took  BO  military  part,  tbouch  he  wm 
tbeacknowledfedhead  of  the  movemen?; 
S!S«^''*°."1'?*"  «"»«.  throufh  the  In* 
fiS"S?.»**'#  ^*    evolutionary' generafi. 

^S,«'  ^♦^''■*  *«c"»>e  the  president  by 
wtne  of  the  success  of  hia  arni»      A 

S2r"'»';!''&°  ''■•  de'err^i  tUl  a'later 
Mte.    As  President  he  stroagly  oddos^ 

2SS«i  hi  J^^i*"*  .  ^*^*«»    'oWlers    ind 

2S^?MiSJ^'«*H'°^"'  and  earnest  dtl- 
»«n  or  Mexico  and  a  man  of  coDfilfli>rahi« 
diplomatic  and  ^.tesmanll?.  ffi?"'"« 

Carrara  !!*'-?««).•  <itj  of  fjorth. 

old  church,  an  academy  of  sculoture  *Sr 

SftiS  o^'^IVk''  "r"*'  1"  the  S"S 

SSrt   «#   ♦i.'''i'''i?».?°'*   commoner  iorta 
S^f'^Jlt  *V°.9T  co'Jsidered  an  altei-ed 

Carrara  (^*'-'«'«)^  f«awce8oo,  an 

•mM/m.  i-^  /tS""  apedallst  and  writer 
laoo-TO,    a    senator    from    187a     Wni 


teffin-'orth^ras-  ^iixZ^ 

Carrel,  NicoLAs'KAi.S'liTJSl!^ 

«•«.  P'JWican  writer,  born  in  1800 

f^v■"K^*''i*"'  '"»  '«^*a  an  officer  In  thi 
?,^?^'.J"'  '"^''  "^t^wl  in  Parish  Md 
ncqulred  a  reputation  as  an  essa^t  and 

♦K-  t^  1.  i**^'  •"*  published  a  falatory  of 
lion*'"*/]"^  revolution  of  1«8^  ind  to 

tS^thlilaAt^"**"'""'  *Wch  soonlSse  to 
„hi  !r"^..r*  <*'«'  direction  of  the  Daner 


1832  the  NaiioHol  became  oDeiTlVi^nnwi: 
was^killed  in  1890;  in  a  duel  wltfe  iSnlle 


JH-dnesl"    fi,  mS.Tf„^^.,nTk  U 

Carrel  if,!!:5fi>'.  ^"="8,  a  fkmous 

surgeon,   bom   at    Raint^   Vnv 
i^*}:^?i  France,  June  28.  msTrtu^^ 

^ft  rt»?rv.illi  ^^-  ,*J«  '^as  connecrtfed 

wh?n^«oSi^"i*L^ri'ca':^''iiry9K 
has   been   an    associate   meK  Ml 

£^^^*"Rl.'?.2**"**  ^"^    Medical    R^ 
Mrcn.     See  Tmues,  Vaacular  ftur^Z^ 

W^nd*.    Hi.  artouidli'lS.'o.S^a 


wa'LkilW"'^?''^*?" 
de  Giranlin. 

Carreiiot!^^-|*'ny»J.  Tbmsa.  a  weii- 

n"  w  York"«n^"^'*i"  °i  *WIi^.  tlfenT 
« J;  *      '^"  ■""  Pa^^s  and  has  plav^d  with 

f^'nJTX  ?  '^^'^  Euroi^'iuiiSi? 
-^    i!  -n .  P'aynsr  18  noted  for  its  dash 

S5er^"'shp'li,  """^    '°''    |t»    °»«SculinJ 
power,     bhe  has  many  talents  and   hi>a 
made  notable  successes  as  a  c^Do«.r 
""«««•  and  on  one  occasion  i^  SS 
of  the  orchestra  during  a  groat  ooera  nlr 
formanee.  Madam     drrffio  h^h«d  ^' 

saving  marned  and  diToreed  thrw  hna 
i^i'a  raEd"'^  ^rounge^^MeTofte 

Carrer  !''«:' t'')*  P^^r.  an  Italian 
died  IS.VlL^L'^i;''^"  V*'*'^^*  1°  180° 
a  lawv^  !,»*?."***  J"*  ^"^  «lucated  as 
Sr-ST^iL'  .  'o'lowed  a  natural  bent  t(> 
ward  literature  and  after  a  short  tim^ 
pent  in  a  printing  office  he  entf.i^,t 
scholastic  life  as  seifretarrof  the  iS 
lettrelT*?hp^""1  a  professor  of  S 
ward  n?iih«l^*"*u''J**"'°<«  and  after- 
ward Director  of  the  Museo  Carrer     Hi« 

XwiV*''"^*  '^""''»'  critical  and  ffi 
W^phical  essays,  etc. 

Carrera  Ui^T"'*''*^'  Jos«  miqtiel,  a 

nrin«j~.i  1  J  "?  revolutionist  and 
?„\r2.'*l  i®*^*''^  *n  the  eariy  struggles 
for  the  independence  of  Chile.  He  was 
bom  in  1786  at  Bantiaco  de  Caile   GotoJ 


OInrd 


Carrier  Pigeoa 


jSS  ^1^  "  *S  **««""•»>  Army  but  in 

to  pUee  himielf  at  the  head  of  a  nwr 
fOTeriun«nt  with  the  support  of  the  amr 

2?,^a^J»^'  l«i.  hTannouiSd  huJ: 
•^f  as  DicUtor  and  until  1813  be  waa 
■ctive  in  endoaToring  to  eatabliah  a  stabU 

■ettunf  queationa  concernlnf  rt'utii.   uro- 

iLV-l*S''!K?P*^l°**<^  <"  8u«  mi  him.  He 
realated    thia    change    with    deep    ^eaen^ 

Sf»fc  fvui  *??"»''  seeming  to  co-operate 
with  O'Higgins  at  the  battle  of^an! 
cagua  la  1%14  hi.  rivalry  with  him  1^ 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Nationalist  forces 
Carrera  then  fled  to  the  United  Stat™ 

f^^  rJ'*u*"''°P**?'  *°  «<^"''e  materials 
lor  a  fresh  revolutionary  movement.    On 
his  return  in  1816.  he  was  stopped  by 
tne  Argentine  government  and  on  his  at- 
tempung  to  organize  a  revolt  there  be 
was  captured  and  executed  at  Mendoza. 
September  4    1821      In  later  years  hia 
worth  came  to  be  better  appreciate<l  and 
a  bronze  monument  was  erected   to  hia 
memory  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
Carrire    <''*-'*>^).  John  Mekve.v.  an 
t>i»   .*     T    Anierican    architect    born   in 
Klo   de   Janeiro,    November   7,    IK.^s    of 
American  parents.     He  studieil  in  Swlt- 
aerland  and  Paris,  at  the  Ecole  des  Rcaux 
/A?*    T'^^^   he    met   ThoraaH    Hastings 
with  whom  he  afterward  formed  a  partner- 
K  «8    "Carrftre  and    Hastings."     The 
work  of  this  firm:  boou  acquired  a  high 
reputation   for  excellence   and   planti  for 
many  important  buildingfi  were  executed 
by  them  including  the  Edison,  the  Mail 
and  Kxpress  Buildings  in  New  York,  the 
Senate  Office  Building  at  Washington,  a 
number  of  important  buildings   fi)r  the 
!     i^V'l  Exposition   held   at   St    I»ui8 
m  1UU4  but  most  notable  was  the  com- 
mission for  the  New  York  Public  laterary 
greeted  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000.     He  died 
Marcn  1.  1011. 

Carrhce    ^'tftrVO.    the    site    of    an 
ancient  city  io  Northwestern 
JJpsopotamia,  the  Haraa  of  the  Bible. 

Carriage  ^'f^''^).  a  general  name  for 
.  „  ,**  a  vehicle,  bat  more  espe* 
"ally  'or  one  of  the  lighter  and  more 
ornamental  kinds.  See  Coach,  where  the 
<^hief  kinds  are  referred  to. 

Carrick  ^,'f.ar'rik),  the  southern  dls- 
B  4.5  ;•  }S}^^  J?'  the  countv  of  Avr. 
Scotland.  ITie  Prince  of  Wiles  beS 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Carrick.  ^ 

CarrickfereuS  (kar-Hk-fer'gus),  s 
rnn«f„  A  *  .  *  seaport  of  Ireland, 
bSS,  °iV'°',f"""u*'''y  *  Pariiamentan^ 
KofalT'  Ih-"""*  by  raifway  n.e.  o^ 
7    U    2      ""*"'*"*'^«  »■  ««  landing 


Pl25f  °L^^  WUllam  III,  14th  Job*, 
1090.  The  castle  sUnds  upon  •  rock 
prpJecUng  into  the  bay,  and  ia  still  main- 
Uined  as  a  fortress.  Th^r•  are  aome 
manufactures,  nrincipaUy  linen,  and  •» 
tensive  fisheries.     Pop.  10,000. 

Carriok-on-Suir,  !i,j,^zi  hIm?*'"**- 

OR     >i  ...       County  Ttpperary, 

86  miles  s.  w.  of  Dublin,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sulr,  navigable  here  bv  small 
vei^Ia;  it  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.    Pop.  about  tiOOO. 

Carrioky  Pt^MinyAirr.    See  Herald. 

Carrier  <''ar'l-er),  ia  a  person  who 
undertakes  to  transport  the 
goods  of  uther  persons  from  place  to  place 
for  him.  Persons  who  undertake  this  h 
a  systematic  business  are  called  common 
corriert,  and  come  under  special  legal 
regulations,  such  as  that  they  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  goods  entrusted  to 
them  so  long  as  in  their  custody. 

Carrier  ''**'^y*).  •"»*»  baptiste,  an 

infamou.<  character  of  the 
first  French  revolution,  born  1746;  ex- 
ecuted T794.  Thoujth  an  obscure  attorney 
he  was  chosen,  in  1792.  a  member  of  the 
national  convention.  In  Oct.,  1793,  he 
was  sent  to  Nantes  to  suppress  the  civil 
war.  The  prisons  .vere  full ;  there  was 
dearth  of  provi.  Ions,  and  Carrier  deter- 
mined to  lessen  the  '  useless  months '  by 
summary  measures.  He  first  caosed 
ninety-four  priests  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
boat  with  a  perforated  bottom,  under  pre- 
tense of  transporting  them,  but  instead 
had  them  drowned  by  night.  Thia  arti- 
fice was  repeated  a  nur^ber  of  times,  while 
Carrier  also  caused  multitudes  of  prison- 
era  to  be  shot  without  any  pretense  of 
trial.  Some  months  before  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  Carrier  was  recalled.  On 
the  !>th  Therm idor  (July  27).  1794,  he 
was  apprehended  and  brought  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  which  condemned 
him  to  the  guillotine. 

Carrier  Fisreon.  *  variety  of  the 

««»„  ,  *      .u      <'ommon     domestic 

pigeon  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
messages.  The  real  carrier  pigeon  is  • 
large  bird  with  long  wings,  a  large 
tuberciilated  mass  of  naked  skin  at  the 
base  of  the  beak,  and  a  circle  of  naked 
skm  .-ound  the  eyes,  but  the  variety 
generally  employed  to  carry  messages 
more  resembles  an  ordinary  pigeon,  'ftie 
practice  of  sending  lettera  by  pigeons  be- 
longs originally  to  Eastern  countries. 
though  in  other  countries  it  has  often 
been  adopted,  more  especially  before  the 
invention  of  the  electric  telegraph.  An 
actual  post-system  in  which  pigeons  were 
the  messengers  was  established  at  Bagdad 
5r^*^®  Sultan  Nureddin   Mahmud,  who 

^^J'^AVi'  "1  l?"**^  «"  1268,  wh« 
Bagdad  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  Moag^ 
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■ad  W81  d^mwed  by  them.  ThM«  birdi 
can  be  utiiic««l  in  tbia  way  only  in  virtue 
•f  wbat  la  oalleci  tbeir  "  homing  "  facnlty 
or  Inatinct,  which  enablea  them  to  find 
their  way  back  home  from  aurprlaing  die* 
tancea.  But  if  they  are  talien  to  the 
place  from  which  the  message  la  to  be 
sent  and  kept  there  too  long,  say  over  a 
fortnight,  they  will  forget  their  home  and 
not  return  to  it.  They  are  tried  first 
with  short  distances,  which  are  tlun 
gradually  increased.  The  missive  mny 
be  fastened  to  the  wing  or  the  tail,  auil 
must  be  quite  small  and  att^iched  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  bird's  flight. 
By  the  use  of  microphotopraphy  a  long 
message  may  be  conveyed  in  this  way, 
and  such  were  received  by  the  besieged 
residents  in  Paris  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870-71,  the  birds  being 
conveyed  out  of  the  city  in  balloons. 
Seventy-two  miles  in  two  and  a  half 
hours,  a  hundred  ar.d  eighty  in  four  and 
a  half,  have  been  accomplished  by  carrier 
pigeons.  Large  numbers  of  these  birds 
are  now  kept  in  England.  Belgium, 
France,  etc.,  there  being  nuiuorous  pigeoa 
clubs  which  hold  pigeon  races  to  test  the 
speed  of  tlie  birds.  These  pigeons  are 
tilso  ke|)t  in  several  European  countries 
for  military  purposes. 
Carroll  ('"•'"ol>.  the  name  of  three 
patriots  distinguished  in  early 
American  history.  1.  Charles,  of  Car- 
roUton,  born  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1737: 
educated  in  France ;  finished  his  law 
studies  in  England,  and  returned  to 
America  in  IH'A.  From  the  following 
year  on  'he  was  active  in  Maryland 
politics  and  in  restoring  religious  liborty 
in  the  colony.  In  1776  he  was  one  of  the 
commission  sent  to  Quebec  to  enlist  the 
help  of  Canada  in  behalf  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  same  year  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
sacrificing  more  than  anyone  else,  as  he 
was  the  richest  man  in  America,  and  he 
won  over  the  Catholics  of  his  State  to 
support  the  pntriot  cause.  Elected  U.  S. 
Senator  in  17S9.  His  last  public  act 
was  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  .July  4, 
182S.  The  last  survivor  of  the  signers, 
he  died  Nov,  14,  1832.— 2.  Daniel,  his 
cousin,  also  born  in  Maryland,  died  at  a 
great  old  age  in  1820.  He  was  a  mpmber 
of  the  Confederation  Congress,  17K0-84, 
a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  a  representative  in  Congress, 
17^M>1,  and  in  the  latter  year  waa  ap* 
pointed  on  the  commission  to  survey  the 
DiBtrict  ot  Columbia.  His  farm  was  the 
lit*  of  the  dty  of  WacbiQgton.--3.  John, 
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fiMt  OathoIIe  Uahop  In  th»  Uaitad  Stttes. 
•socher  oooaln  of  Charlaa,  vw  bom  In 
Mar^and  1780,  Joined  the  Jfliult  order  In 
1771,  and  was  aopointed  bishop  of  Balti- 
more 1780.  In  X806  he  became  the  flnt 
archblahop  in  thia  country,  and  died  in 
1816. — liEWis.    See  Dodgaon,  C.  L 

Varrnt  (kar'ot:  Dancua  earOta),  a 
vaxAvn  biennial  umbelliferous  plant. 
In  gardens  there  are  threr.  chief  varieties. 
The  leaves  are  tripinnatt,  of  a 
handsome  feathery  appearance. 
The  plant  rises  to  the  neight  of 
2  feet,  and  produces  white  flow- 
ers. The  root,  in  its  wild  state, 
la  small,  tapering,  of  a  white 
color,  and  strong  flavored;  but 
that  of  the  cultivated  variety  la 
large,  succulent,  and  of  a  recL 
yellow,  or  pale-straw  color,  and 
shows  remarkably  the  improve- 
ment which  may  be  effected  by 
cultivation.  It  is  cultivated  for 
the  table  and  as  a  food  for 
cattle.  Carrots  contain  a  lar,:9 
proportion  of  saccharine  matter, 
and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  extract  sugar  from  then^ 
They  have  been  also  employed 
in  distillation ;  10  pounds  weight 
of  carrots  will  yield  about  hi  If 
a  pint  of  very  strong  ardent 
spirit.  The  Peruvian  carrot  ia 
Arocdc^o  esculenta.  See  Aror 
cacha. 

ParftA      (k&rs).  a  word  of  vn- 
vax  Bc       certain  origin,  appued 
in  Scotland  to  a  tract  of  fertile 
aUuvial  land  along  the  side  of  a  _  __^. 
stream.  S»^* 

Tai^ATi  (kar'son),  Chbistopheb,  com- 
Vittisuu  moniy  known  as  Kit  Carson, 
was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1809,  died  1868. 
He  became  famous  as  a  trapper  and  guide, 
passing  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  adjacent  territories. 
He  rendered  important  service  to  Fre- 
mont in  his  explorations.  In  1847  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant  in  the  rifle-corps  of  the 
army, 

Carann  SiB  Edward  Henbt,  lawyer 
vaxsuu,  jj„j  statesman,  leader  of  the 
Ulster  Loyalist  party  opposed  to  Homt- 
Rule  for  Ireland,  was  bom  in  Dublin 
February  9,  1854,  He  was  Solicitor  gen- 
eral for  Ireland  in  1892  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  cabinet  during  the  Eu- 
ropean war.  He  was  attorney  general  in 
1915  and  for  a  short  time  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  resigned  from  the  cabinet 
in  .Tannnry,  1918,  to  give  his  attention  to 
Irish  affairs. 

fJoranTi  flifv  **«  capital  ot  Nevada. 
Varson  t»«y,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  3  miles 
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from  Ca.-flon  River.  It  was  foonded  in  tered  by  lofty  bills.  Tbe  town  is  iiii^ 
1858. 1»j  conaequence  of  the  rich  silver  and  rounded  by  a  wall ;  the  principal  streets 
Rold  (inds  in  that  region,  but  has  declined  are  spacious  and  regular.  When  Spain 
in  population  until  now  it  has  only  24UU.  was  in  a  more  flourishing  condltioB 
Carst&irS  (l^oi^Btars),  or  Cabstabes,  Cartagena  carried  on  a  more  extensive 
WiLUAU,  a  Scottish  divine  commerce  than  now,  having;  also  a  greater 
of  political  eminence,  born  in  1U49  near  population.  It  is  still  a  navnl  and 
GlasRow,  died  in  1715.  He  studied  at  the  military  station,  with  an  arsenal,  dock- 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  yards,  etc.  Lead  smelting  is  largely 
at  Utrecht.  He  was  introduced  to  tbe  carried  on;  and  there  are  in  the  neigh- 
Prince  of  Orange,  on  whom  he  made  a  borhood  rich  mines  of  excellent  Iron, 
favorable  impression.  In  1G72  he  came  Esparto  grass,  lead,  iron  ore,  oranges, 
\o  I^ndon,  and  two  years  after  he  was  etc.,  are  exported.  Formerly  very  un- 
arrested on  account  of  his  connection  with  healthy,  it  has  been  greatly  improved 
the  exiles  in  Holland,  and  was  kept  five  by  draining.  Cartagena  was  founded  by 
years  a  prisoner  in  Edinburch  Castle,  the  Carthaginians  under  Hasdrubal  about 
He  wai,  released  in  1679,  and  afterwards  243  B.C.,  and  was  called  New  Carthage, 
played  a  part  of  some  importance  in  the  It  was  taken  bv  Scipio  Africanus  b.o. 
schemes  of  those  who  were  working  in   210,  and  was  long  an  important  Roman 

favor     of      William      of     Oranpe. — 

Though  he  did  not  approve  of  it. 
he  became  privy  to  tie  Rye-hou<»e 
plot,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  apprehended  and  subjected  to 
the  torture,  which  he  endured  with 
great  firmness.  Being  released,  he 
returned  to  Holland,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
a  sufferer  in  his  cause.  His  schol- 
arship, sagacity,  and  political  in- 
formation won  for  him  the  con- 
fidence of  William,  who  planned 
the  invasion  of  1688  mainly  by  his 
advice.  When  William  was  set- 
tled on  the  throne  Carstairs  was 
constantly  consulted  by  him  on 
Scotch  affairs.  He  was  the  chief 
agent  between  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  the  court,  and  was  verv 
instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  Presbyterianism,  to  which  Wll- 
M^'-^^',^?   averse.     On    the   death 

of    William     he     was     no     longer  i , 

employed  on  public  business,  but  Arne  town.  It  was  ruined  bv  the  Goths,  and 
retained  bim  as  her  chaplain  royal,  and  revived  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  Pop 
made  him  principal  of  the  University  of  103373.  ' 

Edinburgh.  When  the  union  of  the  two  r!arfoo>ATia  (kAr-t&-i6'nft>  or  C  a  b- 
kingdoms  was  agitated  he  took  a  decided  Cartagena  tuaoeVa  (kftr-tha-j6'naK 
m^«Jof  .  /  Ju  *■•  "*  Y"*  repeatedly  a  city  and  seaport.  Republic  of  Colombia, 
?^«  rfcf*"l  "L-*^®  ^1°^™'  assembly  of  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  capital  of  the  state 
ImtlroS  „,:„»^'S.*'''"°*''y'"*°  ''^';?  r^^^^'y  «f  Bollvnr.  well  laid  out.  with  well-paved 
oTtrtot     ^  '"    ■"     enlightened    streets  and  a  navnl  arsenal.     The  exports 

!n      .'■'  .  .  .  are    coffee,    cotton,     ivorv-nuts.     rubber 

Cart,  "  ^"S.'^'th  t^«  wheels,  with  hides,  etc.*  The  trade,  which  had  partlj 
drawn  hfnnTi,„?*  ■PrinP'.  fitted  to  be  pone  to  Sabnnilla  and  Santa  Marta,  is 
Ss  or  as^^'oMl"'^'''''™"^"''  being  again  recovered  since  the  reopening 
peCns?       '    "    ^''^^'^^-    ^*"^    '•'^riv^yi^g  of  ^   canal   to   the   Magdalena.'  Pop* 

Kn^V7^n"d"^.rK  ^^r^£  ~%  r  ^P-'otZ£Ts7^S^, 
•M  safest   in    the   Mediterranean.   sh«'-  n^tiOibdrinir  volcano  lnl841,  »  that  ita 
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Dopnlatioo  bar  decreased  f*  from  8000  to 
10,000. 

Garta&rO.  *  **'^°  '"  Colombia,  in  the 
,,       »"'  valley    of    the    Cauca,    in    a 
well-cnltiTated  district  and  with  a  good 
trade.    Pop.   fXKJO. 

Carte  .<!'«'**>'  fROMAA,  an  EtgUsh 
.  ,«„^  historian,  bora  in  Warwickshire 
In  1686;  died  in  1754.  He  studied  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  tools  the  degiee  of 
M.  A.  at  the  latter,  and  entered  the 
church.  Having  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  concerned  in  plots  against 
the  government,  he  fl-d  t3  Prance  and 
remained  abroad  for  s<«ae  years,  return- 
ing m  1728.  In  17S5  ha  published  Life 
of  JamcB.  Duke  of  Ormonde  (2  vols, 
folio),  and  in  1747-52  three  vols,  of  his 
voluminous  History  of  England,  a  fourth 
being  published  in  1755,  His  work  is  dia- 
tingnished  by  careful  »nd  elaborate  re- 
search, and  has  supplied  Hume  and  other 
historians  with  much  material. 

Carte-blanche  (^4rt-bi&<»8h;  nterai- 

.  ^,  ,  ^y  w'A'^e  or  blank 
pap&r)  a  blank  paper  duly  signed,  en- 
trusted to  a  person  to  fill  up  as  he 
pleases,  and  thus  giving  unlimited  power 
to  decide. 

Carte-de-visite  <  kAf t-d«-vi-z6t' ) ,  ut- 

~.-j  ,.   ?™"y  «  visiting 

card,  a  name  apphed  to  -  size  of  photo- 
graphs somewhat  larger  than  a  visiting 
card,  and  usually  inso-ted  in  a  photo- 
graphic album.  Cartes-de-visite  were  in- 
troduced by  Disden  in  1854. 
Cartel  (^ar'tel),  an  agreement  for  the 
delivery  of  rr-isoners  or  de- 
serters; also,  a  written  challenge  to  a 
auel.--CarM-8htp,  a  ahip  commissioned 
in  time  of  war  to  exchange  prisoners. 
Carter    t.''"'^'").  Klk^beth,  an  Eng- 

j  1.^  i'2?  "^°?'  *>'  !?'P*t  learninst.  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Nicnoi»c  Carter,  a  ciergy- 

ySSs'^c^'^"**  was  born  in  1717;  died  in 
IMW).  She  was  educated  by  her  father, 
and  learned  T^tin.  Orsek,  French,  &ni 
German,  to  which  she  afterwards  added 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic.  She  wrote  poems,  con- 
tributed two  papers  to  the  Rambler; 
translated  the  critique  cf  Crousaz  on 
Fopes  tasay  on  Man;  Algarotti's  ex- 
planation of  Newton's  Philosophii  for 
ladies :  and  Epictetus;  and  was  a  friend 
or  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Burke,  and  other 
eminent  men  of  the  time. 

Cartesian  Diver  [kar-tcsi-an).   a 

^     .  ^.         ,       ..  hydrostatic     toy 

eonsisting  of  a  littie  hollow  glass  ligure. 
which  has  a  small  openinj  aome  distance 

it^,Ji®  V"'  ""I  •"  "^^»  "«hter  than 
an  equal  column  of  water,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  float    The  figure  is  placed  in  a  bottle 
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or  cylindrical  vessel  of  water,  dosed  with 
a  piece  of  bladder  or  India  rubber  so  as  to 
exclude  air.  On  preiwlng  this  with  the 
finger  the  air  inside  the  figure  is  com- 
pressed, it  sinks  down,  and  from  the 
introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  water 
becomes  specifically  heavier.  By  remov- 
ing the  pressure  the  water  Is  expelled, 
and  the  figure,  thus  lightened,  again  rises 
to  the  surface. 

Cartesian  Philosophy.  f^^tJ^"*" 
Cartesian  Vortices,  see  Descartes. 

Carthasre  (^ar'thaj:  L.  Carthago. 
^  t»r.  Karcheddn),  the  most 
famous  city  of  Africa  in  antiquity,  capital 
of  a  rich  and  powerful  commercial  re- 
public, situated  in  the  territory  now  be- 
longing to  Tunis.  Carthage  was  the 
latest  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  in  thin 
district,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  settlers  from  Tyre  and  from 
the  neighboring  Utica  about  the  middle 
of  the  9th  century  before  Christ.  The 
story  of  Dido  and  the  foundation  of 
Carthage  is  mere  legend  or  invention. 
The  history  of  Carthage  falls  naturally 
Into  three  epochs.  The  first,  from  the 
foundation  to  410  b.c,  comprises  the 
rise  and  culmination  of  Carthaginian 
power;  the  second,  from  410  to  285  B.C. 
Is  the  period  of  the  wars  with  the  Sicilian 
Greeks :  the  third,  from  265  to  146  B.C., 
the  period  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  end- 
ing with  the  fall  of  Carthage. 

The  rise  of  Carthage  may  be  attributed 
to  the  superiority  of  its  site  for  commer- 
cial purposes  and  the  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants,  which  soon  acquired  for  it 
an  ascendency  over  the  earlier  Tyrinn 
colonies  in  the  district,  Utica,  Tunis, 
Hippo,  Septis,  and  Hadrumetum.  Its  re- 
lations with  the  native  populations,  Lib- 
yans and  nomads,  were  those  of  a  superior 
with  inferior  races.  Some  of  them  were 
directly  subject  to  Carthage,  others  con- 
tributed large  sums  as  tribute,  and  Lib- 
yans formed  the  main  body  of  infantry 
as  nomads  of  cavalry  in  the  Carthaginian 
army.  Besides  these  there  were  native 
Carthaginian  colonies,  small  centers  and 
supports  for  its  great  commercial  system, 
sprinkled  along  the  whole  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  from  Cyrenaica  on  the  east  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  west. 

In  extending  its  commerce  Carthage 
was  naturally  led  to  the  conquest  of  the 
various  islands  which  from  their  position 
might  «!erve  as  rntrepOts  for  traffic  with 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
rSil^l  ,  .^**  the  first  conquest  of  the 
t^rthaglnians,  and  Its  capital.  Caralis, 
now    Cagliari.    was    founcfed    by    them! 
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Soon  afterwarda  they  occupied  Corgica. 
the  Balearic,  and  many  smaller  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean.  When  the  Persians 
under  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  already  several  settle- 
ments in  the  west  of  Sicily,  co-operated 
by  ©rganiamg  a  great  expedition  of  300- 
TOO  men  against  the  Greek  cities  in 
Sicily.  But  the  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
f'ri^o'"  V  H'"e™  by  the  Greeks  under 
h»ir.  f.,1*i.  ^^™''"*®  eflFectoally  checked 
their  further  progress  (480  B.C.).  The 
^"  '^'th  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  was  not 
renewed   till  410.     Hannibal,   the  son  of 

Selmus  and  Hlmera,  and  then  Aitri- 
t  lu.?-  1  ?y"^"8«  itself  was  only  saved 
Lhi*iH%i"*"  ^^  ".  Pestilence  which  en- 
feebled the  army  of  Himilco  (39G).    The 

r«r.1f'^  ^^^^"^  .*''«  Greeks  and  thl 
Carthaginians  continued  at  intervals  with 
varying  success,  its  most  remarkable 
events  being  the  military  successes  of  the 
Corinthian  Timoleon  (345^340)  at 
Syracuse,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Cartha. 
ginian  territory  in  Africa  by  Agathocles, 

?h»  Pr^^t  ^^^7,  V'*.  ^^?^^  «*^  Agathocles 
the  Greeks  called  in  Pyrrhus.  King  of 
Epirus,  to  their  aid,  but  notwithstanding 

5,"°J«■'■°"^  ^^^"""^^  <=c-  277-5),  the 
Carthaginians  seemed,  after   the  depart- 

«ll  sL-r^"?",^'  ^''u^*^^  the  conquest  of 
nil  Sicily  at  length  within  their  power. 
The  in  ervention  of  the  Romans  was  now 

5fi4  7h'-  M^  a""^^^  ^¥'"',  invasion.  b.Z 
fM,  the  third  period  of  Carthaginian 
history  bedns.    The  First  Punic  War  (L 

C«rS/*'"'?''!f.^>',*°  ^W^l>  Rome  ind 
RiH  v^t-*"""*^"?*^  ¥  *!»«  dominion  of 
Sicily,    was    prolonged    for   twenty-three 
years.    Bc.    264    to    241.    and    eS 
5f  cShI«  «?»>«"«lon  «f  the  resources 
FslaJd     Tht'    °  he%«PHl8lon  from  the 
island.     Ihe    loss   of    Sicily    led    to    the 
acquisition  of  Spain  for  Carthaw    which 
was  almost  solely  the  work  of  llkmilca? 
and  Hasdrubal.    The  Second  Punic  War 
fufn'^.r^.^'f  incidents  connecVed   wfth 
n?^i     5*]?"^'°'.*°  conquests  in  Spain,  and 

bv  th^'^.°°r''^  "^^^«/  'h«  Carthaginilns 
by  the  genius  of  Hannibal,  and  dis- 
inr\f'^  by  his  great  march  on  Rome 

Trebi^Md'^p''  "^  \^^'  TrasimZ! 
xreoia,  and  Cannae,  lasted  seventeen 
years,  b.c  218  to  201,  and  after  just 
missing  the  overthrow  'of  Rome.  enS 
<'Sp^»„°'°P^*'*r?  humiliation  of  Carthag^ 
Rnm»N.°'"^'   '^«''«»6«')     The   policy   of 

?f  Carf°h-?'^"™^*.°«  *"«  African  enemies 
or  Carthage  occasioned  the  Third  Punic 

This'  war*''*.^*'  ^"""^  ^»«  th«  aires  or! 

148  In  fhi  w^?°.  "•^-  ^•'^.  ended  b.c. 
Thi  J?*  .*.?*'?  destruction  of  Carthage 
The  constitution  of  Carthage,  like  her 


hiatory,  remalna  fn  many  points  obscure, 
ihe  name  of  king  occors  In  the  Greek 
•^npts  of  it,  but  the  monarchical  con- 
stitution, as  commonly  understood,  never 
appears  to  have  existed  In  Carthage.  The 
officers  called  kings  by  the  Greeks  were 

chlcal  republic,  and  were  otherwise  called 
Suffetes,  the  original  name  being  consid- 

judges.  The^e  officers  were  chosen  from 
int...^n'''"'PmL  families,  and  were  elected 
annua  y.  There  was  a  senate  of  300,  and 
a  smaller  body  of  thirty  chosen  from  the 
senate,  sometimes  another  smaller  council 

divided  by  bitter  factions,  and  Uable  to 
violent  popular  tumults.  After  the  de- 
struction  of   Carthage   the   territory    be- 

Tw.»  ''#  ^"""^  'Province  of  Africa.' 
Twenty-four  years  after  its  fall  an  unsuc- 

r?^fK  "u^^J?*.  """A  "*"^e  to  rebuild 
Carthage  by  Caiiis  Gracchus.  This  was 
hnally  accomplished  by  Augustus,  and 
Roman  Carthage  became  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  empire.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  638. 

th«!  nf  !k'°°  i?u  t'?^  Carthaginians  was 
tnat  of  their  Phoenician  ancestors.  Thev 
worshiped  Moloch  or  Baal,  to  whom  they 

^f fr^^l""?  ™f '"''■"l*'e« :  Melkart,  the 
patron  deity  of  Tyre ;  Astarte,  the  Phteni- 
cian  V  enus,  and  other  deities,  which  were 
riS      P'^'^P'tiated  by  cruel  or  lascivious 

Cartha&re,  t^?  capital  of  jasper  Co., 
i-foh  i»«^  •  '*''fso".".  the  center  of  the 
tlo*  ^«n  '^•^'"'^  I'^.tl'e  southwest  of  the 
state,  60  miles  w.  of  Springfield.  It  has 
manufactures  of  furniture,  bedsprings 
ironware,  etc.     Pop.  9483.  *="»P"n88. 

Carthagena.     See  Cartagena. 

Carthamine  /if»r'tha-min).  or  cab- 

.   .     ,  .  thameine;     a     dve     oh- 

th'ZL^^,"  fl'^.^ieal  process  from  Car- 
tnamus     tmctonu)'     or     safflower       Th« 

7^lT^  /''^^"^  dissolve  rLdilv  in 
^m}^^  t""""'?^  ^  purple-red  solution" 
which  when  fresh  attaches  itself  nerl 
manently  to  cotton  or  silk  (not  to  woof) 
?o  mordant  being  needed.  It  dyes  the 
nn*""JK  *  ^I^^.  "'I-  This  becomes  yellow 
on  the  addition  of  alkalies,  but  may T 
made  red  again  by  the  use  of  adds 
Carthainas  (Jtar'tha-mus).    See  Sat- 

CartunsianS  (|«r-tha'8i-ans),  a  re- 
hv  Vi-  b™  /  ligJous  order  instituted 
1094  h,?i?°''  (^^  Bruno),  who.  about 
frii'p  "'^f^f™!  hermitages  4  leagues 
from  Grenoble  in  S.  E.  France  and  with 
six  companions,  united  the  asceS  wh 
the  monastic  life.     They  pracS   2. 


CsithualMi  Monk. 


t. 


Cartier 


greatest  abstinence,  wore  coarse  garments, 
nnd  ate  only  vetretables  and  the  coarsest 
bread.  From  their  oriirinal  seat  (La 
Chartrtuie)  tiny  were  called  Cartkutiant. 
Their  fifth  general, 
Guigo  (died  1137), 
prescribed,  besides 
the  nsual  monastic 
TOWS,  eternal  silence 
and  solitude.  In  the 
following  centuries 
they  received  addi- 
tional statutes,  which 
forbade  altogether 
the  eating  of  flesh, 
and  allowed  them  to 
speak  only  during 
certain  hours  on 
Thursdays  and  the 
days  on  which  the 
chapter  met.  With 
increasing  wealth 
some  modificntions 
were  introduced  in 
their  silent  and  soli- 
tary life.  Their 
habit  is  a  hair-cloth 
shirt,  a  white  tunic, 
a  black  cloak,  and  a  cowl.  The  Car- 
thusians were  introduced  into  Enirland 
about  1180,  and  built  the  Charter-house 
(a  name  corrupted  from  Chaftrcimp)  in 
ISTl.  Their  chief  convent  is  still  La 
Rrande  Chartreuse.     See  Chart reuge. 

Cartier  (kar-tya),    sir  georoe 

fixiENNE.  a  Canadian 
statesman,  bom  at  St.  Antoine.  Quebec, 
in  1814;  died  in  England  in  1R73.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S3.">,  look 
part  in  the  rebellion  of  1S37,  and  had  for 
a  time  to  leave  Canada.  In  1848  he 
entered  the  Canadian  parliament,  and  in 
1855  became  provincial  secretary.  Next 
year  he  became  attorney-general  for 
Lower  Canada,  in  which  post  he  was 
active  in  behalf  of  legal  reforms.  In 
1857  he  was  a  membc  of  the  Macdonald 
ministry,  and  in  I'^'S  he  himself  became 
premier,  remain  ,  this  position  till 
1862.     He  was  i.  in  bringing  about 

the  establishment  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  1807,  and  held  a  post  in  the 
first  Dominion  cabinet.  The  following 
year  he  received  a  baronetcy. 
Cartier  (•'^r-tya),  Jacques,  a  French 
y!rZ  .  navigator,  born  at  St.  Malo  in 
1494,  time  of  death  not  kncwn.  He  com- 
manded an  expedition  to  North  America 
in  1584,  entered  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
and  took  possession  of  the  mainland  of 
Canada  in  name  of  Francis  I.  Next 
year  he  sailed  up  the  St.  I>awrence  as  far 
as  the  present  Montreal.  He  subsequently 
went  to  found  «  settlement  io  Canada, 
and  built  a  fort  near  the  site  of  Quebec, 


Cartouche 

H«  was  ennobled  by  tb«  klnc  for  his 
di'tcoTerics. 

Cartila&re  (^Ar'ti-iflj).  or  gustue.  • 

o"  firm  and  Tery  elastic  anb- 
■tanct  occurring  in  vertebrate  animals. 
When  cut,  the  surface  is  uniform,  and 
contains  no  visible  cells,  cavities,  nor 
pores,  but  resembles  the  section  of  a  piece 
of  glue.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of 
parts  whose  functions  require  the  com- 
bination of  firmness  with  pliancy  and 
flexibility,  the  preservation  of  a  certain 
external  form  with  the  power  of  yielding 
to  external  force  or  pressure.  The  ends 
of  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  a 
joint  are  always  coated  with  cartilage. 
Temporary  cartilaijet  are  those  from 
which  bones  are  formed  by  ossification. 
The  permanent  cartilagea  are  of  various 
kinds.  They  are  found  in  the  external 
ear  and  aid  in  forming  the  nose,  the 
larynx,  etc. 

Cartilaginous  Fishes  iJeVe'lardll' 

ignation  for  those  fishes  whose  skeleton 
consists  of  cartilage  instead  of  bone,  and 
which  comprise  the  sharks  and  skates  or 
rays.    See  Chondropterpgii. 

Cartoon  (.^a'-Wo').  *•»  painting,  a 
drawing  on  stout  paper  or 
other  material,  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
model  for  a  large  picture  in  fresco,  a 
process  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  picture  portion  by  portion  and 
in  which  a  fault  cannot  afterwards  be 
easily  corrected.  The  cartoon  is  made 
exactly  the  size  of  the  picture  intended, 
and  the  design  is  transferred  to  the 
surface  to  be  ornamented  by  tracing  or 
other  processes.  Cartoons  executed  In 
color,  like  paintings,  are  used  for  designs 
In  tapestries,  mosaics,  etc.  The  most 
famous  are  those  painted  by  Raphael  f»)i- 
the  Vatican  tapestries,  seven  of  which 
are  atill  preserved  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  London.  The  subjects  of 
the  seven  are:  1.  Paul  Preaching  at 
Athens:  2,  The  Death  of  Ananias;  3. 
Ely  mas  the  Sorcerer  Struck  with  Blind- 
ness ;  4,  Christ's  Charge  to  Peter ;  5,  Tlie 
Sacrifice  at  Lystra ;  6,  Peter  and  John 
Healing  the  Cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate 
of  the  Temple;  7,  The  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes.  In  recent  times  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  pictorial  sketch 
of  humorous  or  satirical  nature  relat- 
ing to  some  notable  character  or  events  of 
the  day. 

Cartouche  ^W«^t»sh).  (D  in  archi- 
tectnre,  a  sculptured  orna- 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  scroll  unrolled, 
often  appearing  on  the  cornices  of 
columns,  used  as  a  field  for  inscriptions, 
etc.-— (2)  In  heraldry,  a  aort  of  otbI 
shield,    much    used    by    the    popes    and 


Cartridge 


^rlt  J^A^fVi  '".It«'y.  "nd  others,  both 

IS**!..**^""  ■,'2'  on— ^3>  The  name  given 
to  that  oval  ring  or  border  whkh  Includes 

of  'tS^^'^VI  bieroglyphirs.  ?he  n«S 
»L„^-^°l  2'  ^'"^  distinction.  The 
annexed  cut  shows  a  cartouche  of  one  of 


Carving 


Cartoueh*. 

\iHcrinttf%^^^'^'  °'  ^'^yP*-  '''»''  the 
Phtah^'  ^^  *'*'"°°'  beloved  of 

Cartridge  (kir'tHj),  a  case  of  paper. 
suifpW  »«  fi,-  parchment,  or  flannel 
fni  fhi"  the  bore  of  firearms,  and  hold- 

Sf"'/  ""a'l  fins,  both  powder  and 
bullet  (or  shot).  In  loading  with  the 
old  sty  e  of  cartridge  for  mulzle-loadln? 
rifles,  the  paper  over  the  powder  waa 
*»tten  or  twisted  off  and  the  powder 
^yt  '"•  ^^l  ''""«*  »»«>°8  then  iSed 
for  Sk^i  ^Z?'''  ^^*  cartridges  used 
nn»^ilT'*"'°'""°^  'l'"^"  contain  the 
hZtLl"   *   *'?'«   °f  """"J   brass,    and 


?n  i''4.r°*^i!!i°*,'"^V.^™  'n  Hertfordshlr» 
In  153o;  died  in  1603.     He  suffered  Im- 

Camcate  <  ^  *"•'»-,  >£«  t ) .    formerly    as 

rcc?rdr'rt'"7'^^""'  -^^  -«- -«^™ 

pr^aVhultlnS^rJ?"  °'  ^''^  '"'"  "^ 
Canun.    See  caraway. 


SfnUp? V«r?''°^:*'"P.*"'  whiohTh^y  are 
ian  hi  rffinJ"  ^^'^  »"'^«-  Such  cases 
f/^-f^'^*'^"'^.'""'  °«^  «  number  of 
times  in  succession.  Cartridges  for  shot- 
guns are  similar  to  tho«e  for  rifles,  but 
are  usually  of  less  solid  construction 
being  commonly  of  strong  paper  whh  a 
base  of  metal.  Those  for  larpe  guns  arl 
usually  made  of  flannel  and  contain  only 
J-M  PO'^^r.  Blank  cartridge  is  a  car^ 
f^l^'^Ki  "^^  *•'*'"*  ^1^  "f  ahot.^  Cartridge 
SSef'fltevr  '"^  "^'"^  dynamite^ol 

Cartridge-paper,  *  *^^^^  vanetv  of 

manufactured  for  »oldie?s'  ^anritf^ffi 
extensively  used  in  the  arts-  s  rA 
surface  giving  it  an  advantage  for  draw- 
ing upon-nnd  for  other  purposes 
Cartwright  ^k&rt'rit),  Edmdnd.  the 
t««~  t         inventor  of  the  power- 

te  Tt'  ^°"*  *?  "43  in  NnttinVhlm- 
tnnl  •  i^®  ^^»  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
took  orders  in  the  church.     In  1785    he 

AUh^S^h''''  ^r*  Po^^-loo'n  into  action! 
H,ri=  "''i°"*'K*'PPo«Pd  both  by  manufac- 
turers  and  workmen,  it  made  its  wav  and 

ta  SnlSPT'  "d^provS  forml^'n^ow 
>n  universal  use.    Cartwri?ht  snont  much 

fell  i^t^T'.,i°  .^"41'^  Inventionsrand 
wSoh  ?  •*f?'t«»*lc'«««»"tanoe8,  from 

I  cpHHui  iwrrtan  dMRcfs  ii»i<iimj  ^  «!■•• 


Camncle  <kar-ung'kl),  a  fleshy  ex- 
*««!  —  *v  «rescence  on  the  head  of  a 
of  a  tarke*  **™  *  ^^^'  *•**  rattles 
CampanO  C^a-ra'pa-nO),  a  seaport  of 
sula  of  P.r»o  *^«?f«"«la.  on  the  Peniu- 
!^!f-5'  V"^,  H«8  a  good  roadstead 
and  considerable  trade.     Pop.  12,38U 

Cams  (''»'ni8),  Karl  Gustav,  Ger- 
hnrn  -*  T  :™^°  PJ»y?ician  an(i  physiologist, 

fn  18eoM?f"U°  "®^=  ''i^^  at'^Dresden 
in  iBoy.     ile  became   professor  of  mW. 

nh?,^**  the  Medical  AcaTmyfroyl 
SSwIfh^'J""''  *fe^°  privy-councilor.  He 
published  a  number  of  writings,  coverin* 
Tv '"^  .Physiology,  anatomi,  Slchol- 
ogy,  physics,  and  painting.  t*"*^""' 

Cams,    PA'S'  editor  and  author,  bora 

^f„f°'  ^f'^'  '•amoved  to  the  Unit«l 
States  and  founded  the  Monist  and  the 
Open  Court  at  Chicago.  His  b^oks  ii! 
elude    Fundamental   Prohlema     Tkii   n^ 

Whence  and  Whither,  etc.  ^»oo««. 

CamSO      t^a-rO'sd)    Enbico,    a    noted 
«^rii  !J°  }^^*-     ^«  "ade  his  d«but  in  a 

«^Hi  u  "    *'^^.'"®    *•"    reputation    spread 
cirdes    -7fhpH?'*'T  throughout  musical 
^a^.      TT    «    !  *"'e^t  tenor  sinrer  of  the 
day.     He  first  came  to  Ameri      in  1903 
Carvel-built    (k&r'vel-bi!         a    term 

boat  the  Planks  of'^,?^ ar?au  fl?sl?an°d 
not^^overlappxng,    as      in    dIncher-buUt 

Carvin  (IfAr-vaij).  or  Cabvix  fipiwAY, 
ip..»„^  J  *  nianufaeturing  town  of 
France,  dep  of  Pas  de  Calais.  Pop. 
commune,  9391.  ' 

Carving  L^^'^^S^-  "  *  branch  of 

.  .  ^ ,  .J    art.  Is  the  process  of  cutting 

I'l*  tw^'^  ^"^  "**2."  **'  »  "harp  instni- 
??°L™**  ■**'?,*  Partloalar  shape,  and  is 
I-LIS  swerally  employed  In  srvaHne  of 

awdlsOncWoo    to    scolntwre,    or    flniires 
l»  «lw>  #p  aaMHl    Tfas  ait  of 


Gary 


Caiale 


IH'i 


earring  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Even 
among  the  most  unciviliied  tribes,  rudely- 
carved  representations  in  wood  are  com- 
mon.  In  the  eariy  and  middle  ages  wood- 
carving  became  general  for  the  decoration, 
of  Christian  churches  and  altars.  One 
of  the  latest  developments  of  the  art  of 
carving  is  the  modern  invention  of  carv- 
ing by  machinery.  A  machine  patented 
in  1845  by  Mr.  Jordan  is  capable  of  copy- 
ing any  carved  design  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, so  far  as  that  is  possible,  by  re- 
volving tools;  the  finish  is  afterwards 
given  by  hand-labor.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  skillful  cutting  up  of 
meats  or  fowls  at  table. 
Carv  (kft'ri),  Alice,  author,  bom  near 
^'*^J  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1820 ;  diod  in 
1876.  Her  poems  and  sketches  are  grace- 
ful and  full  of  charming  pictures  of  home 
life,  her  Clovernook  Papers  containing 
some  of  her  happiest  efforts.  Her  sister 
Phoel)e  (1824-71)  also  wrote  attractive 
verse,  and  contributed  a  third  to  the 
Poems  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary  (1850). 
CarV  IIbnbt  Fbancis,  the  translator 
w'  of  Dante,  was  born  in  1772,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  1797  he  received 
the  vicarage  of  Abbot's  Bromley,  Staf- 
fordshire. In  1805  appeared  his  transla- 
tion of  Dante  in  English  blank-verse. 
He  subsequently  translated  the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes  and  the  Odet  of  Pindar. 
In  1826  he  was  appointed  assistant  li- 
brarian in  the  British  Museum,  and  re- 
tired in  1837  on  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year.     He  died  in  London  in  1844. 

Gary,  Lucius.     See  Falkland. 
Carya.)  the  hickory  genus  of  plants. 

Caryatides  (Jtar-'-afi-dez),  or  Car't- 
•'""**''  A  TIPS,  in  architecture, 
figures  of  womnn  dressed  in  long  robes, 
serving  to  supp  .rt  entablatures.  Vitruvius 
relates  that  the  <.jty  Caryae  sided  with 
the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Thermop- 
ylae, and  that  it  was  on  that  account 
saclced  by  the  other  Greeks,  who  took 
their  wives  captive,  and  to  perpetuate 
this  event  erected  trophies  in  which 
figures  of  women  dressed  in  the  Caryatic 
manner  were  used  to  support  entablatures. 
This  story  is,  however,  believed  to  be 
unworthy  of  credit,  although  it  seems  to 
be  not  improbable  that  the  idea  and  name 
of  the  Caryatides  were  derived  from  this 
city.  Corresponding  male  figures  are 
called  Atlantes  (which  see). 
CarVOCar  (kar'l-d-k&r).  a  genus  of 
'  plants,    nat.    order    Rhizo- 

bolacee,  consisting  of  lofty  trees,  natives 
of  tropical  America,  which  produce  good 
timber,  and  aUo  touari  or  butternuts. 


CaryophyUaceas  <a*S"*?-/S;'r*o^f 

plants,  of  which  the  pink,  named  formerly 
Caryophyllus,  and  now  Dianthus,  may 
be  considered  as  the  type.  The  plants 
have  opposite  undivided  leaves,  without 
stiiiules,  tumid  articulations  of  the  stems, 
and  seeds  disposed  upon  a  free  central 
placenta,  surrounded  by  several  carpel- 
lary  leaves.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
species  are  inconspicuous  weeds,  like 
chickweed.  sandwort,  etc.,  but  many  are 
found  as  favorite  plants  in  our  gardens, 
as  the  carnation,  sweet-william,  etc. 


Caryatides. 

CarVODSis    (kar-l-op's's).  in  botany   a 
•^    *^  small,  one-seeded,  dry.  in- 

dehiscent  fruit  in  which  the  seed  adheros 
to    the    thin    pericarp   throughout,   as   in 
wheat  and  other  grains. 
Carvota    (kar-l-<>'ta).      a     genus     of 
w  palms,    with    doubly-pinnntp 

leaves,  the  best-known  species  of  whith 
(C.  urens)  is  a  native  of  most  of  tropi- 
cal Asia ;  it  supplies  an  inferior  kind  of 
sago,  and  from  its  juice  is  made  toddy  or 
palm-wine. 

Casale  (k^-sft'Ift),  »  d'y  of  Northern 
Italy,  province  of  Alessandria, 
on  the  Po,  18  miles  n.n.w.  of  Alessandiia. 
Its  citadel,  founded  in  1590,  was  one  of 
the  strongest  in  Italy,  but  is  now  dilapi- 
dated    It  has  a  cathedral,  consecrated  in 


Canlpiuterlengo 


OaieiB 


1107.  Silk  it  the  chief  industry.  Pop. 
18,874. 

Casalpnsterlcngo  i^^.^j'^V.'k 

of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Milan ;  commerce  in  Parmesan  cheese. 
Pop.  5513. 

Casamiociola  ^H,f""**'°'*^ll'°''f>„  » 

«*••  village  on  the  Italian 
Island  of  Ischia.  frequented  for  sea- 
bathing and  the  use  of  its  warm  springs, 
hut  recently  destroyed  by  earthquakes. 
Casanova  (kfts-4-nO'v*)  Giovanni 
Jacopo,  de  Seinoalt,  bom 
at  Venice,  1725,  known  by  his  iifemoir$ 
as  an  adventurer  who  acted  a  prominent 
part  in  all  situations,  among  all  classes 
of  society,  and  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
Europe,  by  turns  acting  the  part  of  dip- 
lomatist, preacher,  abbot,  lawyer,  and 
charlatan.  Among  others  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  were  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
Suvaroff,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Cath- 
erine II.  He  died  in  Bohemia  in  1798. 
His  celebrated  Memoirt  are  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  manners  of  his  times,  but 
probably  not  very  veracious. 

CaSareep.    See  Caasareep. 

Casas    ^ABTOLOHEO  OE  LAS.     See  La» 

'  Casas. 
Casanbon  (ka-sau'bon),  Isaac  de, 
""  classical  scholar,  born  Feb. 
18,  l.'S59,  at  Geneva,  was  educated  by  his 
father,  a  clergyman.  In  his  ninth  year 
he  spoke  Latin  fluently.  In  1582  he  be- 
came professor  of  the  Greek  language  at 
Geneva.  Henry  IV  invited  him  to  Paris 
and  made  him  royal  librarian.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  IV  he  followed  Sir  Henry 
■  Wotton,  envoy  extraordinary  from  James 
I.  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with 
distinction,  had  two  benefices  and  a  pen- 
sion conferred  on  him,  and  died  at  Lon- 
don, July  1,  1614,  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Casaubon  was  a 
liberal  theologian,  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,  a  good  translator,  and  an  ex- 
cellent crit'c  of  the  ancient  classics,  many 
of  which  he  has  edited.  He  wrote  also 
an  excellent  treatise  on  Greek  and  Roman 
satire. — His  son.  Memo,  born  at  Geneva 
1599,  likewise  distinguished  himself  by 
his  learning,  publishing  commentaries  on 
Terence,  Afarcus  Aurelius,  etc.  He  died 
in  England  in  1671. 

Gasbin,  or  Kaz'vin.     See  Kazvin. 

Cascade  (^as-kad')  range,  a  range  of 
tnonntains  in  North  Amer- 
ica, near  the  Pacific  coast,  to  which  they 
are  parallel,  extending  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  California  northwards  to 
Alaska.  It  contains  several  active  vol- 
canoes.   Highest  peaks,  Mount  St  Ellas, 


19,600  feet ;  McKinley.  20.464  feet  Th« 
highest  peaks  in  the  soatbem  portion  of 
it  are  in  the  State  of  Washington,  when 
Mount  Tacoma  or  Mount  Ranier  reaches 
14,444  feet 
C!fl.itcfi.ri11n.  (kas-ka-ril'a),     the     aio- 

i/ascarma  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  '^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

ton  Eleutheria,  a  small  tree  of  the  nat 
order  Euphorbiacee.  (See  Croton.)  The 
name  has  recently  been  applied  also  to  a 
subdivision  of  the  genus  Cinchdna 
(which  see). 

CftRnn  Ttntr  (kaslto),  a  bay  of  Maine, 
l/aSCO  iJay  between  Cape  Elizabeth 
on  w.  8.  w.  and  Cape  Small  Point  on 
E.  N.  E.  Within  these  canes  are  more 
than  300  small  islands,  most  of  them  very 
productive. 

CaS6  ^^*^'  ^  grammar,  a  modification 
or  inflection  of  a  nonn,  pronoun, 
or  adjective,  by  which  a  different  shade 
of  meaning  is  communicated  to  the  word. 
In  nouns  and  pronouns  case  supplies  the 
place  of  prepositions,  indicating  the  re- 
lation of  the  word  thus -modified  to  other 
words  in  the  phrase  or  sentence,  as  John 
(nominative)  speaks;  John's  (possess* 
ive)  dog  barks.  There  is  only  one  case 
in  English  for  nouns,  the  possessive  or 
genitive  (John's).  English  pronouns 
have  three  cases — nominative,  genitive, 
and  accusative,  as  he,  his,  him.  In  San- 
skrit there  are  eight  cases.  In  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  the 
nouns  have  no  case-inflections.  In  Oer* 
man  there  are  four  cases,  nominative, 
genitive,  dative,  accusative. 
Case.  *°  letterpress  printing.  See 
'  Printing. 

Case    ^"^  '''^'  ^  <^au8e  or  action,  or  a 
'  statement  on  which  a  decision  is 
to  be  given. 

Case-hardening,  J,,^*  irK'sV'^ 

ncially  converted  into  steel,  in  such  ar* 
tides  as  require  the  toughness  of  the 
former  conjointly  with  the  hardness  of 
the  latter  substance.  The  articles  in- 
tended for  case-hardening  are  first  manu- 
factured in  iron,  and  are  then  placed  in 
an  iron  box,  with  charcoal  in  powder, 
and  heated  to  redness.  Immersion  into 
water  then  converts  the  surface  into  a 
coating  of  steel. 

Casein  (^^'sfi-In;  from  L.  oa$€u», 
.11.  ^.cheese),  that  ingredient  in 
mlllt  which  is  neither  coagulated  spon- 
taneously, like  fibrin,  nor  by  heat  like 
albumen,  but  by  the  action  of  acids  alone, 
and  constituting  the  chief  part  of  the 
nitrogenized  matter  contained  in  It 
Chc^-'e  made  from  skimmed  milk  and 
well  pressed  is  fully  half  casein.  Casein 
is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
animal  food  as  found  in  milk  and  lego- 


Catemates 


Caihmere 


minoua  plants.  It  coosiata  of  onrbon  63.7 
P«f  wot,  b^dPogeo  7.1B,  nitrogen  18.65. 
oxygen  a.65.  and  sulphar  0.85. 
Casemates  (l^«'i"Ats :  frum  the  8pan- 
.„."".  c«»»«.  a  houBv,  aud 
matare,  to  kill),  in  fortification,  vaulto 
which  are  proof  aRainst  bombs,  and  which 
may  aerve  aa  a  pla<-e  f(jr  keeping  ord- 
nance, ammunition,  etc.,  and  in  cnse  of 
noceaaity  aa  habitations  for  the  garriaon. 

Casement,  Sib  Rooeb,  knight.  Irish 
r^„-i  *  J-  .revolutioniat,  hanged  in 
Umdon  for  high  treaaon  Auguat  3,  1016. 
wS^s^k"  •^"»  »n  1864,  and  was  in  the 
Britiah  consular  service  from  1895  to 
1913,  aerving  m  the  Congo.  Rio  de  Ja- 
niero,  and  elsewhere.  When  the  Great 
u^^n^  ''"*  h^^^^^  *o  Germany  to  en- 
Ihwhok""'".'",^  in  freeing  Ireland  from 
A?ril  1ftl«"^.'"5M  He.  was  captured  in 
^Sj  '*  ^'  °^'**'  arnvul  at  Tralee,  Ire- 
land, from  a  German  submarine,  his  in- 
tention being  to  aid  the  Sinn  Fein  revolt. 

Caserta    \^*-"«'^**)'  or  casebta 

.  ^  NtjovA,   the  capital   of   the 

province  of  Caserta,  South  Italy,  in  a 
plain,  7  miles  E.  8.  E.  of  Capua  wid  18 
from  Naples.  Pop.  19,180— Ihe  province 
has  an  area  of  2.'{07  square  miles  nn.lu 
iwpulation  of  783.000. 

Cash  Credit,  ^^«"  AccorNT,  a  mode 
.  ,  .  .  'of  advancinic  funrla 
""R'""**"^  by  the  Scotch  banks^^and  alSce 
adopted  by  others.  A  cash  credit  Is  an 
account  which  the  trader  may  overdraw 
to  a  certain  amount  as  he  may  require 
paving  cash  in  and  taking  it  out  accord: 
lUK  to  his  needs  within  that  limit.  Herit- 
f.  h^  P^P^^'^  ^^'«  sureties,  or  some 
"I her  form  of  security  is  usually  de- 
luanded  by  the  bank. 

Cashel    <>'''»'el>,   a   town   of   Ireland. 

s  w    nf  Ti„Kr°^*'    T'I'Perary,    88    miles 

?i'r7i'   o    ?"''''i'  =  '^■'"'  »  spacious  cathe- 
•Jral,    ahandsome 

episcopal   palace,   now 

the    d  e  a  n  e  r  y-honse. 

barracks,  etc..  ,ind 

><  e  V  e  r  a  1    intcrpsting 

ruins.     Cashel    was 

the  .*.eat  of  the  an<  icnt 

Kinjis   of   M  u  n  s  t  ('  r. 

I'op.  2938 


by  roaitlng,  after  which  It  U  MtewMd  ■ 

lM^«.^  -«S?  't  «*»••  «ff  when  roaat. 

n  aJ'^ap'ophe'\t«^^^ 

igre^a'i;ie"acl"/'k\^o"r'  ''^'^  "^'""  »» 

Cashgar  (kash-gnr').     See  Kathgar, 

Cashmere,  *""  Kabh'mib  (ka«h'mer>. 
in  th«  »  »    J°,.:t^A''"A^«    principality 


Cashew  (ka-sho'; 
J.  Atiaf>ai- 

dtum  occidcntaie),  a 
tree  of  the  order  Ana- 
cardiacea,  common  in 
the  West  Indies,     its  _ 

is   at^; Tl"  tFi*"   ""^     i»'f-   >'l-l.Cashew. 
IS  a  m  a  1 1,   k  i  d  n  e  v-     »""*• 

«ice,  out  Its  noxious  property  is  destroyed 


I 


i_  iv  -"    «^-»ienBive    princinaiitv 

n.w'rJ'h  "^^  °.'  "'"^"stan.  subject  t  a 
ruler  (the  maharajah)  belonging  to  th^ 
fi?oni?r-  K^^    principality   embraces 

Tn^nvr^^n'u?."'*'"*""    "'    I^'tl'*-    Tibet, 

i^adnkh,  Giljrhit.  etc.     The  area  la  est!- 
Z'^t^f"'   «>:«»  square   miles      It   ex- 
tends from  about  32-  to  37''  n   Int    and 
from  about   73»    to  80»   e!   lon..";nd  "s 
mn^nifiJL«?*'i**°.*''  mountains,  containing 
SnfnJr  ^?*  RJac  era.    The  Kuenlun  ranpe 
,..i,    K  -.**    °°    *•>«    north,    one    peak    of 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  28.^  feet 
The  country  is  watered  by  the  Upper  In- 
dus   and    fts    tributaries,    and    by    th.' 
n^hllr  *'""'  ^''^'>"»'-     Cashmere  proj^T; 
whole  is  a  valley  surrounded  bv  gigant 
mountains,    the    Himalaya    and    Hindu 

VOfraerly  Ilydaspes).  There  are  ten 
th'.K^^^r'  ^'•••?"«h  the  mountains  im" 

tiiW  nf  fl  '^/^'-  y^''  pJevatod  situa- 
Inn^  f he  valley,  and  the  mountains  of 
mow  which  surround  it.  render  the  cli- 
^«t«  "th^r  cold;  but  the  region    s\Sl 

ests  on    the   slopes,   fields   of  corn     ri.,.' 
rrops  along  the  sides  of  the  river"    ri.  , 
orchards    and    an'^abundant  "rowlh    > 
flowers  distinguish   the  district,   b.it   t  c 

here.     Amone  its  minerals  are  iron  and 

Earthnuakes    frequently    occur,    and    In 

lU-f^  "*  p  *■""'*?'  ^^^  '"«"  "f  thousands  " 
nn?\  ^^*r"'  leopards,  wolves,  the  ibov 
and  chamois  are  among  the  animals.  Tl.; 
fl"ia  has  a  strong  affinity  to  that  of 
Kxrope:  the  deodar  cedar"  forms  ext..- 
s.ve  and  valuable  forests.  The  comn  o „ 
i^s  nTT  •'^'■"'^'  ?i^  'f'-o^"-  ««'»  att,"t ion 

rice    nL   T  5  *^^  '■'■''•'^  '"■^  ^■'^«at.  bariej. 
areVeanl,^?'''?i?  ^"'•°'  ''"•I  t^o  hnr^esfs 

shawls    Int  "^  »''^<=^'ebrated  Cashmere 
oncrwas    IfnL  t."''^''"  extensive  as  it 

^biajrAStr^^^^^ 

and  elsewhere.     The  genuine  Cashmere 


Cathmere  Goat 


Caspian  Sea 


shawls  owe  their  superiority  to  the  ma- 
terial of  which  they  are  made,  which  is, 
Eroperly  spealUngr.  not  wool,  but  a  fine 
Ind  of  down  with  which  the  animals  of 
this  region  are  clnd  during  the  winter 
season,  and  which  in  length  and  finenora 
far  surpasses  the  merino  wool.  This 
down  is  obtained  in  great  quantities  from 
the  Cashmere  goat,  the  yai  of  Tibet,  and 
the  wild  sheep.  It  is  spun  by  women  and 
girls,  and  then  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  dyers.  From  the  dyers  the  yams  are 
passed  to  the  weaver,  and  the  shnwl  is 
woven  in  stripes,  which  are  afterwards 
very  skillfully  sewed  together.  The  aver- 
age time  taken  to  manufacture  a  good 
Cashmere  shawl  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
weeks.  The  inhabitants  of  Cashmere  are 
a  fine  race  physically,  tall,  strong,  and 
well  built,  with  regular  features.  There 
are  thirteen  separate  dialects  in  use. 
The  Maharajah  is  independent,  but  his 
relations  with  other  states  are  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  government  of  In- 
dia. The  capital  of  the  whole  principality 
is  Jamou.  Srinagar  (or  Cashmere)  is 
the  Maharajah's  summer  residence  and 
largest  town.  The  government  revenue 
is  paid  in  kind,  and  the  grain  claimed  by 
the  state  is  stored  in  public  granaries  and 
sold  at  fixed  prices.  I'opulation  1901, 
2,905,578. 

Cashmere  Goat,  »  J"''e'y  «'  »»>« 

'  common  goat  re- 
markable for  its  fine  downy  fleece,  said 
to  be  found  in  perfection  only  in  Tibet 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lhassa.  but  also 
found  in  other  parts  of  this  region,  in- 
cluding I^dakh,  now  a  province  of  Cash- 
mere. The  colder  the  region  where  the 
goat  pastures,  the  heavier  is  its  fleece. 
A  full-grown  goat  yields  not  more  tlian 
8  ounces,  the  fine  curled  wool  being  close 
to  the  skin.  A  large  shawl  of  the  finest 
quality  requires  5  lbs.  of  the  wool;  one 
of  the  inferior  quality  from  8  to  4  lbs. 

Cashmere  Shawl.     See  ca»hmere 

^  and    Cashmere 

Goat. 

Cash  Eenster,  ?  ^°'"™  «f.  caicuiai- 

"  '    mg    machine    made 

for  use  in  retail  stores,  its  functions  be- 
ing to  make  a  record  of  money  received 
trom  sales.  It  records  all  money  put  in 
the  cash  drawer,  and  adds  this  auto- 
matically to  the  sums  previously  put  in 
the  drawer,  so  that  at  ni?:ht  the  dav's 
receipts  may  be  at  once  seen.  The  record 
of  each  sale  is  also  visible  to  the  cus- 
tomer if  he  desires  to  see  it.  This  is  the 
simplest  form.  There  are  more  complex 
ones  which  make  further  records,  such 
as  credit  sales,  or  the  sales  made  by 
each  salesman,  or  for  special  kinds  of 
goods,  etc. 


Caaimir  (kas'l-tnir)  ill,  the  Gieat. 
vasiiuir    ^j„^    ^f    Poland,    bom    in 

1300,  ascended  the  throne  In  1333, 
conquered  Little  Rusaia.  Sileaia,  and  re- 
pelled the  Tatars.  He  protected  the 
peasants  with  much  energy,  and  out  of 
favor  fur  one  of  his  mistresses  who  was 
a  Jewess,  conferred  valuable  privileges 
on  the  Jews.  After  his  death  the  crown 
of  Poland  was  recognized  as  elective. 
Died  1370. 

Casimir-Perier,  J«*«  ^1="*=  ?*^ 

'  born  at  Paris  in 
1847;  died  in  1007.  His  military  aerv- 
icea  during  the  siege  of  Paris  brought 
him  in  1871  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  In  1874  he  entered 
the  French  legislature,  where  he  gained 
such  distinction  that  he  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  that  body  18S.V-93,  and  president 
in  1893.  For  six  months  (1893-94).  he 
held  the  post  of  premier  of  France,  and 
on  the  assassination  of  M.  Carnot,  June 
1894,  he  was  made  President  of  the 
French  republic.  He  held  ihe  office  only 
a  few  months,  resigning  in  January, 
1895. 

Casino  t'^^*''^'''^:  Italian,  a  summer 
house),  a  name  generally 
given  to  a  kind  of  clubhouse  or  place  of 
amusement,  containing  rodnis  for  danc- 
ing, playing  at  billiards,  etc. 
CasoriiL   (ki-so're-a),  a  town  of  Italy, 

Pop.  9306. 

Casne  (kUs'pa),  a  town  of  Spain, 
*"*  i^  province  of  Saragossa,  12  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Alcafiiz,  near  the  Ebro.  Pop. 
7735. 

Caspian  Sea    ^J^ns'pl-an),    a    large 
*^  „  lake  or  inland  sea   be- 

tween Europe  and  Asia,  730  miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  s.,  and  from  ll.i  to 
280  in  breadth ;  area,  170,000  s»|.  miles : 
the  largest  isolated  sheet  of  water  on  the 
globe.  Its  surface  is  85  feet  below  that 
of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  below  sea-level ; 
greatest  depth  3190  feet.  Russian  terri- 
tory surrounds  it  on  three  sides,  Persia 
on  the  fourth.  Ii  abounds  in  shallows, 
making  navigation  difficult.  Among  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  it  are  the  Volga, 
Ural,  Terek,  and  Kur.  It  has  no  outlet. 
The  water  is  less  salt  than  that  of  the 
ocean,  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  of  an  ochre 
color,  without  ebb  or  flow.  The  fisheries 
are  valuable,  including  those  of  sturgeon, 
sterlet,  roach,  bream,  pt-rch,  carp,  seal, 
and  pornoise.  The  only  ports  at  all 
worthy  the  name  on  or  near  the  Caspian 
are  Astrakhan.  Derbend,  Baku,  Kras* 
novodsk.  and  Astrabad.  Steam-packets 
are  now  established  on  it.  The  Russians 
have  aJso  a  fleet  of  warships  in  the 
Caspian.    By  the  Volga  and  canals  there 


Caique 

fa  wtter  conmaBlcatlon  with  the  Baltic. 
•M  a  <«aal  baa  been  propowd  along  tha 
Manytch  to  th«  8«a  of  Aiot 

Caiqne.  Sm  seimet. 

Can,  f*^";  •tttMinan.  born  in  Bie- 
ji  J  7  -IS^'  ^*^  Hampshire,  in  1782: 
fiS^A**®-  ^°  1?13.  ^*^°f  entered  the 
?Sy'oS*J***  *"  i^«  '»"■'  of  general;  in 
1814^  he  wai  OoTernor  of  Michigan, 
waa  Secretary  of  War  in  1831,  Miniater 
toTijnce,  1840-1842.  U.  S.  Senator, 
1844-57,  waa  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency ieTeraitimei,  and  in  1857-60  was 
Secretary  of  State.  He  resigned  in  18tM) 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Presi- 
dent Bucnanan  to  reinforce  Port  Sumter, 
He  wrote  fVonc*;  itt  King,  Court  and 
(fovernment,    and    the    Hittory.    Tradi- 

Casiaenao  (>*a-*n-y&k).  aoolphe 

.   rnjll    .         BjEBKABD       GbANIEB       DE, 

IsS^Sfilite*"?!  *^  politician,  born 
1806,  died  1880.  He  began  his  career  at 
Paris   aa   contribntor    of   literary    criti- 

«15u  *?!*'"  ."{""J"""'  <*«»  ^^*o*«.  and  soon 
made  himself  known,  and  latterly  no- 
torious, aa  editor  of  various  papers,  the 
G.o5«.  the  Pouvotr,  the  Paya,  etc.,  and 
aa  oelng  Inrolved  in  many  controversies 
ofcilnt^fc.'*  H*,P"Wished  various  boolts, 
chiefly  historical.  Amongst  the  principa 
are:  Portrattt  lAtt4rairea,  Hittoire  de» 
Cauae$  de  la  Revolution  Francaiae,  Hia- 
totre  dea  Otrondina,  L'Empereur  et  la 
Democratte  moderne.— Hia  son,  Paul  db 
Cabsacnac,  bom  1842.  had  a  career  and 
a  repiuadon  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  bis 
".  S'^  ^^^^  '•'■  father,  he  was  a  de- 
voted Bonapartist.     Died  1904, 


CattftTft 


CaSSander  (ka»-8an'd6r),  a  icing  of 
««t^  -  T»  Macedonia,  born  about 
2^-m;^»  He  displaced  his  brother  Poly- 
aperchon  in  the  regency,  and  removed  in 
auccession  the  mother,  the  wife,  and  the 
w.„  ?'  t}^^'^?^'"  *•»«  G«at  to  malce 
IJ  J  '.?.K  ^^°'f^^  to  the  throne.  He  mar- 
ried Thessalonica,  Alexander's  half-sis- 
dl  *  K  ^"»°«J«>  the  city  of  that  name 
P*ni!L^''°'*'-j  '?  <=o™Pa?y  with  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  he  defeated 
5«2,!«s  «  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  whose 
dominions  were  divided  amongst  the  con- 
querors. He  died  in  297  b.c 
Cassandra  (ka8-8an'dr&),  in  Greek 
o-i  ^       legend,     a     daughter     of 

Priam  and  Hecuba.  She  is  labled  to 
hara  been  endowed  by  Apollo  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  coupled  with  this  dis- 
Sllni"  K*\  K^*^  her  prophecies  should 
fZ*^  r}}^^t^n,  S''*  frequently  fore- 
i™?n*l^  '*•*.  °^  T'^y*  «°<J  warn^  her 
countrynien  in  vain  against  the  strata- 
gem of  the  horse.    When  Troy  wa.  tSen 


■he  fell,  as  part  of  his  share  of  the  booty, 
to  Agamemnon,  who,  in  spite  of  ber 
warnfnga,  carried  her  with  him  aa  his 
■lave  to  MycenaB.  where  they  were  both 
murdered  by  Clytemnestra. 
CaSianO  <''a-«an'6),  two  towns  in 
«»  —.1  oo  ""'y  — 1-  A  town,  province 
of  and  32  milPH  n.  n  e.  of  Cosensa.  the 
■eat  of  a  bishopric  Has  hot  sulphurnux 
•prings.  Pop.  0842.— 2.  Cabsano 
D  Adda,  a  timn  IH  miios  if.  n.  e.  of 
Milan,  where  Prince  Eugene  was  defeated 
n  1 105  by  the  Duke  de   Vendflme.  and 

lS\S.'"^'l«op"."&''"'"'''"'  '^  ^""""" 

Cassareep,  F  ^  ^  **"*=«  '  <  kas'a-r«p. 

<..i„       «     J^'i-rfp),     the     concentrated 
juice   of   the    roots   of   the   common    or 
bitter  cassava    {Uanihot  utiliaaima;  see 
taaaara),  flavored  by  aromatics  and  de- 
prived   of    its    poisonous    properties    by 
boiling.     It  is  used  to  give  a  relish  to 
■oups  and   other  dishes,  and   forms  the 
basis  of  the  West   Indian  "pepper-pot." 
It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  is  very 
useful  in  keeping  meat  fresh  in  a  tropi- 
cal climate.  *^ 
Cassation     (kas-sJl'shun),      a      tern. 
.1       .     .  ™"**^  '°  the  courts  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  signifying  the  an- 
nulling   of   any   act    or   decision,    if   the 
fornas  prescribed   by  law   have  been   ne- 
glected, or  if  anything  is  contained  in  il 
contrary    to    law.— Court    of    Casaation. 
one   or   the   most    important    institutions 
of    modern    France,    established    by    the 
nrst  national  assembly  in  1790.     In  1814 
the  number  of  its  members  was  fixed  a' 
rorty-nme.  at  which  it  still  remains.    The 
members    are    appointed    for   life.     The 
■phere  of  this  court  is  to  decide  on  the 
competency  of  the  other  courts,  and  on 
the  petitions  to  have  their  decisions  re- 
viewed   or   annulled.      Its   decisions    are 
not  only  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the 
courts    the    decisions    of    which    are    re- 
versed, but  published  likewise  in  an  offi- 
cial   bulletin.      It   has   enjoyed    from   its 
commencement  the  respect  and  confidence 
or  trance. 

Cassava  f  ka-«A'va :  Manihot  utilis- 
-K..  u  t  *»jo).  a  South  American 
shrub,  about  8  feet  in  height,  with  broad, 
smning,  and  somewhat  hand-shaped 
leaves  and  beautiful  white  and  rose- 
«ri*""^in^T*'''u.'  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiacese,  sub-order  Crotonetc. 
A  nutritious  starch  ia  obtained  from  the 
white  soft  root  of  the  plant,  and  is  called 

T?if  T^™^  °^™*-.  '*  "  prepared  in  th« 
West  Indies,  tropical  America,  and  in 
Africa  in  the  following  manner:— The 
«n^  are  washed,  stripped  of  their  rind, 
and  grated  down  to  a  pulp,  which  is  put 
into  coarse,  strong  canvas  bags,  and  ■ub- 


Cuiel 


Oanini 


Cmmtm  Plant  (Mani. 
hot  Mtiliuima), 


mltted  to  powerful  pmsun  to  npnm  \nteta  of  C.  elattgtUtt  and  other  tpeelM 
tb«  Juice,  wbicb  is  highly  poisonouii  in  aupply  smaller  qiuintltles  in  commerce. 
Ua  natural  atate.  V.  fiatOla  in  found  wild  la  India,  and 
The  flour  that  re-  has  been  introdnced  into  other  tropical 
maim  after  press-  countries.  Its  legumes  contain  a  qaaa- 
inx  is  formed  into  tity  of  thick  pulp,  which  Is  a  mild  laxa- 
calces,  and  baked  on  tive,  and  enters  Into  the  composition  of 
a  hot  iron  plate.  In  the  confection  of  cassia  and  the  confee- 
this  state  it  forms  lion  of  senna.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
a  valuable  article  of  are  also  purgative.  The  bark  and  roots 
food,  upon  which  of  several  of  the  Indian  species  are  much 
many  of  the  inbabi-  used  in  medicine.  Cattio  hork  is  a  com- 
tants  of  Southern  mon  name  for  the  bark  of  an  entirely 
America  live  almost  different  plant,  Cinnamiimum  cMsia,  be- 
entirely.  From  cas-  longing  to  the  laurel  family.  It  is  mach 
sava  the  tapioca  of  imported  into  Earope,  mostly  frcm 
commerce  is  pre-  China,  and  is  also  called  Cassia  Ugnim. 
pared.  Another  Its  flavor  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
species  (J/.  Aipi),  the  sweet  cassava,  has  cinnamon,  and  as  it  is  cheaper  it  is 
roots  the  Juice  of  which  is  not  poisonous,  often  enhitituted  for  it,  but  more  par- 
and  which  are  an  agreeable  and  nutritive  ticularly  for  the  preparation  of  what 
food.  The  cassava  is  also  called  ifanioo  is  called  oil  of  cinnamon.  The  cassia  of 
or  Mandioc.  the    Bible    was    probably    cassia    bark. 

Cassel    "''  Kassex.   (kas'sel),  formerly   Cattia  hud».  which  are  similar  in  flavor 

'  tlip  residence  of  the  Elector  of  are  obtained  from  allied  trees. 
Hesse-Cassol,  is  now  the  chief  town  in  CaMlGlll  (Itas'si-kus),  an  American 
the  province  of  Heraen- Nassau,  Prussia,  ■«»  *»«*•  genus  of  insessorial  birds 
on  the  Fulda,  91  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Frank-  the  Casslcans,  fainily  Icteridn  (American 
fort-on-the-Maln.  The  Old  and  New  orioles),  allied  to  the  starlings,  remark- 
Town  are  connected  by  a  bridge  over  able  for  the  '  <nuity  with  which  they 
the     Fulda.       There     are     several     fine   weave   their  s.     C.    critt&tua,   some- 

squares,  in  the  principal  of  which,  the  times  called  e  crested  oriole  a  8. 
Friedrichsplatz,  the  largest  in  any  town  American  blra,  constructs  a  *  pouch- 
in  Germany,  stands  the  palace  of  the  shaped  nest  of  the  length  of  30  inches, 
ex-elector,  an  Indifferent    ^-^  ~«    _      _        .        ,...._ 

is  a  museum  and  ~" 

and  a  valuable  picture-Haiinjr.  jluv  vnjr  bjivbuis  m  aoia;  aiea  m  ustsu.  Me  was 
has  manufactures  of  machinery,  mathe-  an  active  member  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
matical  instruments,  gold  and  silver  ural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  and  pub- 
wares,  chemicals,  knives,  gloves,  leather,  lisbed  Uluttrationa  of  the  Birdt  of  Cati- 
porcelain,  etc.  There  are  many  fine  fornia,  Texat,  Oregon,  Britith  and  Rut- 
walks  and  public  gardens  in  the  vicinity ;  »io»  America,  American  Omithologu,  and 
amongst  the  latter  are  the  gardens  of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithology  of  iha 
Wilhelmshr.he,  in  which  is  situated  the  United  Slatea  Exploring  Expedition  un- 
ex-elector's  summer  palace,  the  residence  der  Lieutenant  Wilkea. 
of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  after  CaSSilli  (kAs-sCnC).  a  name  famous 
his  be[ng  taken  pnsoner  at  Sedan,  from    *'""»'»****     Jq  astronomy  and  physics  for 

three  generations: — (1)  Giovanni  Do- 
i(«Nico,  born  in  1625  near  Nice,  be- 
came professor  of  astronomy  at  the  Uni- 


fferent  structure.    There    CaSSlll    (^as'ln),    John,    ornithologist, 

library  (200,000  vols.),    ^«»~'*    born  in  Delaware  Co..  Penn- 

icture-gallery.    The  city   sylvania  in  1813 ;  died  in  1800.     He  was 


Pop. 


Sept.  5,  3870,  to  March  19,  1871 
153,078. 

GaSSel    (^i^^'^^t     Caatellum     Menapio- 
rum),    a    town,    France,    dep. 


vcrsity  of  Bologna,   but  afterwards  set- 


Nord,  on  an  isolated  bill  in  the  center  of    tied  in   France, "   He  discovered   four  of 

the  satellites  of  Saturn  and  the  zodiacal 
light,  proved  that  the  axis  of  the  moon  is 
not    perpendicular    to    the   plane   of   the 


*!,»  »      leguminous     plants,    inhabit-   ecliptic,   and  showed   the  causes  of  her 

the  tropical  parts  of  the  world.    The    llbration.      He      died      in      1712  — f2» 

eies  consist  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs ;    Jacques,  his  son,  born  at  Paris  in  1677. 


a  large  and  fertile  plain,  dating  from  the 
time  of  Julius  Cajsar.  Pop.  (1900)  1844. 
Cassia      (kash'ya),  a  large   genus   of 

ing 

species ^ ,  ^_^   „.„.„„ 

the    leaves   are    abruptly    pinnaVed,' and  After" several  "es^vs  on  subiects  in  nat- 

?r«fi  J  *1"'^^*°?'°°  ?*»-•' «''^^>^-    ^!!«  "»1  philosophy,   etc.,   he  Set^   his 

leaflets  of  several  species  constitute  the  great    work    on    Saturn's    sateUitM   and 

well-known  drug  called  senna.    That  im-  ring.     His  labors  to  determine  the  fi,n« 

ported  from  Alexandria  is  obtained  from  of  the  earth  are  well  known      H.  5?i2 

0   acutifolia  and  C.  obovata.     East  In-  in  1756.-(3)  cIswS  i  T^^,,^^^^^^ 

diaa  senna  consists  of  the  lance-shaped  Feancois.'  ^  ^  Se  pSSJg,  kSS 


CaiaiBo 


Id  in4.  mfmtM>r  of  tbt  Academy  from 
■".ii^*?*^"^"'"'  y*''  «wl«rtook  «  leo- 

which  WM  cumplfltvd  b.  bis  sun.  U« 
?i,l.'^  17»l-(4)  CWixi.  JcanDom! 
IwiQWt.  Cou!»T  OB  TliiBT,  aoo  of  the 
pnvedlof,  born  at  ParU  1T48,  waa  a 
atateamaa  of  ability  an  w.U  a*  a  mathe- 
matirlan.  In  17S7  h.-  completed  the 
lopofraphlcal  work  wl.iih  waH  begun  br 
hln  fatlier.  and  whj.  h  in  iui  oomplote 
^tntv  voMlntn  of  180  abevta.  He  died 
In  Jn4ti, 

CaSlinO    Ctan-n^'nO),  a  Korae  at  carda 
soiiH'what    renemblinsr    wlilst. 

A8- 


Gutowftry 


CaSSlOdorUS   (kan-ni-o-diVniH)  orCA 

SIODORICS,       M  A  0  N  U  M 

ALBEUC8.  a  R  )nian  writer,  born  in 
lie  latter  half  oi.'  the  fifth  leiiturv  A.u 
He  became  thief  niiniHter  of  the  Omro- 
Koth  King  Tliewloric.  and  wrote  a  col- 
Tii:-v,,l"i  ^'""'"rum  Kiiiatularum 
tAbn  XII,  which  contain  nio«t  valuabie 
^formation  with  regard  to  the  Osiro- 
gotljic  rule  in  Italy.  He  wrote  also  a 
Hftory  of  the  Votha. 


Cassiopeia    ('P^>'a).    a    conspicuous 
..  .         constellation    in    the 

uorthern  hemisphere,  situated  next  to 
Cepheus,  and  often  called  the  Ladu  i,t 
llvr  CAoir.  It  contains  fifty-five  stars, 
hve  of  which,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
W,  are  of  the  third  maRnitude. 

Cassia uiari  (kA-sik-i-are).  or  cassi- 

S....I.  *  .  <iV"**^'  *  '^'■Ke  river  of 
South  Anierica,  in  Venezuela,  which 
branches  off  from  the  Oriu,M„  and  joins 
the  Rio  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the 
Amazon.  My  means  of  this  river  water 
communication  is  established  for  cunoes 
over  au  unmeuse  tract  of  South  America 
it  being  practicable  to  sail  from  the 
interior  ot  Urazil  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco. 

CaSSiterideS    (kas-si-t6r'i-d«z).    a 
r-^„fc   t      ■,  "?■"'*  derived  from  the 

^v^.fl*^"'.'"'  '»"•  a°d  ancientiv  an- 
P.  e  •?.  '^*,^'°  district  of  Cornwall,  or 
the  SciUy  Isles,  though  some  identify  the 
Cassuendes  with  small  islands  on  the 
N.  w.  coast  of  Spain. 
CaSSiterite  (kas-sit'er-it;  see  pre- 
.j  ,  ,.  t'eding  art.),  an  ore  of 
tin  widely  distributed,  and  the  one  from 
wliiHi  most  of  the  metal  is  obtained      U 

oxyjen^lfr      •   ^"'^   """""'"^   **^   ''"   "''• 
CaSSiuS    0«ash'e-us),  full  name  Caius 

.  .  ,  JLASSIU8  LONOINUS.  a  dis- 
tinguished  Rom.-^n,  one  „f  the  assassin^ 
of  Ju]iu.s  Caesar.  In  the  civil  war  that 
broke  out  between  Pompey  and  Cmsar  he 
•spoused  the  cause  of  the  former  and 
?«  «>"n"'n.d*'-  of  his  naval  fS.  ren- 
dered him  important  services.     After  Mie 


battlt  of  Pharaalla  b*  waa  fppMtBtty 
reeoaclled  wltb  CM«r.  bat  tttwwu 
amonc  tba  mora  MtlT*  of  tba  eona^n- 
jora  wbo  aasaaalaatad  blm  1.0.  44.  Bt 
then,  tofetber  with  Brutna,  ralaad  aa 
army,  but  they  were  met  by  Ocuriaaai. 
and  Antony  at  PhlUppl.  The  wing 
Which  (assius  commanded  being  de- 
S?.'*r'.9*  'ronKlned  that  all  was  h.st.  and 
Cw$ir     ""*•'•  ^•^-  *'^     "*•  fif-"'"*  *nd 

CaSSiuS.  P''"'»-E  or  (named  from  its 
'  discoverer,  a  German  physl- 
<inn),  a  purple  pigment  used  In  porce- 
lain and  glass  painting,  prepared  from  the 
niurinte  of  gold  by  adding  to  it  a  mixture 
of  the  protochlorlde  and  perchlorlde  of 
tin. 

Cassivellaunus  ^.vV^^-fe'""")..  • 

_..       „  .  British    chief    who. 

when  C»sar  invaded  Britain,  held  away 
oyer  the  tribes  living  to  the  w.  of  the 
Ihames,  iind  who.  on  account  of  his 
valor,  was  appointed  leader  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  which  opposed  CacMur.  He 
had  at  first  some  sUght  success,  but 
C»sar  ultimately  forc«l  a  passage  ;croaa 

In  the  end  Cassivellaunus  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  on  condition  that  be 

■Jges     ""^  '  ^"""^^  *'*''"'«  •'«•  «'^«  ''•^• 

Cassock  (bas'ok).  a  tight-fitting  coat 
Worn  under  the  gown  or 
surplice  by  the  clergy.  The  cassock  Z 
generally  black:  but  in  the  Chureh  of 
Itonie  only  the  ordinary  priests  wear 
b  ack  cassocks  those  J  bishops  being 
purple,  of  cardinal  acarlet,  and  that  oi 
the  pope  while. 

Cassowary    (kas'o-wa-rl),    a    farailj 
._.  .  "     ot  birds  akin  to  the  os 

trich,  emeu,  etc.,  among  living,  and  tc 
Uie  moa  and  others  amon^  extinctf  bJrds! 
The  shortness  of  their  wfngs  tota  ly  un 
h  s  them  for  flying,  and,  like  otbeVs^ 
their  order,  the  pectoral  or  wing  muscl^ 

?ho«r'°/'T'-*''*'y  ""«''*  "»d  weak   wh  c 
those  of  their  posterior  limbs  are  very 

arp  d  vm"^    powerful.     The   cassowari e^ 
aie  divided  Into  two  genera— t'aaiionvA. 

emer'The7  ^'"^7'  ^"?  Drom^^Z'i^^ 
emeu.  The  former  ?ias  a  long,  compressed 
bill,  a  crest  on  the  head  and  Whit 
featherless  rjuiUs  on  the  wiS :  the  latter 
5n  th»'"i''*'L^'  ""i"  shorter  biil,  feathers 
on  the  head,  and  no  rudiment  of  the 
wing  visible  externally.  They  have 
three  toes.  Several  8i>ecle"  of  both 
genera    arc    known,    and    of    tbwe     he 

LVn/'L'riii'  !.-»?  .«»«d  from  it.  head 


heinit'  surniu'A,^  b^Tn  "^^^ ^Z 
netmet.     The  caasowary  feeda  on  fruits. 


OMt 


Cattellan 


cfgi  of  Urdc  Ata.  and  bolu  Its  food  wit'\ 
fr»«t  Toradty.  It  U  •  utlra  of  tb^ 
UUDd  of  C«nuB.  The  skin  of  th«  htmi 
and  auperior  p«rt  of  the  neuk  !■  naked, 
of  a  deep-blue  and  fiery-red  tint.  w<th 
pendent  watUee  ■imilar  to  tboM  of  the 


fBrkejr-cock.    It  !•  about  8%.  feet  long. 

"^  "••.."l'!"  ■'■»•  ■P«l««  of  the  fenua. 
one  Inhabits  Australia  and  five  New 
Guinea,  the  rest  tbe  adjacent  islands. 
The  Australian  species  Ja  Tery  similar  to 
that  of  Ceram.  and  Indeed  they  all  resem- 
ble each  other.     They  inhabi'  thick  for- 

"iKr'*'-  J9  •••Mefsnse  they  can  kick 
with  great  force.    See  also  Emeu. 
Cait.  '"the  fine  arts,  is  an  Impression 

,  „  '  *"««'"  by  means  of  wax  or  plaster 
of  Paris  from  a  statue,  bust,  bas-relief, 
°'  /"*'  S.\}}"  model,  animate  or  Inani- 
mate. When  plaster  casts  are  to  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  their  durability 

I.!'*'.!' ^  increased  by  saturating  them 
with  llnseed-oil,  with  which  wax  or 
rosin   may  be  en    iJced. 

Castalia  !''■"■•  '"''^«  »  celebrated 
♦  »  II  ^""P*  ."-  '"  Greece  sacred 
to  \pollo  and  the  Muses,  and  fabled  to 
have  the  power  of  inspiring  those  who 
nrank  its  waters.  It  issues  from  a  fissure 
between  two  peaked  cliffs  adjoining 
Aluunt  Parnassus. 

CaStanea.      See   Chrntnut. 

Castanets  ^^ns'ta-nets),     an     i 
„  ment     mmposed     of 

small  concave  s  b  e  1 1  h 
of  Ivory  or  hard- 
wood, shaped  like 
B  p  o  0  n  a,  placed  to- 
gether,  fastened  to 
the  thumb,  and  beat 
with  the  middle  fin- 
ger. This  ins  tru- 
uient  is  used  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Mo<ir8 
as  an  accompaniment 
to  their  dances  and 
suitarx. 

Caste    <''«*'f>.  a  term 
,.  ,,  sppjled     to    a  Castanets. 

I!!  JuL*    *i**?    or    section    of    a    people 

iiJ^f.  "■•  ""/^  ^''"^^  burdens  or  priv- 
teli  *J1  hereditary.  The  worrf  is 
SIL^^    ^''l    Portuguese    ca»ta,    a 

S  the  cKs*ln  TnHia"^?*""  "PP"^^ 
H,^n-      Classes  in    India   whose   occupa- 

i^\erifr''  P5l^Jf«««.  """l  duties 
wh.^,  J^^-    J*    *•     probable    that 

SX**^  R^»  ««««no.  of  deacent^ 

B!«^,.!^.i*"'«*?*Hy  seperaJw  races.  It 
oow  prevails   prin^lly  In   India,   but 


instrn- 
two 


it  la  known  to  exist  or  have  cxiatad  in 
many  other  reglona.  Some  maintain  that 
'J.'"""  P'*w'««>t  In  ancient  Egypt,  but 
tills  seems  uncertain.  All  Illndua  are 
divided  into  four  caatea:  the  Brabmana 
or  sacerdotal  class,  the  Kshatriyas  or 
military  class,  the  Vaisyas  or  mercan- 
t  le  class,  and  the  Sudras  or  servile 
class.  But  this  fourfold  division  Is 
rather  a  theory  than  according  to  the 
facts,  the  Hindus  being  actually  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  special  castes, 
distinguished  by  their  trades,  etc.  (See 
Brahmaniim.)  'The  effect  of  the  casta 
syatem  is,'  aa  the  Cyclopmdim  of  Indim 
says,  that  no  man  may  lawfully  eat 
with  any  individual  of  any  other  cfste, 
or  partake  of  food  cooked  by  him  or 
mnrry  Into  another  caste  family;  hxtc  he 
may  be  his  friend,  his  master,  his  s..  irant. 
his  partner.'  Those  that  are  outside  of 
any  caste  are  known  as  pariaha. 

Castelar  <k4»-t'Vlar'>  E^'lio,  a 
.,  .  .  opnnish  politician  aid  au- 
thor, bom  In  1833:  died  in  1S9».  1 1  iJCiO 
he  was  made  professor  of  historv  In  tlie 
(  niversity  of  Madrid,  but  becoming  in- 
loLn  v'^u^'l*  republican  disturbances  of 
i»WJ.  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  Swltser- 
l"c"o  ,."«''"«  K"ne  back  to  Spain  in 
;u  **'«  ,.*'  'V"*  returned  to  the  Cortes  In 
the  following  year.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  republican 
tortes.  but  resijrned  in  Jan..  1S74,  In 
♦•onsequence  of  the  vote  of  confidence 
being  defeated.  After  the  pronuncia- 
Vi"^"i2,i"  fnvor  of  Alphonso  XIL  Dec. 
Id,  3874,  Cnstelar  retired  from  Spain, 
but  in  a  year  or  two  returned,  and  be- 
''"l",^  ..a,  ni»niber  of  the  Cores.  He 
ptiblished  many  poems  and  political 
wi.rks. 

Castel-Franco  li«*8-tei-frin'ko>.  a 

V  .1  T.  1  .  .  f'»'*tified  town  in 
::"'■"'  Ijjj'y-.'n  <he  province  and  15  miles 
^*.  of  TreviHo:  the  birthrilnce  of  the 
pninter  «;iorgione.     Pop.  31S7. 

Castellamare    '.'«4stci'-n-m&-rn)— i. 

I,  I  ,,       ,^  A    *"'aP"rt    town    of 

Ifab-^  on  (ho  r,„it  of  .Vaples.  It  U 
fortified,    and     has    a     ro.val    do  kvard, 

-'>,3i8.— 2.  A  seaport  on  th.  north 
c.;ast  of  Sicily.  20  miles  e.  ofl  rapani 

T»V„°^o'ii'--  ^'■""''  °*''  ^^*''  are  exported. 
I  op.  iiJ.yoi. 

Castellan  ^I^as'tel-an^  or  Chate- 
.  '-Ap.  properly  the  owner 
or  commander  of  a  castle.  In  Flanders 
and  France  the  title  went  with  the  pos- 
session of  certain  districts,  and^o 
>ormandy     and     BnrKuady     chatalains 

-fc.^.T'P*"'^  authority.  In  Germanv  the 
chfttelains    were    imperial    officaTVlth 


Castellana 


Cattins 


f. 
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military  and  dvll  jurisdiction  in  fortified 

Castellana  (kAi-te-U'ni),  a  town  of 
11 857.  ^'  ^'°'''  ^"^-    ^°P- 

Castellaneta  <■"»!-* « y an «'t * ) .   a 

<.      .         .  cathedral   town   of 

Southera  Italy.  18  miles  n.  w.  of  Taren- 
S°'-i  /^"oo  J8  extensively  grown  in 
the  vicinity.     Pop.  10.196, 

Castelleone  (H^^-^^i-ifl-^'ufl).  a  town 

1.  w   «#  n  °'  S°'^^  Itnly.  12  miles 

w.  w.  of  Cremona.    Pop.  4000. 

Castellon-de-la-Plana  ^^  a  s  - 1  e  i- 

!rn„ ''/n^P*'?^  ^^■P""'  o'  theVrovinee 
of  Castellcn.  40  miles  N.  n.  e.  of  Valen- 
cia, in  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  with 
hl.1l?l'n^V"lf1  °^  ^^i^^ioth,  woolen  and 
hempen  fabrics,  ropes,  paper,  soap,  etc., 

fi^^**'  ot^^Slo"'  *''-^°'  29,904;  of  pro v- 
miies.       '       •    ""*  °^  ^"*^'   2445   sq. 

Castelnandary  (kAs-tei-ns-da-rs),  a 

P—T.^  .1  *  J  iS^°  0'  Southern 
France,  dep.  Aude,  22  miles  w.  n.  w.  of 
Oarassonne,  with  manufactures  of  cloth, 
linen,  and  earthenware,  distUleries  and 
ginneries,    and     a    good     trade.      Pop? 

Castel-Vetrano  (^a-trft'ns),  &  town 

nf  TVono.,!  ,      Sicily,   province 

-lit  ifP^°''  °°  a  ^^'^^y  hill;  industries: 
Bilk,  linen   cotton,  etc.     The  white  wine 

ttt«^/"^^^°^'«'A»"'^'»«''<J  i«  esteem^ 
the  best    n  Sicily.     Pop.  21,44a 

CaStl    \f1StS),     GlAMBATISTA,     a     poct, 

vJoJnif^  ^7°i;,>  1^21  at  Prato.  in  the 
vicinity  of  Florence.  His  writ  ngs  are 
of  a  lively  and  graceful  but  almost  al- 
»«L'„/i*'^°*'°"?  character.     The  Novelle 

«no;f»  V*°  *P'*^  P*^™;  a°<l  his  comic 
operas  are  amongst  his  chief  works.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1803. 

Castifflione  (''fts-tel-yS'na),    a    small 

.,       "       ,      town  of  North  Italj.  17 

miles  8  K,  of  Brescia,  where  the  French 

trians  in  1<96,  which  gave  to  Marshal 
Augereau  his  title  of  Due  de  Castiglione 
i^OO*"^  Th'"'*^  "  Solferino.  Pop.Vbout 
^^•,ni  *"  f'^^.  several  smaller  towns 
and  villages  of  the  same  name  in  Italy 
and  a  larger  one  in  Sicily,  prov.  Catania  • 
famous  for  its  filberts;  pop.  12,255?  ' 
CaSwI?llOne  (l^As-tel-yO'na).  Baldas- 
,  ^  .  .  SABE,  one  of  the  most 
?'^?^^*rr*'',.*''f  oWer  Italian  writeVf ;  K 
11} f 7^'  "^'S^, '^  1^29.  Among  his  works 
ConrH-r  M  'f'  fiP''*^^"'«o  ('  Book  of  the 
Lourtier  )  is  the  most  celebrated.  His 
Jetters  are  valuable  contributions  to 
poUUcal   and   literary   history. 


Castile  ^H**o'*9'  ■"  ancient  kingdom 
a»..:.t.  °  Spain,  the  nucleus  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  extends  over  a  large 
part  of  the  peninsula  from  the  Bay  of 
vl'^^r,  "0"thward.  It  is  divided  into 
New  Castile  and  Old  Castile.  The 
former     (Ca«h7/o     la    Nueva)     occupies 

5E  m'n  *''•'  ''''°*"  .^^  *•»«  peninsula ;  area 
28,010    square    miles.      It    is    traversed 
from  E.   to  w.   by  three  lofty  mountain 
chains,   nearly   parallel   to  each   other— 
Tt  I  ^""^   ^"adarrama,   the   mountains 
of  Toledo  and   Sierra   Molina,   and   the 
Sierra   Morena.     Between   these  ch.ilns, 
which  form  the  ,«reat  watersheds  of  the 
province,    lie    two    extensive    plaine    or 
plateaux,  almost  without  wood,  and  arid 
and  barren  in  appearance.     Dryness,  in- 
deed, is  the  curse  of  the  whole  country, 
and  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  method 
alike  m  agriculture  and  industries.     The 
inhabitants,  are  of  a  grave,  manly  char- 
acter,   with    much    of    the    old    Spanish 
pride  and  probity,  but  devoid  of  enter- 
prise, and  content  to  live  on  from  day  to 
day   as    their   fathers   did    before    them. 
J.  his    ancient    province    now    forms    the 
five   provinces   of   Madrid,    Ciudad-ReaL 
Vo-SS?;^^"a!'alajara,  and  Toledo.     Pop. 
l,8o3,314.— Old    Castile     (Castilla    la 
Vteja)  stretches  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
to  JSew  Castile;  area.  25,405  sq.  miles. 
It  IS  traversed  by  three  mountain  chains 
—the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  the  Sierra 
de  i)eza,  and  the  Cantabrian  Mountains, 
it   IS   less   dry    than    New   Castile    and 
grain,   particularly   wheat,   is   rais'ed   in 
great  abundance.     The  pasture*  both  of 
the  mountains  and  the  plains  are  excel- 
A?a'  ^°°  ?H"*^h  merino  wool  is  produced. 
Old    Castue    now    forms    the    provinces 
of   Burgos,    Logrofio,    Santander,    Soria. 

&''i'7rt li'in'  ^"i^^V"'  and  Valladolid. 
i'op,  l.<  01,440.     See  Spain. 

CastillejO  (kas-til-ya'ho).  Cbistoval 
,•„  i^o^  j-'i^^'.a  Spanish  poet,  born 
in  1494;  died  in  15.-^0.  His  works 
possess    great   originality,    and    his    Ian- 

^J!fif  J?f  ^"^A  ''"^  """'y-  yet  sparkling 
with  wit  and  satire.  He  was  the  last 
representative  of  the  old  Spanish  court 
poetry,  and  strenuously  opposed  Boscan 

rni  Tfniroi''**"  '°  introducing  the  classi- 
cal Itahan  forms  of  literature. 

Castinsr  ^^^st'Jng).    the    running    of 

nr^no..^  *„?!  *!^_..°'^t«l    5°t«    a    mold 


prepared  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  article  of  a  certain  shape.  Iron- 
Snf  1"k  "•«'?-/««««'«■«»)  is  the  most 
n»r/rn  "^.  ^''^u''^-  r^°  general,  an  exact 
h^  .1?'.  "'""ally  of  wood,  is  employed 
by  the  iron-founder.  The  floor  of  every 
foundry    is    composed,    for    several    feet 

nfTi*' J  \  ^^^^T  "»"'^'  ^n  which  deep 
pits  may  be  sunk  to  bury  large  mold& 


Casting 


Castle 


The  wooden  pattern  is  pressed  firmly 
down  into  this,  the  sand  beln^  shoveled 
up  all  around,  level  with  the  •  p  of  the 
pattern,  and  well  rammed  down.  The 
pattern  is  then  lifted  out  of  the  rand, 
all  small  pieces  of  sand  which  may  have 
fallen  into  the  mold  carefully  blown 
away,  and  some  finely-powdered  charcoal 
sifted  over  the  surface.  The  molten 
"**...  ".  *^^°  poured  into  the  mold 
until  it  is  full.  The  whole  is  then  cov- 
f^a  with  sand  to  keep  the  air  from 
It  while  it  cools.  An  open  horizontal 
bed  of  sand  is  sufficient  for  casting  many 
articles,  but  with 
articles  of  a  more 
'complex  form  and 
not  too  large,  a 
frame  or  box, 
called    a    flask,    is 

generally  employed 

Molding  Flask.  to  hold  together 
the  sand  used  in 
<astine,  the  number  of  flasks  varying 
according  to  the  form  and  parts  of 
the  mold.  In  ordinary  operations  the 
pattern  is  laid  on  a  board  known  as  the 
turn-over  board,  and  the  flask  placed 
over  It.  the  sand  being  carefully  rammed 
into  the  flask  till  it  is  full.  Another 
board,  known  as  the  bottom-board,  is 
then  laid  upon  it.  The  flask  is  then 
turned  over,  the  first  or  turn-over  board 
taken  off,  the  one  side  of  the  pattern 
uncovered,  a  fine  facing  of  sand  spread 
upon  the  surface  to  prevent  adhesion, 
after  which  a  second  flask,  called  the 
cope,  sometimes  made  with  crossbars  to 
strengthen  it  and  help  to  hold  the 
sand,  IS  placed  upon  it  and  sand  care- 
fuUy  rammed  in.  The  cope  or  second 
fl»jk  IS  then  lifted  off,  the  sand  which 
It  contains  carrying  the  impression  of 
the  upper  side  of  the  pattern;  the  pat- 
tern in  the  lower  part  of  the  flask,  or 
drag,  is  then  carefully  drawn  out.  and 
any    injuries    which    the    mold    receives 


Drag  and  Cope  opened. 


during  the  operation  are  repaired.    Holes 

?nr ''*,!f  "S"^  "^-^  *''?"  «"t  '°to  the  sand 
for    pouring    in     the     metal,    all    loose 

lunJ^  •^^'■'^""y   ^T°^^'  the  cope^ 
placed    and    secured    to    the    drag    by 


clamps.  The  mold  is  now  ready  for  th» 
molten  metal.  In  pouring,*  the  metal  is 
generally  run  through  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent passages  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
vent it  losing  fluidity  by  cooling.  It 
is  only  in  lighter  castings  that  sand,  of 
the  proper  degree  of  dryness,  porosity, 
and  adhesiveness  is  used.  In  heavy 
castings  the  mold  is  usually  made  of 
loam,  which  is  more  adhesive,  and  in 
complicated  articles  the  making  of  the 
mold  is  often  a  difficult  process. 
Small  articles  of  simple  form  and  of 
easily-fusible  alloys,  such  as  bullets, 
printing  types,  etc.,  are  often  cast  in 
metal  molds.  Articles  of  sculpture  are 
usually  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris,  which, 
when  mixed  with  water,  runs  into  the 
finest  lines  of  a  mold  and  takes  a  most 
exact  impression.  The  variety  of  articles 
made  by  casting  is  very  great:  boilers, 
cisterns,  cylinders,  pumps,  railings,  grates, 
cannon,  cooking-utenwls,  and  many  ob- 
jects of  decorative  art. 

CastinGT-VOte,    ^h  ^"t^  ^^  a  presid- 
.,      °  '    ing  officer  in  an   as- 

sprably  or  council  which  decides  a  ques- 
tion when  the  votes  of  the  assembly  or 
house  are  equally  divided  between  the 
affirmative  and  negative. 

Cast'irOn.  ^\^  """'•^  given  to  the  iron 
'  obtained  from  the  blast- 
furnace by  running  the  fused  metal  into 
molds  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The 
molds  are  in  the  form  of  long,  narrow 
channels,  from  which  the  iron,  when  it  has 
cooled  and  solidified,  is  taken  in  bars 
called  pigs,  between  3  and  4  feet  long 
and  3  or  4  inches  broad.  See  Iron. 
Castle  (''as']),  an  edifice  serving  at 
once  as  a  residence  and  as  a 
place^  of  defense,  especially  such  an  edi- 
hcp  belonging  to  feudal  times.  Castles 
differed  somewliat  at  different  times  and 
m  different  places,  but  they  had  all 
several  features  of  similarity.  The  first 
detense  of  a  castle  was  usually  the  moat 
or  ditch,  which  sometimes  comprised 
several  acres;  and  behind  it  was  the 
outer  wall,  generally  of  great  height  and 
thidine"?,  strengthened  witli  towers  at 
regular  distances,  and  pierced  with  loop- 
holes through  which  missiles  could  be 
^Xo^'"*^"!"*  *t«  assailants.  The  ma^n 
flVL  ?  ^^l'''"'^  IV  out"  wall  was  pro- 
«rni^„''^  ^^^  6«r5,ea«,  with  its  nar?ow 
archway  and  strong  gates  and  portcuUi, 
and  inside  there  were  usually  an  one; 
and  an  inner  court,  and  the  strong  more 

AL?''w&^f  ^"^'^''l^  known  L"thl 
i^ecp,  which  formed  the  residence  of 
the  owner  and  his  family.  This  was 
K^nJ?°^*  "trongly  construct^^  of  all  til 

trei?^'^'„Tv°in';y*^H  *»"«  ^'^'^"deri  S! 
treated  only  In  the  laat  extremity.  ^,  Th* 


Castle 


Castor  and  Pollux 


cut  shows  the  oa«Ue  of  the  Sires  de 
T  5J'  franc*,  built  in  the  13th  century. 
In  the  foref round  is  the  outer  bailey  or 
esplanade,  fortified,  and  containing  a 
Phapel,  stables,  and  other  buildings.  The 
outer   entrance   to   tliis   was   formed    by 


Castle— Ch&teau  de  Coucy. 

the  barbican,  a  is  the  fosso,  20  yards 
brrjad;  6,  the  gateway.  ai)prna<h.'d  bv 
two  swing-bridges,  defendert  bv  two 
guard-rooms,  and  having  a  double  port- 
cullis within,  giving  euirauce  to  vaulted 
guard-rooms  with  sleeping  apnrtnunts. 
etc..  above,  c;  d,  inner  bailey  or  court- 
yard ;e,  covered  buildings  for  the  men 
defending  the  walla  or  curtains ;  /,  apart- 
ments for  the  family,  entered  by  the 
grand  slairtase,  g;  h,  great  hall,  with 
.storerooms  and  vaults  below;  »,  donj  m 
or  keep  (the  chapel  is  seen  behind  it), 
the  strongest  part  of  the  castle,  willi 
walls  of  immense  thickness.  At  k  was  a 
postern  leading  from  the  donjon  and 
communicating    with    an    outer    postern 

bastions  flanking  the  walks,  iln  English 
Edwardian  castles  (.so  named  froul  Ed- 
ward III)  the  solid  keep  becomes  devel- 
oped into  an  open  quadrangle,  defended 
at  the  sides  and  angles  by  gatehouses 
and  towers,  and  containing  the  hall  and 
btuic  apartments  ranged  along  one  side 
i'L^*  5?"K.  '^'•ouM  this  inner  court 
two  or  three  Uoss  of  d»fea?9  ar«  dlsDosr.j 
concntrloally,  Such  oMtle.  ft^u^tj 
incioM  many  acres,  and  present  en  Im- 

£1!2.*°V52£^^^"'^     '^'^*  P^J-t*  of  a  per- 

IWdUo   OMti»   $x^t\m  ^Zl 

ot  lamr  atore;  tl^  vftm  of  the 


enceinte,    single,   double,   or   triple;    the 
middle  and  outer  baileys,  contained  be- 
tween   the    walls;    the    gatehoutet    and 
poaternt,  or  small  doors  in  the  wall;  and 
Uw   moat   or   ditch,    which   was   usually 
filled   with   water.     The  walls  were  all 
strengthened   by   towers,  either  circular, 
square,  oblong,  or  multangular,  project- 
ing both  outwards  and   inwards.     Such 
towers   were   capable   of  being   defended 
independently   of  the  castle.     The  gate- 
houses  are   distinct   works  covering   the 
entrance;  they  contain  gates,  one  or  two 
portcullises,    and    loopholes    raking    the 
passage.     From  the  front  of  these  gate- 
houses tlie  drawbridge  was  lowered  over 
tlie  nioat.     The  gateways  had  frequently 
a   barbitan   attached.     This  was  a  pas- 
sage between  high  walls,  in  advance  of 
the  main  gate,  and  having  an  outer  gate 
of    entrance,    wliich     was    defended    bj 
towers  and   the  parapet  connected   with 
the  main  gateway.     The  top  of  the  wal 
w.-is  defended  by  a  battlemented  parapet, 
and  iiequently  pierced  by  cruciform  loop- 
holes. 

Castlebar  (kas'l-bilr),  a  town  of  Ire. 
.-  .  ,     J«nd.     capital     of    County 

fliayo,  with  some  trade  in  grain  and 
other  agricultural  produce.  IV.p.  about 
owU. 

Castleford  (kas'-l-ferd),    a     town    of 
,  \ork8hire,  W.  Riding.  JO 

w^rks."rw:':i.v*  '^••'•^  '''■'' «'-- 

Castlemaine  (kas'l-mrm),  a  munlci- 
pal  town  in  Talbot 
t  aunty  ^lctoria.  Australia,  VA  miles 
.VM.  of  .Melbourne,  pleasantlv  situ- 
ated and  well  built  and  laid  out.  It 
owes  lis  importance  to  the  gold-mining 
and  agriculture  carried  on  in  its  neigh- 
borhood.   I'op.  5(04. 

Castlereaeh  (kas"i-ra),  ia)kv.    s.e 

"       Londondirt)!. 
Castletown  (lia8"l-to«ut,'      a      smnll 
.,  ,  town    and    .sfjioort    near 

the  southern  extremity  >>(  tiit-  Isle  of  Mnu 
l'>ug  the  oanital  of  the  island,  hi  the 
V?"'/"",  ''I  <  astle  Rush.'n.  origioallv  a 
pHMish  fortress  of  the  tenth  oenturv 
lal'Y  nnioh  extended,  » nd  now  parllv 
usyl  us  a  prison  and  pubic  offices.     I'.m. 

Castor  (l^l^'J^r).  Ca.sto'rkum,  a  rtHl- 
dish-brown  substance,  of  a 
strong  penetrating  smell,  secreted  bv  tw.) 
glandular  sacs  connected  with  the  or- 
g.-ms  ot  repr.jdu.Mion  of  the  h^-aver,  and 
'J«a  by  pextumers.  i.  «tuu 

Castor  and  PoUns,  ^  <^«»k  ^^ 

dlrlnJtles    sons  of  Zeus    (Ja&)    wd 
/i^us).     Castor  was  mortaT  but  PoHm 


Caitor  and  PoUiur 


Gastro 


WM  JmmortaL  Tl»  former  w&i  partlcti- 
}*'ly  •Jailed  in  brveldng  horses,  the  latter 
in  ooxlnc  and  wrestllujj.  They  were  the 
patron  deities  of  mariners.  In  the  heav- 
ens they  appear  as  one  of  the  twelve 
constellations  of  the  zodiac,  with  the 
name  of  Gemini  (the  Twins). 

Castor  and  Pollnx  "r^  *''"  miner- 

...        ,       .  als    which    are 

round  t(«ether  in  granite  in  the  island  of 
I'.Iba.  Castor  is  a  silicate  of  alumin- 
ium and  lithium  poilux  is  a  silicate  of 
aluminium  and  the  rare  element  ca«sium. 
Castondce    (kas-tor'l-de).     a     family 

npioin.  *!.-  u  rodent    animals    com- 

prising the  beaver,  etc. 

Castor-oil, ''*«', oil   obtain.d  from  the 
.  '  seeds      of     Ricinus     com- 

TJLTJ'  ^."1  '^•'''"?.  "*'■•■*"■•  a  native  of 
India,  but  now  distributod  over  all  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  The  oil 
IS  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  bruisinir 
and  press  pg.  The  oil  that  firsrcomef 
awny,  called  cold-drnwn  castor-oil,  is 
reckoned  the  best ;  an  inferior  quality  be- 


snbmlsslva  tad  iot/H^  tt«.    Men  who  an 
opstwtsd  ar*  known  as  eunuchs. 

Gastrin  ti»«-ufan'),  Matthus  alcx- 

ANDiB.  a  philolMist  and  dis- 
tinguished student  of  the  Finnish  lan- 
guages, was  bom  In  1813  in  Finland. 
Educated  at  the  University  of  Helsing- 
fors,  his  attention  was  turned  to  the 
language  of  his  native  country.  He 
traveled  much  among  the  nations  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  both  In  Europe  and  Asia 
Including  the  Norwegian  and  Russian 
Lapps,  and  the  Samoyeds  of  Siberia  and 
the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea.  He  was 
appointed  in  1851  professor  of  the  Fin- 
nish and  old  Scandinavian  languages  in 
the  Lnnrersity  of  Helsingfors,  but  he 
died  next  year.  Among  his  works  are  a 
Swedish  trpnalation  of  the  great  Finnish 
epic,  the  Kaleyala;  besides  grammars, 
travels,  and  other  works. 
CastreS  (^^str),  a  town  of  Southern 
o.,«t   „f  rrlr.^.^'^'  A'Pl.  Tarn.   46   miles 


Castor-oil  Plant  (Ricinus  communis). 


in?  ohtamefl  by  heating  or  steaming  the 
pressed  seeds,  and  again  subjecting  them 
to  pressure.  The  oil  is  afterwards 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  which  c^agu! 
tlZi'^^^  separates  the  albumen  and  im- 
Piinties.  Castor-oil  is  used  medicinally 
as  a  mild  but  efficient  purgative  It 
'1  '1''?^^.  imported  from  India.  '  The 
farplint     *°  ^"'"^a'«l  a»  an  ornamen- 

Castrametation  ( k a s-t r am e-t a'- 

tracing  out  and  dispos?n"g°  lo  T,.!Llfe 
SounT"'''^  ""*"  *»'  »  <=*'°P  «n  the 
Castration  (kas-tra'sbun).  the  ait  of 
of  the  t-«M^i™.  Sv1L°«  *  "*!•  animal 
mestlo  ^j!^!^  ?^  *■  Pnwtlsed  on  do- 
wffi!  »»."'?^"  ^»  «*«  «nd  horses) 
with  the  object  or««d,dng  th«ST^ 


-,„*       e    m  -•""^'^f    ^^-f-     iuru,    fio    miles 

east  of  Toulouse,  on  the  Agout,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  There  nre^ tan 
neries,  paper-mills,  foundries,  etc.,  and 
manufactures  of  woo^n  goods,  liueV 
glue,  etc.     Pop.  19.8(54.  '  ' 

Castries   (kas-trg'),  a  town  of  the  West 
islanii  Intl.'es,  capital  of  the  British 

Serce.'-^  Pop.'-S '^^  ""'  "'^""'^^  '""• 
Castro  <''a?'tr6),  Inez  de,  a  lady  of 
♦«,  t.  J  °"°'^  h""'*!.  secretly  married 
1°  P^'lro.  son  of  Alphonso  IV.  King^ 
Portugal,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Constantia  (1345).  The  ofd  klne  AK 
phonso.  fearful  that  this  marriage  would 
r^"J?  the  interests  of  his  grandson 
Ferdinand    (the  son  of  Pedit)  by  Ws  d^ 

death*  ^Th>  ''"ir^  ^«  putties  t^ 
oeath.  Three  noblemen,  Diego  Lonez 
Pacheco,  Pedro  Coel'io,'  and  Alva?fl 
Gonsalvez,    were    his    counselors    in    this 

by  Ttlbhi„°J  ?"'''^  ,'t .  out  themselvil 
oy  stabbing  Inez  with  n  the  convenf 
where  she  lived  (1355).  Two  velw 
after  King  Alphonso  died.  anT  iw" 
indmmg  the  King  of  Castile  to  givfun 
to  him  two  of  the  murderers  who  h«H 
taken    refuge    there     (the    thirdT  Dieao 

doTth'  wfth"^'^  \^  r"P«>'  put  them  ?o 
th^i  J^^  ?^"^^  tortures.  The  kine 
Hnl'^?'^!:'  P"5''*^  declaration  of  the  mar 
nage  hat  had  taken  place  between  him 
and  the  deceased  Inez :  and  had  he^ 
corpse  disinterred  and  placed  on  « 
S'Vober^r'^    ""^'^    the'^diadem°°and 


Castro 


Cat 


^1 


and  h«r  story  Is  one  of  the  flneat  epiaodea 
in  the  Lusiad  of  Canioens. 
Castro.  ^^^  name  of  several  distin- 
'  guished  Spanish  and  Porta- 
rnese  persons.  (1)  Esteban  Roduoo,  a 
^enowned  Portuguese  physician  (1500- 
3637),  who  went  to  Italy,  was  profeaaor 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pisa  for 
22  years,  and  wrote  many  valuable  medi- 
cal works  in  Latin.  Was  styled  'the 
Phoenix  of  Medicine.' — (2)  Alfonso,  a 
noted  Spanish  theologian  and  pulpit  ora- 
tor (1495-1.'>58),  who  accompanied  Philip 
II  to  England  when  he  went  to  marry 
Queen  Mary.  He  wrote  a  Latin  worlt  on 
Heresies,  which  passed  through  ten  edi- 


tions in  22  jrears.— (3)  Guillem.  a  Span- 
ish dramatist    (l.')G9-163H,  a   friend  of 
Lope  de  Vega.     His  drama.  The  Spanish 
Old,    gave   him    a    European    reputation, 
and  was  the  original  of  Corneille's  tragedy 
of  the  same  name,  who  borrowed  freely 
'■OIL    Castro.     He  wrote  also  Dirfo  and 
/i,Heas  and  other  dramas. —  (4)   JoAO,  a 
notjd    Portuguese    soldier    and    mariner 
(1500-48),    who   accompanied    the   expe- 
dition   which    exiKlored    the    Red    Sea   in 
1540,  and  wrote  an  exact  description  of 
that  sea.     He  was  appointed  governor  of 
India  in  1545  and  gained  a  great  victory 
over    the    Moors    at    Diu,    in    which    he 
showed  remarkable  valor.     He  was  given 
the  title  of  Viceroy  of  India  in  lij47. — 
(5)     Jose     Maria     Castro,     a     Costa 
Rican  statesman,  born  1818,  who  became 
president    in    1847    and    again    in    18t>6. 
Lnder   him    Costa    Rica    withdrew   from 
the    Central   American   Confederacy   and 
he  received  the  title  of  '  Founder  of  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica.'— (G)   Cipbiano 
Castbo.  a  Venezuelan  president,  born  in 
lS.'i8.     headed     an    insurrection    against 
President  Andrade  in  1900,  became  pro- 
visional    president     in     1901     and     was 
elected    for   a    six   years'   term    in   1904. 
His   administration    was   marked    by   re- 
bellions   at    home    and    hostile    relations 
abroad,    in    which    Venezuela    was    more 
than  once  threatened  by  the  warships  of 
creditor    nations.      In    December,    1908, 
he  sought  Europe,  ostensibly  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  healtli.     His  rule  had  been  so 
arbitrary  and   the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people    was   so   great   <^hat   he   was   sus- 
pended from  the  presidp-cy  by  a  decree 
of  the  high  court  and  his  return  to  Ven- 
ezuela  forbidden. 

Castro-del-Rio,  "i  iT°-  ^^  Spain, 

'  Andalusia,     in     the 
rovince  and   16  miles  s.  e.  of  Cordova, 
n   the   Guadaj.iz.     Thorc   are   manufac- 
tures of  linen,  woolen,  aud  earthenwares. 
Pop.  11,689. 

Castrogiovanui  V^  "-^  *  °'° «). .  „ » 

«»  town      of      Sicily, 


proTince  of  Caltaniasetta,  near  the  center 
of  the  island,  on  a  high  tableland  more 
than  40(X)  feet  above  the  aea-leveL  The 
•ite  of  ancient  Eona,  in  ancient  times 
it  was  adorned  with  the  groves  and  tem- 
ples of  Ceres  (Demeter).  Snlphur  is 
obtained  in  the  district     Pop.  25,826. 

Castrovillari  (Ws-tra-vii'm-rg).     a 

town  of  S.  Italy,  prov. 
Cosenza.     Pop.  9138. 

Cast-steel,    **^^'  ™»<'«  by  fusing  the 
'  materials     and      running 
the  product  into  molds.     See  Steel. 
CastUera    y<As-tq-a'rA).    a    town    of 
__       ..  opain,  m  province  of  aud 

^J  mil.>8  E.  by  8.  of  Badajoz.  Pop. 
0322. 

CaSliarisa  (''«t-sfl-a-r§'na),  or  BoT- 
";•*  ANT-BAT  Oak,  the  single 
genus  of  the  natural  order  of  Casua- 
rinacesp,  or  cassowary-trees.  There  are 
about  thirty  species,  natives  chiefly  of 
Australia.  They  are  jointed,  leafless 
trees  or  shrubs,  nearly  related  to  the 
birches,  having  their  male  flowers  in 
whorled  catkins  and  their  fji  ,  in  in- 
durated cones.  Some  of  them  produce 
timber  called  Beefwood  from  its  color 
C.  quadrtvahis  is  called  the  she-oak,  C. 
equtsettfolia  the  swamp-oak. 
Casuistry  (^as'a-is-tri),  that  part 
1  ....  °'  *•>«  o'd  theology  and 
morals  which  relates  to  the  principles 
by  wliicn  difficult  cases  of  conscience 
(especially  where  there  is  a  collision  of 
different  duties)  are  to  be  settled. 
Hence  a  casuist  is  a  moralist  who  en- 
deavors to  solve  such  doubtful  question. 
Ihere  have  been  many  celebrated  casu- 
ists among  the  Jesuits— for  example, 
i!iScobar,  Sanchez,  Busembaum,  etc— ^ 
famous  for  their  ingenuity  and  the  fine- 
spun sophistry  of  their  solutions. 
Casus  belli     <ka'sus   beri),    the   ma- 

.•.,»♦!  f„       A    1       }^"^K    grounds     which 
justify  a  declaration  of  war. 

Cat  C^*'"*  domcsticus),  a  well-known 
ro..ni„  .  "*!{'*^**^  quadruped,  order 
^itnn  f  'ii*'i*,^™®  "'^"'^  being  also 
given  to  allied  forms  of  the  same  order. 
It  is  believed  that  the  cat  was  originally 
domesticated,  in  Egypt,  and  the  gloved 
cat  (P.  mantculeta)  of  Egypt  and  Nubia 
nas  by  some  been  considered  the  original 
nrnh-K?£  ^.**  domestic  cat.  though  more 
probably  it  was  the  Egyptian  cat  (F. 
cahgata).  It  was  seldom,  if  at  all 
kept  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
tiU  long  after  the  Christian  era  wai  rare 
M,  "t^y  parts  of  Europe.  Some  hnvn 
thought    that    the    domestic    breed    owed 

nnn^J^'V"  ^]?.«  '^"^  ^a*  5  but  there  are 
considerable    differences    between    them, 

.h«J/.  ^'■..'l^u'??    '*'"'f'''''    *°d    having   a 
•borter  and  thicker  tail,  which  also  does 


~~      I     Gataohresii 


Cataoombs 
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floe  taper.  The  domestic  cat  belongs  to 
a  genus— that  which  contains  the  lion 
and  tiger— better  armed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  animal  hfe  than  any  other  quad- 
rupeda.  The  short  and  powerful  jaws, 
trenchant  teeth,  cunning  disposition. 
Si^'^^K^r''*'  nocturnal*  habCTtoi 
mh.nL/''*''5  *yi«'K''»  »  naturklly 
&  ^1*  ""''  'P"^*'  patience  in  pursuit 
give  these  animals  great  advantairpa 
over  their  prey  The  ca^t  in  a  dSree^r- 
u^l  ^^  •""  ^^^  attributes  of  its  race. 
niLi=^-.'°  *  state  of  domestication  is 

fl«hT''/i.''17: '■'*''""''•  *»"*  always  of 
flesh  or  flsh  if  it  can  be  obtained.  In- 
stances of  its  catching  tlie  latter  are 
known,  though  usually  the  cat  is  ex- 
tremely averse  to  wetting  itself.  It  is 
a  very  cleanly  animal,  avoiding  to  step 
in  any  sort  of  tilth,  and  preserving  its 
fur  in  a  very  neat  condition.  Its  fur 
18  very  easily  injurtni  by  water  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  oil  in  it.  and  it 
can  be  rendered  highly  electric  by  fric- 
f  v?**!^''®^*^**    Koes    with    young    for 

«nv*■;•^'',^^.^**■^  "°?^  •"■•°s«  ^^"'^  "du- 
ally trom  three  to  six  at  a  litter   which 

remain  blind  for  nine  days.  It  'is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  less  intelligent  than  the 
aog,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  It 
has  a  singular  power  of  finding  its  way 

prTn^'if^i^''*^"  '«  a  distance  and  Cov- 
ered up  by  the  way.    Among  the  various 

^hr^fiif  ™''«  "i  S«'  '"«>'  *«  mention^ 
the  tailless  cat  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (and 
the  Crimea)  ;  the  tortoise-shell,  with  its 
color  a  mixture  of  black,  white,  and 
brownish  or  fawn  color;    the  larg^  An- 

fnr*  "'■/T'''?,^*^'  ^*th  its  loufsilky 
tur;   and    the   blue   or   Carthusian!   with 

^pfnT^LF^'^'f-^^'^^,  fur.-The  w  Id  cat 
ifnf^  *""'"* ^  **  ^V"  ^"""'l  »°  Scotland 
and  in  various  other  parts  of  Eurone 
and  Western  Asia,  chiefly  in  forest  re- 
gions, making  its  lair  in  hollow  trees  or 
cle  ts  of  rocks.  It  is  a  very  fiercrani- 
ma  There  are  a  number  of  otlier  ani- 
mals of  similar  size  and  habits  known 
as  cats,  such  as  the  fishing-cat  (F.  titer, 
rma)  of  Bengal  and  Eaftern  As  a  the 
leopard  cat  (K  beHgalensis)  of  North! 
em  India,  and  Southeastern  Asia  the 
marbled  cat  (F.  vjarmorata)  oY  thl 
same  region,  the  rusty-spotted  cat  (F 
robigx„6sa)    a.  smaU  Indian  speuer,  etc 

InT  S-\*^"*  ^P«^'^«  of  the  American 
ijnx  which  are  popularly  known  as  ca  3- 
Lyn»  rufua,  the  American  wild  cat- 
T,  rt,fua  macujatug  the  Texas  %;ild  cat! 
fot    «iof  """S*  ^^"^  reed-cat.    The  oce^ 

Catachresis  (^at-a-kre'sis).  a  figure 
wnrH  t.  *  «  *°  rhetoric,  when  a 
word  ia  too  far  wrested  from  Its  true 


signification ;  as,  to  speak  of  tones  beint 
made  more  palatable  for  'agreeable  to 
the  ear.  So  in  Scripture  we  read  of  th« 
blood  of  the  grape.  Also,  in  philol.  tha 
employment  of  a  word  under  a  false 
rorm  through  misapprehension  in  regard 
%^^^  origin;  thus  cravfiah  or  crawfish 
{tr..^crevtaae)    has   its   form    by    vata- 

CtiT€BX8» 

Cataclysm  (kafa-kUsm),  In  geol.  a 
„.  .  ,  ,  physical  catastrophe  of 
great  extent,  supposed  to  have  occurred 
at  different  periods,  and  to  have  been 
the  efficient  cause  of  various  phenomena 
FwalUi  *  "urface  configuration  of 

Catacombs  (.kafa-kSmz;  Gr.  kata, 
ll.^1l^-.  down,     and     kumboa,     a 

hollow  or  recess),  caves  or  subterranean 
places  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the 
bodies  being  placed  in  gravea  or  recesses 
Tflvpr^f  ♦K-' J".,*^*  "'^^^  of  the  cave, 
tifp  ?.i?i.„^'-^  kind  were  common  amongst 
rinJ^^"'""'"'?^'  *^r^^».  Persians,  and 
A«io^Ar'^"'°^  °^^'°°^  In  Sicily  and 
Asia   Minor  numerous   excavations   have 

fl^H  .hJ'^ry^'"''^  ^containing  sepulchres, 
and  the  catacombs  near  Naples  are  re^ 
niarkably    ex'ensive.      Those    of    Romr 

fZf''^^  "^  \^^  .'°°«*  important.  Th^ 
term    catacumbw    is    said    to    have    been 

Rome  which  contains  the  chapel  of  St. 
Sebastian,  in  the  vaults  of  which,  accord- 
mg  to  tradition,  the  body  of  St  Peter 
was  first  deposited:  but  (besides  its  ge" 
eral  application)  it  is  now  applied  in  a 
r^nl*^  r^"^  ,'°  ,'^"  t''*  extensile  8ub°e* 

of  Romp"'t"K-P^"l  '^*'^«  neighborhood 
or   Kome    which   extend   underneath   the 

bnri^J^f "  ?"  '^^".««  P"t  of  the  neigh' 
boring  country,  and  are  said  to  contain 
not   less    than    6,000,000    tombs.      Thi? 

fbout  sl.rj'.,''"'?'^  P"«"^«  »«"a"y 

branch  off  Sn^n  "5^  ^  ^^^^  ^i«J«.  which 
oranch   off  in   all   directions,    forming   a 

8torSor«).°^  corridors.'  Different 
stories  of  galleries  lie  one  below  the 
other.   ,  Vertical    shafts    -un    up    to    thi 

Sh'^'il, '«"'  introducing  ligllt^nd  air! 
tnough  m  small  quantity.  The  gravo^ 
or  /oc«;,  he  lengthwise   in   the  galleries. 

wfeX;'"-"'^  ^'''"."''y  •'y  a  dab  on 
Which  there  is  occasionally  a  brief  In- 
8cript,on  or  a  sjmbol.  such  as  a  dote 
?°mes"ft  °'-T\P«"°-|>™nch  and  some-' 
times    both.     The    earliest    that   can    be 

veir^n  An  "''r.'f ''^'^^*-  ^'^^^^^o  the 
tain  thL  ?;  H*  ^^  ^''7  regarded  as  cer- 
Mr?v  Phr!  5  '^"l"  °f  persecution  the 
f^fic.^^'''''t  frcQnently  took  refuge 
in   the_  catacombs,   in  order  to  celebrate 

reUalon°  ll^^t  '^'  ceremonies  'of  the  r 
reugion,  but  it  is  not  less  certain  fh»»- 
the  catacombs  served  also  m  liSiiSj 
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N«CM  of  buriikl  to  the  early  Christiana, 
and  were,  for  the  most  part,  excavated  by 
the    Christiani    themaelves.       In    early 
times  rich  Christians  constructed  under- 
rround  burying-places  for  themselves  and 
their  brethren,   which   they   held   as   pri- 
vate   property    under    the    protection    of 
the  law.     But  in  course  of  time,  partly 
by    their   coming   under    the   control    of 
the  ohnrch   and    partly   by   accidents   of 
proprietorship,     these     private     burying- 
grounds  were  connected  with  each  other, 
and  becanip  the  property,  not  of  particu- 
lar individuals,  but  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity.     In   the   3d    century   a.d.    there 
were  already  several  such  common  burv- 
Ing-places    belonging    to    the    Christian 
congregations,  and  their  number  went  on 
Increasing  till   the   time  of  Const  ant  ine, 
when    the  catacombs  ceased    to   be   used 
as    burying-places.      From    the    time    of 
Constantine    down    to    the    8th    century 
they  were  used  only  as  places  of  6e\o- 
tion    and    worship.      But    their    use    as 
formal  places  of  worship  can  only  have 
been   occasional,   for   the   limited   dimen- 
sions even  of  the  largest  rooms,  and  the 
extreme     narrowness     of     the     passagt>8, 
must   have   made   it   impossible    for   any 
large   number    to    take   efficient    part    in 
the  senices  at  one  time.    But  though  the 
Idea  of  the  catacombs  as  regular  places 
of  worship  may  be  carried  too  far,  there 
is   no  doubt,   from   the   episcopal  chairs, 
altars,   basins,   etc.,   found   within    them, 
and  from  the  subjei.ts  of  the  mosaics  and 
carvings  on  the  walls,  that  the  rites  of 
the  church,  and   particulnrly   the  eucha- 
nst  and  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  were 
often  celebrated  there.    They  could  never 
have   served   as   dwelling-places    for  any 
length    of   time    to    the   Christians,    resi- 
dence m  most  of  them  for  more  than  a 
short  time  being  very  dangerous  to  the 
hertlth.     During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
ix)mbards   in   the  8th  century   tlie  cata- 
combs were  in  part  destroyed,  and  soon 
became  entirely  inaccessible,  so  that  they 
were  forgotten,  and  only  the  careful  and 
laborious      investigations      of     moderns, 
amongst  whom  De  Rossi   {Roma  Softer- 
ranca)    and    Parlier    (The    Catacombs) 
may  be  mentioned,  have  thrown  anything 
like  a  complete  light  on  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  catacombs.     There  are  ex- 
tensive catacombs  at  Paris,  consisting  of 
old   quarries   from    which    has    been    ob- 
tained   much    of    the    material    for    the 
building  of  the  city.     In   them  are  ac- 
cumulated   bones    removed    from    ceme- 
teries now  built  over. 
CataCOUSticS    (kafa-kon-stlks),     the 
science      of      reflected 
•oonds,  or  that  part  of  acoustics  which 
•ooaaen  the  pr^rtles  of  echoes. 


Catafalco,  f;^'"*."^?*!,.  (kat-a-f«i'. 

'  ko.   kat  a-falk>,   a    tempo- 
rary and  ornamental  structure,  repreaent* 
ing  a  tomb  placed  over  the  coffin  of  a 
distinguished  person  or  over  a  grave. 
Catalan    Ci^^fa-lan),     a     native     of 

Catalonia,  or  Northeastern 
Spain,  or  the  language  of  Catalonia, 
which  holds  a  position  similar  to  the 
Proven<;al,  having  been  early  cultivated 
and  having  a  considerable  literature.  It 
was  established  as  a  literary  language 
by  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  and  la 
still  to  some  extent  used  as  such  in  its 
own  region. 

Catalan  Grand  Company,  ^^^l 

given  to  a  troop  of  adventurers  raised  bv 
Roger  di  Flor  about  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  They  numbered  about 
SUOO  men  of  different  nationalities,  Cata- 
lans, Sicilians.  Aragonese,  etc.,  and 
were  led  by  Roprer  to  the  East  to  aid 
P^mperor  Andronicus  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Turks.  Tliey  fought  well  and  did 
good  service,  but  their  habits  of  plunder 
and  rapine  made  them  as  formidable  to 
their  friends  as  their  foes.  The  company 
was  broken  up  in  1315,  some  twelve  years 
after  its  formation. 

Catalan!  (kA-ta-l&'ng),  Angelica, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  Italian  female  singers,  born  in  1779; 
died  in  184!).  After  filling  the  chief  so- 
prano parts  in  the  best  opera-houses  of 
Italy  she  visited  successively  Madrid, 
Paris,  and  London,  enjoying  everywhere 
great  professional  triumplis.  She  had  a 
voice  of  extraordinary  volume  and 
power. 

Catalaunian  Plain  (^  f  t-a-i  b  n'l- 

an),  the  wide 
plain  around  Chfllons-sur-Marne,  famous 
as  the  field  where  Agtius,  the  Roman 
general,  and  Theodoric,  King  of  the  West 
Goths,  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
Attila,  451  A.D. 

Catalepsy  (kat-a-lep'si),  a  spas- 
*  ^  modic  disease,  generally 
connected  with  hysteria,  in  which  there 
is  a  sudden  suspension  of  the  senses  and 
volition,  with  .«tiitue-like  fixedness  of 
the  body  and  limbs  in  the  attitude  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  attack,  while  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  continues, 
and  the  pulse  and  temperature  remain 
natural.  It  is  generally  the  consequence 
of  some  other  disease,  or  of  a  constitu- 
tion enfeebled  by  the  gradual  operation 
of  unobserved  causes,  and  is  also  one  of 
the  effects  of  hypnotism. 
Catalonia  ( kat-a-l«'ni-a ;  anc.  HtJ- 
p^tnta  Tarramnemia),  an 
old  province  of  Spain,  bounded  N.  by 
France,  E.   and   8.  E.   by   the  Mediterra- 


y 


Catalpa 

?!?•".  5i  by  Vilenda.  and  w.  by  Ara- 

p«lSSS^-Kli*  '"'""ectfd  with  fertile 
vallej*,  wUIe  the  mouu tains  themselves 

?ir,?i»»*'^"***u''"?  valuable  woods  and 
fruit-trees,  the  slopes  being  cut  in  ter- 
races and  p  entifuUy  supplied  with  water 
»y  an  artlfltial  system  of  inigation. 
Wheat,  wine.  oil.  flax.  hemp,  vegelables 

daSt*  "th  "^^'^  ^'""^  «'  ^'»*t  "«  abun: 
aant.     There   are   mines   o'   lead.    iron. 

eir-rl^/m  ^^  *?.*  ''""^  ^^  «  coral-fish: 
rn^if  ^?  o"".'"'  *•"*"«•'  l^**  fertile  than 
S?  4°i  Spain,  stands  pre-eminent  for 
the    Industry    of    its    inhabitants     who 

It  '^.ini5*^'*'-*l  «'ea  12,427  sq.  milei 
tL^  '^  *"*.,  **'*'  modern  provinces  of 
Tarragona.   Gerona,  Lerida.  and   Barce- 

Catalpa  ^Ifa-tal'pa),  a  genus  of 
Th-  .«    I       '"ants,    order    Bignoniaceie. 

Jnrf   ??f '^'  "^  '•'^^''  ^'fh  ^'"P'e  leaves 
and   large,  gay,   trumpet-shaped   flowers, 
which   emit   an    offensive    odor.     C    gy^ 
rxnmfoha.  a   North  American  >.pecie«.    is 
well  adapted   for  large   .hrubberierind 
has    been    introduced    into    Kurope       c 
longisMtna  contains   much    tn.min   in   its 
bark    and  is  known  in  tli.>   West   Indies 
oy  the  name  of  iVench  ouk 
Catalysis   (ka-tan-sis),    or    contact 
i..«i  r,ha^        Action,  the  peculiar  chem- 
Kal  change  which  occurs  when  one  bodv 

changed ;  thus  oxide  of  cobalt  decom- 
poses a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  into 
chloride  of  calcium  and  oxygen,  ifself  re" 
ma.ning  without  change,  the  oxide  of  ct 
bait  hence  being  calltKl  a  catulytp 
Catamaran  (liat-a-ma-ran');  a  sort 
T_>-  T.  ..  "'  '■a"  »**«?d  in  the  East 
Indies.    Brazil,    and    elsewhere.      Those 

Madt^'«'„^"*'  .f   ^"'"'•'"'    "''«    those    of 
Madras  and  other  parts  of  that  coast 

Their  length  is  from  20  to  2.'>  feet    and 

is^'Sufh^ffi  '",  '"^^  ^'''-  .'T'"'  ^-entrAlT-J 
s  much  the  largest,  and  is  pointed  at 
the  fore-end.  These  floats  are  naviirftted 
with  great  «kill  by  one  or  two  men  in  J 
kneeing  ponture.  The  n,.tivcs  think 
n..thing    of    passing     tbn.iul,    Th/s"rf 

boat?  if  1;;^  \''\'^'''''  "'  Madris  w^n 
s^amp^         '"'^'  construction  would  be 

Catamarca    (kat-a-milr'ka).    «    pmv- 

Republic     <?AMfi,"'?    "-^    *''*'     Argentine 
^iuare  mn«  '^'"er'ca :    area.   47..^0O 

ii!!„o      ™"es;   Jiiountainous   in  all  direc 

Fernaido  rtfr"?"^"'  «'•  """-e  f""v  San 
|;^ernando  de  Catamarca.      Pop.    7.397. 

^atameiUa.     see  Menstruation. 


Cataract 


Catamount  <kat'a-mount).  or  C*ta. 
""  Mou.xTAJN,     the     moatt* 
Jam  wild  cat,  a  name  often  glren  in  tbt 
Lnited  States  to  the  pama  or  coagar. 
Catania    (^-t&'Ql-a:  anc.  Oatdna)',  • 

H5«ii„  1  »u^"^  °°,  *•>*  «*■'  coast  of 
Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Etna.  It  ha«  been 
repeatedly  visited  by  tremendous  earth- 
quakes, one  of  the  worst  of  which  was  in 
1(R>3  when  18,000  people  were  destroy,  d, 
and  has  been  partially  laid  in  ruins  by 
lava  from  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna.  But 
Catania  has  always  revived,  and  has 
much  more  the  features  of  a  metropolis 
than  Palermo.  Most  of  the  edifioea  have 
an  air  of  magnificence  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  and  the  town  has  i 
title  to  rank  among  the  elegant  citiej 
of   Enrope.     The  cathedral,    founded   by 

Th^°*J?*'*r  1°  ^^;  '^•  fi"*  building^ 
The     manufacture    of    silk,    linen,    and 

fhi'  «M„i°  t^V'\  '^'^^^^  *tc..  constitutes 
the   chief   industry.     The    ruins    of    the 

?i!^^  li?"*''^^-  ^'^^'^^  ^''^  "O'e  extensive 
than  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  are  sti.l  to 
he  seen,  as  also  the  remains  of  the 
rneater,  baths,  aqueducts,  sepulchral 
cliambers.  hippodrome,  and  several  tem- 
ples. The  harbor  was  choked  up  bv  the 
eruption  of  am.  80  that  for  larger  ves- 
sels there  is  nothing  but  a  roadstead.  In 
spite  of  this  Catania  has  a  considerable 
trade,  and  exports  wheat,  barley,  wine, 
oil,  etc.     Pop.    157,722.  ' 

CatanzarO  (kJl-tan-za'rfi).  a  cathe- 
dral  city  of  South  Italv 
capital  of  province  of  the  same  name  on 
a  height,  .1  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Squll- 
lace,  with  manufactures  of  silk  and  vel- 
vet, and  some  trade  in  wheat,  wine,  oil 
etc.  Pop.  22.799.  Area  of  prov  2307 
sj.  miles;  pop.  482.788. 

See 


!asm  J^jJI,'^?'*^™)- 


Catapii 

Catapult    (jtafa-pult).  a  machine  of 
_j    .1  . .  i"e  ancients  for  projectine 

missi  es  chiefly  arrow.s.  Thev  may  be 
described  as  a  kind  of  gigantic  cross- 
Is!^"!  .^"""'^  ""ere  engines  somewhat 
similarly  constrnoted.  but  were  chieflv 
confined  to  the  shooting  of  stones. 
Cataract  <!«at'a-rakt).  a  disea.se  of 
^.>„  Si.  ,  .*  *ye,  consisting  in  an 
ouacity  of  the  crystnlline  lens?  or  its 
'•apsnle.  or  both.  It  is  quite  different 
thTreH:?'"""';'''' '  ""^^'^  i«  a  dis^ease  S 
onanne  «n^  t  '""f"'"'"'*  ^''^  '"""  becomes 
^^fMn-  ^h     u  ?*'  '"?«"  '•anable  of  trana- 

of     the     nnnn  *  '**!?   "',.*''<'   "a^"™!   Color 

or    ttie    pupil,    and    when    develoned    It 

pearlv  0010?"''^/.°  ^"^^  «  milktlh^e  or 
pearly  color.  It  !■  most  common  in  old 
or  elderly  people,  and  is  qnlte  JaiSli 


Cataract 


Cftteau-CambrMi 


fi 


Ottanct  it  treated  by  different  mirgical 
operations,  all  of  them  conaisting  in  re- 
moTinc  the  diaeaaed  leua  from  ita  aita- 
•tion  oppoaite  tbe  transparent  cornea. 
In  couching,  the  lens  is  depressed,  re* 
moved  downwarda,  and  liept  from  riaing 
by  tbe  vitreous  humor;  but  this  method 
ia  now  almost  entirely  given  up  in  favor 
of  removal  of  the  lens  by  extraction. 
EwtractioH  consista  in  making  an  in- 
cision in  the  cornea,  and  in  the  capsule 
of  the  lens,  by  which  the  lens  may  be 
brought  forward,  and  through  the  cut  in 
the  cornea,  so  as  to  be  altogether  re- 
moved.  The  third  operation  is  by  ah- 
torption.  This  consists  in  wounding  the 
capsule,  breaking  down  the  crystalline, 
and  bringing  the  fragments  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  where  they 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  and  are  at  length  absorbed  and 
disappear.  Extraction  is  now  the  regu- 
lar method,  and  after  it  is  effected  a 
special  kind  of  spectacles  are  required. 
Cataract.    "5    Watebfall,    the    leap 

'  of  a  stream  over  a  ledge 
or  precipice  occurring  in  its  course. 
Many  cataracts  are  remarkable  for  their 
sublimity,  tbe  grandest  being  the  Falla 
of  Niagara,  on  the  Niagara  Biver  be- 
tween Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  in  North 
America,  the  river  having  here  a  fall  of 
about  160  feet  and  a  great  width. 
Amongst  other  notable  falls  are  those  of 
the  river  Montmorency,  a  tributary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  are  242  feet  in 
height;  that  of  the  river  Potaro,  in 
British  Guiana,  about  822  feet  high  and 
369  broad ;  that  of  the  Yosemite  River, 
California,  which  makes  a  perpendicular 
desctut  of  2100  feet ;  the  Victoria  Falls, 
on  the  river  Zambesi,  in  South  Africa, 
about  370  feet  high  and  1860  yards  broad  ; 
the  Grand  Falls.  Labrador,  about  2000 
feet,  and  the  Rovanna  Falls,  Guiana, 
2000  feet.  The  cataract  of  the  Riukan- 
foss,  on  the  river  Maan,  in  Norway,  is 
about  900  feet  h:gh.  The  fall  of  the 
Staubbach  at  Lauterbrunnen.  in  Switzer- 
land, is  between  800  and  900  feet,  but  has 
a  very  small  volume  of  water ;  the  falls  of 
the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen,  renowned  over 
Europe,  are  300  feet  broad  and  nearly 
100  feet  in  height.  In  Italy  the  falls  of 
Term,  on  the  Velino,  and  those  of  the 
Anio,  at  Tivoli,  are  artificial  but  very 
beautiful.  See  the  separate  articles. 
Catarrh  (^a-tar' ;   from   Gr.   katarree, 

I  flow  down),  an  inoreaaed 
secretion  of  mucus  from  the  membranes 
of  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bronchi,  accom- 
panied with  fever  and  attended  with 
aneeaing,  cough,  thirst,  lassitude,  and 
want  of  appetite.     There  are  numerous 


■pedes  of  catarrh,  one  which  la  very  eom- 
mon,  and  ia  called  a  coM  {n  the  head; 
•nd  another,  the  influenca,  or  epidemic 
catarrh.  It  is  seldom  fatal  in  itaelf,  but 
often  undermines  the  health,  leading  to 
fatal  diseases. 

Catawllfl  (ka-ta'ba),  a  river  of  the 
\ja.\»WW  carorinas.  about  250  miles 
long.  Tea  name  has  been  given  to  a 
light  wine  of  rich  Muscadine  flavor,  which 
has  acquired  some  celebrity  in  Amprica, 
the  grape  from  which  it  is  made  having 
been  first  discovered  near  its  sources. 
The  wine  is  chiefly  made  at  Cincinnati, 
and  has  had  the  honor  of  being  aung  by 
Longfellow  in  one  of  his  lyrics. 
Cat'bird  C^*"^*"  UUvox  or  Oaleo- 
tcoptet  CaroUnentia) ,  a 
well-known  sneciea  of  American  thrush, 
which  during  the  summer  is  found 
throughout  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States,  frequenting  thickets  and  shrut>- 
beries.  It  has  a  disagreeable  note,  strik- 
ingly  similar  to  the  plaint  of  a  kitten 
in  distress,  but  alao  a  power  of  imitating 
the  songs  of  other  birds  resembling  tltat 
of  the  mocking-bird.  The  plumage  is  a 
deep  slate  color  above  and  lighter  be- 
low, and  it  is  about  9  inches  in  length. 
In  habit  it  is  lively,  familiar,  and  un- 
suspicious. During  the  winter  it  inbab- 
ita  the  extreme  south  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  found  also  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  The  catbird  fre- 
quently attacks  tbe  common  black  snake, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  bird,  rifles 
its  nest. 
Cftt'hoat  *     small     sailboat,     usually 

wide  of  beam  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
It  has  a  single  sail,  a  large  fore  and  aft 
mainsail,  the  mast  being  stepped  as  far 
forward  as  possible.  It  is  very  quick 
working  and  easily  handled  by  one  per- 
aon;  draws  little  water,  depending  on  a 
centerboard  to  prevent  making  leeway. 
Catch.  (''»<^h),  a  short  piece  of  music, 
frequently  of  a  humorous  and 
bacchanalian  character,  written  generally 
in  three  or  four  parts.  It  is  a  sort  of 
short  canon,  the  second  voice  taking  up 
the  theme  when  the  first  has  completed 
the  first  phrase,  the  third  following  the 
second  in  same  manner. 
Catchflv  ®  popular  name  of  several 
.  •''  plants  of  the  genus  Silinf 
(which  see).  Dion(ea  muscipula  and 
Lychnit  Viscaria  are  also  so  called. 

Catean-Cambr^sis  <ka-t5-k4n-b  r  a- 

.  _  sis),    a    to wn 

of  France,  dep.  Nord.  on  the  right  bank 
or  the  Selle.  famous  for  the  treaty  of  its 
name  signed  here  in  ].'5o9,  by  which 
Henri  II  of  France  gave  up  Calaia  to 


Oateohetloal  Schools 


Category 


the  English,  and  asreed  to  ■  mutual  ca* 
change  with  Spain  of  all  conquered  terri- 
tories. It  has  viirioua  teitile  manufac> 
tures.  It  is  now  known  as  I^  CAteau. 
Pop,  10,341. 

Catechetical  Schools   /i^lf;''*fo. 

■titntions  for  the  education  of  Christian 
teachers,  of  wliic-h  tliere  wore  many  in 
the  Eastern  Church  from  the  2d  to  the 
nth  century.  The  first  and  most  re- 
nowned were  those  formed  at  Alexandria 
(A.D.  im-400)  on  the  m.Kltl  of  the 
famous  schools  of  Grecian  learninfc  in 
that  place,  I'anta>nu8,  Clement,  and  Ori- 
gen  being  their  mo«t  famous  teachers. 
The  schools  at  Antioch  were  also  in 
high  repute  from  about  290  till  the  5th 
century.  The  Arian  C"ntrf)ver8y  brolce 
up  the  Alexandrian,  and  the  Nestorian 
and  Eutychinn  controversies  the  Antioch 
schools.  They  were  succeeded  at  a  later 
date  by  the  cathedral  and  monastic 
schools. 

riafApliisTn  (kat'e-kizm;  from  Creek 
l^aiecnisra  ,,^t,Thc6,  to  sound  down, 
utter,  instruct  orally),  an  elem<'nlary 
book  containing  a  summary  of  principles 
in  any  science  or  art,  but  particularly 
in  religion,  reduced  to  the  form  of  qu<>s- 
ti<  :i8  and  answers.  The  tirst  regular 
catechisms  appear  to  have  been  compiled 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  those  by 
Kero  of  St.  Gall  and  Ot  fried  of  Weissen- 
burg  being  most  famous.  In  the  R. 
Catholic  Church  each  bishop  has  the 
rifc  t  to  make  a  catechism  for  his  diocese. 
But  in  modern  times  R.  Catholic  cate- 
chisms are  generally  a  pretty  close  copy 
of  the  one  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  (publiyhed  liiW),  of  which  an 
English  translation  was  issued  in  Lon- 
don (1687)  under  the  patronage  of 
James  II.  Among  Protestants  the  cate- 
chism j  of  Luther  (I.'jIS.  1520,  and 
1529)  acquired  great  celebrity,  and  con- 
tinue to  bie  used  in  Germany,  though  not 
exclusively.  Calvin's  smaller  and  lar-'er 
catechisms  (1036-39)  never  gained  i..  ■ 
popularity  of  those  of  Luther.  The  cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
first  book  of  Edward  VI,  March  7.  1549, 
contained  merely  the  baptismal  vow,  the 
creed,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the 
Lord's  prayer,  with  explanations,  the 
part  relative  to  the  sacraments  being 
subjoined  at  the  revision  of  the  liturgy 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  that 
agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westminster,  with  the  assistance  of 
commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  approved  of  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  year  1648.  What  is 
called  the  Shorter  Vatechism  is  merely 


an  abridgment  of  the  Lmrger,  and  is  tba 
one  in  most  common  nae.  The  bMt* 
known  catechism  among  Enflisb  Protea* 
tant  Dissenters  was  that  of  Dr.  Watts; 
but  the  use  of  catechisms  is  far  from 
usual  among  them. 

Cateohn  (kat'e-shfi),  a  name  com- 
mon  to  several  astringent 
extracts  prepared  from  the  wood,  bark, 
and  fruits  of  various  plants,  especially  by 
decoction  and  evaporation  from  the 
wood  of  Acacia  Catechu,  as  well  as 
from  the  seeds  of  the  palm  Ar^ca  Cate- 
chu, and  from  the  Unoaria  Oambier. 
Catechu  is  one  of  the  best  astringents 
in  the  materia  medica.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  tannin,  and  is  used  in  tanning,  in 
calico-printing,  etc.  It  is  chiefly  ol>- 
tained  from  Burmab.  Called  also  Terrm 
Japonica  and  Cutch. 

Catechumens  (kat-e-kO'meni;  liter- 
v«.w«/wuuuAvua  j^uy^  persons  receiv- 
ing instruction),  a  name  originally  ap- 
plied to  those  converted  Jews  and  heatn- 
ens  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church  who 
Wf.-e  to  receive  baptism  and  had  a  par- 
ticular place  in  the  church,  but  were 
not  permitted  to  share  the  sacrament. 
Afterwards  it  was  applied  to  younf 
Christians  who,  for  the  first  time,  wished 
to  partake  of  this  ordinance,  and  for 
this  purpose  went  through  a  prenaratorj 
course  of  instruction. 
CateeOry  (knt'e-gor-i),  or  Predica. 
o  *  MENT,  in  logic,  an  as- 
semblage of  all  the  beings  contained 
under  any  genus  or  kind  ranged  in  order. 
The  ancients,  following  Aristotle,  held 
that  all  beings  or  objects  of  thought 
may  be  referred  to  ten  categories,  vis.: 
guantitp,  quality,  relation,  action,  pat- 
aion,  time,  place,  situation,  and  habit. 
Plato  admits  only  five:  substance,  iden- 
tity, motion,  and  rest;  the  Stoics  four: 
subjects,  qualities,  independent  circum- 
stances, relative  circumstances.  Des- 
cartes sugpestert  sever  divisions:  spirit, 
matter,  quantity,  sub'itance,  figure,  mo- 
tion, and  rest.  Others  make  but  two 
categories,  substance  and  attribute,  or 
subject  and  accident;  or  three,  accident 
being  divided  into  the  inherent  and  cir- 
cumstantial. In  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
the  term  categories  is  applied  to  the 
primitive  conceptions  originating  in  the 
understanding  independently  of  all  ex- 
perience (hence  called  pure  conceptions), 
though  incapable  of  being  realized  in 
thought  except  in  their  application  to 
experience.  These  he  divides  into  four 
classes,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and 
modality,  placing  under  the  first  class  the 
conceptions  of  unity,  plurality,  and  total- 
ity; under  the  second,  reality,  negations 
and  limitatiom  ander  the  third  inktr* 
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tne€  and  $uh»i»tence,  cauiaiUi/  and  i^ 
pendenoe,  and  community  (mutual  ac- 
tion) :  and  under  the  fourth,  po*»ibUnt 
and  ImpottihUitu,  MUtence  and  non- 
enitUmoe,  neoeuity  and  contingeneif.  J. 
8.  Mill  applies  the  term  categories  to  the 
most  general  heads  under  which  every- 
thing that  may  be  asserted  of  any  sub- 
ject may  be  arranged.  Of  these  he  makcH 
five,  eeittenee,  oo-e»i$tence,  aequence, 
cautation,  and  renemblance,  or,  consider- 
ing causation  as  a  peculiar  case  of 
sequence,  four. 


many  other  local  Bann.,  Thus,  firom 
their  relation  to  tha  Bulgarian  ^PmH- 
eians  they  were  sometimes  termed  0<it- 
poriant.  In  Southern  France,  when 
they  were  mostly  prosperous,  thay  were 
confounded  with  the  Albigenses,  and  were 
exterminated  with  them.  •  The  Catharl 
proper  were  dualists,  of  a  type  closely 
related  to  the  older  Gnostics,  held  a 
community  of  goods,  abstained  from  war 
marriage,  and  the  Itllling  of  animals,  and 
rejected  water-baptism.  They  profeased 
to  Htrive  after  a  higher  life  than   that 


^   ^  „  /v.*'»n»rn    embodied  in  the  ordinary  religious  ideals. 

Catenary  Curve  \U  cuje  Uicil  Catharine,  see  Catherine. 

Cathar'teS.  See  Turkey  Buzzard. 

PatViftrties     (ka-thar'tilts),     a     gen- 
UainaniCB    ^^.^^j  ^^g  j^j  purgative 

medicines.  . .  . 

Cathay  ^^^p'  "  ''^^  »*'"•'  "' 
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is  formed  by  a  cord  or  chain  of  uuiforn' 
density  and  thicliuess  when  allowed  t«> 
bang  freely  between  two  points.  It  is  ot 
interest  as  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
arches  and  domes,  and  as  the  curve  as- 
sumed by  the  chains  of  a  auspensiou- 
bridge. 

CaterpiUar   iV«l'?/r7''"^-    ^ 

fiaf'fiaYi  a  remarltably  voracious  flsb, 
\j9,\>  UBJi)  jjjg  Anarrhichae  lupus,  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  gobies,  known 
also  as  the  Wolf-fiah  ;&\fso  the  name  com- 
mon to  several  North  American  fish  of 
the  genus  PimeUidua.  P.  catuB  (the  com- 
mon catfish )  is  known  also  as  the  Horned 
Pout  and  Bullhead.  It  is  from  7  to  9 
inches  in  length  and  is  esteemed  as  a  food 
fish.  P.  nigricans,  of  the  Great  Lake; 
and  the  Mississippi  River,  is  from  J  to  4 
feet  long,  weighs  from  0  to  W  pounda, 
and  is  excellent  eating. 

Pat'cmt  ^  *^"^  made  from  the  iiites- 
vat  gui.,    j^JQgg  jjf  sheep,  and  sometimes 

from  those  of  the  horse,  ass,  and  mule, 
but  not  from  those  of  cats.  The  manu- 
facture is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Italy  and 
France  by  a  tediious  process.  Catgut  for 
stringed  instruments,  as  violins  and 
harps,  is  made  principally  in  Milan  and 
Naples,  the  latter  having  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  treble  strings. 

Pafho  (ka'tha),  a  genus  of  plante, 
VltbUH.  jj^^  order  Celastracea^  mostly 
natives  of  Africa.  The  leaves  and  twigs 
of  C.  edulia,  known  as  khat  or  cafta, 
possess  properties  akin  to  those  of  tea 
and  coffee,  and  the  plant  is  much  culU- 
vated  by  the  Arabs.  The  use  of  khat  is 
of  greater  antiquity  than  that  of  coffee, 
Pal-liari  (kath'a-ri;  Greek,  kathiroa. 
v>abua.ii  pure,  a  name  akin  to  *  Puri- 
tans,' applied  at  different  times  to  vari- 
ous sects  of  (pbristians.  It  became  a 
«ommon    appauatlan    of    several    sects 

^SSnU?  per8e<mSQi    far    tbatr    allmS 
IfantcfaeHn  tenets  and  usafes.    Thny  Baq 


TafVinarf    (kathTtart),    Sib    Geosoe, 
tfaincan    g^^  ^f  t^e  following,  bom 

in  1704;  entered  the  Life  Guards  in 
181(),  accompanied  his  father  as  attache 
to  Russia,  and  subsequently  acted  as 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  Waterloo.  He  served  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  West  Indies,  quelled  the  rebel- 
lion in  Canada  in  1837,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1852  governor  at  the  Cape  of  . 
Gotjd  Hope,  where  he  shewed  ability  in 
subduing  the  Kaffir  Insurrection.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  great 
things  were  expected  of  him.  but  he  fell 
ns  divisional  commander  at  Inkerman  iu 
1S")4. 

Pa+linart     William  Shaw.  Eabl  or, 
V«H,l>ai/lU  b,    ^  British   general,   son   of 

Baron  Cathcart  of  Cathcart,  Renfrew, 
born  in  1755;  died  in  1843.  He  served 
iu  the  American  revolutionary  war  and 
against  the  French  republic  in  Flanders 
and  Germany,  and  in  1807  commanded 
the  land  forces  in  the  expedition  against 
Copenhagen,  being  then  created  viscount. 
In  1812  he  went  to  Russia  as  minister  . 
plenipotentiary,  and  In  1814  was  created 
an  earl.  Subsequently  he  was  for  sev- 
eral years  ambassador  to  the  Russian 
court.  His  son,  Chableb  Murray, 
Earl  of  Cathcabt.  born  in  1783.  served 
under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  and 
at  WaterkHj,  was  in  1830  created  a 
major-general,  and  in  IS.'il  commander- 
in-chief  in  Canada;  died  in  1S59. 
HftthAdrfl.!  (ha-th«'dral),    tb«   prtnd- 

su  SftUad  from  Its  potswslng  the  spisco- 
pal  ehalr  or  e«thedra.  This  Is  really 
wEftt  diatlsnilshes  a  eathsdral  from  other 
ShoMhaa,  tooogb  most  oftthsdwls  N» 
also    larger    nn«l    umr''    elahoi>n1»»    i*tmc- 


Photo  from  Wm.  H.  Rau. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  RHEIMS 

IJlL!!''^*^''" /^u"*c s*'"*\"*'u ^^  famous  rose  window  and  the  many  statues  which  guard  the  door  Thi, 
^  the  Eurn^in^w"^ '  TK  "Vf  "»">?'•"«* '"  Europe,  was  almost  totally  destroyH^ by  German  v^ndi^sm 
W  the  European  War.   The  Huns  dehberately  turned  their  guns  on  the  Cath^ral  andXtter^  it  to  • 

mass  of  broken  stone  and  glass. 


Ctttliedi-al 


Cathedral 


tnrcc  tbaa  ordtntry  «bnrehM.  and  hart 
?«rioaa  dlraltariM  tod  functionariM  con- 
nrctnl  with  them.  Th«  cathedral  MMb- 
lUhnfDta  in  England  regularly  contUt 
of  a  dt>an  and  chapter,  prnided  over  by 
the  bUhop,  the  i-hapti-i  oflng  cumpoM«d 
of  a  OfrtaiD  number  of  caouDsi.  The  dpnn 
and  c-baptt-r  niwt  In  the  chapter-hoimp 
nf  the  iuthndral;  iu  llivin  the  property  of 
the  cathedral  In  Teiite«l.  und  Ihev  noini- 
nally  elect  the  biohop  on  a  voiK/h  tTHire 


cer- 
also 
per- 


Tlak  op  Amiens  C'atiiedrau 
A,  ApHidal  ttiKle.    B  B,  Outer  aisles  of  choir 
F  p,  TrHiiseptn.    H,  Central  tower. 
I  J.  Western  turrets. 
M,  Principal  or  western  doorway. 
N  N,  Western  side  doors. 
P  Q,  North  and  soutU  aisles  of  choir. 
R  R  K.  Chapels. 
T  U,  North  and  south  aisles  of  nave. 

from  the  crown.  There  are  often  a 
tain  number  of  honorary  canons, 
'minor  canons'  who  assist  in  the  ^-. 
formance  of  the  choral  services,  choris- 
ters, etc.  As  regards  architecture,  cathe- 
drals naturally  vary  much.  Those  in 
Lneland  are  almost  all  in  the  Gothic 
style,  cruciform  or  cross-shaped  in  ar- 
rangement, and  bavins  connected  with 
them  a  chapter-house,  side  chapels 
(varying  In  nurobor  and  poslti--n>,  elois- 
tera,  crypt,  etc.  Thia  style  and  arrange- 
nieiu  are  also  common  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  in  most  modern  oathe- 
drals;  bnt  tha  Romanesque.  Renaissance, 
WW  Bynotina  atylea  of  arcWtwtnre  are 


also  tmplur«d.  Many  aathadnUa  furnish 
the  moat  maraificant  eiamples  of  the 
arcbitecturt  of  the  middle  tfca;  and  as 
they  were  Intended  to  accommodate 
great  numbers  of  people,  and  to  exhibit 
imposing  religious  Hervlcfs,  they  are 
oftt-n  of  gr<nt  »izf  (St,  liter's,  Rome, 
U  tll.'t  feet  li>iig  and  45U  acroiiN  the  tran- 
septs). AiiKinx  the  most  notable  cathe 
drain  are  Hi.  I'eter's,  the  largt^t  of  all, 
founded    ILV);    the   cathedral   at    Milan, 


Plan  or  Wstxs  Cathedral,. 
A,  Apse  or  apsis.  B,  Altar,  altar-plittrorm. 
and  altiir->tf  ps.  D  E,  Kastern  or  lesser  truuHept. 
F  O,  Western  or  jcreater  transept.  H.  Central 
towers.  I  J,  Western  towers.  K,  North  Poiih. 
L,  Library  or  register.  M,  Principal  or  western 
doorway.  N  N,  Western  side  doors.  O,  Cloister 
yardorjtarth.  PQ,  North  and  w.uth  «isl..s  of 
S.  ft  '  V,  °i  ^*'"  *"''  "'"''  aislPH  of  transept. 
T  U,  North  and  south  aisles  of  nave.  R  R, 
Chapels.  V,  Rood  screen  or  orcaa  loft.  W. 
Altar  of  Lady  chapel. 

founded  in  l.^SfJ,  built  of  white  marble; 
the  cathedral  at  Florence,  begun  about 
11204,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Italian-Gothic  style;  Colopne  Cathedral, 
commeneed  in  1248  (and  onlv  finished  re- 
contly)  ;  XAtrr  I>air->.  at  Paris.  boKUii 
1163;  and  those  of  n  iens,  Chartres,  and 
Reims.  The  mos^  otewortbv  Enulish 
rafhedrals  are  St.  raul's,  London  (10Ti>- 
1711),  In  the  Renaissance  style,  and 
those  of  Canterbury,  Ely.  Exeter,  Llch- 
fleld,  Lincoln.  Norwich,  Sallsburv.  Wells, 
PeterboBo,  Westminetwr,  and  York.  The 
cathedrals  of  Gla^ow  and  Kirkwall  are 


Catherine  I 
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tie  only  entire  cathedrals  in  Scotland. 
exclusive  of  modern  edifices.  There  are 
a  number  of  cathedrals  in  the  TInitod 
Htates,  some  large  and  impresmve,  based 
on  the  medlKval  architecture. 
Catherine  I  (^atl^'er-in),  Empress 
D  »  ...  ^  °^  Russia  and  wife  of 
Peter  the  Great,  was  a  woman  of 
humble  origjn,  who,  having  become  mis- 
tress  to  Prince   Menschikoff,   was  relin- 

and  1  tm  she  bore  the  emperor  the  Prin- 
cesses Anna  and  Elizabeth,  the  first  of 
whom  became  the  Duchess  of  Holstein 
by  marriage,  and  mother  of  Peter  III 
1  he  second  became  Empress  of  Russia, 
f?  J  J.  ^r  .«'mpcror  publicly  acknowl- 
edged Catherine  as  his  wife,  and  she 
was  subsequently  proclaimed  empress 
and  crowned  in  Moscow  in  1724.  When 
Peter  with  his  army  seemed  irreparably 
lost  on  the  Pruth  in  1711  Catherine  se- 

J^I  »K ''^r,!:^''.^*  /'^  '^^'"  husband  by  brib- 
ing the  Turkish  general.  At  Peter's 
death  in  1725  Catherine  was  proclaimed 
rtS^T*  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. 
and   the  oath   of  allegiance   to  her   was 

In  ??ot"°k'^- ^  *^?:**l^""«'  '"•'1  suddenly 
in  17J7.  her  death  having  been  hastened 
by  dissipation. 

Catherine  II.  impress  of  Russia, 
*«♦!,„-  E.  •  .r,..  .  **'."''  horn  in  1729,  her 
father  being  Christian  Augustus,  prince 
of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  In  174.T  she  was 
mnrned  to  Peter,  nephew  of  Elizabeth, 
on    whose   death    in    1702    her    husband 


Catherine  II  of  Russia 
succeeded   as   Peter   III.     m   danger  of 
b«ing  repudiated  in  favor  of  his  mistress 

li^K^r°^^^?  "**  Woron^^off,  Catherine; 
with  the  assistance  of  her  lover,  Oresorv 
Orloff,  and  others,  won  over  the  guards 
and    waa    proclaimed    monarch     (July 


i^^\  F^^f   attempted    no    resistance, 
abdicated    almost   immediately,   and    was 
strangled    m    prison    a    few    days    latar. 
apparently    without    Catherine's    knowl- 
edge.    By  bribes  and  threats  she  readily 
secured  her  position,  and  at  once  entered 
upon  the  administration  with  great  and 
far-see.ng     activity.     On     the    death     of 
Augustus   III  of  Poland  she  caused   her 
old     lover      Poniatowski.     to    be     placed 
on     the     throne    of    that    country     with 
a  view  to  the  extension  of  her  influence 
there,  by  which  she  profited  in  the  suc- 
cessive   partitions    of    Poland    in    1772, 
T^i  «°''   ?'=?''5-     «y   the  war  -.vith   the 
xurKs,     winch    occupied    a    considerable 
part    of    her    reign,    she    conquered    the 
<  nmea  and  opened  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Kiissian   navy.     Her  dream,   however,   of 
driving  tht.  Turks  from  Europe  and  re- 
f"j;'"f  ,I.''r    Byzantine   Empire  was   not 
to  be  fulfilled.    Her  relations  with  Poland 
and    with    other    European    powers    in- 
duced her  to  make  peace  with  Turkey  in 
li'-'    and    accept    the    Dniester    as    the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  countries. 
Mie  appears  to  have  been   successful   in 
improving  the  administration  of  justice, 
ameliorated    the   condition    of   the   serfs 
constructed  canals,  founded  the  Russian 
Academy,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  con- 
DeH/I'*'/*iK*''^  enlightenment  and   pros- 
perity of  the  country.     Her  enthusiasm 

!.hLi  ';.  ."""Vu  '>"^'**^'*''".  was  summarily 
checked  by  the  events  of  the  French  rev- 
olution; and  the  dissipation  and  ex- 
travagnnce  of  her  court  were  such  that 
there  was  even  a  danger  of  its  exhaust- 
in-  the  empire.  Of  her  many  lovers, 
Potemkin  was  longest  in  favois  refain 
\^^  'i'S  •n''"';"?^*  ''"m  l'"5  till  his  death 
IL  .    I    •.   ^."■''^■'•°«     Russian     politics 

matters.     She  died  in  179(!. 
Catherine,    ^7-  I"  the   Roman   hagl- 
„f  fi,:o  r  "^-^  ^here  are  six  saints 

pt  tnis  name,  of  whom  only  two  are  of 
..nportance:-(l)  St.  Catherine,  a  vir- 
gin of  Alexandria  who  suffered  martvr- 
dom  in  tl)e  fourth  century.  She  is  leni-e- 
scnted  with  a  wheel;  and  the  legend  of 
her  niurnage  with  Christ  has  been 
painted  by  several  of  the  first  masters 
TM-^  ^K^'''^"™''^  o*"  '^lENA,  born  in 
fpom  h  t  Z"^  Preternaturally  pious 
fimn  her  birth,  and  at  six  years  of  age 
Inpn'^"*'"  tV  /<"lf-^astigation  and  other 
penances.      Urhii,    VI    and    (Gregory    XI 

IZf'tr  "f''  •■'^^  '°  "«0-80  years 
Her  n<  7-  '  r^^*"  "^^^  canonized, 
lished  ""       •'""'-    ^"^^   ^^"^   P"h- 

Catherine,  ^J-.  ,^   '^"ers    or.    The 

on  Mnnnf  Sin.-  °"^''*^  ""^  ^*-  Catherine 
on  Mount  Sinai  are  an  ancient  militarj 


Catherine  de'  Medici 
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order,  instituted  for  the  protection  of 
the  pilgrims  who  came  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  St.  Catherine  on  this  mountain.  In 
Russia  the  order  of  St.  Catherine  is  a 
distinction  for  ladies,  instituted  by 
Catherine,  wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  in 
memory  of  his  p;;?!  escape  from  the 
Turks  in  171' 

Catherine  de'  Medici'  ^s-medi- 

.  ae ) ,  w  1  r  e 
of  Henry  I^  K;vi','  i^f  Frr  '.'e,  born  at 
Florence  in  ir.l  >,  the  only  daughter  of 
Lorenzo  de*  I.le.aoj,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
and  the  niece  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
She  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  Henry  II.  in  ir)33,  but  had 
little  or  no  influence  at  the  French  court 
either  during  the  reign  of  her  husband, 
who  was  under  the  influence  of  his  mis- 
tress Diana  de  Poitiers,  or  during  the 
reign  of  her  eldest  son,  Francis  II,  who, 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with 
Mary  Stuart,  was  devoted  to  the  party 
of  the  Guises.  The  death  of  B^ancis 
placed  the  reins  of  government,  during 
the  minority  of  her  son  Charles  IX,  in 
her  hands.  Wavering  between  the  Guises 
on  one  side,  who  had  put  themselves  at 
the  head  ><t  the  Catholics,  and  Cond6 
and  Coligny  on  the  other,  wlio  had  be- 
come very  powerful  by  the  aid  of  the 
Protestants,  she  played  off  one  faction 
against  the  other  in  the  hope  of  increas- 
ing her  own  power;  and  the  thirty 
years  of  civil  war  which  followed  were 
mainly  due  to  her.  Her  influence  with 
Charles  IX  was  throughout  of  the  worst 
kind,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day  was  largely  her  work.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Charles  IX,  in  1574, 
her  third  son  succeeded  as  Henry  III, 
and  her  mischievous  influence  continued. 
She  died  in  1589,  shortly  before  the 
assassination  of  Henry  III.  Of  her  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  married  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  and  Margaret  of  Valois  mar- 
ried Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 

If  • 

Catherine  Howard,  9"^^°  ''^«?°l- 

'land,  fifth 
wife  of  Henry  VIII,  daughter  of  Lord 
Edmund  Howard,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk;  born  l.'>22.  Her  beautv  and 
vivacity  induced  the  king  to  marry  her 
m  1540,  but  her  conduct  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  dubious  kind  both  before  and 
after  marriage,  and  she  was  charged  in 
1541  with  adultery.  Her  paramours 
Derham  and  Culpepper  were  beheaded, 
and  two  months  later  (Feb.,  1542)  she 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  g"^?    «' 

^.  o       '  Eng  land, 

the  youngest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  ot 
▲ragon  and  IsabeUa  of  Castile,  was  born 


in  1485.  In  1501  she  was  married  t« 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry 
VII.  Her  husband  dying  about  fiv* 
months  after,  the  king,  unwilling  to  n- 
turn  her  dowry,  caused  her  to  be  coii» 
tracted  to  his  remaining  son,  Henry,  and 
a  dispensation  was  procured  from  the 
pope  for  that  purpose.  On  his  accession 
to  the  throne  as  Henry  VIII  in  1509 
she  was  crowned  with  him,  and  despite 
the  inequality  of  their  ages  retained  her 
ascendency  with  the  king  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Her  children,  however, 
all  died  in  infancy,  excepting  Mary,  and 
on  the  advent  of  Anne  Boleyn,  Henry 
affected  to  doubt  the  legality  of  his  union 
with  Catherine.  He  applied  therefor* 
to  Rome  for  a  divorce,  but  the  attitude 
of  the  papal  court  ultimately  provoked 
him  to  throw  off  his  submission  to  it, 
and  declare  himself  head  of  the  English 
church.  In  1532  lie  married  Anne 
Boleyn ;  upon  which  Catherine,  no 
longer  considered  Queen  of  England,  re- 
tired to  Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire.  Cran- 
mer,  now  raised  to  the  primacy,  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  divorce,  not* 
withstanding  which  Catlierine  still  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  her  claims, 
showing  from  first  to  last  a  firm  and 
dignified   spirit.     She   died    January    7, 

Catherine  of  Braganza,  cbari« 

II,  King  of  England,  and  daughter  ol 
John  IV,  King  of  Portugal,  was  born  la 
1G38.  In  1602  she  married  Charles  II, 
but  her  husband's  infidelities  and  ne- 
glect, and  her  childlessness,  weij  • 
source  of  mortification  to  her.  In  1693 
she  returned  to  Portugal,  where,  in  1704, 
she  was  made  regent,  and  in  the  con* 
duct  of  affairs  during  the  war  with 
Spain  showed  marked  ability.  She  died 
in   1705. 

Catherine  Parr,  "^/'^    and    last 

'  wife  of  H«nry 
VIII  of  England,  was  born  in  1512,  and 
had  bad  two  husbands  before  she  be- 
came Henry's  queen  in  1543.  Her  at- 
tachment to  the  reformed  religion 
brought  her  into  some  danger,  but  from 
this  she  was  released  by  the  king's  death 
in  1547.  After  the  death  of  the  king 
she  espoused  the  Lord-admiral  Lord 
Thomas  Seymour,  uncle  to  Edward  VI ; 
but  the  union  was  an  unhappy  one,  and 
she  died  in  childbed  in  1548.  She  was 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  Prayers  or 
Meditations,  and  a  tract  and  letters  pub- 
lished posthumously. 

Catheter    (^?th'e-ter),     a    term    ap- 
plied in  surgery  to  a  tube, 
made  of  silver,  nickel-plated  metal,  cotton 
or  linen  fabric,  India  rubber,  etc..  whicb 


Cathetometer 


Gatlilaiid 


i 


l«  introduced  Into  the  bladder  throurh 
the  nrekhra,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
off  the  urme  when  it  cannot  be  dia- 
cliarged  apontaneouBly. 

Cathetometer  <  ''at^-e-t  o  rnvt  e  r  > , 

_  ,  ..       **     instrument     for 

measuring  small  differences  of  level  be- 
tween i  wo  points;  in  its  simplest  form, 
a  verthal  graduated  rod,  upon  which 
slides  a  horizontal  telescope.  With  the 
elescope  the  observer  sights  the  two  ob- 
IT^L  """Hi  "agination,  and  the  dis- 
ht  ?ho  .  1*''®  8'"1"ated  rod  moved  over 
HilfiS*  telescope  Is  the  measure  of  the 

objSs.  ^^^^^^    •"'*^*®°     t**®    t*° 

Cathode    ("jath'Od).    See  Anodes  also 
X-Raya. 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  ««« 

ingitet.  ^^^' 

Catholic  Church  (J^att'o-iik),   the 

*h»  nrh^i^  w  J  <  universal  church, 
Chrlsr  htf*!?!?^*"'  *!■"«  believers  in 
equivalent  to  the  Roman  or  West- 
ChurcK     "^^       ^     ^<"»''»      C<'^oHo 

Catholic  Emancipation,  *!>«  abo"- 

those  civU  and  ecclesiastical  ?es?ra!n?f 
to  which  the  R.  Catholics  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  particularly  of  Ireland  were 
once  subjected.  These  restrain  i^ 
posed  by  the  statutes  of  WHliam'  IlT 
forbade  Roman   Catholics  to  hold   prop: 

"ructors  on;/?^V"''^  their,  spiritual  iS- 
siructors  open  to  the  penalties  of  felonv 

mil-T^nA'^'r^  ^"«  °«'  repeilS  un: 
removed'  uml.  ^hf  ^^^'"^"ts  were  not 

o/state^  «S°i  r**  '?  pdalf  office^ 
eluding  th^'^S*  i**  ?'  ^J**  highest,  in- 
vIVuIa  *^j  i"""?  chaucellorships  of 
of  tenn"""^  i"[*°^'  ^^^  lieatenancy 
TTnitlS^v?  i,°^    *'•«»«   of   regent   of   the 

S  h?rf.  ?J?!?T«"'^,  •'*8'»  commissioner 
21  1  J  S'"!'*^''  of  Scotland.     Thev  are  sHll 

otvlSs'rd  i^f  n'"^^''*  «^  PreintatS 

u  uvings,  ana  all  places  connected  wifh 

rt.    .cclemMigd    court,    ..d  t.ttbn  L- 

Slv^ff  A'S  Jjg"'"»  i^C'?:: 
Catholic  lliajesty,  *  title  which 

from  Spain  in  1401  k^  «<  J^  M.-^rs 
4rairon      R.,f  „„      u  r  "^   Ferdinand    of 

felSsHF-"--^ 


CatholicOS    (ka-thori-kos),    the   title 
A  .       ^.      or    the    primate    of    the 

CatiUne  /kat'i-im;  Luaus  sewius 

Bni«i»^-  „,  *-'^''^^i.=«A),  a  Roman  con- 
?ft8  n*^"^'  °T  patrician  rank,  bom  about 
««if  ?  U  '°  ^'*  >'?"*'»  he  attHched  him- 
^^1  I?,  *•'«  party  of  Sulla,  bu,  his  phyS- 
^L^T^^S  passionate  nature,  and  un- 
scrupulous  daring  soon  gained  him  an 
independent  reputation.  Despite  the 
fi^^'-K'^s  of  having  killed  his  broher-in! 
^„.  "°<*  ""rdered  his  wife  and  son,  he 
was  elected   praetor  In  B.C.  68.  and  gov- 

turn.W^^^''"*  •"  «7.  In  B.C.  66  he  ?l 
turned  to  Rome  to  contest  the  consul- 
8hip  but  was  disqualified  by  an  impeach- 
l^^o'  t/  maladministration  in  his  prov- 
is  hl*^/^?^.'*"  ^l  ^'^  necessities  as  weU 
as  his  ambition,  he  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  other  disaffected  Lblel 
Pw.t.  P'"'^  iiowever.  was  revealed  to 
J;  I"f  and, measures  were  at  once  taken 
to  defeat  it.  Thwarted  by  Cicero  at 
every  turn,  and  driven   from  the  senate 

SL^A™?'*'"!,'"  ^^^  denunciations.  Cati! 
line  fled,  and   put  himself  at   the  head 

nL°-  '"/f^  ''"*  "1-armed  following!  The 
news  of  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy 
and  execution  of  the  ringleaders  at 
Home  diminished  his  forces,*  ndh|  \^ 
the  rest  towards  Gaul.  Mete'lus  Celer 
hrew  himself  between  the  rebels  an/ 
their  fo^i'  '^hile  Antonius  prLs^^SoS 

turned  ^nAn*?.'^'  *^"''*'^  *«  ^""^^  Catiline 
urned  upon  the  pursuing  army  and  per- 
ished fighting  (62  B.C.).  ^ 
Catinat  (k4-U-na),  Nicholas,  Mar- 
Paris  lfW7  H«  "L  Fr-yif-e.  born  at 
Loni,  Yi V  ^®  at*'''^^*«*  ^''e  notice  of 
(1067)  Ha  hi  t""  »fo';°»i°8  of  Lille 
\joo<)     and   by  his  conduct,   especially 

snip  of  Cond4.     He  was  sent  as  lieuten- 

f«*°^   the   battles  of  Staffardo    (\m)\ 

and  narr«*^f''V4*^3>'  "'"''"Pied  Savoy 
and  part  of  Piedmont,  aud  was  made 
marshal   In   J693.     In    Flandeis   he  dis 

manH  nf  1  ^""^  ''^  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy  against 
Innoe  Eugene;  but  his  ill-fTr. 
mshed  forces  were  deflate,!  at  ('arpi, 
arjd^he    «ras    disgraced.      He    died    S, 

Cat  Island,    one     of     the     Baham». 

in  length  from  X 'ri;.  td" V?o  "/it 
its  mean  breadth.     It  w«s  l^n-  iZ      i^ 


Catkin 

Catkin,  see  Amtnhun, 

Oatlln  ll^J^'"!'  °.'»«'?'..*  '^t*' 

.  «  .**°  ^'^  American  Indiana,  born 
.#.  '^^""^l!??'''  '«»  ITW;  died  in  1872. 
After  practising  as  a  lawyer  for  two 
years  he  set  up  at  New  York  as  a  por- 
tralt-pamter  and  in  1832  commenced 
special  studies  of  Indian  types,  residing 
many  years  among  them  both  in  N.  and 
8.  America.  In  1840  he  went  to  Europe 
and  subsequently  introduced  three  parties 
of  American  Indians  to  European  courts. 
His  finely-Illustrated  works  are:  A/o«- 
ners,  Cuatoma,  and  Condition  of  the 
yorth  Amertcan  Indiana  (1841);  Norih 
American  Portfolio  (1844)  ;  Eight  Year,' 
Travel  in  Europe  (1848) ;  Laat  Ramble, 
amongat  the  Indiana,  etc.   (1868) 

Catmandoo  <''»t-?>«o-do).  s^Khat- 

mandu. 

Catmint  ^K?*'"*°t)'  <»•  catnip 

«  .u  .    i^epita    Cataria),    a    plant 

of  the  natural  order  Labiatte.  not  un- 
common in  England,  scarce  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  widely  diffused  through- 
out Jjiuropc,  X.  America,  etc.  It  grows 
erect  to  a  height  of  2 'or  3  feetf  his 
whorls  of  rose-tmged,  whitish  flowers,  and 
stalked,  downy,  heart-shaped  leaves.  It 
Has  much  the  same  fascination  for  cats 
as  valerian  root. 

CatO    <''"'t<5),  piONYSius,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  small  collection  of 

Diaticha  de  Moribua  ad  FiUum.     Xoth- 

wfj.K  •^°°''°  "^  V"^'  b»'  the  work, 
which    IS    apparently    in    large    part    a 

fK°"'"Sii'"^*'*''  ''^d  »  •'•Kb  reputation  in 
tne  middle  ages. 

CatO,  Mabcus    Pobcius,    the    Censor, 
'  surnamed    Prtacua,    also    Samena 

f^L^V^J'^^  ^'««  «°d  the  Elde?  !  a 
celebrated  Roman,  born  234  B.C.  at  Tus- 
eulum.  He  inherited  from  his  father  a 
f  ?hL"«'  ^-  ^'"^ll  estate  in  the  territmj 
of  the  Sabmes,  which  he  cultivated  with 

fc'oKi?'  ?,  ^^^  "Se  "^  seventeen,  under 
iabius  Maximus,  was  present  at  the  siege 
"(,  Capua  in  214  B.C.;  and  five  jwl 
after  fought  under  the  'same  commander 
at  the  siege  of  Tarentum.  After  the  war 
was  end.d  he  returned  tc  his  farm,  but 
S>vS%n" r''^^  '"  .Valerius  Flaccu^  rl. 
UesiflH  frZT'  '^''"^  lV«  ^«'-e°«'c  abili- 
ties   nad    free   scope.      lie   rose    rnnirllv 

fncTo^^h^"*"'"  to  sicii;Ts  SS; 

n  IBS  £ol- A^*""'"^  ""  '^•^"e  i°  1»9.  and 
;„  »u     ''a*,  chosen  prsptor,  and  aDDointed 

«,i?*K»""°''?*^*  «*  Sardlnik  Three  yeS 
m  ttr  ^n^i "'«  consulship,  and  in 
nh?ii«^l^i'  brilliant  campaigr.  In  .Spain     ne. 

ae  eerve*  ai  military  tribune  against  An-  auj 


Gate 


tlochue,  and  then,  haviof  abnadaatly 
proved  his  ioldierly  qualitlee,  returned 
to  Kome.  For  some  yeaw  he  exercised 
a  practical  censorship,  Mmtiniiing  the 
characters  of  candidates  for  office,  and 
denouncing  false  claims,  peculations,  etc. 
His  election  to  the  censorship  in  184 
set  an  official  seal  to  his  efforts,  the  un- 
sparing severity  of  which  has  made  his 
name  proverbial.  From  that  year  until 
his  death,  in  149.  he  held  no  public  odice, 
though  zoalously  continuing  his  unoffi- 
cial Ip.bors  for  the  state.  His  hostility 
to  Carthage,  the  destruction  of  which  he 
advocated  in  every  speech  mude  by  him 
in  the  forum,  was  the  most  striking 
feature  of  his  closing  years.  His  in- 
cessant 'Delenda  est  CJarthago*  (Car- 
thage must  be  destroyed)  did  much  to 
furth..-  the  Third  Punic  War.  Of  bis 
works,  his  De  Re  Rtiatica  ('On  Rural 
tconomy  )  alone  survives,  though  there 
exist  in  quotation  fragments  of  his  his- 
tory and  speeches. 

CatO,    ^JABCUS   PoHcliTR    (called  Cato 

f«  Ai  ,•  "f  .^u'"'?'.  *'^«  P'aw  of  his  death, 
to  distmcuish  him  from  the  Censor!* 
his  great-grandfather),  a  distinguished 
Uoman,  born  95  B.c.  He  formed  an  in- 
timacy with  thi>  Stoic  Antipater  of  Tyre, 
and  ever  remained  true  to  the  principles 
of  the  Stoic  ilosonhy.  He  distin- 
guished liiraself  >  \  volunteer  in  the  war 
against  Spartacua,  served  as  military 
tribune  in  Macedonia  in  B.C.  67,  was 
made  quipstor  in  B.C.  G-'..  His  rigorous 
retorms  won  him  general  respect,  and  in 
B.C.  (53  he  W..3  chosen  tribune  of  the 
people.  I)u  ne  the  troubles  with  Cati- 
line Cato  gave  Cicero  important  aid  both 

»^J"^•  "'1"^?*'^."°'^  sagacity,  and  at  the 
same  time  set  himself  to  thwart  the  am- 
bitious projects  of  Pompey,  Ciesar,  and 
Crassus.     Such  success  as  he  had,  how- 
ever, was  only  temporary,  and  he  failed 
to  prevent   the   formation   of  the   trium- 
virate.   To  get  rid  of  him  they  sent  him 
to  take  possession  of  C.vprus,  but,  having 
successfully    accomplished    his    mission 
ne  returm>d.  opposed   the  Trib.mian  law 
tor  conferring   extraordinary   powers   on 
the   triumvirs,   and   in   TA  b.c.   enforced 
as    pra>tor     an    obnoxious    law    aKainsi 
bribery.     On    the   breach    between    Pom- 
pp.v    and    Cajsar    he    threw    in    his    l„t 
with  Pompey,  and  guarded  the  stores  at 
IJyrrhachium,   while   Pompey   pushed   on 
to   Pharsnha      After   receiving   news   of 
Pompey's  defeat  he  sailed  to  (Gyrene  and 
effected  a  junction  with  Metellus  8.^ipi., 

m,n^*';^f\K^  ^f'  1'  fl«  took  com- 
^«rfn..  J''"^i  c'ty.  but  its  defense  ap- 
^tno'n.^TJ*''^  ''"f  the  defeat  of 
-..i«M  at  Thapsui,  he  determined  on 
■ulcide.  and  after  apeodlof  soom  time  lo 


Catoptrioi 

rMfUnf  the  Phtedo  of  Plato,  he  stabbed 
hlmaeli  in  the  breast  and  died,  b.  c.  46. 
Catontrioa  (•'a-top'trlka:  from  Greek 
J^  5  *^  katoptron,  a  mirror),  that 
branch  of  optics  which  explains  the 
properties  of  incident  and  reflected  light, 
Md  particularly  that  which  is  reflected, 
from  mirrors  or  polished  surfaces.  The 
whole  doctrine  of  catoptrics  rests  on  the 
prindple  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  and  in  the 
aame  plane. 

Cats  (^*tH).  Jacx)B,  bom  in  1577,  one 
^"""'  of  the  fathers  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
fuage  and  poetry.  He  studied  at  I.evden,' 
Orleans,  and  Paris,  and  settled  at  Middle- 
burg,  where  he  produced  his  Emblems  of 
Fancy  aiid  Love,  Galatea,  The  Mirror  of 
*«e^o»*  and  Present,  etc.  In  1G27  and 
1631  he  was  ambassador  to  England, 
where  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  I,  and 
«  « 1<^36  to  1052  he  was  grand-pensioner 
of  Holland.  He  represents  the  best  side 
of  the  prosaic  Flemish  genius  of  the 
period,  and  his  many  works  had  a  wide 
popularity. 


Canoa 


Cat*S-Eve  *  mineral,  a  variety  of 
•'*'»3uart2,  very  hard  and  semi- 
transparent,  and  from  certain  points  ex- 
hibiting a  yellow,  opalescent  radiation  and 
somewhat  resembling  a  cat's  eye. 

Catsklll.  f,  ^'^^'''^  county  seat  of 
vabBAUA,     Greene  Co.,  New  York,   on 

the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  34  miles  be- 
low Albany,  and  near  the  Catskill  moun- 
tains. It  has  stouo  yards,  ice  houses,  and 
other  industries ;  pop.  5296. 

Catskill,  Mountains  r^a'\l''^'^."^'o^ 

mountains  in  New  York  State,  principallv 
in  Greene  county,  a  portion  of  the  Ap- 
palachian system.  They  he  on  the  w. 
side  of  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  Hud- 
son, from  which  their  base  is,  at  the 
nearest  point,  8  miles  distant.  The  de- 
scent to  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  is 
exceedingly  abrupt,  with  a  cliff  escarp- 
ment of  15UO-3000  feet.  The  region 
abounds  with  attractive  scenery  and  is 
a  highly  popular  place  of  resort.  The 
highest  peaks  are  Slide  Mt.  and  Hunter, 
respectively  4205  feet  and  4025  feet. 

Catskill  Aqueduct,  ""« ,  »/    *>».« 

*  '    greatest     engi- 

neering enterprises  of  recent  times,  only 
recently  constructed,  with  the  purpose  of 
carrying  water  to  New  York  City  at  a 
pressure  sufficient  to  reach  the  twentieth 
stories  of  high  buildings.  The  water  is 
obtained  from  the  Esopus  and  Schoharie 
Rivers  and  Catskill  Creek,  with  a  com- 
binsd  watershed  of  646  square  miles  and 
is  collected  in  the  Ashokan  Reservoir,  13 
miles  west  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.  This 
reaervoir,  formed  by  the  building  of  the 
Olive  Bridge  Dam,  ia  approximately  m 


miles  long  hj  one  mile  wide,  with  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  190  fee*,  and  is  500  feet 
above  sea-level.  has  a  capacity  aofl* 

cient  to  supply  city  for  335  daya  «t 

the  present  rat  i  cr>nsumption,  without 
any  water  flowing  into  it.  This  great 
work  was  completed  in  1917  at  a  cost 
approaching  1200,000,000. 

Cat  S-tail,     a  plant.     See  Reed-mace. 

Cat's-tail-grass.     Ir^^jf  *"******' 

Catsup.       See  Ketchup. 

Catt  Cabbie,  C.  L.,  a  Woman  Suf- 
'  frage  advocate.  Born  at  Ripon, 
Wis.,  she  has  been  twice  married,  became 
very  active  as  a  lecturer  and  organizer  in 
the  cause  of  suffrage,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  President  of  the  National 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association. 
Catta.ro  (kut'a-rO),  a  fortified  sea- 
port  of  Austria-Hungary,  in 
Dalmatia,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cattaro,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Adriatic. 
Pop.  6693. 
Cattesrat  (kafe-gat),  a  large  gulf  of 
!;  ^o**"*  the  North  Sea,  between 
Denmark  on  the  w.,  Sweden  on  the  E., 
and  the  Danish  islands  of  Zealand, 
Funen,  etc.,  on  the  s. ;  about  150  miles 
from  N.  to  s. ;  greatest  breadth  about  90. 
It  is  noted  for  its  herring-fishery,  but 
is  difficult  of  navigation.  It  contains  the 
glands,  Samsoe,  Anhalt,  Lessoe  and 
Hertzhohn. 

Catti  (kat'ti),  or  Chatti,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  of  the  ancient 
German  tribes.  They  inhabited  what  ia 
now  Ilesse,  also  part  of  Franconia  and 
Westphalia. 

Cattle     ^^^K  '*)'  *  *«™  applied  coUec- 
tively   to   the   larger  domestic 
quadrupeds,  and  often  exclusively  to  those 
of  the  ox  genus.     See  0». 

Cattle-plague.    See  Rinda-pest. 

CattV    C'at'i),  in  China  and  the  Ma- 
»     layan  Archipelago,  a  weight  of 
1  1-3  lbs. 

Catullus  (ka"*°^'"»\*  ^  ^^"^  ^o' 
*  QuiNTTJs)  VALEBius,  a  fa- 
mous Roman  lyric  poet,  born  probably 
B.C.  94,  at  Verona,  or,  according  to  some, 
at  Sirmium,  on  a  peninsula  of  Lake 
Benacus ;  died  probably  about  b.c.  54. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Cicero,  of  Plancus, 
Cinna,  and  Cornelius  Nepos;  to  the  last 
he  dedicated  the  collection  of  his  poems. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  who  suc- 
cessfully caught  the  Greek  lyric  spirit, 
and  he  gave  to  Roman  literature  its  most 
genuine  songs. 

CaUOa  (l^ou'kA),    a    South    American 

"*"••  Piver  In  Colombia,  an  iuoortanf 

tiibatary  of  the  Magdalena ;  leni  th.  000- 


I      Caacasiaii  Eace 

TOO  miles.  It  gives  Its  name  to  a  depart- 
inent  or  state  of  Colombia;  area.  SlOOO 
«n.  miles,  The  valley  of  the  Cauck  is  ^ 
of  the  rKhest,  most  fertile  and  populous 
districts  of  S.  America. 

Caucasian  Kace  <i<a-ka'8han),  a 

5»o  «th.^lo.y  by  Blur^eVbaV^n'^SS 
1«  '*?K '"5  **'  mankind  it  was  applied  to 
?hf  Am  ''/*  '^l*"*  '■«<'«8  'nto  which  all 
i^„.i*"PL*'."^  °«''«°«  of  the  world  were 
divided  Blumenbach  believed  this  to  bTthe 
SIwTi'  "'S  'r™  '^''kh  the  others  were 
derived,  and  he  gave  it  the  epithet  of 
Caucasian    bjcause   he   believed    that   its 

Ki^P'^'l'.  '«J™-^»"''h  was  aW*tha? 
of  man  in  his  highest  physical  perfection 
—was  to  be  met  with  among  the  moun- 
wfi:"  ''^K*-''^  Caucasus.  In  later  cln^l 
fications  this  'race*  is  usually  divided 
Into  ^ryon  or  IndorEuropean,  and 
Semite.     Most   of  the   tribes    Inhabiting 

class    ^"^^^^"^  '^    *°    ^^^    ^'"•"n'fn 

Cancasns  (ks'ka-sus).  a  chain  of 
mountains  which  rives 
aame  to  a  lieutenancy  under  the  Russian 
government  lying  to  the  southeast  of 
Kiissin  proper,  between  the  Black  Sea 
flen/n'  Caspian.  The  total  area  of  the 
lieutenancy  (including  the  district  of 
Armenia,  acquired  in  1878)  Is  179..527  so 
rniles.  and  the  pop.  9.248,695  T^e 
fh^ZT.^  chain  of  mountains  traverses 
the  lieutenancy  from  northwest  to  south- 
east through  a  length  of  700  mlleau     It 

inrl^^^J"*  Jr'*  ^""'^  P"t  «f  Jt«  length' 
Into    two,    three,    or    even    four    chains 

anofh.r'"'^"'"'  'H°  parallel  with  one 
anotfter  and  sometimes  meet  and  form 
mountain  ganglions.  The  heights  of  th" 
chief  summits  are  Elbruz.  18,572  feet- 
Koshtaa-tau.  17,123;  Dych-tau?  16  928^ 
Kasbek,  16..146.  Those  moun  ains,M 
he^  Sre^ri.^  ,"^!!i«  Caucasian  w'ate" 
TlTfVwf/  -^^  ^""^^  "P"°  «s  European, 
ihe  chlet  rivers  are  the  Terek  and  Knr 

and'°gi!>r  /"^  F-P««|.  and  th"e°KJba;' 

P°ack  S?«  ^^k'''^"*  {^*'"«»>  'nt«  the 
J/iack  Sea.  The  northern  part  of  the 
country  produces  little  but  grass"  but  thl 

e  Decialhf'^fl,"""^*'^    on    thl  'south"* and 
especially   those   nearest   the   Black   Sea 
produce  various  kinds  of  fruits    erain  of 
S,;^:yJ«"«^riptlon,  rice,  cotton,  hemS   etc 

Se'casnTn'  r  ^''^"«"^-  At  Baku  on 
trni.„     P'"°    '™niense   quantities   of  r^ 

?om,Tof'L±T,^-  !'"«  Jnhablta?^ 
ami  i.i  "™""  l^^^  o'  various  origin 
and      language— Georgians,       Abasalans 

ArS""'  ^""^'^^S-  Circassians  Tartars' 
Armenians,  etc.  Some  of  fhem  ate  Oreek 
\fl  ^'"jn'an^  Christians,  others  ar» 
Mohammedana.  Jew.,  etc.    The  QiSariw 


Caulking 


tribes,  especially  the  arcantana.  at^ 
tpacted  much  attention  for  over  half  a 
century  by  their  stubborn  reslatance  to 
the  arms  of  Russia.    This  resistance  came 

h^k!!"  fl?  ^^"^  ^y  the  capture  bf 
Schamyl,  their  most  distinguished  leader. 

Caucus  (l^ftliua)*  in  American  politic*, 
a  term  to  denote  the  Catherine 
of  party  supporters  of  a  definite  line  o! 
policy  for  the  purpose  of  cho<wing  repre- 
sentatives who  will  carry  out  such  policy. 
?s*- °^  "l*  purpose  of  deciding  on  some  po- 
litKMl  change.  The  term  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  the  informal  and  secret  meetinira  ' 
^#  ?u'%}^^^"^  '•»  the  legislative  bodierf 
of  the  different  states,  an  well  as  in  Con- 
gress, the  caucus  of  all  the  members  of  a 
party  ia  resorted  to  to  secure  unity  of 
SS'i^  "^Hk"-*  Professor  Skeat  refers  the 

«^°  °'  *^^  **"°  to  an  American  Indian 
sourc€. 

Caudebec-les-Elbeuf  ^k^d-bek-i  a- 

»  -.       e    ^    ,  «el-beuf), 

a  manufacturing  town  of  France,  dep.  of 
gWne  Inferieure,  12  m.  s.  of  Rouen.    Pop. 

CaudeX  (k«'<ieks),  in  botany,  the  stem 
_  ,  ,  .  of  a  tree,  more  especially  the 
scaly  trunk  of  palms  and  tree-ferns.  It 
often  appears  as  a  rhizome  running  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth  or  underground. 

Caudine  Forks  L^s'^en).  a  pass  of 

„f  f„,  1  «*  t  ,  .-  ^taly,  In  the  form 
of  two  lofty  fork-shaped  defiles,  in  the 
Apennines  (now  called  the  Valley  of 
i'^n'2^'K'°*.^^^J*"^  "  Roman  armj  wa. 
v^ilJ^i,^^  *•!?  Samnltes.  b.c.  321.  and 
^ndlr      "°*^    *°    '^■"    'orced    to    sur- 

Caul  ^^8l^'  «  popular  name  for  ft 
snch  ».  !Sf"''!f."!J°!«'tlng  the     ■ 


"— i'--a 


oMoi.  »    ■"'^•""•""e  invesiing  tne  viscera, 
such  as  the  peritoneum  or  part  of  It.  or 
the  pericardium;  also  a  porHon  of  the 
amnion     or    membrane    enveloping    the 
«#  -'  I^IS*""^^'  encoapas-slng  the  head 
of  a  child   when  bom.     This  caul  was 
supposed   to  predict  great  prosperity  to 
I  I  iRtr""  horn  with  It,  and  to  be  an 
Infallible  preservative  against  drowning, 
as  well  as  to  convey  the  gift  of  eloquence, 
x^unng    the   last   century    seamen   often 
gave  from  $50  to  |1.TO  for  a  cauL 
Cauliflower   (ka^i-flow-^r),  a  garden 
«ri.i«».       1*.     ..     variety   of   cabbage,   lu 
which  cultivation  has  canstd  the  Inflor- 
escence to  assume  when  young  the  form 
2;^""S'""'*'  "^"hy  head,  which  is  hfghlv 
u^."u  »v^  *  *"hle  vegetable.     Broccoli 
IS  mncn  the  same. 

Caulkine  ^^ii^'inf^.  .of  a  ship,  sig. 

oakum  la  drivea  wry  hard  into    " 


Canlopteris 


Cavalier 


seams  it  is  covered  witli  hot,  melted  pitch 
to  keep  the  water  from  rotting  it. 
Canlonteria  (ksJ-op't^r-is),    a    genus 
vaaiupi>eriB  ^j  j^^^jj  tree-ferns  found 

in  tne  coal-meafiures. 
Cause  (^iil^)*  ^^'^^  which  produces  an 
***^  effect;  that  from  which  any- 
thirp  proceeds  and  without  which  it 
would  not  exist.  In  the  system  of 
Aristotle  the  word  rendered  by  cause  and 
its  e<]uivalpnts  in  modern  lauKuage  has  a 
more  extensive  signification.  He  divides 
causes  into  four  kinds:  efficient,  formal, 
mntprial,  and  final.  The  efficient  or  first 
cnus«  is  the  force  or  agency  by  which  a 
result  is  produced ;  the  formal,  the  means 
or  instrument  by  which  it  is  produced ; 
the  material,  the  substance  from  which  it 
is  prmluced ;  the  fina^  the  purpose  or  end 
for  which  it  is  produced.  In  a  general 
Sense  tlie  term  is  used  for  the  reason  or 
motive  that  urges,  moves,  or  impels  the 
mind  to  act  or  decide. 
Caustic  (kfls'tilc;  Greek  kauatikoa, 
*  burning,  from  kai6,  I  burn),  a 
name  given  to  substances  which  have  the 
property  of  burning,  corroding,  or  dis- 
integrating animal  matter;  or  of  comljin- 
ing  with  the  principles  of  organized  sub- 
stances and  destroying  their  texture. — 
Lunar  Caustic,  a  name  given  to  nitrate  of 
silver  when  cast  into  sticks  for  the  use 
of  surgeons,  etc. — Caustic  potash,  the 
hydrate  of  potassium. — Caustic  soda, 
hydroxide  of  sodium. 
Caustic  *°  optics,  the  name  given  to 
'  the  curve  to  which  tlie  rays  of 
light,  reflected  or  refracted  by  another 
curve,  are  tangents.  Caustic's  are  con- 
sequently  of  two  kinds — catacausticf;  and 
diacaustics — the  former  being  caustics  by 
rt'flection  and  the  latter  caustics  by  re- 
fraction. 

CauteretS   (l«5t:ra)..a  celebrated  bath- 
ing  locahty  in  France,  dep. 
Ilautes-ryr^u^es. 

CauterV  (•^ft'te-ri),  in  surgery,  the 
•'  searing  or  burning  of  living 
flesh  by  a  hot  iron  (actual  cautery),  an 
electrically  heated  wire  (electric  cau- 
tery), or  a  caustic  substance  (potential 
cautery). 

Caution  (,^'sl""i).  «  legal  term  signi- 
fying    much     the     same     as 
guarantee  or  security,  new  mostly  used 
in  Scots  law. 

CaUVery.    See  Cavery. 

Cava  (•'ii'^A)'  a  town  of  South  Italy,  3 
miles  N.  w.  of  Salerno,  with 
manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  linen. 
About  1  mile  from  Cava  is  a  magnificent 
Benedictine  convent.  Pop.  7611. 
CaVaimaO  (i^A-van-yAk).  Tx)UiB  Etr- 
»         oftNE.  a  French  general. 


born  in  1802;  died  in  1857.  His  father, 
Jean  Baptiate  Cavaignac,  was  a  fnriona 
revolutionist  and  memlier  of  the  Goancll 
of  Five  Hundred.  Young  Cavaignac  in 
1824  joined  the  2d  Regiment  of  En- 
gineers, and  being  at  Arras  on  the  out- 
break  of  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was 
the  first  officer  in  his  regiment  to  declare 
for  the  new  order  of  things.  In  1832  he 
was  sent  to  Africa,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.  When  the  revolution  of 
1848  broke  out  Cavaignac  was  appointed 
Governor-general  of  Algeria  ;  but  on  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly he  returned  to  Paris  and  was 
appointed  minister  of  war.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  .Tune  insurrection  Cavaignac 
was  appointed  dictator  with  unlimited 
powers.  For  three  days  Paris  presented 
a  dreadful  scene  of  tumult  and  bloo<lshed. 
About  15,000  persons  perished,  and  prop- 
erty was  destroyed  to  the  value  of  up- 
wards of  $1,000,000.  By  the  energy  of 
Cavaignac,  aided  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
army  and  the  National  Guard,  the  insur- 
rection was  suppressed,  and  France  saved 
from  a  threatened  dissolution  of  all  the 
bonds  of  society.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  republic,  but  was  de- 
feated, and  Louis  Napoleon  was  preferred 
to  the  office.  On  20th  December  he  re- 
signed his  dictatorship.  After  the  coup 
d'etat  of  2d  December,  1851.  he  was 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of 
Ham.  but  was  liberated  after  about  a 
month's  detention.  In  1852  and  in  1857 
he  was  elected  member  for  Paris  of  the 
legislative  body,  but  on  both  occasions 
was  incapacitated  from  taking  his  seat 
by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  emperor. 

CavaiUon  SUVrr^wLcr^e;' 

Vaucluse,  14  miles  s.  r.  Avignon,  an  im- 
portant  railway  junction.  Pop.  5760. 
Cavalcanti  (kav-al-kanti),  Guidc,  a 
«**««*"  «*  pioren  ti  n  e  philosopher 
and  poet,  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  died  1300.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Dante,  and,  like  him.  a  zeal- 
ous Ghibelline.  His  Canzone  d'Amore 
have  gained  him  the  most  fame. 
Cavalier  (J^a-^'a-ler'),  a  horseman, 
especially  an  armed  horse- 
man ;  applied  in  history  to  the  par  tisans 
of  Charles  I,  as  opposed  to  Roundheads, 
the  adherents  to  the  Parliament. 
Cavalier  '°  fortification,  a  work  com- 
*  monly  situated  within  the 
bastion,  but  sometimes  placed  in  the 
gorges  or  on  the  middle  of  the  curtain. 
Jt  is  10  or  12  feet  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  works,  and  is  used  to  command 


Cavalier 


Cave 


•Q  the  adjacent  works  and  the  surround- 
iog  country. 

Cavalier  (W-^^-Jya).  Jean,  leader  of 
toe  Camisards  in  the  war  of 
iilt^*^*^*''"*''  '°°  "'  ^  peasant,  born  in 
1679  near  Anduie  (department  of  Gard)  ; 
died  at  Chelsea  1740.  He  was  engaged 
in  agricultural  labors  at  Geneva  when  the 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  Cevennes  by  Louis  XIV  induced  him 
to  return  home.     He  became  their  leader, 

5«?,'  ^^  ^y  ^'™'  *^^y  forced  Marshal 
Villars  to  make  a  treaty  with  them, 
^valier^  then  accepted  a  commission  in 
tbe  king's  service,  hut,  fearing  treachery, 
he  retired  to  England,  ard  took  service 
under  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  Sir 
Cloudsley  Shovel  in  Spain.  He  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  refugee  Camisards, 
and  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the 
battje  of  Almanza,  in  New  Castile,  in 
1707,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  governor 
of  Jersey. 

Cavalry  (^a^'al-rl).  a  body  of  troops 
•^  which  serve  on  horseback, 
cnc  of  the  three  great  classes  of  troops, 
and  a  formidable  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  leader  who  knows  how  to  employ  it 
with  effect.  Its  adaptation  to  speedy 
movements  is  a  great  advantage,  which 
enables  a  commander  to  avail  himself 
immediately  of  a  decisive  moment  when 
the  enemy  exposes  a  weak  point  or  when 
disorder  appears  in  his  ranks.  It  is  a 
very  important  instrument  in  completing 
the  defeat  of  an  enemy,  in  disconcerting 
him  by  a  sudden  attack,  or  overthrowing 
him  by  a  powerful  shock.  It  is  very 
serviceable  in  protecting  the  wings  and 
center  of  an  army,  for  escorts,  for  bVck- 
ading,  for  intercepting  the  supplies  of  Ae 
enemy,  for  procuring  intelligence,  for 
t'overing  a  retreat,  for  foraging,  etc. 
Cavalry  are  usually  armed  with  straight 
swords  or  sabers,  pistols,  and  carabines. 
Cavan  ('^^Van),  an  inland  Irish 
county  in  Ulster ;  area,  730  sq. 
miles,  of  which  three-fourths  are  arable. 
The  northwestern  part  is  hilly;  the  re- 
maining surface,  which  is  undulating  and 
irregular,  is  pervaded  by  bog  and  in- 
terspersed with  many  lakes;  the  soil  is 
generally  poor.  Oats,  flax,  and  potatoes 
are  the  chief  crcps.  The  principal  towns 
are  Cavan,  Gootehill,  and  Beltuibet.  The 
county  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Pop.  07,641.— Cavas,  the  county 
town,  57  miles  b.  w.  Dublin,  has  a  court- 
boqse,  endowed  school  founded  by  Charles 
I.  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  etc.,  and  a 
roniiderable  trade  in  farm  produce.  Pop. 
about  2800. 

CaVatina    Cta^-a-te'na),    in   music,   a 
melody  of  simpler  character 


than  the  mria,  and  without  a  second  parf 
and  a  da  capo  or  return  part.    The  term 
la  occasionally  applied,  however,  to  short 
•Imple  airs  of  any  kind. 
Cave    ^^^^^  or  Cavern,  an  opening  of 
some  size  in   the  solid  crust  of 
the  earth  beneath  the  surface.     Caves  are 
principally  met  with  in  limestone  rcjcks, 
sometimes  in  sandstoue  and   in   volcanic 
rocks.     Sonic  of  ihem  have  a  very  grand 
or     picture.'jffue     appearance,     such     as 
Ifiugal's  Cave  in  Staffa;  others,  such  as 
the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  which 
Ini-loses  an  extent  of  about  40  miles  of 
subterranean  windings,  are  celebrated  for 
their  great  size  and  subterranean  waters ; 
others  for  their  gorgeous  stalactites  and 
stalagmites;  others  are  of  interest  to  the 
geologist  and  archsrologist  from  the  occur- 
rence   in    them    of    osseous    remains    of 
animals    no    longer    found    in    the    same 
region,  perhaps  altogether  extinct,  or  foi 
the  evidence  tlieir  clay  floors  and  rudely- 
sculptured  walls,  and  the  prehistoric  im- 
plements and  human  honos  found  in  tlicm, 
offer  of  the  presence  of  aarly  man.     Caves 
in   which    the   bones   or   extinct   animals 
are  found  owe  their  origin,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  action  of  rain-water  on  lime- 
stone  rocks.     The    deposit    contained    in 
them  usually  consists  of  clay,  sand,  and 
gravel  combined.     In  this  are  embedded 
the    animal    remains,    and    stones    Hither 
angular  or  rounded.    Some  of  the  remains 
found    in    European    caverns    belong    to 
animals  now  found  only  in  the  tropical 
or  subtropical  regions  and  others  are  the 
remains  of  animals  now  living  in   more 
northerly   areas;    others,   again,   are   the 
relics    of   extinct    animals.      Among    the 
latter  class  of  animals  are  the  cave  bear 
and    lion,    the   mammoth   and    mastodon, 
species  of  rhinoceros,  etc.    Of  others  that 
have  only  migrated  may  be  mentioned  tlie 
reindeer,    which   is    no   longer   found    in 
Southern      Europe;      and      the     Hytena 
crocuta,   found    in    the    Gibraltar   caves, 
which  now  lives  in  South  Africa,     The 
ibex,  the  chamois,  and  a  species  of  ground 
squirrel  are  shown  to  have  once  lived  in 
the  Dordogne,  but  are  now  found  only  on 
the   heights   of  the   Alps   and    Pyrenees. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  geographical 
conditions  of  the  country  must  have  been 
very  different  from  what  they  are  now. 
Man's  relation  to  these  extinct  animals, 
and    his  existence  at  the  time  these  changes 
to<ik  i)locc,  are  demonstrated  by  suth  dis- 
coveries  as    those   of  human   bones   and 
worked    flints    beneath   layers   of  hyena 
droppings,    as    in    Wokey'a    Hole,    near 
Wells.    England;    mixed    up    indiscrimi- 
nately, as  in  Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay, 
with  bones  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hyena, 
etc. ;  and  by  the  fact  iLut  many  bones  of 
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tb«  extinct  animala  are  aplit  up,  evidently 
for  the  aalce  of  the  marrow.  In  the 
Dordogne  and  Savignt  cavea,  fragmenta  of 
horn  have  been  found  bearing  carved,  or 
rather  deeply  acratched,  outline  figurea  of 
ibex,  reindeer,  and  mammoth.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  bone-cavea  are  those 
of  Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire :  Kent's  Hole, 
Wokey's  Hole ;  of  Franconia,  in  Bavaria ; 
the  banks  of  the  Mous?,  near  Li^ge;  and 
the  south  of  France.  See  Cave-men. 
Ca.ve  Edwabd.  an  English  printer,  the 
*'**'*''  founder  of  the  Oentleman't 
Magazine,  was  born  in  1691 ;  died  in  1754. 
The  first  number  of  the  Oentleman'a 
Magazine,  which,  under  a  considerably 
modified  form,  has  continued  till  thin  day, 
was  published  in  Jan..  1731.  Cave  is  also 
remembered  as  the  first  to  give  literary 
work  to  Samuel  Johnson. 

Caveat  <''*'^t«*;  h  ''^*  wm  be- 

ware'),  in  law,  a  process  in  a 
court  to  stop  proceedings,  as  to  prevent 
the  enrollment  of  a  decree  in  chancery  in 
order  to  gain  time  to  present  a  petition  of 
appeal  to  the  lord-chancellor.  In  the 
United  States  this  name  is  given  to  a 
notice  lodged  in  the  patent-office  by  a 
person  who  wishes  to  patent  an  inven- 
tion, but  desires  to  be  protected  till  he  has 
perfected  it.     It  stands  good  for  a  year. 

Cavell  (knvel'),  Edith  (1866-1915), 
an  English  nurse,  shot  by  the 
Germans  in  Belgium,  Oct.  12,  1915. 
Cave'in.611  prehistoric  races  who  lived 
f  in  such  accessible  caves  as 
those  mentioned  in  article  Cave,  That 
they  were  at  a  low  state  of  civilization, 
though  possessed  of  some  artistic  faculty, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  metals,  of  pottery,  and 
of  agriculture,  and  had  no  domestic  ani- 
mala. 

Cavendish  (i«'^">-<i!sh),  tobacco 

which  has  been  softened 
and  pressed  into  quadrangular  cakes,  so 
call  id  from  Thomas  Cavendish,  the  Eliza- 
bethan circumnavigator. 
Cavendish,  Henby,  an  English  phys- 
'  Icist  and  chemist,  born  at 
Nice  in  1731:  died  at  Lonilon  in  1810: 
the  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  and 
grandson  of  the  second  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. He  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
science,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  chemistry,  having  discovered 
the  peculiar  properties  of  hydrogen,  the 
composition  of  water,  etc.  He  alxo  wrote 
on  electricity,  and  determined  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth.  His  writings  con- 
sist of  treatises  in  the  Philotopkical 
Trantttcttons, 

Cavendish,  2F  Canmsh,  Thomas,  an 

English     circumnavigator 

In    the  reign   of  Elizabeth;   born   about 


1.555;  died  in  1.'02.  Having  collected 
three  small  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  predatory  voyage  to  the  Spanith 
colonies,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  1586, 
took  and  destroyed  many  vessels,  ravaged 


Thomas  Cavendish. 

the  coasts  of  Chile.  Peru,  and  New  Spain, 
and  returned  by  the  Cnpe  of  Good  Hope, 
having  circumnavicated  the  globe  in  two 
years  and   forty-nine  days,    the  shortest 

?eriod  in  which  it  had  then  been  effected, 
n   1501   he   set   sail   on    a    similar   :x- 
pedition,  during   which   he   died. 

Po'ir»ii<1ia'h  William,  Duke  of  New- 
uaveuoisn,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  .^^  ^-p._,. 

died  in  167H.  Son  of  Sir  Charles  Caven- 
dish, he  was  made  Earl  of  Newcastle  \>y 
Charles  I.  On  the  approach  of  hostilities 
between  the  crown  an!  parliament  he  em 
braced  the  royal  cause,  and  was  invested 
with  a  commission  constituting  him 
general  of  all  his  majesty's  forces  raised 
north  of  the  Trent,  with  very  ample 
powers.  Through  great  exertions  and  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  from  his  pri- 
vate fortune  he  levied  a  considerable 
army,  with  which,  for  some  time,  he 
maintained  the  king's  cause  in  tlie  north. 
When  the  royal  cause  became  hopeless 
he  retired  to  Holland.  He  returned  after 
an  absence  of  eighteen  years,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  services  and  suffprinfrs 
with  the  dignity  of  duke.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  mediocre  poems  and 
plays,   and   a   treatise   on   horsemanship. 

Cavendish,  JJ^illiam,  first  puke  of 

Devonshire,  a  d  i  s  t  i  n- 
KUished  statesman  and  patriot,  was  born 
1640;  died  1707.  On  various  occasions 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  spirit  and 
valor,  and  in  1(577  began  that  opposition 
M  *°^  arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministers 
of  Charles  II  which  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of   the  most  determined 
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Oavy 


fritndfl  of  the  HbertioH  of  hia  country. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
rcTolution.  and  was  one  of  the  first  who 
declared  for  the  Prinfe  of  Orange.  Hia 
aervicea  were  rewarded  with  the  dignity 
of  duke. 

Cavendish  Ezperiment,  *° .  *™* 

,      ,„  .  '  port  ant 

«cle.itlfic  pxpiriment  first  made  by  the 
celebratwl  Henry  CiiveiuJish,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nKcertainlng  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth  by  iiieanM  of  tlie  torsion  balance. 

Caverv  '|«i»'* ♦•'■■').    „v   caitveby,   a 

rf  in..r  of  Soiitliern  India, 
w'tuih.  aUi'i  (1  wiiidinK  s.  e.  ••ourae  of 
about  470  iiiil.s,  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
U<^ngal  by  mimerous  mouths.  It  is 
known  to  devwiit  Hindus  aa  the  Ganges 
of  the  South,  and  is  largely  utilized  for 
irrigation    purposes. 

Caverypauk    (k«-ver-e-pnk').  a  town 
y  *^  of    Hindustan,     North 

Aroot  district.  Madras  Presidency,  where 
Uive  gained  a  victory  over  the  French  in 
17.)J.  It  IS  notable  for  a  splendid  work 
of  irriRHtion,  an  artificial  lake  8  miles 
long  and  3  miles  wide.    Pop.  5478. 

Cave-temple.  ^  ^«^'«  ^^^  as  a  tem- 

.  „  ,,  .P'**:    but   the   name    is 

especially  applied  to  temples  excavated 
in  the  solid  jock,  such  us  exist  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  India.  .See  Ele- 
phanta,  Ellora. 

Caviare  <''?^'''-"r).  the  roes  of  cer- 
1.,  J  „,.  *".'"  ''^'■86  fis'»  prepared  and 
salted.  The  best  is  made  from  the  roes 
of  the  sterlet  and  sturgeon,  caught  in  the 
Inkesor  rivers  of  Russia. 
Cavicornia  (J«av-i-kor'ni-a),  Cavi- 
.„,  ,  CORNS  (L.  cavua,  hollow, 

and  conu,  a  '  orn),  a  family  of  rumi- 
■J^u '^*  /:haracttiized  by  persistent  horns 
(thus  differing  from  the  deer)  consisting 
of  a  bony  core  and  a  horny  sheath  or  case 
covering  the  bone,  in  both  sexes  or  in 
males  only.  They  comprise  the  antelopes, 
goats,  and  oxen.  In  various  species,  as 
the  antelopes,   the  bony  nucleus  has  no 

goat,  it  IS  hollow. 

Cavidae      I'^.V'^-^l^'     *''e     guinea-pig 

.  tribe.     See  Carp. 

CaVlte  (KA-ve'ta),  a  town  in  the  island 
•  **^   1-uzon,   one   of   the   Fhilip- 

S J  »fv  *^  ^'^^^  .**°^*  famous.  It  was 
Z^,Y  o.v  Commodore  Dewey  after  the 
fl  ''•,'»Ia»n5".  as  a  base  of  supplies  and 
..  convalescence  for  his  sick  and  wounded 
it  IS  retained  as  such  by  the  United 
States.     Pop.  of  town  BOW).  ^ 

taVO-rilieVO  dt.  ka'vo-ri-H-a'v6),  in 
i!„«  •        t.  .  sculpture,  a  kind  of  rp- 

lief  m  which  the  highest  surface  is  oiS 


level  with  that  of  the  oritinal  stone,  giv- 
ing an  effect  like  the  imprenion  of  a  leal 
in  wax.    It  is  alao  called  intagUo  rilievto 


Caro-riliero.— Wall  Sculpture.  Oreat  TMnpla  of 
Philte,  Egypt. 

Cavonr  (kft-vsr'),   count   CAMitLo 

"*  Renso  m,  a  distinguished 
Italian  statesman,  was  born  at  Turin  in 
ISOt)  or  ISIO;  died  ISOl.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  military  academy  at  Turin, 
and  after  completing  his  studies  he  made 
a  journey  to  England,  where  he  remain^ 
for  several  years,  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  and  working 
2'  the  British  constitution,  and  forming 
rriendships  with  some  of  the  moat  distin- 
guished men.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Sardinian  Chamber  of  Deputies  In 
i«54»,  and  the  following  year  minister  of 
commerce  and  agriculture.  In  1852  he 
became  premier,  and  not  long  afterwards 
took  an  active  part  in  cementing  an  alli- 
snce  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
making  common  cause  with  these  powers 
against  Russia  during  the  Crimean  War 
The  attitude,  however,  thus  taken  bv 
Sardinia  could  not  fail  to  prove  offensive 
to  Austria.  A  collision,  therefore,  was 
iotn"*  mt  resulting  in  the  campaign  of 
1859.  The  intimate  connection  formed 
at  that  time  with  France,  which  lent 
powerful  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  was  mainly  due  to  the  agency  of 
K.^^""'"'  T'*"  '^"^  accused  by  some  on 
this  occasion  of  having  purchased  the  as- 
sistance of  Napoleon  III  by  unduly  coun- 
te^n'^^-u^iL"..  ambitious  projects.  In 
ISOO  Garibaldi's  expedition  to  Sicily  took 
place;  but  towards  this  and  the  subse- 
quent movemenis  of  the  Italian  liberator 
c.ount  Cavour  was  forced  to  maintain  an 
apparent  coldness.  He  lived  to  see  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Italian  Parliament, 
which  decreed  Victor  Emmanuel  King  of 

Cavy  ^•'J*'"'),    the   popular   name   for 
a   genua   of  rodent   animftla 


Cawnpore 

(Carta),  fainny  Oatlte,  cftaneterlMd 
by  mnlarg  without  rooti,  forefeet  wltii 
fnnr  toe*,  hinder  with  three,  and  th« 
abwnce  of  a  tall  and  tlnvicles.  They  are 
natives  of  tropical  America,  tlie  mofit 
familiar  ezanipfe  of  ttiis  xraus  being  the 
Kiiioea>pig  (wbirh  Bee). 
Cawnnore  (knn-pf\r'),  a  town  of  In- 

un  the  right  bank  of  the  Unngefl,  which 
i8  here  about  a  mile  wide.  130  miles 
N.  w.  from  Allahabad.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  leather  and  cotton  goods  and  n 
lai-ie;r  trade.  Including  the  native  city, 
cantonments,  and  civil  station,  it  has  a 
population  of  197,170. 

It  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  tragedy 
in  the  Sepoy  mutiny.  In  1857  the  native 
regiments  stationed  here  mutinied  and 
marchefl  off,  placing  themselves  under  the 
command  of  the  Rajah  of  Blthoor,  the 
notorious  Nana  Sahib.  General  Wheeler, 
the  commander  of  the  European  forces, 
defended  his  position  for  some  days  with 
great  gallantry,  but,  pressed  by  famine 
and  loss  of  men,  was  at  length  induced  to 
surrender  to  the  rebels  on  condition  of 
his  party  being  allowed  to  quit  the  place 
uninjured.  This  was  agreed  to ;  but  after 
the  European  tiotr'S.  with  the  women 
and  children^  had  it-n  embar]<ed  in  boats 
on  the  Ganges,  tiiev  were  treacherously 
fired  on  by  the  rebels;  many  were  killed, 
nnd  the  remainder  conveyed  back  to  the 
city,  where  the  men  were  massacred  and 
the  women  and  children  placed  in  con- 
finement. The  appmch  of  General  Have- 
lock  to  Cawnpore  roused  the  brutal  in- 
fit  i  nets  of  the  ^an»,  4nd  he  ordered  his 
hapless  prisoners  to  be  slaughtered,  nnd 
their  bodies  to  bo  thrown  into  »  well. 
The  following  day  he  was  obliired,  by  tlie 
victorious  jjrogress  of  Ilavelock.  to  re- 
treat to  Blthoor.  A  memorial  has  since 
been  erected  over  the  scene  of  his  atro- 
cities, and  fine  public  gardens  now  sur- 
round the  well. 

Caxamarca,   or  cajamarca  (kft-»ft- 

'  mftr'-kft),  a  department 
and  town  of  Peru ;  area  of  the  depart- 
ment about  144JOO  square  miles ;  pop. 
2i;i.400.  The  town  is  situated  about  70 
miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  280  N. 
Lima.  Pop.  12,000.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  imprisonment  and  murder  of  Ata- 
hnnlpa,  the  l.Tst  of  the  Incas. 
CaxiaS  <kft-shg'As).  a  town  of  Brazil, 
province  Maranhao.  on  the 
Itamcuru,  which  iri  here  uaviKable.     Pop. 

Caxton  (Itnks'ton).  Wir.T.iAM,  the  in- 
troducer  of  the  art  of  printin? 
Into  Britain,  was  born  in  the  Weald  oi 
Kent  about  1422;  died  at  Westminster 
1191.     He  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
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Robert  Large,  a  London  mercer.  Ob  the 
death  of  his  master,  Caxton  went  into 
baaineM  for  himself  at  Bruges.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  governor  at  Brugea 
to  the  Ixindon  Association  of  Merchant 
Adventurers.  He  appears  subsequently 
to  have  held  some  ofn<-e  in  the  household 
of  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose 
wife,  the  Lady  Margaret  of  York,  distin- 
guished herself  as  the  patroness  of  Cax- 
ton. He  had  translated  the  popular 
P'tdio'val  romance  Le  Recueil  den  Hia- 
,jiret  de  Trove  (Collection  of  the  His- 
tories of  Troy),  and  in  order  to  multiply 
copies  he  learned  the  newly-discovered  art 
of  printing.  It  was  printed  either  at 
Cologne  or  Bruges  about  1474,  and  is  the 
earliest  specimen  of  typography  in  the 
English  langaage.  The  Oame  and  PInye 
of  the  CAc««c,  Bruges.  147!5,  is  the  second 
English  book  printed.  In  1470  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  1477  printed 
at  Westminster  the  Dictet  and  Hayinfft 
of     the     Philotophert,     the     first     book 

grinted  in  England.  In  fourteen  years 
e  printed  nearly  80  separate  books, 
nearly  all  of  folio  size,  some  of  which 
passed  through  two  editions,  and  a  few 
through  three.  He  translated  twenty-one 
books,  mainly  romances,  from  the  French, 
and  one  {Reynard  the  Fox)  from  the 
Dutch,  helping  materially  to  fix  the 
literary  language  of  the  IGth  century. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Margaret.  Westminster. 
t*.a\r»nntk  (kl-en').  the  capital  of  the 
vayeaue   ^^j^^^  ^f  French  Guiana,  is 

a  seaport  on  an  island  of  same  name  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cayenne  River.  It  was 
a  noted  penal  settlement,  has  a  large  but 
shallow  liarbur,  ond  contains  12,.3r>7  in- 
hnbttanfs. 

Cayenne  Pepper, -„c.p«---  Z 

powder  formed  of  the  dried  and  ground 
fruits,  and  more  especially  the  seeds,  of 
various  species  of  Capiticum,  and  est>e- 
cially  of  C.  frutescens.  It  is  employed  ns 
a  condiment  to  improve  the  flavor  of 
food,  aid  digestion,  and  prevent  flatulence. 
In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  stomachic. 
See  Capsicum. 
Gavins  (kS-lUs).  Anne  Claude  Pnir.- 

«'  IPPE  DE  TUBlftBES,  etc.,  CoUNT, 

French  archaeologist,  born  in  1692  at 
Paris ;  died  in  17fl."».  After  having  served 
in  the  army,  he  travelefl  extensively  in 
Europe  and  the  East.  He  left  numerous 
works,  tales  as  well  as  antiquarian  re- 
searches. Among  the  latter  is  his 
RecuHl  d'Antiquit4s  Egyptiennet.  etc. 
(Paris,  1752-67,  seven  vols.).  Caylua 
was  also  an  industrious  and  skillful  en- 
graver, after  the  first  masters.  His 
mother,    Marquise    de    Gaylus     (167^ 
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1T20),  nl«oe  of  Madame  de  Ma'ntenen, 
made  henelf  known  by  a  ■p'rit^  little 
work,  ilea  Somvenira, 

Cayman  ( kl-man' ) .    Sec  A  lliffa  tor. 

Cayman  Islands,  i'j"^  '"'""'i''  »«»"- 

•  '  ated     iiboiit     140 

miles  N.  w.  of  Jamaica,  of  which  they  are 
dependenrieH.  Area  22o  wj.  uiileH ;  pop. 
4X22.  (trand  Cayman,  the  largemt  and 
the  only  one  inhabited,  in  2U  mllea  long 
and  from  7  to  10  broad,  and  has  two 
towns  or  viUaRef*.  The  inhabitants,  partly 
descendants  of  the  buccaneers,  are  chiefly 
employed  in  catching  turtle.  The  other 
two  islands  are  Little  Cayman  and  Cay- 
man Brae. 

Cayuga  Lake  <£->««««>.  ajuke^^in 

York.  3S  miles  long  and  from  1  to  S^ 
miles  wide.  It  is  much  frequented  by 
pleasure  parties.  Ithaca,  the  seat  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Aurora,  the  seat 
«>f  Wells  College,  are  situated  upon  its 
banks. 

Cazalla-da-la«sierra  (w-thfti'yA). 

a  town  of 
Andnlnsin,  Spain,  in  the  province  and 
36  miles  N.  by  e.  of  Seville,  on  a  declivity 
of  the  Sierra  Mnrenu,  which  is  here  rich 
in  timber  and  metals.  Pop.  7782. 
Cazembe's  (fcA-zem'be)  Dominion,  a 
former  native  state  of 
Central  South  Africa,  lying  between  the 
rivers  Luapula  and  Lualaba,  west  of 
liake  Bangweolo,  and  now  included  in  the 
Congo  State.  It  is  a  land  of  forest- 
c-overed  sandstone  ridges  and  grass  plains, 
intersectrd  by  streams  flowing  north- 
wards. The  country  is  vassal  to  the 
Muata  \amvo,  the  hereditary  chief  of 
Ulunda.  Cassava,  maize,  Lorgbum,  and 
cotton  are  cultivated. 
CaZOrla  <'«4-^hor'!ft),  a  town  of  Anda- 
lusia, Spain,  in  the  province 
and  41  miles  e.  of  Jaen,  with  7936  in- 
habitants. 

CaZOtte  C^A-zot),  Jacquks,  a  French 
J^  **    writer,  born  in  1720;  executed 

by  the  revolutionists  in  1792.  He  became 
first  known  by  a  romance  of  chivalry, 
OUivier,  published  in  1763;  and  subse- 
quently his  Diable  Amoureux,  the  Lord 
Impromptu,  and  CEurres  Morales  ct 
Bttdinen,  gave  proof  of  his  rich  imagina- 
tion. With  the  assistance  of  an  Arabian 
monk  he  translated  four  volumes  of 
Arabian  Tales — a  continuation  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

Cear4  ("*■*-'&').  a  province  on  the 
.-„^„  north  coast  of  Brazil;  area, 
40.253  square  miles.  Among  its  produc- 
tions are  numerous  medicinal  plants, 
gums,  balsams,  and  resins;  cotton,  coffee, 
sugar-cane,  etc,  are  cultivmed.    The  first 


Portuguese  colony  in  Ceari  was  founded 
in  1010,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fortalisa 
(formerly  Cearft),  the  capital.  This  town 
is  situated  on  the  coast,  a  .J  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  rubber,  cofTw,  sugar, 
etc.  Pop.  of  prov,  849,127 ;  of  town  about 
33,000. 

Ceba'.!illa.    See  HabadHla. 

Cebn  0'""'-l'«*'>.  «>»«*  of  the  Philippine 
iKlaudx,  l.ving  between  Luzon  and 
Mindanao.  13.'i  miles  long,  with  an  ex- 
treme  width  of  30  udles.  Sugar  cultiva- 
tion and  the  manufacture  of  abaca  are 
the  chief  industriea.  Pop.  653,700.  The 
town  of  Cebu,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  the  oldest  Spanish  setilement  on 
the  Philippines,  is  a  place  of  couMlderable 
trade;  it  was  captured  from  tlte  insur- 
gents Sept.  22,  1899. 
CebnS  ("*'">"■)•  •>  genus  of  monkeys. 
See  Capuchin  and  Supajou. 

Cecco  d' Ascoli  < ^hek-o-d  *  s'k  o-i  e ) , 

whose  pro|)er  name 
was  Francebco  deou  Stabili,  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Ascoli  in  1257;  burned  at 
Florence  in  1327.  His  chief  work, 
L'Accrba.  a  kind  of  poetic  cyclopedia, 
passed  through  many  editions.  He  ad- 
versely criticised  the  writings  of  Dante 
and  Cavalcante  and  suffered  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Inquisition  for  alleged 
heterodoxy. 

Cecidomvia  ^fe-si-de-ml'l-a),  the  ge- 
•'  nus  of  insects  to  which 
the  Hessian  fly  belongs. 
Cecil  (8e«'»')-  RoBEBT,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, English  statesman,  second 
son  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh, 
bora  about  l.'iOS.  He  was  of  a  weak  con- 
stitution, on  which  account  he  was  edu- 
cated at  home  till  his  removal  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Having  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood,  he  went 
to  France  as  as^iistant  to  the  English 
ambassador.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Francis 
Walsinghum  he  succeeded  him  as  princi- 
pal secretary,  and  continued  to  be  a  con- 
fidential minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth  t<i 
tlie  end  of  her  reign.  Having  secretly 
supported  the  interests  of  James  I  pre- 
vious to  his  accession  to  the  crown  hi 
was  continued  in  oflire  under  the  new 
sovereign  and  raised  to  the  peerage.  In 
1003  he  was  created  a  baron,  in  1604  Vis- 
count  Cranbourn.  and  iu  1005  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  In  lOOS  Lord  Salisbury  was 
made  lord  high-treasurer,  an  ofiice  which 
he  held  till  bis  death  in  1012. 
Cecil,  ^^''.LLiAM,  Lord  Burleigh,  an 
'  eminent  Enplish  statesman,  was 
the  son  of  Richard  Cecil,  master  of  the 
robes  to  Henry  VIII,  and  was  born  at 
Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1520:  di«l 
1508.    He  studied  at  St,  John's  (.College, 
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Chmbridfc,  whrac«  he  removrd  to  Oray'i 
Ian,  with  a  view  to  prepare  blnmrlf  for 
tba  pnctfre  of  tb"  law,  but  an  introdue* 
tion  to  the  roiirt  of  Henry  VIII  rhanged 
hla  aima.  On  the  aoceMilon  of  Edward 
VI   bia  intereiita  were  advaac-ed   by   the 

ftrotertor  Bomeraet,  whom  he  accompanied 
D  the  expedition  to  Scotland.  He  held 
no  public  office  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  by  extraordinary  caution  managed  to 
eacape  persecution.  On  the  acceamon  of 
Elizabeth  he  wan  appointed  privy-coun- 
cilor and  Hecrctary  of  utate,  and  during 
all  the  rest  of  bia  life  he  wan  at  thp  h<>lm 
of  affairs.     One  of  the  first  acts  of  her 


William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh. 

reign  was  the  settlement  of  religion,  which 
Cecil  conducted  with  great  skill  and 
prudence,  considering  the  difficulties  he 
encountered.  The  general  tenor  of  Cecil's 
policy  was  cautious,  and  rested  upon  an 
avoidance  of  open  hostilities,  and  a  reli- 
ance on  secret  negotiation  and  intrigues 
with  opposing  parties  in  the  neighboring 
countries,  with  a  view  to  avert  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  his  own.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  northern  rebellion  in 
1571  Elizabeth  raised  him  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Burleigh.  Much  of 
the  glory  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  due 
to  the  counsels  and  measures  of  Cecil. 
His  character  in  private  Ufe  was  very  at- 
tractive. 

Cecilia  (se-sil'i-a),  Saint,  the  patron 
saint  of  music,  who  hfta  been 
falsely  regarded  as  the  inventress  of  the 
organ,  and  who  is  said  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  a.d.  230.  although  other  dates 
are  given.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  her  festival  (Nov.  22)  is  made 
the  occasion  of  splendid  music.  Her  story 
forms  one  of  Cbaucer's  Canfer&urtf  Tahi, 


and  Drvden.  in  his  A\etan4er'»  Fenit,  and 
Pope,  in  his  Odr  on  St.  Vrrilia'a  Oak, 
have  Bung  her  praiMes.  Raphael.  Domen- 
ichino,  Dolc»,  and  Mignard  have  repre- 
sented her  in  celehraied  pnintinga. 
Ceoroma  ("elcro'pl-aK  a  genus  of 
vcuiupm  be„„,if„,  8„uth  American 
trees,  nat.  order  Artocarpacee  (bread- 
fruits). C.  prltata,  or  trumpet-wood.  Is 
remarkable  for  its  hollow  stem  and 
branches,  the  former  being  made  by  the 
Indians  into  a  kind  of  drum  and  the 
latter  into  wind-instruments.  The  light, 
porous  wood  is  used  by  the  Indians  for 
procuring  fire  by  friction.  The  inner 
bark  is  fibrous  and  strong,  and  used  for 
cordage.     This  species  vields  caoutchouc, 

Cecropia  Moth  <;;^r.''"'the''  ^Z^ 

moth  of  th?  TJ.  States.  It  belongs  to  the 
silkworm  family,  and  its  caterpillar  spins 
a  large  cocoon  from  which  a  coarse  silk 
may  he  prepared. 

Cftnrnnm  (keHcroDs),  according  to  tradl- 
vcbiupB   jj^jj     j^g   founder   of   Athens 

and  the  first  king  of  Attica.  He  was  said 
'  >  have  taught  the  savage  inhabitants 
.oliglon  and  morals,  and  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  advantages  of  social 
life.  By  the  later  Greeks  he  was  repre- 
sented aa  having  led  a  colony  to  Afti<a 
from  Egypt  about  1400  or  l.TOO  B.C..  but 
modem  critics  do  not  look  upon  this 
event  or  on  the  life  of  Cecrops  at  all  as 
historical. 

CeCrOBS    *  senna  of  parasitic  entomos- 
*^  '  tracous     crustaceans,     found 
•tn  the  gills  of  the  tunny  and  turbot,  and 
called  by  fishermen  fish-lice. 
Cedar   Jf^''^^'')'    «    tree    which    forms' 
fine  woods  on  the  mountains   ' 
Svria  and  Asia  Minor,  the  Pinus  Ccdru. 
of  LInnjpus,  the  Cedrut  Libflni  of  some 
other  botanists,  while  by  others  it  is  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  Larix,  and  bv  others 
again,  along  with  the  larch,  to  the  genus 
Ahte$.     It  is  an  evergreen,   grows   to  a 
great  size,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  durr 
bility.    Of  the  famous  cedars  of  Lebanor 
comparatively  few  now  remain,  and   thi 
tree  does  not  grow  in  any  other  part  c 
Palestine.      The    most    celebrated    groui 
is   situated  not   far  from    the  viHacre  of 
Tripoli,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6000  fcot 
above  the  sea.    The  circumference  of  tlio 
twelve  largest  trees  here  varies  from  about 
18  to  47  feet.    Odar  timber  was  formerlv 
much  prlBcd,  but  in  ino''prn  times  is  avt 
regarded  as  of  much  value,  perhaps  from 
the  trees  not  being  of  suflicient  age.    Tlie 
name   is   given    also    to    the   deodar    (C. 
DeodCira),   which   is   indeed   regarded   bv 
many  botanists  aa  a  mere  variety  of  the 
cedar   of   I>ebanon.   and   which    produces 
excvUent  timber.    It  is  a  native  of  India. 


Cedarbird 


Celandine 


and  Ir  8  larire  and  hnni]iii<ini<>  trrr,  irrowin^ 
In  the  Himalaya*  t»  the  h«'iKht  of  l!iO 
fwt,  with  a  drrunifprenu'  of  iV).  It  has 
wide-aprpndinK  bran<h.'«,  which  dnM)p  a 
llf»  at  the  pxtn-mitio^.  Thf  leavos  are 
tufted  or  w)litnry,  larjctT  than  those  of 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  very  numerous, 
of  a  dark-bluUb  gre^n,  and  covpred  with 
•  gUucoua  blowm.    The  loiiea  are  rattier 


Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

larifer  than  thoae  of  the  Lebanon  cedar, 
and  very  resinoUH.  The  worn!  is  well 
adapted  for  biiildinfr  purposes,  being  com- 

fiact  and  very  enduring.  The  deodar  was 
ntroduced  into  Great  Britain  in  1822, 
and  is  now  common  in  lawns  and  parks. 
The  Mount  Atlas  cedar  (C.  Allantica), 
as  its  name  implies,  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  North  Africa.  This  cedar, 
though  differing  in  habit  and  minor  feat- 
ures, is  regarded  by  some  botanists  as 
specifically  identical  with  the  other  two. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  many  trees 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  true  cedar, 
as  the  Bermuda  cedar  (junipfrua 
Bermudiana) ,  red  cedar,  and  the  Vir- 
ginian or  red  cedar  of  the  United  States 
(J.  Vtrginifina),  these  two  vielding  the 
wood  used  for  lead  pencils,  the  Honduras, 
or  bastard  Barbadoes  cedar  {Cedrfla 
Morata),  and  the  red  cedar  of  Australia 
(y-  Australia).  See  Ccdrela.  A  species 
c  VF  JA^*^»  religiom)  is  the  red  cedar 
of  Calitornia. 

Ce'darbird,  *  °"™^  k'^^^  to  th^ 

.  'American     waxwing 

(Ampeha  Ameriranua  or  BomhyciUa 
CaroUnenaia),  from  its  fondness  for  the 
b-rriea  of  the  red  cedar.  It  is  a  hand- 
•  '«e  and  sprightly  bird,  found  through- 


out the  whole  of  the  United  Btatea,  bat 
baa  nu  Hiing. 

Cedar  Creek,  ^,'^'^*??, '°.  Shenandoah 
~~'  Co..  Virginia,  near 
which  (Senornl  Kheridan  converted  a  de- 
feat of  the  Federals  by  the  Confederatea 
Into  a  famouii  victory,  Oct.,  1804. 

Cedar  Palli.  55.  * ''?  °'  ^'■<^k  Hawk 

/*  T  „  '  Co-  I"wa.  m  miles  n. 
w.  of  Cedar  Rapida;  has  Important  mun- 
ufatturlug    industries.      I'op.    5012. 

Cedar  Lake.  "  '■'"  '"  Canada,  nn 
'  expansion  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan before  it  enters  I^ke  Winni- 
peg; nearly  30  miles  long,  and  where 
widest  2r>  broad. 

Cedar  Oil  •"  aromatic  oil  obtained 
'  from  the  American  n-d 
♦"edar  (Junipirua  Tirginiana),  and  use«l 
In  microscopical  wcn-k  to  aid  in  avoiding 
refraction  of  light  between  object  and 
lens. 

Cedar  Eapids,  li^^^^'f^Xr'^:!, 

with  large  railway  machine-shops  niul 
numeroua  industrial  establishments,  in- 
cluding a  large  cereal  plant  and  pork- 
packing  abattoirs.  The  name  comes  from 
the  rapids  of  the  Cedar,  which  fumiah 
motive  power.     Pop.  32,811. 

Cedilla  <"*'•'"''«••  «  n>ark  used  under 
the  letter  c,  especially  in 
French  (thus  «.),  to  indicate  that  it  is  to 
be  pronounced  like  the  English  a. 
Cedrela  (?*-dr«'l«).  a  genua  of  large 
timber  trees,  natives  of  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  order  Cedre- 
lacea>.  C.  odorUta  of  Honduras  and  the 
W.  Indies  yields  bastard  cedar;  C. 
AuatrilUa  is  a  valuable  Australian  timber 
tree;  one  or  two  E.  Indian  species  have 
febrifugal  properties. 

CedrelaceSe  ("e-dre-lA'se-?^.  the  ma- 
hogany  family,  a  nat. 
orrter  ol  dicotyledonous  plants,  nearlv 
allKHl  lo,  if  really  separate  from,  the 
Meluwff.  They  are  trees  with  alter- 
nate pinuate  leaves  and  a  woody  capsular 
fruit.  Different  species  yield  mahogany, 
aa  tin-wood,  yellow- wood,  etc. 

CedmS.    Soe  Cedar. 
Cefalonia.    See   Cephahnia. 

Cefaln  (f'jefA-lU),  a  seaport  and  bish- 
op's see  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  The  trade  is  trifling,  hut  a  pro- 
ductive fishery  is  carried  on.  and  there 
are  rich  marble  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  ia273. 

Celandine    (spl'an-din).  a  name  given 

to  two  plants,  the  greater 

celandine  and  the  lesser  celandine ;  also 

called  atcalloic-worta,  because  the  plant* 


Celauo 


Celery  Ely 


w«re  b'^lieved  to  flower  when  the  swallow 
arrived,  and  to  die  when  it  departed.  The 
former  is  Chelidonium  majim,  and  the 
latter  Picoria  ranunculoidet  o*-  Ronun- 
culua  Ficario.  This  latter  is  a  favorite 
wild  flower  from  its  being  one  of  the 
earliest  plants  to  come  into  blossom,  hav- 
ing  petals  of  a  fine  golden-yellow  color. 
Its  root  consists  of  small,  fleshy  tubers. 
It  is  often  called  pilewort,  being  a  re- 
puted cure  of  piles.  The  greater  celan- 
dine  belongs  to  the  poppy  family;  it  is 
full  of  a  yellow  juice  of  a  poisonous, 
acrid  nature. 
r!»1aTiA  (ohe-lil'nG),     I^RR    OF.       See 

Clela.no  (che-WnO),  Tommaso  da,  one 
vcAnuv   ^jf  jjjp  reputed  authors  of  the 

I^tin  Hymn  Dies  Ira;,  was  born  towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  or  about  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  at  Celano,  in  the 
Abruzzi,  and  died  in  Italy  after  12.~i0.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  whose  life  he 
wrote. 

CelastraoeS  (se-las-tra'se-S).  nn  order 
vv«»a»«wvv«/  ^f  polypetalous  dicotyle- 
dons, consisting  of  shruliB  and  small 
trees,  natives  of  S.  Europe.  Asia,  Amer- 
icn,  Australia,  etc.,  most  of  them  of 
no  great  importance.  See  Spindle-trce. 
n^lphAS  (sel'e-bez),  one  of  the  larjrer 
ucxcues  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, between  Borneo  on  the  w.  and 
the  Moluccas  on  the  e.  It  consists 
mainly  of  four  large  peninsulas  stretch- 
ing to  the  E.  and  s.,  and  separated 
by  three  deep  gulfs;  area,  about  72.000 
s(|.  miles.  No  part  of  it  is  more  than  70 
miles  from  the  sea.  Celebes  is  mountain- 
ous chiefly  in  the  center  and  the  north, 
where  there  are  several  active  volcanoes. 
It  has  also  broad,  grassy  plains  and  ex- 
tensive forests,  (iolrt  is  found  in  all  the 
valleys  of  the  north  peninsula,  which 
also  abounds  in  sulphur.  Copper  occurs 
at  various  points,  and  in  Macassar  tin 
also.  Diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  are  found.  The  island  is  entirely 
destitute  of  feline  or  canine  animals, 
insectivora.  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and 
tapir  (though  these  are  found  in  Borneo)  ; 
but  it  has  the  antelopean  buffalo  {Anoa), 
the  spiral-tusked  pig  {Bahpromm) ,  etc. 
Among  domesticated  animals  are  small 
but  vigorous  horses,  buffaloes,  goats, 
sheep,  and  pigs.  Trepang  and  turtle  are 
caught  in  abundance.  Marsupial  animals 
are  represented  by  the  euscus.  an  opos- 
sum-like animal  with  a  prehensile  tail. 
Among  the  trees  are  the  oak,  teak,  cedar, 
upas,  bamboo,  etc.  Among  cultivated 
plants  are  the  coffee-tree,  indigo,  cacao, 
sugar-cane,  manioc  root,  tobacco,  etc. 
The  maritime  districts  are  inhabited  by 


Malays;  the  Penlnsnla  of  Macassar  is 
occupied  by  semidvilixed  tribes  known 
as  Bugis  and  Macassars.  Mandbars 
dwell  in  the  w.  of  the  island,  and  the 
mountainous  regions  in  the  interior,  es- 
pecially in  the  N.,  are  inhabited  by 
Alfoories.  The  inhabitants  may  be 
classed  into  two  groups:  the  Mohamme- 
dan semicivilized  tribes,  and  the  pasrans, 
who  are  more  or  less  savages.  The  capi- 
tal is  Macassar,  in  the  B.  w.  of  the  island. 
The  trade  in  trepang  is  very  imnortant. 
Macassar  being  the  chief  staple  place  for 
this  article  of  commerce.  The  three 
great  languages  of  the  island,  not  reckon- 
ing the  dialects  of  the  savage  trib»*s, 
are  those  of  the  Bugis,  the  Macassars, 
and  the  Mandbars.  The  ancient  Bugi  is 
the  language  of  science  and  religion.  The 
Bugis  have  a  considerable  body  of  litera- 
ture. Celebes  was  first  visited  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1512,  but  no  factory  was 
established  by  them  there  till  a  few  years 
later.  In  1060  Macassar  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island  put  under  Dutch  rule,  and  the 
Portuguese  expelled.  In  168.3  the  north- 
ern part  likewise  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  island  was  conquered  by  the  British 
in  1811,  but  a  few  years  later  it  was 
again  given  up  to  the  Dutch,  in  whose 
possession  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
Tlie  population  is  estimated  at  al)<>nt 
2.000,000. 
r!»1»r»A    (sel'e-rfs),    in   Roman    antiq- 

men,  formed  by  Romulus  from  the 
wealthier  citizens.  Their  number  was 
afterwards  augmentefl.  and  tliey  are 
thought  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
equites. 

Geleria.0  (se-l6r'i-ak>,  tumip-rooted 
celery,  a  variety  of  celery  in 
which  the  root  resembles  a  turnip  and 
may  weigh  .3  or  4  lbs.  It  is  not  earthed 
up,  but  is  grown  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  kept  free  from  weeds  by 
frequent  hoeing. 

CelerV  ("  ^  l'  *'••■'  K  an  umbelliferous 
*  pl.tnt  (.l/>ii«m  ffravaileiin)  in- 
digenous in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Kurope.  In  its  native  station  it  has 
the  character  of  being  a  poisonous  plant, 
but  transplanted  to  u  garden  it  Itecomes  a 
wholesome  and  much  esteemwi  vegetable . 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  the  United  States, 
principally  two  varieties,  reil  and  white 
stalked,  _  and  of  those  many  subvari- 
eties,  being  grown.  Celery  is  commonly 
blanched  by  heaping  up  the  soil  about  the 
plants. 

Celerv  Plv  VrcphrUh  OnopordinM, 
,  J^   ■^'J'    a     two-winged     fly.     the 

larvffi  of  which  are  destructive  to  celery 
and  parsnip. 


Celestine 

.  "  tive  sulphate  of  strontium, 
a  mineral  which  occurs  associated  with 
sulphur  and  finely  crystallised  in  the 
Sicilian  sulphur  mines.  It  is  trans- 
parent and  colorless,  though  specimens 
are  met  with  of  a  yellow  or  red  color, 
while  others  are  of  a  fine  blue.  It  is 
from  this  variety  that  the  mineral  has 
obtained  its  name. 

Celestine  (.sel'es-tin),  the  name  of 
five  i)oi)es.  Celestine  I 
was  elected  pope  in  422.  died  in  432.  and 
»s  recognized  by  the  church  as  a  saint. — 
Celestine  II,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  who 
had  studied  under  Abelard,  filled  the  panal 
chair  for  five  months  in  1143-44.  He 
granted  absolution  to  Louis  VII  of  B'rance, 
and  removed  the  interdict  which  for  three 
years  was  laid  upon  that  country.— Celes- 
tine III.  one  of  the  Orsini  family,  was 
elected  pope  in  1191,  when,  it  is  believed, 
about  ninety  years  of  age.  and  lived  till 
1198.  He  crowned  the  emperor  Henry 
VI,  but  afterwards  excummunicuted  both 
Henry  and  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  on 
•ccount  of  the  captivity  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion. — Celestine  IV,  a  Milanese, 
who.  when  a  monk,  wntte  a  history  of 
Scotland,  was  elected  pope  in  1241.  but 
held  office  only  seventeen  days. — Celes- 
tine V  was  chosen  iwpe  July  5,  1294, 
but  abdicateil  his  dignitv  I>ec.  13.  12!)4. 
and  died  May  19.  1296.  He  is  the 
founder  of  the  Celestines,  and  was  canon- 
ized in  1313  by  Clement  V. 
Celestines  (from  their  founder.  Pope 
Celestine  V),  a  religious 
order  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  in  Italy,  who  followed  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  were  devoted 
entirely  to  a  contemplative  life.  Very 
few  priories  of  this  once-numerous  order 
now  exist. 

Celibacy  (s«'l'i-ba-sn.  the  state  of 
•^  being  celibate  or  unmarried  ; 
specially  appliea  to  the  voluntary  life  of 
abstinence  from  marriage  followed  bv 
many  religiou.x  devotees  and  bv  some 
orders  of  clergy,  as  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  ancient  Egvptinn 
priests  preserved  a  rigid  chastitv:  the 
priestesses  of  ancient  Greece  and"  Rome 
were  pledged  to  perpetual  virginitv:  and 
<'eliba<y  is  the  rule  with  the  Buddhist 
priests  of  the  East.  Among  Christians 
the  earliest  aspirants  to  the  spiritual  per- 
fection  supposed  to  be  attainable  through 
'•elibacy  were  not  ecclesiastii-s  as  such, 
but  hermits  and  anchorites  who  aime<1  at 
superior  sanctity.  Durinar  the  first  three 
centuries  the  marriage  of  the  dergv  was 

VmL  'Jln'Sl"^'^'  !»»*  ^y  the  Council  of 
iMvira  (3(Vi)  continence  was  enjoined  on 
au  who  served  at  the  altar.    For  centu- 


Cellardyke 

ries  this  subji-ct  led  to  many  struggles  in 
the  church,  but  was  finally  settled  by 
Gregory  VII  positively  forbidding  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy.  The  Council  of 
Trent  (1593)  confirmed  this  rule.  In 
the  Greek  Churdi  celibacy  Is  not  compul- 
sory on  the  ordinary  clergy.  Protestants 
hold  that  there  is  no  moral  superiority  in 
celibacy  over  marriage,  and  that  (he 
church  has  no  right  to  impose  six-h  an  ob- 
ligation on  any  class  of  her  ministers. 
Cell  *  ***""*  **^  varions  applications. 
'  (1)  EJcclesiastically  it  was  some- 
times applied  to  a  lesser  or  subordinate 
religious  house,  dependent  upon  a  greater. 
The  apartments  or  private  dormitories  of 
monks  and  nuns  are  also  called  c<7/«. 
From  this  use  it  has  become  applied  to 
prison  rooms  or  dungeons.  The  term  crll 
IS  applied  also  to  the  part  of  the  Interior 
of  a  temple  where  the  image  of  a  god 
stood.      (2)   In   electricity,    the   term   is 


CstLS  OF  RorVD  OR  0%'AI.  FoRM. 

a,  Border  of  the  cell  or  reil-wall :  b,  cell  wa\y 
stance ;  c  c,  nuclei ;  d  d,  nucleoli. 

applied  to  a  single  jar,  bath,  or  division 
of  a  compound  vessel,  containing  a  cou- 
ple ot  plates,  generally  tropper  and  zinc, 
united  to  their  opiHtsites  or  to  each  other, 
usually  by  a  wire.  (3)  In  biology,  a  cell 
is  a  microscopically  small  semifluid  por- 
tion of  matter,  consisting  of  a  soft  mass 
of  living,  contractile,  jelly-like  matter, 
and  a  central  structure,  consisting  of  a 
small,  roundish  body,  called  the  mirleiiK. 
generally  more  solid  than  the  rest  of  the 
cell,  and  which  may  have  within  it  a 
still  more  minute  body,  the  ninleohm. 
The  cell  substance  or  protoplasm  (see 
Protoplasm)  which  surrounds  the  nucleus 
is  an  albuminous  substance,  while  the 
nucleus  is  largely  made  up  of  anastomos. 
ing  fibers,  wliich  are  looked  upon  as  the 
starting  points  in  the  development  of  new 
cells  and  the  growth  of  orsanisms.  The 
<'ell-wall  when  present  consists  of  nii 
alteration  of  the  external  portion  of  the 
cell  body,  and  is  not  a  separate  striiotnre. 
.\I1  cells  have  but  a  very  limited  dura- 
tion; so  the  tissues  are  being  constantly 
renewed. 

Cella,     part  of  a  temple.     Sec  Cell 
Cellardyke.    See  Anetruther. 
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CeUe 

Celle  (tsel'le),  a  town  in  Prassia,  proT> 
Ince  of  Hanover,  23  miles  w.  R. 
•f  tile  town  of  Hanover,  in  the  midst  of  a 
■andjr  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fuse 
with  the  Aiier,  which  is  navigable.  The 
manufactures  are  varied,  and  the  trade 
is  extensive.     Pop.  21,400. 

Cellini  (fhel-lS'n*).  Benvenu'to,  a 
sculptor,  engraver,  and  gold- 
smith, was  bom  at  Florence  in  1500,  and 
died  there  in  1571  or  1572.  Of  a  bold, 
honest,  and  open  character,  but  vain  and 
quarrelsome,  he  was  often  entangled  in 
disputes  which  frequently  cost  his  antag- 
onists their  lives.  At  the  siege  of 
Rome  (if  we  believe  his  own  account, 
given  in  his  autobiography)  he  killed  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  afterwards  imprisoned 
on  the  charge  (probably  false)  of  having 
stolen  the  jewels  of  the  papal  crown,  and 
with  difSculty  escaped  execution.  He 
then  visited  the  court  of  Francis  I  of 
France.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Florence,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Ojsimo  de*  Medici  produced  in  bronze  a 
Perseus  with  the  bead  of  Medusa 
which  is  still  an  ornament  of  one 
of  the  public  squares;  also  a  statue  of 
Christ,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Pitti  Palace, 
besides  many  excellent  dies  for  coins  and 
medals.  His  works  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  first,  for  which  he  is 
most  celebrated,  comprises  his  smaller 
productions  in  metal,  the  embossed  deco- 
rations of  shields,  cups,  salvers,  orna- 
mented sword  and  dagger  hilts,  clasps, 
medals,  and  coins.  The  second  includes 
his  larger  works  as  a  sculptor,  such  as 
the  Perseus  mentioned  above ;  a  colossal 
Mars  for  a  fountain  at  Fontainebleau ;  a 
marble  Christ  in  the  Escurial  Palace;  a 
life-sise  statue  of  Jupiter  in  silver;  etc. 
His  life,  written  by  himself,  is  very  racy 
and  animated. 

CellulareS     (?*y°-i?'F^.«>.  1°  botany, 
*^~  that    division    of   plants 

which  are  altogether  composed  of  cellular 
tissue,  without  fibers  or  vessels.  They 
form  the  greater  portion  of  the  acoty- 
ledonous  or  cryptugamic 
plants. 

Cellular  (sei'fl-Ur) 

**  Thbobv,  i  n 
physiology,  that  theory 
which  derives  all  vegetable 
and  animal  tissues  from 
the  union  and  meta- 
morphosis  of  primitive 
cells. 

Cellnlar    Tissue, 

in  physiology,  a  name  for  ^•"."•S'?.'!?"* 
what    is    also    called    the        *"  ™n'8- 
mreolar  tissue   (which  see).     In  botany. 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  ftoft  substance 


Gelrai 

of  plants,  composed  of  elementary  vesicles 
or  cells  without  woody  or  vascular  ti»* 
sues. 

Celluloid  (sel'O-loid),  an  artificial 
substance  extensively  used 
as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  bone,  hard 
rubber,  coral,  etc.,  having  a  close  re- 
semblance to  these  substances  in  hard- 
.ness,  elasticity,  and  texture.  It  is  com- 
posed of  cellulose  or  vegetable  fibrin  re- 
duced by  acids  to  pyroxylin  (or  gun- 
cotton),  camphor  is  then  added,  and  the 
compound  molded  by  heat  and  pressure 
to  the  desired  shape.  It  is  used  chiefly 
for  such  articles  as  buttons,  handles  for 
knives,  forks,  and  umbrellas,  billiard- 
balls,  backs  to  brushes,  piano  keys,  nap- 
kin-rings, opera-glass  frames,  etc.  It  can 
be  variously  colored. 
Cellulose  (sero-los;  C,H.oO,),  the 
vcuiuuac  substance  of  which  the 
permanent  cell-membranes  of  plants  are 
always  composed.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
sugar,  dextrin,  gum,  and  starch,  and  is 
changed  into  the  latter  by  heat,  sulphuric 
acid,  or  caustic  potash.  Cellulose  has 
also  been  detected  in  the  tunics  of  as- 
cidia  and  other  invertebrate  animals. 

Cellulose  Ship  Lining,  Zum^oi 

cellulose  to  the  protection  of  warships, 
by  preventing  the  inflow  of  water  through 
shot-holes.  For  this  purpose  the  United 
States  in  1892  adopted  a  preparation 
called  cellulose,  made  from  the  fibrous 
husks  of  cocoanuts.  This  is  very  light 
and  compressible  and  when  tightly  packed 
between  the  steel  plating  and  the  side  of 
the  vessel  will  expand  when  wet  and 
fill  up  the  space  through  which  a  shot 
may  have  passed.  Another  and  cheaper 
product  experimented  with  is  the  pith  of 
the  cornstalk,  which  is  much  lighter  than 
the  cocoanut  fiber  and  serves  the  sama 
purpose. 

Celsius  L*'^''5?'"*l'  ^^^  °a™«  o'  « 
Swedish  family,  several  mem- 
bers of  which  attained  celebrity  in  science 
and  literature.  The  best  known  is  An- 
DKBS  Celsius,  born  in  1701 ;  died  in  1744. 
After  being  appointed  professor  of  as- 
tronomy at  the  University  of  Upsala  he 
traveled  in  Germany,  England.  France, 
and  Italy;  and  in  1736  he  took  part  in 
the  expedition  of  Maupertnis  and  others 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  a  degree  of 
the  meridian  in  Lapland.  He  Is  best 
known  as  the  constructor  of  the  centi- 
prnde  thermometer. 

Celsius  Scale,  another  name  for  the 
'  centigrade   thermomet- 
ric    scale,    from    that    of    the    inventor, 
Anders  Celsius.     See  Thermometer. 

CelsUS    (s^l'sus).  an  Epicurean  philos- 
opher of  the  2d  century  after 


Celfiu 


Oelti 


Christ,  who  is  usually  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  an  a-ttack  on  Christianity 
entitled  Logoa  Alethea  (True  Word), 
which  is  now  lost,  but  is  mostly  pre- 
■erved  in  the  extracts  contained  in  the 
more  celebrated  worli  Contra  Cetautk,  in 
which  it  was  answered  by  Origen. 
CelsUS.  ^UBixius  (or  perhaps  AuLCS) 
»  CoBNEUUs,  a  celebrated  Latin 
writer  on  medicine  who  lived,  probably, 
under  the  Roman  emperors  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Cliristian  era.  lie  also  wrote  on  rhet- 
oric, the  art  of  war,  and  agriculture. 
He  IS.  however,  best  Icnown  by  his  De 
ilciticina,  long  one  of  the  chief  manuals 
on   medicine. 

Geltiberi  (sel-tl-Wr'i),  or  Cemtbem- 
.  ^  AN8,  inhabitants  of  Celti- 
bena,  now  known  as  Old  and  New  Cas- 
tile. They  originated  from  Iberians 
mixed  with  Celts.  After  a  long  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans  they  were  at 
last  subjected  to  their  sovereignty, 
adopted  their  manners,  language,  dresr, 
etc. 

Celtis    C^^l't's).  a  genus  of  trees.     See 

A  cttle-trec. 
Celts     (''♦''ts.  splts),  the  earliest  Aryan 

settlers  in  Europe  according  to 
the  common  theory.  They  appear  to 
have  been  driven  westward  by  succeed- 
ing waves  of  Teutons,  Slavouians,  and 
others,  but  there  are  no  means  of  fixing 
the  periods  at  which  any  of  these  move- 
ments took  place.  Herodotus  mentions 
them  as  mixing  with  the  Iberians  who 
dwelt  round  the  river  Ebro  in  Spain. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period 
they  were  the  predominant  race  in  Brit- 
ain, Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Switier- 
land,  N.  Italy.  Spain,  and  elsewhere. 
The  Romans  called  them  generally  Galli, 
that  is  Gauls  or  Gael.  They  appear  to 
have  reached  the  zenith  of  their  power 
in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  B.C.,  when 
tliey  attacked  and  temporarily  destroyed 
the  growing  city  of  Rome.  Some  tribes 
of  them,  overrunning  Greece,  settled  in 
a  part  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the  name 
of  Galatia  was  given.  They  finally  went 
down  before  the  resistless  power  of 
Rome,  and  either  became  absorbed  with 
the  conquering  races  or  were  cooped  up 
in  the  extreme  N.  w.  of  Europe.  At  an 
early  date  the  Celts  divided  into  two 
great  branches,  speaking  dialects  widely 
differing  from  each  other,  but  doubtless 
belonging  to  the  same  stock.  One  of 
these  branches  is  the  Oadhelie  or  Gaelic, 
represented  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, the  Celtic  Irish,  and  the  Manx; 
the  other  is  the  Cymric,  represented  by 
the  Welsh,  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall, 
and  thoae  of  Brittany.    The  Cornish  di- 


alect is  now  extinct.  The  aon  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  object  of  worship 
among  the  Celts,  and  groTes  of  oak  and 
the  remarkable  circles  of  stone  commonljr 
called  'Druidical  Circles,'  their  temples 
of  worship.  All  the  <dd  Celts  seem  to 
have  possessed  a  kind  of  literary  order 
called  Bards.  The  ancient  Irish  wrote 
in   a    rude   alphabet   called    the    Ogham 

i which  see)  ;  later  they  employed  the 
;oman  alphabet,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon 
form  of  it.  The  chief  literature  exist- 
ing consists  of  the  hymns,  martyrologies, 
annals,  and  laws  of  Ireland,  written  from 
the  9th  to  the  16th  centuries.  The  Scot- 
tish Gaelic  literature  extant  includes  a 
collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  Edinburgh,  some  of  which  date 
from  the  12th  century ;  the  Book  of  the 
Dean  of  lAatnore,  16th  century ;  a  numtier 
of  songs  from  the  17th  century  to  the 
present  day ;  and  the  so-called  poems  of 
Ossian  (which  see).  The  Welsh  liter- 
ary remains  date  from  the  9th  century, 
and  consist  of  glossaries,  grammars,  an- 
rais,  genealogies,  histories,  poems,  prose 
.ules,  etc. 

Celts     ^^""t^    Latin    celtU,    a    chisel), 
the  name  given  to  certain  pre- 
historic weapons  or  other  implements  of 
stone  or  bronze  which 
have  l)een  found  over 
nearly  the  whole  sur- 

fface     ol     the     earth. 
Stone  celts  are  found 
in    the    form    of    hat- 
chets,   adzes,    chisels, 
etc.     In  size  they 
vary,    some    being 
found    only    about    1 
inch    in    length,    and 
others    approaching 
2  feet ;  but  the  most  common  length  is 
from  6  to  8  inches,  and  the  breadth  is 
nsually   about    %    or  \6  of  the 
length.     The  materials  of  whicli 
they   are  made  are  flint,  chert, 
clay-slate,    porphyry,   various 
kinds  of  greenstone  and  of 
metamorphic      rocks,      and,     in 
short,  any   very  hard   and  dur- 
able   stone.       Bronze    celts    be- 
long to  a  later  period  than  stone 
ones,  and  are  not  so  numerous. 
Some  stone  celts,  however,  have 
been    found    along    with    bronze 
celts   in    such   a    manner   as    to 
show  that  stone  celts  were  still 
used  when  the  method  of  work- 
•ag  bronzn  had  been  discovered, 
a    circumstance    that    need    not    BronLv 
he   wondered    at.      Bronze   celts      Celt, 
are  not  found  so  large  as  the  largest  stone 
celts,  the  largest  bronze  celt  being  under 
one   foot;    but   the  average   sixe   of  a 
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bronae  celt  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
a  stone,  namely  about  6  inches. 
Cembra  Pine  Ise^'^Pa ;  Pinu»   Cem- 
_        -.     „  ora),  a  fine  conifer  of 

Central  Europe  and  Siberia,  having 
edible  seeds  and  .vieldini;  a  turpentine 
called  Carpathian  balsam.  Swiss  stone 
pine  and  Siberian  pine  are  also  names 
given  to  it. 


Cementation  (se-men-ta'shun),  the 
,  ^  ^  ,  ^  ^  conversion  of  iron 
into  steel  by  heating  the  iron  in  a  mass 
of  ground  charcoal,  and  thus  causing  it 
to  absorb  a  certain  (niantity  of  the  char- 
coal. 

Cements   (se-mpnts').    the    general 
name  for  glutinous  or  other 
substancos  capable  of   uniting  bodies  in 
close  cohesion.     In  building  the  name  is 
given  to  a  stronger  iiind  of  mortar  thnn 
that  which  is  ordinarily  used,  consisting 
of  those   hydraulic  limes   which   contain 
silica  and  therefore  set  quickly.    Cements 
are  variously  composed,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  surfaces  to  which  they  are 
applied    and    their   exposure    to    heat   or 
moisture.     Hydraulic   or   water  cemenU 
harden   under   water  and  consolidate  al- 
most   immediately   on   being   mixed.     Of 
this  kind  are  the  Roman  and  Portland 
cements.     Natural  cement  develops  only 
about    half    the    strength,    and    has    less 
sand-carrying  power  than  Portland. 
Cenci    (chen'che).     Beatbice,     called 
the     beautiful     parricide,     the 
daughter    of    Francesco    Cenci,    a    noble 
ami    vvonlthy    Roman     (1527-1)8).    who, 
Hoordii.g  to  tlie  common  story,  after  his 
s.M'j.jid    niarringo    behav.'d    towards    the 
cliildren  of  his  first  marriage  in  the  most 
shrnkiiig  manner,  procuretl  the  assassina- 
tion of  two  of  his  sons,  on  their  return 
from  Spain,  and  dcl>aiiched  his  voung»st 
daughter  Beatrice.     Siie  failed  in  an  ap- 
peal   for    protection    to    the    pope,    and 
planned  and  executed  the  murder  of  her 
father.     She   was  beheaded  in  1599  and 
the  Cenci  estates  were  confiscated.     She 
is    the    alleged    subject    of    an    admired 
painting  by  Guido,  and  is  the  heroine  of 
one    of    Shelley's    most    powerful    plays. 
Recent  researches  have  deprived  the  sto'ry 
of   most   of   its    romantic   elements,   and 
have  shown  Beatrice  to  be  a   fery  com- 
monplace   criminal,    whatever    the    evil 
deeds  of  litr  father  may  have  been.     Her 
stepmother  and  brother,  who  were  equally 
guilty  with  her.  were  also  executed.    The 
portrait  by  (Juido  is  now  lielieved  not  to 
represent  her  at  all, 

CeniS  (s*-ne'>.  mount,  a  mountain 
belonging  to  the  Oraian  Alps, 
between  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  ll.ToS 
feet  high.  It  is  famous  for  the  winding 
road  constructed  by  Napoleon  I,  which 


leads  over  It  from  France  to  Italy,  and 
lOT  an  immenae  railway  tunnel,  which, 
after  nearly  fourteen  yeari*  labor,  was 
finished  in  1871.  The  tunnel  does  not 
actually  pass  through  the  mountain,  but 
through  the  Col  de  Fr^jus,  about  l.n 
miles  to  the  s.  w.,  where  it  was  found 
possible  to  construct  it  at  a  lower  level. 
The  Mount  Cenis  Pass  is  0765  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  whereas  the  elevation 
of  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  on  the  gide 
of  Savoy  is  only  3801  feet,  and  that  on 
the  side  of  Piedmont  4246  feet.  The  total 
length  of  the  tunnel  is  12,849  meters 
(42,145  feet,  or  nearly  8  miles).  The 
total  cost  amounted  to  |13,000.000,  whicli 
was  borne  partly  by  the  French  and 
Italian  governments  and  partly  by  the 
Northern  Railway  Company  of  Italy. 
The  tunnel  superseded  a  grip  railway 
which  was  constructed  over  the  moun> 
tain  by  Mr.  Fell,  an  English  engineer. 
1864-68. 

Cenobite  <s6'no-bIt),  one  of  a  re- 
ligions order  living  in  a 
convent  or  in  community;  in  opposition 
to  an  anchorite  or  hermit,  who  lives  in 
solitude. 

Cenotaph  (sen'O-taf),  a  monument 
*^  erected  in  honor  of  a  de- 
ceased person,  but  not  containing  his 
body,  as  is  implied  from  the  deriva- 
tion (Or.  kenos,  empty,  and  taphoa  a 
tomb). 

Censer  ^'^»'«*''K  »  vase  or  pan  in 
which  incense  is  burned ;  a 
vessel  for  burning  and  wafting  incense. 
Among  the  ancient  .Tows  flie  censer  was 
uswl  to  offer  perfumes  in  sacrifices.  Cen- 
sers, calUMl  also  thuribles,  are  still  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  mass, 
ves|)ers.  and  otiier  offices,  as  well  as  in 
some  Anglican  and  other  churches.  They 
are  of  various  forms.  In  Sliakespere's 
time  the  term  was  applied  to  a  bottle 
perforated  and  ornamented  at  the  top, 
used  for  sprinkling  perfume,  or  to  a 
pan  for  burning  any  odoriferous  sub- 
stance. 

Censors  ^*'^"'*'*"^)'  ^^''^  •>ffi<'ers  in  an- 
cient  Rome  who  each  held 
oifice  for  eighteen  months,  and  whose 
business  was  to  draw  up  a  register  of 
the  citizens  and  the  amount  of  their  prop- 
erty, for  the  purposes  of  taxatiim;  to 
keep  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  citi- 
eens,  for  which  purpose  they  had  power  to 
censure  vice  and  immoralitv  bv  inflii^ting 
a  public  mark  of  ignominy  on  the  offend- 
er;  and  to  superintend  the  duancial  ad- 
tninistration  and  the  keeping  up  of  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  office  was  the  highest 
in  the  state  next  to  the  dictatorship,  and 
was  invested  with  a  kind  of  sacred  char- 
acter.   Tli»  term  is  now  applied  to  an 
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oflicer  empowered  to  examine  books  be* 
fore  publication.  See  Bookt,  Centorihip 
of. 

Census  ("^^'susK  with  the  Romans 
a  registered  statement  of  the 
particulars  of  a  perMon's  property  .for 
taxation  purposes;  an  mumeration  and 
register  of  the  Roman  citiisens  and  their 
property,  introduced  by  King  Servius 
Tullius  B.C.  577.  In  modem  times  a 
census  is  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country,  accompanied  by  any 
other  information  that  may  be  deemed 
useful.  In  most  civilized  countries  such 
enumerations  now  talce  place  at  fixed  in- 
ter>-al8.  Tlie  first  authentic  census  in 
France  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
liOO;  since  3S22  it  has  been  taken  every 
five  years.  The  lii-st  census  in  Russia 
was  taken  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great 
in  1723,  and  it  was  decreed  that  it  should 
bo  repeated  every  twenty  years.  It  now 
takes  plaee  more  fretiueutly.  In  Prussia 
the  practice  of  takiug  a  cpuhus  of  the 
population  dates  from  tlie  time  of  Fred- 
erick the  (Jreat.  Kven  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  Oermnu  Empire  all  the 
principal  states  of  Germany  liad  united 
for  purposes  of  enumeration,  and  a  <en- 
Bus  was  taken  every  three  years.  The 
first  census  of  the  new  German  Empire 
was  taken  in  1S71,  since  when  there  lias 
been  a  census  every  five  years.  The  first 
census  of  the  United  States  took  place  in 
1790,  the  first  of  (Jrent  Britain  in  IfSOl 
of  Ireland  in  1811,  and  of  the  British  em- 
pire in  1871.  A>riUe  from  Germany,  it 
IS  common  to  take  a  census  every  ten 
years. 

Cent,  tjENTiMB  (sent:  sio-t«m).  etc.. 
'  the  name  of  a  small  coin  ib 
various  countries,  so  called  as  being 
equal  to  a  hundredth  part  of  some  other 
coin.  In  the  United  States  and  in  Can- 
Hda  the  cent  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
dollar.  In  France  the  centime  is  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  franc.  Similar  coins 
are  the  fcwtato  of  Chile;  and  the  ecu- 
tenmo  of  Italy,  Peru.  etc.  Cents  or  cen- 
times, and  their  equivalents,  are  written 
dimply  as  decimals  of  the  unit  of  value. 
Xbe  first  United  States  cent,  authorized 
by  act  of  congress,  April  22,  1792,  was 
■  ^JSfi.*'"'  weighing  264  grains;  reduced 
in  1783  to  208  grains,  in  1796  to  168 
grains ;  discontinued  in  1857.  The  nickel 
cent,  weighing  72  grains,  composed  of 
»»  per  cent  copper  and  12  per  cent 
nickel,  authorized  in  ia'57,  was  discon- 
t"».«>«i  in  1864.  The  bronze  cent, 
weight  48  grains,  composed  of  95  per 
cent  copper  and  5  per  cent  of  tin  and 
zinc,  was  authorized  in  1864. 
CentaUrea  (8«n:ttt're-a),  a  very  ex- 
"•^^     tensive  genus  of  berbao 


ceous  plants,  nat  order  Composite ;  of  no 
importance. 

Centaurs  l"*"'**"^'  *°  ^'^^^  "y"* 

fabulous  beings  represented 
as  half  man,  half  horse.  The  earliest 
notices  of  them, 
however,  merely 
represent  them  as 
a  raee  of  wild  and 
savage  men  inhab- 
iting the  m  o  u  n- 
tains  and  forests 
ofThessaly.  Myth- 
ology relates  the 
combats  of  the 
Centaurs  with  Her- 
cules. Theseus  and 
Pirithofis.  The 
♦  'entaurs  Nessus, 
Chiron,  and  others 
are  famous  in  an- 
cient fable. 

Centaunis<^T 

rus),    a    constella-  

tion   of  the  south-  Centaur.— Antique  &tatu« 
era  hemi  s  p  h  e  r  o,      'n  Vatican  Museum, 
near   the   south    pole,    e.   and    jv.   of   the 
^outhern  Cross. 

CentaUrV  (?«'''-fn!")»  tl»e  Urythraa 
,  ,  .  ^"^  t,entaUHum,  an  annual 
i  fl"  the  gentian  family  with  pretty 
red  flowers.  It  is  common  tliroughout 
J^.urope.  and  is  extolled  for  its  raediijinal 
properties  by  the  old  herbalists.  It  is 
common  in  England,  especially  on  dry. 
sandy,  or  chalky  soils. 

CentaVO    (sen-taVo).     S  e  Cent. 

Centenary  (sen'te-na-rl).    the   et.m- 
'     roemoration  of  any  event. 
"'« ,  b'rth    of   a    great    man,    whi<  h 
occurred  100  years  before. 

Centennial  Exposition,  ?,V'"':'' •? 

.1.   m  M    J  1    I..      .      - **>"■  ll''ld 

at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
f"??-  .  I'  *'as  the  first  international  fair 
held  in  America  and  everv  eflfort  was 
put  forth  to  make  it  notable.  A  large 
space  was  set  aside  in  Fairmount  Park 
and  many  buildings,  small  and  large,  were 
erected,  the  Main  Exhibition  Building 
?b)^"?^.*,*P*^®  "'  21.27  acres.  It  was 
1800  feet  long  and  404  feet  wide.  The 
various  nations  made  imposing  exhibitions 
of  their  products,  and  taught  the  Ameri- 
»ifii  ""^f"'  le«*«'"'*  »°  the  field  of  art, 
while  the  Americans  had  equal  lessooa 
for  them  in  the  field  of  machinery.  A 
notable  event  was  the  exhibit  of  the  tele- 
phone,  then  first  shown.  The  number  of 
visitow  during  the  six  months  of  tbe 
exposition   was    9,910,968,   thTgreatSt 
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nnmber  on  on*  dtj  btAag  274,019.    Two  r*mrt*it»raAm       a      mx 

of  the  buUdlnga  were  left  ae  permanent  ^^wSTraW*      See  Thermometer. 

acquleition.    of   Philadelphia:    Memorial  Ceiltiine.      Ste  Cent. 

Hall,  which  hai  now  a  large  collection  of  _  ^/^  .. 

industrial  art  objects,  and  Horticultural  CentlDCde      (sfnti-pfid),  a  term   ap- 


Centipede  (Seolopmdra). 

.    common    centipede,    found    in    the 
United    States,    is    quite    harmless,    but 


lonfitudinally  amidships.  It  tends  to 
prevent  leeway  and  gives  the  vessel 
greater  stabili^  when  under  a  press  of 
canvas. 

Center  of  Gravity,  i^U'tJough 

which  the  line  of  the  resultant  of  the 
weights   of   all    the   particles   composing 

the  body  always  passes,  whatever  be  the  ^ne 

position  of  the  body.  Unit         ,    __    ^ __..„..,.^,    „„» 

C!<»nt»r  of  fl-vrfttinn      the  point   at  Jno"®  o'  tropical  countries  belonging  to 

i/enieroz  uyrauou,    which   if  the  t^e  genus  Scolopendra  inflict  severe  and 

whole  mass  of  a  revolving  body  were  col-  often  dangerous  bites.     They  sometimes 

lected,  the  rotatory  effect  would  remain  srow  to  a  foot  in  length, 

unaltered.  Cciltlivre  (»ent-lS'v6r),    Susanna,    a 

Center  of  Oscillation,  Sf^t^  ^i.t  ^^  ^  Li„eoinshlJt';Sem"a?1fimS¥r£ 

suspended  by  an  axis  at  which,  if  all  man,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  1667* 
the  matter  were  concentrated,  the  oscil-  died  1723.  After  being  twice  left  a  widow 
lations  would  be  performed  in  the  same  within  a  shon  time  of  her  marriage  she 
time.  took  for  a  third  husband  Joseph  Cent- 
Center  of  J^OSSUre.  that  point  of  }»J«,  chief  cook  to  Queen  Anne.  She 
vcubv;^  V*  .Kx«;BBiue,  ^  ^^^  ^^  had  some  success  as  an  actress,  but  her 
which  the  whole  amount  of  pressure  may  fame  rests  on  The  Busybody,  The  Wonder, 
be  applied  with  the  same  effect  as  it  A,  ^old  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  and  14  other 
would  produce  if  distributed;  specific-  P'ays,  all  of  which  were  published  in  a 
ally,  in  hydrostatics,  that  point  in  the  collected  edition,  1761.  Mrs.  Centlivre 
side  of  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid  to  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Steele,  Far- 
which,  if  a  force  were  applied  equal  to  Quhar,  Rowe,  and  other  wits  of  the 
the   total    pressure   and   in    the   opposite  uay. 

direction,   it  would   exactly   balance   the  Centner    (sent'nftr),  a  common  name 

effort  of  the  total  pressure.  vcumc*     ^^  ^j^^  p^nHnanf  «*  Ti'.".„^„ 


The  same  name  is  given  to  the  woodwork  -'*'—-»'    poem  formed  out  of  verses  taken 

or  framing  on  which  any  vaulted  work  is  from  one  or  more  poets,  so  arranged  as 

constructed.     The  centering  of  a  bridge  to  form  a  distinct  poem. 

has   to  keep   the  stones  or  vousioira  in  nAnfnrlii       a^^  r>    <     • 

position  till  they  are  keyed  in,  that  is,  ^CJltOrDl.     See  Centurtpe. 

S^Sbe^/'/toZ^^ffThelent^r.  ""^"'"^^  Central  America,  ^f,X»,P?S?\?; 

Centerville  fs«;n't''/-^»),  a  city,  capi.  the  states  in  that  portion  of  the  American 
tal  or  Appanoose  Co.,  continent  between  Mexico  in  the  north 
iowa,  30  miles  s.  w.  of  Ottumwa.  Manu-  and  Colombia  in  the  south.  It  includes 
faituring  is  iin  important  industry,  and  the  six  republics  of  Costa  Rica,  Nica- 
ct)al  IS  extt-nsivelj  luiui-d,  wtiile  there  ragua,  Salvador.  Honduras,  Gnntemala 
are  iron,  brick  uud  otiier  iudustrii-s.  and  Panama,  and  the  iiriti.sL  colony  of 
Pi.p.  taXiS.  •  Honduras,  On  either  side  ore  the  Carib- 
Gentiare  (»«^tt-t>«lr),  a  French  meas-  bean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  en- 
ure, the  hundredth  part  of  tire  area  is  about  181,500  sq.  miles  It  is 
an  are;  a  square  meter,  equal  to  1.18  generally  mountainous,  contains  a  number 
«quare  yards.  of  active  volcaoow  aod  is  a  rich  but  little 
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devdotied  rerion.  A  Coitral  Ametkan 
Court  of  Jiutice  was  set  up  in  1907.  A 
K  i"*'!*!  Affi"?**"*  Conference  was  esUb- 
Usned  in  1900  at  wliicli  acreements  have 
been  made  regarding  uniform  monetary, 
metric,  consular,  postal  and  fiscal  systenM. 
Central  Falls.  ^  ^^^^  <>'  Providence 
Au.  „,*  county.  Rhode  Island, 
4%_  miles  w.  of  Providence.  There  is  a 
vanety  of  manufactures,  including  glass, 
Hosiery,  lace,  thread,  yam,  cotton  goods, 
S*  of  Siv  leather,  paper  boxes,  etc. 
Pop.  J4,000. 

Central  Forces.  *®  toreea  wUch 

.    .  ...  '    cause     a     moving 

body  on  which  they  act  to  tend  towards 
or  recede  from  the  center  of  motion,  or 
that  point  which  remains  at  rest  while 
all  the  other  parts  of  a  body  move  round 
it.  The  force  with  which  the  revolving 
body  tends  to  fly  from  the  center  is 
called  the  centrifugcU  force,  and  the  force 
which  causes  it  to  tend  towards  the 
center  of  motion  is  called  the  centripetal 
force.^ 

Centralia  (sen-tra'li-a),  a  dtv  of 
vcubxiuxa  JjarioQ  county,  Illinois,  00 
miles  E.  by  8.  of  St.  Louis.  Has  numer- 
ous industries,  and  is  a  shipping  point  for 
large  quantities  of  fruit;  also  a  coal 
mining  center.    Pop.  0680. 

Centralization  (sen-tral-i-za'shun), 
vr«uMfUAA»Mwii      g  jgj^  jjj  ^  specific 

sense  applied  to  a  sjrstem  of  government 
where  the  tendency  is  to  administer  by 
the  central  government  matters  which 
had  been  previously,  or  might  very  well 
be,  under  the  management  of  local  author- 
ities 


cemes,  umbels,  und  corymbs.    The  labui^ 
num,  hemlock,  and  daisy  are  examples. 

Centrifugal    and    Centripetal 

Force.       ^^  central  ForcM. 

Centnrion  (sen-tOr'i-on),  in  the  an- 
cient Roman  army,  the 
commander  of  a  century,  or  UmIv  of  1(M) 
men,  but  afterwanls  an  indefinite  num- 
ber, the  sixtieth  part  of  a  legion.  Thi? 
rank  of  a  centurion  corresponded  pretty 
much  to  that  of  a  captain  in  moilo<'n 
armies. 

Centnrine  (chMi-ta'ri-pa;  anc.  Cen- 
^  "  **^  *«rwo).  a£n  eaUed  Oen- 
toroi,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Catania, 
situated  in  a  fertile  district  yielding  soda, 
sulphur,  and  marble.  The  ancient  city, 
of  which  considerable  remains  exist 
(antique  coins,  gems  and  vases  bcinK 
abundantly  found),  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  Sicily.  Pop.  10,898. 
Centnry  (/en'tO-ri;  Latin  oenturia, 
*  from  centum,  a  hundred), 
one  of  the  divisions  or  companies  into 
which  the  Roman  legions  were  divided, 
originally  100  men.  This  name  was  also 
given  to  the  divisions  of  the  six  classes 
of  the  people  introduced  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius.  According  to  Livy,  the  first  class 
contained  eighty-two,  to  which  were  addod 
the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  knights ;  the 
three  following  classes  had  each  twenty 
centuries;  the  fifth,  thirty-four;  and  the 
sixth  only  one  century.  From  this  usage 
it  has  been  applied  to  indicate  a  period  of 
one  hundred  years,  in  which  sense  It  is 
now  alone  used. 


Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  Centnry-plant    ^  popular  name  of 


cina,  or  American  aloe,  arising  from  the 
erroneous  idea  that  it  blooms  only  once 
in  a  century. 

Ceos.     ^**  ^<"'- 


Cephalaspis    lrrf!|'-?^'Pl"  =  . ^^''•, ^*'- 

.  *  *  pnaW,  the  head,  and  a»- 

pts,   a  shield),  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid 


an  extensive  British  territory  in  India, 

which  was  formed  in  October,  1903,  by  the 

amalgamation  of   the  Central   Provinces 

and    the    Hyderabad    Assigned   Districts. 

The  total  area  of  the  provinces  is  113,281 

sq.  miles,  and  the  population  of  that  area  ri*«.l.»xli-        S«.».  Tnar-n/^n^K^ 

in  1911   was  13,916,308.     The  province  CepnaellS.       «««  Ipecacuanha 

consists  of  the  five  British  divisions  of 

Jnbbulpore,    Nerbudda,    Nagpur,    Chatis- 

garh,  and  Berar.     The  administration  is 

in  the  hands  of  a  chief  commissioner  on 

behalf  of  the  governor-general  of  India. 

Agriculture  is  in  an  active  state,  wheat. 

rice,  and  cotton  being  grown.    The  chief 

industries  are  cotton  and  coal. 

Centrifngal    and    Centripetal 

(sen-trif'a-gnl.  sen-trip'e-tal),  in  botany, 
t<»rms  applied  to  two  kinds  of  Inflorer*- 
cenee,  the  former  being  that  in  which  the 
ttrminal  or  central  flower  is  the  first  to 
expand,  as  in  a  tnie  cyme  (examples,  fishes  occurring  in  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
elder  and  valerian),  the  latter  being  that  stone,  belonging  to  the  same  order  as 
kind  in  which  the  lower  or  outer  flower  the  bony  pikes  and  sturgeon.  They  have 
is  the  first  to  expand,  as  In  spikes,  ra-  longish  bodies;  the  head  is  large  and 
10— U— 3 


Cephalaapis  Lyellil. 
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CNMcnt-sbaped,  beartng  a  clow  r«iein« 
blance  to  the  abape  of  a  saddler'a  knife, 
and  is  protected  by  a  large  buckler* 
shaped  plate  whicb  is  prolonged  into  a 
Voint  on  either  aide. 

Cephalization  te?i^'S£VrokJ5 

\o  denote  a  tendency  in  the  development 
of  animals  towards  a  localization  of  Im- 
portant parts  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  the 
bead,  as  by  tbe  transfer  of  locomotive 
members  or  limbs  to  tbe  head  (in  tbe 
Cephalopoda,  for  example).  The  term 
is  also  used  to  indicate  tbe  degree  in 
which  tbe  brain  dominates  over  tbe  other 
parts  of  the  animal  structure. 

Cephalonia    (^-'al-O'nl-a;   ancient 
wvyucMvuAn    ^   phaUenia),  an  island 
■^  of    Greece,    the    largest    of    the    Ionian 

^Hlands,  w.  of  the  Morea,  at  tbe  entrance 
of  tbe  Gulf  uf  Patras,  about  31  milps  in 
length,  and  from  5  to  12  in  broadth; 
area,  about  260  square  mileR;  pop. 
71.235.  The  coautline  \»  very  irrogiilar 
and  deeply  marked  with  indentutious, 
and  the  surface  is  rugged  and  mountain- 
ous, rising  in  Monte  Negro,  the  ancient 
iEnos,  to  a  height  of  5380  feet.  There 
is  rather  a  deficiency  of  water  on  the 
island.  Tbe  principal  towns  are  Argos' 
toil  and  Lixuri.  The  chief  exports  are 
currants,  oil,  and  grain;  wine,  cheeso, 
etc.,  are  also  exported.  The  manufac- 
tures are  inconsiderable.  Earthquakes 
are  not  infrequent.  One  of  tbe  most  do- 
Btructi'"'  nras  that  of  the  year  1807.  See 
Ionian  islanda. 

Cephalopoda  ( sef  -  a  - 1  o  p '  o  -  d  a  > , 

wv^uuAv^vua,  ceph'alopods  (Or. 
kephaU,  head;  poua,  podoa,  foot),  n 
class  of  the  mollusca,  tbe  highest  in 
organization  in  that  division  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  characterized  by  having 
the  organs  of  prehension  and  locomotion, 
called  tentacles  or  arms,  attached  to  the 
head.  Tbe  arms  are  furnished  with 
numerous  suckers,  and  enable  them  to 
cling  to  and  entangle  their  prey ;  and 
they  have  a  pair  of  well-developed  jaws 
and  eyes.  They  are  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, Tetrabranchiata  (fom-gilled)  and 
Dibranchiata  ( two-gilled ) .  The  nauti- 
lus and  the  fossil  genera  Orthoceras, 
Ammonitea,  Qoniatitea,  etc..  belong  to 
the  Tetrabranchiata,  in  which  the  ani- 
mal has  an  external  shell.  The  dibrau- 
chiate  group  includes  the  argonaut,  the 
octopus  or  eight-armed  cuttlefishes,  and 
the  ten-armed  forms,  as  the  calamartis, 
the  fossil  belemnitcs,  etc.  The  aliell  is  in 
all  these  internal  (being  known  as  the 
'pen'  and  tbe  'cuttle-bone')  in  some 
rudimentary.  The  fossil  Cephalopoda  are 
multitudinous.  See  Argonaut,  Calamary, 
yaut%lua.  Sepia,  etc. 


Cephaloptera  (■e'-*i-op't*r-a :    or. 

w«yu«Mvyi.«;«fi.  jtepAnW,  head;  p««« 
roN,  a  wing),  a  genus  of  cartilaginous 
fishes  of  the  ray  family,  having  a  pair 
of  little  fins  whicb  stand  out  from  the 
head  like  horns ;  hence  called  fin-headed 
rays  or  horned  rays.  Only  one  spcn-ies 
(C.  Oiorna)  has  been  found  near  th» 
British  coasts. 

Cephalothorax  {.-^-^eVtr'^ti: 

ment  in  spiders,  scorpions,  crustaceans, 
etc.,  consisting  of  the  head  and  thorax 
combined. 


DlAORAIC  OF  A  CtTTLE-FlSH. 

ni.  Mandibles  ;  n, cerebrftl  ganglia ;  /,  liver;  p, 
intestine;  o,  ovary;  g,  gilh;  t,  Ink-baB  ; /,  fui> 
uel ;  «,  internal  skeleton,  or  'cuttle-boue.' 

Cepheus  ^^'J}^^\'  »  ^/''^  J^'^f  "J 

*  £itbiopia    and     husband     of 

Cassiopeia ;    his    name    was    given    to    a 
lunstellation    of    stars    in    the    northeru 
hemisphere     surrounded     by     Cassiopeia, 
Ursa  Major,  Draco,  and  Cygnus. 
Ceram      (s*-ram'),    an    island    in    the 

.  Moluccas,  lying  west  of  New 

(lUinea ;  area  about  7000  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
estimated  at  less  than  lOO.CMK).  It  is 
about  200  miles  long  with  an  average 
width  of  35  miles.  Its  interior  is  trav- 
o5SS?  py  mountain  ranges  from  6000  to 
8000  feet  high,  but  is  little  known.    Tfaf 


Ceramiacea 

vetttotlon  is  luxuriant,  the  Wfo-palm 
•upplylnr  the  chief  f,KKl  of  the  inGb" 
tants  as  well  an  an  artitle  of  trade. 
Clove  and  outweg  tnes  grow  wild,  and 
mafnificent  trees  abound  in  the  foreHta. 
The  coast  people  are  bold  tiBhera  and 
navigators.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
roast  are  of  Malay  origin,  the  interior  he- 

lu'  Sf*12'"^  ^K  Alfoories.  It  is  held  by 
the  Netherlands. 

Ceramiacese    <«^-fn'n-i-ft'8e.«),  a  nat- 

«^«,^^A  /*!  V  "™'  ""''*''  »f  cellular 
senwceds  (Algff.).  consisting  of  thread- 
like. JolntofI  plants  of  n  red  or  brown-red 
eoior.  The  spores  are  in  inasNes  in  trans- 
parent meinbninous  sacs,  and  the  tetra- 
spores  are  external.  The  Chondrui 
crtgpiiit,  or  carrageen  moss;  the  Rkodo- 
mrnia  palmiitn.  or  dulse ;  and  the  Plomria 
tenax,  extensively  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  a  Blue  and  varnish,  belong  to  this 
order. 

Ceramic  Art    (?e-ram'ik:  ke-ram'lli), 
...  .        that      department      of 

plastic  art  which  comprises  all  objects 
made  of  baited  clay,  as  vases,  cups,  urns, 
bnssi-rilievi  statuettes,  etc.,  and  including 
all  the  varieties  of  earthenware  and  por- 
eelain  which  can  be  regarded  as  works  of 
art. 

Cerastes    (ser-as't^z :  Or.,  from  keraa, 
a  horn),  a  genus  of  Afri«-an 
vipers,  remarkable  for  their  fatal  venom 
and  for  two  little  horns  formed  by  the 


Oerbania— Mitlqu* 
bFr)tize. 


CerastM  vulgaria, 

scales  above  the  eyes.  Hence  they  have 
received  the  name  of  horned  vipers.  The 
tail  IS  very  distinct  from  the  body.  C. 
nilgana  is  the  horned  viper  of  Northern 
Alrica.  a  species  known  to  the  ancients, 
iliere  are  several  other  species. 
CeraSUS  (^er'a-sus),  the  cherry  genus 
of  trees. 

Cerate  (s«'i"t).  the  name  of  an  ex- 
1  1-  .,f^'"'>«l  medicament,  more  or 
leas  liquid  having  for  its  basis  wax  and 
oil.  Simple  cerate  consists  of  8  oz.  of 
lard  and  4  of  white  wax  melted  together 
and  stirred  till  cold.  lOKetner 

CeratodnS    (se-rat'a-dus),  a  genus  of 

Dipnoi  or  lun^-Sres.  ^MX^^! 
niunda  or  native  salmon  of  the  Austra- 


Cerebro-tpinal 

'"'  "°!F  „l»«t*e«n  the  oldest  surrlrliig 
group  of  fishes  and  the  lowest  air-brefttb< 
ing  animals.  It  is  said  to  leave  the 
water  and  go  on  the  flats  after  vegetable 
r«KKJ.  but  its  traveling  powers  cannot  be 
great. 

Cerberus  (8*>"b*r-U8).  in  classical 
.  „  .  mythology,  the  dog-moDster 
of  Hades,  vari- 
ously described  as 
having  a  hundred, 
fifty,  and  three 
heads,  with  a  ser- 
pent's tail,  and  a 
mane  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  vari- 
ous snakes.  It  was 
subdued  by  Heracles 
(Hercules). 

Ceroaria  <»*r-kfl'. 

n-a),a 
name  formerly 
given  to  a  supposed 
genus  of  Entozoa, 
at  first  mistaken  for 
Infusoria,  but  now 
known  to  be  the 
second   larval   stage 

of  a  trematode  worm  or  fluke.  It  is  • 
tadpole-like  body,  which  becomes  en- 
cysted, and  gives  rise  to  the  sexual  forma. 
CerClS.  See  Juda$  Tree. 

Cercopithecns  (sir-ko-pi-theiins),  • 

,  'T        .   .  genua     of    monkeys, 

one  of  them  being  the  Diana  monkey  10. 
Diana)  another  the  Mona  monkey  Ic. 
Mona).  '    ^ 

CerdiO  ikef'^ik).  k>ng  of  the  West 
Saxons,  who  invaded  England 
about  the^  end  of  the  Kth  century,  and 
established  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  about 
r  .  :.  ¥  ^'*  <'^'>'h  J"  534  his  kingdom 
««J?"^*''®  present  counties  of  Berks. 
Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Hants  (including  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Cere    ^?'"^'  ^^^  "«''«^  *'k>n  that  covers 
,      .the  base  of  the  bill  in  some  birds, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  exercise  a  tac- 
tile sense. 

Cerealla.    see  Cere». 

Cereals  C8«'r?-alz),  a  term  derived 
„„.-  mi-  ."  Ceres,  the  goddess  of 
corn.  Though  sometimes  extended  to 
leguminous  plants,  as  beans,  lentils,  etc.. 
it  is  more  usually  and  properly  confined 
to  the  Gramineas,  as  wheat,  barley  rye 
oats,  and  other  grasses,  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  their  seed  as  food. 
Cerebration  (f^r-ebra'shun),  exer- 
K«.„  .  tion  or  action  of  the 

Main,  conscious  or  unconscious. 


lian  rivers,  measures  from  3  to  6  feet  in    «      'v ""  "*,  ""^""»«-»"U8. 

length,  and  forms  an  interesting  connect-   CcrebrO-Spinal     <  ^^f^^P*'"*'  > 


the 


Cerebmm  and  CerebeUnm 


Oenuniiumi  OUtndf 


krain  and  apinal  cord  together,  looked  on 
M  forming  one  nerve  man. 

Cerebrum     and     Cerebellnm. 

Bee  Brain. 

Cereopiii  tSSmSa^o'  tK"?U 

the  only  species  being  0.  Nova  BoUan- 
ditr,  called  New  Holland  or  Australian 

Patpa  (s^'rta),  a  Roman  goddess,  cor- 
VCACB  responding  to  tlie  (Jreek  VimK 
t$r ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Krunos  and 
Rhea,  and  the  mother  of  ProMerpine  and 
Bacchus.  She  was  the  goddeHH  of  the 
earth  in  its  capacity  of  bringing  forth 
fruits,     especially     watching     over     the 

frowth  of  grain  and  other  plants.  The 
tomans  celebrated  in  her  honor  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Ck.>rcalia.  Ceres  was  always 
represented  in  full  attire,  her  attributes 
being  ears  of  corn  and  poppies,  and  her 
sacrifices  consisted  of  pigs  and  cows.— 
Also  a  planet  discovered  by  M.  Piazzi  at 
Palermo,  in  Sicily,  in  1801.  It  wax  the 
first  discovered  of  the  asteroids.  Its  size 
is  less  than  that  of  the  moon. 
GereUS  (se're-us),  a  genus  of  cactuses, 
natives  of  tropical  America, 
with  large  funnel-shaped  flowers.  Many 
are  night-flowering  plants,  like  C.  grandi- 

^'6ra  of  the   W.   Indies    well   known   in 
othouses  as  the  night-blooming  Cereus. 

Ceriama.    See  Sertemo. 

fieriimnla  (cher-6-ny6'l4),  a  town  of 

ince  of  and  24  milos  s.  E.  frutu  Foggia. 
It  has  linen  manufactures  and  a  trade 
in  almouds,  cotton,  etc.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune 34,195. 

Cericro  (cher-e'gS;  anc.  Cythera),  a 
vcAAgw  Greek  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, south  of  the  Morea,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait ;  area 
about  100  sq.  miles.  It  is  mountainous 
and  barren,  though  some  of  the  valleys 
are  fertile,  producing  corn,  wine,  and 
olives.  Excellent  honey  is  produced. 
Sheep,  hares,  and  qiiails  are  abundant. 
I'op.  about  15,000.  The  island  is  usually 
known  by  its  ancient  name  Upthera.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop. 
Cerinthus  (s^r-in'thus),  the  founder 
\>ciiui.uuB  ^f  ^  heretical  sect  of  the 
first  century  whose  doctrines  were  a  mix- 
ture of  Judaism  and  Gnosticism,  and 
against  whom  the  Gospel  of  John  was 
supposed  to  have  been  written. 

Cerite.  See   Cerium. 

Cerithinm  (s«r-ith'i-um).  the  typical 

genus  of  a  family  of  gas- 

teropodous    molluscs,    containing    numer- 

otM  species,  both  marine  and  fresh-water. 


and  haTlng  apiral,  elongated,  nnd  many- 
wborled  ahella. 

Cerinm  (••'ri-nm),  »  rare  metal,  die- 
uenum  coyntd  in  1826.  in  a  Swed- 
Ish  mineral  known  by  the  name  of  cerite. 
It  exists  also  in  a  few  other  minerals. 
It  is  obtained  aa  a  powder  in  small 
quantities. 

CeropUitioArt   i^-^^T^^J,: 

ling  in  wax. 

CerOXVlon  (»*P-ok8'i-lon).  a  genus  of 
VCiru&jrxtta  g^^j^    American    palms: 

the  wax-palm. 

CerretO  (j^her-rft'tO),  a  town  in  South 
Italy,  province  of  Benevento, 
on  the  slope  of  Mount  Matese,  a  pleas- 
ant town  with  a  handsome  cathedral. 
Pop.  5343. 

Cerro  de  Pasco  <*"'/'*  ^^  pus'ko, 

w««Av  uv  *i»avw  jj  ^^^ij  q£  Peru, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Junin, 
14,275  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  town  came  into  existence  in  ItiSO, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  veins 
of  silver  there.  The  climate  is  trying 
and  the  whole  place  uninviting,  though 
it  still  contains  the  most  productive  of 
the  Peruvian  mines.  Pop.  alntut  14,- 
(KX). 
n^rialrln     (cber-t&l'dO),  a  small  town 

B.  w.  from  Florence.  It  is  the  birth- 
place, was  long  the  home,  and  now  con- 
tains the  ashes  of  Boccaccio,  and  many 
interesting  relics.     Pop.   4552. 

nprfhin.  (s^r'thi-a),  a  genus  of  inses- 
vci  i,iun   gjj^j^j  jjjj.jg^  jypg  ^j  j^g  j^jjj. 

ily  CerthladsB  or  Creepers.  See  Creepera. 
flprfinrari   (s^r-she-o-rft'rl),    in    law, 

superior  court  to  call  up  the  records  of 
an  inferior  court  or  remove  a  cause  there 
depending,  that  it  may  be  tried  in  the 
superior  court  This  writ  is  obtained 
upon  the  complaint  of  a  party  that  he 
has  not  received  justice,  or  that  he  can- 
not have  an  impartial  trial  in  the  in- 
ferior court. 

Certosa  di  Pavia    a^'iti*^  itai' 

ian  monastery  near  Pavia,  founded  in 
1396  by  Galeaizo  Visconti,  Duke  of 
Milan.  The  church  is  a  splendid  build- 
ing. 

Cemlenm    (se-rS'le-um),  a  blue  plg- 
ment,   consisting  of   sian- 
nate  and  protoxide  of  cobalt  mixed  with 
stannic  acid  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

Cemminons  Glands  i I «' *^'°l k"' 

u  8  )  ,  t  b  e 
glands  of  the  ear  which  secrete  the  ceru- 
men or  wax  which  lubricates  tlie  passage 
to  the  tympanum  and  prevents  the  en- 
trance  of  foreign  matter. 


Cemie 

Gemie  ^f*'.'"^^'  *''''*•  '»•<'.  carbonate 
»i.  .  1  ?'  '??'*  produced  by  expoainc 
the  metal  in  thin  plates  to  the  Taper  of 
acetic  acid  or  vineKar.  It  in  much  used 
jn  painting,  and  a  coimetlc  in  made  from 

Cernsite  (■•'ni/it).  a  native  carbon- 
.1.-  „  .  u  ■'/  "'  I«'nd.  next  to  galena 
the  most  abundant  ore  of  lead.  Its  soe- 
dfic  gravity  ia  0.4  to  0.0.  When  heated 
It  decrepitates,  and  is  converted  into 
oxide  of  lead. 

Cervantes  Saavedra  ^l^n^^'l^' 

%r    __-  sa-a-vn  ara) 

Miguel  DE  author  of  Don  Quixote,  born 
at  Alcalfl  de  Ilenares  in  1547,  and  re- 
moved thence  to  Madrid  at  the  age  of 
■even.  lie  commenced  writing  verses  at 
an  early  age,  and  his  pastoral  Filena  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Cardinal  Acquaviva, 

7  ^?^i?*L**^*^*''°P'"''*^  to  Italy  a"  page, 
in  1570  he  served  under  Colonna  in  the 
war  against  the  Turljs  and  African  cor- 
sairs, and  in  the  battle  of  I^panto  (1571) 

k  *.*?*  J"**."'  •''"  l^'t  liand.  After  this 
he  joined  the  troops  at  Naples,  in  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  icing,  winning  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  soldier.  In  1575. 
while  returning  to  his  country,  he  was 
IomI^  I/h  ♦'"""''•.Arnaut  Mami.  and 
sold  in  Algiers  as  a  slave— a  condition  in 
Which  he  remained  for  five  vears,  dis- 
playing great  fortitude.  In  1580  his 
friends  and  relations  at  length  ransomed 
him,  and,  rejoining  his  old  regiment,  he 
tought  in  the  naval  battle  and  subse- 
quent storming  of  Tercelra.  In  1583. 
however,  he  retired  from  service,  and 
recommenced  his  literary  work,  publish- 
ing in  1584  his  pastoral  Galatea.  In  the 
same  year  he  married,  and  lived  for  a 
long  time  by  writing  for  the  stage,  to 
wliich  he  contributed  between  twenty 
and  thirty  plays,  of  which  two  only  have 
survived.  From  1588  to  1599  he  lived 
fMired  at  Seville,  where  he  held  a  small 
omce.  He  did  not  appear  again  as  an 
author  till  1005,  when  he  produced  the 
hret  part  of  Don  Quixote,  a  work  having, 
as  its  immediate  aim,  the  satirical  treat- 
ment of  the  novels  of  chivalry  then  popu- 
lar, but  embodying  at  the  same  time 
Human  types  of  cosmopolitan  interest 
and  having  a  profounder  bearing  upon 
V^to"u^°  *'"  express  object  covered.  In 
iblJ  his  twelve  Exemplary  Novels  (his 
best  work  after  Don  Quixote),  in  1014 
^as  JoHrney  to  Varnaaaua,  and  in  1015 
eight  new  dramas,  with  intermezzos,  were 
pub  ished.  In  1014  an  unknown  writer 
published,  under  the  name  of  Alonzo  Fer- 
nandez de  Avellaneda,  a  continuation  of 
Uon  Quixote,  full  of  abuse  of  Cervantes, 
Who  thereupon  published  the  real  con- 
unuaUon,  which  was  the  last  work  of 


Ceipedet 


his  Issued  durinn  his  lifetime.  His  novel 
Pernlea  and  titgitmunda  was  published 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Madrid  on  the  same  day  aa  that  of 
Shakespere,  April  23,  1616. 
Cervetri  (''h?f-''»'trt),  a  tmall  place 
,  :  In  Italy,  prov.  Rome,  where 

formerly  stood  the  ancient  Etruscan  city 
of  C»re.  It  has  yielded  many  artistic 
and  other  objects  of  Etruscan  manufac- 
ture. 

Cervldae.     see  Cervu: 

Cervin  Capf-^an),  Mont  (German, 
„.;  .\  ilatterhorn;  Italian,  Monte 
titlvto),  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  Pen- 
nine Alps,  on  the  8.  frontiers  of  canton 
Valais,  about  6  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Zermatt. 
It  is  an  almost  inaccessible  obelisk  of 
rock,  starting  up  from  an  immense  gla- 
cier to  a  height  of  14.837  feet.  The  peak 
was  first  ascended  by  a  party  of  four 
Knglish  travelers  and  three  guides  in 
July,  180i«,  but  three  of  the  party  and  a 
guide  perished  in  the  descent. 
CerVUS  (««'r'vus),  the  genus  of  ani- 
nials  to  which  the  stag  be- 
long, forming  the  type  of  the  deer 
family,  Cervidae. 

Cesarotti  (fhe-sA-rot'te).  M  Etc  If  I- 
I.  I  .  .  °^^  '"'®  ♦>'  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Italian  literati  of  the  18th 
century,  born  at  Padua  in  1730,  where 
he  became  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  sub- 
sequently professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages.  Besides  his  own 
poems,  his  works  include  translations  of 
Voltaire  s  tragedies,  Ossian,  Demosthe- 
nes and  the  ///ad,  and  essays  on  the 
i'htloaophy  of  Languages,  on  Studies, 
etc.  He  died  in  1808. 
Cesena  (^lie-sa'nA),  a  town  of  Cen- 
,  .*"'  Italy,  province  of  Forli. 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Savio.  at  the 
toot  of  a  mountain.  It  has  u  handsome 
town-house,  a  cathedral,  and  some  silk- 
mills.     Pop.  12,245. 

Cesnola     (ches-ndla).    Count    Luioi 
t        !  .^A^***      M'      an      Italian- 

American  soldier  and  archaeologist,  born 
near  Turin,  Italy.  1S32,  served  in  the 
war  against  Austria  (1848-9)  and  in  the 
«  '^o^-?/?  *""■•  *^*™«  to  the  United  States 
in  1800,  and  was  a  distinguished  officer 
in  the  Civil  war.  In  1865  he  was  made 
brigadier-jreneral  and  consul  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  spent  ten  years  collecting  Oroek 
antiques.  These,  of  great  antiquarian 
vnlue,  were  bought  in  1873  by  the  N.  Y. 
^metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  of  which  he 
??-o  appointed  director  and  trustee  io 
18*8,  remaining  till  his  death  in  1904. 
CespedeS  (thes'pe-des),  Pablo  de,  ■ 
—  I.V    »  opanish    painter,    sculptor, 

architect,  poet,  and  man  of  letters,  bora 


Cettoideft 


Cetewtyo 


at  Cordova  in  1538.  tnter«<i  the  Unlvnr- 
■ity  of  AlcAli  d*  HenarM  tn  1006.  and 
finally  went  to  Rome,  where  be  studied 
under  Zucchero  and  Mi<^h«l  Angeio,  and 
became  renowned  both  for  freecoes  and 
Kulpture*.  In  1577  he  obtained  a  pre> 
bend  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  and 
from  that  time  resided  alternately  in  hia 
native  town  and  in  Keviile.  He  died  in 
ld06.  Hit  beat  pic'tiireH  are  in  Cordova, 
Seville,  Madrid,  and  several  towns  of 
Andalusia. 

C«>tAid#A  (aeH-tiii'ilt'-a ) ,  Cestoid 
VenOiaea  Wobms.  a  name  for  the 
Tcniadtp.  or  tapewormx. 

v«;abiai«iuu  ,,,  tartllanlnous  fishes 
allied  to  the  sharlcs,  of  which  the  best- 
known  spe<-ies  is  the  Fort  Jaclcnon  Hhark 
of  Australia  (C  Fkilippi). 
CcstUB  ("*''*'tu")>  in  classical  mythol- 
ogy, a  Kirdle  worn  bv  Aphro- 
dite or  Venus,  endowed  with  the  power 
of  exciting  love  towards  the  wearer. 
GestnS.  ■-  leathern  thong  or  bandage. 
"'""''  often  covered  with  knots  aud 
loaded    with    lead    and    iron,    anciently 


Various  Forms  of  Ce<itus. 

worn  by  Roman  pugilists  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  blow. 

GetaOea  ("^-♦ft'sS-a).  an  ordf-r  .if 
marine  animals,  surpassing 
in  sise  all  other  animals  in  existpnoe. 
They  are  true  mammals,  since  they 
suckle  their  young,  have  warm  blood, 
and  respire  by  means  of  lungs,  for  which 
purpose  they  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  take  in  fresh  supplies  of  air. 
The  body  is  fiRhlike  in  form,  but  ends 
in  a  bilobate  tail,  which  is  placed  hori- 
zontally, not,  as  in  the  fishes,  vertically. 
The  posterior  limbs  are  wanting,  and  the 
anterior  are  converted  into  broad  paddles 
or  flippers,  consisting  of  a  continuous 
sheath  of  the  thick  integument,  within 
which  are  present  representatives  of  all 
the  hones  usually  found  in  the  forelimb 
of  mammals.  The  fishlike  aspect  Is 
further  increased  by  the  presence  of  a 
doraal  fin.  but  this  is  a  simple  fold  of 
Integuoent,  and  does  not  contain  bony 
•pines.    The  right  whale  and  its  allies 


have  no  teeth  in  the  adult  state,  their 
place  being  taken  by  triangular  plates  of 
Metm  or  whalebone  which  are  developed 
OB  transverse  ridges  of  the  palate,  but 
the  foetal  whales  possess  minute  teeth, 
which  are  very  s<H)n  lost.  The  nostrils 
open  directly  upwards  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  are  dosed  by  valvular  folds 
of  integument  which  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  animal.  When  it  comes  to 
the  surface  to  breathe  it  expels  the  air 
violently  (popularly  known  as  'blow- 
ing' or  'spouting'),  aud  the  vapor  It 
contains  becomes  condensed  into  a  cloud, 
which  rc)<embles  a  column  of  water  and 
spray.  The  blood-vessels  in  these  ani- 
mals break  up  into  extensive  plexuses  or 
networks,  in  which  a  large  amount  of 
oxygenated  blood  is  delayed,  aud  they  are 
thus  enabh>d  to  remain  a  considerable 
time  under  water.  Injury  to  these  di- 
lated vessels  leads  to  profuse  heinorrhaee, 
and  hence  the  whale  is  killed  by  the  com. 
naratively  trifling  wound  of  the  harpoon. 
The  Cetacea  (which  are  grouped  broadly 
as  Myaticeti  or  toothless  whales ;  and 
Odontoceti,  Denticeti.  or  toothed  whales) 
are  commonly  divideJ  into  five  families : 
(1)  Balanida,  or  whalebone  whalcN,  ili- 
\ided  into  two  se<-tions:  smooth  whales, 
with  smooth  skin  and  no  dorsal  fin,  and 
furrowed  whales,  with  furrowed  skin  and 
a  dorsal  fin:  (2)  Phyaeieridar,  Catodonti- 
dvt,  sijfrm-vv  hales  or  cachalots,  the  palates 
of  which  have  no  baleen-plates,  and 
which  are  furnished  with  teeth,  de- 
veloped in  the  lower  jaw  only;  (3) 
in  both  jaws,  and  including  the  dol- 
phins. porfMises,  and  narwhal;  (4) 
Rhynchorett,  a  family  allied  to  the 
sperm-whales,  but  having  only  a  pair  or 
two  pairs  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  a 
pointe<l  snout  or  beak,  a  single  blow-hole, 
etc. ;  (.■>)  Zeufllodontidw,  an  extinct  fam- 
ily, distinguished  from  all  the  tooth- 
bearing  whales  by  the  possession  of  molar 
teeth  implanted  by  two  distinct  fangs, 
etc.  The  Inst  family  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  Eocene.  Mi<K'ene,  and  Pli- 
ocene peritids.  The  Sircnia,  or  manatee 
and  dugongs,  have  sometimes  been  classi- 
fied among  the  Cetacea,  but  they  must 
he  regarded  as  forming  a  separate  order. 

Ceterach  (/^t'^r-ak^.  a  genus  ..f 
*'^*****  **  ferns,  suborder  Polypodi- 
aceflp.  chiefly  known  by  the  reticulated 
veins,  the  simple  sori.  with  scarcely  any 
indnslum,  and  the  abundance  of  chaffy 
scales  which  clothe  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaf.  One  species,  C  officin/irnm 
(the  scale-fern  or  milt  waste),  is  indig- 
enous to  Britain,  and  common  on  rocks 
and  walls. 
G^fAtxro.vn  (kech-wa'5),  a  Kaffir  chief 
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kiDV  of  tbi>  Ziilua.  li.  wan  r<>r«>Kiiiw>d 
an  kinx  by  th*>  NntHi  i{<)vi>rnm(>nt  la 
1873,  in  tin>r<>r<>n<-e  t<»  oth»»r  claiinantM. 
but  dlMputPN  urininK  in  r*>Kiinl  to  bound- 
nrieR,  he  dprlarcd  war  imninHt  the  Rritiah 
in  187l>.  IIp  wbm  (Ipfi-atfd  nnd  tnfcpn 
priaoner,  but  in  1KS2  nan  ondltlonally 
restored  to  part  of  hiH  dominion*.  In 
the  followinx  jenr  In-  wan  driven  from 
power  by  the  chief  I'liiliepn,  nnd  remained 
under  the  proteotion  of  tho  Rritiah  until 
hia  death  in  18S4. 

Cetinjet    see  Ceifloni. 

Cetiosanrns  ^"f■''■±?f''"?^  ^V^' 

OBAUBtrn,  the  whale* 
liinrd,  •  (tenua  of  foaail  aauriana,  the 
moat  Kixontii'  of  the  order  Deinnaauria. 
The  articulationa  of  the  bonea  of  the 
limba.  the  poaaeaaion  of  lona  clawa,  and 
the  hollowneaa  of  the  bonea  indicate  that 
it  waa  a  terreatrial  animal,  probably  an 
inhabitant  of  marabea  or  river-aidea. 
Their  remaina  are  found  in  the  Oolite  and 
Wealden  formationa. 

CcttC  ^"^t ) ,  n  fortified  aeaport,  France, 
dep.  II<<rault,  upon  a  i>^ninaula 
botween  the  Mediterranean  and  r^ake 
Thiiu,  into  wliich  tlie  great  canal  of 
I^nnKUedoc  etitcr».  After  Maraeillea, 
C'ette  is  the  prini'lpnl  trnding  port  in 
the  south  of  F'rance,  and  it  ia  much 
resorted  to  as  a  watering-place.  Pop. 
:!2,fl5». 

Cettigni,  Cetinje    ^^^\i^'  'l\ 

Montenegro,  a  village  in  a  valley,  con- 
taining the  rpHidence  of  the  prince,  gov- 
*■  r  u  ni  e  n  t  bnildinira  etc.,  about  10 
iniU'H    inland    from    the    Adriatic.      Pop. 

Cetvl  <"«*'»).  an  alcoholic  radical 
•f  aupposed  to  exist  in  a  series 
of  compounda  obtained  from  spermaceti. 
GeUta  ('"I'fn).  a  strongly  fortified  aea- 
port in  Morocco,  possessed  by 
the  Spaniards,  on  n  peninsula  of  the 
African  coast  opposite  Gibraltar,  the 
"Pat  of  a  bishop.  Ceuta  is  used  as  a 
place    of    transportation    for    criminals. 

Cevadilla.     See  SabadlUa. 

CevenneS  (s«-venz':  Latin,  Cc 
(n:„  •  .u  ofinfF),  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains m  the  southeast  of  France,  in  the 
widest  sense  extending  from  the  Pyi 
npps  in  the  s^nthwest  to  the  Vosges  iu 
the  northeast,  the  Gate  d'Or  being  some- 
times  considered  as  a  part  of  it,  tome- 
llP^'  »»  a  part  of  the  Vosges  system, 
r.-f  '^?5**'  «'  ♦♦'^  <^»>a''>.  exclusive  of  the 
«  ote  d  Or.  IS  about  3.S0  miles,  the  aver- 
"f^.nejKht  not  more  than  3000  feet.  It 
is  divided  Into  two  sections,  the  Northern 
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and  Routbern  CeveBoei:  the  dlrMIng 
point  '-  Mount  Loiire,  in  the  depart* 
ment  ->  same  name,  B682  feet  high. 

The  |M>ak  is  Meienc,  5753  feet. 

The  C>  .  ..oea  form  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Ray  of  Biscay  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, separating  the  baains  of  the 
Garonne  and  Loire  from  thoae  of  the 
Rhone  and  SaOne.  They  are  rich  in 
minerala,  containing  minea  of  copper, 
iron,  lead,  and  coal,  and  quarries  of 
granite,  porphyry,  marble,  and  plaster. 
The  Cevennes  were  the  scene  of  perse- 
cutions of  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and 
others  holding  opinions  opposed  to  those 
of  the  Boman  Church. 

Ceylon    (*'-'<»>':     native    name    Siif 
^   ^        ghala,     ancient     TaproMni), 
an  ialand  bplonKinx  to  Great  Britain  in 
the  Indian  (Vean,  nO  to  00  milea  sonth* 
eaat  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Hindu* 
atan,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk  Strait,  and  by 
a    chain    of    aand-banka.    called    Adam's 
Bridge,  impassible  by  any  but  very  small 
vessels.     length,  about  270  miles  north 
to   south :    average    breadth,    100    miles ; 
area.  24,702  aq.  m..  or  a  sixth  leas  than 
Scotland.     The   ialand   is   pear-ahaped^ 
the  small  end  to  the  north.     There  are 
few    important    indentations.      At    Trin* 
comnlee.  on  the  northeast  coast,  there  is 
one  of  the  flneat  natural  harbors  in  the 
worid.      Point   de    Galle,    on    the   sooth 
coaat,  is  a  regular  place  of  call  for  ves- 
sels of  various  lines.     A  safe  and  com- 
modious   harbor    has    been    provided    for 
Colombo,  the  capital  (on  the  weat  coast). 
The  north  and  northwest  coasts  are  flat 
and  monotonous ;  those  on  the  south  and 
east   bold,   rocky,   and   picturesque,   with 
exuberant  vegPtation.     The  mountainous 
regions  are  confinpd  to  the  center  of  the 
south   and   broader   part   of   the   island. 
Their  average  height  is  about  2000  feet, 
but  several  summits  are  upwards  of  7000 
and   one   over  8000  feet   high,    the  cul- 
minating   point    being    Pidurutnllngalla. 
8290  feet.     Adam's  Peak,  reaching  7420 
feet,    is    the    most    remarkable    from    Its 
conical  form,  the  distance  from  which  It 
is   visible    from    the   sea.    and    from    the 
legend    that   thence   Buddha  ascended   to 
heaven,    leaving    in    evidence   a    gigantic 
footprint.     The  rivers,  though  numerous, 
especially   on    the   south   and   southwest, 
are  merply  mountain  streams,  navigable 
only  by  canoes,  and  that  but  for  a  short 
distance  from  their  mouths.     The  most 
important,    the    Mahawelli-ganga,    which 
rises  near  Adam's  Peak,  and  falls  Into 
the  sea   by  a   number  of  branches  near 
Trincomalee.  has  a  course  of  134  miles, 
and  drains  upwards  of  4000  square  miles. 
There  are  a  few  pretty  extensive  Ufooni 
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in  tbe  laland  ykldiog  large  quantities  of 
aal^  but  no  lakea  worth  uotidns. 

In  respect  of  climate,  it  i»  found  that 
where  the  jungle  has  been  cleared  away 
and  tbe  land  drained  and  cultivated,  the 
country  is  perfectly  healthy;  but  where 
low  wooded  tracts  and  flat  marshy  lands 
abound  it  is  malarial  and  insalubrious. 
The  east  part  of  the  island,  bkng  ex- 
posed  to  the  northeast  monsoon,  has  a 
hot  and  dry  climate,  resembling  that  of 
the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  wliUe  the  west 
division,  being  open  to  the  southwest 
monsoon,  has  a  temperate  and  humid 
climate  like  that  of  tbe  Malabar  coast. 

Most  of  the  animals  found  on  the  op- 
posite continent  are  native  to  his  island, 
excepting  the  tiger.  Elephants  are 
numerous,  especially  in  the  north  and 
east  provinces,  and  licenses  for  their 
capture  and  exportation  are  issued  by 
government  The  wild  life  of  the  island 
Indndes  bears,  buffaloes,  leopards,  hyenas, 
jackals,  monkeys,  wild  hogs,  several 
species  of  deer,  porcupines,  armadilloes, 
mungooses,  the  pangolin  or  scaly  ant- 
eater,  the  loris  or  Ceylon  sloth,  flying- 
foxes,  crocodiles,  numerous  snakes,  some 
poisonous,  and  a  great  variety  of  birds  of 
brilliant  plumage.  In  the  luxuriance  of 
its  vegetable  productions  Ceylon  rivals  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in 
some  respects  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  them.  Its  most  valuable  products  are 
coffee,  tea,  rice,  cinnamon  (which  is 
almost  tecluFively  in  tbe  southwest),  and 
the  c^fcoanut  and  Palmyra  palm.  Of 
these,  coffee  was  formerly  the  most  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  but  disease  has 
much  reduced  the  product,  and  tea  cul- 
tivation has  been  taken  up  in  its  place, 
and  has  grown  very  large,  Ceylon  now 
ranking  third  among  the  tea-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  The  south  parts 
of  the  island  produce  the  jaggery-palm, 
the  sap  of  which  yields  a  coarse  sugar, 
and  its  fruit  a  substitute  for  rice-flour. 
The  taliput-palro,  the  jack  and  bread- 
fruit trees  are  abundant,  and  the  Ceylon 
arecanut,  celebrated  for  its  superior 
qualities,  is  exported  in  large  quantities. 
Excellent  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  north 
district.  The  island  kbounds  with  timber 
of  various  descriptions,  including  ebony, 
satin,  rose,  sapan,  iron,  jack,  and  other 
beautiful  woods  adapted  for  cabinet  work. 
Attention  has  been  directed  latterly  to 
the  cultivation  of  cinchona,  cacao,  and 
silk.  The  chief  mineral  products  are 
iron,  plumbago  or  graphite,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  gems,  including  sapphires,  rubies, 
etc.  "Hie  pearl-flshenes  of  Ceylon  are 
famous,  but,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  sometimes  fail  for  years,  there 
havin,?  been  none  between  1837  and 
1854,  f,r  between  1863  and  1874.     When 


the  pearl-lishery  is  in  existence  it  is 
confined  to  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  The 
hshery  is  a  government  monopoly. 

The  commerce  of  Ceylon  has  become 
impurtaut.  The  exports  comprising  tea, 
cohee.  plumbago,  arecanuts,  cocoanut 
oil,  fiber  and  kernels  (copra),  cinnamon, 
cinchona,  cacao,  etc.  The  princinai  arti- 
cles of  import  are  manufactured  goods, 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  as  cotton 
manufactures,  apparel  and  haberdashery, 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  machinery, 
etc. ;  from  other  countries  dried  fish,  rice, 
wheat,  sugar,  tea,  cowries,  etc.  The 
island  is  provided  \/ith  a  system  of  ex- 
cellent roads,  and  the  railways  are  de- 
veloping. The  chief  industry  is  agricul- 
ture; manufactures  (coir-matting,  bask- 
ets, cotton  cloth,  etc.)  are  unimportant. 
Tbe  Ceylon  currency  consists  of  rupees 
(present  value  about  la.  6d.)  and  cents. 
The  weights  and  measures  are  those  of 
Britain. 

Ceylon  is  one  of  the  British  crown 
colonies,  the  govt-mment  being  conducted 
by  a  governor  and  two  councils,  execu- 
tive and  legislative,  of  both  of  which  the 
governor  Is  president.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  composed  of  Singhalese  or 
Cingalese,  who  are  the  Ceylonese  proper, 
Tamils  (from  India),  Moormen  or  Moors, 
Malays,  Veddahs,  a  small  proportion  of 
Europeans  and  their  descendants,  and 
negroes.  The  Singhalese  are  in  stature 
rather  below  the  middle  size;  their  limbs 
slender,  but  well  shaped,  eyes  dark, 
finely-cut  features,  hair  long,  smooth, 
and  black,  turned  up  and  fixed  with  a 
tortoise-shell  comb  on  the  top  of  the 
head ;  color  varying  from  brown  to 
black,  or  rather  from  the  lightest  to  the 
darkest  tints  of  bronze.  The  general 
population  of  the  island  was  decreasing 
fur  several  centuries.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, on  the  increase,  and  latterly  this 
increase  has  been  rapid.  The  last  census 
gives  the  population  as  4,263,097. 

Buddhism  prevails  in  the  interior,  and 
generally  among  the  Singhalese  of  the 
seacoasts.  The  Singhalese  have  a  col- 
loquial language  peculiar  to  themselves, 
but  their  classic  and  sacred  writings  are 
either  in  Pali  or  Sanskrit  The  Hindu 
religion  (Brahmanism)  prevails  among 
the  Tamils  or  population  of  Indian  ex- 
traction, which  forms  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  and  north- 
east districts.  The  Tamils  speak  their 
own  Tamil  tongue.  The  government  has 
a  d<>partment  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  total  number  of  scholars  in  govern- 
ment and  other  schools  is  about  120,000. 
On  the  west  and  southwest  coast  numbers 
of  the  Singhalese  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  there  are  various 
Protestant  churches   and   dispels.     Tb« 
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total  number  of  Christians  is  aboat 
300,000,  of  wliom  over  200,000  are  B. 
Catholics. 

The  Binghalese  possess  a  native  chroni- 
cle,  the  Mahawonao,  which  records  the 
history  of  the  island  from  543  B.C.  on- 
ward, under  a  long  series  of  kings  reign- 
ing most  frequently  at  the  ancient  capi- 
tal Anuradhapura,  the  earliest  of  these 
being  leader  of  an  invading  host  from 
India.      Buddhism    was    introduced    307 
B.C.     These  incomers  brought  with  them 
the  civilizauon  of  Udia;  a  great  part  of 
the  country  became  covered  with  towns 
and  villages  having  temples  and  dagobas. 
The  capital,  Anuradhapura,  was,  as  its 
ruins  still  testify,  a  place  of  great  extent 
and   magnificence.    The   island   was  not 
known    to    Europeans    till    the    time   of 
Alexander  the   Great,   and   their   knowi- 
lUge  of  it  was  long  vague  and  meager. 
By  the  time  of  Fliny  it  had  become  better 
known,   and  he   gained    much  additional 
information  from  Ceylonese  envoys  that 
were  sent  to  Uume.    In  the  middle  ages 
the  c*ou     'v   was  much   troubled    by   in- 
vasions       the  Malabars,  and  for  a  time 
it  was  even  tributary  to  Cbina.     It  had 
greatly  declined  in  pr  tsperity  when  vis- 
ited by  Europeans,  tbu  iirst  of  whom  was 
Marco  Polo  in  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury.    At  its  most  flourishing  period  its 
population    was    probably    ten    times   as 
great    as    at    present      Little,    however, 
was    known,    in    Europe    regarding    the 
island  until  1506,  when   the  Portuguese 
established  a  regular  intercourse  with  it, 
and  latterly  made  themselves  masters  of 
it.      When    they    arrived    the    Malabars 
were    in    possession    of    the    north,    the 
Moors  or  Arabs  held  all  the  seaports,  the 
rest  was   under  petty   kings  and  chiefs. 
The  Portuguese,  who  were  cruel  and  op- 
pressive   rulers,    were    subsequently    ex- 
pelled   by    the   Dutch   in    1658,   after  a 
twenty   years'    struggle.     The   Dutch   in 
turn  were  driven  from  the  island  by  the 
British   in   1706,    though    a   part   of   the 
ii^land    remained    independent    under   na- 
tive princes.     The  King  of  Kandy,  nomi- 
nally   the   povereign   of   the   island,    was 
deposed  in  1815  on  account  of  his  cruel- 
ties, and  the  island  was  then  finally  an- 
uexed  by  Britain,  though  a  rebellion  had 
to  be  put  down  in  1817.     The  principal 
towns  are  Colombo  (the  cnpitan,  Kandy, 
1  "lilt  de  (Jalle,  Jaffna,  and  Trincomalee. 

Ceylon  Moss,  a   name   of   agar-agar. 

Cezanne  (jft-zHn'),  Paul,  a  famous 
„  French  painter,  born  at  Aix, 

Provence,  in  1839;  died  in  1906.  After 
^tudying  at  the  Ecole  Suisse  joined  the 
XtnprMoioQiBts,  but  differing  wiUi  tbem  Iw 


retired  in  1879  to  Aix,  wber«  he,  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  aednsion.  His 
aim  was  to  unite  Impresaionism  with  the 
great  art  of  the  past  and  he  developed 
a  style  of  remarkable  originality  which 
has  exercised  a  profound  influence  ap<» 
all  modern  art. 

Chablais  (**-Wa),  a  district  of 
^u  r  u  M  „*rance,  in  Savoy,  south  of 
the  r^ke  of  Geneva.  In  the  11th  century 
Cbablais  passed  from  the  possession  of 
the  house  of  Burgundy  to  that  of  Savoy, 
and  was  finally  ceded  to  France  with  the 
rest  of  Savoy  in  1860.  "  «-  ««» 

ChabliS  (■»>*-bl«),  a  town  of  France. 
—».«*-  _i  °^^m'  ^pone,  famous  for 
white  wines  of  a  beautiful  clear  and 
limpid  color,  good  body,  and  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  flavor.     Pop.   (1906)   2227 

Chabot  li'»*\'*>;.  Fbancois,  one  of 
the  leading  Jacobins  of  the 
French  revolution,  was  bom  in  1769. 
Being  chosen  deputy  to  the  national  con- 
vention,  he  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  in 
the  propagation  of  revofutionary  ideau 
and  in  denouncing  the  court.  The  con- 
version of  the  cathedral  of  Ndtre  Dame 
into  the  Temple  of  Reason  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  Chabot  He  at  last 
became  suspected  by  his  party,  appealed 
m  vaiP  to  Robespierre,  and  attempted 
to^ison  himself,  but  was^oS  to 

Ghacma.     see  Baboon. 
ChaCO.     See  Chran  Chaeo. 
Chad.     See  Tchad. 

Chseronea  (k*-'v°*'*>'   "   andent 

^**  Greek  town  in  Boeotia, 
famous  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  fought 
B.C.  338,  when  Philip  of  Macedon  crushed 
the  liberties  of  Greece. 

Chsetodontidse.     See  Squamipennei. 

Chafer     (chU'fer),  a  term  loosely  ap- 
plied to  certain  insects  of  the 
beetle  order,  especially  such  as  themselves 
or  their  larve  are  injurious  to  plants. 

Chaffee  (<^'»"'''*).   adna   roscanza, 

an  American  soldier,  born  at 
Orwell,  Ohio,  in  1842.  He  went  into  the 
Civil  war  as  a  private  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  Afterwards  he 
served  against  the  Indians,  t>ecom{ng 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1890.  He  went  into 
the  C'ubnn  war  as  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  and  was  chief  of  staff  to 
the  Governor  of  Cuba  in  1899.  In  1900 
he  commanded  the  forces  in  China  dop- 
ing the  Boxer  outbreak  as  major-general 
of  volunteers;  commanded  department  of 
the  Ga«t  ia  1901-02,  and  la  l'J04  wm 


Chaffinch 


Chaloit 


aade^eutenant-geoeral  and  chief  of  staif 
in  the  U.  S.  army.  General  Chaffee 
reached  the  afe  of  retirement  in  1906. 
He  served  on  the  advisory  board  of  the 
great  aqueduct  designed  to  bring  water 
from  the  mountains  of  California  to  Los 
Angeles  and  the  neighboring  towns.  Died 
Nov.  1,  1914. 

Chaffinch  (chafinsh ;  Prinffilla 
Unamncn  ^^^^^ ^  ^  ,.^  .  and  hand- 
some bird  of  the  finch  family,  common 
in  Europe,  where  its  haunts  are  chiefly 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  hedgerows, 
plantations,  etc.  The  male  is  R  or  7 
inches  in  length,  and  is  very  agreeably 
colored,  having  a  chestuut  back,  reddish- 
pink  breast  and  throat,  and  a  yellowish- 
white  bar  on  the  wiugs.  The  twtd  con- 
sists of  seeds  and  of  insects  and  their 
larvie.  The  nest,  which  is  generally 
placed  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  is  an  ele- 
gant structure  usfully  covered  with 
moss  and  lichens. 


their  shorter  axis,  and  mow  down  masts 
rininf,  eta 


Ghagos  Islands  ^f^l'^^^'h  *'.  8™"p 

1^  of   islands   in.  the 

»  Indian    Ocean    belonging    to    Britain;    a 

southward  extension  of  the  Maldive 
Islands.  The  largest,  called  Diego  Garcia 
or  Great  Chagos,  100  miles  8.  of  the 
main  group,  is  about  15  miles  long  by 
3  broad.  They  are  scantily  peopled,  and 
the  chief  product  is  cucoauut  oil. 
ChaerreS  (^■h«''Kre8).  a  small  seaport 
»  of  Pnuama.  on   the  Pacific 

coasst.  ut  the  mouth  of  the  Chagrcs  River, 
formerly  of  some  importance.  It  is  now 
puperwded  by  Colon,  uud  its  population 
has  dwindled  to  1000. 
Chain.  '°  surveying,  is  a  measure  con- 
♦  sisting  of  100  links,  each  7.02 
inchec  in  length,  and  having  a  total 
length  of  4  rods,  or  66  feet,  ft  is  some- 
times called  Gunter's  chain,  from  its  in- 
ventor. 

Chain-armor.  *^^'*'^  ^^^  <>thcr  pieces 

»  iff  mail,  formed  of 
hammered  iron  links,  constituting  a  flex- 
ible garment. 

Chain-QUmi).  *  .P","*?  consisting  in 
^»*«1',  principle  of  an  endless 
cnain  equipped  with  a  number  of  valves 
or  buckets  moving  round  two  wheels,  one 
above  and  one  below.  The  chain  in  its 
ascent  passes  through  a  tube  closely 
fitting  the  valves  or  buckets,  the  water 
being  discharged  either  from  the  top  of 
the  tube  or  from  an  orifice  in  it 


Chain-pump. 


Chair  of  St.  Peter,  f^'  ,  ""»"=v  .* 

'  wooden  chair 
overlaid  with  ivory  work  and  gold,  first 
mentioned  by  Eunodius  in  PAH),  and  in 
honor  of  whieh  a  feast  was  instituted  by 
Paul  IV,  in  IS-^S. 

Chalcedon  ('«'»l-se'<lon),  a  Greek  city 
of  ancient  Bithynia,  op- 
posite Byzantium  (Constantinople),  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bla<'k  Sea.  about 
2  miles  s.  of  the  modern  Scutari.  It  was 
a  flourishing  town  when  it  came  into 
possession  of  the  Romans,  under  the  tes- 
tament of  Nicomedes.  n.  c.  74.  as  included 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia.  It  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Turks,  by  whom  it  was 
taken  about  1075.  In  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory it  is  important  as  the  place  at  which, 
in  451,  Marciau  held  the  general  tvuncil 
for  destroying  the  influeuc-e  of  Dioscuros 
and  the  Moiiophysites  by  formulating  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  two  natures  in 
Christ 


Chalcedony  (kal-scd'o-nl),  a  mln- 
..  ,  ,*'^''^^'  '■•  ^alwwi  variety  of 
quarts,  called  also  white  agate,  resem- 
bling milk  diluted  with  water,  semitrans- 
parcut  or  trau8lu<'eut,  and  more  or  less 
clouded  with  circles  and  spots.  ^*  »s 
found  usually  in  cavities  of  rocks'^un- 
crystallized,  in  veins,  botryoidal  masses. 
_     _  etc.,  and  u  used  in  jewelry.     There  are 

Chalcis  ^^al'sis),  a  Greek  town,  aa- 
ciently  the  chief  town  of 
J^iUba'a,  separateil  by  the  narrow  strait 
of  Euripus  from  the  Boeotian  coast.  <.u 
the  mainland  of  Greece,  with  which  It 
WM    coooected   by    a    bridge.     Clwlcii, 


bolted  to  a  ship's  side,  used  to  contain 
the  blocks  called  dtad-eycs,  by  which  the 
anrouda  of  the  masts  are  fastened. 
ChaiU'Shot.  ^°  cannon-balls  con- 
«hi^k  -.1  '  .Bwted  by  an  iron  chain, 
Which,   when   discharged,    revolve    uiwn 


Chftleondylas 


Chalmers 


wUch  Is  mentioned  by  Homer,  early  be- 
«nie  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ionic 
cltlea,  carrying  on  an  ezteDsive  com- 
merce, and  planting  nnmerous  colonies 
I?  Vf**!,  Macedonia,  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
the  islands  of  the  JEgenn  Sea.  It  was 
subsequently  a  place  of  importance  under 
the  Itomans.  There  is  still  a  town  on 
the  site,  consisting  of  an  inner  wnlled 
town  and  an  outer  suburb,  and  said  to  be 
•me  of  the  prettiest  nnd  most  attractive  of 
Greek  provincial  tuwus.  A  bridge  so 
•  onstructwl  as  to  let  vessels  pass  through, 
••"Bn^ts    it    with    the    mainland.      Pop. 

ChalCOndylaS  (kal-kon'dl-las),  De- 
•'  "*"  MKTRius,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  burn  at  Athens  about  1424. 
On  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
lurks  he  tame  to  Italy,  was  invited  to 
Horence  by  I^renio  de'  Medit-i  about 
1479,  and  afterwards  by  l^udovico 
Sforza  to  Milan,  where  he  died  in  1510 
or  1511.  He  did  much  to  further  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
Chaldsea  (kal-de'a),  in  ancient  geog- 
Z*^^^**  raphy,  the  southerly  part  of 
Itabylonia,  or  in  a  wider  sense  corres- 
ponding to  Babylonia  itself.  The  name 
Wff"  of  comparatively  late  origin,  the  old 
tit  m  of  the  country  being  Accad  and 
SI)  mer.  The  name  Chaldeans  was 
ey  itually  applied  to  a  portion  of  the 
Bf  ylonian  Magi,  who  were  devoted  to 
th«  pursuit  of  astronomy  and  magical 
scicace.     See  Bahylonia. 

Chaldee  langnaee  (kai'-ds)    a 

o  o  n  a  m  e  often 
given  to  the  Aramean  language  (or  a 
dialect  of  it),  one  of  the  principal  vari- 
eties  of  the  ancient  Semitic.  Chaldee 
literature  is  usually  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions: tlie  Biblical  Chaldee,  or  thoce  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  which  are 
written  in  Chaldee,  namely,  Daniel,  from 
11,  4,  to  vii,  28;  Ezra,  iv,  8,  to  vi,  18; 
and  vu,  12-26 ;  and  .Teremiah,  x,  11 ;  and 
the  Chalriee  of  the  Targums  and  other 
later  Jewish  writings.    See  Aramaic. 

Chaldron   (fhal'dron),  an  old  English   Chalmers    Geoboe.    a    Scotch    anti- 

measure  of  »!  bushels;  also    V"«*A^crs,  „„         /    "  In  1742    «»,,, 
a  U.  S.  measure,  28%  hundredweight.         *-^  ' ^'.V'^'^y  ?oro  in  174J.  stud- 

ChaleHrBaV   ("ha-lSr'),  an   Inlet  of 

rence,  between  Quebec  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  French  fleet  was  here  defeated 
by  the  British  in  1700. 


soft,  and  admitting  no  polish.  It  Is 
an  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is 
used  as  an  absorbent  and  antacid,  and 
for  making  marks  for  various  purposes, 
as  on  the  blackboard  in  schools,  and  by 
artisans  and  others.— B/acib  chalk  is  a 
soft  variety  of  argillaceous  slate.  (See 
Black  Chalk.)— Brotcn  chalk,  a  familiar 
name  for  umber. — Red  chalk,  another 
name  for  ruddle.  French  chalk,  steatite, 
soapstone,  or  talc,  a  soft  magncsian  min- 
eral.— Draining  chalkft  were  originally  re- 
stricted iu  colors  to  white,  black,  and 
red,  but  now  chalks  of  every  color  are 
used,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
crayong. — In  geology  chalk  is  the  rock 
which  forms  the  higher  part  of  a  series 
or  group  of  strata,  comprising  rocks  of 
different  kinds,  termed  the  cretaceous  sys- 
tem  (which  see). 

Challenge  (cl»arenj),  to  jurors,  is  an 
"~*»"8«  objection  either  to  the 
whole  panel  or  array,  that  is,  the  whole 
body  of  jurors  returned,  or  to  the  polln, 
that  IS,  to  the  jurors  individually;  an4l 
It  IS  either  peremptory,  that  is,  without 
assigning  any  reason,  or  ior  came  as- 
signed.   See  Jury. 

Challis  t^t^f'*)'  an  elegant  dress 
!  .  ,  ,  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted 
intr<)<luoed  at  Norwich  in  1832,  soft  and 
pliable  and  with  a  clothy  surface. 
Chalmers  («hft'm6iz,  charme«),  Al- 
•  *      1!*  EXANDFR,  a  British  journal- 

ist, e<iitor,  nnd  miscellaneous  writer,  born 
at  Aberdeen  in  1739.  wliere  his  fath.  r, 
the  founder  of  the  first  Aberdeen  news- 
paper, was  a  printer.  About  1777  Chal- 
mers came  to  Ix)ndon,  was  employed  as 
journahst,  and  edited  the  BriUnh  'Ehhoii- 

Vx*lh^^o^^  ^"x''^*"  to  *•»«  ObHcrver,  pub- 
lished ISaS.  He  also  issued  an  editi.-n 
of  Shakosiwro,  with  notes,  in  1809;  luul 
the  works  of  the  English  Poets  fn.in 
Chaucer  to  Cowper,  with  Johnsons 
X/it;e«,  and  additional  Lives  in  1810. 
His  most  extensive  work  was  the  Gen- 
eral Biographical  Dictionary,  thirty-two 
vo^,  1812-17.     He  died  in  London  in 


Chalice  <<^m'l")*  a  term  generally 
applied  to  a  communion  cup 
fM  the  wine  In  the  Eucharist,  often  of 
artistic  and  highly  ornamental  character. 
Oilftllr  (d»»k),  a  well-known  earthy 
Umeatone,    of  a   white  color. 


led  law  at  Edinburgh,  and  removed  to 
America,  where  he  practised  for  up- 
wards of  ten  years.  On  his  return  he 
was  appointed  in  1786  clerk  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  an  office  held  by  him 
till  his  death  in  1825.  He  publi8h.>d 
varions  political  and  statistical  works, 
lives  of  Daniel  Defoe  and  Thomas  iluddi- 
"»".  and  edited  the  works  of  Ramsay 
and  Lindsay;  but  his  chief  work  was  his 
Cafe<fonta,  a  laborious  historical  and 
topographical  account  of  North  Britain 
from  the  moat  ancient  to  nctnt  timet. 


Chain!  sn 

wuiMJurxB,  a  Scottish  painter,  bom  at 
Montrom.  He  itndied  painting  at  the 
Truatees  School  in  fJdinburgh  under  Scott 
Lander  and  produced  a  number  of  por- 
traits that  won  high  praise ;  it  was.  how- 
ever, as  a  landrcape  painter  that  he  ex- 
celled. His  Favortte  Air  attracted  atten- 
tion as  early  as  1854.  The  End  of  the 
Harvcat,  which  he  painted  in  1873,  is  ono 
of  him  best  examples  of  landscape  painting. 
Of  hardly  lem  merit  is  Rain  in  Stichagan, 
executed  in  1878.  Among  of'er  woits  of 
his  that  deserve  mention  ire  Running 
Water,  The  Prayer,  and  The  Lcfjend,  the 
latter  his  Inst  p.tinting  and  one  of  his 
most  beautiful.  The  Lcqcnd  is  now  in  tho 
Notional  Gallery  at  Edinburgh.  He  be- 
came an  aKsnciiite  member  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  in  1867  and  a  full  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  in  1871. 
Chfllmerfl     Thomas,  an  eminent  Seot- 

at  Anstnither  Easter,  Fife,     He  studied 
at   the  University  of   St.   Andrews,   and 
was    licensed    as    a    pr-sirher    in    1790, 
afterwards    becoming    at>n:8tant    to    the 
professor  of  mathemadcs  at  St.  Andrews. 
In  1803  he  was  presented  to  the  parish 
of  Kilmany,  in  Fife,  where  he  made  a 
high  reputation  as  a  preacher.     Tn  1808 
he  published  an  Inquiry  into  the  Extent 
and  Stability  of  National  Reaoureet.    In 
1813    Ms    article    on    Christianity    ap- 
peared in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopadia, 
and    shortly    afterwards    his    review    of 
Cuvier's    Theory   if   the   Earth,   in    the 
Chrittian    Inittructor.      His    fame    as    a 
preacher  had  by  this  tiaie  extended  itself 
throughout  Scotland,  and  <n  1R15  he  was 
inducted  to  the  Tron  Churc-h  of  Glasgow. 
His    astronomical    discourses    delivered 
there   in   the   following  winter  produced 
a    sensation    not    only    in    the    city    but 
throughout    the    country,    20,000    copies 
selling  in  the  first  year  of  their  publicti- 
tion.     In  1S19  he  was  transferred  from 
the  Tron  to  St.  John's,  a  church  bnilt 
and  endowed   expressly   fcr  him   by   the 
Town     Council     of     (Glasgow,     but     his 
health    having    been    tried    by    overwork 
he     accepted,     in     1823,     the     chair     of 
moral    philosophy   at    St.   Andrews.      la 
1827    he    was    elected    to    the    divinity 
chair    in    the    University    of    Edinburgh, 
an   appointment   which   he   continued   to 
hold   till  the   Disruption  from  the  Scot- 
tish church  in  1843.     In  1832  he  pub- 
lished    his      Political     Pconomy,     and 
shortly      afterwards      his      Bridgewater 
Treatise  On  the  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature    to    the    Moral    and    Intellectual 
Conatitution     of     Man.       During     this 
period  he  was  occupied  with  the  subject 
of    church    extension    on    the    voluntary 
principle,  but  it  was  in  the  great  non-in- 


Ohalyldte 

trusion  movement  in  the  Scottish  church 
that  his  name  became  most  prominent. 
Throughout  the  whole  contest  to  the  Dis- 
ruption in  1843  he  acted  as  the  leader 
of  the  party  that  then  separated  from 
the  establishment,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  of  the  first  assemblv  of  which 
he  was  moderator.  Having  vacated  his 
professorial  chair  in  the  Bdinbur<.'h 
University,  he  was  appointed  prin<-lpal 
and  primarius  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  new  college  of  the  Free  Church,  lie 
died  May  30,  1847. 

Ch&lon.8ur.Sa6ne  L?),'i"to'w"n''o"f 

France,  dep.  SaOne-et-Loire,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  SaOne,  which  here  l)eoumea 
navigable  for  steamboats,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Canal  du  Centre. 
It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  13th  century, 
a  fine  river  quay,  an  exchange,  communal 
college,  etc.  There  are  foundries,  dye- 
works,  etc.,  and  a  flonrishing  trade.  Pop. 
26,538. 

Ch&lons-snr-iranie  ^^J^I^VaI: 

.   __  marn),  a  city 

or  France,  capital  of  the  department 
Marne  (Champagne),  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Marne.  The  principal  pubii« 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  fine  edificr 
in  the  Gothic  style;  three  other  interest 
ing  Gothic  churches;  the  Hfltel  de  Ville 
built  in  1772 ;  the  HStel  de  la  Prefecture, 
built  in  1764.  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  France.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  woolen  and  cotton  goods; 
also  cotton  mills,  tanneries,  etc.  In  451 
Attila  was  defeated  before  the  walls  of 
Chftlons,  and  from  the  10th  century  it 
flourished  as  an  independent  state  under 
counts-bishops,  having  about  60,000  in- 
habitants. After  being  united  to  the 
French  crown  in  1360,  it  declined.  A 
celebrated  camp  was  established  bv 
Napoleon  III  about  18  miles  from  Chalons 
for  the  purpose  of  training  the  French 
troops,  still  to  some  extent  employed. 
Pop.  21,487. 

Chalybeate  Waters   ^''r^^'^^ii- 

,       ,        .  waters   hold- 

ing Iron  in  solution,  either  as  a  carbon- 
ate or  as  a  sulphate  with  or  without 
other  salts.  All  waters  containing  iron 
are  distingui^ed  by  their  styptic,  inky 
taste,  and  by  giving  a  more  or  less  deep 
color  with  an  infusion  of  tea  or  of  nut- 
galls. 

Chalybite    (kal'I-Wt),  an  ore  of  iron, 
^  a  native  anhydrous  mpia- 

carbonate  (FeCo,).  existing  abundanilv 
under  the  name  of  apathic  or  aparry  ore, 
or  aiderite.  A  siliceous  or  argillaceous 
variety  called  clay  ironstone,  occurring 
in  th«  coal-measures,  is  one  of  the  most 


CShama 


Chamberlain 


jbundant    and    valuable    ores    of    Iron. 
Combined   with   carbonaceous   matter  it 
forma  the  black-band  ironstone. 
Chama     (''*'™«).    the   gapingr   cookie, 
1  m..*  f*"""  "^  ^"'■Ke  marine  bi- 

▼alvea.  The  giant  clam.  Chama  gigat.  Is 
the  largest  shell  yet  discovered,  some- 
times measuring  four  feet  across.  It  is 
found  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Chamade  (sha-mad'),  a  military  term 
for  the  beat  of  a  drum  or 
sound  of  a  trumpet  inviting  an  enemy  to 
parley.  ' 

ChamsropS  (ka-mfrops),  a  genus 
♦1.-  -„-*k  u  o'  Palnw  belonging  to 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  consisting 
of  dwarf  trees  with  fan-shaped  leaves 
born  on  prickly  petiole^  and  a  small 
berry-like  fruit  with  one  seed.  The  C. 
humlUs  is  the  only  native  European  palm. 
It  does  not  grow  farther  north  than 
Nice.  The  fibers  of  its  leaves  form  an 
article  of  commerce  under  the  name  of 
crin  vigital  (vegetable  hair).  Brazilian 
grass  is  a  fiber  obtained  from  the  Chamte- 
ropa  argentea.  A  Chinese  species  C 
Fortunei,  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south  of 
England. 

Chamalari    (cJ>am-a-ia'r6),    cmam- 

n^axaxx  alhari,  a  peak  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  boundary  line  between 
Bhutan  and  Tibet  Height,  23,929  feet. 
Chamber  (<^ham'b6r),  a  word  used 
in  many  countries  to  des- 
ignate a  branch  of  government  whose 
members  assemble  in  a  common  apart- 
ment, as  the  chamber  of  deputies  in 
France,  or  applied  to  bodies  of  various 
kinds  meeting  for  various  purposes.  The 
imperial  chamber  (in  German,  Reich$- 
lammergericht)  of  the  old  German  Em- 
pire was  a  court  established  at  Wetzlar, 
near  the  Rhine,  by  Maximilian  I  in  1495, 
to  adjust  the  disputes  between  the  dlSer- 
ent  independent  members  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  also  such  as  arose  between 
them  and  the  emperor. — Chambers  of 
commerce  are  associations  of  the  mer- 
cantile men  of  towns  for  the  purpose  of 
Kotecting  and  furthering  the  interests 
of  the  commercial  community. 

Chamberlain  (<^am'ber-iiii)      an 

oincer  charged  with 
tlie  direction  and  management  of  the  pri- 
vate apartments  of  a  monarch  or  noble- 
man.  The  lord-chamberlain  or  lord- 
great-chamberlain  of  Great  Britain  Is 
the  sixth  officer  of  the  crown.  Ilia  func- 
tions, always  important,  have  varied  in 
different  reigns.  Among  them  are  the 
pressing  and  attending  on  the  king  at 
his  coronation ;  the  care  of  the  palace  of 
uostminster  (Houses  of  Parliament); 
and  attending  upon  peers  at  their  crea- 


tion, etc.  The  offlce  of  lori-chamherlain 
of  the  hou$ehold  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  great-chamberlain,  and  is 
c^nged  with  the  administration.  This 
officer  has  the  control  of  all  parts  of  the 
household     (except    the    ladles    of    the 

aueen's  bedchamber)  which  are  not  un- 
er  the  direction  of  the  lord-steward,  the 
poom  of  the  stole,  or  a  master  of  the 
no"e.  The  king's  (queen's)  chaplains, 
physicians,  surgeons,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
royal  tradesmen,  are  by  his  appointment ; 
the  companies  of  actors  at  the  royal 
theaters  are  under  his  regulation ;  and  h« 
is  also  the  licenser  of  plays. 

Chamberlain.  Joseph,  an  EngUsh 

^^  .  ,*~  »  statesman,  born  in 
London  in  1836,  and  educated  at  London 
University  school.  He  became  a  member 
r>'  a  firm  of  screw-makers  at  Birming- 
ham, but  gave  up  active  connection  witn 
the  business  in  1874.  He  early  became 
prominent  in  Birmingham  both  in  con- 
nection with  civic  and  political  affairs, 
being  an  advanced  radical  and  an  able 
speaker,  was  chairman  of  the  school- 
board,  and  thrice  in  succession  mayor  of 
the  city  (1874-76).  In  1876  he  entered 
parliament  as  a  representative  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  at  the  general  election  of 
1880  he  was  chosen  for  the  same  city 
along  with  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Munts. 
Under  Mr.  Gladstone's  premiership  be 
now  became  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  a  cabinet-minister,  and  was 
able  to  pass  the  Bankruptcy  Act  now  in 
force,  though  he  failed  with  his  merchant 
shipping  bill.  In  the  Gladstone  govern- 
ment of  1886  he  was  president  of  the 
Local  Government  Board ;  but  his 
leader's  Irish  policy  caused  him  to  re- 
sign, and  since  then,  as  member  for  West 
Birmingham,  he  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal-Unionist  party  He 
was  Colonial  Secretary  under  Salisbury 
and  Balfour,  1895-1905,  and  as  such  had 
much  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  war  in 
South  Africa.  His  later  advocacy  of  a 
protective  tariff  brought  on  a  schism  in 
the  Unionist  party  which  led  to  the  res- 
ignation of  the  ministry  in  December, 
IDO.'i,  followed  by  an  overwhelming  Lib- 
eral triumph  in  the  general  elections  of 
1906.    He  died  July  3,  1914. 

Chamberlain,   ^f^^\  ^wbewct, 

'  born  at  Brewer, 
Maine,  in  1828;  entered  the  army  in 
1862,  was  promoted  brigadier-general  on 
the  battlefield  by  General  Grant  in 
1864,  and  made  brevet  major-general  in 
1866.  He  was  governor  of  Maine  1866- 
71,  and  President  of  Bowdoin  College 
1871-83.  He  wrote.  Maine:  Her  Ptaoe 
in  Hiatory:  Boveretantf  mmi  amorifioe; 
American  IdeaU;  Th«  New  Nation,  etc. 


Chamberlin 


Chambre  Ardente 
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v«MNuwv«Mu,  getjogfgt,  born  neir 
Maltown,  Illinois,  in  1843:  graduated  at 
Beloit  College  in  1866 ;  profi>8sor  of  geol- 
ogy there  in  1872,  and  state  geologist  for 
his  cousin  in  1876.  lie  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  1887-02,  and 
hecame  professor  uf  geology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cliicago  in  1802.  He  was 
the  geologist  of  the  Peary  Relief  Expedi- 
tion in  1894,  and  was  appointed  in  1882 
U.  S.  geologist  in  charge  of  the  glacial 
division. 

Chambers  (fhi^m'b*™),  Ephbaim,  a 
uii8<-fllaneou8  writer,  and 
compiler  of  a  popular  Dictionary  of  Artt 
and  Sciencct,  born  at  Kendal,  in  West- 
moreland, in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century.  During  his  apprenticeship  tu  a 
mathematical  instrument  and  globe- 
maker  in  I^ndon  he  formed  the  design 
of  compiling  a  Cyclopwdia,  and  even 
wrote  some  of  the  articles  for  it  behind 
his  master's  counter.  The  first  edition 
was   published   in   1728.     Several  subse- 

auent  editions  appeared  previously  to  his 
eath  in  1740,  and  it  was  the  basis  of 
the  cyclopiedia  of  Dr.  Abraham  Rees. 

Chambers,  Robk"".  historical  and 
'  miscellaneous  writer,  the 
younger  of  two  brothers  originally  com- 
posing the  publishing  firm  of  W.  &  R. 
Chambers,  was  born  at  Peebles  in  1802, 
his  father  beiug  a  musliu  weaver.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  with  a  collection  of 
family  buolcs  worth  al>out  $10.  he  began 
business  as  a  oookseller  in  Edinburgh, 
his  brother  William,  two  years  liis  senior, 
estflblishin;:  himNelf  near  by  as  a  printer: 
Robert's  lUuttrations  of  the  Author  of 
Waverly,  his  Traditions  of  Edinburgh, 
and  other  works  relating  to  Scotland, 
were  very  favorably  received,  and  in 
1832  the  two  brothers  commenced  Cham- 
hera'  Edinburgh  Journal,  the  success  of 
which  was  very  great.  From  that  time 
they  united  in  the  publishing  business, 
establishing  a  successful  house  which 
still  exists,  one  of  its  best  known  publi- 
cations being  Chambers'  Encyclopwdia. 
Robert  was  active  in  authorship,  his 
most  important  work  being  the  once  fa- 
mous Veatigea  of  Creation,  which  was 
not  positively  known  to  be  his  until  years 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1871. 
William,  who  died  in  1883.  was  also  an 
author  of  various  works,  and  presented 
his  native  town  of  Peebles  with  an  in- 
stitution embracing  a  library,  reading- 
room,  museum,  etc. 

Chambersbnrg   <t*wt^-p^?a7!>f 

Franklin  Co..  Pennsylvania,  52  miles 
S.W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  iron  works 
•Od    various    oti^<^    ouinuIactureB.      In 


1864  •  large  part  of.  the  towo  wm 
burned  by  a  part;  of  cavalry  ralden  ftom 
the  Confederate  army.    Pop.  11300. 

Chambertin  a;!f£Sf*-?>^  ^JT 

f;undy  wine,  named  after  the  place  where 
t  is  produced. 

Chamb^rv    (•hap-ba-ri),  a  town  of 

vuiuuDcry  g  ^  France,  capital  of 
department  Savoie.  It  is  an  archbishop's 
see,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  a  castle, 
now  the  prefecture,  the  palace  of  justice, 
barracks,  etc.  The  old  ramparts  have 
been  converted  into  public  walka.  In  Its 
vicinity  are  excellent  baths,  much  fre- 
tiuented  in  summer.  It  has  manufac- 
tures and  distilleries.  Pop.  16,852. 
Chambord  (8h»W-bdr),  a  castle, 
park,  and  village,  near 
Blois,  department  of  Lolr-et-Cher,  in 
France.  The  splendid  castle,  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  was  mainly  built  by 
Francis  I,  being  begun  in  1S26,  and  was 
completed  under  Louis  XIV.  In  1745 
it  was  given  by  Louis  XV  to  Marshal 
Saxe,  who  died  there  in  1750.  Nap^eon 
gave  it  to  Berthier,  and  in  1821  a  com- 
pany of  LMitimists  bought  it  and  gave 
it  to  the  Dnke  of  Bordeaux  (see  next 
art.)  in  name  of  the  people  of  France. 

Chambord  ("hao-bsr),    henbi 

^^^^  CUABLES     FEHUINANU 

Mabie  Dieudonn£,  Comte  de.  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  the  last  representative  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  French  Bourbon 
dynasty,  called  by  his  partisans  Henrj' 
V  of  France.  He  was  born  in  182U. 
seven  months  after  the  assassination  of 
his  father.  Prince  Charles  Ferdinand 
d'Artois,  Duke  de  Berry.  Charles  X,  after 
the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1830,  ab- 
dicated in  his  favor ;  but  the  young  count 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  country  with 
the  royal  .  title  unrecogniied  by  the 
nation.  He  lived  successively  in  Scot- 
land, Austria,  Italy,  and  London,  keep- 
ing a  species  of  court,  and  occasionally 
issuing  manifestoes.  In  1846  he  married 
the  Princess  Maria  Theresa,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Modena ;  and  in 
1851  inherited  the  domain  of  Frohsdorf, 
near  Vienna,  where  for  the  most  part  he 
subsequently  resided.  While  abstaining 
from  violent  attempts  to  .seize  the  crown, 
he  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  urging  bis 
claims,  especially  after  Sedan;  but  his 
belief  in  divine  right,  his  devotion  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  his  failure  to  recognize 
accomplished  facts  and  modern  tendeu- 
cies,  destroyed  all  chance  of  his  succes- 
sion.    He  died  in  1888,  leaving  no  heir. 

Chambre  Ardente  ^Zfr^'fier'y 

chamber),  the  name  formerly  given  in 
France  to  an  apartment,  bung  with  black 


Cbuneleon 


Chamois 


KBd  IMitcd  with  tapew,  in  wJiich  Mif 
iMiec  of  deatli  waa  pronounced  on  heinouH 
offendera.  The  name  was  afterwards 
more  eapecially  given  to  those  extraordi- 
nuy  tribunals  whicli.  from  tlie  time  of 
rawds  I,  ferreted  out  heretio«  by  means 
of  a  system  of  espionage,  directed  the 
proceedings  against  them,  pronounced 
sentence,  and  also  saw  it  carried  into 
execution. 

Chameleon  (ki-meii-in),  a  genus 
of  reptiI(>H  belonging  to 
the  Saurian  or  lizard  owler,  a  native  of 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
hurope.  The  best  known  8i>eoies,  Cha- 
maleo  Afrivilnun  or  C.  rulmiriit,  has  a 
naked  body  6  or  7  inches  long,  with  a 
prehensile   tail  of  about  S  inches,  and 


Chameleon  (Chamtrho  Afrieanm), 

feet  suitable  for  grasping  branches.  The 
akin  is  cold  to  the  touch,  and  contains 
small  grains  or  eminences  of  a  bluish- 
gray  color  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  light 
of  the  sun  all  parts  of  the  body  become 
of  a  grayish-brown  or  tawny  color.  It 
possesses  the  curious  faculty,  however, 
of  changing  its  color,  either  in  accordance 
with  its  environment  or  with  its  tem- 
per when  disturbed,  the  chauge  being  due 
to  the  presence  of  dear  or  ]>igmcnt-bear- 
ing  contractile  cells  placed  at  various 
depths  in  the  skin,  their  contractions  and 
jilatationa  being  under  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system.  Their  power  of 
fasting  and  habit  of  inflating  themselves 
gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  they  lived  on 
air,  but  they  are  in  reality  insectivorous, 
taking  their  prey  by  rapid  movements  of 
a  long.  viHcitl  tongue.  In  general  habit 
they  are  dull  and  torpid. 

Chameleon  Mineral,  l"*T-«lr:° 

.  'to  manganate 

or  potaBsium,  because  a  solution  of  it 
changes  from  green,  through  a  succession 
of  colors,  to  a  rich  purple. 

Chamibrt  (shio-'^r),  sebastien- 

RocH  Nicolas,  a  French 
P»n  of  letten,  wit.  and  revolationist, 
bom  In  1741.    By  Ui  aaccen  aa  4rama- 


tlat,  critic,  and  conversationist  he  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  French  Academy, 
a  pension,  and  a  post  at  court.  An  Inti- 
mate friend  of  Mirabeau.  he  threw  him- 
aelf  heartily  into  the  revolution,  was 
secretary  to  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  storming  party  in 
the  attack  on  the  Bastille,  and  having 
been  employed  by  Roland  in  the  iiibfi- 
othdque  Rationale  published  the  first 
twenty-sfx  Tableaux  Uittoritjuet  de  la 
Revolution.  His  cynical  wit  could  not, 
however,  restrain  itself,  and  he  wns  de- 
nounced and  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment Rather  than  undt-rgo  it  he-  in- 
flicted fatal  injuries  upon  himself,  dying 
in  1794.  He  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the 
collection  of  bom  mota  published  under 
the  title  of  Chamfortiana. 

Chamier  <.^'"'1?'|:*'">' ,  frede«ick.  .  an 

Knglish    writer    of    fiction, 
born  in  1796;  died  in  1870.     He  entered 
the  navy,  took  part  in  the  last  campaigns 
against    the    French,    and    distinguislwd 
himself  in  the  .\meriean  war  of  1812.    He 
retired  in  183.%  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
His  principal  works  are.   The  Life  of  a 
Sailor;  Ben  Brace:  The  Arethusa;  Jack 
Adams  and  3'om*  Bottliue. 
GhamisSO  (shA-misVi),   Adelbrrt   de, 
a  German  poet.  French  by 
birth,  born  at  the  castle  of  Roncourt,  in 
Champagne,  in  1781.     His  family  being 
driven    to   Berlin   by   the   revolution,   he 
became,  from  1796  lo  1798.  page  t<»  the 
queen-mother,    and    afterwards    entered 
the  Prussian  service,  where  he  remained 
till    1808.      He    then    revisited    France; 
but   shortly   after   returne<I    to    Prussia, 
and  for  three  years  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  natural  science  at  Berlin. 
In  ISlii  he  accompanied  as  naturalist  an 
expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  north- 
west passage,  and  on  his  return  took  up 
his   residence   at   Berlin,    where   he   wns 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  botanic 
garden.     He  died  at  Beilin  in  lS;is.     He 
wrote  several  works  on  natural   history 
and  botany,  and  an  account  of  bis  voy- 
age, but  his  reputation  as  a  naturalist 
has    been    somewhat    eclipsed    by    that 
which  he  acquired  us  a  poet.     In  i804-«j, 
in  concert  with  Varnhageu  von  Knse,  he 
published    a   colleetion    of    poems,    under 
the  name  of  the  Muhvh'  Almanac;  and  in 
1813   appeared    his    famous    tale,    Peter 
Schlemihl,  or  the  Shadotclets  Man,   the 
plot   suggested   by  a   casual   question   of 
Fouqu^'s.    Many  of  his  ballads  and  songs 
are  masterpieces  in  their  way  and  still 
maintain  their  pc^pularity. 
Chamois     ("ham'wa;    Antilope    rupi- 
w«M.     w         capra),  a  species  of  goat- 
like  antelope  inhabiting  high,  inacceaaible 
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monntaiiui  in  Europe  and  Westem  Aala. 
Iti  korna.  which  arc  about  0  or  7  inchea 
loDK,  are  round,  almost  amooth,  perpendic- 
ular and  atraicht  until  near  the  tip, 
where  they  suddenly  terminate  in  a  book 
directed  backwards  and  downwarda.  Ita 
hair  ia  brown   in   winter,   bruwn   fawn 


Chamois  (AntUop«  rupicapra). 

color  in  summer,  and  grayish  in  spring. 
The  head  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color  with 
•  black  band  from  the  nose  to  the  ears 
and  surrounding  the  eyes.  The  tail  is 
black.  Its  agility,  the  nature  of  ita 
haunts,  and  its  powers  of  smell  render 
ita  pursuit  an  exceedingly  difficult  and 
hazardous  occupation. 

Chamomile,  °',  camomile   (kamv 

^  mil;  Anthemtt  nobilu), 
a  well-known  plant  belonging  to  the  nat- 
ural order  Gompositie.  It  is  perennial, 
and  has  slender,  trailing,  hairy,  and 
branched  stems.  The  flower  is  white, 
with  a  yellow  renter.  Both  leaves  and 
flowers  are  bi{  ■  c  and  aromatic.  The 
fragrance  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
eesential  oil,  called  oil  of  chamomile,  of 
a  light  blue  color  when  first  extracted, 
ind  used  in  the  preparation  of  certain 
aiediciaes.  Both  the  leaves  and  the 
flowers  are  employed  in  fomentations  and 
poultices,  and  also  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
fusion as  a  stimulant  stomachic.  It 
la  cultivated  in  gardens  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  found  wild.— Wild  cham- 
omUa    IMatrnmia  ekamomillu)    is  now 


ont  of  nae  In  England ;  but  its  medicinal 
properties  resemble  thos*  of  common 
chamomile,  and  it  is  atiU  used  In  some 
parta  of  Europe. 

diamond  ("•»&-"««).  St..  •  mann- 
facturing  town  of  Franc*, 
department  Loire,  on  the  railway  from 
St.  £tienne  to  Lyons.  It  is  well  built, 
haa  an  old  castle  and  a  handsome  parish 
church;  and  has  silk  factories,  large 
iron-foundries,  dye-works,  etc.  rui.. 
15,469. 

Chamonni  (8h*-niO-n*>,  or  Cha- 
MONix  (shA-rao-n?),  n 
celebrated  valley  in  France,  department 
Ilaute-Savoie,  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  over 
3000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  about 
12  miles  long,  by  1  to  6  miles  brnad,  its 
E.  side  formed  by  Mont  Blanc  and  other 
lofty  mountains  of  the  same  range,  and 
it  is  traversed  by  the  Arve.  The  moun- 
tains on  the  E.  side  are  always  snow- 
clad,  and  from  these  proceed  numerous 
glaciers,  such  as  the  Glacier  de  Bossons 
and  the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  village  of 
Chamouni  (pop.  806)  ia  much  frequented 
by  tourists,  and  is  one  of  the  points  from 
which  they  visit  Mont  Blanc.  There  ia 
a  statue  in  the  village  to  Saussure  who 
first  ascended  the  peak  (178U). 
ChamDa&nie  (shaw-pan-y',    or    sham- 

*^  "  **  pan'),  an  ancient  prov- 
ince  of  France,  which  before  the  revolu- 
tion formed  one  of  the  twelve  great  mili- 
tary governments  of  the  kingdom.  It 
forms  at  present  the  departments  of 
Marne,  Ilaute-Marne,  Aube,  Ardennes, 
and  part  of  those  of  Yonne,  Aisne,  Seine- 
et-Marne.  and  Meuse.  Troves  was  the 
capital 
ChamDafirne  (sham-pan'),   a    French 

■*^  o  wine,  white  or  red. 
which  ia  made  chiefly  in  the  department 
of  Marne,  in  the  former  province  Cham- 
pagne, and  ia  generally  characterized  by 
the  property  of  creaming,  frothing,  or 
eftervescing  when  poured  from  the  bottle, 
though  there  are  also  atill  Champagu<> 
wines.  The  creaming  or  slightly  spar- 
kling Champagne  wines  are  more  highly 
valued  by  connoisseurs,  and  fetch  greater 
prices  than  the  full-frothing  wines,  in 
which  the  small  quantity  of  alcohol  thev 
contain  escapes  from  the  froth  as  ii 
rises  to  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  th  • 
aroma  and  leaving  the  liquor  nearly 
vapid.  The  property  of  creaming  or 
frothing  possessed  by  these  wines  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  partly  fermented 
in  the  bottle,  carbonic  acid  being  thereby 
produced.  Wine  of  a  similar  kind  cau 
of  course  be  made  elsewhere,  and  some  of 
the  German  champagnes  are  hardly  to  be 
distlnguiahed  from  the  French.  Much 
artificial  or  imitation  champagne  ia  aold. 


Oiampaifii 


OhAnoellor 


of     Chicjto,     and     adjoinlnit     Urbana. 

ChampartY  ('•hain'par-tl).  or  Cham- 
*i  ji  ij.  /PTT  (L.  rompi  parti- 
«o,  a  dlTidlDf  of  land),  in  law  Ib  a  bar- 
gain  with  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in 
any  suit  to  have  port  of  the  land.  debt, 
or  other  thing  sued  for,  if  the  party  that 
undertalies  it  prevails  therein,  the  cham- 
pertor  meanwhile  furnishing  meana  to 
carry  on  the  suit.  Such  bargaina  are 
Jlegal. 

Champ-de^Man  ( >  fa  b  9-ci  «-ni  a  r  a) , 

iUara,  an  extensive  piece  of  ground  in 
Pai-ia,  used  as  a  place  of  military  exer- 
«"«.  It  was  here  that  Louis  XVI  swore 
to  defend  the  new  constitution  of  1790, 

?5l*'*  ^*,'ol^*  ■***  o'  *•»•  exhlbWona  of 
a867  and  1878. 

Champismon   («h*ni-pIn'yon),   a 

'^  *    ^       name     given     to     the 

•ommon    mtishroom    (Agaricut    campet- 

•fw). 

Champlain    ("t^orpJ^n'?.  lake,  a 

a».f<>.  L*-  Jake  cldefly  in  the  United 
J  S*  '>et^e«P  the  states  of  New  York 
i^i«  n^°5''  •*",'  having  the  north  end  of 
kJi'^»f"2®'^*'  length,  about  120  miles: 
breadth,  from  a  half  mile  to  15  miles.  It 
"  iT°'^«*  '^th  the  Hudson  by  ciniK 
rf1«'*<'*'°rv*"'^*t  the  RicheUeu  or  Sorr3 
iTO..?Hft.^'"'  ^^  Lawrence.  The  scenery 
It  wfl-  HhiL^^li't^^St"  """I  visitors. 
(«  V?  in^«2^  }il  '^■""•^l  Champlain 
inl-l  '"  ^^^-     ^"^  possession  of  the 

Sr  o7l8121!?"*'','*.S.*"jr't«"'^  In  the 
war  or  1812-15,  and  Sir  George  Prevojt's 

nttempted  invasion  of  New  York  was  de- 
Sis  h;"lfj^"4 "  "^JT"'  ^«!S  b?  theTm??: 
WM  n^pr ^h"*-  ^'*  American  squadron 
was  under  the  command  of  Captain  MtLC- 

he"Briri;hflSS^f*°  HownieXmrnaK 
rne  Urltish  flotilla.  The  rout  of  the  lAnd 
fprces  succeeded  the  naval  battle. 

Champlain    ^shao-pia?),  samttbx,  a 

o«j   _    .^!  French      naval      officer 

Cinlh^"'""!  "P'orer.    the   founder   of 

K'i'fei^pir  i'n'";^e-rAt]S';a'i1^s 

fira  ^f„  ;•  ^•'^  commissioned  him  in 
ffri^  "h^  establishments  in  North 
ih-f  ,f^  He  made  three  voyages  for 
SndS?'?J*^l  '°  *";  '"«t  of  which  he 
noS  ;?"*»>ec,  and  was  in  1620  ap- 
pointed   Governor   of   Canada.      He   dM 

Drov3'^«  Iwi**'*  PTV   ^^^'  "S   he 
n_  •dminlstrator,  but   Ui 


conflicts  with  the  Iroqnoia  Indiana  rouaed 
*  A'tter  enmity  in  that  confederacy  froB 
which  Canada  long  snlfered. 

ChampoUion  (*i>i«-poi-y09),   Jeai* 

1.  1  .  ..    ^?»*''90Mi   «    French 

scholar,  celebrated  for  hia  discoveriea  la 
the  department  of  Egyptian  hieroflyph- 
.  i-^"  ?t  Figeac,  department  ^  Lot, 
in  1<90.  At  an  early  age  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Arabic. 
Cuptic.  etc.,  and  in  1809  became  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Grenoble.  He  aoon, 
however,  retired  to  Paris,  whew,  with 
the  aid  of  the  trilingual  inscriptioo  of 
the  Roaetta  Stone  and  the  auggeatioaa 
thrown  out  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  he 
at  kngth  discovered  the  key  to  tlie 
graphic  system  of  the  Bgyptiana,  the 
three  elementa  of  which— Ararative,  ideo- 
graphic, and  alphabetic— be  expounded 
before  the  Institute  in  a  series  of  me- 
?^I"  '°  I'^^S.  These  were  published  in 
?v  ..*J  the  expense  of  the  state,  under 
the  title  of  Prici$  du  8y»time  HUro- 
P*ljV*»9"«  if  Ancient  Egyptient.  In 
1826  Charles  X  appointed  him  to  super- 
Intend  the  department  of  Egyptian  antiq. 
uities  in  the  Louvre;  in  isfe  he  went 
as  director  of  a  scientific  expedition  to 
Egypt;  and  in  1831  the  chair  of  Egyp- 
tian archseoiogy  was  created  for  him  in 
the  Colligede  France.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1832.  Other  works  are  his  Oram- 
maire  tgyptien,  and  Dictionnaire  HUro- 
glyphique. 

ChampoUion-Figeao  ^o^fJ^2>" 

Jacques  Joseph,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
f'^^jB''  horn  at  Figeac  in  1778,  died 
in  186i.  His  principal  works  are:  An- 
Uqutti$  de  Grenoble,  1807;  Paliographie 
Vntvertelle;  Annalee  det  Lagide;  1819; 
Tratte  iUmentatre  d'Arck^ologie,  1843- 
Bcnture  d4tnotigue  tgyptienne,  1843: 
L'Egypte  Ancienne,  1850. 

Chance.    See  Probabmtg. 


Chancel  1?''*°  ?*^)  *»  that  part  of 
the  choir  of  a  church  be- 
tween the  altar  or  communion-table  and 
the  rail  that  encloses  it. 
Chancellor  (<^han'wl-or),  a  high  of- 
ut  _j  .  «.  °*^'*'    '°    """ny    of    the 

Kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  office  including 
In  its  duties  the  supervision  of  charters 
and  other  official  writings  of  the  crown 
requiring  solemn  authentication.  The 
title  and  offiop  are  also  eeeleslastlcal,  and 
hence  each  bishop  still  has  his  chancel- 
lor, the  principal  Judge  of  his  consistory, 
iSil  /n^^i.  9*"^"°v  empire,  the  chan- 
pii/J'*?!'^*'''^?,'"'*''^  '"  Pfeeldent  of  the 
S^  9'°.2*^"'.  ■°*'.  ,h*"  the  general 
fS  rt?.**TTSuii''*B»*"?P*'*»' v«'"'«»*"t«tlon. 
In  the  United  States,  a  chancellor  is  tkl 


Chanoelloriville 


CLaBBel  IiUuidf 


Jidft  of  A  conrt  of  chancer)-  or  equity 
MMUIahed  by  atatnte. 

The  Lord  High-ehmnetttor  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (originally  of  Enf 
land),  who  la  alao  Keeper  of  the  Gr^at 
Seal,  ia  the  firat  Judicial  officer  of  the 
crown,  and  exerciaea  an  extenaive  Juris- 
diction aa  head  of  the  Supreme  Couri  of 
Judicature.  He  ranka  aa  firat  lay  per- 
aon  of  the  atate  after  the  blood-royal. 
He  ia  a  cabinet  miniatcr  and  a  privy- 
councilor  in  virtue  of  hia  office,  ia  pro- 
lorutor  of  the  Houae  of  Lorda  by  pre- 
acriptlon,  and  vacatea  bia  office  with  the 
miniatry  which  appointa  him.  There  is 
alao  a  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who 
la  the  head  of  the  judicial  bench.  He  ia 
not  a  member  of  the  Britiah  ministry. 
The  chancellorahip  of  Scotland  waa  abol* 
llhed  at  the  union. 

The  Chancellor  of  th«  Eacheauer  ia  the 
principal  finance  miniater  of  toe  Britiah 
government,  and  aa  all  queatiuna  of  aup- 
ply  originate  in  the  Houae  of  Commona, 
a  peer  cannot  be  conveniently  appointed 
to  thia  office.  It  ia  aometimea  held  along 
with  that  of  firat  lord  of  the  treasury. 

CAancellor  of  a  univertity,  the  high- 
eat  honorary  official  in  the  univeralty, 
from  whom  the  degreea  are  regarded  aa 
proceeding.  The  poat  in  Britain  ia  usu- 
ally occupied  by  a  peraon  of  rank. 

ChanceUorsviile  <^he'''i'f,t"^rJ,>' 

of  the  greateat  battlea  of  the  American 
Civil  war,  in  which,  on  the  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  of  May.  18G3,  a  victory  was  gained 
by  the  Coniederatea  under  Generals  Lee 
and  Jaeksoa  over  the  Federal  troops 
commanded  by  General  Hooker.  Both 
armiea  loat  heavily  in  the  battle,  the 
Confederates  suffering  aeverely  in  the 
lose  of  their  brilliant  leader  Jackson. 
GhanCerV  (chan'ae-ri),  furmerly  the 
»  highest  court  of  justice  in 
England  next  to  Parliament,  but  >iin<'<> 
1873  a  division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  which  ia  itself  one  o£  the  two 
deimrtmenta  of  the  Supreme  Court  <ii: 
Judicature  (which  aee).  Formerly  it 
embraced  six  superior  courts  called  higli 
courta  of  chancery,  viz. :  the  court  of  the 
lord  high-ohauocUor,  the  court  of  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  the  .court  of  appeal 
in  chancery,  and  the  courts  of  the  thrcf 
vice-chancellors,  witli  various  inferior 
courts.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  the 
formpr  as  a  court  of  eummt/a  law.  Ihu 
latter  a  court  of  equity.  The  extraordi- 
nary court,  or  court  of  equity,  proceeded 
npon  miea  of  equity  and  conscience, 
Boderating  the  rigor  of  the  common  law, 
•od  giving  relief  in  caaea  where  there 
WH  uo  remedy  in  the  common  law  courta. 


The  Chanetry  DividMi  now  eoBatota  of 
the  lord-chancellor  aa  preaident  and  Are 
Jnaticea.  In  American  law  a  court  of 
general  equity  jnriadictlon.  Separate 
citurta  of  chancery  or  equity  exiar  in 
aome  of  the  Statea;  In  otbera  the  courta 
of  law  ait  alao  aa  courta  of  equity;  in 
othera  the  distinction  between  law  and 
equity  baa  been  aboliahed  or  never  ex- 
isted. 

P.linTKla.  (chin-dll').  a  town  of  India, 
vuauutt  Cpnirai  rrovlnces,  aurround- 
ed  by  a  wall  6\^  milea  l-ng.  with  manu- 
(acturea  and  a  conaiderable  trade.  Pop. 
about  17,000.  It  ia  the  capital  of  a  dia- 
trict  of  the  aame  name. 
riioTKlaiiBi  (chan-dou-ae'),     a     town 

incea,  Moradabad  diatrict.  Pop.  alraut 
8U  UUO 

Ciiaiideri  i^S^'-JV,,."^.  SSJi 

India,  Scindia'a  Dominiona,  in  a  hilly 
and  jungly  tract,  108  milea  s.  of  Gwalior, 
formerly  of  conaiderable  extent  and  aplen- 
dor,  but  now  an  inai|;niticant  place. 
Tlicre  is  a  fort  which  figured  much  in 
the  wara  of  the  Mogul  dynaaty. 

Chandernaeore    («?hiin'der;nug'et) . 

"^  »  or    CilAN'OABNAU- 

AB  ('city  of  sandalwood*),  a  town  in 
Hinduatan,  t>elougiug  to  France,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ilooghly,  10  miles 
N.  N.  w.  of  Calcutta.  Th^  French  estab- 
lished a  formal  cession  of  it,  together 
with  its  territory  of  232.~i  siiuare  acres, 
from  Aurungzebe.  It  was  three  times 
occupied  by  the  British,  but  waa  finally 
restored  to  the  French  in  1816.  Top. 
of  town  and  territory.  25,000. 

Chandpnr  fflf'^Kiiau^  Bri^t! 

X.    W.    Provinces;    thriving,   well   paved 

tiiid  drained.     I'op.  about  12,000. 

Chftn^-CllOW  (''hilng'  ohou).  one  •  f 
l^aang  V/nOW     ^^^    larjfest    cities    of 

Chinn,  in  the  province  of  Fokien.  .'it! 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Amoy.  its  T»ort.  It  li.'i« 
lui  iiotive  trade.     Pi>p.  est.  l.OdO.OfH). 

Chanfr.ChnvJ  "  '■'*>'  ^^  China  In 
\jaan^  \jaOW,   Kj^n^.^,,   province.   F. 

by  s.  of  Nanking.     Pop.  .TfiO.tKMt. 

rTinncr.STia     "  ''"*•''  •*'  China,  mpitn 

the    Ileng-IIiang.      Pop.    2r»(K(K¥». 

Chank-shell,    "'!^^r"<"r  ?;°''};* 

'  shell  (Turb-.tiillo 
pyrum),  of  a  spiral  form,  worn  as  tiu 
oriiaiiient  by  the  Hindu  wi.meu.  A  sht!: 
wiih  its  spires  or  whorls  turning  to  tlif 
right  is  lield  in  peculiar  estimation  auJ 
fetches  a  liigh  price.  The  chank  ia  odk 
of  the  gastrropodo'ua  mollusca. 

Channel  Islands  i?12£>^/,f  °SS 


Oianndi 

En«li*h  OhanBel.  off  the  w.  eoaat  of  d»- 

Cxtnitnt  U  Manche.  in  Franc*.  Thwr 
long  to  brltalD.  aud  coiuUt  of  Jen*/, 
GuenijM..v.  Alderii«y.  aod  8ark.  witbloCM 
•••pendent  ulets.  Th..v  «re  almoat  ti' 
*nipt  from  taxai Ion.  and  their  inhabitants 
•nJoy  besldeji  all  fhe  privileKM  of  British 
subjects.  Ihe  Kov»'rnui(.nt  is  in  the 
bands  of  b<idipii  railed  the  "  slates,"  some 
members  of  wliich  are  named  by  the 
jn»wn,  while  othi-rs  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  oihers  *  r  e»  oficio.  The 
islands  have  been  forilfled  at  great  ex- 
pense. Tlmy  form  the  only  remains  of 
the    Norman    provinces   once    subject    to 

Wlf^^fi^  ""^  *>•  "»e^,P?P-  (1011) 
»t>,UUU.    8ce  the  separate  articles. 

Channels,  »;.  ciiAiN-wAL«a.   of  a 

'  ship,  broad  and  thick 
Manks  projec  ijg  horiiontally  from  the 
Mips  ouUide,  abreast  of  the  masts. 
They  are  meant  to  keep  the  shrouds  clear 
of  the  gunwale. 

Channing  <^!ff?2°«).  William 
ji  1  .       EiXEBY.      au      Un.thrian 

divine  and  writer,  born  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1780.  He  studied  at 
Harvard  College,  became  a  decided  Uni- 
tarian, and  propagated  Unitarian  tenets 
with  great  seal  and  success.  His  first 
appointment  as  a  pastor  was  in  1803, 
when  he  obtained  the  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation  in  Boston,  and  before  long  he 
became  known  as  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar preachers  of  America.  His  reputa- 
tion was  still  further  increased  by  the 
publication  of  writings,  chiefly  sermons, 
reviews  etc.,   on   popular   subje.^ts.      He 


Ohapd 


In  great  part  leveled  by  the  mob  at  Um 
revolution,  but  rebailt  by  the  Due  d*Ail> 
male  after  the  estate  came  into  his  pos- 
session in  IWO.  Along  with  Its  fine^- 
maln  and  its  splendid  art  collection  it  was 
presented  by  the  duke  to  the  French  In- 
stitute in  1887.  Chantilly  Is  a  horse- 
radng  center.    Pop.  4632. 

Chantrey  <*^^''»5'»'»>t  8w  FiANcia, 

1     <»o«  ■■  English  aculptor.  bom 

•n  ,1  <81  near  Sheffield,  was  the  son  of  a 
weU-to-do  carpenter.  Even  in  boyhood 
Us  chief  amusement  was  In  drawlog  and 
modeling    ftBures.    and    he    was    appren- 

ST^  ^%  commenced  work  for  himself  at 
Sheffield  by  taking  portraiu  in  crayons. 
After  studying  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
l^ndun  he  eventually  settled  in  the 
metropolis,  where  he  presented  numerous 
busts  at  the  ezhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Acadeujy.  This  waa  the  commeBcement 
of  his  career  of  fame  and  fortune,  ana 
he  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  first 
monumental  stulpior  of  his  time.  In 
1M«  lie  was  chosen  an  awociate  and  in 
JSIS  a   member  of   the   Royal   Academy. 

•iw*^.  His  most  celebrated  works  are 
the  Sleeping  thildren,  in  Lichfield 
Cathedra  :  the  statue  of  Lady  Louisa 
Russell,  in  Wobum  Abbey;  the  bronae 
statue  of  Willlom  Pitt,  in  Hanover 
Square,  London;  a  statue  of  Washing- 
ton. In  the  State  Hoime,  Boston:  and 
■t*t»«f  of  Horner,  Canning,  Sir  J. 
Malcolm,    etCn    in    Westminster    Abbey. 


WING,  born  1810,  also  a  Unitarian 
preacher  (for  some  time  at  Liverpool) 
and  supporter  of  the  socialihtic  move- 
ment, wrote  a  memoir  of  his  uncle  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1884. 
Chant.  *  *^°'"*  musical  composition 
.  '  consisting  generally  of  a  long 
reciting    note,    on    which    an    indefinite 


reviews   eic,   on    popular   subjects.      He   oi.       T'       il\^J~uJ\  ^  Aooey. 

died  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1842  —   ChantlV  Y°^^  *'11'    J""     endowment 
His    nephew.  Vdxiam    Hknbv    Cha«.  of   niasses:   X**  Ui;" cha"il 'tV™"*lK 

masses  are  chanted  Chapels  were  fre- 
quently endowed  by  men  who  wished  to 
have  masses  for  the  r^'-'ose  of  their  souls. 

Chanute,  l';^'^°«t>>  71?  «'  Neosho 
«.  t  V  *^2;.v  i^ansas,  110  miles  s.  s. 
*.  of  Kansas  City.  It  is  in  a  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  region  and  has  railroad 

numb*F  of  wordT  m'^^'^be  ISton-^rriS  Srick'plant'e^t  .  ±r&^'"'°'    "'^ 

chaTt'tU^S'^  °t'wo^%'t?arns.  fhe"§S  ChacChOW    ff%„^J*'->.    »    ^^ 

of  three  and  the  second  of  four  bars^in   r. ..<>'    P'lna..  PrqYlnca 

length.  A  double  chant  has  the  length 
01  two  single  ones. 

Chanterelle  (shan-tSr-el'),  a  Brlt- 
ir«^*i      !•  ..^"n.    «Hble    mushroom 

(tantAoreflKs     c\hariu»\     of     a    bricht 

«mdL*  *^°^'  ^^***  *  pleasant  fhilty 
Chantilly  <?Wn-t8-ye),  «  town  of 
Oi«  9*  :i  ^"n<».  department  of  the 
h«?Li^  miles  N.R.E.  of  Paris,  cele- 
Ir^}^  'Of  »  variety  of  lace  made  here 
SS?  '?.,*^*  neighborhood:  for  the  sple" 
•Id  ch&teau,  built  by  the  great  Cond«, 


oi  \^uina,  proviBca 
Quangtunp.  on  the  river  Han,  195  miles 
N.  E.  of  Hong-Kong,  the  center  of  an 
important  maritime  division  of  the  prov- 
ince. Pop.  est  at  200,00a 
Chaos  <•'*'«')'  ^^  oW  theories  of  tha 
earth,  the  void  out  of  which 
6praug  ail  things  or  in  which  they  ex- 
isted In  a  oonfused,  unformed  shape  be- 
fore they  were  seoarated  Into  kinds. 

Chanel  J*v,*pe')«  »  *•«»  appUed  to 

J"  .  bnlldings  of  various  Unda 
wected  for  some  aort  of  religiooa  service. 
Xhus  it  ouiy  mean  a  anbordlnata  place 
of  worablp  Bttacbed  to  a  liurge  dtONiw 


'  i 


Chtpliin 

•ad  MpccUUI/  to  •  catlMdnl,  Mparatcly 
iadicated  aad  d«Totcd  to  QMclal  MrrlcMk 
(«M  CmtkUrwL)  Or  it  may  bmb  • 
bttlldinc  rataidlftrjr  to  •  pftruh  church 
and  iatended  to  •econmod»t«  persoiM 
rMidiof  at  a  distance  from  the  latter: 
or  a  place  of  worship  connected  with  a 
pakice,  castle,  nniversitjr,  etc. 

ClutDlain  <«i»«p'y»)t  Hte^uy  •  pw 

*^  son  who  is  appointed  to  a 

chapel,  as  a  clergyman  not  having  a 
parish  or  similar  charge,  bat  connected 
with  a  court,  the  household  of  a  noble- 
man,  an  armjr.  a  prison,  a  ship,  or  the 
lilie.  Chaplains  in  the  United  States 
serrioe  have  the  assimilated  rank  of 
captain.     They  receive  a  yearly  pay  of 

Chavlet  («•»?'••<).  •  "tring  of  beads 
viMj^Mk   y,^     ,jy     Roman     Catholics 

to  count  the  number  of  their  prayers. 
In  Iwraldry  it  means  a  garland  of  leaves, 
with  four  flowers  among  them  at  equal 
distance* :  In  architecture,  a  small 
molding  carved  into   beads,   pearls,  etc. 

ChaBman    (cltap'ntao)i  in  general  a 

*^  merchant   or   trader,   but 

in    modern    times    more    specifically    a 

hawker    or    one    who    has    a    traveling 

iMOth. 

Chapman.  ok»«»«..  *«>  EngUsh  poet, 

*^^^»  the  earliest,  and  perhaps 
the  best,  translator  of  Homer,  was  born 
in  1S67,  and  died  in  1634.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  in  1576  proccef*!-^ 
to  London:  but  little  is  known  of  u.i 
personal  history. 

Chapman.   •''•  wilbdb  (isso-iois), 

j'^M.u)  jyj  American  clergyman 
and  evangelist,  bom  at  Richmond.  Ind. 
He  graduated  from  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1882  and  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church,  Albany,  1884-90.  For 
three  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Bethany 
Presbyterian  Church.  Philadelphia;  and 
■ftw  «  notable  evangelistic  campaign, 
during  which  he  visited  various  parte  of 
the  country,  he  returned  to  the  Bethany 
Church  in  1886.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  ChuKli,  New 
York.  100(M)6.  after  which  he  was  repre- 
sentative-at-large  for  the  Evanarelistic 
Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

ChaDOO  ^JSl'f'P*')'  *  "export  of 
vrunt^w      ^j^jjjj^^    province    Cheklang, 

on  the  IT.  side  of  a  large  bay,  35  miles 
N.  from  Ningpu.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Japan. 

Chapra   (chap-r&').     see  Chuprah. 

Chantal  i?^*p-t*^)j,  J«^n  antoinb 

*^  CtAinw,  Count  de  Cuante- 

loup,.  peer  of  France,  was  born  in  1766, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine and  the  natural  aciences,  and  espe- 


CharaoMB 

dally  chemistry.  He  supported  the  revo- 
lution, and  was  appointed  in  1790  couiH 
selor  of  state,  and  in  1800  minister  o( 
the  interior,  in  which  post  he  encour- 
aged the  study  of  the  arta  and  estab- 
lished a  chemical  manufactory  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris.  la  1806  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  senate.  On  the 
restoration  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
private  life,  but  in  1816  the  kina  nomi- 
nated him  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  latterly  made  him  a  peer. 
Chaptal's  works  on  national  industry, 
chemistry,  the  rultivation  of  the  vine, 
etc.,  were  very  much  esteemed,  especially 
his  Chimie  Appliquie  •«•  Art$  (Paris, 
1H07,  four  vols.),  his  Chimie  Appliquie 
d  rAffricutture  (Paris.  1823,  two  vols.), 
and  De  Flnduttrte  Fmacaite  (Paris, 
1819,  two  vols.). 

Chanter  ^i'.'fp/**''^'  ?■•  *>1  *•!?  •=''1*' 

•r"**  divisions  of  n.  book.  As 
the  rules  and  statutes  of  ecclesiastical 
esta^ishmento  were  arranged  in  chap- 
ters, so  also  the  assemltly  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  religious  order,  and  of  canons, 
was  called  a  chapter.  The  orders  of 
knighto  used  this  expression  for  the 
meetings  of  their  members,  and  some 
societies  and  corporations  call  their  av 
semUies  ckaptere. 

Chanter-honse.  *K  ,»>uiiding    at- 

wu»|»«««  uwuov,  tached  to  a  cathe- 
dral or  religious  house  in  which  the 
chapter  meets  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  They  are  of  different  forms, 
but  are  often  polygonal  in  plan.  Some- 
times they  were  the  burying-place  of 
clerical  dignitaries.  See  Cttkeirai. 
Char.  *"  Chabb  (ch4r;  Balmo  urn- 
^  '  hla),  a  European  fresh-water 
fish  of  the  salmon  genus,  found  plenti- 
fully in  the  deeper  lakes  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  more  rarely  in  those 
of  Scotland.  The  chars  inhabit  the 
colder  regions  of  deep  waters,  where  the 
temperature  is  less  liable  to  vary.  The 
body  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  trout, 
but  is  longer  and  more  slender,  as  well 
as  more  brilliant  in  coloring,  with  crioi* 
son,  rose,  and  white  spots;  weight  some- 
times 2  lbs.,  but  generally  under  1 
lb.  CJhar  is  much  esteemed  for  the 
table. 

Characeffi  (ka-ra'se-*),  an  order  of 
wwvH,  cryptogamous  plants, 
nearly  related  to  the  Alg».  composed  of 
an  axis  consisting  of  pftrailel  tubes, 
which  are  either  transparent  or  encrusted 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  inhabiting  stag- 
nant water,  both  fresh  and  saJt,  be- 
neath which  they  are  always  submersed. 
They  are  most  common  in  the  temper- 
ate sone,  and  emit  an  unhealthy,  fetid 
odor. 


(Aande 


Ghtmite 


«#  -ki-i.  .    ■'■"  «'  T\ddU,  tht  rabJcet 
jMcw^y  from  an   eiHfm«tlc«l^«3cflD. 

IL^i^'i'L'®  %V  Jndlvldu.  •ndilfBlK 
e«Bt    wordt.    When    dramatic   nomcn. 

I-  ifnJ'"*"**.'"**  *»>•  whole  word  ft 
ta  called  an  actliw  charade. 

Cnaradrini   <■  ■->' ^'d  r  i-n  ■) .   t  h  • 

plover  belon,..  tSS.  the  tT5:'**of  Ih! 


the    lapwiDgi.    pratlncolen,    r 
ei^j.  turniitone«,  iianderllnge    .i. 
CharU    (cha'r.,).    See  .  han 

Charcoal  (<^>>Ar'iidi), 

to    an   Ir 


i-<i'  .ch 


>UJ'. 


carbon.  eepeclaUy  .nr,  .-  ■■,  r./u,., 
by  charring  wood.  -  i,.  :  ..j  f  " 
a  8o  obtained  from  '•-'.«•»  (  k  '^ ,,«. 
black);  lampblack  •  '  cok  -^  Xo 
varietie..  Wood  ch  ul  k  ir  rT^ 
by  pilina  WUeta  of  wooo  u.  ,  J^UXf^ 
form  with  vacuities  bet  v^tu  .  n,  frs' 
he  admiaaion  of  air,  and  taiiai.r  fL-m 
*"  .^""V  •**»^'J^  und"  *  t  >'  -.  .^  oi^ 
earth.     In  conaeouence  of  the  h-  srt 

.Li5*  «'"bu8tlble  aubatance  i8  con- 
S^fin'Jf' ^''  ''«'««"»d.  together  with 
Li^J^u  °'  ?*^^''  '"»<>  tbere  remains 
behind  the  carbon  of  the  wood,  retaining 
the  form  of  the  ligneoua  tiaaoe.  An- 
other   proceea    conaista    in    heating    the 

ilm«?SI  i„*^K  ''''*\*»  *'*•  •»«*  •  charcoal 
fh?*      K.'°.  *^«  retorta,  not  ao  denae  aa 

hLTIi*^*?""*.''   *«"   prepared,   ia  ^a 

deep-black    co  or.     britUe     and     poroua! 

Mteleaa  and  in«^oroU8.     It  is  iKbie 

5are  ft  ?i*  h?wi''*^  °'  ?i°  *>*«t'«c  fur- 
t  *..,'■'   I"   hardened,   and   at  lensth    ia 

duSr*'  P'^-^-'l^i  *  aur"  ce  °^  th  a 
diBtinct  appearance  of  having  under" 
gone  fu,ion  Charcoal  i.  InaSluble  in 
water,  and  ia  not  affected  by  it  at  low 
Umperaturea;  hence,  wooden  »ukZ 
which  are  to  be  immeraed  in  water  aw 
."nd?  ^^"""1  *°  P'"^''^'^^  them:  and  "I 

rt^h'ua''T^?ater''o^i„^o*',«r^pii! 
arly  porons   texture,  charcoal  weS. 

0  a?;T".^K  °'  "bwjrting  a  l^^Je^LwdS 
U  rti    «'„3'H'  «?^J1  ■»  «^«°'non  tempeJa- 

ff  DriS.^!;ll*^*  «»«riferou.  an^'cJJ^ 

fchilki  *?°  disinfectant.  Wat^r 
Which,  from  having  bwn  loog  kapt  In 


I  Ift-r 

m'lln: 
►  rlcb 


weodtn  T«Md%  u  daring  loog  voragM. 
bM  aequiivd  aa  effaasii^  wSelL  Tv? 

coal    powder.     Ouwcoal    can    even    t- 

S^  «,i*";-J*  !•  na«l  aa  foal  in  vari- 
ooaarta,  where  a  atrong  beat  ia  ra- 
quired,  without  amoka,^  iT  Tariow 
Shh"^X~T'V'»'^?  B'  cmentatlon 
JJlLi  if.  "J'?"  i*  converted  into 
!„^L  Ja  '■  "J"^.  '»-»•»•  n»nufacture  of 
ganpowder.     In  ita  finer  aUte  of  aggre- 

P.mnKi.  l'"''''  ^^^  »•>"»  ot  ivoryblick, 
lampblack  etc,  it  ia  the  baaia  of  bUck 
PMint;  and  mixed  with  fat  oila  and  rMln. 

''!r,. '^'^lu''  *°  «**•.  f  *"•  conalatanea.  It 
•yrx...  the  comDosiUoB  of  prinUng-j^ 
'^i^R:  '     (ch*rar  the    leavM    of^artl- 

blanch  them  and  make  them  leaa 
'ee*  c*«rd«,  the  leaf-aulka  and 
of  a   variety  of  white  beet  in 

....TrfortErawT  "*'"^  ^*''''^' 

Oha'din     ^bif-dao),  Johw,  aon  of  a 

,,'  .  i—i...  M  '*"»  °^  Jeweler  in  Paria, 

•Jeweler  himaelf,  waa  born  in  1648. 

.  .'n;  by  hla  father  to  the  Eaat  Indleato 

t.iv  diamonds.  Uhardin  resided  a  number 

^:,»!it*u!J°  ^"^*  "<>  '"<'*■.  """i  latterly 

by   Charles   II,   was  envov   to   Holland 
tot  aeveral  yeara.  and  died  in  1718. 
Cnarente  ^''^'-d'^O,  »  r»ver  in  Weat- 

ttr*"*  o'  H.«^V^-«e:"*a"n'd  'fWS 
iS^  *•*•  "Sli  ••^"*  8  milea  below  Hoch? 
fort,  oppoaite  to  the  lale  of  Oleron.  after 
a  course  of  about  200  milea.    It  gives 

-2  ,"^?Jf.*° ^wodepartmenta.— Chamnte, 
an  Inland  department,  formed  chiefly  out 
of  the  ancient  province  of  Angoumoiii 
"A  t"^"«J    by    the    river    Charente; 

Lfl  V^.i?2  *'??*■ '.''■P'^'  AngoulCme 
J^L*^°"!"/  *'^°?  ^'y'  «o<l  arid;  one- 
third  devoted  to  tillage,  a  third  to'  viSel 

»^'  *j  ^'**  remainder  meadowa. 
wooda   and       ,te  landa.     The  wines  arj 

o^»n.»  ki^j'"  Europe,  the  celebrated 
^^  ?u  '"5.'"'^.  ''^'"t  °'*<Je  In  Cognac 
and  other  districts.    Pop.  361,733.— Cha- 


f?,«If;»n  M*"""".  (au-fft -ri-esr :  '•  Ix)wer 
Charente').  a  maritime  department,  com. 


,7.n,I.  1'  ^v'""*  oepartment,  com. 
Prises  parts  of  the  former  province  of 
Angoumois  and  Poitou;  area,  2791  so 
miles.  Surface  in  aenersl  flat  •  Jm\ 
chalky  and  aandv.  tJ^X^  we  1  cuw! 
vated;  a  considerable  portion  planted 
with  vines;  salt  marahea^ong  the  c^ 

Jhh  ?SttirL?2.«°°l'  •J"'  well  atS 
with  cattle,  horses,  and  aheep.  The  wine 
ia  of  common  ouallty,  and  chleflv  used 
for  making  branay.    6>ataw  and  2«ffi! 


Charenlon-le-Pont 


Chariot 


abound  on  th«  coast.  Salt  and  brandy 
arc  the  only  crticlet  mannfactnred  to  any 
Kreat  extent.  Capitnl  La  Rochelle.  Pop. 
453.793. 

Charenton-lc-Pont   ^^^{^^Vofn 

about  5  miles  east  from  Paris,  at  the 
oonfloenee  of  the  Marne  with  the  Seine, 
with  numerous  merrantile  and  monufao 
tuiing  establishments.  Pop.  18,034. 
riVanr*  (cbarj),  in  heraldry,  siKnifies 
vuRAgv/  jjjg  yarioHg  figures  depicted  on 
the  escutcheon, — In  gunnery  charge 
Rignifies  the  quantity  of  powder  used  nt 
one  discharge  of  a  gwa.— Charge,  in 
military  tacti*"*,  is  the  rapid  advance  of 
infantry  or  cavnliy  against  the  enemy, 
with  the  object  of  brcakinsr  his  lines  by 
the  momentum  of  the  attack.  Infantry 
Kcnerally  advance  to  about  lOU  yards  and 
fire,  then  gradually  quicken  their  pace 
into  the  charge-step,  aud  dash  nt  the 
enemy's  lines.  Cavalry  charge  in  eoliolnn 
or  column  against  infantry,  which  is 
usually  formed  in  squares  to  receive  them. 

Chargi-d'Affaires  ^^frrtlS'tlt*/; 

of  an  inferior  rank  of  diplomatic  agents. 
Hec  Miiiirtcr,  Foreign. 


for  pleaiare  and  In  war.  Chariots,  such 
aa  those  used  among  tht  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  were  of 
▼arioua  forms.    A  common  form  was  open 


Egyptian  W«i'<'liariot.— KoMllinl. 

behind  and  closed  in  front,  and  had  only 
two  wheels.  The  <-hariot  was  strongly 
and  even  elegantly  built,  but  not  well 
adapted  for  speed.  In  ancient  warfare 
chariots  were  of  great  importance;  thus 
\vt«  road  of  the  i>00  iron  chariots  of  Sisera 


Assyrian  War-cliariot.— I^yarci 


f!1iflri1rar  (chnr-i-kiir').  n  town  of 
\^UtUlA.tU  Afghnnistnn.  in  (lie  distii.  t 
of  Kohistan,  21  milos  nortli  of  Caltul. 
Pop.  5000. 

Chariner-Cross   f<:i'Ar'ingkros>,  tiie 

wuaxxug  \jM.vaa  tjt^jgf  renter  of 
Tx>ndon,  so  named  from  a  cross  whi»h 
stood  until  1047  at  the  village  of  Charing 
in  memory  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I. 
It  is  now  a  triflnenlai-  piece  of  roadway 
at  Trafahsar  Square. 
HTiflrfnt  (chnr'i-oty,  a  term  applied  to 
uunrxui.   ^ehidpg  ^^^  anciently  both 


no  giving  him  a  erent  ndvnntaga  against 
tho  Israelitps.  The  Philistines  in  their 
w.'ir  ncninst  Saul  had  30.000  chariots. 
Tlie  dcnlptures  of  ancient  Eg.ipt  show 
tliat  the  <hn riots  formed  the  stionglli  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  these  vehicl'^s  U  ing 
two-horsed  and  carrying  the  driver  nnd 
the  warrior,  sometimes  a  third  n  an.  tlie 
shieid-lienror.  There  is  no  representalinn 
of  Egvptinn  soldiers  on  horseback,  nnd 
consequently  when  Moses  in  hi.*  sonp  of 
triumph  over  Pharaoh  speaks  of  the 
'  horse  and  his  rider,' '  rider '  must  b*  nn> 


Cluuitef 


Oharlemagne 


SwJS*-  *i  ?S^  charlot-rid«r.  In  the 
^mtitn  chariot*  the^frain.work,  wheels, 
S?!l  "i**  JL®*'^  '^^  0'  wood»  and  the  fit- 

SSSl^"?"^,  "  .T.«"  " .«««  ^%-  were 


<Aariotfc  These  rew-mbled  the  EgypSan 
iLt'ifS^^f^  features,  containinglfinost 
ihLiHl^^^  ^^^^  men-the  wanforTthe 
shield-bearer,  and  the  charioteer.  A 
peculiarity    of^  both    ia    the    qt^ver    o1 

the  fi«.J^^**^':i""  w^r-charlot  shown  in 
tne  figure  is  drawn  by  three  honiM 
"^"'^"t.  and  all  the  appointolnts^ 
»nHn«i'"'»  ^''''^'•'»'<'-  It  h^.  as  will  bl 
on  «,!?'.i'r  «*!}")■'"".  ?«>wlnK  each  other 
on  the  side,  filled  with  arrows,  and  each 
also  containing  a  small  ax.     A  soSet 

*  rom  the  front  of  the  chariot  a  singular 

wi^Do^^nK^   sometimes  scythe-Uko 
weapons  attached   to  each   extremity  of 

Si-^f^M."'-.  .-^""O"?    the    Greeks   and 
Romans  chariot  races  were  common. 

ChariteS     <  \^!fj-^  > .  the  Greek  name 
of  the  Graces. 

Charity,   SwTinM  of.     See  SUtera  of 
CbarkOV    (AArltof).     See  Kharkoff. 

-,  *  r*"»",  MoffHua,  Charles  the 
Great),  King  of  the  Franks,  and  sub- 
sequently Emperor  of  the  West,  waa 
^rn  in  742,  prdbably  at  Alx-U-Chapelle. 
His  father  waa  Pepin  the  Short,  King  of 
the  Franks,  aon  of  Charles  Martel.  On 
the  decease  of  his  father,  in  768.  he 
was  crowned  king,  and  divided  the  king- 
dom of  tile  Franks  with  his  younger 
s5?t'J?'"  Carloman,  at  whose  death  in 
•  71  Cbarlemsgne  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  empire,  which  embraced,  be- 
$'9*'»„*\">ce.  «  large  part  of  Germany. 
His  first  great  enterprise  was  the  con- 

M^f»i  SiJ?*  ^^*"J5;  *  heathen  nation 
^uPI  between  tfie  Weser  and  the  Elbe, 

n«*  Hii'**Qn°o''lt'^'l  •"  772;  but  it  was 
not  till  803  that  tiiey  were  finally  mib- 
dued,  and  brought  to  embrace  CShris- 
danlty.  WhUe  Tie  was  combatingthe 
Saxons,  Pope  Adrian  implored  his  usUt- 
I^«K.!5**°'*J?«1*'«'^'»^  King  ofthe 
iZfe!?*-.*^^?''*™**"^  immediately 
P.^***  with   his  army  to  Italy,   took 

crowned  Kiagof  Lombardy  with  the  iron 
Sri?',  i"  !7I  '»!.  repalrwl  to  Spain  to 
£5H»'lH22d*  P**"*^  •»<>  while  >^rS 
Wf  Ma  troepa   were  inrprised  (n^Se 


valley  of  B<moeav«Uea  by  tiie  Biscuaaa, 
and  the  rear-guard  defeatml :  BolanduS 
?Li?*#'?.°".t  famoua  warr£>ts  ofthcSe 
times,  fell  in  the  battie.  As  his  nowM 
increased,  he  meditated  more  seriousG- the 
aocpmpliahment  of  the  plan  of  hSr  ai- 
wL*°/'  ^h"^''  Martel,  to  restore  the 
Westera  Empire  of  Rome.  Haring  gone 
H«,  «^  ^  *""'*•'*  the  pope,  on  Christias- 
oay  »w  he  was  crowned  and  proclaimed 
arfhJu^  Augustus  by  Leo  11^  the  ttSS 
mL^  K"inau  cmptrors  being  thus  re- 
stored. His  son  Pepin,  who  had  been 
made  King  of  Itahr,  died  in  8107«»d  uS 
death  was  followed  tiie  next  W  by  that 
iL^;*""")^^  *•"•  •''*'«»t  son.  !rhus  of  his 
vR-  i®  i"""?.  **H«  °^  remained,  Louis, 
f^°**_2'  Aguitania,  whom  Charlemagne 

T-n**^  fi"i^*'5  «'"«'?»«  ia  813.  He  d^ed 
Jan.  28,  814,  in  the  forty-seveuUi  year  of 
his  reign,  and  was  buried  at  Aix-h*. 
Chapelle,  his  favorite  and  usual  pla«^ 
residence.  Charlemagne  was  a  fftend  of 
learning,  and  deserves  the  name  of  re- 
storer of  the  sciences  and  teacher  of  his 
people. ,  He  attracted  by  his  liberality  the 
most  disUuguished  scholars  to  his  court 

i^,"?""?  K*!^^^*^'  '^'<="^'  'r^m  England), 
and  established  an  academy  in  his  pffl 

Si  ^If  "'*;S"'P?  l'^'  t,!?*  sittings  of  wWdh 
ii?»™i^'"^"*  "^'/''u.""  the  scientific  and 
literary   men  of  his  court.     He  invited 

f^™*!?!"'*''?^"**?  ?"<•  matiiematicB 
5S?Sri**i^.»*'i  the  prindpal  dttes  of  tiie 
«SP  ?i:„*?,l.'°\""^'^  "^^hools  of  theology 
ffi  the  liberal  sciences  in  the  monas- 
teries. He  8tn)ve  to  cultivate  his  mind  bv 
intercourse   with   scholars ;    and,   to  the 

SS*„^'  1?,'"  ^^■*^\  «»*«  interciuJSe  re* 
S!^*2***  *  ••'•  '■''orite  recreation.  HU 
mothei^tongue  was  a  form  of  German, 
but  he  spoke  several  languages  readUy 
espedally  the  Latin,  and%^.  natanK 
fjte"^  A^S  sought  to  improve  t& 
liturgy  and  chureh  music,  and  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  introduw  unlfomU?  of 
£f«ri^  ■5''  r^'^'ta.  He  built  a  IJkht- 
tonse  at  Boulogne,  constructed  several 
ports,  encouraged  agriculture,  and  enactwl 
wise  laws.  He  convened  coundls  and 
r/i^l""!!?/''  P"hH«hed  capitularies,  wrote 
many  letters  (some  of  which  are  still 
extant),  a  grammar,  and  several  LaHn 
SI!f.'?''»  r.*"/?"']'^  comprehended  Prance. 
S".^  Netherlands,  Germany  as  far  as  thp 

S'h;  ^".'^'  "*^  ^^^'''  ^'P«^f  "d  Middle 
In^uJ^tl^v-f  '^^i  *,  P""^  °'  Sdavonia. 
liLi""'**.^  J}'®  Charlemagne  was  exceed- 
ingly amiable:  a  good  father,  and  «n- 
erous  fnend.  In  dress  and  habits  be  was 
plain  and  economical.  His  only  excess 
waa  hia  love  of  the  other  sex.    In  pa^ 

sSbo^aa!^  1^  "•  •«»  i^  (u 
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Ghftrlemont    <>l>Art-inA9).   gee  Oivet. 

Charleroi  (fWrl-rwI),  «  town  in 
„"  "*   Belfium,    province    of 

Hainaut,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Sambre.  20  miles  K.  n .  c  Mons.  It  bas 
manufactures  of  (lass,  ironware,  etc.,  and 
woolen  rtnflFs.    Pop,  26^28. 

Charleroi  (■•>*''-i«-«>i'),  a  town  of 

.  ^Tr  .,  Washington  Ca,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 40  miles  b.  by  a.  of  Pittoburgh.  It 
has  coaling  industries,  plate-glass  and 
bottling  works,  eta    Pop.  9615. 

Ch&rleS  I.  ^Bmperor  of  Austria  and 
..__  '     King   of    Hungary,    bom 

1887,  grandson  of  Archduke  Charles  Louis, 
brother  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  Charles  became 
emperor.  Nov.  21.  1916;  abdicated  Nov. 
12, 1918,  following  defeat  of  the  empire. 

Charles  I  surnamed  le  Chauve,  or 
VJUtncB  X,  «*w  Bald,  King  of  Frince, 
was  aonof  Louis  de  D«bonnaire,  and  was 
bora  823.  After  his  father's  death  in 
840  he  fought  with  his  half-brother 
Lothalre  for  the  empire  of  the  Franks, 
and  finally  acquired  by  the  Treaty  of 
Verdun  (843)  all  those  territories  be- 
tween the  ocean  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  the  SaOne.  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  other.  But 
he  lost  Southern  Aquitaine  to  his  nephew 
Pepin,  and  had  to  divide  Lorraine  with 
his  brother  Louis  the  German.  In  875 
he  was  crowned  emperor  by  Pope  John 
VIIL    He  died  In  87L  *"»••« 

Charles  n,  "J?™"??^  ^  Q^«.  or  the 

...  *   ^?*.  King  of  France,  is 

also  known  as  Charles  III,  Emperor  of 
bermany,  and  was  born  about  832.  He 
was  the  son  of  Louis  the  German,  and 
ascended  the  French  throne  in  885  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  cousin,  Charles  the 
Simple,  but  was  deposed  in  887  and  died 
the  following  year. 

Charles  ni,  King  of  France,  sur- 
..  ,  T     .    "jamed  the  Simple,  was 

4  o1^  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and  born 
to  878.  His  reign  is  noted  for  his  long 
struggle  Witt  the  piratical  Northmen  or 
Normans.    He  died  in  929. 

Charles  IV,  King  of  France,  sur- 
r,      .  .,^.  ,°*™«^    ^    Bel,    or    the 

Handsome,  third  son  of  Philippe  le  Bel. 
w»8  born  in  1294,  and  ascended  the 
throne  in  1322.  He  died  in  1328,  with- 
out male  issue,  and  was  the  last  of  the 
direct  Une  descended  from  Hugh  Capet 
Charles  V,  "uraajned  the  Wue,  Kins 
T^i.  TT  \  °'  France,  was  the  son  of 
•  *v  y*.  "^  J^*  *»">  Jn  1337.  His 
fattier  ^ing  taken  .prisoner  by  the  Eng- 
"J**^*  Ppitters  in  1356,  the  management 
of  tte  kingdom  devolved  on  him  at  an 
earlyage.  With  neat  skill  and  energy, 
act  freei  however,  Ikmo  du^id^,  he  wS^ 


pressed  the  revolt  of  the  Farisians  and  • 
rising  of  the  peasants,  kept  the  King 
of  Navarre  at  bay,  and  deprived  the  Eng- 
Ush  of  a  great  part  of  their  dominion  In 
France.  He  died  in  1380.  He  erected 
the  Bastille  for  the  purpose  of  overawing 
the  Parisians. 
Charles  VT      "urnamed      the      fHUv, 

•on  of  the  for^goinK,  was  born  at  Paris 
In  1368,  and  in  1388  took  the  reins  of 
government  Into  his  own  hands.  Pour 
years  later  he  lost  his  reason,  and  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  periods  of  French 
history  began.  The  kingdom  was  torn 
by  the  rival  factions  of  Burguudians  and 
Armaftnacs  (Orleanlsts).  In  1415  Henry 
V  of  England  crossed  over  to  Normandy, 
took  Harfleur  by  storm,  won  the  famous 
victory  of  Agincourt,  acrt  compelled  the 
crazy  king  to  aoknowled -»  him  as  his 
successor.    Charles  died  ii    1422. 

Charles  TO,  f^  J^^/^^^',^, 

He  succeeded  only  to  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  the  kingdom,  Henry  VI  of  Eng- 
land being  proclaimed  king  of  France  at 
Paris.  The  English  dominion  in  France 
was  under  the  government  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  so  skillfully  did  the  Eng- 
lish general  conduct  his  operations  that 
Charles  had  almost  abandoned  the 
Btrupgle  as  hopeless  when  the  appearance 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
gave,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  a  favorable  tura 
to  his  affairs,  and  the  strugsle  esded  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  oil  their 
possessions  In  France  except  Calais. 
Charles  died  in  1461. 

Charles  Vm,   ^'°?  »'  ^"n«e-  "o" 

1.  ,  ^.m^  \  °'  iMvAn  XI,  was 
born  In  1470,  and  succeeded  his  father 
In  1483.  In  1491  he  married  Anne,  the 
heiress  of  Brittany,  and  thereby  annexed 
that  important  duchy  to  the  French 
crown.  The  chief  event  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VIII  is  his  expedition  into  Italv. 
and  rapid  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  a  conquest  as  rapidly  lost  when  a 
few  months  later  Oonsalvo  de  Cordova 
reannexed  it  to  Spain.  Charles  was 
meditatlnp  a  renewed  descent  into  Italy 
when  he  died  in  1498. 

Charles  IX.  J?'"*^  "^  France,  son  of 
A^<  »r  ji  .  ,^  Henry  II  and  Catharino 
ne  Medici,  born  In  1.5.T0,  ascended  the 
thronp  at  the  aee  of  ten  years.  His 
haughty  and  ambitions  mother  seized  the 
control    of    the    state.     Along    with    Xho 

-"."''"*  It"  l!f ".''f*'.  f''*  Catholic  league 
against  the  Calvinists.  and  her  tortuous 
and  unscrupulous  policy  helped  to  em- 
bitter the  religious  strife  of  the  factions. 
.-j"''JL?*"*'  °'  Huguenot  persecution!* 
«nd   civil  wars  a  peace   was  made  in 
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*- 

1870,  which,  two  years  later,  on  24th 
Anguat,  1572,  waa  treacherotialy  broken 
fcy  the  Maaaacre  of  St.  Bartkolometp. 
The  king,  who  bad  been  Ttxt\e  more  than 
the  tool  of  bis  scbemiu);  mother,  died  tw* 
years  afterwards,  in  1574. 

Charles  X,  ^,f^,j'  f '«'«»'  ,comta 

MiUes  in  1757,  grandson  of  Ixiuia  XV, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  daupbin.  and 
brother  of  Ixjuis  XVI.  He  left  France 
in  1788,  after  the  first  popular  insurrec- 
tion and  destructiou  of  the  Bastille,  and 
afterwards  assuming  the  command  of  a 
body  of  emiKrants.  acted  in  concert  with 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armiea  on  the 
Rhine.  Despairing  of  succeaa,  he  retired 
to  Great  Britain  and  reaided  for  several 
years  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  at 
Edinburgh.  He  entered  France  at  the 
Restoration,  and  in  1824  succeeded  his 
brother.  Louis  XVIII,  aa  king.  In  a 
short  time  his  reactionary  policy  brought 
him  into  co-^flict  with  the  popular  pai-ty, 
and  in  1830  a  revolution  drove  him  from 
the  throne.  He  died  in  1836.  His 
grandson,  the  Comte  de  Chambord  (which 
see),  claimed  the  French  throne  as  his 
heir. 

Charles  IV  ^^Peror  of  Germany,  of 
»  the  house  of  Luxemburg, 
was  born  1316,  and  was  the  son  of  King 
John  of  Bohemia.  In  1346  he  was  elected 
emperor  by  five  of  the  electoral  princes, 
while  the  actual  emperor  Louis  the 
Bavarian  was  still  alive.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter  a  part  of  the  electors  elected 
Count  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg,  who  soon 
after  died :  and  Charles  at  length  won 
over  his  enemies,  and  was  elected  and 
consecrated  emperor  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In  1354  he  went  to  Italy  and  was  crowned 
King  of  Italy  nt  Milan,  and  emperor  at 
Rome  the  year  following.  On  his  return 
to  Germany  iu  1356  Charles  issued  his 
Golden  Bull  (which  see)  regulating  the 
election  of  the  German  emperors.  He 
died  at  Prague  in  1378.  Charles  was  art- 
ful, but  vacillating,  and  careless  of  all 
interests  but  those  of  his  own  family  and 
iiis  hereditary  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  In 
<^iermany  bands  of  robbers  plandered  the 
country,  and  the  fiefs  of  the  empire  were 
alienated.  In  Italy  Charles  sold  states 
nnd  cities  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  If 
they  themselves  offered  most,  made  them 
independent  republics.  But  Bohemia 
flourished  during  bis  reign.  He  encour- 
■"fed  trade.  Industry,  and  agriculture, 
made  Prague  a  great  city,  and  established 
there  the  first  German  university  (1348). 
Charles  V.  E™P««"or  of  Germany  and 
"»*«»  » »  King  of  Spain  (in  the 
latter  capacity  he  is  called  Charles  I), 
the  eldeat  son  of  Pbilip.   Archduke  of 
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Anatria,  and  of  Joanna,  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  laabella  of  Spain,  waa 
bom  at  Ghent,  Feb.  24,  1500.  Charlca 
!■■  thus  the  grandaon  of  the  Emperor 
Mazimillab  and  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charlea  the  Bold,  last  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  inherited  from  hia  grandparents  on 
both  sides  the  fairest  countries  in  Europe. 
Aragon,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Castfle. 
and  the  colonies  in  the  New  World, 
Austria,  Burjfundy,  and  the  Netherlands. 
i>n  the  doath  of  Ferdinand,  his  grand* 
father,  Charles,  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Spain.  In  1519  he  was  elected 
emperor,  and  was  crowned  at  Aiz-la-Ctia. 
pelle  with  extraordinary  splendor.  The 
progress  of  the  Reformation  of  Germany 
demanded  the  care  of  the  new  emperor, 
who  held  a  diet  at  Worms.  Luther,  who 
appeared  at  this  diet  with  a  safe-conduct 
from    Charles,    defended    his    case    with 
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*P*"*y  «nd  boldness.  The  emperor  kept 
silent;  but  after  Luther's  departure  a 
severe  edict  appeared  against  him  in  the 
name  of  Charles,  who  thought  it  his 
'nt^fMt  to  deckre  himself  the  defender  of 
the  Roman  Church.  A  war  with  France, 
which  the  rival  claims  of  Francis  I  in 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Navarre  made 
inevitable,  broke  out  in  1521.  Neither 
""le J>«a  a  decided  success  till  the  battle 
of  Pavia  In  1525,  where  Francis  was 
totally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
Charles  treated  his  captive  with  respect 
but  with  great  rigor  as  regarded  the 
conditions  of  his  release.  A  league  of 
Italian  states,  headed  by  Pope  Clement 
VII,  was  now  formed  against  the  over- 
grown power  of  Charles:  but  their  lU- 
directed  efforts  had  no  succeaa.  Rome 
itself  was  stormed  and  pillaged  by  the 
troops  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  and 
the  nope  w»de  prisoner.  Nor  was  the 
•HitBce  of  Hear;  VXIX  of  S^bod  witJi 
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Francis  against   the  emperor  any  mor« 
flucressful,    the   war  ending   in   a    treaty 
(Cambray.  1529)  of  wliioh  tlie  conditions 
were     favorable     to     Charles.     A     war 
against  the  Turlcs  by  which  Solyman  waa 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  an  expedition 
against  the  Dev  of  Tunis  bT  which  20,- 
000  Christian  slaves  were  released,  added 
to  the  influence  of  Charles,  and  acquired 
for  him   the  reputation  of  a  chivalroua 
defender  of  the  faith.     In  1537  he  made 
truce  with  Francis,  and  soon  after,  while 
on  his  way  to  the  Netherlands,  spent  six 
days  at  the  court  of  the  latter  in  Paris. 
In  1541   another  expedition   against  the 
African  Moors,  by  which  Charles  hoped 
to  crown  his  reputation,  waa  unsuccess- 
ful, and  he  lost  a  part  of  his  fleet  and 
army  before  Algiers  without  gaining  any 
advantage.      A    new    war    with    France 
arose   regarding   the   territory  of  Milan. 
The  quarrel  was  patched  up  bv  the  pence 
of  Crespy  in  1.^5.     The  religious  strife 
was     again     disturbing     the     emperor. 
Charles,    who    was    no   bigot,    sought    to 
reconcile  the  two  parties,  and  with  this 
view  alternately  courted   and   threatened 
tlie  rrotcsfMuts.     At  length  in  I.'VIO  the 
rrotestani  princes  declared  war,  but  were 
driven   from    the   field   and   compelled    to 
submit.     But   the   defection   of  his   allv, 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  whom  Charles  had  in- 
vested  with   the  electoral  dignity,  again 
turned  the  tide  in   favor  of  the  Protes- 
tants.     Maurice    surprised    the    imperial 
camp  at   Innsbruck   in   the   middle  of  a 
stm-my    night,    and    Charles    with    great 
difliculty  escaped  alone  in  a  litter.     The 
Treaty   of   Passnu    was   dictated   by    the 
Protestants.     It  gave  them  equal  rights 
with    the    Catholics,    and    was   confirmed 
three  years  later  by  the  diet  of  Augsburg 
(155."5).     Foiled  in   his  schemes  anu  de- 
jected   with    repeated    failures,    Charles 
resolved    t«>   resign   the   Imperial  dignitv, 
and  transfer  his  hereditary  estates  to  his 
son  Philip.     In  Kt"t  he  conferred  on  him 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
on  January  l.^.  I.^mO.  that  of  Spain,  re- 
tiring himself  to  a   residence   beside   the 
monastery    of    Ynste     in     Estremadura, 
where  he  amused  liimself  by  mechanical 
labors  and    the  cultivation  of  a  garden. 
He  still  took  a  strong  interest  in  public 
affairs,  thougli  in  his  later  vears  he  was 
very  much   of  an  Invalid,   his  ill  health 
being  partly  caused  by  his  gourmandizlng 
habits.     He  died  on  Sept.  21,  lo.'>8. 
Charles  VI,     perman    emperor,     the 
'     Second  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Leopold  I.  was  born  Oct.  1,  108."». 
lie     was     (lestliied.     according     tc)     the 
ordinary  rules  of  inheritance,  to  succeed 
his    relative    Charles    II   on    the    throne 
of  Spain.     But  Charles  H  by  his  will 
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made  a  French  prince,  Philip,  Duke  of 
AnJoQ,  grandson  of  Lonia  XIV,  bMr  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  This  occaaloaed 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Saccession,  in 
which  England  and  Holland  took  the  part 
of  the  Austrian  claimant.  Charles  held 
possession  of  Madrid  for  a  time,  and  was 
supported  by  the  skill  of  Marlborough 
and  Eugene,  but  he  was  eTentnally 
obliged  to  resign  Spain  to  the  French 
claimant,  and  content  himself  with  the 
Spanish  subject-lands.  Milan,  Mantua, 
Sardinia,  and  the  Netherlands  (Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1713,  and  Treaty  of  Rastadt, 
1714).  He  became  emperor  in  1711.  In 
a  war  against  the  Turks  his  armies,  led 
by  Eugene  of  Savoy,  gained  the  decisive 
victories  of  Peterwardein  and  Belgrade. 
After  the  death  of  his  only  son,  Charles 
directed  all  his  policy  and  energies  to 
secure  the  guarantee  of  the  various 
powers  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which 
settled  the  succession  to  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa. 
In  1733  a  war  with  France  and  Spain 
regarding  the  succession  in  Poland  ter* 
minated  unfavorably  for  him,  he  haviuc 
to  surrender  Sicily,  Naples,  and  part  of 
Milan  to  Spain,  and  Lorraine  to  France. 
In  1727  he  renewed  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  this  time  unsuccessfully.  Charles 
died  Oct.  20,  1740. 
Charles  VTT   Emperor   of   Germany, 

son  of  Maximilian  Emanuel,  ele<-tor  ot 
Bavaria.  In  1720  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He  was  one  of 
tlie  princes  who  protested  against  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  after  the  death 
of  Charles  VI  (see  above),  in  1740,  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  Maria  Theresa 
as  heiress.  In  support  of  his  own  claims 
he  invaded  Austria  with  an  army,  took 
Prague,  wis  crowned  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  in  1742  was  elected  emperor.  But 
furttine  soon  deserted  him.  The  armies  of 
Maria  Theresa  reconquered  all  Upper 
Austria,  and  overwhelmed  Bavaria. 
Charles  fled  to  Frankfort,  and  returning 
to  Munich  in  1744,  died  there  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Charles  I,  .^'^f  of  I-Ingland,  Scot- 
'  land,  and  Ireland,  was 
born  at  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  in  the 
year  KHX),  and  was  the  third  son  of 
James  VI  and  Anne  of  Denmark.  He 
married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV  of  France,  and  in  1025  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  receiving  the  king- 
dom embroiled  in  a  Spanish  war.  Tli.- 
nrst  parliament  which  he  summonetl, 
being  more  disposed  to  state  grievances 
than  grant  supplies,  was  dissolved.  Next 
year  (1626)  a  new  parliament  was  aum- 
moned;  but  the  House  proved  bo  mor« 
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tractable  than  before,  and  was  soon  dis* 
■olved.  In  1828  the  kinK  was  oblixed  to 
call  a  third  parliament,  which  showed 
itself  as  much  opposed  to  arbitrary  meatc 
ures  as  its  predecessor,  and  after  votini; 
the  supplies  prepared  the  Petition  of 
Right,  which  Charles  was  conHtrained  to 
pass  into  a  law.  But  tlie  determined 
spirit  with  which  the  parliament  resisted 
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(he  king's  claim  to  levy  tonnage  nnrt 
pouddage  on  his  own  authority  led  to  a 
rupture,  and  Charles  again  dissolved  tUo 
parliament,  resolving  to  try  and  reign 
without  one.  In  this  endeavor  he  was 
""PPorted  bv  Strafford  and  Laud  as  his 
(hief  wunselorx.  AVitb  their  help  Charl.-s 
••on(inue<i  eleven  j-nrs  without  snnuiiou- 
ing  a  parliament,  using  the  arbitrarv 
<«urt8  of  Hijth  Cx>miiii8siou  aud  Star- 
•  hamlx^r  a«  a  kiud  of  t-over  for  pure 
nbsoluti!<ni.  aud  raising  monev  bv  unoon- 
Ktitutional  or  doubtful  means,  'in  HJ.37 
•lohn  Hampden  l)egnn  his  oareer  of 
resistance  to  the  king's  arbitrary  meas- 
ures by  refusing  to  pay  shi|)-monev,  the 
right  to  levy  whieh,  \khhout  authority  of 
parliament,  he  was  determined  to  bring 
before  a  court  of  law.  His  cause  was 
nrgue<l  for  twelve  days  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer;  and  although  he  lost  it  bv 
the  deoision  of  eiglit  of  the  judges  out 
"f  twelve,  the  discussion  of  the  question 
produced  a  very  powerful  impression  on 
the  public  mind.  It  was  iu  Scotland, 
however,  that  formal  warlike  opposition 
%«» /lestined  to  commence.  The  attempts 
fit  Charles  to  introduce  an  Anglican 
liturgy  into  that  country  pr(*du<<ed  violent 
tumults,  and  gave  origin  to  the  famous 
rot^enant  in  1638.  to  oppose  the  king's 
design.  An  English  army  was  sent  north, 
biit  was  defeated  by  the  army  of  the 
tovenantera,  and  in  1840  a  parlianmnt 


was  again  summoned,  which  provad  to  be 
the  famous  Long  Parliament.  An  ac- 
count of  the  struggle  between  king  aud 
garliament,  the  trial  and  eze<-ution  of 
traiford  and  Laud,  etc.,  cannot  here  be 
given,  but  the  result  was  that  lM>th  king 
and  parliament  made  preparations  for 
war.  The  king  had  on  his  side  the  great 
bulk  of  the  gentry,  while  nearly  all  the 
Puritans  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
trading  towns  sided  with  the  parliament. 
The  first  action,  the  battle  of  EdgehiU 
(23d  Oct.,  1642),  gave  the  king  a  slight 
advantage ;  but  nothing  very  decisive 
happened  till  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
in  1044  where  Cromwell  routed  the  royal- 
ists. The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
the  year  following,  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  king's  cause.  Charles  at  length  gave 
himself  up  to  the  Scottish  army  at 
Newark  (.'»th  May.  164<j).  After  some 
negotiations  he  was  surrendered  to  tht 
commissioners  of  the  parliament.  Th< 
extreme  sect  of  the  Independents,  largely 
representinl  in  the  army  and  header]  bj 
Cromwell,  now  got  the  upper  hand,  and, 
coercing  the  parliament  and  the  more 
hesitating  of  the  Presbyterians,  brought 
Charles  to  trial  for  high  treason  against 
the  ijeople,  and  had  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  against  him.  All  interposi- 
tion being  vain,  he  was  beheaded  before 
the  Banqueting  House.  Whitehall,  on  .30th 
.fan..  1649,  meeting  his  fate  with  great 
dignity  and  composure.  Charles  had 
many  good  qualities.  PoHsessed  of  a 
highly-cultivateil  mind,  with  a  tine  judg- 
ment in  arts  and  letters,  he  was  also 
temperate,  chaste,  and  religious,  and,  al- 
though somewhat  cold  in  his  demeanor, 
kind  and  aflfectionate.  Nor  was  talent 
wanting  to  him.  But  these  merits  were 
counterbalanced  and  all  but  neutralize<l 
by  a  want  of  self-r»'linnce  and  a  habit  of 
vacillation,  which  in  his  position  had  the 
effect  of  insiucciity.  Coupled  with  this 
was  a  temperament  which  would  not 
brook  control  and   tended   to  absolutism. 

CllArlps  TT  ^'iK  "f  England,  Ire- 
v^uanes  ll,    ,„^j    ^„^   Scotland,  son 

of  Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Maria  of 
France,  was  b<>rn  in  llKtO.  He  was  a 
refugee  at  The  Hasuc  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  on  whiih  In-  immediately  assumed 
the  royal  title.  ('r..niwell  was  then  all- 
powerful  in  EiikIiukI  ;  but  Charles  ac- 
cepted an  iuvitatioii  from  the  Scots,  who 
had  proclaimed  him  their  king  .Tuly,  IQTiO, 
and,  pns.siug  over  to  Scotland,  was 
crowned  at  Scone  (1H51).  CroroweIl*8 
approach  made  liiiii  take  refuge  anioug 
the  English  royalists,  who.  having 
gathered  an  army,  encountered  Cromwell 
at  Worcebter  aud  were  totally  defeated. 
With  great  difficulty  Charles  escaped  to 
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£nuMt.    On  th*  dMtb  of  Cromwell  tbt 
Rwtoration  effected  without  a  ■tranle  by 
amenl  Bfoak  eet  Charlea  on  tbethrone 
Ufter  the  deeUntion  of  Bred«.  hia  entry 
Into  the  capital  (29th  May,  1000)  beina 
nada  amidat  univeraal  acclamatlona.    In 
1002  be  married  the  Infanta  of  Portugal, 
Catharine  of  Bragania,  a  prudent  and 
virtuoua  princeaa.  but  in  no  way  calcu- 
lated to  acquire  the  affection  of  a  man  like 
Charlea.  For  a  time  hia  meaaurea,  mainly 
counaeled     by     the     chancellor.     Lord 
Clarendon,  were  prudent  and  conciliatory. 
But    the    indolence,    extravagance,    and 
licentious  habits  of  the  king  soon  involved 
the   nation   as   well   as    himself   in   dif- 
ficulties.  Dunkirk  was  sold  to  the  French 
to  rebeve  hia  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
and    war    broke   out    with    Holland.     A 
Dutch    fleet    entered    the    Thames,    and 
burned  and  destroyed  ships  as  far  up  as 
Oiatham.    The  great  pUgue  in  1665,  and 
the  great  fire  of  London  the  year  follow- 
»  *',f22*i*°  *'••  diaasters  of  the  period. 
ui  1067  Clarendon  waa  dismissed,  and  a 
npie  alliance  between  England.  Holland. 
<ad  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
he  ambition  of  Louis  XIV,  followed ;  but 
^extravagance  of  the  king  made  him 
<«Mng  to  become  a  mere  pensioner  of 
min  XIV,  with  whom  he  arranged  a 
private  treaty  against  HolUnd  in  1070. 
ht  Cabal  ministry  was  by  this  time  in 
■awer,    and    they   were   quite    ready    to 
M«ak  the  triple  alliance  and  bring  about 
a  rupture  with  the  Dutch.     As  the  king 
o      not    -hoose  to  appiy   to   parliament 
monp    to  carry  on  the  projected  war. 
^    cauaer:  the  exchequer  to  be  shut  up  in 
Janoarr,     872,  and  by  several  other  dis- 
gmr^iK'   8  id  arbitrary  proceedings  gave 
gr  1'   disgust  and  alarm  to  the  nation. 
Tht^  war  ended  in  failure,  and  the  Cabal 
ministry  was  dissolved  in  1673.    The  year 
1678  was  distinguished  by  the  pretended 
Popish  plot  of  Titus  Gates,  which  led  to 
the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from 
parliament.     In  1679  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  passed,  and  the  temper  of  the 
parliament  was  so  much  excited  that  the 
kinir    dissolved    it.     A    new    pariiament 
which  assembled  in  1680  had  to  be  dis- 
BOlyH  for  a  like  reason,  and  yet  another 

Sinnn  "^^u^^f  y*1f.  fo»«w>nK  at  Oxford. 
Finally  Charles,  like  his  father,  deter- 
mined to  govern  without  a  pariiament, 
and  after  the  suppression  of  the  Rve 
j^SSjP'"*  ""^  *'••'  pxeoution  of  Russell 
and  8  dney  re-established  an  absolute  rule. 
«e  died  from  the  conneqiienrps  of  nn 
apoplectic  attack  in  February.  1685.  after 
having  received  the  sacrament  according 
tc  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Uiarlea  waa  a  man  of  wit,  and  po8»>8<>ed 
an  easy  good  nature,  but  waa  entirely 
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aelfiah,  and  Indifferent  to  anything  bat  hit 
own  pleaaure.  He  bad  no  patriotlam, 
honor,  or  generosity,  but  waa  not  destitute 
o'  the  ability  to  rule.  He  had  no 
legitimate  children.  His  mistresses  wet« 
numerous,  and  several  of  them  were 
™^  to  the  highest  ranks  of  nobility, 
while  six  of  his  illegitimate  sons  were 
made  dukea. 

Charles  XH.    K*°«  <>'  Sweden,  waa 
T         ~,    ™^'   ''O™     »t     Stockholm. 
7lv*   V'  AS?-    ^    the   death    of    his 
father,  in  1697,  when  he  was  but  fifteen 
years  old,  he  was  declared  of  age  by  the 
estates.    To    his   jealoua   neighbors    this 
■eemed  a  favorable  time  to  humble  the 
pride  of  Sweden.    Frederick  IV  of  Den- 
mark, Augustus  II  of  Poland,  and   the 
Cxar    Peter    I   of   Russia   concluded    an 
alliance  which   resulted  in   war  against 
Sweden.     With  the  aid  of  an  English  and 
Uutcb  squadron  the  Danes  were  soon  made 
*°  ■•jP.  P«K».  but  Augustus  of  Saxony 
and  Poland,  and  the  caar  were  still  in  the 
field.     Rapidly   transporting  20,000  men 
to  Livonia,   Charles  atormed    the  ctar's 
camp  at  Nerva,  slaying  80,000  Russiana 
and  dispersing  the  rest  (30th  Nov.,  1700). 
Crossing  the  Dwina  he  then  attacked  the 
S«fons   and    gained    a   decisive    victory. 
Following  up  this  advantage  he  won  the 
battle  of  Clissau,   drove   Augustus   from 
foland,  had  the  crown  of  that  country 
conferred   on   Stanislaus   Lectinsky,   and 
dictated     the     conditions     of     peace    at 
Altranstadt  in  Saxony  in  1706.     In  Sep- 
temlwr.  1707,  tlie  Swedes  left  Saxony  to 
invade  Russia,  Charles  taking  tlie  shortest 
route  to  Moscow.    At  Smolensk  he  altered 
nis  plan,  deviated  to  the  Ukraine  to  gain 
the  help  of  the  Cossacks,  and  weakened 
Ills    army    very    seriously    by    difficult 
marches    through    a    district    extremely 
cold  and  ill  supplied  with  provisions.     In 
th«8  condi^on  Peter  marched  upon  him 
with  70,000  men,  and  defeated  him  com- 
pletely at  Pultawa.     Charks  fled  with  n 
small   guard   and   found    refuge   and   an 
honorable    reception    at    Bender,    in    the 
Turkish  territory.     Here  he  raanaeed   to 
persuade  the  Porte  to  declare  war  against 
Russia.     The  armies  met  on  the  banks  of 
the    Pruth     (July    1.    1711)    and    Peter 
seetned    nearly    ruined,    when    his    wife. 
Catharine,  succeeded  In  bribing  the  grand 
vlaler,  and  procured  a  peace  In  which  the 
interests  of  Charles  were  neirlected.     The 
attempts   of   Charles   to   rekindle   a    war 
were  vain,  and  after  havinit  spent  some 
years   at   Bender  he   waa  forced   by   the 
Turkish  government  to  leave.     Arrived  In 
his  own  country  in  1714.  he  set  about  the 
measures  necessary  to  defend   the  kln*- 
flom,   and   the   foftunes  of  Sweden   wer« 
beginning  to  assume  a  favorable  aspect 
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whjn  h«  wu  dain  by  a  c«nnoab«n  u  h* 

v!t  j5r^/lf2*  Jf«<'«^rik»h»ll.  Norway, 
Not.  80,  ifia  Pirane«s.  valor,  and  Iot* 
of  JuaUce  were  the  great  features  in  tb« 
character  of  CbarleR.  with  which  were 
combined  a  remarkable  military  geniua 
•nd  a  desire  to  emulate  the  career  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  his  rashness 
and  obsUnacy  were  such  as  to  negative 
the  effect  of  his  high  powers.  After 
Us  death  Sweden  sank  from  the  rank  of 
a  leading  power.  Voltaire's  Life  of 
Vharlet  XII  gives  a  picturesque  account 
01  his  career. 

Charles  XIII.  ?*°*  ?'  Sweden,  was 
rt..  J  — -**>  born   in   1748,  being 

tte  second  son  of  King  Adolphus  Fred- 
enck.  In  the  war  with  Russia,  in  1788. 
.L'!?^^*""^.*''?  command  of  the  fleet^ 
•J^w^^^*^.^^  *''«  Russians  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  After  the  murder  of  his 
brother.  Gustavus  III.  in  1792.  he  was 

51?^  ".'^*  'J^*^  «>'  <•»«  regency,  and 
gained  universal  esteem  in  that  position. 
The  revolution  of  1809  placed  him  on  the 

SLow  '  T.u"'^?*  procured  the  union  of 
Sweden  with  Norway,  Nov.  4.  1814.  He 
do»^  *thn  \^  8"<"<'t<!''or  Marshal  Berna- 
dotte,  who  became  king  on  the  death  of 
Charles,  Feb.  5,  1818. 

Charles  XIV.     see  BemadoUe. 

Charles  I,     ifi°f,    «'     Spain.       See 

Germany.  ^*"'"'^'    *'    ^'^f^'    «>/ 

Charles  IV,    J^^^?  «'  Spain,  bom  at 

,   ,   . .     '     Naples  12th  Nov..  1784 

sufToeded  his  brother   Ferdinand   VI  In 

?h»  •in^'f,""  ""  '''2  ".'?  completely  under 
the  influence  of  his  wife  and  her 
paramour  Godoy.  In  1808  Charles  abdi- 
1819    '"  **'  Napoleon.     He  died  in 

Charles!,     F"«,°',52."™«nia.   was 

un^  '"tJ-      •  ??"°'5;*.?S  *•»«  RuHso-Turkish 
Tino^  nlfrZn^'f  f  V^'\»»1»»''    daughter   of 

.\vlva.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
«ar  he  maintained  the  neutrality  of  fto.i- 

ThT  ^IJ^  ''^P*  '"  ^'"'^  toucl,  wUh  the 
rnple  Alliance.  He  died  on  October  10, 
;'U.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
mice  Ferdinand  of  Hohensollom-sFgml- 
nngon  in  default  of  direct  heirs. 
Charles,  AHcnprKE  or  AusTBTA.  third 
ir  «.n„  ».  *°"t?/  ^^^  Emperor  Leopold 
II   was  born  m  Florence  5th  Sept.,  1771. 

o"  thTphfa"i"if  *•**'  °'  *•»«  A""**"  "^y 

•".  tne  liMBd,  he  won  8«veral  victoriea. 


•gainst  the  Prench.  la  1806  be  com. 
manded  in  Italy  against  Mas8«na,  and 
won  Caldiero  (Slst  Oct.)  ;  but  in  tS« 
rampaign  of  1800  in  Germany  against 
Napoleon  he  was  unsuccessfnl,  the  battle 
of  Wagram   (5th  and  eth  July)   layiu 

peror.  With  that  event  the  military 
career   of   Charles   closed.     He    died    ia 

l?rL  oPvalu^e.""'"***    ■*'"*'    »*"'"' 

Charles  Albert,  Sto'itop®'"'*"''' 

son  of  Charles  Emmanuel,  Prince  of 
?„"7if" ^fu'*"'"-  ^°  1831  be  succeeded 
WMi^*u*^'2?*  °"  *••*  <**■*»>  o'  Charles 
*eUx,  but  bia  government  at  first  greatly 
disappointed    the    liberal    party    by    its 

iSaSf'l'if  5«"<'*P*^«":  It  was  not  till  near 
JB4a  that,  seeing  the  growing  strength  of 

I-  T?^°"?""*^«  "°^  national  movement 
in  Italy,  he  took  up  the  position  of  its 
champion.  As  such  he  took  the  field 
against  Austria  on  behalf  of  the  Jjom- 
iniiJ^y*?**  "?  provinces,  but  was  crush- 
^^l  •'ty'^'^fl  ■»  Novara.  23d  March. 
I.  ?•  %  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son, 
\lctor  Emmanuel,  and.  retiring  to 
Portugal,  died  28th  July,  1849. 

Charles  Edward  Stuart,    «>"«» 

PntK"*'  '"'"''■on  of  James  II,  King  of 
l!-Mtand,  son  of  James  Edward  and  Clem- 
«>tin«.  dauirhter  of  Prince  Sobieskl. 
was  bom  in  1720  at  Rome.  In  1742  he 
went  to  Paris  and  persuaded  Louis  XV 


Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
to  assist  him  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
tluone  of  his  ancestors.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand  men  were  on  the  point  of  sailfhg 
from Dunkirk,  when  the  English  admiral 
Norris  dispersed  the  whole  fleet.  Charles 
now  determined  to  trust  to  his  own  ex«! 
tions  Accompanied  by  seven  officers  he 
landed   on  the  west  coast  of  ft^tUiJ 
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from  a  MDAll  ihip  called   th«  Doutette. 
Mua    Lowland    noblea    and    Hichland 
chiefa  went  over  to  hi«  partv.     With  a 
■mall  army  thna  formed  h«  luarrhed  for- 
ward,  captured    Perth,    then    Edinburgh 
(Sept.  17,  1745),  defeated  an  army  of 
4000  British   under   Sir   John   Cope   at 
Prestonpana    (Sept.  22),  and  advancing 
obtained  poaaesdon  of  Carliale.     He  now 
cauaed  his  father  to  be  pruoUimed  King 
and  himself  Regent  of  England ;  removed 
his    headquarters    to    Manchester,    and 
soon  found  himself  within  100  miles  of 
London,    where    many    of    his    friends 
awaited  his  arrival.    The  rapid  successes 
of  the  adventurer  now  caused  a  part  of 
the  British  forces  in  Germany  to  t>e  re- 
called.    Want  of  supDort,  disunion,  and 
Jealousy  amons  the  adherents  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  some  errors,  and  the  superior 
force  opposed   to  him,  compelled   Prince 
Charles  to  retire  in  the  beginning  of  1740. 
The  victory  at  Fallcirlc  (Jan,  28,  174C) 
was    his    last.     As    a    final    attempt    hn 
risked  the  battle  of  Culloden  against  the 
Dulte  of  Cumberland,  April  16,  1746,  in 
which  his  army  was  defeated  and  entirely 
dispersed.      The    prince    now    wandere<l 
about  for  a  ion;?  time  throuKb  the  wilds 
of  Scotland,  often  without  food,  and  the 
price  of  £.T0,0«iO   sterling  was   set   upon 
his  head.     At  length,  on  Sept,  20.  174(5, 
five  months  after  thu  defeat  of  Culloden, 
he    escaped    in    a    French    frigate,     llo 
received  a  pension  of  20,000  livres  yearly 
from    France,   and   of  12.000  doubloons 
from  Spain.     Forced  to  leave  France  by 
the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-ln-Cliupeir<» 
(1748).   he  went  to  Italy,  and  in   1772 
married    a    princess    of    Stolberg-Gedern, 
from    whom    eight    years    later    he    was 
separated.     (See   Albanii.)     In    the   end 
he  fell  into  habits  of  intoxication,  died 
Jan.  31, 1788,  and  was  biirie<]  at  Fraseali, 
The  funeral  service  was  performed  bv  his 
only  surviving  brother,   the  Cardinal  of 
lorlc,    with    whose    death    in    1S07    the 
Stuart  line  ended.     The  cardinal  received 
a  pension  from  Britain  of  £4000  a  yeor 
till  his  death. 

Charles Martel',  {"."i"  «f  the 

,,,.„,  ,  '  *  ranlts,  was  a  sou 
of  IVpin  Ileristal.  Ilis  fatht-r  had  gov- 
erned  as  mayor  of  the  pala.e  under  the 
\vealc  Franltish  kings  witli  so  inu«l«  justice 
that  he  was  enabled  to  make  bis  ofiice  be. 
reditary  in  his  family.    Chilperic  II,  kin>f 

?\.  ,  *'■'*"''*'•  *"efU8iug  to  acknowledge 
Charles  Martel  as  mayor  of  the  palace, 
the  latter  deposed  him,  and  stt  Clothaire 

/■.y.i.  •  °'?  P'*^*^®-  ^''^''  *'"^  «l««ti»  of 
Clothaire  he  restored  Clulperio,  and  sub- 
•equently  placed  Thierri  on  tlie  throne. 
Oiarlea  Martel  rendered  his  rule  famous 
by  the  great  victory  which  he  gained  io 


October.  7S2,  over  the  Baracena,  aaar 
Tours,  frqm  which  he  acqolred  the  nam* 
2'  itfwtS''  •*««>lfying  hammer.  He  died 
741.  Charlemagne  was  his  gratidson. 
See  Ckmrlem*gn4, 

CliarleitheBold,JS.V.''/o?"o'*f 

PhiUp  the  Good  and  IsaheUa  of  Portugal, 
born  at  Dijon  Nov.  10,  1438.  While  >la 
father  yet  lived  Charles  left  Burgundy, 
and  forming  an  sTiance  with  some  of  the 
great  French  nobles  for  the  purpose  of 
preser^'ing  the  power  of  the  feudal 
nobility,  he  marched  on  Paris  with  20,000 
men,  defeated  Louis  XI  at  Montlh«ri,  bnd 
won  the  counties  of  Boulogne,  Ouines, 
and  Ponthieu.  Succeeding  hi^  father  in 
1467,  he  commenced  his  reign  by  severe 
repression  of  the  citiiena  of  Li^e  and 
Ghent  In  14f;S  he  :narried  Margaret  of 
York,  sister  of  Edward  IV  of  England. 
Li*ge  having  rebelled,  the  duke  stormeri 
and  sacked  the  town.  In  1470  the  war 
with  France  was  renesv^d,  and  although 
the  duke  was  forced  to  sue  for  a  truce 
he  soon  took  up  arms  anew,  and,  crossing 
the  Somme,  stormed  and  fired  tlie  city  of 
Xesle.  Louis  meanwhile  involved  him 
in  greater  embarrassments  by  exciting 
against  him  Austria  and  the  Swiss. 
Cliarles.  ever  ready  to  take  up  a  quarrel, 
threw  himself  on  Germany  with  «har- 
aeteristic  fury,  and  lost  ten  months  in 
a  futile  siege  of  Neiiss,  He  was  success- 
ful, however,  in  conquering  Lorraine  from 
l>uke  Iteu4.  Charles  now  turned  his 
arms  against  tlie  Swiss,  took  the 
city  of  Granson,  putting  800  men  to  the 
sword.  But  this  cruelty  was  «i)eedily 
avenged  by  the  descent  of  a  Swiss  array, 
which  at  the  first  shock  routed  the  duke  h 
forces  at  Granson,  March  3.  1470.  Mail 
with  rage  and  shame  Charles  gathered  an- 
other army,  invaded  Switzerland,  and 
was  again  defeated  with  great  hiss  ut 
Morat.  The  Swiss,  leil  by  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  now  undertook  the  reconquest 
of  Lorraine,  and  obtained  possession  of 
Nancy,  Charles  marched  to  re<'over  it, 
but  was  utterly  routed  and  himself  slain. 
Ihe  house  of  Hurgundy  ended  in  him.  and 
his  death  without  male  heirs  removed 
the  greatest  of  those  indet>endent  feudal 
lords  whose  power  stot>d  in  the  wav  of 
tlie  growth  of  the  French  raonarVhv. 
Ills  daughter  Mary  married  .Maximllia'u 
of  Germany,  but  most  of  his  French 
territory  passed  into  the  hands  of  tli- 
rrench  king, 

Charles  the  Great.     ***«   charic 
Charles  Eiver,  ?,  ^^^ort  river  in 

a        1  .    «  .  -'tassaohusetts.  which 

flows  into  Boston  harbor  separating  Bos- 
ton  from  Charleatown.    It  affords  motive 


CliarlM'i  Waia 


Ohftrlotti'Amtlia 


poww  flar  amy  ftictoriea  and  is  Mvigable 
for  •  tow  MilM  above  Boston. 

Ckarlet'l  Wain,    set  Bear,  Onut. 

CharlMtOn  (CharlHtunK  a  rffy  aud 
,7^  iM>npnrt   of    South    ^«^ - 

Una,  on  a  tongue  of  land  furme<!  by  the 
confluence  of  the  riverR  Cooper  imd 
Aahley,  which  unite  junt  below  the  <Uy, 
and  form  a  apacious  and  «-on\enient  har- 
bor extending  about  7  milfs  !<i  the 
Atlantii'.  and  defended  by  Reveral  forta. 
The  city  is  rpKiilnrly  laid  out,  nioBt  of 
the  primiitiil  thomuRhfares  being  «()  to 
70  feet  wide  and  bordered  with  fine  abade- 
treea.  It  Iiuh  become  the  nietropolia  of 
the  atatc.  and  ia  one  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial citica  iu  the  aoutb.  Ita  inatitu- 
tiona  are  nnnuToua.  including  the  Charlea- 
t"n  X'ibrary.  fonndetl  in  1743,  the  College 
of  Char^aton.  178B.  and  the  Orphan 
House,  1704,  one  of  the  oldeat  inatitutiona 
of  ita  kind  in  the  (-ountry.     The  ataple 


Charleston 
Harbor 

»...<    I    i     I    1    i 


ezporta  are  cotton,  rice,  rosin  and 
turpentine,  lumber,  and  phosphate  (see 
that  art.).  It  has  also  Important  manu- 
fatturinjj  industries.  Tlii>  Civil  war 
ereatly  damaged  its  trade,  but  there  has 
Kinre  Ven  marked  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial progress.  Yellow  fever  formerly 
made  frequent  ravages  in  Charleston,  but 
the  city  i«  now  considered  more  healthy 
than  most  other  Atlantic  towns  in  the 
southern  states.  It  was  the  swno  „f  the 
outbreak  ol  the  Civil  War  t)n  April  V> 
JS61,  and  was  evacuated  by  the  Caa- 
«M«T3tefi  on  February  t".  ^Hm.  On  ;1J«{ 
AUBUSti   188fc.   the   coast    rrgiou    of   the 


United  States  from  Alabama  to  N«w 
Tork  experienced  a  aerie*  of  earthqaaka 
ahocka,  from  which  Cbarleatou  In  partic- 
nlat  suffered  severely,  many  lives  and 
about  15,000.000  worth  of  property  being 
destroyed.     Pop.  70,000. 

Charleston,  ?ii^  y"p'»«'  of  coiea  co.. 

'Illinois.  4.5  miles  w.  of 
Tcrre  Haute.  It  has  flouring  and  woolen 
mills,  railroad  machine  shops,  etc.,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  State 
Aormal  ScbooL    Pop.  .'iNM. 

Charleston.  &  **"y  and  capital  of  the 
"*****'■"""»  State  of  West  Virginia, 
la  situated  on  the  Great  Kanawha  Ulver. 
which  ia  navigahlo  for  steamlmatH  to  thia 
point.  It  is  a  larse  oil  and  coal  center 
and  is  served  by  five  railroads.  There  are 
various  industrial  plants.  Including  a 
large  axe  factory.    Pop.  00,000. 

Charlestown,  *  J"","  ^^k*!  "Vlffi- 


port  of  the  United 
States,  since  1874  part  of  the  municipality 
of  Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
bridires  acn.ss  Charles  River.  In  the 
southeast  part  there  Is  one  of  the  chief 
navy-yards  in  the  United  States,  occupy- 
ing an  area  of  fVom  70  to  80  acres. 
Bunker  Hill,  on  which  was  fouKht  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  battles  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  is  in  this  town,  and  there 
IS.  on  the  site,  a  commemorative  monu- 
ment 220  feet  high. 

Charleville  (■J»*ri-'^").  a  town  of 

.    ,  France,     department    of 

Ardennes,  1  mile  N.  of  Af«ii(re8,  with 
which  It  communicates  by  a  bridge  across 
the  Meuse.  It  has  wide  and  regular- 
built  streets,  considerable  manufactures, 
and  a  large  trade  in  coal,  iron,  wine,  etc. 
Pop.  10,603. 

Charlock  f'l^ftr'lok),  the  vulgar  name 
of  Sinfipii  arvennii,  a  com- 
mon yellow  weed  in  cornfields,  also  called 
wild  mustard.  Jointed  or  white  char- 
lock is  Raphaniii  Rnphanittnim.  It  also 
IS  a  common  cornfield  weed,  but  having 
white  or  straw-f>olored  flowers  and  jointed 
pods. 

Charlotte  ^^''*V.''"*^' « ^''J'  «f  ^'"ft»» 

^  Carolina,  capital  of  .Meck- 
lenburg Co.,  ami  tlio  sent  of  Riddle  T'ni- 
veraity  and  othir  tihicationul  institutions. 
It  has  mantifacturcs  of  cotton,  cotton- 
seed-oil and  various  otlu'is.  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  branch  iif  the  Inited  States 
mint,  not  now  in  operation.    Pop.  34.014. 

Charlotte- Amalie, ",  tv*""?  ,«>p»tai 

<*   r„.  „,       ,    ..'"f  H»c  Island  of 

>t.  JboQias,  Hcst  Indies,  one  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  belonging  to  the  Unite«l 
States,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island.  It  has 
an  excellent  harbor  with  a  floating  dock 
aud  is  an  important  coaUng  aUtlon.  Pop. 
about  12,00Ql  *^ 


Cliftrlotttatart 


Oluurter-lioiiie 


Ohtrlottimbiirfr-b^irj/'^^^^^^^^ 


fbe  ip«t.  «boat  8  iiill««  fromXu^ 
with  •  royal  palace  md  park,  nanr 
btaurlful  yillaa  and  hudaoma  momi. 
rncnta,  alao  important  induatrial  and 
mannnietnrlnc  tatabliahmenta,  aapariaily 
of  eiactrical  appUancea.    Pop.  ^J7^28l 

Cluirlottefville  !.?"''»« »►''"•'  ! 

..^        ,   „  «'y,     capitiii     of 

A."**J?.*?'«  ^"  Vinrfnla.  97  Dilaa  w.  n.  w. 
of   Richmond.     It    ia    the    aeat    of   tha 

BUoirerait|  of  Virrlnla.  founded  by 
toman  Jeffenwn  in  1810,  and  nf«r  by  fa 
onHrello.  Jeffpraon'a  home.  It  haa  Iron 
and  bottllnr  worlia,  woolen  and  ailk  milla, 
etc.     Pop.  6766. 

Charlottetown,  *  *"»«  ot  Britinh 

it.i  .  n-1  ^.  -^orth  America,  cap- 
ital of  Prince  Edward  laland.  on  Hill«- 
borouth  Bay  110  mile.  w.  of  IlnH- 
»«.  It  coatalna  handaome  public  build- 
IM8  and  chorchea,  is  advantajreounly 
altuated  for  commerce,  and  its  harbor 
(IMl)"  lUSa"*      ^°'^^  America.    Pop. 

Charm,  ■oythlnir  Mleved  to  poaseas 
'some  oocult  or  snpemataral 
pewar,  aoch  m  an  amulet,  soell.  etc-  but 
properly  applied  (aa  the  name,  derived 
from  I^t.  carmen  a  soni;.  indicates)  to 
apells  eouched  in  formulas  of  words  or 
versea. 

Char'nel-hoiue,  f  <^mber  or  buiw- 

.  .  .  .  ' inK  under  or  near 
charchea  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are 
deposited. 

CliarOn  ^kft'ron),  in  Oreelt  mythology, 
t»  V.     '«*  ■**"  9'  Erebus  and  Niirht. 

It  was  his  office  to  ferry  the  dead  in  his 
cruiy  boat  over  the  rheta  of  the  infernal 
reKions,  for  which  office  he  received  an 
obolus,  or  farthins,  which  acoortlingly  was 
uaually  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
deceased.  He  was  represented  as  an  old 
man  with  a  gloomy  aspect,  matted  beard, 
and  tattered  garments. 

Charpie  ^^5Jn'P*>'    "°t    '»'    dressing 

Charpoy  (»hA»"'pol),  in   the  East  In- 

,  ,f  "  ,">e»i   a   small   portable   bed, 

consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  resting  on 

th^beddln*  *"°'"'  *°  ""PPort 

Charqui    <?'?.»'•'>'«>.    jerked    beef,    the 

Pn-H-h  ♦  .    S"''"""   °*™*,  "^  *'^'^1»   the 
KingUsb  term  is  a  {"brruption. 

Charr.     See  Char. 

GharraS   ^^hor'ras).    a    resinous    s«b- 
stance  which  exudes  from  the 
Indian  hemp  and  is  collected  for  use  as  a 
wircodc   or   intoxicant,    forming  T  con 
alderahle  arUcJe  of  trade  in 


Chart.  *  hydrographieal  or  marina 
'map.  that  is  a  draught  or  pro- 
jection of  some  part  of  the  earth'a  aur- 
race,  \/ith  the  coasts,  islands,  rocks,  banka, 
channela,    <       entrances     into    harbors, 

HTf-lJl  '"^  '  '^^  *•>•  P*'''"'"  o'  compass. 
Boundings,  or  depth  of  water,  etc.,  to 
regulate  the  .  oiirses  of  ships  in  their 
voyages.  The  ferm  cAart  is  applied  to  a 
marine  map ;  map  is  applied  .to  a  draught 
of  some  portion  of  lan«f  (often  including 

^uiJt^^'    ■*.*!?  *•'•"••  "*•'■«  '•  «'"'  •" 

wnicb  the  meridians  are  supposed  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  parallels  of  latitude  at 
eoual  distances,  and  of  course  the  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude  everywhere 
equal  to  each  other.  A  great  number  of 
excellent  charts  are  produced  by  the 
hydrographic  department  of  the  British 
admiralty  and  are  sold  at  a  low  rate. 
The  United  Slates  Coast  Survev  r»epart- 
ment  produces  similar  charts.  See  Map. 
Charter  ('^*'*'^tef).  »  written  lustru- 
«  ,      ment.     executed     with     usual 

forms,  given  as  evidence  of  a  grant,  con- 
tract, or  other  important  transaction  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Royal  chartrn  are 
such  as  nn  granted  by  sovereigns  o  con. 
vey  certain  rights  and  privilegea  t »  their 
subjects,  such  aa  the  Great  Charter, 
granted  by  King  John  (see  itaana 
Charta).  and  charters  granted  by  various 
sovereigns  to  boroughs  and  municipal 
bodies,  to  universities  and  colleges,  or  to 
colonies  and  foreign  possessions;  some- 
what similar  to  which  are  charters 
granted  by  the  state  or  legislature  to 
banks  and  other  companies  or  associa- 
tions, etc. 

CSiarter-honse,  *  fpichmted  school 

^t.  ,  ,.  ,  ■no  charitable  foun- 
»i  w  "  t^e  city  of  Tendon.  In  137n 
mr  Walter  Manny  and  Northburgh.  Bish- 
>P  of  r^Hdon.  built  and  endowed  it  a« 
a  priory  for  Carthusian  monks  (henrp 
the  name,  a  corruption  of  Chartreuae.  th.« 
celebrated  Carthusian  convent).  Aft"r 
nn«-Jir'"*T  '*'  *'"'  monasteries  il 
PnfTl*'"^"''''  T'"'"'''  hands  till  it  can... 
Into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Suttoi, 
who  converted  it  into  a  hospital,  rirhlv 
endowed  consisting  of  n  master,  prearh.r 
head  schoolmaster,  with  forty-four  bovs 
and    eighty   decayed    gentlemen,    together 

rerJant«'''*A7'l2"  l"^  '''*'"  «««""  ""'1 
servants    of    the    house.     Each    boy    i^ 

tZfnf  "^  a. certain  expeSI;.  and  end, 
and  an  alh.wnnee  of  about  £26  n  vojir 
venr-^/""  ^'^'^^^^  """"t  be  over  fifty 
of  fLio  T'  ^u  "ambers  of  the  Chnr.  i. 
?«H«n^'"°^-     ^^^  r^'^^  has  a  hiKh  repM- 

several  of  the  famoua   men    who   have 


Cluurt«r-ptrty 


Chtrtret 


hSSj^J  iJr.JfIS'""'"*  ■*  *•»•  Charter. 
CT."'  "•'•****''•  Jo*""  Lwh,  and  Thaok- 


refuMl  of  tb«  Hoaw  of  Oominona  to  con. 

■Wtr  ■  moDRter  petition  ia  favor  of  the 

J^f/^T'    ■r'*o"«    rtot«    took    pUre.     In 

\il2J'"./'?'**^*'  '•▼olutlon  of  February 

Charter-party  J^ -.nr*, 'fr »"  '^!i'^  "i  .'^"tttolt^^^^^^^^ 

and  th.  m«-«  /.  :^.JyJ^*   freighter   th^  part  of  the  ChartiaU  wm  o«aniaH 

But  the  preparation!  talcen  by  the  govern^ 
ment  for  defeoae  prevented  outbreak*  of 
any  conawiuence.  and  Chartiam  then  grad. 

I'u  "''^•^""''*':  '^'"«  o'  ♦•»•  <i*niand«  of 
the  Charter  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Liberal  party  and  made  into  law :  while 
tfte  more  advanred  section  of  Chartiam 
baa  been  absorbed  by  Bocialiatic  and 
republican  movements. 
ChartreS  ("»>«ftr),  a  dty  of  Prance, 
tit  . ,  ,  **P!'''  o'  the  department 
Eureet-Lolre.   40   milea   a.  w.    of   Pari". 

of    the    houses   are    built    of    wood    and 

VtrTJ'  V'u  •""'t  M'^^'r  f"**'"  t««««-d  •»•«• 

street.     The  cathedral,  one  of  the  moat 


^te'^i-o  s-br-Thr!si.t?4  ?•§ 

owners  usually  bind  themwives  thlt  the 
g<«ds  shall  be  delivered  (danwri.  of  he 
^artPr^Pl'^L  '".  "'^    condition      The 

nvery  at  the  port  of  d  "•charae  within 
speoifled  periods  called  lay  day, 

Chartier    (««'ttr-tyfl),    alain.    a 

hnrr.  u  I  *^'"en<"h  poet  and  moralist, 
ri^i-  Hi  'r,''"???5^'.,**  Bayt'xjx  about 
i^An  U  ^'*^*'  L".  ^**^-  "«■  <?ontemporarles 
considered  him  the  father  of  Frenfli 
Hon.ipnce.  His  noems  are  often  graceful 
and  nervous,  ancfhis  vlaorous  prose  con- 

Chartism  ^^•""t'i"™).  chart isxa. 

m.nf  .»4  name  for  a  pollticnl  move- 
™!«Li  "  .  ■"PPO'tcrs  that  formerly 
«f„r''  !!>?,"*  "'-itement  in  Britain.  The 
reform  bill  passed  in  1S32  gave  political 
enfrnnchisement  to  the  middle  olasribu 
If  hrnnllT  '"^'^^  ^f  ^''^  ^"'king  clisses 
iLnfi  "/-?*•  P^'^ar^y  «t  least,  no  addi- 
w2S  t.,^jl!S"V"^"'  ■"''  ^^''  circumstance 
r^/.o.   »?*    "*  account   by   many  dema- 

thfi  ;JJ'°i."'?i.'"'  *'!.•'  People  the  idea 
that  they  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
middle  (lasses  and  their  Interests  sacri 
heed  A  period  of  commercial  depression 
and  a  succession  of  bad  harvests  brought 
discontent  to  a  head  In  the  Chartist  move- 
ment.     It    was   founded   on    the   aencral 

we'r'e  ulii?*^  *""^  ""^^'^  which  the^JeoS 
were  laboring  were  due  to  the  misconduct 

of  government  and  a  defective  political 
representation.      In     18.38     the     fainous 

.?tT^''  o--  'P^".Pl"'«  C^harter.'  was  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  sis  members  of 
Parl^ment  and  six  working  men  It  com- 
r-rised  six  heads,   namely  f—l     riniversal 

innle    of    twenty-oue    years    of    age.     2 

tnlW  4*^*?"'  f  ^^'•*''^''-  3.  Vote  by 
hallot.     4.    Annual    parliaments.     5.    No 

n  MnL^^'l'^^^V:""  *«  ^  necessajv  for 
nombers  of  parliament  than  the  choice  of 
tie  electors  6.  Members  of  parirament 
to  be  paid  for  their  services.  Immense 
niM'tings  were  now  held  throughout  thi 
fothi'^M'?^  *P°?"l"  excitement  mounS 

snVuff^n!.*"  ^?^  °?"y  ""e*"*  fof  obtaining 
sntisfaction.     In    June.    1839.   after    thi 
t«. — U — 2 


The  Cathedral,  Chartrw. 


magnificent  in  Europe,  is  rendered  con- 

JrTili.^/  ""  'l?^'P"^'>  "urm^ntrng 
the    height    on    which    the    citv    stands 
Manufactures;     woolen,     ho<;iery.     bate 
earthenware,  and  leather;  there  is  «  ronl 
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Chartreuse 


Chastelard 


siderable  trade.  This  town  was  iodk 
held  by  the  English,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  Dunois  in  1432.  Henrv  IV  was 
crowned  here  in  1591.     Pop.  10.433. 

Chartreuse  <8hiir-trp«z),  or  (jbeat 

ClIARTBELSE.  a  famouB 
('arthusian  ruOuautcry  in  Suutboastern 
France,  a  little  northeast  of  Grenoble, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains, 
3280  feet  above  .sea-level,  the  hcad(iuarter8 
of  the  order  of  the  (Jarlbiisians.  It  was 
founde<1  in  1084.  but  the  present  building, 
a  _huge,  plain-looking  pile,  dates  from 
1676.  The  monks  of  this  monastery,  ex- 
pelled in  1903  and  since  then  sctth-d  in 
Spain,  manufacture  the  well-known  liquor 
called  (JharireuHc. 

ChartularV  (char'tu-lar-l),  a  record 
•^  or  register  in  which  the 
charters,  title-deeds,  etc.,  of  any  corpora- 
tion were  copied  for  safety  aud  con- 
venience of  reference.  They  were  often 
kept  by  private  families. 
Charvbdis  (ka-rlb'dls).  an  eddy  or 
•^  whirlpool    in    the    Straits 

of  Messina,  celebrated  in  ancient  times, 
and  regarded  as  the  more  dangerous  to 
navigators  because  in  endeavoring  to 
escape  it  they  ran  the  risk  of  being 
wrecked  upon  Scylla,  a  rock  opposite. 
Chase  K^^^^}'  d)  in  printing,  an 
iron  frame  used  to  confine  types 
when  set  in  columns  or  pages.  <2^  The 
part  of  a  gun  between  the  trpnnions  and 
the  awell  of  the  muzzle,  or  in  modem 
funa,  in  which  the  muzzle  has  no  swell, 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  a  gun  which  is 
in  front  of  the  trunnions. 
Chase     *"^  Chace,    an   open    piece   of 

*  ground  stored  with  wild  beasts 
or  game,  and  belonging  to  a  private 
proprietor.  It  differs  from  a  forest, 
which  is  not  private  property  and  is  in- 
vested with  privileges,  and  from  a  park, 
which  is  enclosed. 

Chase     Salmon  Pobtland,  statesman 

*  and  jurist,  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1808.  Having  adopted  the  law 
as  his  profession,  he  settled  at  Cincinnati 
and  acquired  a  practise  there.  He  early 
showed  himself  an  opponent  of  slavery, 
and  was  the  means  of  founding  the  Free- 
soil  party,  which  in  time  gave  rise  to  the 
great  Republican  party — the  power  that 
brought  the  downfall  of  slavery.  In 
1849-5S  he  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  which  he  vigorously 
opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
new  territories.    In  1855  he  was  elected 

{overnor  of  Ohio,  being  re-elected  in 
867.  In  1800  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury 
in  lincoln's  cabinet  and  in  thla  post  was 
•ignaily  snecessfal  tn  providing  fundn  for 


carrying  on  the  Civil  war.  In  18M  be 
resigned  office,  and  was  appointed  ehiaf- 
justice  of  the  supreme  court.    He  died  in 

Chase  Wiluau  SisiaaTT,  «n  Ameri- 
*  can  painter,  bora  at  Franklin, 
Indiana,  November  1,  1849.  He  went  to 
Munich  in  1872,  joining  the  group  of 
American  students  afterward  known  as 
Munich  secessionists,  who  etftblished  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  in  New  York. 
He  soon  became  noted  for  his  brilliant 
paintings,  especially  his  portraits  and 
figure  pieces.  He  was  also  active  as  an 
instructor  and  lecturer.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy,  1890. 
Chasidim  (fas'l-dem),  or  PumsTS, 
.  »—•  ^j,g  name  of  a  Jewish  sect 
which  appeared  in  tk?  eighteenth  century. 
Its  adherents  arc  strongly  inclined  to 
mysticism,  depreciate  the  Old  Testament 
and  its  ordinances,  believe  in  eztraordi- 
nary  cures,  etc  They  are  most  numerous 
in  Russian  Poland,  Roumania,  and  some 
parts  of  Galicia  and  Hungary,  and  are 
regarded  with  great  antipathy  by  the 
orthodox  Jews.  Chasidim  is  also  the 
name  given  to  a  sect  which  sprang  up 
about  the  2d  century  B.O.  This  party  is 
credited  with  instigating  the  revolt  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  with  being  the  parent 
stock  of  the  Pharisees. 

ChasinfiT  ^^  *^®  *"■'  <>'  working  aeco- 
"e  rative  forms  in  low  relief  in 
gold,  silver,  or  other  metals.  It  is  gen* 
erally  practised  in  connection  with  re- 
pousae  work,  in  which  the  figures  are 
punched  out  from  behind  and  are  then 
sculptured  on  the  front  or  chated  with 
the  graver. 

Chassepot  Rifle  5*Jl?;?Ali'e,'S^- 

after  its  inventor,  and  adopted  as  the 
firearm  of  the  French  infantry  in  1866, 
but  since  given  up.  It  ^'as  about  4  lbs. 
lighter  than  the  needle-t;un  and  about  1 
lb.  lighter  than  the  Martini-Henry  r^fle. 
Chasseurs  (sh&s-eMr;  a  French 
**  word     signifying     'hunt- 

ers ),  a  name  given  to  various  sec- 
tions of  light  infantry  and  cavalry  in  the 
French  service. 

Chastelard  C?i»At-iar).  pierbb  de 

"  "***  BoscOBEL  DB,  a  young 
Frenchman,  celebrated  for  his  infatu- 
ated passion  for  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  born  1540  in  Dauphin^.  He  was  of 
good  family,  handsome,  with  a  turn  for 
verse-making.  He  fell  madly  in  love  with 
Mary  Stuart  at  the  court  of  Francis  n, 
followed  her  to  Scotiand,  and  twice  in- 
vaded the  royal  bedchamber  while  Mar? 
was  being  nndressed  by  her  maids.  He 
was  tried  publicly  at  St  Andrews  and 
hanged  (UMe),  the  qaeen  iMtiti^  all 


Chasuble 


Ch&teaodun 


appeals  for  pardon.  She  is  naid  to  hare 
tnconraced  bJs  passion  more  tlian  was 
con4stent  with  prudenc... 
Chasuble  <c''a8'fl-bl),  the  upper  gar- 
ment  worn  by  a  priest 
**5fi°*.J°*  celebration  of  mass.  It  was 
»te"/  'll'^'l'"'  .•>«•*  «  hole  In  ^he 
S^l  «L-  T**"*,  ''^"^•.  »•"'  °«  holes  for 
tne  arms.    In  later  times  the  sides  were 


A      ^  B 

A.  Ancient  forii.  of  Chasuble  :  i.  Appnrel  of  fl.e 
neck,  a, 3,  8, 8  Clmsuble.  .%  3,  ( )iphieys t.f  tlio 
ebasjible  4,  The  stolt,.  5,  5.  The  alb.  C.  Ap. 
pare!  of  the  alb.    7.  The  mniiiple.  *^ 

B,  Modern  form*  of  Chasuble. 

cut  away  to  give  a  freer  motion  to  the 
arms,  and  it  has  now  bwome  an  oblong 
garment  hanging  down  liefore  and  be- 
hind, made  of  rich  mntcrinls.  as  silk, 
velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  and  has  a  cross 
onihroidered  ou  the  l)ack. 
Chat  '/.'hat),  the  popular  name  of 
t  II  J",*" .  ,  "^  ^he  genns  Saj-irola, 
rami  y  Sylvmd.T^  or  warblers.  They  am 
small,  lively  birds,  moving  in<<'ssantlv 
and  rapidly  about  in  puisuir  of  the  in- 
sects on  which  they  chiefly  live.  There 
are  three  species  found  in  Britain  the 
stone-chat,  whin-chat,  and  wh.'jitear. 
Ihe  yellow-breasted  chat  of  the  T'nited 
States  is  a  larger  bird,  belonging  to  I  lie 
senus  ycfma  (/.  poh)f,lottu ) ,  family 
lurdida?  or  thrushes. 

ChftteaU  <.''•':»-»<'>>.  Hio  I-Vench  term 
,,  ^        ''""  SI  castle  or  mansion  in 

tne  country;  a  country-seat.— f'A^fcwM 
vn  t^spaonc,  literally,  a  castle  in  Spain  • 
hguratiVHly  a  castle  in  the  air,  an  imag- 
inary palace:  a  phrase  of  doubtful 
"ngm. 

Ch&teanbriand  ^^ i> at o-b r i-a o ) . 

?^fiT":  ^'^'i^^'^l  P^'  a  celtbrateVFretJh 
author  aod  poUtician.  was  bora  at  St 


Malo,   in    Brittany,   of  a   noble   fkmllj, 
September  14,   1768.     After  BervlnfYn 
the  navy  and  the  army  he  traveled  In 
Aorth   America:   but    the   news   of   the 
flight  of  Louis  XVI  and   his  arrest  at 
Varennes  brought  him  back   to  France. 
Shortly    after    he    quitted    France    and 
joined  with  other  emigrants  the  Prussian 
army     on     the     Rhine.       After     being 
Wounded  at  the  sitge  of  Thionvllle  and 
suaering    many    miseri.s,    he    made    his 
way    to    London,    wheve,    friendless   and 
penniless,    he   was  just   able    to  earn   a 
subsistence   by  giving  lessons  in  French 
and    doing    translations.      Here   he   pub- 
lished   in    1707    his    Eaaai    Hittonque, 
which  met  with  but  small  success.     At 
this   time   the  death  of  his  mother  and 
the  accounts  of  her  last  moments  trans- 
nutted    to   him   by    his   sister   helped    to 
effect  a  certain  change  in   the   religious 
opinions    of    Chateaubriand,    and    from 
a  not  very  profound  skeptic  he  became  a 
not  very  profound  believer.     In  1800  li.- 
returned  to  B'rance.  and  in  the  following 
year  published  his  romance  of  Atala,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  America,  and 
the   year  after   his   celebrated    work    Le 
(ifitte  (III  ChriDtianismr.  which  is  a  kind 
of    b  illiant    pi.tuie    of    Christianity    in 
.'lu  jrsihclic  and  roniaiilic  aspect.     Style 
I)ower  of  des<Tii)lion,  and  eloquence  are 
the  merits  of  the  book  rather  than  any 
depth    of    thought  ;    but    it    carried    the 
authors   reputation    far   and    wide,   and 
contributed   much   to   the  religious  reac- 
tion of  the  time.     After  a  short  career 
as  diplomatist  under  Napoleon,  C^hateau- 
briaud  mafie  a  tour  in  the  Kast  (18«J<5-7| 
visiting    Greece,    Asia    Minor,    and    the 
Holy  Land.     As  the  fruit  of  his  travels 
he    published    Lrs   Martyrs    (1S09)    and 
Itincraire  de  Paris  d  J^usalcm   (1811) 
"e  .hailed     the     restoration     of     Louis 
,  "  ^y""  «nt"''»iasin,  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Berlin,  and  then  to  Lon- 
don,   but    in    1824    quarreled    with    the 
promierM.    de    ViUfele,   and    was    sum- 
?l"on^'  *l"*'»"^sf'd.     On  the  revolution  of 
iSdO  h(>  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  L,.uis  Philippe,  forfeiting  thus 
a    pensif.u    of    12,000    francs.      At    this 
lime  his  writings  were  chiefly  political, 
and  mostly  ajipeared  as  newspaper  arti- 
cles, pamphlets,  etc.     In  his  later  years 
lie  wrote  several  works.  b>it  none  of  the 

4n"%;lh'^^^"'>  P'--.'d»ctions.  He  died 
tui  jni.\.  l.'^s,  leaving  memoirs  (Mr- 
motres  doutre  Tombc)  which  contain 
severe  ludgments  on  contemporary  men 
and  things. 

Ch&teandun  ^sha-ts-dap).  a  town 

et-Loire,  26  mil^f  s^i^T'ot^'^i,£,Yel' 
near  the  Loire.     IT,*  old  CMUe  of  tS 


ChAteftu-OaillaiiS 


Ohatliam 


If 


CMteau-Gaillard   J^SS^XVi 

feadal  fortren  in  France,  near  Andelya 

idcp.  Eure),  built  by  Richard  CkBur  de 
don.  As  late  as  the  16th  century  it  was 
considered  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  Normandy.  Its  picturesque  situation 
on  a  high  rock  overlooking  the  river  has 
made  it  a  favorite  subject  for  artists. 
Turner  has  twice  represented  it. 

Ch&teau-Iafitte,  c  h  a  t  b  a  tt-l  a- 

^■••ivnu.  «4a,uv«V)      joDB,     ChATEAU- 

Maboauz  (mfirgO),  famous  -nneyards,  aU 
in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  France, 
fumisbing  the  best  of  the  red  wines  of 
Bordeaux.    See  Bordclais  Winea, 

CMteanronx  i?S;S-;>-i?J<'rth1 

department  of  Indre,  144  miles  s.  a.  w.  of 
Paris  on  the  Indre.  It  has  stra^ht,  broad 
streets,  and  spacious  squares.  Cloth,  cot- 
ton hosiery,  woolen  yam,  paper,  etc.,  are 
made;  and  there  are  tanneries  and  dye- 
-woiks.    Pop.  26,100. 

CMteau-Thicrry   T&V^^^ 

Aisne,  on  the  Mame,  38  miles  s.  s.  w.  of 
lison,  with  manufactures  of  linen  and  cot- 
ton, twist,  pottery,  leather,  etc.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  La  Fontaine.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  Roman  camp  (Caatrum  Theoao- 
rioi).  The  castle  was  built  in  730.  Cha- 
teau-Thierry has  been  the  scene  of  manv 
battles.  It  was  captured  by  the  English 
in  1421.  The  Spaniards  sacked  it  in  1591, 
It  was  the  center  of  French  resistance  in 
the  invasion  of  1814 :  and  it  was  here 
that  Napoleon,  with  24,000  veterans,  de- 
cisively beat  Bliicher,  with  60.000  men, 
under  the  historic  waUs  of  the  ancient 
fortress. 

During  the  Great  War  of  1914-18  the 
town  almost  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  in  their  last  desperate  attempt 
to  reach  Paris  in  the  final  year  of  the 
war.  On  the  last  day  of  Moy,  1918,  the 
German  troops  reached  the  Mame  at  Ch&- 
teau-Thierry,  but  were  driven  back  by  a 
counter-thrast  of  United  States  Marines 
stationed  there.  On  June  6  the  Ameri- 
cans had  pushed  forward  to  a  depth  of 
two  and  a  half  miles,  occujiying  all  the 
high  ground  northwest  of  Thierry.  Again, 
on  June  10,  the  Marines  renewed  the 
offensive  in  this  sector,  taking  Belleau 
Wood,  renamed  Bois  de  Brigade  des 
Marines  in  honor  of  the  Americans.  After 
a  month's  preparation,  General  Luden- 
dorff,  in  command  of  the  German  armies, 
made  a  second  desperate  attempt  to  reach 
Paris  through  Chateau-Thierry,  but  again 
failed,  with  fearful  losses.  It  was  the 
last  bid  for  success;  ever  afterward  the 
Teutons  marched  backwards  United 
8tatM  B«culan  a&4  neo  of  tb«  new 


National  Army  joined  th«  Marines,  and 
these  were  given  the  plaoe  of  honor  m  the 
terrific  offensive  begun  by  Marshal  Foch 
on  July  18  at  CMteau-Thierry.  The 
Germans  fled  in  disorder.  It  was  the 
turning  point  of  the  war,  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
(1914)  the  town  had  a  population  of 
7770. 

Chfttelet  ^l"^^^*"^*;  diminutive  of 
chdteau)  was  anciently  a 
small  castle  or  fortress.  Two  such  build- 
ings at  Paris  gained  some  histuricol  im- 
portance— the  Grand  and  Petit  Cliatelet. 
The  Grand  Chfttelet  was  the  castlo  of  the 
Counts  of  Paris,  and  was  long  the  seat  of 
certain  courts  of  justice. 
CMtelet  (shat-la),  a  manufacturing 
town  of  Belnum,  prov.  of 
Hainaut,  in  the  Sambre.  Pop.  11,867. — • 
Cbatelineau,  opposite  to  it,  has  a  pop. 
of  13,154. 

GMtelleranlt  (shH-tel-ra),  a  town 
v.iM»»vu.«,Aa.iui»  jjj  France,  depart- 
ment Vienne,  20  miles  N.  n.  e.  of  Poitiers, 
on  the  Vienne.  Pop.  18^60. 
Chatham  (chat'am),  a  town,  naval 
*  arsenal,  and  seaport  of 
England,  County  Kent,  on  the  Medway, 
about  34^  miles  by  rail  from  London, 
adjoining  Rochester  so  closely  as  to  form 
one  town  with  it.  The  importance  of 
Chatham  is  due  to  the  naval  and  military 
establishments  at  Brompton  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  royal  dockyard  was 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  previous  to 
the  sailing  of  the  Armada.  It  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  in  recent  years,  and  is 
now  about  two  miles  in  length,  with  most 
capacious  docks,  in  which  the  heaviest 
warships  can  be  equipped  and  sent  di- 
rectly to  sea.  Building-slips,  sawmills, 
metal  mills,  etc.,  and  all  the  requisites  of 
a  great  naval  station  are  here  on  the  larg- 
est scale  and  in  the  finest  order.  The 
military  establishments  include  extensive 
barracks,  arsenal,  and  park  of  artillery, 
hospital,  storehouses  and  magazines,  etc. 
The  town  is  poorly  built,  but  is  defended 
by  a  strong  line  of  fortifications.  Pop. 
(1911)  42,250. 

Chatham.  9.  *°^  **'  Canada,  prov. 
>  Ontario  on  the  nver 
Thames,  11  miles  north  of  Lake  Erie, 
with  water  communication  with  the  Great 
Lakes.  There  are  manufactures  of  ma- 
chinery, iron  and  steel  castings,  woolens, 
carriages,  motor  trucks,  agricultural  im- 
plements, etc.  Pop.  11,760. 
Chatham  *  *own  in  New  Branswick, 
VUHbliaia,    p^  ^^g  Miramichi.  the  seat 

of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  wiui  a  large 
trade  in  lumber.    Pop.  4868. 

Chatham,  Sf^-a^f^i^Xt*^: 

ous  statesmen   of  Britain,   the  son  of 
Robert  Fitt  of  Boconno^  in  OomvaU. 


Chatham  Islands 


Chatsworth 


^^"  a7J''  \I®^'  """^  «lucated  at  Eton 
m»li2i^#"'-  "e  enf^'^l  parliament  ai 
member  for  the  borough  ©f  Old  Sarum 
(which  was  the  property  of  bis  family), 
and  soon  attracted  notice  aj  a  powerful 
opponent  of  Wnlpole.  In  spite  of  the 
king  8  dlslilce  Pitt  was  powtrful  enough 
'  ti-Ta?  fi  P'ace.iB  the  administration 
*M     'i  **"  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland, 

1?  i-«?i*u'''l""'^     ""     paymaster-general. 
1  u     o  ®  became  secretary  of  state  and 
real  bead  of  the  government.     Dismissed 
IS     IV  0°  a<^<'ount  of  his  opiosition  to 
tne   kiDKs   Hanoverian   policy,   no  stable 
administration  could   be  formet*  without 
mm,  and  he  returned  to  power  the  same 
year   in   conjunction   with   the   Duke   of 
Newcastle.     It  was  under  this  adminis- 
tration  and   entirely   under   th».  inspira- 
tion of  Pitt  that  Britain  rose  to  a  place 
among   the   nations   she   had    not  before 
occupied.     Wolfe  and  Clive,  both  stimu- 
lated   and   supported   in  their  great  de- 
signs  by   Pitt,   won   Canada   and    India 
from    the    French    and    the    support    the 
Oreat     Commoner     gave     Frederick     of 
Prussia  contributed   not  a  little  to   the 
destruction    of   French    predominance    in 
JbiUrope.     The   accession   of    George    III 
brought  Lord  Bute  into  power,  and  Pitt, 
r^'^Hf.n^?  ^•''^  ^"te,  resigned  in  1761. 
in  itW  he  strongly  advocated  concilia- 
tory   measures    towards    the    American 
colonies,  and  undertook  the  same  year  to 
form  an  administration,  he  going  to  the 
Ilouse    of    Lords    as    Earl    of   Chatham. 
.""M"®  ministry  was  not  a  success,  and 
in    1(68    he    resigned.      After    this    his 
principal   work   was   his   appeals   for   a 
conciliatory  policy  towards  the  colonies. 
But  his  advice  was  disregarded,  and  the 
colonies  declared  themselves  independent 
in  ln6.     Chatham  died  May  11,   1778. 
He  received  a  public  funeral  and  a  mag- 
nificent  monument   in    Westminster   Ab- 
bey.     The    character    of    Cllatham    was 
marke*    by    integrity,    disinterestedness, 
and    patriotism.      With   great   oratorical 
guts  end  the  insight  of  a  great  statesman 
he  hau  liberal  and  elevated  sentiments: 
but    lie    was    haughty    and    showed    too 
marked  a  conseiotisnesa  of  bis  own   su- 
periority. 

Chatham  Islands,  ?  ^f^^p  ot  three 

o     ^L   T^    ...     _  islands     in     the 

l«nJ  I.V  T*"*  ^*F«^^*'  "'•  Chatham  Is- 
17P.'  in*-  ^^-  ?°>°*)  ^"^^  T  8.;  long. 
1<6»  49'  w.,  about  .3-50  miles  r.  from 
^ew    Zealand,    and    is    about    38    miles 

mi^Pi.  ""^  »^^  '""ri  ^'ft  Island  is 
^-^fis  ■""'"*'■•  *""^  Rangatira  is  an  in- 
significant  patch.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  Chatham  Island  is  occupied  by 
a   salt   lagoob.     The   soU   ia   In   many 


places  fertile,  and  cropa  of  potatoes, 
wheat,  and  vegetables  are  successfully 
grown.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared, 
and  thus  whaling  or  other  vessels  that 
call  are  supplied  with  fresh  provisions 
as  well  as  with  water.  The  original  in- 
habitants, called  Morioris,  differed  con- 
siderably from  the  Maoris,  by  whom  and 
a  mixed  race  they  have  been  supplanted. 
J«2?  '"'.SfL"*  population  amounts  to  only 
f^-  -The  Islands  were  discovered  in 
1(1)1. 

Chati  (<^l>a't«),  a  species  of  small 
leopard  found  In  South  Amer- 
ica, very  destructive  to  small  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  and  especially  to  poultry- 
yards,  but  so  gentle,  when  domesticated, 
as  to  have  gained  for  itself  the  name  of 
Feht  mitig,  or  gentle  leopard. 

Chltillon-sur-Seine  ^f^'^ *y * ' • 

t.  ,    „  8  (1  r-s  e  n ) ,    a 

town  of  France,  department  of  Cflte 
dOr.  45  miles  N.  w.  of  Dijon,  on  the 
Seme.  It  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  con- 
gress of  the  allied  powers  and  France 
held  here  in  1814.  Pop.  4430. 
Chat  IIOSS.  *°  extensive  morass, 
^n^  .       area     about     6000     to 

(000  acres,  situate  chiefly  in  the  parish 
of  Eccles,  Lancashire.  It  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  scene  of  operations  for  re- 
claiming bog-lands,  at  first  successfully 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;— also  for  offering  one 
more  fieid  of  triumph  to  George  Stephen- 
son, who  in  1829  carried  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  over  it  after 
all  other  engineers  had  declared  the  feat 
impossible. 

Chatoyant    (sha-tol'ant),     a     term 
;'  applied     to     gems     that 

have,  when  cut  and  polished,  a  change- 
able, undulating  luster  like  thit  of  a 
cat  s  eye  in  the  dark. 
Chatre  (^I'^-tr),  La,  an  old  t,  wn  of 
^\,  France  dep.  Indre.  2i  milea 
s.  E.  of  Chftteauroux.  right  bank  of  the 
Indre.  Pop.  about  .5000. 
Chatsworth  (<'hats'worth),  an  es- 
Tx  .,        .         tate    of    the    Dukes    of 

IJevonshire.  in  Derbyshire,  purchased  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  William  Cav- 

u.i'  ^°°  *'^^*°  the  building  of  a  hall 
which  served  as  one  of  the  prisons  of 
Mary.  Queen  of  Scots.  The  present 
huilding    was    nearly    completed    by    the 

}  -rift^®  "'  Devonshire  between  1687 
and  1,0(5.  the  north  wing  being  added 
by  the  sixth  duke.  It  forms  a  square, 
with  an  inner  court,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  collections  of  pictures  and  statues 
"  ^1l"l^*-  '^•'^  ^«cade  is  720  feet  long, 
or  with  the  terraces  1200  feet.  The  park 
is  about  11  miles  in  circumference,  di- 


Chattahoochee 


Chaucer 
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venUIed  by  hill  and  dale.  The  cunserra- 
torj  covers  nearly  an  acre,  and  was  de- 
■ifoed  by  Paxton,  forming  on  a  small 
scale  the  forerunner  of  the  exhibition 
building  of  18C1. 

Chattahoochee   (;'|»at-«»-ho'<'h§ ) .   a 

river  of  the 
United  States,  rising  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  in  Georgia,  and  forming  for  a 
considerable  distance  the  boundary  be- 
tween Georgia  and  Alabama.  In  its 
lower  course,  after  the  junction  of  the 
Flint  River,  it  is  named  the  Appalachi- 
cola,  and  is  navigable  to  Columbus  in 
Georgia  for  steamboats.  Total  course, 
about  550  miles. 

Chattanooga    irtJ.VaJfaf ^of  liam"! 

ilton  Co..  Tennessee,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  near  the  Georgia  boundary,  an 
important  center  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, its  industries  including  iron  works 
on  a  larjre  scale,  textile  mills,  car,  wagon 
and  carriage  factories,  implement  works, 
stove  works,  furniture  factories,  boiler 
worics,  structural  steel  worlcs,  tanneries, 
etc.,  while  it  has  uu  extensive  trade  in 
cotton,  coal,  iron  and  wheat.  Thore  is 
available  150,000  hydro-electric  horse- 
power. During  the  Civil  War,  in  Nov., 
1863,  the  Confederates  here  suffered  a 
great  defeat  after  three  battles,  Icnown  as 
IxK>kout  Mountain,  Chickamauga  and  Mis- 
sionary Ridge.  Population,  witli  suburbs, 
100,200. 

Chattels  (c|»at'el8),  proporty  mov- 
*^  able  and  immoviilde.  not 
being  freehold.  The  word  chatirl  is  orig- 
inally the  same  work  with  rattle,  formed 
from  late  Latin  capitalia,  meaniuB 
heads  of  cattle,  from  L.  caput,  head. 
Chattels  are  divided  into  real  and  per- 
sonal. Chattels  real  are  such  as  beloug 
m>t  to  the  person  immediately,  but  de- 
pendent upon  something,  as  au  interest 
in  a  land  or  tenement,  or  a  lease,  or  an 
interest  in  advowsons.  Chattels  personal 
are  goods  w^hich  belong  immediately  to 
the  person  of  the  owner. 

Chatterers  (chat'er-crs),  ili«  popu- 
lar name  of  certain  iu- 
sessorial  birds  of  the  family  Ampclidte, 
genus  Ampelia),  as  the  Bohemian  chat- 
terer or  waxwing  (Ampelia  garrula) 
and  the  chatterer  of  Carolina  (.4. 
cedrCrum ) . 

Chatterton  (chafer-ton  l,  TicoMAS. 
a  youth  whose  genius 
and  melancholy  fate  have  gained  him 
much  celebrity,  was  born  at  Bristol  in 
1752,  of  poor  parents,  and  educated  at 
the  charity  school.  He  exhibited  great 
precocity,  became  extremely  devoted  to 
reading,  and  was  especially  fond  of  old  died  there  on  the  25th  of  October  1400 
writings  and  documents.    At  the  age  of   He  wea  the  son  of  a  yintner   namei 


fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  at- 
torney. In  1768,  when  the  new  bridge 
at  Bristol  was  completed,  he  inserted  a 
paper  in  the  Bristol  Journal  entitled  A 
Detcription  of  the  Friora'  Firtt  Pasting 
over  the  Old  Bridge,  which  he  pretended 
he  had  found  along  with  other  old  manu- 
scripts in  an  old  chest  in  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliffe  Church,  Bristol.  He  also  showed 
his  friends  several  poems  of  similarly 
spurious  antiquity  which  he  attributed 
to  one  Rowley.  In  1769  he  ventured  to 
write  to  Horace  Walpole,  then  engaged 
upon  his  Anecdote*  of  Painters,  giving 
him  an  account  of  a  number  of  old  Bris- 
tol painters  which  was  clever  enough  to 
deceive  Walpole  for  a  time.  Dismissed 
from  the  attorney's  office,  he  left  with 
his  manuscripts  for  London,  where  a 
favorable  reception  from  the  booksellers 
gave  him  high  hopes.  For  them  he  wrote 
numerous  pamphlets,  satires,  letters, 
etc.,  but  ;;ut  no  substantial  return,  and 
his  situation  became  daily  more  desper- 
ate.  At  last,  after  having  been  several 
days  without  food,  he  poisoned  himself, 
^.'ith  August,  1770.  The  most  remarkable 
of  his  poems  are  those  published  under 
the  name  of  Rowley,  spurious  antiques, 
such  as  The  Tragedy  of  ^lla.  The 
Battle  of  Hastings,  The  Bristow  Tragedy, 
etc. 

Chatterton's  Compound,  ^^^^^ 

Stockholm  tar,  resin,  and  gutta  percha, 
used  iu  the  construction  of  submarine 
telegraph  cables,  etc. 

Chaucer  y,'l''l*''^v  ^'^^T5^^-  ?'"'. 

father  of  Lnglish  poetry, 
born  in  London  probably  about  1340, 
and  not  iu  1328.  the  date  formerly  given ; 


Geoffrey  Chaucer. 


Chaucer 


Ghanmontellfi 


John   Chauctr.     Nothing:    is    known    of 
hh  edncation,  bnt  in  133(>-39  he  was  a 
pa»e   to   Princew   Lionel,     He   tells   na 
hImBelf  that   in  13r,9   he   bore  arms  in 
France    and    was    taken    prisoner.      He 
was  ransomed  next  year,  the  king  paj- 
'"B  «16  towards  the  neeesser.v  sum.     In 
1367  we  find  his  namo  as  a  valet  of  the 
Kings    chamber.      Whether    he    married 
J's   wife   Phillppa   in   1306  or   not    till 
1.5 <4,  and  who  she  was,  Ave  do  not  know 
for  certain.     In  1367  he  received  a  ptn- 
"on  o(,iw*nty  marks,  and  between  1370 
and    1380   he    was   employed    abroad    in 
seven    diplomatic    missions.      In    one    of 
these,  in  1372,  he  was  sent  to  Genoa  as 
a  commissioner   to   negotiate  a  commer- 
piaX  treaty.    It  is  probable  that  he  yislted 
the  Italian  poet  Petrarch  on  this  occa- 
sion.    In  1374  he  was  appointed  comp- 
troller of  the  customs  on  W(tol  at  Lon- 
don,   a   lucrative   post,    and    he   alsc    re- 
ceived an  annual  allowance.     In  1377  he 
was   sent    to    Flanders    and    France    on 
diplomatic   business,    and    next    year    to 
Lombardy.      In   1382   he   was   appointed 
<<'™Pt«"ollor    of    the    petty    customs.      In 
l.i«6  he  was  returned   to  psrliaraent  as 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Kent,  but  in  the 
same  year  he  shared  tlie  disgrace  of  his 
patron,   John    of   Gaunt,    was   dismissed 
from  his  comptrollership,  and  reduced  to 
a   state  of  comparative   poverty.     Three 
years  later,  however,  he  was  niado  clerk 
i."^   works   at   2*.   a   dav    and   after- 
wards had  other  offices  and  one  or  two 

JooJ*  no  u '****°*^^  "P""  •»»".  but  in 
T  v^^  ^^  ""**  ^^^^  ^^^^  1"'te  P"""". 
In  1399  he  got  a  pension  of  fortv  marks 
from  Henry  IV,  bnt  did  not  live"  long  to 
enjoy  It.  His  most  celebrated  work, 
Jhe  Canterburtt  Tales,  was  written  at 
different  periods  between  1373  and  1400. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  tales  in  verse 
(two  in  prose),  supposed  to  be  told  by 
a  company  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
rQfi«^*"i'"*f  <^e<^'«Pt)  at  Canterbury  in 
Zd»o  la  its  pages  we  get  such  pictures 
of  Lnglish  life  and  English  wavs  of 
thought  in  the  14th  century  as  are  found 
nowhere  else,  while  It  displays  poetical 
skill  and  taste  of  a  high  grade.  Besides 
this  brilliant  production  Chaucer  wrote 
many  poems  (and  others  are  falselv  at- 
tributed to  him)  :  The  Book  of  the 
DttcAcM     (l3Cr)).     The     Parliament     of 

jlSf^T^S),  y*e  A,c.<7C«d  of  Good  U'omcw 
tl.i»o),    The    HoH«e    of    Fame     (1.a«=!r,> 
etc.,    aome    of    whiili    are    founded    on" 
trench  OP  Italian  works.     He  also  trans- 
lated  Bfletluus.  and   wrote  a   treatise  on 

/ifc-^'*'"'?*^,  ^^'^l^  f'"'  his  son  Lewis 
(who  probably  died  early).  He  was 
buried  in   Westminster  Abbey, 


ChaUCl  (<''>»•?).  »»  •nclent  Teuton 
„.,  Ic   tribe  dwellinj-  e,   of  tb( 

Frisians,  between  the  Ems  and  Elbe  oa 
the  sbure  of  the  German  Ocean. 

Chaudes-Aieues   (■hM-ftf).  a  vii. 

.        ,  ^  »age    of    France, 

department  of  Cantal,  28  miles  e.  s.E. 
of  Aurillac,  with  tliermal  springs  so 
copious  that  the  water  is  used  for  warm- 
ing the  town  in  winter  and  for  washing 
fleeces.  Pop.  (commune)  1558, 
Chaudet  (shO-da),  Antoine  dents, 
_    .  a  French  sculptor,  born  at 

Pans  in  1763;  died  there  in  1810.  His 
first  work  was  a  bas-relief  under  the  per- 
istyle of  the  Pantheon,  representing  the 
love  of  glory,  an  excellent  work,  the  very 
simplicity  and  grandeur  of  which  pre- 
vented it  being  justly  estimated  by  the 
false  taste  of  the  age.  In  the  museums 
of  the  Luxembourg  and  Trianon  are  sev- 
eral of  Chaudet's  finest  works:  La  Sen- 
»ibiUt4.  the  beautiful  statue  of  Vypa- 
rtsia,  etc. 

Chaudifere  JshSd-yar)  a  river  of 
«  t.  .     ,      Canada,     Quebec     prov- 

ince, which  risos  on  the  borders  of  Alaine, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec,  and 
flows  into  the  St,  Lawrence  about  6 
miles  above  Quebec.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  generally  steep  and  rocky,  and 
about  three  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  are  the  Chaiidi^re 
Falls,  about  120  feet  high.  On  the 
Ottawa  river  are  other  two  fails  of  lesser 
dimensions  known  as  the  Great  and  the 
Little  Chaudiftre. 

Chauffeur  ("''"f^r:  French  for 
.  .  stoker  or  fireman),  the 
driver  operating  an  automobile  and  the 
mechanic  carried  to  look  after  its  ma- 
chinery and  fuel,  these  bein?  usuallv 
combined  in  one  person.  See  Autom6- 
btle. 

ChaulmU&rra  <sJ»Jll'mft-gra).  a  tree 
^  .      ,  „     .®  {Gynocardia    odonl- 

ta)  of  S,  Asia,  from  the  seeds  of  which 
an  oil  is  obtained  that  has  long  been 
known  and  highly  valued  in  India  and 
China  as  a  remedy  in  skin  diseases  and 
complaints  arising  from  blood  impurities, 
and  has  been  introduced  into  western 
countries  in  the  treatment  both  of  skin 
and  chest  diseases. 

Chaumont  ifho-mSp),  a  town  of 
France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Haute-Marne.  on  a  height 
between  the  Marne  and  the  Snize,  with 
rnanuraiftirpR  in  wooleus,  hosiery,  etc. 
Here  the  allies  (Great  Britain,  Russia. 
Austria,  and  Prussia)    siguf^d  the  treaty 

l^lf 'To;.Y2.S.  ^'"'"^''""'  *'""''  '• 

GhaUmontelle    (,»h«-nion-tel  ),  a  de- 
licious dessert  pear 


Uhftuny 


Ch06M 


wUdi  la  mneb  rrown  in  Jetsey,  Oueraaey, 
•Bd  the  south  of  Bncland. 
CluinnV     ('hft'iiB),  a  town  of  France, 
wua.uujr     jgp    ^j^^j,^  22  miles  w.  of 

Laon.  It  was  the  scene  of  much  fightinK 
during  the  European  war.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans  in  the  first  drive  on 
Paris  in  Aurust,  1914,  retaken  by  the 
Allies  in  1917,  and  fell  again  into  German 
hands  in  March,  1918.  It  had  extensive 
cotton  mills,  bleaching  gmunds  and  tan- 
neries, and  manufactures  of  sacking,  soda, 
■tdphnric  and  nitric  acids.  Pop.  (1914) 
10,127. 

ChaUSSeS  i^^*^^)'  '^e  tight  covering 
for  the  legs  and  body, 
reaching  to  the  waist,  formerly  worn  by 
men  of  nearly  all  classes  throughout 
Europe.  They  resembled  tight  panta- 
loons with  feet  to  them.  The  name 
chau$»e»  de  maillea  was  given  to  defen- 
sive armor  worn  on  the  same  parts  of 
the  body. 
Chan^naUa    (f'bA-ts'kwA),    a    beau- 

York,  18  miles  long  and  1-3  broad,  726 
feet  above  Lake  Erie,  from  which  it  is 
8  m.  distant.  On  its  banks  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Chautauqua,  the  center  of  a 
religious  and  educational  movement  of 
some  interest.  This  originated  in  1874, 
when  the  village  was  selected  as  a  sum- 
mer place  of  meeting  for  all  interested 
in  Sunday  schools  and  missions.  Since 
then  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Circle  has  taken  origin  here,  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  which  is  to 
engage  the  members — wherever  they  may 
reside — in  a  regular  and  systematic 
course  of  reading,  extending,  when  com- 
pleted over  four  years  and  entitling  the 
student  to  a  diploma.  There  are  many 
local  branches  or  societies. 
Chauvinism  (shS'vin-izm)  an  un- 
reflecting and  fanati- 
cal devotion  to  any  cause,  especially  an 
exaggerated  patriotism,  so  called  from 
Nicholaa  Chauvin,  a  soldier  so  enthusi- 
astically devoted  to  Napoleon  I  and  so 
demonstrative  in  his  adoration  that  his 
comrades   turned   him  into  ridicule. 

Chaux-de-Fonds  (shsd-fao),  la,  a 

town  of  Switzer- 
land, m  the  canton  and  9  miles  N.  w. 
of  the  town  of  Neufchfttel,  in  a  deep 
valley  of  the  Jura.  The  inhabitants  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  making  of  watches 
and  clocks,  of  which  Chaux-de-Fonds  and 
Locle  are  the  chief  centers  in  Switzer- 
land, and  in  similar  branches  of  indus- 
try.    Pop.  36,388. 

Chavica    (^hav'l-ka),    a    genus    of 
plants,    nat.    order    Pipera- 
ceae,  including  the  common  long  pepper, 
Java  long  pepper,  and  betel-pepper. 


CHaV-rOOt  (■*»*>.  the  roots  of  « 
\jua,f  ruufc     ,^j^„   biennial   plant   of 

Hindustan,  the  Oldenlandio  umbellata, 
growing  spontaneously  on  dry.  sandy 
ground  near  the  sea ;  and  extensively 
cultivated,  chiefly  on  the  Coromandel 
coast.  It  yields  a  dye  which  is  much 
used  in  coloring  Indian  cotton  and 
chintaes. 

ChebOV&ran  (sbe-bol'gan).  Michl- 
„  •'o  gan,    a   town   on    Lake 

Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  Cheboygan  River. 
It  has  woo<lworking  establishments,  paper, 
leather  and  wood-aicuhol  works,  etc. 
Pop.  6859. 

Check.     See  Cheque. 

Checkers  ^J'^^'T^  i^*»  J'^SIT" 

name  in  the  United  States 
for  the  game  of  draughts  (which  see). 

Checkmate     (chek'm&t).    see  Cheat. 

Cheddar  (chfd'ar),  a  parish  and 
vrucuuai  thriving  village,  England, 
County  Somerset.  18  miles  s.  w.  Bristol. 
The  dairies  in  the  neighborhood  have  long 
been  famous  for  the  excellence  of  their 
cheese,  which  is  made  from  the  whole 
milk,  and  the  whey  skimmed  off,  heated, 
and  added  to  the  curd. 
Cheduba  (che-da'ba),  an  island  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  belong- 
ing to  Burmah,  about  25  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Arracan ;  length  and  breadth, 
each  about  15  miles;  area,  nearly  250 
square  miles;  pop.  about  25.(XJ0.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  produces  tobacco,  ric^ 
in4teo,  pepper,  etc.  Petroleum  is  also 
found. 

Cheese  (^•^^s).  ooe  of  the  important 
products  of  the  dairy,  is  com- 
posed principally  of  caaein,  which  exists 
in  cows'  milk  to  the  extent  of  about  3 
or  4  per  cent,  fat,  and  water.  It  is 
made  from  milk,  skimmed  wholly,  par- 
tially, or  not  at  all,  the  milk  being 
curdled  or  coagulated,  and  the  watery 
portion  or  whey  separated  from  the  in- 
soluble curd,  -..hich  being  then  worked 
into  a  uniform  mass,  salted  (as  a  rule), 
and  pressed  into  a  vat  or  mold  forms 
cheese,  but  requires  to  be  cured  or  rip- 
ened  for  a  time  before  being  used.  The 
coagulation  of  the  milk  may  be  effected 
either  by  a  ding  an  acid  as  in  Holland, 
or  sour  milk  as  in  Switzerland,  or  ren- 
net as  usual  in  Britain  and  America. 
There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of 
cheese,  of  which  the  most  notable  are 
Stilton,  Cheshire,  Cheddar,  Dunlop, 
amongst  British;  and  Parmesan,  Gruy- 
ere,  Gorgonzola,  Gouda,  Roquefort, 
Limburg,  etc.,  amonsrst  European  ones. 
(See  different  articles.)  In  America 
immense  quantities  of  cheese  are  BUtde^ 
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•IniMt  ^1  the  diffetvnt  European  kinda 
being  imiUted.  Large  factoriea  are  there 
devoted  to  the  manufacture.  Other 
Minda  are  known  as  sour-milk,  skimmed- 
mllk,  cream,  sweet-milk,  etc.,  cheeae. 
Bbeepa  and  goats'  milk  cheese  are  also 
made. 

Gheesefly,  f  ^'^^l  bluck,  dipterous 
insect  bred  in  cheese,  tlie 
fiophUa  caaet,  of  the  same  family  to 
which  the  housefly,  blowlly,  etc,  be- 
long. It  has  a  very  extensible  ovipositor 
which  ft  can  sink  to  a  great  depth  in 
the  cracks  of  cheese,  and  lay  its  eggs 
there.  The  magot,  well  known  as  the 
cheesehopper,  is  furnished  with  two 
horny,  daw-shaped  mandibles,  which  it 
uses  both  for  digging  into  the  cheese  and 
for  muving  itselt,  liaving  no  feet.  Its 
leaps  are  performed  by  a  jerk,  first  bring- 
ing itself  into  a  circular  attitude,  when 
it  can  project  itself  twenty  to  thirty 
times  its  awn  length. 

Cheesehopper.  see  Cheeae/ly. 

Cheese-rennet,  *k  popular,  name  of 

»  the    plant    bedatra,W' 

Cheetah,  same  as  Chetah. 

r|lig.P/)/j(ch6'f« ),  a  town  of  China 
in  the  province  of  Sltan- 
tung,  one  of  the  last  ports  opened  to 
foreign  trade,  which  is  now  of  consider- 
able volume.    Pop.  about  35,000. 

Cheilognatha   i,f S'l^^oiders'ol 

Myriapoda,  including  the  millipedes  and 
other  forms. 

CheUopoda  it^;'°oftJ3^>,V  1Jy%ifpo?a! 

represented  by  the  centipedes  in  which 
a  pair  of  mandibles  two  pairs  off 
maxillipeds  or  foot-jaws  and  a  lower  lip 
are  developed. 

CheiranthnS  (kl-ran'thus),  the  wall- 
wuvA««,uvuu.a    flo^ep  genus  of  plants. 

Cheirolems  (kl-rol'e-pls),  a  genua 
\^UCUUiCj[UB  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes 
found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Orkney  and  Morayshire,  characterized  by 
the  great  development  of  the  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins. 

Cheiromancy    ffi',-;---S>'a?t 

of  divining  by  inspection  of  the  lines  of 
the  hand ;  it  was  practised  in  India  in 
the  remotest  ages;  m  Europe,  during  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  in  great  repute,  but 
latterly  it  took  refnge  among  the  gypsies, 

Cheironectes  (ki-rs-nek'tez),   a 

wuvuvuvvK«>a  genug  „£  acanthop- 
tei7glou8  fishes,  having  the  pectoral  fins 
supported,  like  short  feet,  upon  pedun- 
cles  by  means  of  which   they  are  eo- 


abled  to  creep  over  mad  and  aand  when 
left  dry  by  the  receding  tide,  and  also 
to  take  short  leaps  like  a  frog,  whence 
the  name  frogfish,  as  well  aa  handfiah. 
They  are  found  in  the  estoariea  of  the 
northeast  of  Australia. — ^The  same  name 
la  given  to  a  Braiilian  genua  of  opoa- 
Bums,  in  which  the  hinder  handa 
are  webbed,  the  Tapock  opossam. 

Cheiropractic.  see  ChiropracUe. 

Cheiroptera   ^/■/"^''•^•i;^'   ®5 

'^  Bats,     an     order     of 

mammals,  the  essential  diaracter  of 
which  is  the  possession  of  a  pataffium, 
or  expansion  of  the  integument  of  the 

body  ^kh  con- 
nects the  tail 
throughout  its 
whole  length  to 
the  hinder  limbs 
as  far  as  the 
ankle,  and 
thence  paaaea 
along    the    side 

^  .  of  the  body   to 

Skel<^n  and  Wlngf-Mem-  t  h  p  forp-lirnha 
branea  of  Noctule  Bat.  1?  .^.v  ."  ilf??!' 
Which  are  great- 
ly elongated,  and  give  support  and  varied 
movement  to  the  expansion  (which  is  pop- 
ularly called  the  wing)  by  means  of  the 
very  long  and  slender  digits.  Other  mam- 
mals, as  some  of  the  squirrels  and  the  ' 
flying  lemur,  have  the  power  of  gliding 
through  the  air  for  some  distance,  but 
none  of  them  has  the  power  of  sustained 
flight,  noi-  are  the  anterior  extremities 
modified  in  the  same  way  as  are  those  of 
the  bats.  The  Cheiroptera  are  divided 
into  two  sub-orders,  Frugivdra,  or  Fruit- 
eaters,  and  Jnsectivdra,  or  Insect-eaters. 
(See  Bat.) 

Cheirotherinm  (ki-rs-the/ri-um),   a 

name  given  to  a 
great  unknown  animal  that  formed  the 
larger  footsteps  upon  the  slabs  of  the 
Trias,  or  upperj  New  Red  Sandstone, 
and  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
human  hand.  It  is  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  labyrinthodon. 
Cheke  (^^^^^k),  Sw  John,  an  English 
scholar,  bom  at  Cambridge 
in  1514;  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
and  made  regius  professor  of  Greek. 
In  1544  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  fu- 
ture Edward  VI,  and  he  became  secretary 
of  state  in  1553,  and  was  also  privy-coun- 
cillor. On  the  king's  d»*ath  he  supported 
u  )i,*"°^  ^'^^y*  *i""l  **'»»»  committed  to 
the  lower.  After  a  few  months,  however, 
he  was  set  at  liberty  and  settled  at 
Str^burg;  but  his  connection  with  the 
liiUglish  Protestant  church  gave  offense 
to  the  Catholics  and,  and  bis  estates  w«n 
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confiacated.  He  rapportcd  himself  by 
tnachinf  Greek,  bot  in  1556,  havinc  been 
induced  to  visit  Bruwels,  he  was  arrented 
bjr  order  of  Philip  II  and  8ent  prisooor 
to  England.  Under  threat  ut'  the  Ktulce 
he  recanted,  and  rec-pived  the  cquivaleut 
of  hia  forfeited  CHtnteti ;  but  he  f«>lt  tin 
lieenljr  his  degradation  that  he  died  of 
grief  in  ir>r>7.  His  chief  diMtliictinii  was 
the  impulse  given  by  him  to  the  titudy  of 
Greeic, 

.  *»  province  of  China,  be- 
tween lat.  27°  and  31*  N„  and  in- 
cluding the  fThusan  Archipelago;  area. 
35,000  sq.  miles;  pop.  about  12,000,000. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
has  as  its  principal  ports  Ningpo  and 
Hangchow.  the  capital.  Staple  exports, 
silk  and  teu. 

Chelse     (M''^^-   ♦he  larco   preheusllc 
^  ^     claws  of  crabs  and  other  crus- 
taceans, or  of  the  scorpions. 

Chelidonium  (kel-l-da'ni-um).       See 

Celandine, 
Chelmsford    <chem«'ford),   a   county 
,      -    ,  ,.    town    of    Essex.     Eng- 

'■nd  In  a  valley  between  the  Chelmer 
a°d  Cann,  with  several  handsome  public 
buildings.  There  are  manufactories  of 
agricultural    implements,    and   a   consid- 

(1911)  'Itoot  '*'"•   "^''^  '''•     ^"»'- 

Chelmsford.  ^^^  fbedemck  tuesi- 

_     ,.  .   ,  '    GEB,  LoBD,  an  eminent 

Knglish  lawyer,  born  in  London  in  1794 ; 
died  m  1878 ;  entered  parliament  in  1840 ; 
was  solicitor-general  and  attorney-gen- 
eral under  Sir  Robert  PeeL  was  ap- 
pointed lord  chancellor  of  England  in 
1858  and  made  Lord  Chelmsford ;  was  ap- 
pointed lord  chancellor  again  in  1866. — 
His  son,  the  second  Lord  Chelmsford 
l'^^^^^^  ArousTtrs  Thesioeb).  born 
m  1827;  died  in  1905;  was  educated  at 
Ji.ton,  and  served  in  the  Crimea  and 
through  the  Indian  mutiny.  As  deputy 
adjutant-general  he  served  in  the  Abvs- 
sinian  campaign,  was  nominated  C.R., 
made  aide-de-camp  to  her  Majesty,  and 

?il"i*o°^;'!®°^™'  *°  *h«  forces  in  India 
(1868-76),  and  in  1877  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  forces  and  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Cape  Colony.  He  restored 
Kaffrana  to  tranquillity,  and  was  given 
the  chief  command  in  the  Zulu  war  of 
18«9.  After  great  difficulties  with  the 
transport,  and  some  disasters,  he  pained 
the  decisive  victory  of  (Jlundi,  before  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  hnd 
been  sent  to  supersede  him.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  made  G.C.B., 
and  in  1884  became  Lieutenant  of  the 
lower.     Promoted  lieutenant-general  in 
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1882  and  general  in  1888,  be  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  ISXL 

Chelonians  l!5tV!f"*'*°'li  **  .^"'' 

LONIA,  an  order  of  rep- 
tiles including  the  tortoities  and  turtles, 
and  distinguished  by  the  body  being  in- 
closed in  a  double  shell,  out  of  whlcii 
the  head,  tnil,  and  four  legs  protrude. 
The  order  is  divided  into  five  families: 
the  Chelididfp,  or  frog-tortoises;  Testu- 
diiiida>,  or  land-tortoises;  Emydse,  the 
terrapins  or  fresh-water  tortoise«;  Tri- 
onychidsB,  the  mud-turtles  or  soft-tor- 
toises; Chelonidje,  or  sea-turtles.  See 
Tortoiie,  Turtle. 

Chelsea  (c'^el'se),  a  suburb  of  liondon. 
and  a  parliamentary  borough, 
on  the  Thames,  opposite  Battersea,  and 
chiefly  distinguished  for  containing  a 
royal  military  hospital,  originally  com- 
menced by  James  I  as  a  theological 
college,  but  converted  by  Charles  II  into 
an  asylum  for  the  reception  of  sick, 
maimed,  and  superannuated  soldiers. 
The  building  was  finished  in  1692  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Connected  with 
the  hospital  is  a  royal  military  asylum, 
founded  in  1801,  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  soldiers'  children.  Pop. 
t<6.404. 

Chelsea.     ?  <^'ty  "f  Massachusetts, 
'forming  a   N.  E.   suburb   of 
Boston.      (See   Boston.)      Pop.   32.452. 
Cheltenham  (chel'tn-aui).    a    munic 
I  ,.        J         'P*'  °°"   parliamentary 

porough  and  fashionable  watering-place 
m  England,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
on  the  small  river  Chelt,  within  the  shel- 
ter of  the  Cotswc  W  Hills.  The  town  has 
fine  squares,  crescents,  terraces,  gardens 
and  drives,  assembly-rooms,  theater,  etc., 
and  lias  become  especiallv  distinguished  as 
an  educational  center.    Pop.  48,944. 

Chemiotherapeutics  (kem-i-o-thir- 

*i.  1..  f  ,    .  a-ptl'tiks), 

the  science  which  deals  with  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  by  the  application  of 
chemical  principles.  Its  aim  is  the  cure 
of  disease  by  rationalized  chemical  prin- 
ciples founded  on  the  results  of  exact 
chemical  research.  In  the  i>ast  new  reme- 
dies were  discovered  largely  by  accident. 
The  chcmiotherapists  go  to  work  with 
laboratory  methods  to  find  the  chemical 
that  will  kill  the  parasite  causing  the  dis- 
fS^^J^y?"?*  killing  the  patient  Such  if 
inc  method  which  gave  the  world  one  of 
the  jrreates*  therapeutic  discoveries  since 
vnocination— salvarsan  (which  see). 
Chemistry  (K'^p'is-triK  th«  science 
f.,..„    1  *     '^^Y')^  *'"eat»  0'  the  na- 

«iirA„-  ^5  ?i  combmatton,  and  mutual 
actions  of  the  minute  particles  of  the 
different  sorts  of  matter  composing  our 
lt^.«!i"^Vi.*°''  ,*^®  properties  of  the  com- 
pounds they  form.     As  a  science  it  ifj 
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«itf»Iy  of  modern  orlfin,  lo  ita  earUMt 
?5fhl7h  i*j?«,  Wentual  with  alchem/ 
(wbicb  Me),  the  great  object  of  which 
r»!IL  T^^l^i"'"^  <*?  ^'"'  pliUonopher'a 
minerala,  eepecially  «ueh  aa  preaenied 
the  characters  of  metallic  ores,  were 
■ubjeoted  to  numerous  experiments,  and 
many  important  isolated  dWoverlea  were 
?r,fit  ^l  ^','"  Valentine,  Raymond 
bhal:  ^nT^i""?'  ^V'  Ilelmont,  and 
?h-  7T»i.®"*.''"'"'"f  ^''«'  'a""  part  of 
-*  ^"°.r°""y  "'«  *>«"«'  in  alchemy 
was  greatly  on  the  wane,  and  just  at 

li!.«„  *.  *•'*  German  chemist  Becher 
threw  out  certain  speculations  regarding 
iff««'.'iS'  o'  combustion,  which  were 
afterwards  taken  up  and  extended  by 
Stahl  in  the  'phlogistic  theory.'  and 
constitute  the  firat  generalixation  of  the 
phenomena  of  chemistry,  though  the 
heory  itself  was  dlametrlcn?l.v  opposed 
.*  kI"*  \'^^^'  ^^^*  tl'e  middle  of  the 
-l^-l**i'.'''  century  Dr.  Black  made  his 
frmnL1)^i'"'*7  ''^  ?„W"  differing  from 
atmospheric  air,  rapidly  followed  bv  thnt 

u^'ih'^T^'  "n".''"^!:  ^^^e"  ^y  Cavendish, 
Rutherford,      Priestley,      Scheelo,      etc-. 
while    the    discovery   of    oxygen    bv    the 
two  Insi-nnuied  chemists  afforded  to  La- 
voisier the  means  of  revolutionizing  and 
systematizing  the  science.     Bv  a  series 
of  experiments  he  showed   that  nil   sub- 
stances, when  burned,  absorb  oxygen,  and 
that  the  weight  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
conabustible  consumed  and  of  the  oxygen 
*T^^,  •"!?  disappeared.     The  application 
:i  ihis  theory  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  aost  -mportant  chemical  phenomena 
was  obvious,  and  the  Stahlian  hypothe- 
MS  disappeared  from  ihe  science.     A  yet 
more  important  step  was  the  discovery  by 
Dalton  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combina- 
tion.    Ills  theory  was  inimedintely  tak  -n 
up  by  Berzelius,  to  whose  influence  and 
caretul    determination    of    the    chemical 
ejiuivaients    of   almost    all    the    elements 
then     known     its     rapid     adoption     was 
niainly  due.    To  Bemelius  we  owe  almost 
all    the    modern    improvements    in    the 
methods  of  analysis,  and  to  Sir  II.  Davy 
the  foundation  of  electro-chemistry.     Of 
late  years  every  branch  of  the  science  has 
advanced,    but    the    most    extraordinary 
progress  has  been  made  in  organic  chem- 
istry.     The    investigations    of    chemists 

.1?^®..^^*'*'°  *''*^  '^«  8reat  majority  of 
the  dittvirent  substances  found  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  can  be  broken  up  into 
several  substances  of  less  complicated 
nature,  which  resist  all  further  attempts 
to  decompose  them,  and  appear  to  con- 
sist of  only  one  kind  of  matter.  These 
substances,  by  union  of  which  all   the 
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different  soru  of  known  matter  ar«  boflt 
up,  are  more   than  seventy   in  number. 

Thl  if? /?•"***.. '.''*  c*c/,.re«/  elemenU. 
Ihe  list  (given  below)  iududea  such  sub. 
stances  as  goid,  iron,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  calcium,  etc.  When  any  two  or 
more  of  these  elements  are  brought  in 
contact,  under  the  proper  conditions. 
they  may  uuite  and  form  chemical  com- 
poijnds  of  greater  or  less  complexity,  in 
which  the  constituents  are  held  in  union 
by  a  form  of  energy  which  has  received 
the  name  of  chemical  aflBnity.  This  affin- 
ity is  characterized  by  its  acting  between 
dissimilar  particles,  a^d  producing  a 
new  substance  different  and  readily  dia- 
tingulshablr-  from  either  of  the  substance^i 
combining  to  form  It,  and  which  cannot 
be  again  separated  Into  Its  elements  by 
merely   mechanical   processes. 

Lttira     of     Comhtnation. —  (1)   Chemi- 
cal combination  takes  place  between  the 
smallest  pnrtlcles  of  matter  and  at  in- 
aopreciable   distances.     Thus    fragments 
of  phosphorus  and  Iodine  may  be  placed 
near  each  other,  but  do  not  combine  un- 
til   brought    into    actual    contact.       (2) 
Chemical   combination   Invariably   effect! 
a  change  in  nil  bodies.    There  are  changes 
or    state,     temperature,    color,    volume 
taste,  smell,  etc.      (3)    Chemical  combi- 
nation takes  place  with  different  degreea 
of  force  in  different  bodies.     The  more 
unlike   two   bo<lles   are.    the   greater   the 
violonce  with   which    they   combine.    (4) 
Chemical   combination   is   much   affected 
by  other  forces.     Heat,  light,  electricity, 
mechanical  force,  etc..  may  either  acopleV- 
ate  or  retard  it.      (5)      AH  substan-*"' 
elementary   and    compound,   combine    t 
gether  in  fixed  and  definite  proportions  »  v 
weight.      ((])    When    bodies   combine    iii 
more    than    one    proportion    their    oth.r 
combining  proportions  are  simple  multi- 
ples of   the  lowest.     Thus,   28  parts   of 
nitrogen  combine  with  IG  parts  of  oxy- 
gen to  form  nitrous  oxide,  while  28  parts 
of  the  former  and  32  of  the  ox  vgen  pro- 
duce nitric  oxide,   and  an  additional  16 
of  oxygen  forms  nitric  trioxide,  etc.     (7) 
Oases  combine  in  fixed  and  definite  pro- 
portions  by  volume  as  well  as  by  weight 
If  one  volume  of  each  gas  be  combined' 
together,  two  volumes  of  the  gaseous  com- 
pound result.     If  more  than  one  volume 
of  each  combine  together,  the  new  com- 
pound occupies  only   two  volumes,  how- 
ever great  the  aggregate  number  of  vol- 
VS\^*mu   before,  t-ombination   takes  place, 
(8)    Ihe  combining  proportions  of  com- 
pounds are  the  sum  of  the  combining  pro- 
portions of  their  constituent  elements. 
Ihe  atomic  weight  of  any  element  is 
now  assumed  to  be  the  smallest  quantity 
which  can  enter  into  or  be  expelled  from 
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eombiaation,  ont  part  of  hydrogen  being 
taken  aa  the  atandard.  The  foUowinf 
taUe  containa  a  lUt  of  the  elements  with 
their  atomic  weighta  and  iiynibola  (the 
Utter  being  explained  in  a  Hucceeding 
paragraph).  The  iiitt  given  wdh  adopted 
in  the  autumn  of  1010  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee  on  Atomic  Weigbtn. 


Aluminium...  Al      97. 1 

Antimony Hb    190.2 

Anrou A      SB.NN 

Arwnlu Aa    7-1.911 

Barium b*  ivr.itr 

Bismuth Hi     8(M.u 

Boron B       il.i) 

Bromine Br    79.98 

Caamiuni OJ  Ul.40 

OuM.iim (?«  l»i.H\ 

Oitloium Oa    41)119 

Carbon U        l^.o 

Cerium Ca  14().'r> 

Chlorine CI     SR  4i! 

Chromium. ...Cr     M.o 

Cobalt Co    M.97 

Ci>lumbium...Cb     m.S 

<'opper Cu    8S.57 

Dysprosium.,  iw    loa.S 

Erbium R      107.4 

■uroplum Bu    183.0 

Fluorine f        i(t.o 

Oadollnliim...G'l    l.%7.8 
Oallium...  ...Qa     0D.9 

Oermanium...Oa     72.5 
Glucinium.... Gl        9.1 

Gold Au    197.3 

Helium Ha     3.99 

HydroKen H     1008 

Indium In     114.8 

Iodine I      m.98 

Iridium Ir      193.1 

Iron Fe    6.V85 

•f-ypton Kr    83.98 

Lanthsnium..La    139.0 

Lead Pb    B07.1 

Lithium Li       8.94 

Lutecium  ....Lu    174.0 

affneslum...M»;   34.39 

Manganese. ...Mn   64.93 

Mercury Hg    300.0 

Molybdenum..Mo     9&0 


Neodymlum...Nd 

Neon Ne 

Nickel Ni 

Nltroii«n N 

Osmium Us 

Oxyifi-n () 

I'Hnmiliim IM 

PlioHpliorus...!' 

IMiktiniiin rt 

Pi>taHRiiiiii K 

Praseoilyinl- 

um Pr 

Riiiliiim Rn 

Khrxliiim Kh 

Rubltliiiiii Kb 

Ruthenium. ..Ru 
Samarium  ....S'a 

Scandium So 

Selenium 8« 

Silicon 81 


144.S 

g>)9 

BH.tH 
1401 
100.9 
16.0 
10«.7 
31.04 

.su.io 

140.S 
230.4 
103.9 
8.1.45 
101.7 
1B0.4 
44.1 
79  3 
8H.8 


Silver A<rl07.H8 


Sodium Na 

Strontium Hr 

Sulphur 8 

Tantalum Ta 

Tellurium Te 

Turbium Tb 

Thall  \m Tl 

Tliortiim Th 

Thulium Tm  108.5 

Tin Sn   113.0 

Titanium Tl 

Tunifsten W 

TTranium 17 

Vanadium V 

Xenon Xe 

Ytterbium (Yb 

fNeoytterbiuin  (     172.0 

Yttrium Yt    89.0 

Zinc ...7m   tiS.87 

Zirconium Zr     S0.8 


380 
«7.«3 
83.07 
181.0 
137.5 
1.W.3 
801.0 
389.1 


48.1 
184.0 
238.5 
61.06 
180.8 


Nomenclature. — The  names  employed 
b''  the  old  chemists  were  gjuerelly  de- 
ri"ed  from  some  property  of  the  body  or 
indicated  the  mode  in  which  it  was  pre- 
"ired,  and  sometimes  the  substance  from 
■which  it  was  obtained.  Soon  tfter  the 
introduction  of  Lavoisier's  system  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  appointed 
a  committee  to  Improve  it ;  and  the  chief 
merit  of  the  one  introduced  is  due  to 
(lUyton  Morvean.  Though  somewhat 
modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  mod- 
ern acience,  it  still  remains  substantially 
what  it  was.  The  names  applied  to  the 
elements  were  as  far  as  po««ible  derived 
from  some  conspicuous  property  t)iey 
possess;  e.g.  chlorine,  from  Greek  chlo- 
rot,  yellow.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  mak^  the  name  express  also  the  class 
to  whicti  tbe  sabstuace  belongs.     Thus 


Ohemiitry 

ail  tbe  metala  (except  those  long  known) 
are  made  to  terminate  in  um,  aa  potas- 
sium,   bnrium,    etc. ;   and   the   substanoea 
allied  t.-)  chlorine  terminate  in  ine.     The 
nomenclature    of   compounds    was    based 
on  the  existence  of  two  classes  of  aub- 
stances  opposed  to  one  another  in  their 
properties,  and  known  as  acid«  and  6a«et. 
All  the  bases  known  at  the  dose  of  the 
lr;st  century  were  oxygen  compounds,  and 
they   were  known   by   the  general    name 
of  oxide*.     The  compounds  of  chlorine. 
iiHline,    and    bromine,    and    subsequently 
those  of  sulphur,  carbon,  boron,  and  sill- 
con,  though  really  belonging  to  a  differ- 
ent class.  Were  called  chlorides,   iodides, 
bromides,     sulphid<>s,     etc.       After     the 
atomic   theory   came   into  use,   the   term 
oxide  was  confined  to  a  compound  con- 
taining one  atom  of  oxygen  in  combina- 
tion with  one  of  the  other  elemenu.    The 
compound  containing  two  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen became  a  binoxide,  that  with  three 
a  teroxlde,  and  so  on ;  the  numeral  pre- 
fix   always    expressing    the    number    of 
atoms  of  oxygen.     So  also  we  speak  of 
a  protoclilortde  and  bichloride,  a  protosnl- 
pliide  and  bisulphide.     So  also  there  are 
a  number  of  oxides  containing  two  equiv- 
alents of  metal  to  three  of  oxygen;  such 
compounds      are      called      aesquioxides. 
Names  constructed  in  this  way  are  ex- 
tremely definite,    and   express   very   pre- 
cisely the  constitution  of  tbe  compounds ; 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  found  pref- 
erable   to    use    names   of   leas   precision, 
and    to    distinguish    only    between    the 
larser  and  smaller  proportions  of  oxygen. 
Thus,  there  are  two  oxides  of  iron  pos- 
sessing basic  properties,  which  are  called, 
respectively,  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide,  the 
termination    in    oua    being    used    in    all 
cases   for   the   compound    containing   th" 
smaller,  and  that  in  to  for  the  one  con- 
taining  the   larger   quantity    of   oxygen, 
the  Latin  name  of  the  element  being  usu- 
ally employed.     Both  systems,   hovever, 
are  still   in  common  use,   and  each  has 
its   special   advantages.     The    nomencla- 
ture  for  compounds   possessing  acid   in- 
stead  of  bnsic  properties   has  its   origin 
In    part    in    the    belief    entertained    bv 
chenii.sts  in  the  last  century  that  all  acids 
were  oxygen  compounds,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  unnecessary  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  oxygen  in  them,  as  the  word 
acid    sufficiently   did    so.      Thus    sulphur 
forms  two  different  acid  compounds,  one 
with  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  than 
the  other,  cnlled,  respectively,  sulphurous 
and    sulphuric   acids;    and    similarly   wo 
have    chlorous    and    chloric    acids,    etc. 
The  contrivers  of  the  present  nomencla- 
ture did  not  provide  for  more  than  two 
acid  compounds  of  any  one  element,  that 
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K?'.iin!  If'!*'/.  ^'"P^'  'hrn  known. 
But  since  that  time  it  ha*  been  found 
that  there  may  be  fc.ur  or  five  ■uch  pom- 

tlre  prefix.  «■   in    Uip  inne   of   hvnonul- 

hir.K*    ,/":**''''  *'"«''  "•»'«''')  exprew. 

miantltiea  of  oxygen  than  the  other  acids. 
In  the  catie  of  ililorlu..  and  oxygen,  after 
the    name    chloric    nrid    hnd    been    made 
use  of,  another  a<  .d  containing  a  larger 
quantity   of  OAjgen   was   discovered,  for 
which    the    name    of    hyporchloric    acid, 
umially    shorton.d    Into    perchloric    add. 
wa8  devised.     Further  observation,  how- 
ever  sh.jwed  that  there  wore  many  pow- 
erful  a<id8   which  contained   no  oxygen, 
but   that   hydrogen  was  Invariably  pres- 
ent, and   It   be<-ame  necessary   to   distin- 
f  u  sh    those    which    contained    hydrogen 
only.     Accortllngly  we  have  hyd.ochloric 
add,  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlor- 
ine,   in    contrast    with    chloric    acid,    a 
compound  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  c  ly- 
gen;    and    hydrosulphuric   acid,    a    com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  In  con- 
,t  ^      '^  sulphuric   acid,   a  compound 
of  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  oxygen.    These 
form  the  two  classes  oxy-acida  and  non- 
ox  u-acid». 

The   names   of  acids   were   formed   In 
order  to  enable  chemists  to  have  simple 
designations  for  galtn,  a  class  of  bodies 
produced  when  a  metal  takes  the  place 
of  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid.     Thus  the 
termination    in    ate    expressed    the    fact 
that    the   salt   Is   derived    from    an   add 
whose   name   terminates   In   ic,   and   the 
salts  of  acids   whose  names  end   in  ou8 
have  their  termination  in  ite.    Ver.-  fre- 
quently two  salts,  generally  of  the 'same 
acid,  combine  to  form  what  is  usually 
known  as  a  double  salt,  as,  for  Instance, 
potassium    sulphate    and    zinc    sulpliate 
combine,  and  the  compound  is  called  the 
ainco-potassic   sulphate. 
«  i^n  *j  system    of    nomenclature,    which 
lultilled    the    requirements    of    chemistry 
at  the  time  It  was  devised,  became  less 
and  Kss  convenient  as  more  complex  com- 
pounds   were   discovered,    and    many   at- 
tempts  have   been   made   to   modify   and 
extend     it.      These    attempts,     however, 
have   uniformly    failed    to   meet    the   ao- 
proval  of  chemists. 

Symbol8.--VeTy  soon  after  the  publi- 
ration  of  Daltcn's  views  Berzelius  In- 
tr.jduced  a  system  of  symbols  by  which 
tae  composition  of  the  more  complex 
chemical  compounds  can  be  represented 
With  much  greater  precision  than  any 
nomenclature  admits  of;  aud  the  plan 
proposed  by  him,  though  with  some 
■odifications,    is    now    universally    ac- 


cepted. Every  element  la  represented  by 
a  symbol,  which  Is  the  initial  letter  of 
Its  Utin  nan.,'.  Thua  8  represents  am- 
phur,  and  K  potassium,  of  which  the 
Ijitin  name  is  kalium.  Where  sereral  ele- 
ments have  the  same  initial  a  small  letter 
1?  ■^'»i;''«'*l  <"  «t  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
t  on  Thus  C  is  the  symbol  of  carbon.  Ca 
that  of  calcium.  Ce  cerium.  Co  cobalt, 
and  (  u  copper  (cuprum).  These  symbols 
are  further  understood  In  all  oases  to 
represent  an  atom  of  each  element.  The 
symbols  i>f  compounds  are  formed  by  the 
Jiixtapositicn  of  those  of  their  elementk. 
Thus— 

5^1 Rydroehlorio  aoid. 

™»8 Bario  sulphide, 

express  the   fact   that  thew;  compounds 
contain    single   atoms   of   their   constitu- 
ents :  that  hydrochloric  add,  for  example, 
is  a  compound  of  1  part  of  hydrogen  anJ 
Vo^T  "'  f'hlo/fne :   and   baric  sulphide  of 
ItiT  parts  of  that  metal  and  32  of  sul- 
phur.    When  more  than  one  atom  of  an 
element  exists  in  any  compound  this  is 
Indicated  by  a  co-efflcient  placed  after  its 
symbol.      Thus    H,0   is   a    compound   of 
^^'^   "a^"  *•'  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxy- 
gen ;   SOj,   a  compound   of  one  atom   of 
sulphur  and  three  of  oxygen;  Fe.Q-.  a 
compound  of  two  atoms  of  iron  and  six 
of  chlorine.     Where   it   is    necessary    to 
express  more  than  one  atom  or  molecule 
of  the  compound  this  is  done  by  prefix- 
ing to  the  -ymbol  a  large  number  written 
on    the   line.     Thus   2BaCl,   means    two 
molecules    of    barytic    chloride;    8Fe,0,. 
three  molecules  of  ferric  oxide.     By  a 
systematic   arrangement    of   the   symbols 
in  each  compound  an  attempt  is  made  to 
indicate  to  a  certain  extent  their  chemi- 
cal  functions.     Thus,    in    an   acid,    the 
hydrogen,  which  may  be  replaced  by  a 
metal,   begins   the   formula   of  the  com- 
pound;  sulphuric   acid,  for  instance    is 
^ritten    H.SO,,    and    potassic    sulphate 
K2dO«,  the  potassium  here  occupying  the 
same   position   as    the   hydrogen   it   baa 
displaced. 

The  symbols  are  also  very  advantage- 
ousiy  used  to  express  the  changes  which 
occur  during  chemical  action,  and  they 
are  then  written  in  the  form  of  an  equa- 
tion, of  which  one  side  represents  the 
condition  in  which  the  substances  exist 
before  the  change,  the  other  the  result 
of  the  reaction.     Thus — 


„H  +        ci 

HyUrogen,     Chlorine. 


HCI. 
Hydrochloric  sold. 


K2S04   +    Ba8(N03)  =    Ba  S0«    +    2KN0I 
Potassic         Baric  Baric         Potassic 

sulphate.       nitrate.  sulphate,     nitrati 

Atomicity.— vnien  an  atom  of  chlov 
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Ine,   weichinf   85.5,   is  brought   in  eon' 
tact  with  hydrogen  it  is  found  to  com* 
bine  only  with  one  atom  of  that  sub- 
stance.     When    an    atom    of    oxygen, 
weighing    16,    comes    in    contact    with 
hydrogen,    however,    it    combines    with 
two  parts,  or  two  atoms,  of  that  element. 
An  atom  of  nitrogen,  weighing  14,  com- 
bines   only    with    three    parts    or    three 
atomd  of  hydrogen.     These  elements  are 
therefore  said  to  possess  different  atom- 
icities; hydrogen  is  called   a  monatomio 
element,  oxygen    diatomic,   and   nitrogen 
triatomus.     With  reference  to  this  fact, 
therefore,  the  elements  have  been  divided 
into  several  classes  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  which  they 
are  equivalent,  or  with  which  they  can 
combine,    and     they    are    described    as 
monads,  diads,  triads,  etc.     No  physical 
expli  nation  of  the  cause  of  this  peculiar- 
ity   of   the   different    elements    has    yet 
been  obtained.     The  idea  which  is  made 
use  of  is  that  the  atoms  of  the  elements 
have  certain  points  of  attachment  with 
one  another,  varying  in  number  in  each 
case.     A  monad  is  supposed  to  have  one 
point  of  attachment,  a  diad  two,  and  so 
on,  and  these  have  been  called  bonds.    A 
diad,    therefore,    having    two    bonds    or 
points  of  attachment,  is  capable  of  as- 
similating, as   it   were,   two   monads,   a 
triad  three  monads.     This  may  be  repre- 
sented    diagrammatically     by     using     a 
small  circle  for  each  atom,  with  one  or 
more  lines  projecting  from  its  side,   ac- 
cording to  the  t'jmber  of  bonds  or  points 
of    attachment    which    belong    to    each. 
More    commonly,    such    compounds    are 
represented    by    lines    surrounding    the 
ordinary  symbol  of  the  element;  but  as 
such    symbols   are   very   inconvenient   in 
writing  and  printing,  it  is  customary  to 
express  the  atomicity  of  an  element  or 
compound  by  dashes  attached  to  its  ordi- 
nary symbol.     Thus,  monad  hydrogen  is 
H',  diad  oxygen  O",  triad  nitrogen  N"'; 
and  when  the  atomicity  exceeds  three  a 
small  Roman  numeral  is  employed,  thus, 
tstratomic  carbon  is  Civ.    Experience  has 
further  shown  that  the  atomicity  of  an 
element  is  capable  of  varying,  but  that 
the  change  of  atomicity  invariably  takes 
place   by  pairs.     A  pentatomic  element 
may  become  triatomic  or  monatomic,  but 
never  tetratomic  or  diatomic ;  and  a  tet- 
ratomlc  may  become  diatomic,  but  never 
triatomic  or  monatomic.     This  variation 
in  atomicity  has  been  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  two  atomicities  in  an  ele- 
ment can  neutralize  or  saturate  one  an- 
other.    There  are  several  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  notably  iron,  wUcb  ba^  val- 
ences of  2,  3,  and  4,  and  mercury  widi 
valences  of  1  acd  2. 


IfoIeoHles. — The  molecnle  of  a  com- 
pound is  the  quantity  of  it  which  exists 
in  two  gaseous  volumes,  so  that  we  do 
not  spealc  of  the  atom  of  a  compound, 
but  of  its  molecule,  that  being  the  small- 
est quantity  of  a  compound  which  can 
be  obtained  in  the  separate  state.  This 
and  oth(r  considerations  have  led  to 
the  furthor  hypothesis,  that  atoms  never 
exist  in  a  separate  state,  but  that,  as 
soon  as  they  are  separated  from  com- 
pounds, they  enter  into  combination  with 
one  another.  A  molecule  of  hydrogen  is 
therefore  H„  or  it  may  be  represented 
thus  H — H.  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  two 
hydrogen  bonds  saturate  one  another. 

Compound  Radicals. — In  every  per- 
fect molecule  all  the  bonds  of  the  ele- 
ments which  combine  are  saturated,  and 
the  affinities  being  perfectly  satisfied,  the 
molecule  has  no  disposition  to  combine 
directly  with  any  other  substance;  but 
if  several  elements  are  combined  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  or  more  bonds 
remain  unsatisfied,  the  compound  so  pro- 
duced has  in  general  very  powerful  affin- 
ities, and  unites  readily  with  any  sub- 
ptance  capabl  of  saturating  its  uncom- 
bined  bond.  The  tetratomic  carbon,  for 
example,  by  uniting  with  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  forms  the  saturated  molecule 
CH4;  but  when  carbon  unites  with  only 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  a  group,  CII,,  is 
produced,  containing  one  unsaturated 
bond  which  is  capable  of  combining  with 
other  substances,  such  as  chlorine,  iodine, 
or  bromine.  Such  a  group  as  OH,  is 
called  a  compound  radical.  Radicals  of 
this  kind  are  capable  of  forming  a  variety 
of  compounds,  in  which  their  functions 
resemble  those  of  an  element,  and  viewed 
in  this  aspect  an  element  has  often  been 
called  a  simple  radical.  A  compound 
radical  may  be  monad,  diad,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  unsaturated  bonds 
it  contains. 

Classification  of  Compounds. — The 
properties  of  chemical  compounds  may 
be  classified  not  merely  under  the  head 
of  the  particular  elements  they  contain, 
but  also  according  to  their  special  chemi- 
cal functions.  The  advantages  of  the 
latter  method  were  early  recognized,  and 
the  distinction  between  acids  and  alka- 
lies dates  back  to  a  period  long  previous 
to  the  ascertainment  of  their  true  nature. 
These,  and  the  class  of  salts  which  are 
produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  an 
acid  and  a  base,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant classes  of  chemical  compounds.  An 
acid  is  now  de8cril>ed  as  a  compound 
'■ontaining  a  certain  quantity  of  hydro- 
sen,  easily  replaceable  by  a  metal  when 
jt  comes  in  ocuitact  with  It  either  In  the 
Cree  state  or  as  an  oxide. 


Clieinistry 

««M^**  "re  compounds   which    by  re. 
wi^»  <>•>  ■<:«•.  yield  salts.     The  mo^ 
toportant   bases   are    oxidw    of   me?als 
H^.***7  "e  divided   into   severS  sw- 

ine  aiaailes.  These  substances  are  th« 
^y^'*te8  of  the  so-called  alkaUne  metals 
and  may  be  compared  to  waler  in  wBcii 
an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  bv  an 
atom  of  metal,  alost  of  the  bases  ^^. 
cepting  the  allcalies,  are  insduble  in 
waer  and  without  kny  eCt  on  vege" 
ireit  ?m^V.  ^^"°**1'^  ^J*^'"'  of  bases  of 
monia.      '^'^*""''^    ^*    '^P'^e^    by    am- 

wifh  ?n]Sur"oVi''?P*'"°''«  of  °°  e''^'"«'°t 
wim  sujpnur,  and  form  a  very  imnortanf 

n  ?h"  ^K  «o°»P<>"°d8.  They  are  "CtaS^^ 
either  by  heating  the  elements  with  s.^. 
Phur  In  proper  proportions  or  b7  passing 
fh,:^«5i:*°*  ^^  hydrosulphuric  acid  gaf 
through  a  solution  of  a  salt.  They  exist 
abundantly  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and 
form  some  of  the  most  important  o^es 
Some  of  the  sulphides  are  capable  of 
bv  enUtn^r"  «°^  others  as  acids  and 
by  combination  a  class  of  salts,  usually 

obtamed.     The  greater  part  of  the  siil- 

Sf  tfpm"J°'<''"""  '"  ^»t«'-  and  some 
of  them  possess  extremely  fine  colors 
and  are  used  as  paints.  * 

Sl*L*'''T,'i'^y  '«  *bat  branch  of  the 
«fe7*'^S'*  treats  of  the  compound! 
mil  k*  *°  §'*"*?  and  animals,  or  which 

mdv  fo?™^ '?^  li""^  substances  Sd 
ready  formed  in  their  tissues.  It  was 
at  first  believed  that  these  compound! 
were  peculiar  in  their  constitutZ  ouitf 
distinct  in  their  chemical  Vela  ioSs  ^and 

ity.  The  discovery  by  Wtihler.  however 
r  m  "«a  could  be  produced  kr EaK 
aheV"f^^  °i'°"'^^  substances  enUre  y 
arHfi  •  i^*"**  1*^^:  a°<l  "nee  then  the 
artificial  production  of  many  organic 
compounds  has  practically  annulled  the 
distinction  between  organic  and  inor- 
game  chemistry  except  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  Organic  chemistry  is  now 
most  commonly  defined  as  the  chemistry 
U  fnnn'^*';'^"  Compounds,  for  that  element 
extrZ?i*  V^''^  substance  which  can  be 
extracted  from  plants  and  animals  in 
combination      with      hydrogen,      oxygon 

Dhur.n'H"^  'T  frequently' with'ful-' 
Pliur  and  phosphorus.  These  elements 
are  so  combined  as  in  many  cases  to 
form  compounds   of  extreme  eompielitv^ 

i  ma»fr**"f"''°  °^  ^T.'  of  which'^^s  stm 
a  matter  of  much  difference  of  opinion 
fu^onf  chemists;  but  the  constitution  of 

ttUfeT'offit'ood?'^"*^"'^'*''  "   "«^ 
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Chemnitz    (^em'nits),    the   principal 
»K-  fcj^-j  manufacturing     town     in 

the  kii^gdom  of  Saxony  on  the  Chemnitz, 
„ii™uM.  southwest  of  Dresden.  It  is 
well  bu  t,  and  has  a  castle,  a  lyceum, 
town-hall,  school  of  design,  etc.  Tho 
principal  manufactures  are  white  an-i 
printed  calicoes,  ginghams,  handkerchiefs 
woolen  and  half-woolen  KW)ds,  etc. 
xnere  are  also  extensive  cotton-spinning 
mills,    and    mills    for    the    spinning    of 

nrl^f'i  T"^  ""^^  floss-silk;  dye-works, 
print-works,  bleach-works,  chemical 
works;  large  manufactures  of  cotton 
nose,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  machin- 
ery also  has  now  become  important.  The 
cotton  hose  and  woolen  goods  are  ex- 
ported  to  Japan,  China,  Africa,  and 
America,  while  the  machinery  is  chiefly 
destined  for  Russia,  Silesia,  and  Bo- 
hemia. It  has  had  a  rapid  recent  prog- 
ress.  having  now  three  times  the  popu- 
lation It  had  in  1870.  Pop.  286.454 
Chemnitz  (^em'nlts),  Mabmn,  '  a 
ln.Inn  „f  *,.„  .9.!^^"  ..^'•otestant.  theo- 


It  •    .       ■^viuiau    xroiesiani    tneo- 

Krn?^R*'""  }'^^}^  <'«"*"'-y'  born  in  the 
mark  of  Brandenburg  in  1522.  He  was 
educated  at  \yittemberg  and  became 
s<-ho|lma.ster  in  Wriezen  on  thn  Oden 
a\»1»  .-'n  became  librarian  of  Duke 
Albert  of  Prussia,  and  about  this  time 
wrote  his  Lon  Theologici,  1591,  a  learn- 
ed commentary  on  Melanchthon's  sys- 
tem of  dogmatics.     He  subsequently  went 

dfed*iS"?n8fl''  '^,^^y^'^i<=l  ^bfrrhe 
aiea  m  io»0.     Of  his  other  works  the 

Tridemlr^^'  '"  '^^  i?^«merCon«Kl 
ChemOSh  ^'je'mosh)  the  national  god 
«„    ♦».  *         of  the  Moabites,   who  were 

rh.^^\  "7x"°*  "'"^^'^^  'the  people  of 
Chemosh'    (Num     xxi.   29;    Jer.,   xlviii, 

tl'l.  ^  "°  ^.^'■'y  period  this  deity  ap- 
pears also  as  the  national  god  of  the  Am 
monites  (Judg..  xi.  24),  though  his  wor- 
ship seems  afterwards  to  ha v«  given  plaM 
to  that  of  Moloch  (I  Ki.,  xi  5  7)  If 
Moloch  be  not  nierely  another  nAme  for 
the  same  deity.  The  worship  of  Chemo^b 
was  even  introduced  among  the  Hebrews 
by  Solomon,  wlio  "  built  In  high  pCe 
for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  .Afoul,, 
*«    Jl\e    hill^that    is    before    Jerusalem'' 

ChemOSis   (ke-mo'sls),  an  affection  of 
,  "e  eye,  m  which  the  con- 

ircornei!  "^"'"''^  "'''"''  ''''  *~°«P"- 

ChemOther'&py.  Seab^erum  Theravu. 

Chemulpo     ^,<'b«'-m«l'p6).   one  of  the 
»»«„,.♦.•„„    u      ^'"^^  treaty-ports  of  (^orea, 
Ito^lA^tJ!^'^^'    «U}''enK'    hides,    wheat 
etc.,  and  Importing  European  and  Ameri^ 
can  manufactures.    Pop.  30.000. 


dwnab 


Cheque 


Chenab  (cl»en-Ab),  a  river  of  Hindu- 
.  T^L  "t*"**  oo«  o'  the  five  rivers 
of  the  Punjab.  It  rises  in  the  Himalay- 
an ranges  of  KaHhmir,  and  entering  the 
Punjab  near  Siallcot,  flows  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  till  it  unites  with  the 
Jehlam;  length  about  800  miles.  At 
Wasirabad  it  is  crossed  by  a  great  iron 
railway  bridge  more  than  a  mile  long. 
Chmjttr  a  Chinese  musical  instrument, 
wuvu^l  consisting  of  a  series  of  tubes 
having  free  reeds.  Its  introduction  into 
Europe  led  to  the  invention  of  the  accor- 
dion, harmonium,  and  other  free-reed 
instruments. 

di^nicr  (B^^~°y&),  Andb£-Mabie  db, 
vucjuci  ^  French  poet,  born  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1702,  went  to  France 
when  very  young,  and  entered  the 
army,  but  left  shortly  after  his  twenti- 
eth year  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  In  1790  he  joined  the  moder- 
ate section  of  the  Republicans,  and  made 
himself  offensive  alike  to  the  Royalists 
and  Jacobinical  party.  Being  brought 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  he  was 
condemned  and  guillotined  July  25, 
1794.  The  poems  of  Ch^nier  are  incon- 
siderable in  number,  but  give  the  author 
a  high  place  among  the  poets  of  France. 
His  chief  works  are  Hertnea;  The  EU- 
qiet;  La  Liherti,  etc. ;  and  some  beauti- 
ful odes,  of  which  La  Jeune  Captive, 
written  in  prison,  is  perhaps  the  best 
known. 

Chillier  ^^RIb  Josepu  Blaise  de, 
»  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
bom  Aug.  28,  1764,  at  Constantinople, 
went  when  very  young  to  Paris,  served 
as  an  officer  of  dragoons,  left  the  service, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
Hia  dramas  Charles  IX.  Henry  VIII, 
and  La  Morte  de  Galas,  full  of  wild 
democratic  declamation,  were  received 
with  great  applause.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  where,  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  belonged  to  the 
party  of  the  most  violent  Democrats. 
His  works  comprise  discourses  on  the 
history  of  French  literature,  as  well  as 
odes,  songs,  hymns,  etc.  He  died  in 
January,  1811. 

f!Ti*Tii11»  (she-nil'),  a  sort  of  oma- 
vncuxuc  mental  fabric  of  cord-like 
form,  made  bv  weaving  or  twisting  to- 

S ether  warp-threads,  with  a  transverse 
Uing  or  weft,  the  loose  ends  of  which 
project  all  round  in  the  form  of  a  pile. 
Chenille  carpets  have  a  weft  of  clienille, 
the  loose  threads  of  which  produce  a 
fine,  velvety  pile. 

Chfeonceanx  ^^JJ^"'*'"''^--  ®** 
Chenopodiaoea  ;;'^S2"t!^ord«*^i{ 


apetalous  exogens,  consisting  of  more  or 
less  succulent  herbs  or  shrubs,  belonging 
to  about  eighty  genera  and  600  species. 
They  are  mostly  innocent  weeds,  bat 
several  are  employed  as  pot-herbs,  such 
as  spinach  and  beet,  and  others  for  the 
manufacture  of  soda.  The  genus  Cheno- 
pod'ium  consists  of  weedy  plants,  com- 
mon in  waste  places,  and  known  in 
Britain  by  the  names  of  goosefoot,  fat- 
hen,  good  King  Henry,  etc.  C.  anthel- 
minticum  is  a  species  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  in  repute  as 
a  vermifuge,  under  the  name  of  worm- 
seed,  the  seeds  or  the  oil  obtained  from 
them  being  jjiven  as  a  remedy  for  worms. 
C.  Quinoa  is  an  important  S.  American 
species,  having  edible  seeds,  on  account 
of  which  it  is  largely  cultivated  in  Peru 
and  Chile  as  a  food-plant. 
nil  Anns  (ke'ops),  the  name  given  by 
vucups  Herodotus  to  the  Egyptian 
monarch  whom  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves called  Khufu.  He  belonged  to 
the  rulers  who  had  for  their  capital 
Memphis;  lived  about  2800-2700  B.C., 
and  built  the  largest  of  the  pyramids. 
According  to  Herodotus,  he  employed 
100,000  men  on  this  work  constantly  for 
20  years. 

Ghephren  <'^ef'ren),  or  cbpha:«n, 

*^  was  the  successor  of  Che- 

ops as  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  builder  )f 
the  second  pyramid.     His  name  is  prop> 
erly  Kbafra.    See  Cheops. 
Chenstow  (chep'stO),     a     town     and 
l^nepsiOW   pQpt    jn    England,    County 

Monmouth,  on  the  Wye,  14  miles  N. 
by  w.  of  Bristol.  The  high  tides  of  the 
Wye  allow  large  ships  to  reach  the  town, 
which  is  very  ancient,  and  has  a  castle, 
portions  of  which  date  back  to  the 
Conquest.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  beau- 
tiful ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey.  Pop. 
2953, 

niiPnTiA  or  Check  (chek),  a  draft 
^"*"1"^»  or  bill  on  a  bank,  payable 
on  presentation.  A  cheque  may  be  drawq 
payable  to  the  bearer,  or  to  the  order  of 
some  one  named ;  the  first  form  is  trans- 
ferable without  endorsation,  and  payable 
to  any  one  who  presents  it;  the  second 
must  be  endorsed,  that  is,  the  person  in 
whose  favor  it  is  drawn  must  write  his 
name  on  the  back  of  it.  Cheques  are  a 
very  important  species  of  mercantile  cur- 
rency wherever  there  is  a  Well-organized 
system  of  banking.  The  regular  use  of 
them  for  all  payments,  except  of  small 
amount,  makes  the  transfer  of  funds  a 
mere  matter  of  cross-entries  and  trans- 
ferring of  balflnoea  among  hankers, 
and  tends  greatly  to  economize  the 
use  of  the  precious  metals  as  a  cur* 
rency. 


Chequy 


Cheqny,  o"*  Chequebed.     See  neraU- 

Clier   (shar)",  a  rivor  of  Oentral  France, 

a   tributary  of  the  Loire,  whicfc 

miles"**"     "'"     ^«""'    ffi.     200 

Cher   l?^?'")'  a  department  of  Central 

i  ranee,    named    from    the    river 

Cher,  and  formed  from  part  of  the  -fd 

area' 28Tq  ''^  ^""^,  "^  Bourb^jLii'^ 
area,  ^819  square  miles ;  capital.  BoiffepV 
The   surface   is   in   general    flat    hut  1^ 

Biaerable  hills.     Soil  various,  but  fertile 

Allied"  °|lfi'b?''l'«f  of  the  Loire  and 
Alliec      The    forests    and    pastures   are 


Cheribon 


yorks,  and  in  short  everytbinc  necesaarr 
for  the  building  and  fitt(n«  out  of  252 

^?fer,  stretching  across  tfe  roadstead, 
which,  though  protected  on  three  aWeli 
oy  tne  land,  was  formerly  open  to  the 
heavy  seas  from  the  north,    ^he  rfloSI 

the  I.^r^S  ^?°«^'  *°<'  *»  2^  miles  from 
to  o:j  feet  deep.  A  fort  and  lighthouse 
occupy  the  center  of  the  di^iie,  and  there 

The  nrin"'l*^ '?''^^  "'  *•»«  extremUie" 
The  principal  industry  of  the  town  is 
centered  in  the  works' of  the  do^Rrd! 
the  cogpiefdal  trade  and  manufactures 


Sf,J.!S^*r^    HZ^"  F"'°  ai^a  w'tne  are  pro- 
duced than   the  demands  of  the  inhahil 

Sact'n^i'^rf-    The  preparatton  and  man- 
uacture  of  iron,  called  Berrv  iron    \7thi, 
principal   brancL  of  industry.     The  de- 
partment   is    divided    into    three    arron 
dissements.    Pop.  n906)   3437484 


m,«n««  ""S^^'^'^'y  insignificant.     Large 
?»«*J'"*nK  °iJ  *««f'  *•■«  "dipped  for  E*' 
land.     Cherbourg  occupies  the  site  of  » 
Roman  station.     William  the  Conqueror 

Jn«fi«^  i?  ''^"P'^Sl  *°  "•  and  buiirihe 
-.---..-.„.    .„^.  .^^,  a^a^y^  castle    churchy    The    castle,    in    which 

Cherbourg  i^br'aVJ'  L'r«^«»  "  "^«  "rofeldf'o^f  S^andr -FSJ 
s.n„,  .*  i.-„.„f  ^P«rL  and     naval     "••-  g'JJJ'  wa^taU^by^  the  Bridth'fi  1^^ 

Cherbliry,    J^o«»*     See  Herbert,  Ed- 

Cheribon  (sher;i-bon),  a  seaport  on 
^1     «  ..         '"*"    island    of    Java     oani. 

The°Jr^5fncW°**  ^'.t''^  «"^''  "'^'S*- 
♦i-  »^^  '°*'®  i*®"  ""  t'le  <?oast  towards 

nuts  i^7,r°lT^  *^°^*«'  «"»»'«^  areci- 
iA^(wi'Pu"5^  ""W-  and  has  about 
1,577,521  inhabitants.     The  town  Hm  Sn 

IMm"  governor.     Po|fc 


f-al  of  France:Tn"theTepa??St  "Jf 

The  wffilfa'H^^  """^^  ^-  «•  '^^  Paris' 
hnv»^i„™*'*'?f  are  very  extensive,  and 
have  been  greatlv  strengthened  in  recent 
years,  so  that  Cherbourg  if  not  impreg- 
?,?u®/™S  *£*  «£?•  *8  at  least  very  diffi- 
cult of  attack.  The  port  is  divid^  into 
the  commercial  and  naval  ports,  which 
pe  quite  distlDct.  The  Port  Mint>ira 
^accessible  at  aU  Hmea  of  dde  for  ?e^ 
«els  of  the  largest  class;  there  are  hK 

d^kl^Z'jM?'  h  L"«^«*  dimensions   d?? 
docks,  building-sheds,  mast-houses,  boUer- 
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Cherimoyer 


Chernbiiii 


unenmoyer  ^^^  ^f  ^^  a  nan  a 

CheHmoUOt  »■  tuMve  of  S.  and  Central 
America,  allied  to  the  cuatard-apple.  It 
ia  a  heart-ahaped  fruit  with  a  aoaly  ex- 
terior, and  namerous  seeds  baried  In  a 
deUdons  pulp.  Both  flowers  and  fruit 
emit  a  pleasant  fraKrance.  This  fruit 
ia  now  cultivated  in  various  tropical 
regions. 

Cherkask'.     see  Tcherkaak. 
Cher'nigOV.     see  Tchemigov. 

Cherokeea  («her-a-k€z'),  a  tribe  of 
v*aerQtf.eeB     ^^,^1,  American  Indians 

iu  the  United  States,  occupying  an 
allotted  region  in  Oklahomn.  Their  old 
seats  were  in  Georgia.  Alabama.  Missis- 
sippi and  Tennessee  The  Cherokees  are 
the  most  enlightone(]  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
have  invented  an  alphabet,  print»Hl  iKMjks 
and  newspapers  in  their  own  language, 
live  in  well-built  villages,  and  have  an 
excellent  school  system.  Their  numbers 
are  about  30.000. 

Cheroot    (she-rOf).    See  Cigar. 

dierrv  (che>^'H>  a  fruit-tree  of  the 
vucAxjr  prune  or  plum  tribe,  very 
ornamental  and  therefore  much  culti- 
vated in  shrubberies.  It  is  a  native  of 
most  temperate  countries  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  cultivated  varieties 
probably  belong  to  two  species,  Cerdaut 
avium  and  Cerisua  vulgdris,  the  genus 
Veraaua  being  considered  a  subgenus 
of  Prunua.  They  are  numerous,  as 
the  red  or  garden  cherry,  the  red 
heart,  the  white  heart,  the  blaclc  heart, 
etc.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  cherry,  or 
gean,  is  often  as  well  flavored,  if  not 
quite  so  large,  as  that  of  the  cultivated 
varieties.  It  is  said  that  the  cherry  was 
originally  brought  from  Cerasus,  in  Pon- 
tus,  to  It  by  LucuUus,  about  B.C.  70, 
and    ill  'd    into    Enriand    by    the 

Romans  _  ^t  a.d.  46.  The  cherry  is 
used  in  making  the  liqueurs  Kirschwas- 
ser  and  Maraschino  (which  see).  The 
wood  of  the  cherry-tree  is  hard  and 
tough,  and  is  very  serviceable  to  turners 
ami  cabinet-makers.  An  ornamental  but 
not  edfble  species  is  the  bird-cherry 
(which  see).  The  American  wild  cherry 
(CerSaua  Virifiniiina),  is  a  fine  large  tree, 
the  timber  of  which  is  much  used  by 
cabinet-makers  and  others,  though  the 
fmit.  growing  in  clusters,  is  bitter  and 
rather  astringent.  It  is  famous  for  "its 
medicinal  bark. 

rtiA'Ti'^r.laTii'Al  the  common  name  of 
V»lieiTy-iaurci,  c^raaua  Lauroceriaua, 

nat.  order  Rosaces,  an  evergreen  shrub, 
a    native    of    Asia    Minor,    but    now 


natoraliMd  in  the  Unitad  BtatM  and 
common  in  ahrobbariea.  It  ia  fomnnmly 
called  lanrel.  but  must  not  be  confoundsd 
with  the  sweet-bay  or  other  tme  apedea 
of  laareL  Hie  leaves  yidd  an  oil  nearlv 
identical  with  that  got  from  bitter  al- 
monds. The  distilled  water  (called 
'laurel  water')  from  the  leaves  is  used 
in  medicine  in  the  same  way  as  diluted 
hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid.  It  is  pot- 
sonons  in  large  doses.  The  Portugal 
laurel  is  another  spedes. 

Cherry  VaUey,   ?v,?"f '\?*Te 

scene  of  a  massacre  November  11,  ITTS. 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  when  a 
band  of  Indians,  led  by  .Toseph  Brant 
(q.  V.)  and  Tories,  under  Walter  Butler, 
son  of  Colonel  .John  Butler  (q.  v.),  fell 
upon  the  inhabitants,  killing  S2. 

CherSOneSUS  {^  *  r-so-na'sus;  Greek, 
wuvxavubouB  ,^  peninsula  ),  an- 
ciently a  name  applied  to  several  penin- 
sulas, as  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus 
(Cheraoncaua  Cimbrica),  now  Jutland, 
etc,  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  (Ck.  Tau- 
rica),  tne  peninsnla  formed  by  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff — the  Crimea. 
Chert  (cb^ft),  a  variety  of  quartz, 
**  *  called  also  Homatone  or  Rock' 
flint.  It  is  less  hard  than  common 
quartz,  and  is  usually  amorphous,  some- 
times globular  or  in  nodules.  Siliceous 
concretions  occurring  as  nodules  and 
layers  in  limestone  rocks  are  also  called 
chert. 

flli^rfa^v  (ch^rt'si),  a  town  of  Bng- 
l/neiXSey   \^^  ^   Surrey,   20   milM 

s.  w.  of  London,  on  the  Thames,  giving 
name  to  a  pari.  div.  of  the  county.  The 
Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  here.  Bricks 
and  tiles  are  made,  and  vegetables  largely 
cultivated.  Pop.  13,810. 
ntiArnli  (cher'ub;  in  the  plural  Cher^ 
vuciruu    ^j,  gjjj   CheruUm)t  one   of 

an  order  of  angels  variously  represented 
at  different  tlme^  but  generally  as 
winged  spirits  with  a  human  counte- 
nance, and  distinguished  by  their  knowl- 
edge from  the  seraphs,  whose  distinc- 
tive quality  is  love.  The  first  mention 
of  cherubs  is  in  Gen.  iii,  24.  The  cher- 
ubs in  Ezekiel's  vision  had  each  four 
heads  or  faces,  the  hands  of  a  man, 
and  wings.  The  four  faces  were  the 
face  of  a  bull,  that  of  a  man,  that  of  a 
lion,  and  that  of  an  eagle.  (Ezek.,  iv 
and  X.)  In  the  celestial  hierarchy  cher- 
ubs are  represented  as  spirits  next  in 
order  to  Iseraphs. 

CTi^mhini  (ka-ro-be'ne).  Mar;  a 
vueruDim    ^^^j    f,^^^^    zenobio 

Salvatore,  an  eminent  Italian  composer 
bom  at  Florence  in  1760.  His  first 
opera,  Quinto  Fabio,  was  produced  In 


Chernsci 


Chen 


AjenandrU  In  1780.  and  in  Rome   (in 
an   altered   form)    in   1783,    wUh   .uS 

it    P-J.     **¥  ^?<Jon  he  finaUy  aettled 

I&^'a^T^'W  ^^'  '""^  died  in 
/'T?'     .Amoni     bis     compositions     are 

Leg  Deum  Joumiet,  etc.  In  hU  latM 
chf8?v.lv%~^^**»  himself  "almost  e" 
m«-ir'^  i°    *.'»«   composition    of   sacred 

Gnenuoi  ^rLl:''"'>J)'  '^  "dent 

tnrv  ti.«Koki_  """"i  ^^he,  whose  terri- 
of  ^0?JS,^n''i^i''."  ""i^ated  in  that  part 
-L  ♦["*^..'y*°K  between  the  Weser 
and  the  Elbe,  and  havinc  thp  n». 
Mountains  on  'the    n.   and  'the   SudetS 

?«7ha°5  **"*  ^u  P-^"  tribe  wL  faio^S 
to  the  Romans  before  50  b.c.,  and^cca- 

But  When  Varus  attempted  to  subject 
them  to  the  Roman  laws  they  formed  a 
confederation  with  many  smaller  "ribes* 
and  Laving  decoyed  him  into  the  forests 

To   kL  "?*^*^   **""^?  <^«y8'  and  in   which 

this  the  Cherusci  became  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  attacks  of  the  Romans  Gerl 
?h!l±K"'  "*'*=^^ .  "Kainat  them,  but 
did  S^t'nhSf'"^  ^  "^^«™»  campaigns 
?o»— ™*'a°u*^°  *?y  permanent  advan- 
tages. Subsequently  the  Cherusci  were 
overcome  by  the  Chatti,  and  lattlr" 
B&ks.  incorporateif     among     the 

Chervil    ^^•»*'"'^Pj,.the  popular  name 
*k  ^\    umbelliferous    plants    of 

the  genus  C*«woflAv«i,m,  but  especially 
of  (T  temulum,  tfie  only  British  ^es, 

GaHen  T^h^n*^''  ^rfi*''.'  i^^^^  fruits 
(warden  chervil  is  Anthritcut  cerefolium, 
an  umbelliferous  plant  much  used  in 
soups  .  and  salads  in  some  EurSean 
lounmea     The  parsnip  chervil    {JL.hul 


.._„      ^„c  patBuii)  cnervii    lA.   but- 

bfyut)  has  a  root  like  a  small  carrot^ 
vrith  a  flavor  between  that  of  a  chestnut 
and    a    potato.       Sweet    chervil,    sweet 

aromatic  and  stimulant  umbellifer  for- 
merly used  as  a  pot-herb,  growing  in  a 
Nomlwild  state  in  Britain.  b  '"  « 

Chesapeake  Bay  ('hps'a-pek),  a 

*i,     TT  !^  ,  «  spacious     bay     of 

tie  United  States,  in  the  states  of  Vir- 
£nia    and    Maryland.      Its    entrance    is 

16^1iL^!J«  ^'"y'?8  and  Cape  Henry? 
1«  miles  wide,  and  it  estonds  ISO  milra 
n?n!  ^°**'l''^*;d.     It  is  from  JO  to  30 

?H  ft  f-^."^'  "^^  ■*  "L""*  P'«ce8  as  much 
n,  JL  u  I  deep,  affording  many  com- 
modious harbors  and  a  safe  and   eaTy 


navigation.    It  receive*  th«  Suaquehanaa. 

^«^u^'  ^""^  and  James  RiverTand 
Buppliea  a  route  to  the  aea  for  the  <»m- 
merce  of  Baltimore,  WaaWngton  & 
UAk  and  Richmond.^  Off  nS*  l^e.  Se 
£Sf„«.'"V'^K'"  ?^  "ampton  Roads,  the 
scene  of  the  famous  battle  between  the 
^onttor  and  ilerrimac.  The  oyster 
^^f!!^*u^  Chesapeake  Bay  are  the  fin- 
SL^#  ^"^.j*'","'*^'"^'  and  its  large  num- 
bers of  wild  fowl,  especially  the  famous 
canvas-back  duck,  make  it  a  favorite 
resort  for  sportsmen. 

Cheselden  <<^*'«J»'??-d«°)'  wniiAM, 

.      ,  ^      .an    English    surgeon    and 

l^*""*  *A»  ^'^"r  *?  LeicesteSSSlre  ^ 
i^«»-  *j***.'^?don  to  prosecute  bis 
studies,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
began  to  give  lectures  on  anaiomyf  In 
1713  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 
4no*omy  of  the  Human  Body,  long  es- 

V^^h^  "^Tn^  «^  *»>«  »«en°e.  In 
"23    he    published    a    Treatise    on    the 

S?d.  aS  •?  ^^  '*^  -»'«««'  "^d  after- 
wards added  to  his  reputation  bv  oner- 

h£°*0^r  '*"°1.-  In  173;i  was  puWiS 
»«„.?'**T''^*^'  .<"■  Anatomy  of  the 
^^^'.,  1  "' .>"°«""''»  «'  Plates  and 
short  explanations,  a  splendid  and  aani- 
rate  work  He  died  at  Bath  in  1752^" 
Cnesnire  (chesh'ir),  or  Chbsteb,  a 
palatine  of  'CgKl,  'VA!S\T"tii 
sXrS  5',  La?<^aster.  York.  ^rS"! 
Stafford,   Salop,  Denbigh.   Flint    the  •« 

Irish 'L°'  '^^««  an/Vriey  '  and  ^e 
nf  »i.Sk*-  ,^*  "i"*  "  1027.8  sq.  miles, 
^which  only  a  sixteenth  is  unc^tivated 
pe  surface  is  generally  level,  tSes^i 
mosUy  a  rich  reddish  loam  varioudy 
th'/^r.  r  "^"''y-,  There  is  ISSe  of 
nhL°°*fi  pasture  land  in  England ;  and 
f«^^;  *V  main  produce  of  the  CheshSe 
te^S  J%  ""t*^®  .'°,  Sf'-^at  quantities 
r«  m^7irt/™£l"  °^  '?°d  are  cultivated 
as    market-gardens,     tha    produce    beimr 

?ownl°  ^mr^^  Manches'ie?  a*^d  Sth°ef 
I^i?®"i*    Minerc         abound,      espeoialiy 

w^rte'*  "rt"^^  ^'^^  "^  extewively 
^„*  0.^*1"°°  nufacture  is  carried 
o°  at  Stockport,  Stalybridge,  and  the 
northeastern     district,     shipbuilding     at 

K^fpffS*'  u""^  ""^^^^  P'a*^''^-  Trade  is 
facilitated  by  numerous  railway  lines 
and  a  splendid  system  of  .anali  ThI 
o^i^J'^n^"    "•■'*    ^''♦'    ^It-rsoy.    and    Dee 

f«vJ^^  ^^"'■*'''-  *^™«"  «h^et«  of  water 
tailed,  mereg    are    numerous.      Cheshire 

ra![,^itr}  Pafliam-'ntary  divisions,  each 
returning  one  member.     Principal  towns. 

HfTll;^''' **''«. •^?"°*y   t^^^n*   Macclesfield. 

pE:?.%1l)^{a:ig^"'^    ^"'^    stalybridge! 

Chess.  "    well-known    game    of    great 
'  antiquity    and    of   eastern   ori- 


Chen 


Chen 


gin,  htTiiif  probably  ariMii  in  India,  and 
thence  spread  through  Peraia  and  Arabia 
to  Europe.  The  game  ia  played  by  two 
peraona,  on  «  board  conaiatlng  of  sixty- 
four  aquarea  arranged  in  eight  rows  of 
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ChMi  board, 
eight  squares  each,  alternately  blaclc  and 
white.  Each  player  haa  sixteen  men, 
eight  of  which,  itnown  aa  paiofia,  are 
of  the  lowest  grade:  the  other  eight, 
called  pieces,  are  of  rarious  grades. 
They  are,  on  each  side,  king  and  queen; 
two  hiahopa,  two  knighU,  and  two  rooka 
or  caatlea.  The  board  must  be  placed 
so  that  each  player  shall  have  a  white 
square  to  his  right  hand.  The  men  are 
then  set  upon  the  two  rows  of  squares 
next  the  players;  the  pieces  on  the  first, 
the  pawns  on  the  second  row,  leaving 
four  unoccupied  rows  in  the  center. 
The  king  and  queen  occupy  the  central 
squares  facing  the  corresponding  pieces 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  queen  always 
occuoies  her  own  color,  white  queen  on 
whit  snuare,  black  on  black.  The  two 
bishops  occupy  the  squares  next  the 
king  and  queen ;  the  two  knights  the 
squares  next  the  bishops;  the  rooks  the 
last  or  corner  squares.  The  pawns  fill 
indiscriminately  the  squares  oi  the  sec- 
ond or  front  row.  The  men  standing 
on  the  king's  or  queen's  side  of  the 
board  are  named  respectively  king's  and 
queen's  men.  Thus  king's  bishop  or 
knight  is  the  bishop  or  knight  on  the  side 
of  the  king.  The  pawns  are  named  from 
the  pieces  in  front  of  which  they  stand ; 
kings  pawn,  king's  knight's  pawn, 
queen's  rook's  pawn,  etc.  The  names 
of  the  men  are  contracted  as  follows: — 
King,  K;  King's  Bishop,  K.B. ;  King's 
Knight,  K.Kt:  King's  Rook,  K.R.; 
Qneen,  Q. :  Queen's  Bishop,  Q.B. ; 
Queen's   Knight,   Q.Kt.;   Queen's   Book. 


3.R.  The  pawns  are  contracted :  K.P., 
.P.,  K.B.P.,  Q.KtP.,  etc.  The  board 
is  divided  into  eight  files  running  longi- 
tudinally from  one  player  to  the  other, 
and  laterally  into  eight  ranks  or  rows. 
Each  file  is  named  from  the  piece  which 
occupies  its  first  square,  and  counting 
inversely  from  the  position  of  each 
player  to  that  of  the  other,  the  rows 
are  numbered  from  1  to  8.  At  Wiilte's 
right-hand  corner  we  have  thus  K.R. 
square;  immediately  above  this  K.R.2; 
and  so  on  to  K.R.  8,  whi«'h  com- 
pletes the  file;  the  second  file  begins 
with  K.Kt.  squnre  on  the  first  row, 
and  ends  with  K.Kt.  8  on  the  eighth. 
White's  K.R.  8  and  K.Kt  8  are  thus 
Black's  K.R.  square,  and  K.  Kt  square, 
and  the  moves  of  each  player  are  de- 
scribed throughout  from  his  own  posi- 
tion, in  inverse  order  to  the  moves  of 
his  opponent. 

In  chess  all  the  men  capture  by  occu- 
pying the  position  of  the  captured  man, 
which  is  removed  from  the  l>oard ;  the 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  era 
paaaant  capture  by  the  pawn,  which 
will  be  explained  later.  The  ordinary 
move  of  the  Pawn  is  straight  forward 
in  the  same  file :  a  pawn  never  movcH 
backward.  The  first  time  a  P.  is  moved 
it  may  be  played  forward  one  square 
or  two;  afterwards  only  one  square  at 
a  time.  But  in  capturing  an  adverse 
piece  the  P.  moves  diagonally  one  equaro 
to  occupy  the  position  of  the  captured 
man.  Thus  if  White  open  a  game  by 
playing  P.  to  K.  4  and  Black  answers  P. 
to  K.  4,  the  pawns  are  immovable;  but 
if  White  now  plays  P.  to  K.B.  4  or  P. 
to  Q.  4,  Black  may  capture  the  P.  last 
advanced.  Pawns  have  another  mode 
of  capture  peculiar  to  themselves,  known 
as  the  en  paasant  capture,  which  is 
only  available  against  pawns.  If  Black's 
P.,  instead  of  occunying  K.  4,  stood  on 
K.  5.  and  White  played  P.  to  Q.  4, 
Black  could  not  capture  it  by  placing 
his  P.  on  the  square  it  occupies,  which 
would  be  a  false  move;  but  he  is  at 
liberty  to  make  the  capture  by  placing 
his  own  P.  on  the  square  passed  over  by 
White's  (Q.  6).  The  privilege  of  cap- 
turing en  paaaant  has  two  important 
limitations:  (1)  the  P.  to  be  captured 
must  have  moved  two  squares  on  its 
initial  move,  and  (2)  the  capture  must 
be  made  immediately  after  it  has  moved ; 
if  other  moves  intervene  the  privilege 
is  lost.  When  a  P.,  by  moving  or  cap- 
turing, reaches  the  eighth  square  of  any 
file  it  tan  no  longer  remain  a  P.,  but 
must  at  once  be  exchanged  for  a  piece 
of  the  same  color.  The  plaver  mav 
choose  any   piece  except  the  Idng;   but 


Chen 

-.1  Jf: — '■^^    moves   of    the    niaow 

central   square   he   commands    the  ei»*f 
aqnares  around  him  and  no  more      fii 
«i^e»  hi"  ordinary  move  the  K    h^s  ?n- 
other  by  special  privilege,  fa  whkh  ?he 
R.   participates.     Once  in  Se  same    if 

f  \ffirK''*:or«^K"'*  R  a^^cL" 

S*&^^  -y\^tWin"aS 

over  i2?S^  K  *U*'T''°p1*'' V^""| 

or  y.K.    and  R.  m  the  same  move  mnnt 

^i  y  — ■"■"^  '^^"  unlike  the  other 
pieces,  never  moves  in  a  straight  line 
His  move  is  limited  to  two  i^Sarea  at  a 
time,  one  forwards,  backwards  o?  sid^ 
Zir'  '"'^  °°«  diagonally,  and  he  can 
eap  over  any  man  occupying  a  wuare 
intermediate    to    that    to    which    h^    in 

*i!!^t  definite  aim  in  chess  is  the  reduc- 
te  K  T/'S"  ,°'  *^«  opposing  WnS^ 
violahlp"  Ih-f^^^'K*"  supposed  to  be  in- 
Jln  oIiiV^k!*  •*^'  »»e,<»n°ot  be  taken,  he 
rf  «-2i^  •**  in  such  a  posiHon  that  if 

taKen.  Notice  of  every  direct  attack 
upon  him  must  be  given  by  the  tdver- 

n^«,S,°^.uU  °*^"  "e°  sacrificed,  if 
dl^i?^'**''^*'^^  *°  ""o^e  him  from 
danger,  faterpose  another  man,  or  ca^ 


Cheiter 


m/n»-*i*"'  fwajlant  It  I.  alw  a  fund*- 
mental  rule  of  the  game  thut  the  K^an- 
not  be  moved  fato  check.  When  the  K 
^h°  1,1?  !.'""?«'•  be  defended  on  iSjif; 
checked  by  the  adversary,  either  by  mw' 
fag  him  out  of  danger,  or  by  intero^in; 
another  man.  or  by  capture  of  the  attack- 
ing man  the  game  is  Lt,  and  the  adver- 

Wlfen  °  bv"?r.  '"f  ^^  «'y*°«  chUki^te. 
vvnen,  by  inadvertence  or  lack  of  skill 

fhi^^f*"  ^^""^J"  "P  bis  opponent's  K**; 

SSk  ^and^'i^o'  r''"*  '"*^""*  folng  fa?^ 
caeca,  and  no  other  man  can  be  mnvwi 

without  exposing  him,  the  ^yer  r^S^ 

Chester    (pbes'ter),    an    English    par- 

»  ^n^wifen^la^is^'^J^SS'l^ 
the  upper  portion  of  thT  hou^  Md  in 
front  of  the  ranges  of  shoSSf^  pflahlS 
of  steps  at  convenient  distaXs  S2? 
•  rSws""Kf^."  '^F'   the"rtway".°*^J 

ipTa'int^*  ?o°  »/r  "U^rr 
sTo^s"''S7o,*'V'""*^^P^^^^  an'l 

il "e^lf  F  b^^iintrovT  ^<ff 


low  PhiladelphiarwX'i^hic'J  if'jf  con- 
nected   by   steam   and    electric    rahv^f 
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im 


MtabHabmcntt,  iBcladinr  «xt«iialTe  iteel 
works,  textile  millB,  and  rarious  other 
indiistriea.  It  has  a  cood  rirer  har- 
bor and  conaiderable  commerce.  Pop. 
.•W.537. 

Cheiterfleld  ^^f^JJS\-^^. 

ahirc,  24  milea  w.  of  Derby,  irroijularly 
bot  snbatantially  built.  The  principal 
manafacturea  are  ginghamH,  lace  aixl 
earthenware.  It  gives  name  to  a  par 
UamentaiT  divialon  of  the  connty.  Pup. 
(19U)  37,429. 

Chesterfield,  S^^  g^Sf^rrn 

Engliah  atateaman  and  author,  was  born 
in  London  in  1094.  and  died  in  177.'t.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I  (1714)  he  be- 
came  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  returned  by 
the  borough  of  St.  Qermains,  in  Corn- 
wall, to  parliament  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  title  in  1726,  sat  in  the 
HoQse  of  Lords,  and  acquired  some  dis- 
tinction  as  a  speaker.  In  1728  be  was 
ambassador  to  Holland,  in  1744  lord-lieu* 
tenant  of  Ireland,  a  position  which  he 
occupied  with  great  credit,  and  in  1746 
secretary  of  state;  but  in  1748  retired 
from  public  affairs.  He  obtained  some 
reputation  as  an  author  by  «>8says  and  a 
series  of  letters  to  his  son.  fHiese 
writings  combine  wit  and  good  sense  with 
great  knowledge  of  society. 

Chester-le-Street,  ?  *"^°  "'  ^ 

'  land,  in  the 
county  of  and  5  miles  N.  of  Durham, 
giTing  name  to  a  parliamentary  division 
of  the  connty.  It  has  coal-mines  and 
iron-works.    Pop.  (1911)  14,713. 

Chesterton,  ^^[^''  ^^'  »°,  ^*' 

vuvawA  bvu,  i^gjj  journalist  and  au- 
thor, bom  at  Campden  Hill,  Kensington, 
in  1874;  was  educated  at  St.  Panl's 
School;  attended  classes  at  the  Slade 
School,  and  began  his  career  by  review- 
ing art  books.  He  has  contributed  to 
many  different  periodicals  and  has  writ- 
ten a  number  of  books,  including  Broton- 
ino  (English  Men  of  Letters)  ;  Herefiot 
(1906)  •  Diekena  (1906)  :  Orthodoxy 
(1908)  ;  Tremendoua  Trillen  (1900) ; 
Whaft  Wrong  voitli  the  World  (1910) ; 
A  Mitcellany  of  Men  (1912). 

Chest-foundering,  l^^i'^^'^JS^ 

matic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  tiie 
chest  and  forelegs,  impeding  both  Ttth 
piration  and  the  motion  of  the  limbs. 

Chestnut  a-'°o.3eV  'cuW?erS! 
allied  to  the  beecii.  The  common  or 
Spanish  chestnut  {Ca$Ulnea  vesoa)  is 
ft  itately  tree,  witii  large,  handsome,  tut* 


rated,  dark-tresa  leaves.  The  fmit  eem- 
sista  of  t*ro  or  more  seeds  enveloped  in 
a  nricUf  ho^  Probably  a  natlvt  of 
Asia  Muor.  it  has  long  been  natural- 
ized in  Europe,  and  was  periiaM  intro- 
duced into  Britain  by  the  Booans. 
(Chestnuts  form  a  staple  article  of  food 


ChMtnut  (.Caitanta  tMca). 

among  the  peasants  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
The  timber  of  the  tree  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  oak,  though  similar  in  appearance. 
Two  American  species  of  chestnuts,  C. 
Americina  and  C.  Putnila  or  chinkapin 
(the  latter  a  shrub),  have  edible  fruits 
smaller  than  the  fruit  of  the  Bnropean 
tree. — The  name  of  Cape  Chestnut  is 
riven  to  a  beautiful  tree  of  the  me  fam- 
ily, a  native  of  Cape  Colony. — ^The  More- 
ton  Bay  Chestnut  is  a  leguminous  tree  of 
Australia.  Castanoapermum  AuatrHle, 
with  fruits  resembling  those  of  the  chest- 
nut.— ^The  water-chestnut  is  the  water- 
caltrop,  Trapo  natan*.  See  Caltrop,— ^t 
horse-chestnut  (which  see)  ia  quite  a  dif- 
ferent tree  from  th6  common  cheatnat. 
Ch^fah    (che'ta),     the    FeK$    fulMta 

hunting  leopard  of  India,  a  native  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  has  its  specific 
name  {jub&tit,  crested  or  maaed)  rrom 
a  short  mane-like  crest  at  the  back  of 
the  head.  When  used  for  hunting  it  is 
hooded  and  placed  in  a  car.  When  a 
herd  of  deer  is  seen,  its  keeper  place*  iti 
bead  in  the  proper  direction  aud  removes 
its  hood.  It  is  about  the  aise  of  a  large 
gi-eyhound,  has  a  catlike  head,  bat  a  body 
more  like  a  dog's.  A  slightl^  different 
form  inhabits  Africa,  distinguished  as  a 
different  species,  though  with  only  trivial 
variations. 

Ghettik  (chet'tik),  a  tree  of  Java 
\^nei,UK  j,,^  atryehnoa  Tieute,  yleH- 
ing  a  very  vindent  poison  called  by  the 
same  name,  owing  ita  virulence  to  tiM 
■trychaine  It  containi. 


Chetrert 


I 


(Sieyal-glaM  l?!!fc'*^V  »  "win. 
Chevalier  ii*:^*:Ji«).  miohh,  a 

tnu  time  be  bad  written  a  number  nY 

t    iSlSf  ^;?**  *'^i''^  *''«<Je  and   " 
a   apecfauat    on   queationa    of  currencv 

«  ^at'SSt  Wif °  """^  BriJht*'"bT  ha^- 
i«S^  h«^  '  * V*®  commercial  treaty  of 

Gheyanz-de-hise  l|>>«-vo'  d«  frez; 

SHSL  "°,^^H  becanae'"fiMt"j8ld°at 
in  i«fS?  °'  Groningen,  in  tbat  province, 
in  1W8),  contrivancea  used  in  warfarp 

i^tein**'  '°°«  Piecea  of  timber  or 
J.^«»IS"°^fu*  **°*«'"«  '^th  long,  abarp. 

?»n?^  °J?  "®  KTound  and  serving  to  de^ 
lend  a^  paaaage,  atop  a  breach,  *tc 
Cheviot  Hills  <c^«'vi-ct.     or    chev*!- 

lK)rde„  of  Englan^d  *and"Vo?la?d' 
stretching  8,  w  to  N.  e.  for  atove  ^ 
n^:    cn^inating   point,    the   Cheviot 

S  iifl.?'*^  """  ^'°*'>«^  '««•  the  most 
S«lJnJi''i.*  <^l<»e/reen  sward,  and  are 
pastured  by  a  celebrated  breed  of  shee" 
tlieVlOt  Sheep,  f  J^flety  of  abeep. 
fr»m  ♦!.-  «  11 1.  **'UP*f  t'^elr  name 
from  the  weU-known  Cheviot  mountain 
v«hSf.if°**^  r*"  their  large  carcasa  and 
bW^fi,''*^''!.  '^^»*^''  qualities,  coi- 
th?*  ^TlS*  ?,  hardiness  second  only  to 
that  of  the  black-faced  breed,  constitute 


Chevy  Ch«M 


SSJ.^'iS  °2'iJf^»»'>fej«»  of  monntaln 
h^  A  ®i**ft^  The  fleece  weUha 
from   3   to   4   lb*,   and    the   cartas*   of 

iS;  °'    wethera    from    iJi    to    ao 

Chevrenl  lfJ!'*-J""'>%  ^  i  c  n  b l  bu- 

.    .      ,_     GENE,     a     *'rcnch     chemist 

bora  in  17»{.  In  1813  he  became  nrJI 
feasor  of  physical  science  in  ^e  Charl^ 

mg  In  tbe  Gobelina  manufactory  in  l&m 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  &)ll««e  de 
France.     In  1879  he  retirS.     He  wr«5e 

In!?°"  r"'»  «•»  chemist^  and  dj^K 
and  wi  important  work  on  the  Princt^ 

t^alated    into    English.      He    died    & 

Chevron  <"J>eT'ron).  a  heraldic  and 
ii«wi  T«  ."'■'•fjnental  form,  variously 
used.     In   heraldry,   the   chevron   is   an 

g  ordinary  supposed  to  rep- 
resent two  rafters  meeting 
*Si  Pv  '*  "  "°e  of  charges 
caUed  honorable  ordinaries, 
and  18  usually  placed  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
<ut.  Chevrous  of  vunoiis 
foruiK  are  used  in  several 
Chevron.        ""•'""js   as   the   distinguish- 

"te  of  a  uo'j;'-f.„a:iour;?ffi.rr  *te 

architwture,   the   chcrron    mouldiZ,   iJu 
sists  of  a  variety  of  fr.t  oruatnent  o?  a  r^" 
zag  form,  common  in  Xormuu  ar?hi?l"tul^: 


Chevron  Molding. 


CheVrotain    (shev'ru-tan;    Tragilus 
«*  »™  II  L  ^PVOmwua).  a  species 

of  small  rausk-deer  found   in   India  and 
Southeastern  Asia  and  the  islands       """^ 

cne  vy  Chase,  r«^  °a™e  of  a  caie- 

ballad.    which    is    P™babl?"fSde^tn 
K.A'*?.^  encounter  which  t^k  place 
^^^\  '*?  h^'^^'  Percy  and  Douglas 
although    the   incidents   mentioned    in   ft 
are   not  historical.     On   account  of  thp 
f^t^^^  ?'^?«  incidents  r"thsbalSd 
^J^l    uJ\^  ?"*"«  0^  0«cr6o«r«e 
fonnJ^**.  K^l'^S?    ♦"'^^   often   been   con^ 
an V  iTli'   ^"*i  ^'"^   probability  is  that  if 
any  historical  event  is  celpbrated  at  hU 
in  the  ballad  of  Chevy  C7*m^  it  il  dif 
o/^nltr  *••*'  <*Jeb.^ted  S  H;  Battle 
ofOtterhoume.  and  that  the  simllariVv 
between  the  two  ballads  M  to  bTjj! 


Cheytmio 


GUftTiii 


plaiaed  by  rappotiiif  that  m*nj  of  tb« 

erents  of  th«  fonMr  wtn  borrowed  from 

tbo  Utter.     Tliere  are  two  Tenioiu  w 

the  ballad  bearlsg  the  name  of  Oktvt 

OAm*.   an   older   one,   origlnaU/   called 

Th0  BunHng  of  tk»  vhwiot,  ana  a  more 

modem  one.     From   the  fact  that   the 

older  TerrioB  1«  mentioned  in  the  Com- 

ptm^t  of  Bootl9nd,  written  in  IMS,  it  is 

clear   that   it   was   known   in   Scotland 

before  that  time.    The  age  of  the  more 

modem  Tenion  is  beUeved  to  be  no  later 

than  the  rtign  of  Charlea  II.  Thii  is  the 

Tenion  which  forme  the  rablect  of  the 

critiqne  by  Addieon  in  Noe.  70  and  74  of 

the  epeotator. 

fillAV^TlllA  (ahl-Kn'),  capital  of  the 
l/neynnne    g^g^^     ^,    Wyoming     and 

county  Beat  of  Laramie  county ;  on  the 
eaetem  elope  of  the  Rooky  Mountains : 
elevation,  6050  feet  above  sea  level ;  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Burlington,  the  Denver  Pacific  and  the 
Cheyenne  and  Northern.  The  Union  Pa- 
cific shopa  are  located  here;  also  tSe 
state  armory  and  arsenal.  There  is  an 
army  post  (Fort  D.  A.  Russell >  three 
miles  from  the  city.  Immense  oil  fields 
and  mountains  of  iron  ore  surround  Chey- 
enne on  the  north ;  great  coal  mines  are 
located  north  and  west  of  the  city.  Pop. 
16,320.  The  river  Cheyenne,  a  tributary 
of  the  Missouri,  is  formed  by  two 
branches,  rising  in  Wyoming. 

Cheyenne  Indians,  &„„^h*'of*thf 

Algonquin  stock  of  American  Indians, 
originally  on  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  later  on  the  Cheyenne  River  in 
Wyoming  and  as  far  south  as  the 
Arkansas.  During  the  Civil  war  and 
until  1867  the  government  had  frequent 
wars  and  other  troubles  with  them.  They 
now  form  part  of  the  Indian  population 
of  Oklahoma. 

CWabrera  iVftJEfili^ioeJ^b^^ 

1562;  died  in  1637;  wrote  various  kinds 
of  poems,  and  imitated  Pindar  and  Anac- 
reon  in  odes  and  canzonets,  not  un- 
successfully. 

GMana  (^e-fn*!  anciently  Olanit), 
"  a  river  and  valley  of  Italy, 
in  Tuscany  and  Umbria.  The  river  is 
artificially  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  one  flowing  into  the  Amo,  the  other 
into  the  PagOa.  By  works  begun  in 
1651  and  completed  only  in  1823  the 
valley  of  the  Chiana  has  been  drained 
and  brought  under  cultivation,  being 
now  one  of  the  most  productive  portions 
of  Italy. 
ClliAllti    (ke-ftn't§),  a  district  in  Italy. 

now  the  best-toown  red  wine  of  Italy  is 


prodoeed.  Chianti  wine  is  full  flavored 
and  astrtngeot,  with  an  alcoholic  strength 
of  aboat  20  par  cent 

Chian  Turpentine  ^J^lTiu%  Tr 

resin  obtained  from  the  island  of  Chios 

iSdo),  yielded  by  Pistaohia  Terebin- 
iu$,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands  and  shores,  used  in  medicine. 
Called  also  Cyprus  turpentine. 
ChiADAI  (che-a'p*si,  a  state  of  the 
"*•«'"•  Mexican  Confederation,  area 
274222  square  miles.  It  is  in  many 
parts  mountainous,  is  intersected  by  sev* 
eral  considerable  streams,  and  covered 
with  immense  forests.  They  are  rich  in 
minerals,  including  gold.  The  valleys 
are  fertile,  and  produce  much  maiae, 
sugar,  cacao  and  cotton,  etc.  But  trade 
is  quite  undeveloped  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  roadn.  The  capital  is  Tuxtin 
Gutierrez.  In  thiH  state  are  the  famout 
mines  of  Palioque.    Pop.  (1010)  4.SH,817. 

Chiaramonte  {^ ^^-^ *!2"?'* ^^'* 

vu  «,««,u*vuvv  j^^jj  ^f  Sicily,  prov- 
ince Syracuse,  on  a  bill  in  a  highly  fertile 
neighborhood.  Pop.  10,4(N). 
niiifln'  (ke-M'r6),  a  town  of  N.  Italy. 
l/JUHXl  province  of  and  14  miles  w. 
Bresda,  with  manufactures  of  silk.  Pop. 
",000. 

iarOSCnrO  SilaV^°er'm,"reiniS 
'clear-obscure*:  in  French,  c{atr-o6- 
acur),  in  painting,  the  distribution  of 
the  lights  and  shadows  in  a  picture.  A 
composition,  however  perfect  in  other 
respects,  becomes  a  picture  only  by 
means  of  the  chiaroscuro  which  gives 
faithfulness  to  the  representation,  and 
therefore  is  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  painter.  The  drawing  of  a  piece 
may  be  perfectly  correct,  the  coloring 
may  be  brilliant  and  true,  and  yet  the 
whole  picture  remain  cold  and  hard  By 
the  chiaroscuro  objects  are  made  to  ad- 
vance or  recede  from  the  eye,  produce 
c  mutual  effect,  and  form  a  united  and 
beautiful  whole. 

Chiastolite  (kl-*?;.t»-l">.  «  mineral, 
vu««.a«vui>«  ^  Bihcate  of  alumini- 
um, having  crystals  arranged  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner.  The  form  of  the  crystals 
is  a  four-sided  prism,  whose  bases  are 
rhombs  differing  little  from  squares,  but 
each  crystal,  when  viewed  at  its  extremi- 
ties or  on  a  transverse  section,  is  obvi- 
ously composed  of  two  very  different  sub- 
stances, and  its  general  aspect  is  that  of 
a  black  prism  passing  longitudinally 
through  the  axis  of  another  prism  which 
is  whitish. 

CMavari  (W-a'v*-re),  a  seaport  town, 
^  ~*     Italy,    in    the    province    of 

Genoa,  23  miles  b.  by  8.  of  Genoa,  io 


OhiaTsiuiA 


Chiaveima  ^![f;*-»«»'*»*)'  •  town  of 

drio.  Loa.b.rdyf*a^'n,S  N%°'w*"*; 
Ber»«np.      iriier  i^T  rMev'  in'  ,Si 

Clubohas    l^w^fH?.""^ ,«  "■«oa  of 

Chibouque  <«!«i''>Ok)  a  Turkish  pipe 
/«.•  /^i.-'i.A.^'^*'  a  Jong  stem. 
ChlCa  thkh*Vho*/1-  '^^"'«ring- matter 
Der  f)nrt^,.V  ♦i*''V'"'''*"»  on  the  up- 
V„-.  "■  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rln 
Negro    prepare    from    the    leavM    «f    . 

their  skin,   in   order   to   be   better  ^bk 

^Ca  t'*!!''*>'.a  kind  of  beer  made 

Chile.  PeruTanret'ewhlrl'irfh   "r  *° 
teinous  regions  of  sTuth  America  "The' 

?hTma'iz1''?fnlp;:!''?"''«  "^«^  «5J5 

ine  maize   till  it   begins   to  grow    wh^n 
malt    thus    prepared    is    then    KrounH 

f?rment''''Thrh"'°'    '^^t",    alfd   feft°?o 
lerment.     The  beer,  when  readv    hnn  « 

imeSrhuf ^°''   r'^   *   K'nt'^Ld 
aomewnat  bitter  and  sour  taato    anAtZ 

very    intoxicating       Sometimes    the    tJ- 

ft'^!:^*?^*-^"*^  **?  «'^'^*''"?  the  mal?  chew 

l^ofMians^i^d  SLu^iT; 
^TottTa^lTrl^    «'«  -^  P- 

Chicacole,  2^,,,  chikakol    (chikv 

I^GanJam  disScV.  VSsVAcf 
^  ""^8  »•  fr  of  Madras,  notable  fo^ 
itm       ""     °     manufacture.      Pop! 

CMcaeo  l''¥-*ft>o).  a  e«ty  of  im- 

"      nols,  the  second  JargMt  ia 


GUoago 


tl>«  ,  United  StetML  b  ■Mted  »»  »k^ 
southwest  jhorTT  litoTSHigS  ^ 
on    both    sides   of   cBSioRl^     n 

^ J*  .'"tile  country.    Th*  Chkuo  RImp 

fn',^  'h!,**°  '"»"S»'"  ••P*«t^the  Jty 
into  three  unequal  dirisloiw.  known  u 
the  North,  the  Houth  and  the  WenTtnT 

?u?nl  'jnde'J."**?:*"  bridS?Ind*'th?« 
-!If  „ij  ""oer  tbe  river.  The  str(>t>tM 
are  wide  and  are  laid  out  at  right  anV^? 

I'^sneS:-  «;ti:^2 

Sffifa^rioffi'-^^^^^^^ 

the  ^new   drhf u'^^H^"*'  b/jldiSgi*  a?e 

c;ustSo|?t'i  ^V^^f^^-^ru'    {fc 

<^   »h.fh"'?"'^^-     There  is  a  uni- 

eat  growth "anH":"*.  ^""''  •""•  ^"^ 


h».  -claV'^lieges  "2nd  'iSSM.         To 
Bupplv    the    town    with    water    u        " 
tSn**«'1°  constructed  wM*«b  «Wd  ir 
two  to  four  miles  under  Lak«  MiM.iii« 

§mmm 

roads  communicating  with  all   n2rt.# 
IndustriM  embrace   iron-foundinr    hrtl 


tSiioago 


CUokadM 


Ht 


•rlBff  orer  400  aer  .  of  arM  and  harinf 
aeeommodatloiw  for  75,000  cattle,  800.- 
UOO  hoc*.  80,000  ahMD  and  0000  hon**. 
iBmaaaa  qoaatltiaa  of  moat  are  aUpped 
from  thia  point  to  trarjr  quarter  of  tbo 
globe,  tboM  of  dreaaad  beef  alone 
amoontint  annnally  to  more  than  1,000,- 
(M)U.OUU  ponads.  Mere  Is  aleo  tbo  great- 
pat  grain  market  in  the  world,  approxi* 
mateur  balf  the  total  luppljr  uf  grain  re- 
ceived at  the  eight  leading  grain  marliets 
uf  the  i-ountry  being  handled  her«<.  Chi- 
cago was  the  piunmr  In  the  uonstriic- 
Uon  of  the  lofty  ateel-fraroe  buaiopm 
buildinga  now  ao  cumniou  and  known 
ua  '  aky-acrnpprH.'  Tbo  Ma«uuio  IVm- 
plejOne  of  toe  early  examploa  u^  tbeae, 
IB  22  atoriofl  high  and  can  ac-commodate 
nOOO  uccupantH.  There  ia  a  miignitioent 
park  ayatpiu,  embracing  a  c-onaiderabb; 
number  of  parka  circliug  round  the  city 
from  the  lake  and  connected  by  parked 
boolevarda  20  milea  long.  It  ia  in  cuu- 
templation  to  add  to  theae  by  a  number 
of  diagonal  boulevarda  traveralng  the 
city  outward  from  ita  boaineas  center. 
To  prevent  the  contamination  of  the 
water  aupply  by  the  aewage  of  a  dty 
of  so  great  extent  if  poured  into  the 
lake,  a  great  drainage  canal  baa  been 
ronatructed  from  the  Chicago  River  to 
JoUet  on  the  Deaplainea  River,  a  dia- 
tance  of  30  miles.  Thia  baa  a  minimum 
depth  of  22  feet  and  for  10  milea  ia  20O 
ieet  wide  and  35  feet  deep.  By  its  aid 
tbe  aewage,  diluted  with  lake  water,  ia 
conveyed  to  the  Miaaiaaippi,  and  tbe 
cannl  may  ultimately  be  oaed  aa  a  ahip- 
ping  route  from  lioke  Michigan  to  New 
Urleana. 

Chicago  baa  many  public  bnildinga 
noteworthy  for  architectural  beautv, 
amon^  them  the  Art  Institute,  tbe  Pub- 
lic Library  nud  the  Newberry  Library, 
while  the  Auditorium  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  best  appointpd  public  halls  in 
the  country.  The  Coliaeum  <m  South 
Wabash  Street,  the  scene  of  national  con- 
ventions and  other  gatherings,  and  the 
International  Amphitheater  at  the  Stock 
Yards,  are  the  largest  public  balls  in  the 
city.  The  Field  Museum  of  Natural  Hia- 
tory  has  a  large  and  admirable  collection. 
The  University  of  Chicago  baa  erected  a 
handsome  group  of  English  Gothic  build- 
ings on  the  South  Side,  near  Jackaon 
Park.  The  finest  residence  streets  are  the 
Lake  Shore  Drive  of  the  North  Side  and 
the  borievards. 

Before  1831  Chicago  was  k  mere  ham- 
let surrounding  Fort  Dearborn  (built  in 
1803).  Its  charter  is  dated  March  4, 
1837,  its  population  being  then  4170,  but 
aince  then  it  has  advanced  at  an  alto- 
gether extraordinary  rate.    On  October  0. 


1871,  a  great  Art  oeearrad  whl^  Imnad 
down  a  vast  nnnbar  of  booaea  and  ren- 
dered about  160,000  pereona  honeleea  and 
deatltute,  the  total  money  loae  being  eatl- 
mated  at  $190,000,000.  But  the  energy  of 
ita  intaabiUnta  and  ita  favorable  attaatioa 
enabled  it  to  recover  in  a  inrpristngly 
abort  time.  The  W<Mrld'a  Columbian  Bx- 
poeition,  held  in  Chicago  in  1802-1803, 
celebrating  Columbus'  diacovery  of  Amer- 
ica, occupied  a  site  of  633  acres  on  I^ake 
Michigan,  part  of  which  ia  now  .Tacfcaon 
Park.  In  1880  the  population  was  603,- 
188 ;  by  the  end  of  1887  it  had  increaaed 
to  nearly  800.000,  In  the  oensua  of  1880 
it  was  1,000.880;  in  1000,  1,098,675:  and 
in  1010.  2,185.283. 

Chicago  Height!,  •.„:»i,„S'„.,^'»?. 

milea  H.  of  <^hic>ago.  It  baa  importntit 
maiuifacturiug  induatriea.  Pop.  18,-10l) 
Diinftim  Univxbsitt  or.  An  inati- 
VJUCagO,  tution  under  thia  title  waa 
chartered  in  Chicago  in  18Q7,  but  met 
with  financial  difficultiea,  under  which  it 
auccumbed  in  1886.  In  1888  a  aeconil 
effort  waa  made  to  provide  that  city  with 
a  nnivendty,  thia  leading  to  a  aubacrip- 
tion  of  J^l.OOO.OOO.  A  aite  waa  chosen 
between  Washington  and  Jackaon  Parka 
and  tbe  univendty  waa  incorporated  in 
1800,  Profeaaor  William  Harper  being 
chosen  for  ita  president.  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  who  had  aided  in  the  first 
anbacription,  afterwards  added  largely  to 
hbi  gifts,  which,  positive  and  coudftioual, 
aggregated  by  1910  nearly  ^,000.000. 
The  institution  is  now  in  a  flourisbinK 
condition,  being  one  of  th?  beat  endowed 
in  the  country,  its  productive  funds 
amounting  to  about  $16,000,000.  It  had 
in  1912,  354  profeaaora  and  instructora 
and  nearly  6500  students,  with  a  library 
of  about  350.000  volumes.  One  of  ita 
important  adjuncts  is  the  Yerkes  Observ- 
atory, at  Williams  Bay.  Wisconsin,  the 
telescope  of  which  has  tbe  largest  object 
glass  in  the  world. 
dlicYl'^Kt^r    (iQ  episcopal  and  munio- 

a  parliamentary  borough  of  England, 
near  the  southwest  comer  of  the  country 
of  Sussex,  well  built,  with  wide  streets. 
Its  old  wall,  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion and  lined  with  lofty  elms,  gives 
it  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Its 
principal  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  an 
ancient  Gothic  structure  with  a  most 
graceful  spire.  Chichester  takes  its 
name  (Ci^saceaster)  from  the  South 
Saxon  king  Ciasa,  who  rebuilt  it.  Pop. 
12  594 

Chickadee  <S*Vn*^AmS?caT!gI 
black-cap    titmouse    (Parat  atrioopillut) 


Chiokahominy 

fili'L'ii'";''   ''"•^   "•••■«'«••    «'lnK  ''•'rived 
from  tb#lr  note. 

Chiokahominy.  ",  .river  in   vir- 

Tm?,  1^1?-  Tk  o' W<?»"n«»d.  lowing  h.  b. 
Ull  It  JolM  the  Jamea  River.     Near  tbia 

th«  riv"/"'*"*  '***^""  ***'»  »»'"«'  touring 


Chicory 


ChlOkweed.    1*1"..  Ppvular     uume    of 

(uryophillaeeaj,  ont  of  the  mmt  cwm- 
rrp.ri'.'*'"  I?  «»yv«»«d  and  waate  ground 
in  Lurope,  tiowaring  tbrougbout  the  jiar. 

Z^l  !^.i!h  "«•***•  P<»*n»?d  Jwivei..  und  many 
J^.  *''""  ""*«"•  It  !■  much  iiMiiJ  foi 
reeding  cuK.. bird*,  which  are  very  fond 
both  of  it«  Uaviw  and  aeedM. 


the  ClvJfwar. 

Chiokamanga  (chik-u-mff'ga).  a 
^lI^'^S'^'S^  Chidiinr^l^^r,^  tow.,   or 

Sl'ua^a'S'L^l„^°if?i'^!'  the  latter 


:Sd  ^hin'^irtS  Th"e «  r  S^S 

:T"    '^IT"  *"  «»b«"t  19.000  mei:   Qra- 
md   Thomaa    (g.  v.)    aaved   the   Federal 

uf^^hJT^'^l^^h'  *"^'"K  the  title 
"'\  The  Rode  of  Chickamauga.' 

Chickasaw  Indians    i*'?}i\7«>i 

Ainer.nn  Indiana  of  the  Appaluchia°n 
'.V;  ti!".  '**•?  *hoy  gjive  up  to  tho 
I  nite<  SnitCH  the  lu8t  of  their  lands 
xoutn  ./f  the  Tennf-MKeo  River,  receiving 
iiH  com|M«nHation  .i  money  indemnity  an«l 
new  landH  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Rc«| 
Klver.  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
<  hickasuwH  number  about  SOW).  Thev 
made  considerable  udvancew  towanls  civ- 
illaation.  had  a  senate,  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  a  large  sum  of  money  on 
dejjoHit  with  the  Union  government. 

Chicken-breasted  having  that  form 

•  _   .  ,.  .        of  breast  result- 

ing from  malformation  or  from  carious 
disease  or  spinal  weakness,  in  which  the 
vertebrate  column  is  curve*!  forwards. 
jMving  rise  to  projection  of  the  sternum. 
ChlCken-nOX  (ya"cella),  an  infec- 
c  J  .... ,  t'O""  disease  mainly 
wiifined  to  children.  It  commences  with 
tovenshness  aiirl  an  eruption  of  pimples, 
which   spenidy    become   blebs   fillet]   with 

\\  ithin  a  week  these  dry  up  into  dark- 
jolored  scabs,  which  within  another  week 
have  fallen  off.  The  disease  is  nev^r 
fatal,  and  has  no  evil  results.  A  little 
•'Itemng  medicine  and  a  mild  diet  is  all 
the  treatment  required. 
Chickpea,  *"?  iwpular  name  of  Ciccr 
,  ,     onetlnum,     which     grows 

wild   along  the  shores  of  the  Mditerra^ 
iiean    and    m    miny   parts   of    the    East 
producing  a  short,  puffy  pod  with  one  oV 
generally  two  small,  wrinkled  seeds      It 

Spanish  cwkery.  ami  the  plant  is  culti- 

\Ie^n«"'..^"'"°tiiv^«-^Pt-  Syria.  India. 
Mexico,  etc.  When  roasted  if  is  the 
eommon  parched  puhe  of  the  East  The 
herbage  serves  as  fodder  for  cattle. 


,"j"-  »-^oi  cKdia":  built  linr:\;hi'tr; 

V^  I  **"***«»■  »»  niMgnlflcent  hmpitai. 
w.«,*'i«""Sii'?^."f  *?'"«««.  ««rth«.- 
JTi!r*«5^  ^"^  •?•»•»«>'  '••th^  tempera- 
nff^i^.'  ■?  •**  »"*  *■  cutaneous 
10,^?  '*""^"    requented.   i  op. 

Quole     i^hlkl)  ia  th«.  pniduct  of  the 

'.™ll "'  the  Sapodilla  or  Bi.llv 

ThI'  ?ruiT°r^.S'KT^  and  trwlsrindi.;': 
ine  rrult  rMemblea  a  bergamot  near  in 

An'nl-fn^  -''•'  and  te  called  nasXr," 
An  elastic  gum  Is  obtained  fron-  it.  a.i  I 

f.S,.^^i**'i?*''^^'''  employed  In  the  man  - 
ch?oI«  r?.  *;K'''*Vf  /!"?•  c^he  imp<,rfs  of 
cnicle  to  the  United  States  in  ll»17 
amounted  to  13,198,15.3.  '    ^"*' 

ChlOOpee    (pWk'o-p*)    a  town  of  Mas- 
.1       .         "achuaetts.  Hampden  coi.ntv 
;he*rh.w:r'"  C«]">«:«<'''t.  at  tLe  m3  of 
the  Chicopee.  4  miles   n.  of  Springfield 

paper,  firearms,  carpets,  automobiles,  nib^ 

poVuSib)"!?^"-''  *"'"''"*°^'  -*- 
Chicopee  Biver,    «.  rfver  of  Massa- 

n.to  the  Connecticut  ri'v'er^t  is^'^afi;? 
fifty  miles  long  and  has  an  abundance  f 
n^'f^JT'''*''  ^hich  is  utillaH  bv  rhi«l 

Irrf^nthr**^™^'  ^."*''?^'  Three  Riv,.„ 
and  other  towns  on  its  banks. 

Chicory  <fhikVri:  Chiohorium).  a 
itinli,r««»  *i.*^I?"^  ?'  composite  plants. 
r  v3.J^^i^2-  important  species  of 
r.Endivta  (endive)  and  C.  Intuhm 
(chicory  or  succory).  The  forme.-  n 
^o'sUV''?,.^"''*  V°i'^'  i«  knowTunder 

-both^;;;;Iwn/"''''';'  ""*'  *h«  5<i^«.i«» 

fh„  M„  *9^'"K,  ^T'  tnow.i  salads  bv 
the   blanchms   of   thi    •   leaves.     Tlie   "• 

iia?  ni'.nf /***"":i'  '■•*  "  ""nmon  pVr,.,: 
mal  plant,  from  2  to  »  feet  hiirh    from 

rise  ThJ,^"'^  «^  which%llkf-l™ 
toh^  ^uJ""""^  are  sometimes  blanch.Hl. 
„«  n  S"^.  .'»''  ''a'ad.  in  the  same  wav 
»urt  o?rhr„"r    J"-'*  .th«  "'"^t  important 

wound  ^\  7^^""^  .''^*"  roasted  anrl 
ground  is  extensively  used  in  Britain 
for  mixing  with  coffee.  I^  presrace  n 
coffee  may  easily  be  detected  by  puttin* 
a  spoonful  of  tie  mixture    nto  a  ghisl 


Chioontimi 


Child  Labor 


of  dear  cold  water,  when  the  coffee  will 
float  on  the  surface,  and  the  chicory 
separate  and  discolor  the  water  as  it 
subsides 

"^^     of  Qqebec  province.  Can- 
ada, on  Saguenar  River,  at  head  of  nav- 
igation.   Pop.  (1914)  6600. 
Chieri      (ke-a're),    an    old    town    of 

Turin,  with  a  very  large  Gothic  church, 
and  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  etc. 
Pop.  15.464. 

Chietl  (k«-a'te),  a  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  capital  of  province  of 
same  name,  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Pescara.  It  is  well  built,  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  has  manufactures 
of  woolens,  etc.    Pop.  26,368. 

Ghiif -Chaff.     **?«  S,^   *^«  smallest  of 
auu  ww»u.y     jjjg  European   warblers, 

whose  name  has  been  derived  from  its 
twittering  note  of  'chiff-chaff;  chery- 
churry.'  Its  entire  length  is  about  five 
inches. 

Ghi&roe     (cMk'O)..  or   Jiooeb,    a   very 
o  curious  insect  (Pulex  or  8ar- 

copsylla  penetrant),  closely  resembling  the 
common  flea,  but  of  more  minute  size, 
found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  and  the  Southern  States  of  the 
United  States.  It  burrows  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  foot,  and  soon  acquires  the  size 
of  a  pea,  its  abdomen  becoming  distended 
with  eggs.  If  these  eggs  remain  to  be 
hatched  beneath  the  skin  great  irritation 
and  even  troublesome  sores  are  sure  to 
result.  The  insect  must  be  extracted  en- 
tire, and  with  great  care,  as  soon  as  its 
presence  is  indicated  by  a  slight  itching. 

Chihuahua     feSS'^caktaViPthl 

state  of  the  same  name,  generally  well- 
built,  and  supplied  with  water  by  a  no- 
table aqueduct.  It  is  surrounded  by 
silver  mines,  and  is  an  important  entre- 
p6t  of  trade.  Pop.  about  40,000.— The 
State  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
United  States  and  on  the  N.  E.  by  the 
Ilio  Grande  del  Norte;  has  a  healthy 
climate,  and  is  rich  in  silver  mines.  Pop. 
405,265. 

Cliilii'nr  (chi-la'),  a  seaport  town  on 
vuiiaw       ^^^  ^ggj.  ^^^^  ^j  Ceylon,  45 

miles  N.  by  w.  of  Colombo,  formerly  a 
place  of  greater  importance  than  it  is 
now.     Pop.  about  3000. 

Chilblains  (cWl'WRnz)  are  painful 
'wuAAw<,«,«ua  inflammatory  swellings, 
of  a  deep  purple  or  leaden  color,  to  which 
the  fingers.  tne.<»,  heel.'s,  and  othrr  extreme 
parts  of  the  body  are  subject  on  being 
exposed  to  a  severe  degree  of  cold.  The 
pain  is  not  constant,  but  rather  pungent 
and  shooting  at  particular  times,  and  an 


insupportable  itchinc  attaada  it  !■ 
some  instances  the  skin  ramains  entire, 
but  in  others  it  breaks  and  discharges  a 
thin  fluid.  The  general  treatment  should 
be  ono  prescribed,  and  extreme*  of  heat 
and  cold  avoided. 

Childbirth,    see  Bwth. 

Child  Labor.   ^"^I  ^'^^  *"*'•  T" 

wuuu  .MCkwvx.  jjgjjj  years  has  the 
necessity  for  strict  regulation  under  State 
and  Federal  laws  been  recognized  in  the 
matter  of  children's  labor.  It  was  as  late 
as  1894  before  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
crystallized  into  law  the  demands  of  the 
social  workers  for  an  adequate  measure  of 
protection  for  the  children  employed  in 
industries.  This  pioneer  law  limited  the 
employment  of  children  under  thirteen  in 
textile  mills.  Soon  after,  Connecticut  and 
then  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  followed 
suit,  until  to-day  twenty-six  States  have 
passed  highly  protective  laws.  With 
the  question  of  Child  Labor  is  involved 
that  of  illiteracy,  which  is  largely 
governed  by  the  character  of  the 
legislation  in  the  various  States.  In  1900 
there  were  510,678  illiterate  children  in 
thirteen  States,  in  which  relatively  back- 
ward legislation  existed,  as  compared  with 
19,269  such  children  in  the  remaining  39 
States.  The  advocates  of  strict  legislation 
urge  the  evil  physical  effects  upon  young 
chfldren  engaged  in  work  for  several  hours 
daily  and  those  which  develop  as  a  result 
in  later  years.  The  first  broad  consider- 
ation of  Federal  legislation  was  due  to  the 
Beveridge  Child  Labor  Bill.  This  bill  was 
substantially  the  same  in  principle  as  that 
passed  by  Congress  in  1916,  but  it  failed 
of  passage.  It  was  only  in  1912  that  a 
Children's  Bureau  was  established  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The 
laws  of  the  different  States  vary  in  detail, 
generally  in  the  South  they  are  less  fa- 
vorable, though  in  Tennessee  and  Louisi- 
ana, the  restrictions  on  the  employment 
of  children  are  stricter  than  in  some  other 
Southern  States.  The  general  tendency  of 
legislation  has  been  to  lessen  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  fourteen.  The 
chief  objections  raised  to  the  Federal  law 
of  1916  are  based  on  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  cotton  mill  industry,  which 
has  been  so  largely  developed  in  that  sec- 
tion in  recent  years,  and  which  it  is 
claimed  must  have  access  to  ample  cheap 
labor  to  maintain  itself  in  the  face  of 
advantages  possessed  by  the  mills  of  New 
England.  -  The  constitutionality  of  the 
Federnl  bill  has  been  challenged  and 
Judge  Boyd,  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  August  31,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Act's  coming  into  operation,  decided  that 
it  was   unconstitutional.     The  Woman's 


^h»^i  ^*'»'}"«'>««.    by   securinc   full-time 

Ktiool.    Well-Mininruwl    ♦«»-i,_tr'  _  "r  "^" 


■<>hnni    «!;ii      T*'    "y    Becunng   full-time 
Sm^  'n.^^;*^"iPP**i  teachers,  and  ade- 

fflreri?ru?J°arfj2"''°*  '^'  ""*«™*« 

Childebert      (cl»il-de-Wrt),  the  name 

ChUdren'.  Bureau,  .  „„„,nM 

of  ChUdren  and  child  life  among  all  cIemm 
of  people  in  the  United  State!.  *''''''^' 
Chllds,  pKOBOE  W.,  American  pub- 
1894  In  Vs^r-j.*^^  in  1829;  dieS  in 
PWU/i-i^K- -^^^  ^®  bought  out  a  small 
Philadelphia  paper,  the  PubUo  I  ndn^ 
and  during  his  lifetime  made  it  the^Ct 
popular  newspapr  of  his  city  HeTS 
^nl^K''°°^°  &  his  public  spiri?  T^ 

f^X^i^  fi'ir^^*^""'  «e/o«.*«rn2 

Chill      (cbfi'le'),  or  Pe-chi-li,  a  north- 
em     proTince    of    China     tm. 

kinf^thJ  •*'""  S"','^^  '^?«*  cont^'Sfng  pt 
lOOmn  !n  ™P«ri«l  capital.  Area  iboot 
1UU,U00  sq.  miles;    pop.  about  20,000,000. 

Cluli,  or  Chile    <«»>«'&.  chinijri 

America,  extending  aToSfthf  pS 
coast  from   lat.   18^    s..   nearly   to  Cane 

2hS'  ilu^^*"^'"!^^  Chiloe  and  ma^; 
other  islands  and  part  of  Tierwr^oi 
Fuego..  It  is  bounded  on  the  ?  g*P  JJ 
(the  river  Sama  being  the  boundary) 
on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  Bolivia  and  fhe 
Argentine  Republic,  from  which  it  is  seoa 

Pts  leJ^h^ V**'*'  ^°.«*^  «f  the  CordflSs 
Its  length  from  n.  to  s.  is  about  "'^ 

^V-  aStW^  ^-^  *■?  aviage,  lis 
^ent'v  ?h^^;^^  ^•'-  "i^^»'  ^^'^i'Jed  into 
twenty-three  provinces  and  one  territorv  • 
population,  afout  5,000,000.  By  the  ^^ 
1^  1882THf*^  Bolivia,  which  terminaTed 
BoUvfr*  Pn^j'®  ^''"'^1  ^"  the  seaboard  of 
f.^lT  ■'  •"^  annexed  also  the  Peruvian 

ahI*fatter1w^%'"P?'^*'  ^«^°*  and  Tri" 
une  latter  two  for  ten  years,  after  which 

a  plebiscite  was  to  decide  whether  th« 

should  »  to  Chile  or  Peru.  ChUe  still  iS^ 

tains  them).     The  chief  towM  iJe  a«T 

tugo  (the  capital)  and  Valjaroiw*   Th^' 

rlveraarenumepoua:  the  prindpal  oie.  arS 


ISSS?.  K*  »t  recedes  from  the  coast  and 
shed  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  boon- 

S^tTaonm^rt  °'  ^®  summits  here 
^i^  20.000  feet  or  more,  but  the  ele- 

Ji.-^  ■?^  numerous  other  islands  fringe 
the  coast  m  the  south.  Earthquakes  are 
common,  those  of  1822,  18^  and  1868 

t^^J^V%  "^  u*''"*y.  volcanoea  «t 
f^!L.^?*.**'  ''{'»<*'  *«  still  in  a  sUte  of 
intennittent  activity.  The  climate  is  r^ 
SSf'^"^  .salubrious.  In  thT  iSrthera 
provinces  it  rarely  rains— in  some  MrS 
perhaps. never;  iiTthe  central ^artsrato 

m^Stn~      A  **•"*  i'  *'^°  ■"  "cess  of 
«P  .nM*    .f  ™on«f  the  minerals  of  Chile 
?n«,5°-'  "^^*'''  ^^oPPer,  lead,  iron,  zinc 
antimony,   manganese,   arsenic    tin    ini 

^Sh^'J"'""'  "«1*  »°d  cubic  Sit'er      Silver 

iH'^"-"Ais?^^^^^^^^ 

";«  i™ct8,  a  great  portion  of  Chile  is  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  being  naked  VnH 
mountainous.     The  province  of  A  tan- mf 

the  character  of  the  vegetetion  gett'n^^-" 

w2^fin"A''  *'iy°  the*8outh«n  prSvin^s 
we  find  the  sides  of  the  Andes  clotlwd 
^^fl^o^-^ts  and  with  herbaceous  pUnta 
and  flowers  of  the  richest  and  most  W 
tiful  hues.     In  some  of  the  northern  d^s 

5istH.?'*''t  ",<^"l«^«t«l ;  in  the  southern 
districts  wheat  and  barley  are  tho  Xut 
agricultural  products.     FrVts  are  abun 
dant— apples,     pears,    apricots,    peaches 
te  «?.?P?'  r^""*"*'    waterSeloSsf  ete! 

?o  great  in  ^L*^"?""'"^  ^^'^^  J"*-  been 
so  great  in  some  places  as  to  crowd  out 
native  species,  and  cultivation  il  ranidyv 
i'Sd^^.*'''*  ^"*^^^-  T»»«  wild  a"ffi 
lion,    the    chinchilla,    coypu.    deer     #f7 

SS'^to'V^^'^i^  greaPnumS  froS 
^wu   10   ^.uoo   being   sometimes   reanvl 

l^ml'^ZT^-  The  m.nufact?re8  Ire  of 
iiJiL  "nportance,  but  include  corta«e 
■oap,  copper  wares,  leather,  brandv  et^' 
JJie  commerce  is  increasing  rapidly?  By 
1.  wi?h  i?***?^„P?'"t  0'  the  foreign  trade 

«  MMia.  the  value  of  which  aloae  wu 


CluU 


CMllon 


!ll 


^^600.000  in  1884  and  $75,000,000  in 
1910.     The   Taloe   of   exports   in    1912 
5S»  Ji**'878,201,  and  of  imports  $122,- 
076,994,   a   total   of   «a61,954;i95.      Ac- 
counts are  in  pesos,  the  gold  peso  being 
the   monetary   unit,    having   a   value   of 
about  86  cents.    In  1912  Chile's  railway 
system  had  a  total  length  in  miles  of  6738. 
Chile  is  a  republic,  and  Is  considered 
the  best  regulated  in  South  America.     It 
is  under  a  president  elected  for  five  years 
and  a  council  of  state.    The  legislature  is 
composed  of  a  senate  elected  for  six  years, 
and  a  house  of  deputies  elected  for  three 
years.     The  estimated  revenue  for  1912 
was  $193,261,000,  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture $375,147,000,  with  an  estimated  war 
strength    of    250,000.      The    total    debt, 
home  and  foreign,  1911,  was  $636,822,000. 
The  war  strength  of  the  army  is  85,000. 
Ihere  is  an  eflicient  aavy  of  6  battleships 
and  cruisers,  and  a  lieet  of  torpedo  boats 
and  submarines.    The  Chileans  are  mostly 
of  Spanish  or  Indian  descent.     They  are 
generally   fond   of   agricultural   pursuits, 
and  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  en- 
ergy and  enterprise.    Schools  and  colleges 
have  been  established,  and  the  extension 
of  the  l)enefits  of  education  has  been  of 
late  one  of  the  constant  aims  of  the  gov- 
ernment, elementary  education  being  now 
gratuitous.     The  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
established  religion  of  Chile,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  other  denominations  are  allowed 
to  erect  edifices  in  which  to  worship.  The 
part  of  Chile  lying  s.  of  the  river  Biobio 
(or  about  lat.  38°  s.)  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Indians.    The  Araucanians  inhabit  the 
region   lying   between   the    rivers   Biobio 
and  Valdivia,  and  long  maintained  their 
independence,    till   in    1882    they   became 
subjects  of  the  Chilean  government. 

(^le  originally  belonged  to  the  Incas 
of  I^f™>  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro  and  Al- 
magro  in  1535.  From  this  period  Chile 
continued  a  colony  of  Spain  till  1810, 
when  a  revolurion  commenced,  which  ter- 
minated in  1817  in  its  independence. 
Several  internal  commotions  have  since 
occurred;  but  the  country  has  been  free 
from  these  compared  with  other  South 
American  states.  A  war,  begun  with 
Spain  in  186.'5,  led  to  the  blocltade  of  the 
coast  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  the  bom- 
bardment of  Valparaiso  in  1866.  In 
1879  a  war  broke  out  witli  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  Chile 
m  the  mineral  district  of  Atacama.  This 
war  was  virtually  finished  in  1881,  and 
the  victorious  Chileans  gained  a  large 
awession  of  territory  from  both  Bolivia 
and  Peru.  In  1891  an  insurrection, 
headed  by  influential  members  of  Con- 
g-ess, caused,  by  dissatisfaction  with 
President     Balmaceda's     administration, 


resulted  in  Us  overthrow.  Jorge  Montt 
succeeded  him.  In  1896  Fedenco  Brra- 
zuriz  became  president.  During  the  presi- 
dency of  German  Riesco  (1901-06)  the 
boundary  dispute  with  Argentina  was  set- 
tled. Ramon  Barros  Luco  liecama  presi- 
dent in  1911,  in  which  year  the  Alsop 
Claim,  a  dispute  of  25  years'  standing 
between  Chile  and  the  United  States,  was 
settled,  and  was  succeeded  by  Juan  Luis 
Sanfuentea  in  1916.  Chile  remained  neu- 
tral during  the  European  war. 

Chilkoot  Pass,  *  p*"  **I*lv*^«tf*5?* 

<^M>,vv«  .>,»•»>)  pgngg  of  tj,g  Rocky 
Mountains  in  Alaska.  It  begins  at  the 
town  of  Dyea  and  attains  a  height  of  3502 
ft.  It  was  once  a  principal  route  from 
the  Alaskan  coast  to  the  Yukon  gold  fields. 

Chilian  (cl»i'-y*n').  a  town  of  Chile, 
•***  *****  capital  of  the  province  of  ^  u- 
ble,  in  an  angle  between  the  Chilian  nd 
Nuble,  connected  by  rail  with  Taica- 
huano  and  Santiaga  It  is  a  thriving 
place,  with  a  large  trade  in  cattle  and 
grain.    Pop.  (1910)  45,000. 

Chilled  Iron,  L'^f./^Siie?  ^X 

where,  on  account  of  the  rapid  conducting 
of  the  heat,  the  iron  cools  more  quickly 
on  the  surface  than  it  would  do  if  cast  in 
sand.  Chilled  iron  is  whiter  and  lias  a 
harder  surface  than  iron  cast  in  any  other 
way. 

Chillicothe    ffi-«-'^*^*'^>'  »  "Jy  H 

Ohio,  county  seat  of 
Ross  County,  on  the  Scioto  River,  50 
miles  from  Columbus.  Has  manufactures 
of  paper,  shoes,  pottery,  etc.,  and  was  the 
capital  of  Ohio,  1800-1810.     Pop.  14,508. 

Chillicothe.  ?  ,*=^*J  ^f  Missouri,  capi- 
vFuxuiv^utuc,    j^j  ^f  Livingston  Co.,  87 

mUes  N.  E.  of  Kansas  City,  with  good 
railroad  service.  Has  packing  plant, 
foundry,  machine  shop,  etc.    Pop.  6265. 

Chillies      (chiriz),    the    fruits    of    the 
capsicum,  used  to  make  cay- 
enne pepper,  pickles  and  chilli  vinegar. 

ChilUngworth  ^^^i^iS^-Tn^'fe^i: 

lish  divine,  born  at  Oxford  in  1602,  and 
educated  at  Trinity  College.  He  was 
made  chaneellir  of  the  bishopric  of  Salis- 
bury, and  on  *he  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  supported  the  king's  cause.  He  died 
in  1644.  Sermons  and  other  works  were 
published  by  him,  but  his  Religion  of  Prot- 
eatanti,  which  formed  an  epoch  in  Eng- 
lish theology,  is  what  has  given  him  last- 
ing fame. 

Chillon      (8hf-y5n),  a  castle  of  Swit- 

neva,  6%  miles  fi.  e.  of  Vevay.  once  an 
nnportant  stronghold  of  the  Counta  of 
Savoy,  and  the  prison-house  of  Frauds 
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terpSf  f^  nif^     ^*  haa  acquired  in- 
IfShilh^  Byron's  poem,  Tfce  PrUoner 

Chilo  (klle).    See  CAiJon. 

Cllilo6  ^^^^^K^'^l)'^  a  province  and 
*"  island  of  Chile.  The  province 
comprehends  the  island  of  ChSo*  (^ 
gether  with^a  number  of  other  iriindT 
f°<>  a  portion  of  the  midSand!  l^e 
island  of  Chlloe  is   for  thT^ost  nart 

tracts  of  it  are  still  unexplored  ^ 
chief  town  is. San  Carlos,  or  aS  The 
exports  consist  chiefly  'of  ttXr  from 
\^/°'^^  °^-  *^*  ^and  and  the  mS?- 
'a?*'-  P»e  climate  is  healthy  but  V^y 
wet.  Area  of  the  province  8KBt  i; 
miles ;  pop.  91,022.       ''"*^'°'*'    **'*<»   »«• 

Chilognatlia,  ^hilopoda.  See 
Cnilon  (kilon)  or  Chilo.  one  of  the 
ninlTn^f  .».^!..l«u""l^^_  about  the  begin- 


„.  ---i  ., —  .-v-uiiDucu  uuuui  ine  oegin- 
Si^?  "^  ^''1  ^'^^l"  century  b.c,  and  was  a 
native  of  Sparta,  and  one  of  the  Ep^-  • 

«ay;^'i"^e?tanr^-  '"  '=«"^^«"''  ^  ">» 
Chimsera,  Chimeba  (kl-me'ra),  a 
u      ..L.  'Classical   myth,  a   tirp- 

breathing  monster,  the  foreparts  of 
whose  b«ly  were  those  of  a  lion?  the 
middle  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  of 
a  dragon.  Thus  the  name  came  to  be 
UMd  for  an  unnatural  production  of  the 

Chimeera  IH'""?*^'"^'  a  genus  of  car- 
♦I,  1  u  t^asnnous  fishes.  Almost 
the  only  known  species  is  the  Chimara 
monstrOsa,   which   inhabits  the   northern 

«emnj7»,  and,  from  its  two  pairs  of  laree 
teeth,  rabbuMsh     There  is  but  one  ri§! 

S/°fi'  "A  i^".  ^  terminates  i#^ 
point,  the  fish  having,  on  the  whole  a  sin- 

fr^'  "iSE^'S?.?®-  ^'  s«'*l«m  exceeds  3  feet 

nMr^ll  sometimes  appUed  to  the  northern 
chimaera  because  of  its  gorgeous  coloring. 
In  the  southern  hemisphere  there  is  an- 
other species  ci  chimara   (Callorhvnchua 

^S™IS'*/^'    ^1'"*^   ,°^««    elephant- fi>h,   so 
named  from  its  prolonged  snout,  which  is 
bent  backward  into  a  hook-like  form.    The 
color  18  satiny-white  mottled  with  brown 
M^n^size   it    resembles   the   northern' 

ChimboraZO  ^/him-bo-ra'zO),amoun- 
«— _i  ,  ^  .  *"'°  "^  Ecuador,  in  the 

province  of  Quito.  About  00  mOes  s.  by 
w  of  Quito :  Tat.  about  2»  s.  Though  not 
the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Andes.  It  rises 

level  of  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  per- 


petual snow  2600  feet  from  the  sooimit 
and  upwards.  In  1880  it  was  aaoeS 
Wh5SS  top  for  the  first  time  by  wSTe! 

Chimere  l""'?f^>',.  ^e  opp«r  «>be 

o  K-  u  to  which  the  lawn  sleeves  of 

a  bishop  are  attached. 

Chillies  <chima)/  a  species  of  music, 
^^^y  t  ?»««l»anically  produced  by  the 
eteokes  of  hammers  against  a  series  of 
bells,  tuned  agreeably  to  a  given  musi- 
cal scale.  The  hammers  are  lifted  by 
levers  acted  upon  by  metallic  pins,  or 
wooden  pegs,  stuck  into  a  large  bairel. 
wUch  IS  made  to  revolve  by  do<*work 
and  is  so  connected  with  the  ^idni 
part  of  the  clock  mechanism  that  it  if 

of  «i.i°°**°°  ,?y  **  »*  certain  iSte"aU 
of   time,    usually   every   hour,   or   everv 

2E*'i  °'  an  tour.  ^The  chime  m^l 
anism  is  sometimes  so  constructed  Sat 
JL^fi*;  ^  played  Uke  a  piano^  b^  JSth 
the  fist  instead  of  the  fingers. 
Chimney  (chim'ni),  an  erection 
...  *  generally  of  stone  or  brick 
^Sntaining  a  passage  by  which  the  smoke 
afr*  ?n%v  ^""ace  escapes  to  the  open 
Si«.     t  ^^^^  "^"^  the  first  chimneys  we 

SfrLf  ;=•*§"  a  chimney  is  the  more 
f«  £^L"  '**  draught,  provided  the  fire 
air*if*l.*°;^**  *^^"t  *»>«  column  Sf 
»nf^i/?*''j'***^"«*  *l>e  tendency  of  the 
to  tht  Hifri?"^  upwards  is  in  pro^rtion 
hi^  difference  of  weight  betw^  the 
S^h,m«  *^5  *°**  chimney  and  an  eqSl 
column  of  external  air.  Smoky  chiin- 
neys  may  be  caused  either  by  the  orM- 
^Va  °'  i'*^*''.  b«««ng8  obstructing*^  the 
wnts  of°Jir**^i°5  "^  *°  irregula°rM,r' 
S  ♦!  «  '^'."'^  •'y  improper  construction 
?h«  ^''k- ^"'P'*<*n^°<*  adjacent  parts  of 
K%STbi;- fixT?:  first  may  g^'eraUy 
DC  cured  by  fixing  a  chimney-not  of  a 
-articular   construction,    or   a    revolving 

^y'^LalV^?  narrowing  of  ?he  chim' 
drauSt       ^"  ««°"»"y  "eate  a  better 

Chimney-piece,  the  assemblage  of 
iuM  aroiimi  «.«  „«  architectural  dress- 
Ihf  fiSaee  S  a^S^V'"'  constituting 

Chimney-swallow,   see  Swaiuw. 

Chimpanzee    (fhim-pan'z^).   the   na- 

the  same  gonns  as   the   iorilla      xm^lZ 
law  ud  powerfbl  a.  th,",S,rin,.°<'Ll£ 
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the  onng,  it  has  the  hair  on  its  fore- 
arm turned  backwards,  but  differs  from 
it  in  haTiof  an  additional  dorsal  verte- 
bra and  a  thirteenth   pair  of  ribs.     It 
walks  erect  better  than  most  of  the  apes. 
It  feeds  on  fruits,  often  robs  the  gardens 
of  the  natives,  and  constructs  a  sort  of 
nest  among  the  branches.     It  is  common 
in  menageries,  where  it  shows  much  in« 
telligence  and   duoility.     It   has   a   great 
many  human  characteristics  and  brcomes 
readily  domesticated.     The  keeper  of  oee 
of  the  great  zoological  gardens  tells  of  one 
chimpanzee  who  had  been  trained  to  somn 
extent,  conducting  himself  very  creditably 
at  the  dinner  table  and  at  receptions  held 
In  his  honor.     He  was  very  fond  of  the 
costumes  made  for  him,  and  had  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  fop.    When  a  suit 
began  to  be  faded  or  torn,  he  would  ex- 
press his  disgust  by  sulking;    and  on  the 
appearance  of  the  now  clothes  he  would 
cense  the  plaintive  sounds  that  had  ex- 
pressed   his    grief    and    after    being    re- 
arrayed  would  beg  for  the  discarded  rai- 
ment and  tear  it  to  shreds  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  his  being  compelled  to  wear 
It  again.     The  head  of  the  chimpanzee  is 
remarkable  for  the  large  development  of 
the  ears,  which  stand   prominently  from 
the  sides  of  the  head. 
Ch.ill&  Republic  of,  a  political  division 
'of  Asia,  extending  from  latitude 
18"  to  60°  N.,  and  from  longitude  74"  to 
134*    B.,    area    3,341,515    square    miles, 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  conti- 
nent  of   Europe.     It   consists   of   China 
Proper  (which  now  includes  Manchuria), 
and   the  outlying  dependencies  of  Sinki- 
ang,  Chinese  Turkestan  and  Tibet.     It  is 
bounded   N.  w.,    n.   and   N.  e.    by   Asiatic 
Russia,   along  a  frontier  extending  some 
flOOO  miles,  e.  by  Korea  and  those  parts 
of  the  Pacific  known  as  the  Yellow  Sea 
and  China  Sea ;  s.  and  s.  w.  by  the  China 
Sea,    French    Indo-China,    Upper   Burma 
and  the  Himalayan  states.     It  is  narrow- 
est in  the  extreme  west.     Chinese  Turke- 
stan, along  the  meridian  of  Kashgar  (76" 
B.),  has  a  breadth  of  but  250  miles.     It 
rapidly  broadens  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  area  is  over  1800  miles  across  in  a 
direct  n.  and  s.  line.     Its  greater  length 
is  from  the  N.    .  corner  of  Manchuria  to 
the  s.  w.  confines  of  Tibet,  a  distance  of 
31(X)  miles  in  a  direct  line.    Its  seaboard, 
about  5000  miles  following  the  indenta- 
tions of  the   coast,   is   wholly   in   China 
Proper.    China  Proper  occupies  the  east- 
ern and  southeastern  part  of  the  republic, 
and  including  the  three  Mancburian  prov- 
incea  of  Feng-tien,  Kirin,  and  Hei-lung- 
ehiang,  la  divided  into  twenty-one  prov- 
inces. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  CHINA. 

Province  Are*,  sq-m.  PopuUtion 

ChekUmg 36.680  17,00a00D 

Chih   H5,830  32,571,000 

Fokien   (Fukien)  46.332  13.100.000 

Hoium....     67,964  2^000,000 

Hunan 83,398  23.600,000 

Hupeh 71,428  24,900,000 

Kaosu 125,483  SMW.OOO 

Kianssi 09,408  14,600,000 

KiangHU 38,610  17,300,000 

Kwangsi 77,220  6,500,000 

Kwanstung 100.000  27,700,000 

Kwcichau    67,182  11,300.000 

Nganbwuv 54,826  17,300,000 

Shan-ni 81,853  10,000,000 

Sban-tung   55,984  29,600,000 

ehfn-si 75,290  S.800,000 

Si'j-chuen    218,533  23,000,000 

Yun-nan 146,714  8,500,000 

Manchuria  363,700  14,017,000 

Total  for  China  and  Man-  ^.^— — — 

churia  . .   1 ,896,515  331.188,000 

Sinkiang  and  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan    081,800  2,491,000 

Mancburian  Military  Or- 
ganisation    1,700.000 

Other  Dependenciea 760.000 

Tibet   463,200  6,500,000 

Grand  Total 3,341,516  342,630,000 

Peking  is  the  capital.  There  are  many 
large  and  populous  cities. 

Physical  Features. — Great  part  of  the 
country  is  not  well  known.  The  coast 
line  forms  an  irregular  curve  of  about 
2500  miles.  It  is  not  deeply  penetrated 
by  gulfs,  the  only  one  of  great  extent 
being  that  of  Pe-chi-le  in  the  northeast, 
but  numerous  indentations  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  form  safe  and  capacious 
roadsteads  are  found  in  every  quarter. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  fringe  of  islands 
and  islets,  the  largest  of  which  are  For- 
mosa and  Haiuan.  The  Gulf  of  Pe- 
chi-le,  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  China 
Sea  wash  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
shores,  and  are  subject  to  the  destructive 
storms  called  typhoons.  The  inland 
boundaries  are  formed  mainly  by  Ton- 
quin,  Burmah,  Tibet,  and,  on  the  north, 
partly  by  the  Great  Wall  separating 
China  from  Mongolia,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  human  structure-,  being 
an  artificial  barrier  1500  miles  long. 
Two-thirds  of  the  interior  are  estimated 
to  be  mountainous.  The  general  slope 
is  from  west  to  east,  and  the  mountains 
are  a  continuation  of  those  of  Tibet  and 
Central  Asia.  The  great  Kuen-lun  range 
throws  off  branches,  the  Tsing-Ling,  Fu- 
niu-shan  and  Mu-ling,  which,  running 
eastward  between  the  great  valleys  of 
the  Hoang-"ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang,  tra- 
verse almost  the  whole  breadth  of  China. 
Further  north  the  Nan-shan  branch  of 
the  Ka«&-lua  range  runs  under  varicos 
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where  extensive  chains  such  aaX.  N^Tn' 

these   mountain   systems,   and   folfo^e 

ChiSS  fl  '  h"°  '*'?  **"  K'eat  rivers  of 
ki-nif'  H*  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse- 
kiany.     Here  lie  the  central  and  richest 

fhTlowpr  n  ^'"r-.  O'^  both  sides  of 
ine  lower  Iloang-ho  is  an  immense  delta 

IhT^  *°''  °^  unparalleled  fertiUty.  Aa 
they  approach  the  seacoast  the  two 
VanZ-r  ^°°°«<=t«d  by  the  Grand  Caill° 
i,«„^^^^'°  '^°«^*»'  tbus  completing  a 
magnificent  system  of  inland  navigation. 
The  Hoang-ho  has  changed  its  lower 
t?pTplH"*^"''^"'5?«'  ''°d  is  subject  to 
ff!    ''"A""*   *?<*   disastrous    floods.      Be- 

frihf  f  *^**®  .J:'''^'"^  a°d  t»»«r  numerous 
tributaries,  the  most  deserving  of  notice 
?i^»«w    Se-kiang  in   the  south,   of  <»n- 

importance,  having  at  or  near  its  em- 
bouchure   Canton.    Hong-Kong   and    Ma- 

smailfr"**  9^  ^'^^«'  ^"-^h.  though  much 
smaller,  forms  a  waterway  between 
Peking  and  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-le.  Thfre 
are  a  number  of  lakes,  mostly  of  no  trlat 
8ize;   the  largest  is  d'ung-tinK    near  thp 

aKt''270^S^  "'l""  '^  dSfernce*'of 
aoout  J70  miles.  A  remarkable  featiirp 
of  the  surface  of  Northern  China  itthl 
deposit  of  Ioc»«.  a  brownish-yellow  earth 
of  great  fertility,  which  cov.rs^n  fS 
mense  area  both  of  mountain  and  valley 
and    enables    agriculture    to    be    success- 

&  ^et         *•*   *•""   ^"'""^^  °^   tS^  «"• 

uS>nTn"*t~'^J'  greater  part  of  China 
oeiongs  to  the  temperate  zone,  but  it 
has  what  is.caUed  an  excessive' climat" 
*  *^Sky«  1^  summer  the  heat  ranVea 
from  90°  to  100»  in  the  shade!  whflethf 
winter  is  so  cold  that  the  rivers  are  usu^ 
ally  frozen,  from  December  to  March 
At  Shanghai,  lat.  31°  20'.  the  maximum 
temperature  reaches  100°,  and  the  St^ 

St  ^nl'VTV-  V  below  freSg 
pW»  '^-^  Fahr.).  In  the  south  thi 
H,m^**.  \?  °/  a. tropical  -haracter.  the 
summer  heat  rising  to  120°.     Here  the 

^oJ^  K*'*^**  regularity,  and  divide  the 
year  between  them.     Among  the  weatM? 

[«r  T-T.L*'  tyPboons,  from  the  Chi- 

B«e   Ta-fung,    or   'great   wia^.'     They 
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?ifT.!£i.'\"  to  conunit  great  devastation, 

Hmafi'  ''*i?P*'^  -""?  «**ay"  give  S 
timery  notice  of  their  appr^'ach  that 
preparaUons  can  be  made.  The  Hoang- 
S?«ffJ"*  Yang-tse-kiang  basins  have  a 
pretty  equable  temperature,  due  to  the 
soft  moist  winds  of  the  Padfic. 

iVodMc^ton*,— China    is    weU    supplied 
with  minerals,  induding  gold.  sUver,  co^ 

arJ'vlr^  *"**  ,''*''«'•  .'"««»»«'  and  there 
are  very  extensive  coal-fields,  though  tha 
quantity  raised  from  them  is  comoai^ 
fhi« ^  """f"-  .  Salt  is  abundanrand 
there  are   inexhaustible   beds  of  kaolin 

dfffS^,W*°  ''"^^'  ^'"""K  animaU  ft  Si 
tPri-tt*  *?  '^^^tiou  any  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  country;  many  of  them 
•r!,identic,U  with  or  dl'fifer  bu?  Uttie  fSoS 
those  of  Europe.  In  the  south  and 
dente* J^f"«^!f'  'J^'  rhino'ceros  aSd 
^  m?nl  SIt/°'"'l'  ^"^  are  common 
Trild^  ^Jf^'^r^^^^  °*''^r  carnivora  are  the 
oi£  i'^"*'.H'^8er,  lynx,  marten,  etc 
Camels  and  elephants  are  us^  in  «  Ho 

Sal  T%  'C*  i'^f  'wef^Smesticattd' 
animal   is   the   bufifalo.     The   horses  are 

beauti^uf -^rp^t     ^r°«  birds  thTmos? 

aswpii  «"*'  l"?*™  '°  all  inland  waters 
as  well  as  on  the  coast,  the  natural  suddIv 
being  immensely  increased  by  arti"S 
means.     As  regards   the  florS^f"chinl 

saeo  ^XV^  K°  ^^^  «""t^  <  cocoa  and 
sago  palms,  banana,  pandanus  etc  ^ 
subtropical  farther  nortS;  and  Still  fiil 
ther  north  a  number  of  plants  and  tr^^ 
prevail  identical  with  or  cloi^fy  J^n 
to  those  of  middle  Europe.  Flowerin* 
plants,  shrubs  and  treefare  s7  ex^ 
Th'^'hf'.^h**'"",'^^"*  \»  *«  f^^"*  a  f«aturl 
of  usPs^n'^'h/'K'?*  *^^  immense  number 
^„il      ,     JT^'^'^b  it  IS  put,  is  one  of  the 

d  ^"^^f^f'  *'''"'  0«lf«'  the  chestnut! 
nazei,     pines,     yew,     walnut,     etc       btp 

?r"es°^bS  *'r,  ^^«^  and'Smphor 
trees  abound.  Azaleas  are  exceedinfflv 
numerous:  other  flowering  plants  we 
the  camellm,  rose,  passion-flower,  aictus 

in^'Tarip'S'^'  '^''  ^r''"  are'abuTdint 
ana  varied.  The  soil,  especiallv  of  thp 
country  comprising  the  two  great  river 
basins  18  extremefy  fertile,  and  agricul- 
ture has  always  been   held  in  high  ven- 

Vc^dZV^'""- ,  «'?«•  I'  the  princiSl 
Thp   -^L^K  popple    is   the   staple  crop. 

Jrelt"n«rf"if"7v*'^  P'^i''^  which  cover  r 
fStl*  ^"}  °'.  *'^«  surface  are  admirably 
m-tP„*^  for  its  culture,  and  byTarefil 
management    yield    amazing    cropr     In 

iofl  riof  IV-'l  *?  "■  ^f -^"y  "a^fed  dry" 
sou  nee.  which  is  cu  tivated  like  anv 
other  cereal.  Wheat,  barley  and  mirfpf 
"e  Jbe  other  chief  gr^in  crops  O  her 
STfP?  *r^*^^'  buclwheat,  a  great  t" 
nety   of  beans,   peas  and   pul^  Jea«^ 
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ally,  ragar-cane,  tobacco  and  vegetable* 
in  endkM  Tariety;  including  potatoes, 
turnips,  etCf  and  at  the  porta  the  best 
European  aiid  American  vegetables.  Va> 
rieties  of  tlie  cabbage  tribe  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  the  oil  extracted 
from  the  seeds.  Three  plants  of  the 
greatest  economical  importance  to  China 
are  the  mulberry,  cultivated  to  provide 
food  for  silkworms,  cotton  and  tea,  the 
last  formerly  regarded  as  exclusively  a 
Ohinese  prodaet.  Hie  opium  poppy  was 
extenrively  grown  until  recent  years,  when 
awakened  public  sentiment  enforced  legla- 
lation  to  prohibit  its  cultivation. 

Manufaoturet. — In  arts  and  indus- 
try the  Chinese  have  made  considerable 
progress.  One  peculiar  feature  in  their 
processes  is  the  general  absence  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  preponderance  of  man- 
ual labor.  Among  the  chief  industries 
is  the  silk  manufacture,  which  produces 
flome  varieties  of  stufts  unsurpassed 
anywhere.  £ver)1>ody  wears  silks;  it  is 
the  prescribed  attire  of  high  officers. 
The  finer  kinds  of  it  form  the  ordinary 
dresses  of  the  opulent,  while  the  poorest 
manage  to  deck  themselves  in  coarser,  if 
not  on  common,  at  least  on  gala  davs. 
The  embroidery  of  silk  is  carried  on  to 
an  amazing  extent  Cotton  goods  are 
also  largely  made,  though  great  quan- 
tities of  European  and  American  manu- 
factures are  also  imported.  Flax  is  not 
grown,  but  a  good  substitute  for  it  is 
found  in  the  fibers  of  two  or  three  plants, 
from  which  the  beautiful  grass-cloth, 
similar  in  appearance  to  linen,  is  exten- 
sively woven.  Woolens  are  made  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  The  porcelain  of 
China  has  been  famous  from  the  earliest 
periods,  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
finest  forms  of  it  was  long  known  to  the 
Chinese  alone,  though  their  productions 
are  now  surpassed  by  those  of  Europe. 
In  lacquered  ware  the  Chinese  continue 
unsurpassed.  In  working  in  metals  they 
have  only  attained  to  mediocrity.  The 
metallic  products  most  deserving  of  no- 
tice are  gongs,  mirrors,  statuettes  in 
copper  and  bronze,  and  various  kinds  of 
carved,  chased  and  filigree  work,  both  in 
gold  and  silver.  In  a  great  number  of 
minor  articles  the  workmanship  is  ex- 
quisite— fans,  card-cases,  seals,  combs, 
chassmen  of  wood,  ivory,  mother-of- 
pearl,  tortoise-shell,  etc.  Paper  is  maJe 
of  a  great  variety  of  substances,  and  the 
art  of  making  it — ^like  various  others — 
was  practised  in  China  long  before  Eu- 
rope acquired  it.  ,      ,       ^     .  < 

ComfMroe. — ^The  inland  trade  of 
China,  aided  by  its  vast  system  of  water 
communication,  is  of  incalculable  mag- 
nitude,  the   rivers   and   canals   literally 


swarming  with  Junks,  barges,  and  b(Mit* 
of  all  i&es.  Roads,  however,  are  few 
and  bad,  though  railways  recently  have 
received  an  impetus.  Telegraphs  are  be- 
ing rapidly  constructed  by  the  government 
and  tne  telephone  has  been  introduced. 
Under  a  new  postal  system  letters  can  be 
sent  all  over  the  provinces  at  a  imiform 
rat3.  Prior  to  1842  China  rigorously  op- 
posed foreign  trade;  but  the  number  of 
treaty  ports  has  been  gradually  increased, 
and  commerce  has  shown  a  steady  growth. 
The  chief  iwrts  are  Shanghai,  Canton, 
Hankow,  Swatow,  Tientsin,  Ningpo  and 
Poochow.  The  main  articles  of  export 
are  raw  and  manufactured  silk  and  the 
soya  bean ;  the  main  imports,  clothing, 
tobacco,  metals  and  metal  goods.  Tea, 
formerly  the  staple  of  China's  export 
trade,  has  suffered  a  decline  through 
Indian  competition  and  is  now  only  third 
on  the  list  of  exports.  The  total  ex- 
ports and  imports  usually  amount  to  more 
than  $400,000,000.  In  the  year  1911  the 
exports  amounted  to  $377,000,000;  the 
imports,  $471,000,000.  The  usual  unit 
of  money  is  tne  tael,  the  value  of  which 
varies  from  year  to  year;  in  1912  the 
Canton  tael  was  worth  $0,738.  According 
to  the  new  currency  system  ( February  KK 
1914)  only  the  central  government  has  the 
power  of  minting  money.  The  system  in- 
audes  the  silver  tfuan  or  dollar,  half  i/ua>i, 
20-cent  piece,  10-cent  piece  (chio)  ;  the 
nickel  5-cent  piece ;  and  the  copper  2- 
cent,  1-cent  (/en),  5-/»,  2-K  and  1-K  pieces. 
People. — ^The  Chinese  belong  to  the 
Mongolian  race,  but  in  them  its  harsher 
features,  as  represented  in  the  genuine 
Tartars,  are  considerably  softened.  They 
are  generally  of  low  stature,  have  small 
hands  and  feet  (the  last  artificially  made 
80  small  in  the  women  as  to  become  a 
deformity),  a  dark  complexion,  a  wide 
forehead,  black  hair,  eyes  and  eyebrows 
obliquely  turned  upwards  at  the  outer 
extremities.  In  bodily  strength  they  are 
inferior  to  Europeans,  but  superior  to 
most  Asiatics,  and  their  great  assiduity 
and  patient  endurance  of  fatigue  make 
them  valuable  as  laborers.  In  their 
moral  qualities  there  is  much  that  is 
admirable.  They  are  strongly  attached 
to  their  homes,  hold  age  in  respect,  toil 
hard  for  the  support  of  their  families, 
and  in  the  interior,  where  the  worst  kind 
of  foreign  intercourse  has  not  deba^d 
them,  exhibit  an  unsophisticated  simplic- 
ity of  manners  which  recalls  the  age  of 
the  patriarchs.  The  Chinese  use  great 
politeness  in  their  intercourse  with  eacli 
other;  but  there  is  perhaps  a  want  of 
frankness  and  sincerity.  They  scrnpn- 
lonsly  avoid  all  contradiction  and  often- 
five  expressioDg  ia  coareHatioD.    Qms- 


tWIoub  characteKcs    tS.  rM„*L°"i?/   S?*"*  *^  Hisnificant  of  thi.  preMot  spirit 

UDonSh  Chinese  society  i?con^««?niSi*  rM^''"^"'-^!'"'    the    Secretary   ofX 

They   have   ohnmhort   if*        constituted.  Chinege  Juration  at  Rome,  the  adjunct 

wors'hiJVf  th?i?"Serstor9  XririiL*^^  -ecretarieg  Van  and^Chou    and  ^SSr- 

ceremonies  are  r^f^«Ur\^'  ^.rif^V***'?"  ''*"*l'  Prp'eawr  of  Chineae  and  Japanese 

flie  S??onYl'd?ne8"LKy™em     '°  "*  *"*  ^*''""'  '*'  '*^''"*"'  ' "^  '^ 


.Chinese  Mandarin,  Lady.  Boy,  Female  Attendant. 3er 
Bini's-nest  Seller. 


iKious  neiio,  proiesaor  or  unineae  and  Japanese 
'*  M  '°  it  the  School  of  Oriental  Languana  in 
1  four  Naples  and  one  of  the  ffreatest  p^Vflots 
^HS^  >n    tii«    world,      ttcse 

^^ gentlemen  have  studied 

all  known  alphabets  and 
combined  them  to  form 
one  which  shall  repre- 
sent every  sound  in  the 
Chinese    tongue.      He 
alphabet     adopted      by 
them  consists  of  forty- 
two  characters,  of  which 
twenty-three  are  vowels 
and    nineteen    are    con- 
sonants.      With     these 
characters  it  is  possible 
to   write   all   the   words 
used     in     the      vulgar 
tongue  in  any    part   of 
China.       The     art     of 
making  paper  is  said  to 
nave  been  known  in  the 
first       century       after 
Christ ;     printing    from 
wooden    blocks    in    the 
seventh   or  eighth  cen- 
tury, hundreds  of  years 
before     these     valuable 
Europe.  "^^  ''""^  re-Invented  in 

The    Chinese    literature    is    now   verv 
ten«ivp      It  is  remarkable  for  TtsS^ 


classes   are   distinguished:    the   Hterarr 

the  agricultural,  the  artisan  and  the  ffi        rue    f 

Elroper    siiir'i"/Lir'«Tsts'°  ^l   1^^^^'^^'"^^"'^^^'^ 'orit.^'^. 


offieaTTositioTharSXsT;^'  ^rS   Sl?'f?/t^''«  variety   of-subjects-'nlS: 
highly  esteemed  than  birth'.  '°**'^*  rt?t^'p„?,  o^^  accuracy  of  its  historical 

Language  and  Literature  The  Chinp«  ^;T1  :*°^  'l""  **«  ennobling  ideals. 
h  the  most  important  and  molt  w  defv  i^?^  fn.Tl' "''^  **lf  "tefat"™  is'di^ 
Bpread  of  the  so-called  mono^lfabic  lan^  shl  ^nJort,'*"*^^"^^".*-  ?">«  Chinese  cl^ 
guages  of  Eastern  Asia,  in  which  eadi  nhfl'oinWi''^'"  'L'"'  lexicographical  and 
word  is  uttered  bv  a  single  movempnf^f  Philological  work ;  second,  histories  of 
the  organ  of  speech  'nfere  Ts  no  I?nh2  «?«"?"?  ^'H^'  ?*»*'"<'•  Philosophy,  wulio? 
bet,  each  word  being  representwJ  hv  -  »*,w  5  «?.''  ^^^^nces ;  fourth,  WMStiT  and 
«ngle  symbol  or  chaste?.  TW  writ  Znpn;?»  ^'"'^''"^  P^-t'y-  ATHteiiS 
ten  characters  anpearTto  have  been  orii'  ln^tT*h^''l^''J^''  *«««  th«  »««  •▼e- 
inally  hieroglyphics  or  rude  coZs  of  ?he  It-J^*  til*''*f'.  ^"'^''^l  *'«'  «««"«  of 
the  object  designed  to  be  expressed  hv  «nh.t  fi  *•"*  ^l*™**  ^ave  been  the 
them;  but  the  hieroglyphic  featims  havp  fh^^^'  the  magistrates,  the  governors 
ahnost  entirely  disap^Led.  and  mlnvT  Chi^^^^  "**    *••«    ministers    ot 

SV^^^liS  SffiaSL^o^fVer'S^  3?^d^'''%'='"-£  -  ^^  Confucian 
are  built  up  of  other  aymboV'co^M  ^,^5  U\laiS?rci,«"Sen'S!?  hS 
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bMB  Mpended:  the  hlatoriM  are  thoae  of 
ChiiiA  henelf  and  of  the  few  foreign  peo- 
ples with  whom  the  haa  had  any  inter- 
course; the  works  of  the  third  class  are 
thoae  of  the  literati  of  many  ages  and  in- 
clude the  works  of  Taoism  and  Budd- 
hism; the  poetry  is  rich  in  ballads, 
lyrical  and  descriptive  pieces,  eulogies 
and  elegies,  but  contains  no  great  epic. 
Some  of  the  historical  romances  and 
novels  are  of  very  high  order,  although 
fiction  has  never  been  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  as  an  integral  part  of  literature 
proper. 

Education.  Peraiatent  missionary  seal 
and  the  necessity  of  military  reorganisa- 
tion must  be  given  the  credit  for  recent 
progress  in  education.  Until  1906  the 
time-honored  study  of  the  Chinese  classics 
formed  the  only  passport  to  State  em- 
ployment, and  these  were  therefore  the 
textbooks  in  general  use.  Gradually, 
however,  European  methods  supplanted 
Chinese.  One  of  the  first  problems  of  the 
new  republic  was  to  adopt  a  sound  educa- 
tional system,  and  in  1012  the  Ministry 
of  Education  summoned  a  conference  of 
teachers  and  educators,  upon  the  recom- 
mendations o'  which  the  present  system  ic 
based.  Every  city,  town  and  village  is 
required  to  establish  primary  school.i, 
which,  with  the  '  middle '  schools,  are  to 
be  controlled  by  the  provinces  in  which 
they  are  located.  Technical  and  normal 
schools  are  also  provided,  these  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The 
plan  includes  four  government  universi- 
ties— at  Peking,  Canton,  Nanking  and 
Wu-chang,  with  courses  in  literature, 
science,  medicine,  law,  commerce,  agri- 
culture. Education  is  made  compulsory 
and  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  education  of 
girls,  on  manual  training  and  hygiene,  and 
on  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  school 
holiday. 

Religion.  The  chief  religions  in  China 
are  Confucianism,  Taoism  and  Buddhism, 
the  last  of  latest  origin.  Among  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  a  form  of  Buddhism 
prevails,  or  a  curious  mixture  of  religious 
ideas  and  forms.  Attempts  to  introduce 
Christianity  were  made  by  the  Nestorians 
as  early  as  the  6th  century,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  arrival  of  thv;  Jesuits  with 
Father  Ricci  in  1582  that  the  faith  gained 
any  foothold.  The  first  Protestant  min- 
ister was  Robert  Morrison,  who  arrived 
in  1807.  Christian  missions,  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  are  established 
in  every  province  of  China,  and  freedom 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith  has  been 
guaranteed  by  the  Chinese  government 
■inc*  1860.    The  number  of  Roman  Cath- 


olics in  China  is  estimated  at  1,000,000; 
the  number  of  Protestants  at  210,000. 
In  1014  a  bill  prescribing  the  wort!*  ^  of 
Heaven  and  of  Confucius  was  pas*  jj 
the  Administration  Council,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  state  religion,  though  not  pre- 
cluding freedom  of  worship. 

Oov0mment.  The  Chinese  government, 
based  upon  that  of  the  family,  was  for 
many  centuries  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  emperor  united  in  his  person  the 
attribute  of  supreme  magistrate  and  sov- 
ereign pontiff,  and  as  the  '  Son  of 
Heaven  was  in  theory  accountable  only 
to  heaven.  For  more  than  2000  years  he 
was  the  supreme  head  of  the  state,  legis- 
lating by  edict  in  matters  great  and  small. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Ming 
Dynasty  was  overcome  by  the  Manchus  of 
the  north.  The  traditions  of  the  old  au- 
tocracy were  preserved  by  the  Manchus, 
but  for  many  years  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1911,  the  Civil  Service  had  become 
the  real  power  in  the  empire,  while  the 
central  authority  was  but  little  exercised 
over  the  provincial  and  district  adminis- 
tration. Many  reforms  were  initiated  or 
promised  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  em- 
pire; an  executive  body  was  created  and 
a  legislative  body  promised.  By  the  revo- 
lution of  1911-12  the  autocracy  of  the 
emperor  and  the  power  of  the  bureaucracy 
were  merged  into  a  republican  form  of 
government.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  president  and  vice-president,  a 
premier  and  ten  secretaries  of  state ;  the 
legislative  in  an  Adviaory  Council  of  126 
members  (five  from  each  of  the  twenty- 
five  territorial  divisions  and  one  from  the 
district  of  Koko-Nor). 

Railways.  Doctor  Sun  Yat  Sen,  for- 
merly provisional  President  of  the  Chi- 
nese Republic,  has  been  authorized  by  the 
new  Government  to  organize  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  construction  of  70,000  miles 
of  railways  in  China.  In  1875  there  was 
not  a  mile  of  railway  in  China ;  in  1912 
the  total  mileage  was  8000,  of  which  some 
6000  miles  were  operated  and  2000  miles 
more  projected.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
mileage  is  under  foreign  control — one- 
third  in  the  hands  of  Russia  and  Japan, 
another  third  divided  among  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  Belgium  and  tne  United 
States.  Of  lin  ?  built  chiefly  with  Chi- 
nese capital  by  Chinese  engineers,  the 
most  significant  is  the  Peking-Kalgan 
Frontier  Railway,  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Chinese  graduate  of  Yale.  The 
valuation  of  all  lines  not  owned  by  China, 
the  sum  .which  China  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  were  the  Government  to  secure 
control,  is  estimated  at  $280,000,000,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  outstanding  debt  of 
the  republic. 
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total   of  ^finnnn         IW.OOO,   maklnff  « 
Fntii-K     -S"'*^   war   strength.      Under 

V^L^r^  ■*,"?.'•«•  and  this  army  will 

iMolatfon^     nnn'"'"''*.,??**  '^''*«'  another 

J.5"  ^.aj'  be  Instructed  in  the  Principles 
of  two'fle^fS'"';     The   navy  3;?; 

vessell  It  ?«  n^?"^''  '*  numbers  many 
»e88eis.  It  Is  not  very  efficiont  nmi  i. 
scarcely  able  to  clear  the  Sesecoas? 

5re"k.**'HnPd  ""fr.  ^^V^^^^t  the°nTmeroui 
creeKs   and   islets.      It    has   latelv    how- 

bir'.f*L°  T""^  strengthened  by  a  num- 
ber of  steel  corvettes  built  In  England 
and  Germany.  The  fuU  complement  of 
the  navy  is  about  2500.     A  scheme  for 

SovfZf*;"'"*!"'"^  °(  *•>«  Chinese  navy 
provides  for  the  overhauling  of  the  dock- 

gene?;ilr"'«^^H'  f^^'l  "nd  the  JeraJ^Sl 
generally,  and  later  fbr  the  buildin*  t,t 
new  batUeshiDs.  cruisers,  '"t^.     ^"^  ^ 

Chinese  is  shrouded  in  fable,  but  it  is 
certain  that  civilization  had  advanced 
much  among  them  when  it  was  only  l^ 

£n^^'  ..^1^^''°^  dynasty,  which  was 
ah^?,f  liSX  Woo-'^ang,  and  lasted  from 
about  1100  Bc.  to  258  B.c.,  is  perhaps 

Jnw/^I'JI^''*  ^^^^  ^?  ^  regarded  as  his- 
toric, and  even  of  it  not  much  more  is 
historic  than  the  name.  Under  Ling- 
r«iiC'  °n®  ?^  j**"*  sovereigns  of  this  dy- 
nasty, Confucius  is  said  ;-  have  been 
born,  some  time  in  the  sixth  vcntury  b.c. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  i^riod 
during  which  this  line  of  sovereignrheW 
\^^^*^^^%  ?.?P^«^.  to  ''a^e  been  a  num- 

strife  with  one  another.  Chow-siang, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  Tsin  dynas^ 
Z\  f^om  which  China  takes  its  name. 
f?i<l?-i*^®o!SP*'^°'^*;;,o^*'"  ^^^  rivals. 
JJl^^  S°^^^  ^f-  M^  great-grandson, 
a  national  hero  of  the  Chinese,  w!j«  the 
Jirst  to  assume  the  title  of  '  Hoang*  (em- 
peror), and  called  himself  Che-BToang-H. 
lie  ruled  over  an  empire  nearly  co- 
terminous   with    modern    China    proper 
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hL^J***°  ^^*  «^»  *»"  (which  see), 
n "S?f  Tartan,  wu  be»ua^2i4  M. 

Sub^quenUy  the  empire  broke  up  into 
tLree  or  more  itatea.  and  a  long  perSS 

!^«  iii".  "**?  ■  stronf  ruler  managed  to 
conaoUdate  the  empire,  but  thTattack* 
of  the  Tartar,  were  now  cauiSif  S 
trouble.  In  the  thirteenth  cenTSry  the 
Mongols  under  Jenghi.  Khan  and  hfs  wn 
Ogdai  conauered  China,  and  in  1269  the 

latter  ascended  the  throne  and  founded 
the  Mongol  dynasty.  Hi.  ninth  deaeea^ 
««-*".  ^^^^  ''??»  »»»•  thitmerand  a 

A\^m  ,J^  *  #  *•"  P*"""  ofHttngwu. 
A  long  period  of  peace  ensued,  but  was 

of  t« J?^  ascendency,  and  after  a  war 
~nt^'r°*r**''^°  y««rs  founded  tfef  re- 
T^i  JEf  **f  .?,y°J?»*y  in  the  per^n  of 
TunKchi,  establishing  their  capital  in  the 

2?i&"thet'  „°Ji  ^'^^^'  whkh"*wa2 
nearer    their    native    country    and    m. 

•ourcea  than  the  old  capitS  N^nkiST 
2JhH^hI^''?*  authentic  accounts  of  Ohffi 
published  in  Europe  are  those  of  Marco 
Polo,  wno  visited  the  country  in  thrtW^ 
teenth  century.  The  first  British  to- 
tercourse  was  attempted  under  Que?D 
EliMbeth  in  159«.  and  a  trade  waTstTl? 
wquenUy  established  by  the  EaS^India 
^mpany,  but  no  direct  IntewMurM  £^ 
tween   the   governments   t«)k   pS^  «n 

1792  '""a*'"^  **'  h^^  iSfcartS^;  in 
»  ^"  u  ^  "o?"**  o'  trouble  arose  when 

&e  t™i«  is  9k*'.'°»  *°d  «»teblishS™ 
itfi1„„*™**^  i°  **"■  deleterious  drug  in 
°f°">™  of  the  protests  of  the  Chinese 
authorities.  The  trouble  reached  ^ 
climax  in  1839.  when  |20.00oSoO  worth 
of  .  opium  was  seiaed^and  destrosS 
This  led  in  1840  to  the  'Opium  wLr' 
in  which   the  Chinese  were  evPi^l« 

S  Ih^  fi^i'°,5.  consented  to  thToSiifaS 
^Li  M^®  ^^  o'  Canton,  AmoyrM 
me«iaSlf^?h»^°^  .Shanghai  to  %rK 
H^rT- 1?  ■•  t°®  cession  of  the  island  of 
f!o°«i^on«r  to  the  Briflsh  in  perpSnltv 
S?A  hv%Sf''??K^.°*  °'  «21,OOO.dSo1toffi 

dynasty,   which    he  caUed   that  rf  Ku 
Pmg.  or  Universal  Peac^  AlLfi  ^ 
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ptriod  of  dril  war  tb«  Tai*9lagNb«IUoB 
WM  at  loifUi  rappnMad  in  looS.  chiefly 
by  Um  Asertiou  of  0«ner»l  Gordon  and 
otlMr  British  and  American  ofBcera  at 
the  head  of  tlie  Chlneae  army.  In  Octo- 
ber, 18B6,  the  crew  of  a  veaael  belong- 
ing to  Uonf-Kong  were  seised  by  the 
Chinese.  The  men  were  afterwards 
brought  baclL  but  all  reparation  or  apol- 
ogy was  refused  by  the  British.  The 
day  of  arbitration  between  stroog  and 
weak  natiqns  had  not  yet  com«.  A  war 
with  China  commenced,  in  which  the 
French  took  part  with  the  British.  The 
war  ended  in  1868  with  the  concession 
of  new  adTantagea  by  China,  but  it 
broke  out  again  a  year  later  and  in 
1860  the  British  and  French  forces  uc- 
cupied  Peking,  this  being  followed  by 
the  ruthless  aestruction  of  the  summer 
palace  of  the  emperor.  There  was  a 
seccmd  revolt  that  benia  in  1804,  con- 
tinuing until  1868.  War  was  declared 
between  China  and  Japan  on  July  31, 
1894.  Japan,  by  a  series  of  brilliant 
▼ietories,  both  on  land  and  sea,  brouxht 
the  war  to  an  end  in  April,  1886. 
Corea  was  declared  indepeadent,  For- 
mosa ceded  to  Japan,  and  China  was 
forced  to  pay  a  very  large  war  indem- 
nity. Trouble  of  a  difFerent  kind  came 
in  1900,  when  an  organisation  of  Chin- 
ese called  the  Boxers,  infected  by  the 
general  hatred  of  foreigners  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  apparently  secretly  instigated 
by  the  gpyemment,  attacked  the  embas- 
sies in  Peking.  Tne  unwarranted  occu- 
ration  of  Chinese  territory  by  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia,  may 
have  been  an  inspiring  cause  of  this 
antiforeign  sentiment.  As  the  Chinese 
authorities  took  no  steps  to  suppress  the 
outbreak,  an  army  of  rescue,  composed  of 
troops  of  the  various  powers,  marched 
upon  and  took  Peking,  rescuing  the  min- 
isters and  holding  that  city  until  China 
had  agreed  to  pay  a  large  indemnity  and 
to  punish  the  principal  offenders.  The 
indemnity  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  $337,000,000,  an  exaggerated 
amount  of  which  the  United  States  re- 
mitted its  share  some  years  later,  much 
to  the  gratitude  of  China.  Russia  had 
occupied  the  Chinese  province  of  Man- 
ehuria  during  the  outbreak,  and  her  dis- 
inclination to  restore  it  led  to  the  great 
war  of  1004-06  with  Japan,  ending  in 
Russian  defeat.  During  this  recent 
period  the  spirit  of  reform  and  protrress 
above  spoken  of  was  active  in  China, 
the  telegraph  became  a  common  need, 
many  railroads  were  built  or  projected, 
and  the  ancient  emnire  showed  a  pro- 
nounced purpose  to  adoot  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  western  world.    In  1908  the 


emperor  Kwang-Reu.  who  had  succeeded 
as  a  child  in  18«S,  died,  and  with  him  the 
dowager  empress  Tsse  Hsi  An,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  the  actual  rulur 
in  China.  A  new  emperor  Pu  Yi,  a 
young  child,  succeeded,  under  the  re- 
gency of  Prince  Chun,  his  father. 

Under  the  heading  Oovemment  the  im- 
portant legislative  events  of  1910  have 
been  given.  In  1011  a  series  of  histori- 
cal events  took  place  of  so  momentous 
a  character  as  to  call  for  more  extended 
description.  The  discontent  with  Man- 
chu  domination,  which  had  given  rise  to 
the  Tal-ping  rebellion,  now  made  itself 
manifest  in  an  insurrection  that  prom- 
ised to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the 
governmental  conditions  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  An  important  step  was  taken 
in  this  direction  in  the  spring  of  1911. 
when  the  newly-constituted  legislative 
body,  called  as  a  'consultative  council* 
in  1010,  but  which  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  a  parliament  from  the  start, 
forced  the  Grand  Council  of  the  empire 
to  acknowledge  Itself  a  ministry  respon- 
sible to  the  National  Assembly.  The 
government  had  agreed  to  change  the 
date  of  the  promised  parliament  from 
1916  to  1913,  and  the  assembly  under- 
took to  work  out  a  national  budget,  em- 
bracing a  regulation  for  popular  parlia- 
mentary elections.  Those  steins  towards 
the  inauguration  of  a  constituional  mon- 
archy doubtless  aided  to  develop  the  in- 
surrectionary senHment  latent  in  the  pop- 
ulace, and  in  August,  1911,  an  outbreak 
of  a  threatening  character  took  place  in 
the  southern  province  of  Szechuen,  its 
ostensible  cause  being  a  popular  pro- 
test against  the  government  programme 
of  nationalizing  the  railways  and  build- 
ing them  with  the  aid  of  foreign  loans. 
The  insurrection  soon  gained  head  and 
spread  with  remarkable  rapidity  through 
Southern  China,  quickly  becoming  a  de- 
clared purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Man- 
chu  dynasty  and  restoring  the  old  Chin- 
ese ascendency.  The  leaders  were  very 
radical  in  their  views  and  almost  from 
the  start  the  project  of  replacing  the 
monarchy  by  a  republic  was  openly 
broached.  City  after  city  was  taken  by 
the  rebels,  until  nearly  the  whole  of 
China  south  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  was 
in  their  hands.  The  government,  dis- 
mayed by  the  growing  revolt,  hastily 
offered  concessions  of  amazing  character, 
but  the  rebellion  went  on.  new  cities 
were  occupied,  many  of  the  imperial 
troops  joined  its  ranks,  and  the  fleet 
was  surrendered.  Severe  fighting  took 
place  at  Hankow,  which  was  retaken 
from  the  rebels  by  the  imperialists,  many 
of  its  inhabitants  massacred  and  great 
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RS?w2L?";i.***'  •*v™*-    A*  *•»•  •»<*  »' 

H*^  M?.  *  V  S?"'""?  centered  aruund 
the  city  of  Nankin*,  in  which  a  aimilar 
maaaacre  and  conlfagration  by  the  im- 
perlaliata  had  talcen  place,  iuan  Shi- 
aai,  a  man  of  atriltiug  ability  and  the 

tepted  the  post  of  prime  miniaterf  and 
vigorous  -tepB  were  tnlcen  to  ?e^ver  the 
InL'ia^Tl  ^^^  i"«urreotioD  also  w2a 
th^^w,*^  ''^S;:"''"/?'  f-*-"'  ability,  among 
inem    Wu    Ting    Fang,    former    Chinm 

™«'"«t«';  to  the  Vnite/'st^rer  NaSte 

!^l  «n  Southern  China,  was  taken  by  the 
revolutionistH  after  a  severe  struggle.  The 
province  of  Shnn-tun».  of  which  Canton  is 

r«n.  mI"*"';  ''T'"*"^  '*««"  *°  independent 
republic,  electing  aa  president  lt8  7oraer 
*i<*r..y,  and  Yuan  Shl-Kai.  apparently 
hopeless  of  saving  the  Manchu  dynaaty. 
agreed  to  an  armistice  and  the  holdlna 
ot  a  convention  at  Nanking  for  the  pur- 
jM.se  of  seeking  a  satlMfactory  solution  of 
he  governmental  problem.  On  February 
'n;„  I  "'i^l'**  ^fanchii  dynasty  ab<licate<l. 
the  revolutionary  .ielegates  at  Nanking 
.•  lectod  as  i.rovintnal  president  of  China. 
I'r.  ,Niin  \at  Sen,  a  reformer  who  had 
l.eeii  aetive  in  organizing  the  revolt.  Yuan 
Mii-I\ai  prwrnier  of  the  emnire  wbs  mib. 
MHjuentlv  made  president  of'tif;  repubul 

h  r'nV».'  ^^^^'  *^^''"'  «l.efinitely  aJSumS 
her  place  among  the  nations.  The  repre- 
Nentutives  met  at  Peking  and  cousUtilted 
the  House  of  Parliament— the  Uouse  of 
Uepresentatives  with  596  members  acd 
^li5®°S*^,;?"^  274  members.  In  Do- 
f.tm.'S'/  ^^^^'  ^^"^  President  announc«l 
Hon  inn"  ^■"Pefo^-  This  led  to  a  rebel- 
uoo  and  a  speedy  restoration  of  the 
••«pubhc     He  died  in  June,  1916,  and  was 

Xi^.'^.n'*L¥  ^'"ir  H»°«-  -A  "«ond 
bv  -^'^^nfwf^^*""*  the  empire  was  made 
by  an  ambitious  general  in  1917,  but  this 

fej^^K"^  l^"^-.  ^"t^""  in  1017  Chiia 
joined  the  nations  m  war  with  Germany, 
bu'  took  no  active  i)art.  The  Chinese 
reMesentatives  refused  to  sign  the  peace 
treaty  with  German jr,  in  1919.  because  it 
included  clauNcs  assigning  German  rights 
m  Shantung  to  .Japan. 

China  OraSS.  ^oc*»»erlo  nivia,  a 
c      -1  .  plant     of     the    nettla 

4Ta^4ndTJV?  Southern  andVsteS 
Asia  and  the  Asiatic  islands,  and  now 
more  or  less  cultivated  in  many  other 
countnes.  It  yields  a  fiber  which 
CTni;  ^*  ''^^«H«   Propertlesr^d 

Kuftcte.  ristry^'^iri^ni-V 
■sonts  unusual  resistance  ?7the™ff|;.t?^ 
moisture,  and  is  fine  and  silk"  in  apSa?- 

«?e \arffv  t  *^^  ^"  oapa^ilit.i''[h«e 
ire  Hardly  as  yet  known,  though  many 


titolt  hare  bm  mad*  irtth  It  ••  a  Mb- 
j«et  of  mannfacton.  fiae*Btijr  coaaM- 
erable  quantitlea  bar*  b««i  used  la 
Ifr&nce,  and  woveo  both  pore  aod  mixed 
into  various  beautiful  fabrtca.  In  Ens- 
land  auch  article,  aa  ladiaa'  acarli. 
Iiandkerchiefs,  ambreUa*€oven,  ttb,  are 
made  of  it    Hitherto,  bowere^.  iuThifb 

Srice,  owing  to  the  difficalgr  of  prepar- 
If  it  in  a  suitable  form  for  maonfac- 
fUffiAi  *•!?  ^'^  against  iU  ast.  bat  a 
sufflciently  cheap  process  of  preparation 
i?  1?*]°  .'°  J!?^«  ^^  r«»ntiy  invented. 
Cabled  alMoRkem,  A*«m.  K*mii,  or  Rmw^ 

China,  Great  WaU  of,  ^  J^; 

ficial  structure  on  the  face  of  the  aartb! 

It  partiy  forms  the  northern  boundary. 

<"il.»]I[?^?  1°^  ♦■  ^  tbe  deserts  of 
central  Asia,  its  eastern  reaches  the  sea 
to  the  northeastward  of  Peking.  It  was 
erected  as  a  barrier  against  tfie  inroads 
u  the  barbarous  tribes,  and  dates  from 

f^"l  ^}*  "•*'•  J*^  i«^rried  over  height 
and  hollow,  and  avoida  no  inequality  of 
the  Kround,  reaching  in  one  place  the 
height  of  over  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Karth.  gravel,  brick  and  atone  were  used 
in  its  construction,  and  in  some  plaeea  it 
is  much  more  substantial  than  in  otbm! 
Ita  greatest  height,  including  a  parapet 
o°  top.  is  about  SO  feet,  and  it  is  stragtb- 
ened  by  towers  at  regular  dUtanceaT^ 
China  Ink.  •  bl*«  subsUnce.  which, 

water,  forms  a  very  pure  black  indeUUe 
tok.  It  has  been  nsed  in  CJblna  from 
time  immemorial.  There  are  different 
fr^^"!".."' .*K.P?ocea^.  bnt.it  appear; 

»f  cer- 


In!n  nu"»*  by  boiling  the  Juices  ot  cer- 
?«i°  f*^'*JlV  *"''  ''■ter  to  a  syrup,  add- 
ing ***»!,*'''■  *,0»«'>tity  of  gelatine,  and 
then  thoroughly  incorporatfng  the  car- 
bonaceous matter.  Tfiere  is  generSy 
added  some  perfume— a  little  musk  or 
camphor.  The  maas  is  then  made  into 
square  columns  of  different  sises,  which 
are  often  decorated  with  fignris  and 
Chinese     characters.       Many     attempts 

snm»  !7°»M^?^*°  *?****«  Chinese  iik. 
some  of  which  have  been  tolerably  snc^ 
cessful.  Good  Chinese  ink  should  h^ 
t  J^l'^^i!!:"'"'''  «PI>e«rance.  with  a  Sou 
which  becomes  very  conspicuous  on  rab- 

»-♦»!?  1°'"*^''  ^°^  homogeneous,  and  if 
water  be  passed  over  it  it  alroald  not 
k"°  •^Jl.'xwome  streaky.  It  tolndelible 
^^^.^r*''"*'"^^  wlvente.  but  may  be  T? 
moved  someUmes  me<4anically.  '    "^   '^ 

Chinandem   lcbe-nAn-d«'g*).  • 

4«.     w—  J?'^..®'  Central  Amer- 

ica.  Nlcaragut,  20  miles  northwest  of 


OliiiiaSoot 


Chineie  Szolnilon 


Lwn.    connected    bjr    railway    with    the 
port  of  Oorinto,  and  carrying  on  a  con- 
■iderable  trade.     Pop.  about  12.000. 
Gliina.  ViMit     ^^*  i^i^t  or  rbiiome  of 

ing  riiruhby  plant  cloaely  allied  to  ear- 
■aparilla,  for  wbicb  it  ia  wmetimea  uaed. 

China  Kosc,   i^„Un, 'Suif  o'f 

J:arden  roae  chiefly  derivtHi  from  Rota 
ndieu  and  B.  temperfiorent,  both  natives 
of  China.  Also  a  name  sometlmea  given 
I  tu  Hibi»c*»  roaa  ainentia,  one  of  the 
mallow  tribe,  common  in  China  and  the 
Eaat  Indiea,  and  an  ornament  in  hot- 
houaea. 
fStiinfL  ft^a     that    part   of    the   North 

by  Formosa,  N.  w.  by  China,  w.  by  Anam 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  8.  c  bv  Bor- 
neo, and  E.  by  the  Philippines.  It  con- 
tains numerous  islands,  receives  several 
considerable  rivers,  and  forms  the  im- 
portant Uulfa  of  Biam  and  Tonquin. 
C!lii'na.>xl7ll.rA      porcelain,     the     finest 

uni  na-ware,   ^^^  „,„,t  beautiful  of 

an  the  kinds  of  eartbernware,  so  called 
from  China  being  the  country  which  first 
supplied  it  to  Europeans.  Whan  broken 
it  presents  a  granular  surface,  with  a 
texture  compact,  dense,  firm,  hard,  vitre- 
ous and  durable.  It  is  semitrausporent, 
with  a  covering  of  white  glbsa,  dear, 
smooth,  unaffected  by  all  acids  excepting 
the  hydrufluuric,  and  reHisling  uninjured 
sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Cor  th** 
process  of  manufacture  see  Potterv. 

China  Wax,  t  ^"'k  °\  ^^^  ^^^^' 

»  ited  by  insects  on  a 
deciduous  tree  with  light-green,  ovate, 
serrated  leaves,  cultivated  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Si-chuen  (8su-chuan)  in  Bouth- 
westem  China.  The  insects,  a  species 
of  coccuM,  are  bred  in  galls  which  are 
formed  on  a  different  tree,  an  evergreen 
(a  species  of  Ligustrum  or  privet),  and 
these  ^alls  are  transported  in  great 
quantities  to  tiie  districts  wh<>re  the  wax 
trees  are  grown,  to  the  branches  of 
wbicb  they  are  suspended.  Having 
emerged  from  the  galls  the  insects 
spread  themselves  over  the  branches, 
which  gradually  become  coated  with  a 
white,  waxy  substance,  reaching  in  90 
or  100  days  the  thickness  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch.  The  branches  are  then  lopped 
off  and  the  wax  removed.  It  is  white 
in  color  and  is  chiefly  made  into  candles ; 
it  melts  at  160°,  whereas  tallow  melts 
at  about  95°. 

f|lj|jirtj»  the  p'^pular  name  of  certain 
'  fetid  American  insects,  genus 
Rhyparochrdmut,  resembling  the  bed- 
bug, rery  destructive  to  wheat,  maize, 
ate.,  in  the  Soutkem  and  Western  States. 


Alao  applied  to  the  common  bedbug, 
UJimem  l«c<«lanM«). 

Chincha  IilancU  (;„"'•» '  if  *>i..|} 

islanda  oS  the  coast  of  i'era,  lat  13* 
SH'  B. ;  Ion.  7U*  28'  w.  They  are  granit- 
ic, arid,  and  destitute  of  vegetation ;  and 
the  coasts  bold  and  difflciut  of  access. 
Immense  depiisits  of  guano  used  to  exist 
here,  but  are  now  exhausted,  (luano 
from  these  islands  began  to  be  imported 
into  Europe  on  an  experimental  scale 
about  1832,  and  the  trade  rapidly  grew 
into  importance.  The  Peruvian  govern- 
mc  retained  the  monopoly  of  the  ex- 
po, md  made  It  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  its  revenues. 

ChinohiUa  ^^-^^S^^hn"  KiVr! 

ous  rodents  very  closely  allied  to  the 
rabbit,  which  they  resemble  in  the  gen- 
oral  shape  of  the  body,  in  the  limbs  be- 
ing longer  behind  than  before,  in  the 
conformation  of  the  rootless  molars,  and 
by  the  nature  of  the  fur,  which  is  more 
woolly  than  silky;  but  differing  from 
the  rabbit  in  the  number  of  their  Inciaoni 
and  n  jiars,  in  a  greater  length  of  tail, 
and  also  in  having  broader  and  more 
rounded  ears.  C.  lanigira,  a  species 
about  16  inches  long,  is  covered  with  a 
beautiful  pearly-gray  fur,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  as  stuff  for  muffs,  pelisses,  lin- 
ings, etc.  The  chinchflla  lives  gregari- 
ously in  the  mountains  of  most  parts  of 
S(  i'  \meri<'a,  tnd  makes  numerous  and 
very  deep  burrows.  It  is  of  a  gentle 
nature  and  very  sportive.  The  short- 
tail(><l  chinchilla.  Chinchilla  hrevicaudata, 
of  Peru,  is  decidedly  larger  than  the  com- 
mon chinchilla,  with  relativelv  shorter 
ears  and  tail.  The  general  color  of  the 
fur  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  bluish  gray, 
mottled  with  slaty  black ;  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  body,  us  well  as  the  feet,  being 
white.  The  tail  gradually  becomes  bushy 
towards  the  tip:  its  fur  is  a  mixture  of 
grayish  black,  becoming  darker  towards 
the  ti^>  on  the  upper  surface.  Cuvier's 
chinchilla,  Lajidtum  cuvieri,  is  larger 
than  either  of  the  preceding.  The  length 
of  the  head  and  body  is  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  inches ;  and  the  tail,  exclusive  of 
the  hair  at  the  tip,  is  eleven  to  twelve 
inches.  The  ancient  Peruvians  made  fine 
fabrics  of  chinchilla  wool  for  coverlets  and 
articles  of  clothini;. 

Chinese  Exclusion.  '•'•>«  "P»<i  5°; 

_, .  .  creaseof 

Chinese  immigration  into  the  United 
States  and  the  bitter  opposition  aroused 
by  it  among  the  laboring  classes  in  Cali- 
fornia, led  to  a  treaty  with  China  in 
1880,  partly  restricting  this  immigration. 
As  the  number  of  Chinese  in  this  couo- 


Chingleput 

try    rapiuljr    increaaed   in    the   foUowinc 

f ration  w««  paaaed  by  ConireM  in  1888. 

■one  other  tountrie.*,  nucli  aa  Auatralia 
and  South  Africa.  Thia  So",  of  vidu* 
•Ion  baa  rwentljr  been  applie/by  treat, 
to  Japaneae  laburera.  ' 

Chinrleput  (<'»>inf'fl-put),  or  Cheno- 

«#  J*!.  '^■P***j<u  "in«lu"t«n,  presidency 
of  Madraa.  the  diatrkt.  which  Ilea 
B.  of  Arcot  and  Madraa— area,  abcut 
i^  KJ'SI"  '"'••^•^haa  generally  a  bad 
■on,  brolipn  up  frrnuentlv  by  aranite 
rook..  I'..p.  1.312,l*i.  thia  tract  of 
cuuntry  wua  in   1750  p^d  1763  obUined 

Nabob   of   Arcot     The  town  ia  15  milea 


OhiqnijiiiiU 


of"  lo'Sl ''*'  ^"^  "'  Bengal,  and  haa  a  pop. 

Chiniot  (<l>in'l-ot),  a  town  of  Hlndu- 
f,.  .  atan,  in  the  Punjab,  near  the 
Chenab.    Pop.  about  15,000. 

Chinkapin  (th'nlt'a-pin),  the  Ameri- 
„.  ,  ^  *^  can  dwarf  cheatnut.  gee 
Cheatnut. 

Chin-kiane  ip«  ^  j  L"  t$  ■  ^  °  » '> •  «"• 

r-u.  .         TCHANOKfANO,     a    city, 

^-'j^^P^'  province  of  Kianjcau,  right  bank 
.  }u  Yung-tae-kiang.  near  the  junction 
of  the  Imperial  Canal ;  one  of  the  British 
treaty  ports,  advantageously  situated  for 
trade.  In  1842  U  was  taken  by  the 
British,  after  a  determined  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Manchu  garrison.  It  suf- 
fered severe!,  in  the  Tai-ping  rebellion. 
Pop.  est.  about  168,000. 

Chinoline  'iM"!^"":  c.HtN),  an  oiiv 

.  .  liquid  obtained  by  distill- 
ing quinine  with  potash  and  a  little 
water,  or  by  the  dry  distillation  of  coal. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  antiseptic 
and  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fevers, 
etc. 

Chinon    (,Pl>e-nfin>     a  town  in  France, 
\"  oo"*"?;     Indre-et-Ix)ire,     on     the 

Vienne,  28  miles  s.  w.  of  Tours.     Rabe- 

(T^r^TlT™    *"    '"*    vicinity.      Pop. 

Chinook  Winds  (chm'»k),   warm 

,  .  westerly  winds 
pxpericnced  m  some  parts  of  the  west- 
ern United  States.  --=.  ~. ^.  „u.,„i  i„.,„^,. 

ChmSlira  (chin-su'ra),  a  former  town   ^nipping  SpaiTOW    (^P*'eUa    Boot- 
*     «  ?u    Bengal,    on    the    Hugli,  „„„  v    *°  _!         ...   ,        «'««).    a    com- 

now  part  of  the  city  of  Hugli.     It  was  

the  chief  Dutch  settlement  in  Bengal 
and  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1824 
Chintz,  wtton  cloth   or  calico  printed 

with  flowers  or  other  devices 
in  varioua  colors  and  generally  glazed. 

ChiOCOCCa     ll'^-<VM'''Ha).   a  genus  of 
tropical  plants,  nat.  order 


RuhiaceiB,    eoaaiatiag    of    Haall,    oftM 

yellowlBh  llowera:  fruit  a  white  bem 
??"■  *''?^  ■*«'••  The  bark  of  the  root  <A 
t.ungnifikgt  ia  a  violent  emetic  and  our- 
gative, 

Chionia     i^^^P^'J*).  a  aeaport  town 

loon  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  15  miles  from 
\  enlce.  It  Is  built  partly  on  piles,  and 
1.  f  r?.'2*..''*"l'*J°?  edifices,  ft*  harbor 
les  and  a  coastinc  trade.  Pen.  26,^ 
Chipmunk.  Ph»»'muck.  the  popu- 
..  *^  J  ,'"'  '»»™*  in  America  of 
the  ground  squirrel,  genua  Tamtot. 

Chippendale    <^ip'«n-dAi).  •  atyte 

rm.  r^CT  o'  ruralture  made  br 

Thomaa  Chippendale  and  hia  aon  in  tK 
eighteenth  oenturv,  and  since  frequently 
«ri™;  J»  "  '''■"jKuldied  by  elaSratioi 
^L^i,  "  2*  and  harmony  of  proporUon, 

effect  of  lightness.  The  chain  are  of 
great  variety  and  many  of  them  are  very 
beautiful  Chippendale  introduced  the 
cabriole  leg  from  Holland,  the  daw  and 
ball  foot  of  the  Orient,  the  straight 
square  Oeorgian  leg.  the  latti^?4ork 
(hinese  leg  the  fretwork  Gothic  leg.  etc. 
The  cbair-backs  are  eoually  varied. 
Chippenham  (<:>i  P'nam),  a  mnnie^ 
♦a..^  il  u  m  „'P*^  ■'"'  parliameB- 
t%  ^'■'V'??  »2'  England.  Wlftshlre,  12 
m.  N.  K.  of  Bath,  on  the  Avon.    Pop.  J«.T> 

Chippewa   <S''lPr>-''^V  ^*"*.  »  city 

#  r.tj  ^°'  Wisconsin  country  seat 

of  Chippewa  Co  12  miles  i,.  b.  o7  ^n 
<  laire.  The  Chippewa  River  sud^Im 
waterpower.  which  fs  emploved  to  furnish 

t^w.'^l  ^^"1  '"«•'»»"«  ^etoriei  lum- 
her  interests,  etc.     Pop.  8893. 

Chippewayans  (chipv-wa-anz),  a 

»K«  «  1.1.  f  X  .  "™  of  Indians  in 
the  northwest  territories  of  Canada 

ChippeWayS  (chlp'e-waz),  or  O.TiB- 
k^S  T  *^,      ^f^ya,  a  tribe  of  North 

r-n«H«"°  Ip'^'an^.  United  States  and 
Canada.  They  are  distributed  in  bands 
round,  both  sides  of  the  basin  of  L^ke 
^"''t""'■;.^'^*'«''■®  ^^y  once  owned  vast 
taT«nH?.^f  "*  "'the  Algonq^iln  stock 
i^A  fi °i?  **^*''''i  *"^'*t  <?h»efly  by  hunting 
nnd  fishing,  and  number  about  18.000. 


Chipp.  :g-Wycombe.  ^ee     wy. 

«v .       .        ,         r  , .  .  oo»6*. 

Chiqnimnla    (pi»-ki-mo'i4),    a    de- 

A     1    r        .  partment   of   the   Cum. 

tral  American  State  of  Guatemala;  SSk 
4000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  65.000.  ItscinitaL 
of  the  Mine  name,  baa  about  4000.       ^ 


CliiqaitM 


Chittagonif 


headwaters  of  the  Madeira  and  Para- 
guay. They  number  about  22,000,  dis- 
tributed among  ten  missions  established 
by  the  Jesuits. 

f^hiratrrn.  (U-rag'ra),  that  species  of 
i^JUragra  gout  wWch  attacks  and 
stiffens  the  joints  of  the  hand. 

vuAAvvvo.  jndian  bitter  derived  from 
the  stems  of  Agatkdtea  Chirata  (or 
Ophelic  Chirata),  a  gentianaceous  plant 
from  the  north  of  India.  It  is  similar  in 
its  medidnal  properties  to  gentian. 
riiirimii  (chS-re-kS'),  a  dLstrlct  in 
VrUiriqui  Panama,  Central  America. 
It  IS  naturally  very  fertile,  and  has  good 
harbors  both  on  Uie  Caribbean  and  Pa- 
cific coasts.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a 
lagoon  and  an  archipelago  on  the  coast 
of  this  state.    Pop.  about  40,000. 

Chiromancy  95^.^--^-^-     ^' 

Chirfm  (kl'ron),  the  most  famous  of 
"^  the  Centaurs,  a  race  fabled 
as  half-men,  half-horses.  He  lived  at 
the  foot  of  Alt.  Pelion  in  Thessaly,  and 
was  celebrated  through  all  Greece  for 
his  wisdom  and  acquirements;  particu- 
larly for  his  skill  in  medicine  and  music, 
and  the  greatest  men  of  the  time — 
^scul&pius,  Jason,  Hercules,  Achillefl, 
etc. — were  represented  as  his  pupils. 

ChironecteS.   gee  Cheironectes. 

ChirODOdv  <kI-rop'6-di),  the  art  bf 
v»iuiupuujr  ti-eating  diseases,  callosi- 
ties or  excrescences  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

Chiropractic  SJ'S^t'^-Si'd'i^lS; 

defined  by  its  practitioners  as  the  study 
and  application  of  a  universal  philosophy 
of  biology,  theology,  theosophy,  health, 
disease  and  death.  Mechanically  it  con- 
sists in  adjusting  ly  hand  (hence  the 
name)  all  subluxations  of  the  300  articu- 
lations of  the  human  skeletal  frame,  mora 
especially  those  of  the  spinal  column,  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  re-creation 
of  all  normal'  cyclic  currents  through 
nerves  that  have  been  impinged.  The  first 
chiropractic  adjustment  of  vertebrae  was 
made  in  September,  1895,  by  Dr.  D.  D. 
Palmer  but  the  method  was  not  developed 
until  1903,  when  his  son,  B.  J.  Palmer, 
D.  C  worked  out  a  well  defined  system 
of  philosophy  and  practice.  Chiropractic 
la  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  man  it 
m  spiritual  being  as  well  as  mechanical 
and  dietuical,  and  claims  that  it  is  the 
^late  Intellectualitv  residing  within  the 
bpdjr  of  the  patient  that  does  the  healing ; 
^e  medUMual  tdjustioeBts  liispl^  <^ 


the  channels.  There  are  a  number  of 
chiropractic  schools  in  the  United  States, 
induding  the  Palmer  Sdiool  at  Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Chim     (cbS'rO),    AntOdpe    Hodgtoni, 
a  fine  large  species  of  ante- 
lope  found    in    Tibet,   somewhat   larger 
than  the  chamois. 

Chisholm  (cl^'^'um),  a  village  in  St. 
Louis    Co.,    Minnesota,    75 
miles  IT.  w.  of  Duluth.    In  a  lumber  and 
mining  region.    Pop.  9000. 

Chislehurst  (chls'el-hurst),  a  par- 
isb  and  village  of 
England,  in  Kent,  where  (at  Camden 
Place)  Napoleon  III  lived  after  the 
Franco-German  war.    Pop.  8G68. 

ChislCU  (^i^'I'i)i  ^^  KiSLEW,  the  ninth 
month  of  the  Jewinh  year, 
corresponding  to  December.  On  the  2.5th 
of  Chisleu  commences  the  Hanukkah  fes- 
tival, which  lasts  eight  days. 
Chiswick  (^^is'lk),  a  town  and  par- 
ish, England,  county  of 
Anddlesex,  5  miles  w.  of  Hyde  Park  Cor- 
ner, London.    Pop.  (1911)  38,705. 

Chitaldm?  (cwt-oi-dreg'),  a  district 

vxuraxuxu^  and  town  of  India,  My- 
sore, native  state.  The  district,  which 
is  arid  and  stony,  has  an  area  of  4022 
sq.  miles;  pop.  408,795. — ^The  town  has 
fortifications  constructed  by  Haider  Ali. 
Pop.  6792. 

Chitin  (M'tin),  the  chief  tissue-form- 
ing ingredient  of  the  wing- 
cases  of  insects  and  the  shells  of  crabs 
and  other  crustaceans.  From  these 
sources  it  can  be  obtained  by  successive 
treatment  with  different  solvents  to  re- 
move inorganic  matter,  fat,  etc.  It  is 
solid,  transparent  and  homy. 

Chitons  Ck*'ton«).  CHiTONiDiE,  a 
family  of  gasteropods,  afford- 
ing the  only  instance  known  of  a  moUus- 
<Mn  shell  formed  of  many  successive  por- 
tions, often  in  contact  and  overlapping 
each  other,  but  never  truly  articulated. 
The  shell  in  the  typical  genus  Chiton  is 
composed  of  eight  pieces,  the  animal  ad- 
hering to  rocks  or  stones  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  limpet 

ChittaeOner  <cbit'a-gong),  a  district 
"BO  of  Hindustan,  in  the 
B.W.  of  Bengal,  having  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal on  the  W. ;  area,  2567  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
l,35a,250.  The  level  lands,  chiefly  on 
T'le  coast,  and  the  valleys,  are  very  fer- 
ule. A  considerable  majority  of  the 
inhat'««-nnt8  are  Mohammedira.  (3hitta- 
gont  also  the  name  of  a  commission- 
ersbip  or  divisioQ  of  BengaL  Area, 
12^  mmx9  pnes;  doii,  4,787,781,— 


Chittagong  Wood 


Jitrirt''.^'/""''^*'''*'^"*^  town  of  the 
autrict  and   second   port  in    Rpnmi     <■ 

sihiated  on  the  Karaai.hu1i  a3t  1 " 
"•'w  'ron,  its  month,  though  v^ry  un- 
healthy, its  trade  has  of  late  been  Jtead- 
il;  incffeasing.    Pop.  24,100 


Chlamys 


C^ittag^ong Woodit''®  wood  of 

b'p'utrf^k- „     i^/"*^"'-.  ^    lilfht-colored. 

MY+r  I J        ^^'''^  ^*"""»-    See  Toon. 
ChmeldrOOg.  See  ChUaldr^g, 

ChittOOr  (t'hit'tSr),    or    Chittobe,    a 

tf.o  TM„,rt.    »*"^°T.?'    ^°^'*'    capital    of 
tue  North  Arcot  District,  Madras  Presi- 

dfa ''^;,  fh?-  .";^-T;^'?^  *  town  ofTn- 

laooo.  "  ^***'*''°-   ^°p-  *'»«"* 

Chiusa  (k6-5'8A)  two  Italian  towns. 
*'°®  »°  N.  Italy,  orovince 
Cuneo,  pop  5728;  the  other  in  ^IX 
provinef  Palermo,  pop.  6605. 
Cniusi  (k«-e'8e),  the  Cluaium  of  the 
„_„  .  Komans;    a    town    of  Italy. 

\^Z'^^  Sienna  and  43  mUes  8.  fmm 
Arezzo.  It  was  the  capital  of  J^rs  Por- 
U^^'.V"^  «*'  collections  of  Etruscan  and 
Roman  antiquities.  Pop.  6011. 
Chivalry  (chiv'al-rl;  French  cheval- 
„    ♦  t-    «»".»«»  'rom  chetyal,  a  horse). 

a  term  which  indicates  strictly  the  or- 
fh^^"-^^?  **'  knighthood  as  it  existed  in 
tne  middle  ages,  and  in  a  general  sense 
'^l  tP'.rit  and  aims  which  disSuished 
*K*  HS'*^'*'.  "'  t'^ose  times.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  the  chivalrie  ages  were 
a  warlike  spint,  a  lofty  devotion  to  the 
tfn'S^Ki.f^  ^*^*  latter  somewhat  ques- 
^,^5*1'** I',  ^.i?""®  <'^  adyenture.  and  an 
undefinable  thirst  for  glory.  The  Cni- 
sadea  gave  for  a  time  a  religious  turn 
to  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  various 
reli^ous  orders  of  knighthood  arose,  such 

^L%  ^^^flPV-^h  •^°*"''  the  Templars, 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  etc.  The  educa- 
tion of  a  knight  in  the  days  of  chivalry 
was  as  follows:  In  his  twelfth  year  he 
Lw  s«°t  to  the  court  of  some  bkron  or 
noble    kpight.    where   he  spent   his   time 

o^^,1^-  "•  lt:?f°^'°«.*"»  t'le  ladies,  and 
acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  in 
ridin^f,    etc.      When   advancing  age   and 

♦•!5*";iu°**  '°  th*  "8«  of  arms  ha(f  quali- 
tied  the  page  for  war,  he  became  an 
etqutre,  or  tgutre.  This  word  is  from 
L  acMtfm,  a  shield,  it  being  among  other 
offices  the  swnire's  business  to  carry  the 

Ihe  third  and  highest  rank  of  chivalry 
1*A.^  of  knighthood,  which  was  not 
conferred  before  the  twenty-first  year, 
except  in  the  case  of  disUnguished  birth 
or  great  achievements.     The  individual 


prepared  himself  by  confessing,  fasting, 
etc, ;  religious  ntes  were  performed ;  and 
then,   after  promising  to  be  faithful,   to 
protect  ladies  and  orphans,  never  to  lie 
nor   utter  slander,   etc.,   he  received   the 
occofode,  a  slight  blow  on  the  neck  with 
I  uu  J  "J.  t*"*  Rword  from  the  person  who 
dubbed   him  a   knight     This   was  often 
done  on  the  eve  of  battle,  to  stimulate  the 
new  knight  to  deeds  of  valor;  or  after  the 
combat,  to  reward  signal  bravery.  Though 
chivalry    had    its    defects,    chief    among 
which,  iM>rhaps,  we  may  note  a  tendency 
to  certain  affectations  of  sentiment  and 
profession,   yet  it  is   to   be   regarded   as 
tempering  in  a  very  beneficial  manner  the 
natural  rudeness  of  feudal  society.     As  a 
fi?fi?"    **,'    «l.«cation    for   the    nobles   it 
filled  a  place  in  civilization  which  as  yet 
the  arts  and  letters  could  hardly  occupy. 
CniVaSSO    (ke-vfts'sO),  a  town  of  Italy. 
Pop.  4299.       '*    "••'*"    ^-    ^    "'    Turin. 
Chive,    "''   CiVE    (chiv,    siv),    a    small 
'    perennial    garden    plant    (AIU- 
«»^Jch'Bnopril»um)    of  the   same   gfnus 
as  the  leek  and  onion,  and  used  for  Ha- 
RHfafn'"'"'?."'  ***^.  .'t  is  a  rare  native  of 
?n  ^"*   '*'5'"^  'tJ«  ofton  cultivated  as 
an  edging  for  garden  plots. 

Chladni  (JJ*d'ne),  ebnest  flobent 

.  *KiEDBicir,  a  German  physi- 
cist, bom  in  1756;  died  in  1827.  IlV 
l^n^o^^i'^^i^  the  laws  of  sound  and  made 
important  experiments  on   the  vibration 

forma  His  works  include  Diacoverie/t 
Concerntng  the  Theory  of  Sound    17^- 

tteal  Acouattcs,  with  Remarks  on  thf 
Making  oj  Instruments,  1822;  etc. 

Chladni's Fignres,  \^^  figures 

sand  strewn  on  a  horizontal  gfass  '*or 
metal  plate,  or  a  sUp  of  wood,  wfen  it  U 
clamped  firmly  at  one  point,  and  set  in 
vibration  by  means  of  a^iolio  bow 

thlamydosannis  U^'a-mi-du-sn'rus) . 

ni.1  t  „  ,^f^  Frilled  TAzard. 

OnlamyphoniS  (Ma-mifo-nis).  a  ge- 

long,  and  its  back  is  covered  over  with 
a  coat  of  mail,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
rows  of  tough,  leathery  plat^  Its  in- 
ternal skeleton  in  several  respects  re- 
sembles that  of  birds.  It  is  a  Sttive  of 
Sou  h  America  aUied  to  the  a4adnio    ^^ 

Chlamys  i'^'l"^*)'  *  W^ht  and  free- 
"  ly-flowing  scarf  or  nlaid 
«™.n?  t^^an<^«t  Greeks  as  an  Kr 
SL^-lL  ^t  ^"  oWon*  in  "hape,  gen- 
erally twice  at  long  ai  its  width. 


CUoral 


Chlorodyne 


Chloral  (WO'ral;  CClsCHO),  a  liquid 
,  ****  first  prepared  bv  Liebig  by 
passing  drr  chlorine  gas  through  abso- 
lute alcohol  to  saturation,  afterwards  by 
Stadeler  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
add  and  manganese  ou  starch,  l^e 
hydrate  of  chloral,  as  now  prepared 
(CClsCHO.HsOJ,  is  a  white,  crystalline 
■ubetance  which,  in  contact  with  alka- 
lies, separates  into  chloroform  and  for- 
mic acid.  Chloral  kills  by  paralyzing  the 
action  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  hypnotic  as 
well  as  an  ansesthetic,  and  is  frequently 
substituted  for  morphia.  It  has  been 
successfully  used  in  delirium  tremens, 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  poisoning  by  strychnia, 
in  tetanus,  and  in  some  cases  of  asthma 
and  whooping-cough.  It  should  be  taken 
with  great  caution  and  under  medical 
advice,  as  an  extra  dose  may  produce 
serious  symptoms  and  even  death.  The 
treatment  of  poisoning  by  chloral  is  to 
keep  the  person  warm  by  means  of  blank- 
ets, warm  bottles,  etc.  Warm  stimulat- 
ing drinks  should  also  be  administered, 
such  as  hot  coffee,  hot  tea,  negus,  etc. 
It  has  been  shown  that  an  animal  kept 
warm  by  wrapping  in  cotton  wool  re- 
covered from  a  dose  of  chloral  that 
otherwise  would  have  killed  it. 

Chloranthacese  (kio-ran-tha'se-*),  « 

alous  exogens,  allied  to  the  peppers,  and, 
like  them,  having  at  aromatic,  fragrant 
odor;  natives  of  tiie  warm  regions  of 
India  and  America.  Chloranthus  officitf 
Slit  is  reckoned  a  stimulant  and  touic  of 
the  highest  order. 

Chlorate  ^^l^''^*'*^,^*  ^\  °*  c^^o"« 

acid.  The  chlorates  are 
very  analogous  to  the  nitrates.  They 
are  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  nearly  all 
of  them  being  converted  info  metallic 
chlorides,  with  evolution  of  pure  oxygen. 
They  deflagrate  with  inflammable  sub- 
stances with  such  facility  that  an  explo- 
sion is  produced  by  slight  causes.  The 
chlorates  of  sodium  and  potassium  are 
used  in  medicine.  The  latter,  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  twenty  grains,  is  largely 
used  in  scarlet  fever,  inflamed  throat, 
etc.  It  is  also  ased  in  the  manafactnre 
of  lucifer-matches,  fireworks  and  per- 
cussion-caps. 

Chloric  Ether  (kio-rfk  e'ther).  a  voi- 
vmuiib  juiaer  ^^i,^  „    .^   (CiH.Cl) 

obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  alcohol  to  saturation  and  distilling 
the  products.  Called  also  Hydrochloric 
Ether. 

Chloride  of  lime,  lo^J^er^'*'"'**"*' 
Chlorimetry  (kis-rimMitri),  the 

,     ;7  '     process  of  testing  the 

bleachinf  power  of  any  oombinatioa  of 


chlorine;  but  especially  of  the  commer- 
cial articles  the  chlorides  of  lime,  potash 
and  soda. 

Chlorine  •'^^.''i? '  „/x™-   ci ;   atom. 

weight  35.5),  an  element- 
ary greenish-yellow,  irrespirable  ^as,  with 
a  peculiar,  penetrating,  suffocating  odor 
and  acid,  astring>>nt  taste,  discovered  by 
Soheele  In  1774  who  named  it  dephio- 
giiticated  marine  acid.  It  was  after- 
wards proved  by  Davy  to  be  a  simple 
body,  and  from  its  peculiar  yellowish- 
green  color  the  appellation  of  chlorine 
(from  Greek  chloroa,  yellowish  green) 
was  given  to  it.  It  is  always  found  in 
nature  in  a  state  of  combination.  United 
with  sodium  it  occurs  very  largely  as 
the  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt, 
from  which  it  is  liberated  by  the  action 
of  nulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide. 
Chlorine  is  a  very  heavy  gas,  being  about 
two  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as  ordi- 
nary air ;  it  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  ir- 
ritates the  nostrils  most  violently  when 
inhaled,  as  also  the  windpipe  and  lungs. 
It  exercises  a  corrosive  action  upon  or- 
ganic tissues.  It  is  not  combustible, 
though  it  supports  the  combustion  of 
many  bodies,  and,  indeed,  spontaneously 
bums  several.  In  combination  with  other 
elements  it  forms  chlorides,  which  act 
most  important  parts  in  many  manufac- 
turing processes.  This  gas  may  be  lique- 
fied  by  cold  and  .jressnre,  and  it  soiiditi.  s 
and  crystallizes  at  — 102°  C.  into  a  vpHow 
mass.  Chlorine  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful bleaching  agents,  this  property  belong- 
ing to  it  through  its  strong  affinity  for 
hydrogen.  Hence  in  the  manufacture  of 
bleaching^  powder  (chloride  of  lime)  it  is 
used  in  immense  quantities.     When  ap- 

glied  to  moistaned  colored  fabrics  it  acts 
y  decomposing  the  moisture  present,  thp 
oxygen  of  which  then  destroys  the  color- 
ing matter  of  '^he  cloth,  etc.  It  is  a 
valuable  disinfectant  where  it  can  be 
conveniently  applied,  as  in  the  form  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

CUorite  (l^lfl'rtt).  a  mineral  of  a 
„  " ,  grass-green  color,  opaque, 
usually  friable  or  easily  pulverized,  com- 
posed of  little  spangles,  scales,  prisms, 
or  shining  small  grains,  and  consisting  of 
silica,  alumina,  magnesia  and  protoxidi^ 
of  iron.  It  is  closely  allied  in  character 
to  mica  and  talc.  There  are  four  sub- 
species— chlorite  earth,  common  chlorite, 
chlorite  slate  and  foliated  chlorite. 
Chlorodyne  (WS'rWin).  a  popular 
"^  patent  medicine  used  in 

allaying .  pain  and  inducing  sleep,  and 
containing  morphia,  chloroform,  prussic 
acid,  extract  of  Indian  hemp,  etc.  There 
are  several  makes  of  it,  but  all  have  to 
be  used  with  caution. 


Chloroform 


Chloroform  fklo'rWonn;   CHCl.) 

hurirh  vL  X^P^s  1-  Simpson  of  Edic- 
halerf  Th°/'*l",P'?''P«se  its  vapor  is  iS- 
pSces  sli^h.*'**'/""-  «^  chloroform  first 
?5^?ly*  Sl^tl   '°'«^»c?tion:    then,   fre- 

by  com-   i'ni^  *°°  ™"*^''  "»«  «i^en.  death 

buWrZirl  'i  H«'^-C"  ane^th^t^: 
nULi  J^"*"^  to  •'e  used  under  certniri 

ofclffioid^sf   "^"  "  «?rychn^Lrd 
Chlorophane    C^J^'r^-fan),  a  mineral. 


Choisenl 


Chlorophyll  Gran- 
(lie*  in  Cells  of  a 
Leaf. 


-=-.^1  "gui  wnen   heated. 
Chlorophyll    (kjo'ro-fil),     the     green 

Plants      It  Plays  tn°"iSfporrnt*Un  fl 

liS,^*''*  P^«°\"  *^  breaks^uj  tne 
*-'™«™»»«a^«-         carbonic  acid  gas  taken 

in  by  the  stomata  of  the 
leaves  into  its  two  ele- 
ments, carbon  and  oxy- 
gen, returning  the  oxy- 
gen to  the  air,  and  con- 
verting the  carbon  with 
the  water  obtained  from 
the    roots    into    starch, 
m-  *  f"\-         *H*^.°*  '8  indispensable  to 
»^Ll°'^?K*"'°«°f  chlorophyll,  and  hence 
I^{l!f-?    t^^    etiolation    or    blanching    of 

th»orf*'?*r''"'*i*'°   °^  "«*>*'   either   by 
the  art  of  the  gardener  or  from  accidental 

CauSCS* 

Chlorosis  (•«I?-r6'8is;  Greek  oftWro*. 
«r^,,,^c„  yellowish  green),  or  Green 
SICKNESS,  a  disease  specially  affecting 
young  girls,  is  characterized  by  a  green- 
ish or  yellowish  hue  of  the  skin,  languor, 
indigestion  and  general  debilitv.  and  de^ 
i"«.5fT*°*.,.*it  *he  system,  'the  patho- 
logical condition  of  chlorosis  is  a  dlminu- 
;l?°  tir  T""*'*?  of  the  red  globules  of 
tne  blood,  an  important  constituent  of 
Which  IS  iron  and  accordingly  the  ad- 
ministration of  iron  forms  a  leading  part 
of  the  treatment  of  this  disease.—The 


£'"'°whiJ^'^a*P^"2^:*''  •  "J^eaae  of  plants 

Choate  ^^hot),  Joseph  Hodges,  Uw- 
chusetts  in^''&-.'"ilP  ''^  ^alem,  Ma-sa- 
Sln  i«Ro  i  ^^^  graduated  at  Har- 
in  lasi  ^^*  ■^^.^*t  Harvard  Law  School 
*?.i°54.    A  member  of  the  bar  in  Masw- 

fn  IS.^ft'o''^  ""^""^^^^  to  New  York  City 

liiw«*    k^'     ^   Rifted   orator  and   noted 
/?™t-  he  was  appointed .  ambaasador  to 
?«MiQ?r"t"'»    by    President    McKinley 
1899-1905.     He  ,lie<l  May  14,  1917.  ^' 

l/JlOate,  SFfc^§>  lawyer,  born  in  Ips- 
died  in  ik^^'t'^t'^Te^l^Tt^ 
<-o°Kre88 :  also  in  1832.  In  1841  he  sue" 
ceeded  Dan  el  Webster  in  The  U  s 
8D^t«''h'»"'"'^  "R.til  1845.  In  many  r?: 
spects    he    was    the    most    scholarlv    nf 

Chocolate  (^hok's-lat ,-  from  Mexican 
Dos«d  of  tha  f''o^oJ««).  a  paste  com- 
posea  ot   the  kernels  of  the  Theobramn 

hSJlh  ^"'^a^-fee,    ground    and  S" 

^t^^si^^aS-irK 

^'«»?o  long  before  the  arrival  of  th" 
hT  Fifrnn"  ""^^  '\  °«^  extensively  u^ 
"d^c"oXtirn'  ^"'"••^«  -  '^  he"-"agi 
ChOCtaWS  (<^hok'tfts>,  a   North   Amar- 

with  a  hni  f#  !f  .constitution    prefaced 
a\nTn^4«Sl5rr^.™"*»  «'  ^-tice, 
ChoCZim    (fto'tsim).   See  Khotin. 
Choir    (fl^r),    that   part   of  a   cruci- 

ward   fr^m'^K    ^''"'■^h     extending     east- 
wara   irom   the   nave  to   the   a\ta,-    *»- 
quently    inclosed    by   a    screen     ««;!    IT, 
apart  for  the  perf^rmVce 'of '  the  Vdi 
nary  service,    fhe  name  is  also  given  to 

sJrvicer"'^  """^^  °'  singe?; Vch°rch 
Choisenl  l?h  V-V"l>.    «°    ancient 

smmm 

in    eirly    life     and    Affn?*^-"!',  *he  army 
himself  ^on  vario"u"s''o<;jan,"£^Thf  1!^? 


Choiay-le-roi 

trian  War  of  Succewion,  retarned  to 
Pariii,  where  his  intimacT  with  Madame 
de  Pompadour  furnished  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  ambition.  After  having 
been  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  at  Vien- 
na, where  he  concluded  with  Maria 
Theresa  the  treaty  of  alliance  against 
Prussia,  he  became  in  reality  prime-min- 
ister of  France,  and  was  very  popular 
through  a  series  of  able  diplomatic 
measures.  Ue  negotiated  the  famous 
Ifamily  Compact  which  reunited  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  Bourbon  family,  and 
restored  Corsica  to  France.  His  fall 
was  brought  about  in  1770  by  a  court 
intrigue,  supported  by  Madame  du  Barry, 
the  new  favorite  of  the  king.  He  was 
banished  to  his  estates,  but  his  advice  in 


Cholot 

Tliis  dlieasa  is  endemic  in  certain  parti 
of  a.  and  is  liable  to  spread  to  other 
p  of  the  world,  usualkr  by  the  ordi- 
n.  >  channels  of  commercial  uitereonrae. 
It  tirst  appeared  in  Europe  in  1^.  and 
reached  Britain  in  1831,  spreading  thence 
to  America. 

The  primary  and  essential  element  iu 
the  production  of  cholera  has  been  as- 
certained to  be  a  constituent  of  the  ex- 
creta of  cholera  patients.  Dr.  Koch 
asserts  that  the  essential  cause  is  a 
bacillus,  having  the  form  of  a  curved  rod, 
hence  called  the  comma  hacilluB,  discov- 
ered by  himself,  and  tliat  the  disease  is 
caused  by  the  multiplication  of  this  or- 
ganism in  the  small  intestines,  it  being 


«;;rr4j~'i r: "'  i""  ""  ""••»-'=  "*  due  usually  to  drinking  impure  water. 

political    matters    was    frequently    takon       A  cholera  antitoxin  was  discovered  by 
Dy  x^ouis  XVI.  Professor   Vincent,   head   of  the   Val  de 

Grace  Military  Hogpital.  Paris,  who  also 
discovered  a  typhoid  antitoxin,  and  details 
were   presented    before   the   Academy   of 


Choisy-le-roi  (fhwa-se-i-rwu).  a 

"  handsome     town, 

*  ranee,  t  miles  8.  of  Paris  on  th*-  Seine. 
In  Its  cemetery  is  the  tomb  of  Ik>uget  de 

(/5fe)T(KK).°'  *"*  ^'"••'^•'^"*-     Pop- 

Choke-KiherrV.  *  popular  name  for 
•'  one  or  more  species 
of  cherry  (such  as  Prunut  or  Cerigua 
boredlU,  Prunua  Virsfinidna) ,  distin- 
guished by  their  astringency. 
Choke'damD.  °^     AFraa-DAMP,     the 

spirable   gas    (carbonic   acid)    found    in 
eottl-mines    after    an    explosion    of    fire- 
damp or  light  carburetted  hydrogen. 
CholaGTOeme    (to'la-gog).     a     medl- 
o   o  cine     which     has     the 

property  of  stimulating  the  liver  and 
producing  a  secretion  of  bile  thereby. 
Cholera  (l^ol'^-ra),  Asiatic,  a  deadly 
parasitic  endemic  and  epi- 
demic disease,  characterized  by  acute 
diarrhoea,  vomiting,  feeble  circulation, 
coldness,  cramps  and  collapse.  The  vic- 
tims of  cholera  are  those  whose  intestines 
are  weakened  by  previous  illness,  bad 
feeding,  exhaustion,  or  excess  in  eating 
or  drinking.  In  an  epidemic,  cases  vary 
from  those  rapidly  fatal  to  those  of  hardly 
recognizable  diarrhoea;  but  with  the  typ- 
ical pronounced  case,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  after  diarrhoja  begins  the  stools 
have  the  typical  *  rice-water '  appearance, 
caused  by  quantities  of  floating  white  par- 
ticles like  rice,  which  are  shreds  of  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane.  Vomiting  begins, 
at  first  of  the  stomach  contents,  and  later 
of  nce-water'  material.  The  patient 
suffers  severely  from  intense  cramps  of 
the  limbs  and  unquenchable  thirst;  and 
unless  reaction  soon  takes  place,  be  falls 
S*°  a  wllapsed  condition,  unable  to  help 
himself  in  any  way,  although  generally 
9uite  dear-beaded. 


Me^dne  in  March,  1915. 

What  is  called  cholera  morbua  is  a 
biuous  disease,  long  known  in  most 
countries^  and  is  characterized  by  copi- 
ous vomiting  and  purging,  with  violent 
griping,  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  and 
great  depression  of  strength.  It  is  most 
prevalent  at  the  end  of  summer  or  the 
beginning  of  autumn.  Cholera  infantum 
(infants'  cholera)  is  the  name  some- 
times given  to  a  severe  and  dangerous 
diarrhoea  to  which  infants  are  liable  in 
hot  climates  or  in  the  hot  season,  and 
uaually  due  to  improper  methods  of 
feeding  and  caring  for  the  food. 
GholeSterin  (kS-les'ter-ln;  CJ-HaO), 
.       .  .  a  monatomic  alcohol 

found  m  bile,  blood,  etc..  which  may  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  beautiful,  peariy 
crystalUne  scales,  without  taste  and  odor. 
It  Is  widely  distributed  in  the  animal 
economy,  being  essential  to  the  brain 
and  nerve  substance,  and  having  been 
found  in  milk,  and  many  portions  of  the 
body,  both  as  a  normal  and  a  patboloci- 
cal  constituent. 

Cholet  felio-l*).  a  town  of  N.  W. 
Qo  II  France,  dep.  Malne-et-Loire. 
S2  miles  8.  w.  of  Angers,  with  mannfec- 
tures  of  cotton  goods  and  woolen  stuffs, 
and  a  brisk  trade.  Pop.  (1906)  16,554. 
Cholochrome  (kd'lo-krSm),  Oholo- 
..      .  ,    .  PH^TN    (kO-lo-fe'ln). 

the  brown  coloring  matter  contained  in 
bile  and  in  the  intestines,  and  the  sub- 
stance coloring  the  faeces  and  the  skin  in 
janndipe. 

GholoS  f^•'lO^$8>.   in   Peru,   the   name 

uj*  *?/   ™P^  .Y**"   »«*   partly  of 

white,  partly  of  Indian  parentage,  the 
most  nomerotts  class  of  the  community. 


Cholnla 


Chord 


Cholnla  l*^*»*-i2''*>',  »  town  of  Mexl- 
%r.^^  t  *=<>', ^  njiles  s.  e.  by  e.  of 
Menco,  formerly  a  large  city  the  ■#«» 
rf  the  religion  of  the  ancient 'iSricSSL 
with  more  than  400  temples.  One  of 
t^  */"**'"  "^'/i  remains.  buUt  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  each  side  of  its  base 

XfSi^'J*  *^**^.  '•'?*  "°'«  its  heiiht  in 
all  104  feet.  On  the  top  is  a  chapel  of 
Spanish  origin.     Pop.  about  9(m 

Cnondnte    (•'«n'drlt).    a    fossll    sea- 
weed. 

Chondropterygii  ( H  "  n-drop-te-rij'- 

two  great  sections  into  which^Cuvier  di- 
I!.«!kJ''*  «^'as8  Pisces  or  iishes.  distin- 
K«^»^ed   from   the  fishes  with   ti^e  bone 


m 


r_  .T —  ~rr  v^  uouco  wiiu  irue  cone 
„J  »if-  ^'■fj'asrinous  or  gristly  substance 
or  which  the  bones  are  composed,  and 
%«  *  cartilaginous  spines  of  the  fins, 
ihe  families  include  the  sturgeon,  shark 
ray  and  lamprey.  -"-"i, 

ChondmS  (kon'drus).  the  genus  of 
»»^»  T  •  1.  seaweeds  to  which  carra- 
green  or  Irish  moss  belongs. 

Chonos  Archipelaero  (^hcnos),   a 

•  1     J     ,  .  *      ^      group       of 

islands  lying  oflf  the  w.  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia, mostly  between  lats.  44"  and  46» 
8.  and  Ion.  74"   and  75"   w.     Two  are 

tii7{nhabit*^!"  "'  ""  '"^•^"  ''^^  «^^°- 
Chopin  (chop'in),  an  old  liquid  meas 
'^  ure  containing  half  a  pint  ii 
England,  a  quart  in  Scotland. 
Chopin  (sJio-Pap),  FBfiDftBic  Fran- 
^  .  -.'JOis.  pianist  and  musical  com- 
poser, of  French  extraction,  was  born  at 
Warsaw  in  1810,  went  to  Paris  in  1831 
on  account  of  the  political  troubles  of 
loland,  and  died  there  in  1840  He 
wrote  numerous  pieces  for  the  pianoforte, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  nocturnes,  polo^ 
"u"!*'  ^.''^ajtzes  and  mazurkas,  all  of 
which  display  much  musical  invention, 
abounding  in  subtle  ideas  with  graceful 
harmonic  effects. 

Chopine   ('^hop-^n'),  a  very  high  shoe 

{„»„  V     1     or  elevated  clog,   introduced 

into  l-^ngland  from   Venice,  in  the  reign 

-^  of     Queen     Elizabeth 

•nnd  which  became  the 

fashionable     wear     of 

court  ladies  during 

that     reign.     They 

were    made    of    wool 

covered    with    leather 

'of     sundry     colors, 

white,  red.  yellow  and 

sometimes  j-iU.     Some 

Chopines.  of  them  were  of  great 

inches,   the  height 'otth*e  "o'piS  VeiS^ 


Chop  sticks.   }^"   CMneae    substitate 

^  'for  our  knife,  fork  and 

spoon  at  meals,  consisting  of  two  smooth 
sticks  of  bamboo,  wood,  or  ivory,  which 
are  used  for  conveying  meat  to  tlie  mouth 
with  wonderful  dexterity. 

Choragic  Honnment  ^J' "  - '/''?'''  ^  • 

^  See      Chora- 

gut, 

ChoraerUS  (^''o-r&'«us),  a  name  given 
.A-  r  .'•^  **•«.  Greeks  to  the  leader 
or  director  of  the  choruses  furnished  for 
the  public  festivals,  and  who  also  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  the  chorus.  (See 
LAortM).  The  choragua  who  was  ad- 
judged to  have  performed  his  duty  best 
revived  a  tripod  of  brass,  for  which  he 
naa  to  build  a  monument,  on  which  it 

^"iftoP'^S^-  ^  ■*'"<^*  i"  Athens  which 
contained  a  great  number  of  these  cho- 
^Ki  mjonuments  was  called  the  Street 
or  the  Tnpods. 

Chorale    (to-ra'le),    or    Cho'bal,    the 

r,  „  psalm  or  hymn  tune  of  tho 

Oerman  Protestant  churches,  a  simple 
melody  to  be  sung  in  harmony  or  in  uni- 
WOTds      *    ""™^*'''   of   voices   to    sacred 

Choral  HnsiC  C^'^'ral),  vocal  music 
.  m  parts ;  music  writ- 

Its  ?^  «r™nKed  for  a  choir  or  chorus, 

"?hemi,"?tef  °''**°"°''  ^"°*''*'^«'  '"««"««• 

Choral  Service,  i?  t^^  church  of 

nrui.   »«*      J  J!<ngland,  service 

m  .L*?K°°^».'^^P°'\»**'  '^"'J  the  use  of 
^^A  S^roughout  wherever  it  is  author- 
ih  J  1  K®  service  IS  said  to  be  parUy 
choral  when  only  canticles,  hymnsf  etc.. 
'^fiJ'^'i^''i^^ollv  choml,   when,   in   ad- 

Chord  CjOni;  Greek  chorde,  a  string 
«^..  °i.^"t}'  >°  music,  the  simulta- 

neous combination  of  different  sounds, 
consonant  or  dissonant.  The  common 
chord  cons  sts  of  a  fundamental  orTasS 
note  w  th  its  third  and  fifth  When  the 
h5r57^  .''**^"?,°  *•»«  bass  note  anS  itl 
^i^JJZtJ''}^  ^l^^  ^'^^  combinaHon  8 
a  mator  chord;  when  the  interval  is  n 

i"  mi«S  ^n  the  combination  Wermed 
fxir^t  ?r  l*"*"*^-'  ''hen  the  intervals  l»- 
JwrH  n*"!  ^S^i'PJ*  «°<'  its  third  and  the 
ThLxt^^f^}}^ ^^^}  r^  ^"^^  «  tone  and 

«-!Vl  1*'  •f**""''  >»  made  up  of  the  kevi 
«fl«*^S«J'  third  and  fifth;  the  do^^ 
fifth  of  Thp*^'"''?*'  •'^  t"^  dominant  or 
tWrt  and  fifth^^ll.  accompanied  by  its 
has  fo?  If«  .v!?*'  ^H  '"^^ominani  chord 
o?  fourth  of^l^Z.."?*"^  ^^'^  »ubdominant 
its  tWrt  and  fiffh  *T«  «<^«^««nP«">!^  '^th 
straight  ffl  d'4W  Vrpp^<"S '- 


Chorda  Dorsalis 


Chonani 


mm 
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tend,  from  one  end  of  ain  arc  of  a  circle 
to  the  other. 

Chorda  Sorsa'lis.  *,^^  notochord  or 

_        ,  '  dorsal     G  h  n  r  <1 

See  Notochord. 


Chordae- Vocales,  ",'"   ™'^«'-     See 

'    the   vocal   chorda 
Lart/nm. 

Chorea   (•'o-r«'a)-     See    Vitus'   Dance, 

at. 

ChoriambuS  C'O'rl-am-bus),  in  pros. 
„  ^,  .  a  foot  conaistiog  of  four 
syllables,  of  which  the  first  and  last  are 
long,  and  the  others  short;  that  js,  a 
choreus,  or  trochee,  and  an  iambus 
united. 

Chorion  (''"'"-on),  in  anatomy  the 
external  (rasculnr  membrane, 
covered  with  numerous  villi  or  shagsy 
tufts,  v'hich  invests  the  fetus  in  utero. 
Chorley  (chor'li),  a  municipal  bor- 
1     J   T  9"K"  ^^^  market  town,  Ene- 

J?°£'  '^njoshlre,  on  the  Yarrow.  20  miles 
N.  W.  of  Manchester,  with  manufactures 
or  cotton  goods,  calico-printing  and  dye- 
wood  works,  floor-cloth  works,  Iron- 
foundnes,  etc.  In  the  vicinity  are  coal, 
lead  and  iron  mines.  Chorley  gives 
name  to  a  parliamentary  division  of  the 
county.  Pop.  (19H)  30..S17. 
Choroid  <''"';'.">d),  Cho'bioid,  a  term 
applied  in  anatomy  to  va- 
rious textures ;  as  the  choroid  membrane, 
one  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye,  of  a 
very  dark  color,  situated  between  the 
sclerotic  and  the  retina,  and  terminating 
anteriorly  at  the  great  circumference  of 
the  ins. 

Chorus  'Jfo-rus),  originally  an  ancient 
Oreek    term    for    a    troop    of 
singers  and  danctrs,  intended  to  heighten 
the    pomp    and    solemnity    of    festivals. 
JJuring   the   most    flourishing   period    of 
ancient  tragedy  (B.C.  500-400)   the  Greek 
chorus  was  a  troop  of  males  and  females. 
3„^I    ^""l"?    *K  Y^^ole    representation 
were  spectators  of  the  action,  never  quit- 
ting the  stage.    In  the  intervals  of  the  ac- 
tion the  chorus  chanted  songs,  which  re- 
J?*^  J°  ***?  subject  of  the  performance. 
Sometimes  It  even  took  part  in  the  per- 
formance, by  observations  on  the  conduct 
or  the  personages,  by  advice,  consolation, 
exhortation,  or  dissuasion.     In  the  begin- 
ning It  consisted  of  a  great  number  of 
persons,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty ;  but 
the  number   was   afterwards  limited   to 
r    A  R:     ^*  exhibition  of  a  chorus  was 
m  Athens  an  honorable  civil  charge,  and 
was   called    cfcorajy.       (See    Choragua.) 
^metimea  the   chorus  was  divided   into 
two  parts,  who  sung  alternately.     The 
amBions  of  the  chorus  were  not  station- 
5r^**i?"*  '^ovei  from  one  side  of  the  stage 
to  tha  other;   from  which  circumstance 


the  names  of  the  portions  of  verse  whicli 
they  recited,  ttrophe,  antiatrophe  and 
«Pode,  are  derived.— In  music,  the  chorua 
U  that  part  of  a  composite  vocal  per- 
formance which  is  executed  by  the  whole 
pooy  of  the  singers  in  contradistinction 
to  the  solo  airs,  and  concerted  pieces  for 
selected  voices.  The  singers  who  join 
m  the  chorus  are  also  called  the  chorus. 
Ihe  term  is  also  applied  to  the  verses  of 
a  song  in  which  the  company  join  the 
singer,  or  the  union  of  a  company  with  a 
singer  in  repeating  certain  couplets  or 
verses  at  certain  periods  in  a  song. 
Chose  (8l»«5z:  French,  a  thing).  In 
law,  property;  a  right  to  pos- 
sesBion ;  or  that  which  may  be  demanded 
and  recovered  by  suit  or  action  at  law. 
Ihus  money  due  on  a  bond  or  recom- 
pense for  damage  done  is  a  chote  in  ac- 
tion; the  former  proceeding  from  an  «*- 
press,  the  latter  from  an  impUca  con- 
tract. A  chose  local  is  annexed  to  a 
place,  as  a  mill  or  the  like;  a  chose 
transitory  is  a  thing  which  is  movable. 
Chosen  (cho'sen),  the  ancient  name 
T  .?*    Corea,    now    restored    by 

Japan  as  the  legal  name. 

Ch0Sr0esIlH?^''"o-«8),  sumamed  the 
H-«-.,M  t-  "^"/^V.  ^^%  greatest  of  the 
f-ff^To'*  kings  of  Persia,  reigned  a.d. 
3^1-579.  At  his  accession  Persia  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  which  Chosroes  terminated 
successfully,  obliging  Justinian  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money.  In  540,  however,  jeal- 
ous of  the  renown  of  Belisarius,  the 
great  general  of  the  empire,  Constantine 
violated  the  peace,  invaded  Syria,  laid 
Antioch    in    ashes,    and    returned    home 

«ii  ^o^****  v^'P"*'?'  ^e  """  continued 
till   OttJ,   when   the   emperor  was  again 

?HKf,?^  ***  purchase  peace  by  an  annual 
tribute  of  gold.  The  peace  continued 
»ui.  T  ye?",  when  the  war  was  renewed 
with  Justin,  the  successor  of  Justinian, 
Chosroes  being  once  more  successful, 
ihe  following  emperor,  Tiberius,  at 
\mk  ^°"P*^**'y  defeated  the  Persians 


Chota Na&Tpore  l^hu'ta  nag-pur), 

.1-  .  «  M    ii  .        Chutia  Naqpub.  a 

division    of    British     India,     presidency 

RBnnM*p'i^*^*'^^J°*o  tlie  districts  of 
r«^M '  ??^'»a".  Hazaribagh,  Singbhum 
and  Manbhum ;  and  two  feudatory  states 
Total  area,  43.020  sq.  niles.    Pop!  ISo^I 

Chotin   (ft«'tin).     See  Khotin. 

Chouans    (sh6-an),   a   name   given 
R-i*f„  J*?  *'**  royalist  peasantry  of 

Bnttany  and  Lower  Maine,  who  carried 
on  a  petty  warfare  against  tbe  republican 


i 


i 
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Chough 

fSTevolfc  *  T^^^  ^'^^  o'  the 
~  »«"tB  revolution.    The  name  wan  finniiv 

wi^^&Z,"^}  **»«  Vendea^Sf  T^he  name 
waa  denved  from  the  first  chi«.f  n.t  t^Z 

S^"?'/.^"''"  Cottereau?  who   wi?h  mI 
ITfie    ''r^*^"  organized  these  tends  in 

lie  was  kUI.Si*wf'   *"''   *"'"  companions. 

iipubfican"  S0S.IS  iW^'^'ni  ?!.*''  *"« 
were  not  suppressed  tin  itm  ^S""^"' 
after  that  oSonal  sonrf-^V  V"^  ^"^^'^ 
tion  occurred  down  till  18S0  Lt^'l^- 
were  fully  put  down  '*^'  ''^*°  ♦''^^ 

Chough  (cjiuf),  Cornish  Chough. 
belonging  to%h^™r^«X'  ^of'SJ 

European  8peciesf;"n7fr%ue^^ 
ip^»'J."'^.^  *^.«  <^«'»«t8  of^Co?nwan      ifs 
general   co  or  is   black,  contrasttnir  well 

Jes.'^'Th^rr;!:"*^  ?^  ^^  beak.  K  In" 

Chretien  de  Troves  (Jjra-ti-eo),  a 

T«re    born  at  Troyes  about  !l50-S 

f^li  Ik?  f"**  S,'  **»^  twelfth  or  b^'nnS 
of  the  thirteenth  century.    His  f am  a  rest! 

"PJ?  ."*  romances  still  extant,  viz'    Iril 

r„«rf>    ?'   ^^*set.   Chevalier  de  la   Talle 

d°ln%etfr^''^''U"    'r-   """^    Ouillaume 
aAngieterre.     Other   two   of  his   works 
Trtatan,    ou    le   Roi    Marc    et   la    ffii«i 
Yesult,  and  Le  ChevalUr  irEp%^hlvt 
been  apparently  lost.  '     *^* 

Chrism   ({[rismjGr.  kcAmma,  salve), 

il  f  nfhniJ„  Kf  ».''°'^  oil  prepared  by  the 
K.  catholic  bishops,  and  used  in  baDtism 
confirmation,    ordination   of   priests    a^^ 

fmm^th"^'??  "rt^°°-  The  nameTs  derivS 
from  the  Greek,  word  '  to  anoint'  ^ 

ChnSOm  (^nsom),  a  white  garment 
bantism  in  tormerly  laid  upon  a  child  at 
Daptism  m  token  of  innocence. 

Chnst  l^"'«t:  from  Greek  Chrutoa, 
the  Hehrow  K  ^"omted ;  Messiah,  from 
a  titte  on;,J"«n*^*  ""°«  signification), 
L  «  T.0L  "'^  Saviour,  now  used  almost 
as  a  name  or  part  of  his  name  See 
ChnsUanttu  and  Jetifa  Christ 


Christian  Era 

mother;  and  that  there  i.  no  personal 
Christohurch  ("^  ••  I  s  t'  church),    a 

borough    England.  ^oSn^  if'ffamJsh'K 
^1     miles    southwest    of     Southamiit(.n 
Pleasantly  situated  at  the  cSnfluS  of 

hi  teT  "^u  ^*°H'''  «»^"t  1  mne  from 
ibe    sea.       There    is    a    fint    old    nriorv 

Sree?    PoJ.  |iS««'"«*^«''t  stone  altar- 
Christchurch,    ?  town  of  New  Zea- 

lia«d«>ine  bolMliiiB,  amon,  which  «.  .hi 

institutions.      Poo    49  02s    r.1.   !„„i.?i? 
extensive  suburbs.VffTS    '  ^°«^'"d,ng 

Christian  (Jfrist'yan),  the  name  of 
TiAN  IT  R'.n-,  ten  Danish  kings,  Chris- 
tian 11,  King  of  Denmark,  Norwav  anil 
Sweden,  was  born  1480;  died  1559  H. 
attained  the  throne  inl513  andin  miS 
usurped  the  throne  of  Sweden  frnm 
ffiS"  h"/^'P^)/«*'  by  ffivus  Va« 

ken?  fJ?  ?  ™/'  *'"t  W8i  defeated,  and 
CMia^N  TV°fS'°*  till  his  deith- 
p^„JP£^tV  '  .^^"«  of  Denmark,  son  of 
♦  *1f"^{f  II,  born  in  1577,  sucreedwl 
iVft'^fJ^""*  "^  a  °»i°or  in  1588;  d^S 

L.HM8TIAN  X,  born  in  1870  sucoooHmI 
his  father.  Frederick  VIII,  in  lOlT*'"** 

tnnstian    Endeavor,    TTnited 

Society  of,  f^^  .  the  promotion  of 
Protestnnf  ^ '    9"^/°J?  °°«»°  among 


Prnfoofor.*  J      ^nristion  union  among 
Protestant  denominations,  originating  in 

4^(tef  ™I!:nS^"*  "^^'^  secede?  Md 

4,VUU,0U0    membere,    represented    in    all 

parts   of  the   worid.      Its   purpose  is   to 

make  the  young  people  loyaJ  and  effident 

f^i-—l"-v  nua  .esu,  vnrist.  J^embers  of  the  church.  «"<*  ^^cient 

Chnstadelphia^S  (^  r  l  s  t-a-del'fi-  tnnstian  Era,  th»    sreat    era    now 

bodv  of  r.oJ.  .^^'.    i^>V«..«U«iou8  employed^  in  Christian  cSuntries^f^?^ 

computation  of  time.  It  Is  genl^aUy  s JS 
posed  to  begin  with  the  yea?  of  Wbirt^ 
of. Christ;  Bui  that  event  seema  to  have 
taken  place  fom-  year.  beforTtte  pm^t 

H  aSSl?i  iL"^^*^*V-l.»ft»'  Christ 
AJt.    xtte  era  is  computed  from  Janaaty 


bpdv  of  recent  origin.  whoVlieve'that 
?ni  ^"/aise  all  who  love  him  to  an 

X  do"i'nf°.^",?  ^ei'l-  ''yt  th"t  those 
dea^h-  tw*nv5'l  1*^°!°tely  perish  in 
?«fcl^;i*'"'t  Christ  is   the   Son    of  God 

DriS  °?n,""J."'  P^r'^^-tion  from  the 
i»eny,    our    human    nature    from    hla 
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Chiiitianla 


Chriitian  Scienoe 


lit.  In  tlM  fportb  J9*x  of  th*  IMth  olym- 
piad.  tad  768d  nu  mm  the  boildlac  of 
BooiA.  It  was  flnt  nMd  by  DIoiiTtltu.  a 
BTTitn  monk,  in  tb«  rdzth  centurr,  bat  did 
not  b«oooe  gWMnI  until  about  the  middle 
of  tb«  fifteenth  century. 

Chriitiania  <  ^^■'*^-*>';l>  •  *,*«,**? 

*"***"•*"*"'*  and  port,  the  capital  of 
Norway,  province  AMerahuua  or  Ghris- 
tiania,  at  the  head  of  the  lona  narrow  in- 
let called  Christiania  Fjord,  about  60 
milea  from  the  open  sea  or  Skagerrack. 
The  houaes  are  mostly  of  brick  and  stone, 
generally  plain  buildinnu  devoid  of  archi- 
tectural pretension.  Important  public* 
buildings  are  the  royal  palace,  the  nouse 
of  representatives  or  Storthing,  the  gov- 
prnor  s   palace   and    the   cathedral.     An 


interesting  building  is  the  fine  old  castle 
ef  .V -gershuus,  with  its  church  and  cita- 
del crowning  a  point  jutting  out  into  the 
fjord.  Attached  to  the  university — tlie 
only  one  in  Norwajj,  opened  in  1813 — is 
a  museum,  containing  a  fine  collection  of 
antiquities.  The  manufactures  of  the  city 
consist  of  woolen  cloth,  ironware,  to- 
bacco, paper,  leather,  soap,  spirits,  glass, 
etc.,  and  there  are  extensive  breweries. 
The  exports  are  principally  timber  and 
iron.  The  environs  are  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful.    Pop.  229,101. 

(lliriatlllTlltv  (k  J"  1  a-ti-an'i-ti),  the 
UnnSliamiy    reUgion    instituted    by 

Jesus  Christ  ThoujA  the  great  moral 
principles  which  it  reveals  and  teaches, 
and  the  main  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  have 
been  preserved  without  interruption,  the 

Knins  of  the  different  nations  and  ages 
Eve    materially    colored    its    character. 


The  flnt  oommnalty  of  th*  telOowm  of 
Jesua  was  formad  at  Jaroaaloi  aooa  af- 
ter tha  death  of  their  Master.  Another 
at  Antioch  in  Syria  first  assomsd  (about 
(>5)  the  name  of  Okrittiantj  tod  the 
travela  of  the  apostlei  spread  Christianity 
through  the  prurincei  of  th^  Boman  Bm- 
pire.  Palestine,  Syria,  AiAm  Minor. 
Greece,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Italy,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
as  early  as  the  first  century,  contained  so. 
cietiea  of  Christians.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  century  almost  half  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  sev- 
eral neighboring  countries,  professed  this 
belief.  While  Christianity  as  a  system 
was  thus  spreading,  many  heretical 
branches  had  sprung  from  the  main  trunk. 
From  the  Gnostics,  who  date  from  the 
days  of  the  apoatles,  to  the  Nestorians  of 
thp  fifth  century  the  number  of  sects  was 
large;  some  of  them  exist  to  the  present 
day.  The  most  important  events  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  Christianity  are  the 
separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  early  in  the  eighth  century ;  and 
the  Western  reformation,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  commen<;ed  with  the  sectaries 
of  the  thirteenth  century  and  ended  with 
the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  the 
sixteenth.  The  number  of  Christians 
now  in  the  world  is  computed  at  670,- 
000,000.  Of  these  about  275.000,000  are 
Roman  Catholics,  120,000.000  belong  to 
the  Greek  Church,  and  175,000,000  are 
Protestants.        ,  „ 

Cllriatia.ns  (krlsfyans),  or  Chbis- 
vurisiiaus    ^^^    connection,    the 

name  of  a  denomination  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  adopted  to  express 
their  rrnunciation  of  all  sectarianism. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  the  number  of  their  churches 
being  estimated  at  about  1200.  Eacli 
church  is  an  independent  body ;  the  Scrip 
tures  are  their  only  rule  of  faith,  and 
admission  to  the  church  is  obtained  by  a 
simple  profession  of  belief  in  Christianity. 
The  sect  is  also  known  as  the  Christian 
Church.  ^.     .  , 

Christiansand  ie^J^?t*^n""r'siuti; 

of  Norway,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with 
fishing  interests,  sawmills,  wood-pulp 
factories,  shipbuilding  yards,  mechanical 
workshops,  etc.     Pop.  14,701. 

Christian  Science,  ?/  jj^-  £];- 

Eddy  to  her  interpretation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Christian  Science  daten 
from  1866,  but  Mrs.  Eddy  relates  in  her 
memoirs  that  she  had  been,  for  twenty 
years  before  1866,  'trying  to  trace 
■11  physical  effects  to  a  mental  cause.' 
The     written     statement    of    Christian 
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^^'"^^'^^o^  St.  John chriitiaa 

to  contain  a  comnlete  BUtement  or^Hl 


ft  1 


■^Wt  coniected  •     a  ««<«»«    »re    iudis- 
iM  Chri«tff^ftX«"     -M  *  religiou*  teach- 

SftoSuS^f  fete  chra°^  "  4 

Sf«^;i-»     *.  ""»*o«»  movement,  Chria- 
f  SSr  sJiy,S"ehtSerTr  ^ie^e? 

5?dXcr  id»' fer  air  ro^'^a 

Sce^^2artttiv?is£4 

^r£o>-  «-«  tleVi^a-d'^rMS 

a^fer^^^^^^^^^^^ 

»««Bce  Iiealingr  from  vohmtary  sp^nk^rs 

Clinstiaiis  of  St.  John    *  '^^  of 

\^  '''rdJ^  A"««<-  Turkey.  Si'fllMn 
the  nelthborhood  of  BawioM      T^i„ '    '" 

practically    h^then    whoJ^    hIjh"*'  "* 

Chnstians  of  St.   Thomas, 

I'^^'chSnti^^  °''  l^""'  the  n«m..  of 
baT^ln   TnS.    °*"*  ^'^  .t*»<^  coast  of  MhIr- 

NertoTiSrOhnJA^*!' *?/T'**^*,'''  **•'' 
to  IndiXkbont  rtL  K-fu.  «■'  transplanted 

•t  lnle»     ^  •  «  Rome  waa  throws 


B. 

C;«^""*  "*  *"'  "H»  "*■  »ov«niinent  ol  aaina 
?K^f;  ®in  *  P«n"»"Bl*  in  the  Helf e  Lain! 
about  10  mUea  from  the  Baltic.  wiS 
au'wturea  of  glove.,  linen  and  WoSS 
fabrica,  and  aome  trade  throuch  the  port 
loiis?''  *         °'°""'  **'  the  ]5el«r  K 

Christiansted  l-*t«d).  a  fortified 

HT"*!  <*?***!    o'    the 


Christiansimd  l-*nnd).  a  aeaport 
-Mt  of  Norway.  ^''l^S^  *f  ^i  ^^ 
Trondhjem,  on  three  ialanda  which  incloae 

1^982  ■*•***    *■''•      ^°P- 

Cluistilia  (kri«-t6'na).  Queen  of  Swe- 

J632''  'tt'^^'fil'  "^  Gustavu«rat  L?tzen?£ 
J-^<Si,  the  states  general  appointed  auar- 
dians  to  the  Queen  Christ/na.  then  but 
^LT"  '•y-  "<"'•  education  wa>  con- 
iS  i"l*^'^L°8,*«  *•>«  P'an  of  Gustavua 
Adolphus.     She  learned  the  ancient  Ian" 

S.!nV»^''*r^'  ^Kraphy.  J3iUc°  Sd 
renounced   the  pleasurea  of  her  aae  in 

I^Vtu^  devote  herself  entirely  toTudy^ 
mpn\^*A^*  *°*'>  "P<>°  •»«"««  the  «overi: 
S^a^  filijr^**  J*'^"*  '°'  busineiiB.  a^ 
SIt*«  nrmneaa  of  purpose,  diattnauished 
wifh^ni  "^^P".  .«»"«  torminatwi  tSe  ^ 
with  Denmark   begun  in  1644.   and  ^ 

SnclfHp'STi*^RP~^*"u*=^»  >y  the  treaty 
concluded   at   Bromsebro     n   im5.      Her 

avlr«inn'  f^"*,^'"'-  'n«nife8ted  a  constant 
a^er8lon  to  marriage.     DiiriiiE  this  Hmn 

«Z  ??^'''i?u^««  «''  learned  men:  art?«7« 
and  the  like  was  lavish.  In  1650  "he 
'•auRcd  herself  to  be  crowned  with  erea? 

JT-"^";-""'*  '^'l''.u*^«  t't'e  of  *,;S  from 
A,^^  time  a  striking  change  in  her  con- 
^"^  ^as  perceptible.  She  neglected  her 
ancient  ministers,  and  listened  tn  thl 
It^'^oi  ambitioia  favorite^  intrigiSS 
and  base  passions  succeeded  to^er 
former  noble  and  useful  vi^g.  tS; 
Tr-v-^.  t'T-^"',?  was  squandered^th^! 
SS*i^*  C«r%°  ,.'°  ^«*  she  abdl 
Pnr?-  *°  '*^*"^  ."'  '•er  ^on«»n  Charles 
Oustavus.  reserving  to  herself  a  certain 
income,  entire  indepenienoe,  and  ft  H 
power  o^■er  her  suite  and  household  A 
J^pday"  after  she  left  SwX  and  ^vent 
to   Brussels,    where    she    made   a   nnW?^ 

X'^rd^.T*'"*^  /o?'aomr«ml  CeiS 
rt-ffc  «  ®  «_.  ■e<^''et  profession  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  which  she  afterwaS. 


Chriitiion 


Clirittophe 


!i'  !   ■; 


Imwbrack  she  went  to  Borne,  which  she 
entered  on  honeback  in  the  costume  of 
•n  Amason,  with  treat  pomp.  When  the 
Pope  Aleiander  VII  confirmed  her  she 
adopted  the  aumame  of  AUatandra.  For 
aome  time  ahe  reaided  at  Paris,  and  in- 
curred creat  odium  by  the  execution  of 
lier  Italian  equerry  Monaldeachi  for  be- 
trayal of  confidence.  Subsequently  at- 
tempts which  she  made  to  resume  the 
crown  of  Sweden  failed,  and  she  spent 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  artist  i  and  other 
atudlea  at  Rome.  She  left  an  immense 
art  collection  and  a  larae  number  oC 
valuable  MS8.  Her  writings  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  1752. 
Christison  ('"•«'ti-sun),  Sn  Robkbt, 
~:  an  eminent  physician,  bom 

at  Edinburgh  1797 ;  died  1882.  A  special- 
ist in  toxicology,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  medical  Jurisprudence  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  1822,  and  in  1832  he  was 
promoted  to  that  of  materia  medica.  He 
waa  twice  president  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Scotland,  and  ordinary  phy- 
sician to  the  Queen  in  Scotland.  He  was 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford  and  LL.D.  of  Edin- 
bur'^h.  and  was  elected  rector  of  the  lat- 
ter v.niversity  in  1880. 

Ck^^litmaS  <^"''!Sa?)'  *•»«  festival  of 
*  **•  the  Christian  Church  ob- 
served annually  on  December  25th  in 
memory  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  cele- 
brated by  a  particular  church  service. 
The  time  when  the  festival  was  fir&t 
pbserv--^  is  not  known  with  certainty ; 
but  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  by  Clement  of  Alexandria; 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
Chrysostom  speaks  of  it  as  of  great 
antiquity.  As  to  the  day  on  which  it 
was  celebrated,  there  was  long  consider- 
able diversity,  but  by  the  time  of  Chrysos- 
tom the  Western  Church  had  fixed  on 
the  26th  of  December,  though  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  day  of  Christ's  birth 
existed.  The  Eastern  Church,  which 
previously  had  generally  favored  the  6th 
of  January,  gradually  adopted  the  same 
date.  Many  believe  that  the  existence  of 
heathen  festivals  celebrated  on  or  about 
this  day  had  great  influence  on  its  being 
selected;  and  the  Brumalia,  a  Roman 
festival  held  at  the  winter  solstice,  when 
the  sun  is  as  It  were  bom  anew,  has 
often  been  instanced  as  having  a  strong 
bearing  on  the  question.  In  uie  Roman 
Catholic,  Greek,  Anglican  and  Lutheran 
churches  there  is  a  special  religious  serv- 
ice for  Christmas  Day;  and,  contrary 
to  the  general  mle.  a  Roman  Catholic 
priMt  can  celebrate  three  masses  on  this 
•ay.  Most  other  churches  hold  special 
aerviee,  but  almost  everywhere  through- 


out Christendom  it  is  kept  aa  a  holiday 
and  occasion  of  social  enjoyment.  In 
modem  times  it  ia  the  moat  widely 
observed  of  all  festivals,  extending 
throughout  Christendom  and  being  a 
season  of  good  fare,  present  giving  and 
family  reumun. 

Christmas  Boxes,  ^""^^  >  ""^^2^ 

X.  J,     .  ^L  .  *     presents  were  de- 

posited at  Christmas;  hence  a  Christmaa 
gift.  The  custom  of  bestowing  Christ- 
mas boxes  arose  in  the  early  days  of  the 
church,  when  boxes  were  placed  in  the 
churches  for  the  reception  of  offerings; 
these  boxes  were  opened  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  their  contents  distributed  by 
the  priests  on  the  morrow  (boxing  day). 
Christmas  Cards,  ornamental  cards 
.  „.   .  *    containing  worda 

of  Christmas  greeting  to  friends  to  whom 
they  are  sent  The  first  of  them  ap- 
peared about  1862,  and  consisted  of 
Pictures  of  robins,  holly,  etc, ;  since  then 
highly  artistic  designs  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  their  manufacture  is  con- 
siderable in  the  United  States,  Germany, 
trance  and  England.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  them  pass  through  the  postoffice 
every  Christmas. 

Christmas  Carol,  »  ''"°l  *>'"."?« 

Kj  *u  .  /^u  .  X  ,  .  oescriptive  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  of  incidents  connected 
with  it,  sung  specially  at  Christmas. 

Christmas  Rose,  *•!•"  ^AJ^V^^,' 

,  .       .  ,,     *    n*9er    (black    hel- 

lebore), so  called 
from  its  flower, 
which  resembles  a 
large  white  single 
rose;  its  foliage  is 
dark  and  evergreen, 
and  the  plant  blos- 
soms during  the  win- 
ter months. 

Christmas  Tree, 

a  small  fir-tree 
lighted  up  by  means 
or    tiny    candles    of  ^  . 

Chinese  lanterns,        lOiru* niger). 

0  r  n  a  m  e  n  ted    with 

flags,  tinsel,  ornaments,  etc.,  and  hung 
all  over  with  gifts  for  children. 
ChristolosrV  (kris-tol'o-ji),  that  branch 
u-  1.  ^  .  ,r  of  *"«  8*"<^y  of  divinity 
v^hich  deals  directly  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  person  of  Christ. 
GhristOphe  <^t8-tof),  Henbi,  King 
TP  i  T  it  .  of  Hay  ti,.  was  born  in  the 
West  Indies  m  1767.  and  was  employed 
as  a  slave  m   St.   Domingo  on  the  out- 

1  *?.?no*  ^^  blacks  against  the  French 
in  170d.  h  roni  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles    be    signalized    kimself   by    his 


Ohiiitoplier 


Chromium 


bloody  cngaiemenu.    TouMatat-L'Ouve^ 
tUM  fare  him  the  commSn  of  bri«^ 

^^lS^}u  ^V  ™?"t"  o'  the  northern 

Clinstopher  (krU'to-fer),    St..    a 

church  beheaded  rSSatii^l  l^lU 
in»  to  tradition  in  the  year  sSo*  The 
fe"*flth  ^^""'^^  celebrate,  hi.  f1^  val  on 
25?ho?Ju°ly."*''  ''''  ^"*«™  «»  "»• 
Christopher,    ST-    <«»mnionly   called 

Island  in^he  W  In'^dlliV  on*e  Tl& 
Leeward    Islands,    23    miles    in    length 

68i,*''Ji?''*^5'  *''°?*  5  in  breadth :  aVea 
««^*'K."T  devoted  to  sugar  and  pastur- 
»£!•     ^''1  interior  consists  of  many  rui- 

^-hl  X!5*P''="  "'^  '»"'-«°  mountaiSl 
Ihe  ch  ef  town,  a  seaport  with  open  road- 
•tead,  is  Basse-Terre.  The  island  hM« 
legislature  of  its  own.  wi?h  In  executirt 

ward^'isfind^"  *''«,/«I""°'  °'  ^'^^ 
wara   Islands,   resident  in  Antigua.     It 

r„^"  .^T':"''.^.  »»y  Columbu.  fr  1493 
PoJ.  ^.127.^   ^^  **"*   ^°«»«»'    i°   1628: 

Christopnlos  (kre^to-p^ao.),  atha- 

ransUt»H°.«r°'"'2"'^°7<'  Grammar,  and 

Christ's  Hospital  (generally  known 
f,'«f-^-'  «c*oo/.  the  ti^e  tyiTrlfe'r'. 
Sated  ther.^°'*^"*»."',*^«  ^Wldren 
»  ^l%a?d  ^«r*"sup^o* 
Sout  A^nnh  '*"  ^r«"«°t  income  if 
i8  eaetSmP  *?.""?"^:  »•?«  education 
lanrii«».  isV^     classical,     but     modem 

and  schol2r«h1™^?.^"2'^  ^'^^^i  attached. 


KSn?  lik'**!**  «?''*«»•  o'  1000.  The 
«M  nJi.&''**'  occupied  the  site  of  the 
RU.hi^'ir**"i?®'»"*«''-  HereCaidiK 
rh.H.-^"'  w  ***•..    "ojeUst,      ColeridR 

Sef/X'ftfoi."'  '^*"'  """'  "^•"^ 

Christ's  Thorn,  Ji>e  ^aHAni*  •c«i«> 

Im.'l?^.M?*''     *"**"     H"«"W^'."with 

•mall,  ■hining,  ovate  leave*  and  yellow- 
\^^Ti^tl  c'u-tered  floweii.     It  w  wm- 

Minor,  and  some  suppose  it  to  hav* 
^.^?.oi*'^K»'*"*  from'^Vhich  the  JewJ 
platted  the  crown  of  thorn,  for  our 
Saviour.     See  alM  Jujub*.  °"' 

Chromate  <r^'*'"5?*>- «.8e«    okrom* 

Chromatic  l''f*-'n*t'ik).  in  music,  « 

elgn  to  diatonic  progress  on;  chromatio 
m^^J?'*i'  .?*™.S,?y  consisting  of  chr^ 
matic  chords.  The  chromatic  tcalelm]^ 
.cale  made  up  of  thirteen  8ucceM??e  semi* 
tones,  that  fs,   the  eight  diat"ic  tone. 


— 1  Jl    ^''  "'    '"e   eignt  diatc 
ami  the  five  intermediate  tones. 

Chromatic  Printing.  |«e.  Cotor 

Chromatics,   J^e    science   of   coior.; 
color,  of  light  and  of  natural  bodies. 

Chrome  Qreen  <*>*"»).  the  green 
Chrome  Iron  Ore,  ■?  »"  of  chro- 

eral  of  very  considerabl?*"iS'poV'tance" « 
affordinjr  chromate  of  potash,  whrace  are 
obtained  various  other  orefarstinn.  «? 
this  metal  used  in  the  arti  "^  *"°"  °' 
Chrome-steel,   *   ?teel   in   which    the 

wholly  reolaced  b^^'c^hU'lur"""/;  Z 
asserted    that    this    will    bear    a    hicher 

'  hiirH .  •  ^'^  J°    Iwcome    oxidized,    or 

more  sm^tMr'^i"'^'  *"i  "^'^  '«>"«  ""ch 
more  smoothly  than  ordinary  steel. 

l/Arome  Yellow,  "  chromate  of  lead, 
ment.  varying  in  -hade' fromTep  USg'e 
in  th^rt?'  ™°"^  y«"*>^'  ml^'lTi 
Chrominm  (ki^'ml-nm ;  chemical 
weigh,  52.4),  rm'?tJl°ihiS[>o^ris^°Uv^ 
«ShJ  "teel-gray  maues;  it  neveTLcnS 

thi'^'idL"*  Tlf',*^'K?H*»^*^  s  ^^^" 
Srin«  !*'#  "  **■  *>*«l»e«t  degree  of  md- 
datioB  it  fomu  «  compound™*  rubjl 


Cliroiaollthogrftpliy 


Ohronofrapli 


f 


red  color.     Bt  IimU  It  hM  tMtlTcd  bo 

l>rftctkai  appucatioiu.  It  takM  It*  aaoM 
irom  tbo  varioua  «Bd  bMUtlfiu  colon 
which  its  toy*  Mid  acid  cummualcata  to 
uiiiMtrala  Into  wUum  ivupualtion  tbey  «!• 
let.  It  ia  the  culorliif  uattc>r  of  tba  em- 
orald  and  beryl.  Cliroiuium  ia  employed 
to  giro  a  fine  deep  green  to  the  enamel 
w(  porcelain,  to  glaaM,  etc.  The  oxide  of 
rbromiam  ia  of  a  brigbt  graaa-green  or 
pal«-yellow  color.  Thia  element  waa  orig- 
inally diacorered  in  17U7  by  Vauquelin, 
in  tba  native  cbrumate  of  lead  of  8i- 
beria. 

Chromolithography  J,i'%i;°f  "^a* 

mctbod  of  producing  a  -colored  or  tinted 
litbograpbic  picture  by  aaing  Tarioua 
atonea  uaving  diiferent  portiona  of  the 
picture  drawn  upon  them  with  inka  of 
Tarioua  culura  and  ao  arranged  aa  to 
blend  into  a  complete  picture.  Some- 
timea  aa  many  aa  twenty  different  colore 
ara  employed.  In  printing,  the  lixbter 
abadea  are  printed  off  firat  and  the  dark- 
eat  laat  In  the  three-color  proceaa  tbo 
nae  of  the  three  primary  colora  aufficea 
fur  all  shados,  and  it  ia  done  ^q  a  print- 
ing preu  witb  photo-electroty  ea  inatead 
of  atunea. 

Chromosphere  (krO'mS-afer),  the 
wuAviuw»j|>uw<.v     nanjg   given   to   the 

gaaeoua  enTeloi>e  which  eziata  round  the 
body  uf  the  8un,  through  which  the  lixht 
of  the  photosphere,  an  inner  envelope  of 
iucandeHcent  matter,  pasaea.  During  total 
eclipaea  it  had  been  observed  that  a  red- 
colored  PDvelope  aurrounded  the  aun, 
shooting  tip  to  great  diatancea  from  the 
surface.  It  aeems  to  have  been  firat  rec- 
ognized by  Secfhi ;  and  the  projecting  per- 
tiona  of  it  are  commonly  described  aa 
*  red-colored  i>rotuberancea  *  and  '  red 
flames.'  To  this  red  enveloLe  the  name 
chrom»»phcre  was  given  bv  Mr.  Lockver. 
The  light  from  it  is  much  fainter  than 
that  from  the  photosphere ;  and  till  1868. 
when  M.  Janasei  and  Mr.  Lockyer  al- 
most simultaneously  pointed  out  a 
method  of  viewing  it,  it  waa  never  seen 
except  during  eclipaea.  The  chromo- 
sphere and  its  prominences,  when  exam- 
ined with  the  telespectroacope,  exhibit  a 
spectrum  of  bright  lines,  due  to  incan- 
descent gases.  TThe  most  elevated  por- 
tions conaist  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  the  gases. 
Lower  down  are  found  the  gases  or  va- 
pors of  the  heavier  metals— of  sodium, 
mafrnesium,  barium,  iron  and  others. 
The  lower  the  layer  of  the  chromoaphere 
examined  the  more  densely  ia  the  spec- 
tmm  filled  with  lines  of  metals,  and  in 
th«  prominences  the  r«d  hydrogen  flaaes 
tower  bigb  abora  alL 


«»aMWMM»  „^^  tla»e),  a  tara  ftppUad  U 
diaaaaaa  which  arw  isTetarata  or  M  long 
continuanca,  in  diatinctlaa  to  aoiila  dia- 
easaa,  which  speedily  tenalaata. 

Chronicle  ^k-^^J-w).  •, •»*■»»'»  *• 

gested  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  in  this  aenae  it  differa 
but  little  from  annaia.  The  term  ia 
moatly  used  in  reference  to  the  old  hia- 
toriea  of  nationa  written  when  they  were 
comparatively  rude.  The  hiatoriea  writ- 
ten in  the  middle  agea,  aome  in  verae, 
some  in  proM,  are  known  aa  cbronidea. 
Well-known  examplea  are  the  worka  of 
Froiaaart,  Monatrelet,  Fabian.  Hardyng, 
IlaU,  Uollinabed.  Stowe  and  Baker. 
Chron'ifilei.  Books  or,  two  books  of 
VATOn  lOieiy  j^^  Q,j  Testament  which 

formed  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew 
canon,  in  which  it  is  pkced  last.  Ita 
division  into  two  parts  is  the  work  of 
the  Seventy.  (See  Heptuoffint.)  The 
Hebrew  name  men- a  'acta  of  the  daya,' 
and  ia  tbua  much  the  aame  aa  our 
'Jonrnala.'  The  title  given  to  it  by  the 
Seventy  waa  Paraletpomeaa,  meaning 
'thinga  omitted.'  The  name  Chroniclea 
waa  given  to  it  by  Jerome.  The  book 
ia  one  of  the  lateat  compoaitlona  of  the 
Old  Teatament,  and  ia  auppoaed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  aame  band  as  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  According  to  ita  contenta 
the  book  forma  three  great  parte: — 1. 
genealogical  tablea;  2.  the  biatory  of  the 
reigna  of  David  and  Solomon;  8,  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  the 
separation  under  Reboboam  to  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  with  a  notice  in  the  laat 
two  versea  of  the  permission  granted  by 
(\vrua  to  the  exilea  to  return  home  and 
rebuild  their  temple.  The  Chroniclea 
present  many  points  of  contact  with  the 
earlier  Scripturea,  historical  and  pro- 
phetical, more  especially,  however,  with 
the  hooka  of  Samuel  and  of  Kinga. 
ChrOnOfirram    (kron'ft-rrom),  a  device 

given  in  numeral  letters  by  selecting  cer- 
tain letters  of  an  inscription  and  printing 
them  larger  than  the  othera,  aa  in  the 
motto  of  a  medal  stmck  by  Oustavas 
Adolphus  in  1632 :— Christ Va  DVX  : 
ergo  trIVMph  Vs;  where  the  values  of 
C  and  the  other  capitals  regarded  as  Ro- 
man numerals  gives  the  required  figure 
when  added  together. 
ChrOnO&raDh  (^ron'a-graf),  the  name 
*  *^  given  to  various  de 
vices  for  measuring  and  regiaterinir  very 
minute  portions  of  time  with  >'.::(reme 
precision.  Benson's  chronograph  is,  in 
principle,  a  lever  watch  with  a  double 
second  hand,  the  one  anperlmpoaed  on 
the  other.    The  oater  and  of  ue  lower* 


OIiioaoIoff7 


OlirjMiithtmum 


I: 


Bort  hud  hM  a  wBAll  ap  filled  with 
•  W**  :*?**>  «uid.  with  *  mlauf.  boU 
«t  th«  bottom,  whlk  the  ourrMpood- 
iBff  ead  <^  tb«  oppcrmoat  !•  bent  down 
•o  M  Ja«t  to  reach  the  bole.  At  the 
^^tim  rUj)  of  a  bone  race,  the  o^ 
!!7*!#*'?B?  *  ■*'*"*(?  whereupon  the  bent 

tbe  bole  and  makea  a  blacVmaik  on  the 
dUL  instantly  rebonnding.  Aialn.  a* 
!fH«.'u"!J**^  »''•  wrnnlng-poet  the 
?hll?'.K-  i^wn  ■?<>  »  dot  iide.  and 
"?1.***1L^^<^"P'«'  by  each  bone  ia 

tenth  of  a  Moond.  8trange's  cbrono- 
»«ph  i«  connwted  with  the  pendulum 
of  M  aatronomical  clock,  which  make,  a 
S^.  .^  •  ^**}  of  paper  at  the  begin- 

i  'n.*J5*'.'V*»  °?  ""f  •Ppe*r«nce  /.ay)  of 
a  particular  atar  in  the  field  of  a  tele- 

?-!j  w  '»«tween  tbe  two  extreme  one*. 
5S1 ''^♦i!°*"V'i?«  **>«  distance  of  thia 
J^  Ji'"r  °'  *''*'^  Mtremee  the  exact 
nine  can  be  aaceruincd  to  one-hundredth 
-i.*u"^°r_.  .Schultxe'e  chronograph,  in 
which  electricity  is  applied,  is  yet  far 
"o'J  P««ite,  registering  time  to  the  five- 
hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  second. 
Cnronolosry    (kron-ol'6-Ji;    Or.   o*ro- 

^scourse),  the  science  which  treats  o/ 
time,  and  has  for  its  object  tbe  arrange- 
ment and  exhibition  of  historical  evenS 
in  order  of  time  and  the  ascertaining  of 
tbe  interrals  between  them.  Its  bash  is 
necessarily  the  method  of  measuring  or 
computing  time  by  regular  diviSionS  or 
periods,  according  to  the  revolutions  of 
the  earth  or  moon.  The  motions  of  these 
bodies  produce  the  natural  division  of 
H.?!"*"  ^^^'^  months  and  days.  As 
there  can  be  no  exact  computation  of 
fl^  °'t  PK^in*  o'  events  without  a 
??f*flP2i°**''°"  ^^^''^  to  "tart,  dn.tes 
are  fixed  from  an  arbitrary  point  or 
epocA,  which  forms  the  beginning  o*  an 
era.     rbe  more  important  of  ttiese  are 

?ia^:  It^^^  of  Christ  among  5hri^ 
th^  hnJM.«^'^°i''*S/'"  •""*"'»  *•»«  Greeks: 

Chronometer  (•^n-om'e.t«r),  any 
iir^  ♦!«.  .    instrument  that  meas- 

ures time,  as  a  clock,  watch,  or  dial  •  but 
S^ficallr.  this  term  i«  sppiirf  to  « 

iB^rt2'S!i^-i!?J*^*'  "*'  ""^  'Of  determin- 
l^'Ji? '""ff**"*^«  •*  ■*••  or  for  any  other 
pnrjMe  wfiere  an  accunte  mSnw  of 


dlffara  froin  tha  ordlaanr  watch  ia  the 
principle  of  its  aawDMMBt.  which  is  so 
<«i»tracted  that  thalSaaoa  ia  f ree  froa 
tht  wbaels  during  th«  frwtar  part  of  tu 
dbratioa,  and  also  la  Esiaa  fitM  with  a 
compensation  adjustment*^  eakolated  to 
prerent  tbe  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  metal  by  the  acUon  of  beat  and  cold 
irom   affecting   its    movements.      Marine 
chronometers  ^enenlly  beat  half-seconds, 
and  an  hung  in  gimbals  in  boxes  0  to  8 
inchea  square.     The  pocket  chronometer 
does   not   differ   in   appearance   from  a 
watch  except  that  it  is  somewhat  Urger. 
CnronOIOODe    (I'run'ft-skdp),    ao    la- 
,       ^,      .       f       strument    for   meamr- 
ing  the  duration  of  extnmely  short-lived 
phenomena,   such   as   the  electric  spark: 
more  esoetially  the   name  given  instru- 
ments of  various  forms  for  measuring  the 
Telocity  of  projectiles. 
Chradim  (''.•^J'dim).  a  town  of  Bohe- 
mia.     62     mili-8     s.     e.     of 
1  rague,    with    some    manufactures    aud 
inrgf  Lorsc-iiiiirketx.     Pop.   IH.OIT. 
Chrysalis    ('<«'i«'u-Ils).    a    form    which 
,  liiitttTflies.  niothd.  flieH.  and 

other  iiisccts  a«sume  wh<>n  they  change 
from  the  Htate  of  larva  or  caterpillar  and 
before  they  arrive  at  thdr  winged  or 
perfect  state.  In  the  chrjHalis  form  the 
animal  is  In  a  state  of  rest  or  inaensi< 


Palpi  or  (evlera;  6  6,  winfi-caae.;  »uokCT-  « tei^- 
moU.."*""*-     ^-  ^•''>''""»  o*  the  oik  kS^: 


liiifj:  and  exists  without  nutriment,  tbe 
lenath  of  tune  varying  with  the  si^cies 
and  season.  During  this  period  an 
elaboration  is  going  on  in  tbe  Sterior  of 

future  animal  their  proper  development 

Cnrysanthemum  ""^»-«n'the-mum>. 

«h™d^»S'"1*"-,  «>?»i'»tinV'^f  VZ  oJ 
shmbs  with  single,  large-stalked,  yellow 

ISSlnm  ■?'"«'«5«>  ''hite.  The  chr^n- 
Ih^aS  ^f  wrdena  i«  a  CJbinesc  half- 
Arnbby  plant  (C.  tintnte),  whose  nu- 
maroas  varieties  a)nstitnte   om  ^  the 


in    the   ini^trtS'^t.     '^  c^^S^  fg^  ^?^^  &^''g:%:^iJS^ 


Chryielephantine 


Chryioftom 


and  the  ooni'aurlfold,  C.  Btgitum,  are  father,  who  had  the  oommand  of  the 
oomnoa  weeds  Injurope.  imperial  troow  in  Syria,  died  won  after 

ClirTSelfiDJUUltint  ifn*^'?'""^  "'^  •  ^<>  ''^'^  o'  ^  "oQ>  *l>ose  early  educa- 
-  M.  ,  I  ^^  V  *^f-  *'**'"A*®*J  S?»  deTolved  upon  Anthiua,  his  mother, 
cold;  atm*M.  i\ory),  made  of  gold  and  Chryaostom  studied  eloquence  with 
ivory  OM&Uned,  a  term  applied  to  statues  libanius,  the  most  famous  orator  of  his 
execnted  in  these  two  substances  by  the  time,  and  soon  excelled  his  master.  After 
ancient  Greeks,  as  Pheidias'  great  statue  having  studied  philosophy  with  Andra- 
ef  Athena.  >._.,,,  ,        gathius  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Holy 

ClirySlDDIU  UFrt-fipp"),    an    ancient  Scriptures,  and  determined  upon  quitting 

1  -  ♦  nlif .  ,r"i^  e^^?"**P'**'«5S^SSJ['  J?®.  ^^^^^  *°<*  consecrating  his  Ufe  to 
Ing  to  Cilicia,  lived  about  b.c.  282-2TO.  God  in  the  deserts  of  SyriL  He  spent 
Ue  was  the  pnnapal  opponent  of  the  several  years  in  solitary  retirement. 
Epicureans,  and  is  said  to  have  written  studying  and  meditating  with  a  view  to 
700  different  works,  mostly  of  a  dialecti-  the  church.  Having  completed  his  vol- 
«1  character;  but  only  a  variety  of  untarv  probation  he  returned  to  Antioch 
fragments  are  extant.    .      ^     ,,  in  381,  when  he  was  appointed  deacon  by 

CnrySOberyl  (^  n  s '  O  -  ber-U ;    some-  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  in  386  con- 

<i  J     times    called    oymO'  seciated  priest.    He  was  chosen  vicar  by 

p*ona,  and,  by  the  jewelers,  oriental  the  same  dignitary,  and  commissioned  to 
ehrytoMt),  a  gem,  of  a  pale  yellowish-  preach  the  Word  of  God  to  the  people, 
green  color,  usually  found  in  round  pieces  He  became  so  celebrated  for  the  elo- 
abont  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  also  crystal-  quence  of  his  preaching  that  the  Emperor 
Used  in  eight-sided  prisms.  It  is  an  Arcadius  determined,  in  397,  to  place  him 
aluminate  of  beryllium,  is  next  to  the  in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Constan- 
sappbire  in  hardness,  and  is  employed  in  tinople.  He  now  exerted  himself  sp 
Jewelry,  the  specimens  which  present  an  sealously  in  repressing  heresy,  paganism 
opalescent  play  of  hght  being  especially  and  immorality,  and  in  enforcing  the  obli- 
admlred.  gations  of  monachism,  thst  he  raised  up 

Chrysolite     (""sa-Ut),  a  mineral  many  enemies,  and  Theophilus,  patriarch 

J  ,""»*  composed  of  silica,  mag-  of  Alexandria,  aided  and  encouraged  by 
nesium  and  iron.  Its  prevaihng  color  the  Empress  Budoxia,  caused  him  to  be 
is  some  shade  of  green.  It  is  harder  than  deposed  at  a  synod  held  at  Ghalcedon. 
glass,  but  less  hard  than  quartz ;  often  The  emperor  banished  him  from  Ck>nstan- 
transparent,  sometimes  only  translucent  tinople,  and  Chrysostom  purposed  retir- 
Very  fine  specimens  are  found  in  Egypt  ing  to  Bithynia ;  but  the  people  threat- 
and  Braail,  but  it  is  not  of  high  repute  ened  a  revolt  In  the  following  night 
as  a  jeweler  s  stone.     ,  ,      ^     ,,  an  earthquake  gave  general  alarm.     In 

GnrVSOloraS  (^"s-o-loras),  Manxtel,  this  dUemma  Arcadius  recalled  his  orders, 
i-.  r  u  ,  ?  distinguished  Greek  of  and  Eudoxia  herself  invited  Chrysostom 
Constantinople,  born  the  middle  of  the  to  return.  The  people  accompanied  him 
fourteenth  century ;  died  in  1415.  He  triumphantly  to  the  citr.  his  enemies  fled, 
settied  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  hterature  and  peace  was  restored,  but  only  for  a 
at  Florence,  about  1^.  He  also  taught  short  time.  A  feast  given  by  the  empress 
at  Milan,  Pavia  and  Rome,  thus  becoming  on  the  consecration  of  a  statue,  and 
a  chief  promoter  of  the  great  revival  of  attended  with  many  heathen  ceremonies, 
learning.  ..,.,,.  ,,  '■o'i"«l  the  seal  of  the  archbishop,  who 

♦  #  5u  u  wTi^i.  ^^u"?/  ?**"  Eudoxia,  violently  incensed,  recaUed  the 
ter  of  rhubarb.  With  potesh  it  gives  prelates  devoted  to  her  will,  and  Chrysos- 
a  fine  purple  solution,  and  thus  affords  a  tom  was  condemned  and  exiled  to 
delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  alkalies.  Armei  -       ~       - 

Chrys'oprase  <,g/»'>rieiA  ^SJiy^i  tZ 

variety  of  dialcedony.     Its  color  is  com-  distan     

monly  applt-green.  and  often  extremely  officers  who"ha"d  hl"m  in"charTre"*obllired 
beautiful,  so  that  it  is  much  esteemed  In  the  old  man  to  perform  his  journey  on 
jewelry.  It  is  translucent,  or  sometimes  foot,  and  he  died  at  Comana,  by  the  war. 
semitransparent  and  of  a  hardness  little  Here  he  was  buried ;  but  in  488  his  bodv 
inferior  to  Uiat  of  flint.  was  opuvwed  solemnly  to  CJonstantinople. 

OhrySOltom  >5"",P""*'*™'' A°f?v'  ^^'  1°^  thet»  interred  in  the  Church  of  the 
,  vl*.^  «  1.^/1^*° 'y***^^*^,.^'  ..*  Apostles,  tn  the  sepulcher  of  the  emperor. 
celebrated  Greek  father  of  the  church.  At  a  later  period  his  remains  were 
born  in  Antioch  about  a.d.  844 ;  died  at  placed  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  The 
ConMM  io  Pdotus  in  407.    Secondus.  bis  Grtfek  Charcb  cdebrates  bis  feast  on  the 


Armenia.    Here  he  continued  to  exert  his 

seal  until  the  emperor  ordered  him 

conveyed  to  a  town  on  the  most 

distant   shore   of  the   Black    Sea.     Thjf 


Chub 

o§S  **^  November,  the  Roman  on  the 
*•  5'  January.  His  works,  which 
consist  or  sermons,  commentaries  and 
treatises,  abound  with  information  as  to 
the  manners  and  cbaracteristica  of  his 
age. 

Chub.  *  Euronean  river  fish,  of  the 
'  genus  C'yprinua  or  carps;  or. 
as  some  regard  it,  of  the  subgenus 
Leuctgcua  (L.  cephdlus).  The  body  is 
oblong,  nearly  round ;  the  head  and  back 
green,  the  sides  silvery,  and  the  belly 
white.    It  frequents  deep  holeaJn  rivers 


Chub  (.Cyprinut  [£««eucM  eephOlui). 


shaded  by  trees,  but  in  warm  weather 
floats  near  the  surface,  and  furnishes 
sport  for  anglers.  It  is  indifferent  food, 
and  rarely  attains  the  weight  of  5  lbs. 
Allied  American  species  receive  the  same 
name. 

Chubb.  F^^^^J?'  English  writer,  bora 

though  engaged  as  a  glover  and  chandler, 
he  gave  his  chief  attention  to  philosoph- 
ical and  theological  study,  and  was 
celebrated  in  the  Arian  controversy  for 
his  argumentative  keenness.  In  this  con- 
nection  he  published  in  1715  The  Su- 
premacy of  the  Father  Asserted,  besides 
various  other  moral  and  theological  tracts. 

Chubb  Lock.  ■:  ^^^  ^  named  from 
'  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor, a  London  locksmith.  It  has  more 
tumblers  than  usual,  with  the  addition 
of  a  lever  called  the  detector,  which  is  so 
fixed  that  while  it  does  not  act  under  the 
ordinary  application  of  the  key,  it  cannot 
fail  to  move  if  any  one  of  the  tumblers 
be  lifted  a  little  too  high,  as  must  be  the 
case  in  any  attempt  at  picking.  This 
movement  fixes  the  bolt  immovably,  and 
renders  all  further  attempts  at  picking 
useless. 

Chuck  Will's  Widow.  »   popular 

■•_..  'namoin 

the  United  States  for  a  bird  of  the  goat- 
sucker family,  Antroatdmut  carolinenaia. 
so  called  from  its  crv. 

Chumbul   (cl'nm'bul).   a  river  of  w. 

in  ♦».-  r-i  ji.  ^v,^^"^"."**"'  '^*>^ch  rises 
in  the  Vindhyii  Moantains,  and  f.ills  into 
the  Jnmna  about  90  miles  southeast  of 
Agra,  after  e  coarse  of  680  miles. 
ChUnam  l.cJ>»-nam').  in  the  East 
....  a  L.'S^'t"  *  name  given  to  a 
▼erj  fine  kind  of  quicklime  made  from 


Church 

calcined  shells  or  from  very  pure  lime- 
stone, and  used  for  chewing  with  betel. 
ChnnAr     (chun'Ar),  a  town  and  fort- 
vuuuai      j.ggg  ^jj  Hindustan,  26  mUee 

southwest  of  Benares,  on  the  Oanges. 
The  fortress  stands  on  a  lofty  rock  ris- 
ing abruptly  from  the  river.    Pop.  9926. 

Chung-Kiang,  -rd5^dTo/ch?.S: 

on  the  Tang-tse-Kiang,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Kia-ling.    Pop.  600,000. 

Chuprah  or  Chapra  lt"n^'3>'Hin'i 

dustan  on  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges.    Has 
an  active  commerce.    Pop.  48,000. 
ChUQUisaCa  (ch«-k6-8ft'k4),orSuo«B, 
.u  VT  ,     r«»,<=**y  o*  South  America, 

the  capital  of  Bolivia;  well  situated  on 
a  plateau  between  the  Amazon  and  La 
Plata  rivers,  9343  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  has  a  cathedral  and  a  university.  It 
J^as  fpunded^by  one  of  Pizarro's  officers 
in  1539.  Pop.  formeriy  27,000,  now 
estimated  12,000.— The  province  of 
Lhuquisaca  has  an  area  of  26,410  square 
miles ;  a  pop.  of  300,000. 
Chur  f*"'')'  *•>«  capital  of  the  Swiss 
^,  canton  of  Orisons.     See  Coir«. 

Church  t"on»  Gr.  kyriakon,  from 
.  .,  .^  KVrtoa,  '  lord  '),  a  word  which 
m  Its  widest  sense  denotes  the  whole 
community  of  Christians,  and  was  thus 
used  by  the  New  Testament  writers.  In 
more  restricted  si^ifications  it  denotes  a 
particular  Election  of  the  Christian  com 


Ulp  Chuidi,  NoithamptonsUra. 
rih^^f^  end  and  grest  ssat  window.     3  % 
rteSSf''*'*"!"';^'^-    8,  End  of  nave.    44  4  4^ 
ClsrMtory   and  ^window^      8.    South   ai«ie.      0 
South  porch.     7.  Toww.     8  8.  Bsilty  windowij 


Churoli 


Chnrohing  of  Women 


munlty  differing  in  doctrinal  matters 
from  tlie  remainder,  aa  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Chinch,  the  Protestant  Church, 
etc. :  or  to  deaignate  the  reoogniaed  leading 


Plan  of  hlip  Church. 
A  A,  Chancel,     b.  Nave,     c,  North  aisle,     d. 
South  Rwle.     K,  North  door,     f,  South  porch,     q. 
Tower,    a,  We»t  door. 

church  of  a  nation,  as  the  English,  Scotch, 
or  French  Church.     In  yet  another  sense 
It    signifies    the    edifice    appropriated    to 
Christian  worship.     After  the  conversion 
of  Constantine  the  basilicse  or  public  halls 
and  courts  of  Judicature  and  some  of  the 
heathen    temples     were    consecrated    as 
Christian     churches.       When      churches 
en  me  to  be  specially  built  for  Christian 
worship  their  forms  were  various — round, 
ocUgonal,  etc.     Later  on  the  form  with 
the   cross    aisle    or    transept    (cruciform 
churches)   became  common.     Early  Brit- 
ish" churches  were  built  of  wood ;  the  first 
?I?J!*,_  churches    erected    being    that    of 
\Vhithprn,  Galloway   (Gth  century),  and 
that  of  iork  (7th  century).    The  accom- 
panying  illustrations   exhibit  a    type   of 
church  which  with  more  or  less  modifica- 
tion   is   common   in    England,    and    will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  terms 
^J^]^^  to  the  various  parts.     (See  also 
Lathedral.)       Generally    speaking,     any 
building  set  apart  for  religious  ordinances 
Is  called   a   church,   though   when  of  a 
^'-**Jf     m^   i*   "   usually   designated   a 
chapel.    The  term  church,  however,  is  of- 
ten restricted  to  the  buildings  for  worship 
connected  with  a  national  establishment. 
They  are  classed  as  cathedral,  when  con- 
taining   a    bishop's    throne;     collegiate, 
when    served    by   a   dean   and    chapter: 
conventual   or   mimter,    when    connected 
with  a  convent  or  monastery ;  abbeuor 
pnory,  when  under  an  abbot  or  prior: 
and  parochial,  when  the  charge  of  a  secu- 
clurcht'  Gltristianity,     Greek 


Alexandria,  Origen.  Enaebins,  Atiuuiaains 
and  Chryaoatom.  The  moat  diatlngaialMd 
among  the  Latin  fathera  are  Tartollian. 
Augustine,  Ambrose  and  Jerome. 

Churchill  ls*>"«t'*")'  CHABtia,  an 

"t.  was  born  in  1731,  and  died  in  1764. 
An  early  and  imprudent  marriage  was 
T  TSiSL  "^  *"*  admission  to  holy  orders, 
in  1761  he  published  anonymously  « 
poem  called  r*e  Ro$ciad,  a  clever  satire 
on  Uie  chief  actors  of  the  day,  and  The 
Apology,  a  reply  to  his  critics.  A  course 
of  dissipation  and  intemperance  followed, 
which  excited  much  animadversion,  and 

ChurchiU  now  threw  aside  aU  regard  for 
his  profession,    and   became  a  complete 

i?H?oi''^"5  J**J"^  SS^  *  Profeaaional  po- 
litical safarist.  His  other  prodnctioos 
include  T/w  pho$t.  The  Pnphecy  of 
Famtne,  Eptatle  to  Hogarth,  etc 

Churchill.  Ranwo^h  herbt  smw- 

ti.n  .i,»i.  rk  u  *^,f^?P'  »econd  son  of 
i^o"*i''.,^"'l*«^«/  Mariborough,  bom  in 
1849 ;  died  m  18^  By  1884  &  'had  risen 
to  the  position  of  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  and  in  1886  became  Indian 
secretary    m    Lord    Salisbury's    aovera- 

Sm  *in  ^§S*«''Vlf' *"t?,'  GlaZonera™. 
BUI  in  1886,  ChurchiU  became  leader  of 

^  thJ*^^  u^  Commons  and  Chancellor 
?Le"'of?he'?^aT'  '"'  ""^^^  •*  '""' 
ChurchiU,  Winston,  an  American 
»r-         ,    ^,       author,  born  in  St  Louis 

^I"^k"'"*At^°T*°J*'«'"  !<>•  1871;  gradmTted 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolhi,  but 
devoted  himself  to  literature,     flis  novels 

CwS'rKr'^rF'"^;'  (1899),  V*c 
omw     (1901),     The    Crotaing     (1904) 

(Sr  ^'  ""^  ^'■'  ^«^*'*  C'orfcV 

Churchill.  Winston  Lbonabd  Spex- 

T>-     J    ,    1.     ^J   ^*?*..,  ^'*'*^t      "**'»      of      1'<"«I 

f«ndoipb  Churchill,  b.irn  November  30, 
1»(4.  He  joined  the  army  and  took  part 
1^1"  l'"  °'  important  operations.  In 
1W8  he  be<ame  president  of  the  Board  of 
irade  in  Asquilh's  cabinet.  In  1910  ht> 
was  made  Home  Secretary ;  in  1012  First 
Lord  of  theAdmiralty,  serving  through  a 
part  of  the  nreat  War.  He  was  anpointp.1 
minister  of  munitions  in  1010. 


^ "  .  „  Churchill  Kiver,  «   "v" ,  of  the 

Chnrch      Fathbbs     of    the     <oatre»    «*«,5«»      *    i^       J  Northwest        Ter- 

vuurca,    ppcteMO!),    teachers    a^   ntones   of   Canada,   which    rises   in   La 

»«•»»,„  ^t  *u .-iV   *««cners_and   Crosse    I.ake,    forms    or    passes    through 

various  lakes  or  lake-like  expansions, 
and  enters  Hudson  Bay  after  a  north 
easterly  course  of  about  800  miles.  It  is 
called  also  Missinnipni  or  English  river. 

Churching  of  Women,  5.  ^'*v^  .«^ 

**  '   tbanksgiv- 


,  rmjicvtu!/,    leacners    and 

liri^off^  ^I'u  «'i«^ent  Church  who  flour- 

apostolic  fathers  (the  immediate  disciplea 
of  the  apostles),  from  the  second  to  the 
sixth  century.  Tlie  most  celebrate 
among  the  Greek  fathers  are  CllmSSt  3 


Church-rate 


Cibb«s 


fan  after  childbirth,  adopted  from  tiie 
Jewlah  ceremony  of  purification,  and  ptae- 
tieed  still  in  the  Boman  Catholic  And 
Anglican  chorchee,  the  latter  having  a 
■pedal  service  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

Chnroh-rate.  injBA'i*°d  •  »<« 

*^^  m1  "**^  •>'  resolution  of 
a  majority  of  the  parishioners  in  vestry 
assembled^  from  the  occupiers  of  land  and 
bouses  within  a  parish,  for  the  purpose 
of  main|ainins  the  church  and  its  services. 
In  1868  an  act  was  passed  abolishing 
compulsory  church-rates,  except  such  as, 
°  ,/  J?®  "•™*  o'  church-rates,  were 
applicable  to  secular  puiposes. 

GhnrohwardenS  (chnrch-wftr'densK 
.         .  .  .  .    officers,    generally 

two  for  each  parish  in  England,  who 
superintend  the  church,  its  property  and 
concerns.  They  are  annually  chosen  by 
the  minister  and  parishioners,  according 
to  the  custom  of  each  parish. 

Ghurchyard  5S»'«J^^f  ^  arTC? 

led,  adjoining  s  church. 

Chnrch'yard  Beetle,  *•>«  ,PJ  «  p  » 

very  common  insect  found  in  dark,  damp 
and  dirty  places;  it  is  black,  but  littie 
staining,  and  the  tip  of  the  elytra  forms  a 
short,  obtuse  point 
Chum.    *    vessel    in    whidi    milk    or 

♦fc-  !i  ^'^^V^  *f  a«»tat?<l.  to  separate 
the  oUy  globules  from  other  parts  and 
gather  them  as  butter.  In  the  older  forms 
a  plunger  worked  vertically  in  a  tub :  in 
some  of  the  modem  forms  dashers  are 
turned  bj  a  crank,  while  in  others  the 

Jfc-  nr  .*■  S^^*  *<i  "^  '«>,  causing 
tno  milk  to  dash  against  the  ends  and 
sidM.  In  the  combined  chum  and  butter- 
worker  the  butter  can  be  partly  or  wholly 
worked  after  the  buttermilk  is  drawn  oflf ; 
it  is  operated  by  power  and  used  to  con- 
siderable extent  in  creameries. 

ChumU.  See  Charrat. 


Churubnsco  ^2i»-^fl^w»''F«>. 

,,    ,        .  lage     6     miles 


a    Til- 

«r     1         ..  «•»*=       u      uiiicB       8.       of 

Mexico,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the 
Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna  and  the 
Americuis  under  Scott.  Aug.  20,  1847, 
m  which  the  former  were  defeated. 

Chusan  Islands,  (chs-san'),,  group 

i  ^     .  „       'of  islands  on  the 

east  coast  of  China,  the  larjrest  in  the 
archipelago  having  the  name  Chusan,  and 
being  about  21  mUes  long,  and  from  6  to 
11   bRMd.     Pop.   about  200.000.     Chipf 

tja  are  the  principal  products.  Prom  its 
^■tion  near  the  mouths  of  the  Tang- 
ol^nJS''  y*****  ^^*^.  '«i™»«  ♦»>•  great 
capital  «f  the  empire,  Ohusan  la  oon- 


sidered  as  the  key  of  China,  and  was 
temporarily  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British  in  1840,  iSS^md  1860.  The 
•acred  island  of  Pn-ta  to  the  east  of  the 
above  is  covered  with  Buddhist  templec 
monasteries,  etc.,  and  is  entii^  in-- 
habited  by  priests. 

Chntia  Naefpur.  s««   <^*»*«   ^«^ 

Chutnv.  °'  CHUTNBaB  (chnfnfi),  in 
vuubujr,    j^g  gjyjj  ^^^^^  ^  condiment 

compounded  of  sweets  and  acids.     Ripe 
fruit  (mangoes,  raisins,  etc),  spices,  souc 
herbs,  cayenne,  lemon-juice,  are  the  ordi- 
P>ry^insredients.    They  are  pounded  and 
boiled  together,  and  then  bottled  tor  use. 
Chyle    ^^1'  ^B  physiology,  a  white  or 
r_\  mUky  fluid  separated  from  ali- 
menui  by  means  of  digestion.     Chyle  is 
found  in  the  intestines  after  the  food  has 
bMn  mixed  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice.     It  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteal  ves- 
sels, terminatinf  in  the  inner  surface  of 
the  small  intestines,  chiefly  the  jejunum, 
and  thence  passes  by  numero-ia  converg- 
ing streams  into  the  main  tniuk  of  the 
absorbent  system,  called  the  *hjracic  duct, 
through  which  it  is  gradually  poured  into 
the  bl(H)d  of  the  left  subclavian  vein  at  a 
short  distance  before  it  enters  the  richt 
side   of   the  heart.     The   chemical  con- 
stituents of  chyle  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  blood  itself. 
Chyme  <,^^™)'  .'oo^  after  it  has  been 
*!.   \.         digested   in   the  stomach.     In 
the  stomach  it  forms  a  pulpy  mass  which 
passes  on  into  the  small  intestine,  and  be- 
ing acted  on  by  the  bilo,  pancreatic  fluid 
and    intestinal   juice,    is   separated   into 
Chyle  and  non-nutritious  matters,  which 
latter  are  carried  off  by  the  evacuations. 
ClOber    (sip'ber).  Collet,  a  dramatic 
,      ,     -„„T"*^''  "°d  actor,  born  at  Lon- 
don in  16(1;  died  in  1757.     lie  took  to 
the  stage  in   1689.     His  first  dramatic 
effort,    L<n'e'»   Last   Shift,    appeared   in 
?lvV*°i**  ^"^  followed  by   Woman's 
}Ytt,  the  Careless  Husband  and  the  Non- 
)uror,  of  which  the  Hypocrite  of  the  mod- 
em stage  IS  a  new  version.    A  court  pen- 
sion and  the  appointment  of  poet-laureate 
drew  upon  him   the  rancor  of  the  wits 
and  poets  of  the  day,  indudinjr  Pope.  He 
is  author  of  about  twenty-five  dramas,  the 
amusing  Apoloqu  for  the  Life  of  Colleu 

^  & f ^S""'''^ "?"  Theophilub,  bora 
in  17l«:  drowned  in  his  passage  to  Ire- 
1^  1*57.  was  an  actor  and  dramatic 
writer.  He  was  much  inferior  to  his 
»«£'■'' » 'Jru  ^"Pa^'ty.— StrsAWNA  Mabia. 
J»^  I'iLjT''*'"^'*"""  ^"**»'  ^bom  1716: 
died  1« 66),  was  one  of  the  best  actresses 
on  the  English  stage.  She  was  sister  of 
Dr.  Arne  (composer  of  Rule,  Britannia). 
who  taught  her  music,  and  introduced  her 


ii 


dbol 


Gioero 


JKf^  V  *  pleader,  and  having  undertaken 
the  defense  of  Sextus  RokIus.  who  waa 
accused  of  parricide,  procured  his  acquit- 
UL    He  visited  


instruct  her  in  singing  them.  She  suh- 
MQuenUy  made  her  appearance  in  trag- 
jSfA^JSfl.  **-2*?  universal  admiratioS. 
iJ^^^^Jl"^  to  have  exclaimed,  when 
Sf2S****u  **^'  .■•»«  '"w  de*d,  'Then 
teagedy  has  expired  with  her/  ' 

Clbol    ('^^^'  ,A.llium    mtuUtum),    a 

perennial    plant    of    the    onion 

If^^  1*  ^^^\l  °'  Siberia,  with  hoUow 

■t«°"  larger  than   those  of  the   chive ; 


used  for  culinary  purposes.  ' 

Ciborium  (M-Wri-um),  in  the  Ro- 
M„.     ,  ™an    Catholic    Church,    a 

«nd  of  cup  or  chalice  made  of  gold  or 
«lver  and  containing  the  bread  used  in 
the  sacrament  Also  a  sort  of  canopy 
over  an  altar.  vauupjr 

Gioada  («-kWa),    the    popular    and 
__.     .  ,    generic    name    of    certain    in- 
•ects  belonging  to  the  order  Hemiptera. 
•  suborder  Homoptera,  of  many  species. 
The  males  have  on  eacli  side  of  thlbody 
a  kind  of  drum,  with  which  they  can 
make  a  conndisrable  noise.    This,  regard- 
«i.f5  the  insects'  song,  was  much  ad- 
«*lll^^**^?  ancients,  and  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  their  poets.     The  largest 
European    species    are    about    an    mch 
iong.    but    some    American    species    are 
much  larger,  and  their  note  much  louder. 
They  are  nearly  all  natives  of  tropical  or 
warm    temperate    regions.      The    female 
bas  the  TOstenor  extremity  of  the  abdo- 
men furnished  with  two  serrated  homy 
plates,  by  means  of  which  it  pierces  the 
TvSi-ilf"  °'  *.''««"*<*  deposit  its  eggs.    An 
^gUsh  species  (C.  anglica)  is  found  in 
1        **y«?°^^»*-     The  seventeen  years' 
locust    (CusMa  aeptemdecim)    occurs  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Cicala  (chi-kaiA).     The  cicada. 

Cioelv  (aJye-U)!  a  popular  name  ap- 
«i-„f-  c**"®?  fo, several  umbelUferous 
Plants.  Sweet  cicely,  or  sweet  chervil,  is 
MtnrrHta  odortta,  a  plant  common  in 
Britain  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  and 
m  some  parts  of  Europe  is  used  as  an 
Ingr^ient  in  soups.  Sweet  cicely  is 
found    in   our   woods   from    Canada    to 

Cicero  <"^8Vr8),  Mabcus  Tcixius. 
the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
orators,  was  born  106  B.c.  at  Arpinum. 
His  family  was  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
his  father,  though  living  in  retirempnt,  was 
a  fnend  of  some  of  the  chief  public  men. 
S^jf!S"^*?.,***®  ^'^  education  available, 

familiar     with     Greek     literature,     and 
•oquired  wme  miUtery  knowledge  from 


■Antique  bubt. 


Greece   B.a  79, 

conversed  with  the 

philosophers  of  all 

the    schools,    and 

profited  by  the  in- 
struction    of     the 

masters  of  oratory. 

Here     he     formed 

that  close  friend- 
ship  with    Atticus 

of  which  his  letters 

furnish  such  inter- 
esting  evidence. 

He    also    made    a 

tour  in  Asia  Minor 

and  remained  some         „^ 

time     at     Rhodes,   Cicero.— Anuquo  oubt. 

where  he  visited  the  most  distinguished 
orators  and  took  part  in  their  exercises. 
Uu  his  return  to  Rome  his  displays  of 
eloquence  proved  the  value  of  his  Grecian 

instruction,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  in  the  forum. 
H?«;?5'  J  ?*u''*",  appointed  quaestor  of 
5-*^"^.  ^?.d  behaved  with  such  justice  that 
the  Sialians  gratefully  rememberd  him 
and  requested  that  he  would  conduct 
their  suit  against  their  governor  Verres. 
He  appear^  against  this  powerful  robber. 
f,f  ♦i,*''®!,"^®!  of  Verres  were  painted 
in  the  liveliest  colors  in  his  immortal 
speeches.  Seven  of  the  Verrine  orations 
are  preserved,  but  only  two  of  them  were 
delivered,  and  Verres  went  into  voluntary 

Vrtl  ^^^^  ^^]?  "Hit  ^^^^'°  ^^a  elected 
iZJ^^  ,°®S£  **'  ."^ile,  B.C.   70,   became 

S^**?!,*?  ?^'  """^  •»°'"^  ^  «3-  It  was 
now  that  he  succeeded  in  defeating  the 

l^n^ra^K^    ^^^''^    received    greater 
honors     than     had     ever    before     been 
Sf»iT^1  .,"P°°  .?    Roman    citizen.      He 
7^A   ?if"^*?"  *•"!  saviour  of  the  state 
and  ,the  father  of  his  country    (parens 
Sfl'^i'/i''**  thanksgivings  in  his  name 
f^rJf,„^'^'^  *°   ^^^   '?*d8.     But   Cicero's 
fortune  had  now  reached  the  culminating 
point,   and   soon   was    to   decline.     The 
t^atilinanan  conspirators  who  had  been 
executed  had  not  been  ser.tenced  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  Cicero,  as  chief  magis- 
trate,   was    responsible    for    the    irrcKu- 
larity.    Pnblius  Clodius,  the  tribune  of  the 
people,  raised  such  a  storm  against  him 
K»1    nl.'?*.'  oj^ifed  to  go  into  exile  (b.c. 
58).  On  the  faU  of  the  Clodian  faction 
he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  but  he  never 
succeeded  in  regaining  the  influence  he 
had  once  poweHwd.     In  b.c.  62  be  be- 


^ 


CuOCTO 

came  proconral  ol  Cilida,  a  proTino* 
which  be  administered  with  eminent  aoc- 
cen.  As  soon  as  his  term  of  office  had 
expired  he  retarned  to  Rome  (B.a  49), 
which  was  threatened  with  serioua  dis- 
turbances owing  to  the  rapture  between 
CR»ar  and  Pompey.  He  espoused  the 
ouise  of  Pompey,  but  after  the  battle  of 
H"*u  ^^  ™*^*  *•*•  P^ce  with  Cssar, 
with  whom  he  continued  to  all  appearance 
friendly,  and  by  whom  he  was  kindly 
treated,  until  the  assassination  of  the 
latter  (44  B.C.).  He  now  hoped  to  regain 
his  political  influence.  The  conspirators 
shared  with  him  the  honor  of  an  enter- 

Enae  in  which  no  part  had  been  assigned 
un ;  and  the  less  he  had  contributed  to 
it  himself  the  more  anxious  was  he  to 
justify  the  deed  and  pursue  the  advan- 
tages which  it  offered.     Antony  having 
taken    Cesar's    place,    Cicero   composed 
those  admirable  orations  against  him,  de- 
livered in  ac.  4^  which  are  known  to  us 
by   the   name  of  PhiUppiot    (after   the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip  of 
Macedon).     His  implacable   enmity   to- 
wards Antony  induced  him  to  favor  young 
Octavianus,   who  professed  to  entertain 
the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  him. 
Octavianus,    however,    having    possessed 
himself  of  the  consulate,  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  Cicero 
was  proscribed.    In  endeavoring  to  escape 
from    Tusculum,    where    he    was    living 
when  the  new9  of  the  proscription  ar- 
rived, he  was  overtaken  and  murdered  by 
a  party  of  soldiers:  and  his  head  and 
hands  were  publicly  exhibited  in  the  for- 
um  at   Rome.      He   died   in   his   sixty- 
fourth  year,  b.c.  43.     C!icero's  eloquence 
has  always  remained  a  modeL  After  the  re- 
vival of  learning  he  was  the  most  admired 
of  the  ancient  writers;  .    "  the  purity 
and  elegance   of   his   style     Till   always 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Roman 
classics.    His  works,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous,  consist   of  orations;   philosoph- 
ical, rhetorical  and  moral  treatises;  and 
letters    to    Atticus    and    other    fr'ends. 
The  life  of  Cicero  was  written  by  Plu- 
tarch,   and    there   are    modem   lives   by 
Middleton,   Forsyth  and  others.     Cicero 
left  a  son  of  the  same  name  by  his  wife 
Terentia.     Young  Marcus  was  born  in 
B.C.  65,  was  carefully  educated,  and  dis- 
nnguished  himself  in  military  service.  In 
B.C.  30,  Octavianus  (Augustus)  assumed 
him  as  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  and 
he  was  afterwards  governor  of  Asia  or 
Syria.— Cicero's  younger  brother,  QmN- 
TXJ8,  was  a  man  of  some  note  both  as  a 
public  character  and  as  a  writer.     He 
was  married  to  a  sister  of  Atticus.  and 
^na  put  to  death  at  the  same  time  as 
the  orator. 


Gifar 

Cifiero  *■  residential  town  in  Cook 
l^ioero,  Co.,  luinoia,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago.     Pop.  14JK7. 


Cicindcla  iSii^^-^^^whi'^h'r'o.^' 

pettrit,  the  tiger-beetle,  one  of  the  moat 
common  of  American  species,  belongs. 
Gioonia    (8i-k6'ni-a),     the     genus     of 

belongs. 

Cloilta    (?i-k<l'ta),  a  genus  of  ambel- 
.     "***    Uferous    plants,    including    O. 
vtrOia,  water-hemlock  or  cowbane.     See 
Hemlock. 

QiA     (aid),  an   epithet    (from   the  Ar. 
«e«d,  a  lord,  a  chief,  a  commander) 
applied  to  Ruy  or  Roderigo  Dias,  Count 
of  Bivar  (bom  in  1026;  died  in  1080), 
the  national  hero  of  Spain.    He  aignaUsed 
himself  by  his  exploits  in  the  rdna  of 
Ferdinand,  Sancho  and  Alphonso  VI  of 
Leon  and  Castile;  but  the  facts  of  his 
career  have  been  so  mixed  with  glorifying 
myths    that   it    is    scarcely    possible    to 
separate   them.      His   life,   however,   ap- 
pears   to    have    been    entirely   spent    m 
fierce    warfare    with    the    Moors,    then 
masters  of  a  great  part  of  Spain.     His 
exploits  are  set  forth  in  a  special  chron- 
icle, and  in  a  Castillian  poem,  probably 
composed  about  the  end   of  the   twelfti^ 
century.      The    story    of    his    love    for 
Ximena    is    the    subject   of    Le    Cid   of 
Comeille.       Whatever     chronicles     and 
songs  have  conveyed  to  us  of  the  history 
of    the    Cid    is    collected    in    Socthey's 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid. 
Cider    ("I'^^r),  a  liquor  made  from  the 
—"■    expressed  juice  of  apples.     The 
apples  are  ground  and  crushed  until  they 
are  reduced  to  a  pulp,  the  juice  is  aUowed 
to  run  into  casks,  where  it  is  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air  until  fermentation  takes 
place,  when  a  clear  liquor  of  a  pale-brown 
or  amber  color  is  the  result.    It  contains 
from  4  to  8  per  cent  of  alcohol.     Winter 
varieties  of  apples  make  the  most  desir- 
able cider. 

CienfuesrOS    (the^n-ftt-a'gOs),   a   sea- 

south  coast  of  the  island,  with  a  safe 
and  capacious  harbor  on  the  Bay  of 
Jagua,  130  miles  s.  E.  of  Havana,  with 
which  (and  other  towns)  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  It  is  among  the 
finest  towns  of  the  island,  and  exports 
sugar,  wax,  timber,  cocoa,  molasses  and 
tobacco.    Pop.  (1907)  30,100. 

Cieza  ll''*-*'*^)'  *  ^I^  <>«  Sp«in.  in 
*"  "  .  the  province  and  24  miles  k.w. 
of  Murcia,  on  an  eminence  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Segura.  Pop,  18,626. 
Ci&rar  (■*-«*'')#  •  vmia.  roll  of  manu- 
»"*  factured  tobacco  leaves  care- 
fully   made    op,    and    intended    to    be  • 


Cigarette 


CSmaiMiaiit 


i 


IMf,  which  at  that  timt  had  degenerated 
into   mechanical    conrentionalini.     Hia 


smoked  by  lightinc  at  one  end  and  draw* 

in«  the  unoke  through  it.    The  choicest 

enormous    auantiti"    in    aSc"   and  ^'^  ^'^^^  •*  *^««»»«.  "d  in  the 

JjiOrope.      Medicated    cigara,    or    dgars 

made  of  aome  substance  having  remedial 

properties,    are   often    used    for   certain 

complainu,    as    stramonium    cigars    for 

asthma.     Cheroota  are  peculiarly-shaped 

clnrs  much  thicker  at  one  end  than  the 

SlaSi   '        *"   largely    imported    from 

Cifinrette  («K-a-ret'),  a  sort  of  small 
-„*  *  K  ^■'K"',  ™"de  by  rolUng  fine- 

cut  tobacco  in  thin  paper  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  It  lb  now  a 
favorite  form  with  smokers  and  immense 
numbers  are  used. 

Cienani  l<-:l>?:nytt'ne),  Oablo,  an 
B  *"**  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1028;  died  1710;  the  last 
great  painter  of  the  Bolognese  schcol.  His 
.  f?  paintings  are  frescoes  in  the  saloon 
of  the  Farnese  Palace,  Bologna,  and  in 
the  cupola  of  the  Church  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Fuoco  at  Forli.  His  paintings 
have  been  engraved  by  various  artists. 
ClSroll  (che'go-lS),     LuDovico     Cabdi 

^""   DA.     See  Card*. 
Cilia    <8"'»-a:    L.    'eyelashes'),    small 
generally     microscopic,     hairlike 

organs    or    appendages,    averaging    Vaooo 

inch  m  length,  found  on  the  surface  of 

the  tissues  of  most  animals,  and  in  some 

vegetable  organisms  (as  Volvoz),  chiefly 

on    tissues    which    are    in    contact    with 

water,  or  which  produce  fluid  secretions, 
rhey  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  active 

movement,  and  communicate  to  the  fluid 

with  which  they  are  in  contact  a  corre- 
sponding motion.    This  is  called  vihratile 

or  cthary  motion.     In  most  of  the  lower 

aquatic  animals  the  respiratory  function 

18  aided  by  means  of  the  vibratile  cilia  • 

many    animalcules    move    by    a    similar 

mechanism ;    and   in   the   highest  classes 

or  animals  cilia  have  a  share  in  the  per- 
formance  of   some   important   functions. 

ClllCia  (si-hshe-a),    in    ancient    geog- 

Po™„i,  I-  """P^y'o   ^be     region     between 

laurus.  Alexander  made  Cilicia  a 
Macedonian  province;  it  then  passed  to 
the  Syrians.  Under  Augustus  it  became 
an  imperial  province.  It  now  forms  the 
Turkish  vilayet  of  Adana. 
Cimabne  (ch6-m4-b«'a),  Giovanni, 
m  1     -Ar?!'*",.  painter,     born     at 

Florence  in  1240;  died  probably  in  1302. 
Two  Greek  artists,  who  were  invited  to 
Florence  to  pa  nt  a  chapel  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Mana  Novella,  were  bis  first 
masters.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
chief  restorers  of  the  art  of  pointing  ia 


Ciinabue. 
Sacro  Convento  at  Assisi.  Among  his 
pupils  was  Giotto,  whom  he  discovered 
in  a  boy  shepherd  drawing  figures  on 
the  smooth  surface  of  a  rock  while  tend- 
ing his  sheep. 

Cimarosa  (c^e-mft-ro'si),  Domnioo, 
t  .  ,-..^  '^  composer,  born  at  Na- 
?^?t*°  ?74»'  -54.  or  -55;  died  at  Venice 
1801.  He  composed  about  120  operas, 
most   of   which    are    comic.       His    best- 

/??rY°  work  is  /I  i/oMmomo  Segreto 
(  The  Secret  Marriage'). 

Cimbri  C?in»'brf>,  a  tribe  of  ancient 
.  ,  J  Europe,  the  origUx  of  which  is 
involved  in  obscurity.  They  were  re- 
garded  as  Germans  by  the  Romans,  who 
gave  the  name  Chersonesns  Cimbricn 
to  what  IS  now  Jutland.  Greek  writers 
connected  them  with  the  Scythian  Cim- 
mem  of  the  Crimea ;  while  modem  writ- 

*hL*'J^PP?!!  ^^^i  *'*^y  ''C'e  Celtic,  and 
that  Cimbri  is  the  same  as  the  Cymri  of 
Britain.  In  the  second  century  b.c.  thev 
made  fonnidable  incursions  into  Gaul  and 
Spain,  but  were  finally  routed  by  the 
Consul  Marius  at  VercelH  b.o.  101. 
CimeZ    (si'meks).    See  Bug. 

Cimmerians  (?«-m6'ri-an2),  an  an- 
!  J  ...  ™  •;'*"*  nomadic  tribe  that 
occupied  the  Tannc  Chersonese  (Crimea) 
and  Asiatic  Sarmatia  (the  country  of 
the  lower  Volga).  They  are  said,  in  pre- 
Homenc  times,  to  have  ravaged  Asia 
Minor,  and  m  a  second  invasion  to  have 
penetrated  to  ^olis  and  Ionia,  and  to 
have  held  possession  of  Sardis.  A  myth- 
ical people  mentioned  in  the  Odvatev  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  ocean-stream  in  tho 
thickest  Hoom  were  also  teemed  Cim- 
merii,  a  fable  which  gave  riae  to  the 
phrase  '  Cimmeriaii  darkneH.' 


Cimoliaii  Strth 


Cindnnati 


Gunolian  Earth.  ?'.^}¥,°^}'" 

•MdM  of  day  or  hydrcis  silicate  of  aln- 
mina,  named  in  ancient  timea  from  Gim* 
dlos  or  Argentiera,  one  of  the  Oycladea, 
where  it  la  atill  to  be  found.  Ii:  is  <^ 
whitish  and  soft  teztare,  moldera  into  a 
fine  powder,  and  eiferresces  with  adds. 
In  classical  times  it  was  used  as  a  deter- 
tent  as  a  soap  for  cleaning  delicate 
fabrics,  and  by  the  bath-keepers. 
CimoloS    (si-mOloe).     See  Artfentiera. 

Cimon  (8*'"o?.  kl'mon),  an  andent 
Athenian  general  and  states- 
man, was  a  son  of  the  great  Miltiades. 
He  fought  against  the  Persians  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis  (480  B.C.),  and  shared 
with  Aristides  the  chief  command  of  the 
fleet  sent  to  Asia  to  deliver  the  Greek 
colonies  from  the  Persian  yoke.  The  re- 
turn of  Aristides  to  Athens  ijoon  after 
left  Cimon  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
naval  force  of  Greece.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  achievements  in  Thrace, 
having  defeated  the  Persians  by  the  Stry- 
mon,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
country.  He  conquered  the  pirate-island 
of  Scyros,  subdued  all  the  dties  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  pursued  the  Persian 
fleet  up  the  Eurymedon,  destroyed  more 
than  200  of  their  ships,  and  then,  having 
landed,  on  the  same  day  entirely  defeated 
their  army  (b.c.  469).  He  employed  the 
spoil  which  he  had  taken  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  Athens,  and  in  463  reduced  the 
revolted  Thasians :  but  the  popular  lead- 
ers, beginning  to  fear  his  power,  charged 
him  on  his  return  with  having  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  King  of  Macedon.  Tbe 
charge  was  dropped,  but  when  Cimon's 
policy  of  friendship  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians ended  in  the  latter  insulting  the 
troops  sent  by  Athens  to  their  aid,  his 
opponents  secured  his  banishment.  He 
retired  into  Bceotia,  and  his  request  to  be 
allowed  to  fight  with  the  Athenians 
1^  against    the    Lacedtemonians    in    457    at 

Tanagra  was  refused  by  the  suspicious 
generals.  Eventually  Cimon  was  re- 
called at  the  instance  of  Pericles  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Lacedsmnn.  He  died 
shortly  after,  in  449,  while  besieging  Ci- 
tium  in  Cyprus. 

CincllOllA  (8in-k5'na  or  sin-chd'na ;  the 
name  is  from  the  Countess 
of  Chinchon,  wife  of  a  viceroy  of  Peru, 
a  lady  who  was  cured  of  fever  by  tbe 
bark  in  1638),  an  important  genus  of 
trees,  type  of  the  order  Cinchonace«>, 
J'hieh  consists  of  gamopetalous,  calyd- 
noral  dicotyledons,  sometimes  recarded  as 
a  suborder  of  Kubiaces.  They  are 
trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  with 
simple  opposite  leavei,  flowers  arraofed 


dnehona  ICin^ina 
tveeunbra). 


in  panicles  or  corymbs;  calyx  adherent^ 
entire  or  toothed;  corolla  regular;  sta- 
mens attached  to  corolla;  ovary  two> 
celled ;  fruit  infe- 
rior, dry  or  succu- 
lent. They  are 
found  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the 
tropics,  and  many, 
of  the  species  are* 
of  great  medicinal 
importance  as 
tonics,  febrifuges, 
emetics  and  purg- 
atives. Among 
thdr  chief  producta 
are  Peruvian  bark, 
quinine,  i  p  e  c  acn- 
anha,     coee,     chay- 

root,    etc.      Tlie  .- 

genus  Cinchona  consista  of  trees  seldom 
exceeding  40  or  50  ft  in  height  with 
simple,  opposite,  entire  leaves  and  small 
flowers,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  east  side 
of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  IScuador 
and  Colombia.  The  valuable  Peruvian 
bark  is  yielded  by  various  Species: 
crown  or  loxa  bark  by  U.  vondaminea, 
gray  or  huanuco  bark  by  C.  micrantha, 
and  C.  nitida,  red-bark  by  V.  auceirubn, 
yellow  or  calisava  bark  by  C.  caUaatfa. 
From  the  wasteful  method  of  cutting 
down  the  trees  to  get  their  bark  it  was 
believed  that  there  would  soon  be  a  dearth 
of  the  valuable  medicine,  and  hence  cin- 
chona plants  were  taken  from  their  na- 
tive regions  and  plantations  formed  in 
various  tropical  countries,  so  that  Ceylon, 
India,  Java,  etc.,  are  now  important 
sources  of  Peruvian  bark.  The  bark  is 
taken  off  in  strips  longitudinally,  and  is 
in  time  renewed  by  natural  growth.  See 
Bark  (Peruvian),  Quinine. 
Cinchonine  (8in')c6-nln),  a  vegetable 
w  uvuvuAuv;  alkaloid  contained  in  ajl 
the  varietes  of  Peruvian  bark,  but  prin- 
dpally  in  C.  lancifoUa,  or  oale  back. 
Though  less  bitter  than  quinine,  it  may 
be  substituted  for  it  in  larger  quantities. 

wA^vxuuaM.  Q^  ranking  thirteenth 
in  populaUon  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Licking  and  476  miles 
by  water  below  Pitteburgh.  Founded  in 
1788.  it  began  to  flourish  after  1794.  It 
stands  partly  in  a  valley,  partly  on  hills, 
and  has  an  area  of  70  sq.  miles;  the 
central  part  is  very  compact,  and  a  great 
portion  o£  the  honseii  are  handsomely 
built  of  freestone,  blue  limestone,  or  brick. 
Noteworthy  buildings  are  the  United 
States  Government  Building,  the  old  City 
Hospital,  the  new  City  Hospital  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  City  Work- 
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bona^  the  new  Hoom  of  Bafog*.  ate. 
Bt  Peter'a  Roouui  OatboUe  Cathedral  la 
me  of  the  flneat  boUdiiun  In  the  Weeteni 
Btatea.     The  city  ia  liberally  provided 
with  parluL  of  which,  Eden  Parii  (popu- 
urijr  atjH[ed  the  '  Garden  of  Eden ')  con- 
taina  209  acrea,  and  Burnet  Wooda  166 
acrea.    Sprin*  OroTe  Cemetery  ia  one  of 
the  moat  beautiful  in  the  country.    Cin- 
dnnati  ranka  high  aa  a  manufacturing 
dty,  tha  annual  output  of  ita  industriea 
wmging  from  1150.000,000  to  $200,000,- 
000.    The  products  include  railway  mate- 
riala  and  auppUea,  carriagea.  furniture, 
leather,  boota  and  ahoea,  clothing,  candles, 
apap    and   oila.    llqnora,    etc.     Next    to 
Chicago.  It  ia  the  grcateat  pork  market 
to  th     Union.     It  ia  also  an  im^jrtant 
Hone  market  and  a  leading  exchange  for 
grain  and  pig  iron.    It  ia  favorably  situ- 
*5S.j'*"  *  distributing  center,  aince,  in 
f««pon  to  the  river,  railways  and  canals 
■~Si       {"??.  1*  *"  *^*T  direction,  con- 
S?!^  "  Tn^^  ^'^'^  K?rt  0°  the  great 
lakea  from  Chicago  to  Niagara,  and  with 
the  principal  eastern  cities.     It  is  con- 
n«ted  by  several  bridges  with  Covington 
and  Newport  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
Ohio,  the  most  noted  being  the  fine  sus- 
pension bridge  erected  in  1865  and  recoa- 
atrncted  in  1897.    Pop.  402.178. 
Cinoinnati,    Sooibtt  or  ra*  an 
~7""*»    organwation    originating 
among  the  ofEcers  of  the  American  revo- 
lutionary   army    in ,  1783.  It    ia    essen- 
tially  of  an    exclusive  and    aristocratic 
cnaracter,  the  right  of  membership  being 
restricted  to , the  eldest  male  in  descent 
from  the  original  members ;  or.  the  direct 
line  becoming  extinct,  to  the  eldest  male 
of  the  next  collateral  branch.    The  name 
is  after    that  illustrious  Roman.'  Ludua 
Qulnctius  Cindnnatus. 

Cincinnatus,  tY^^l  S^wcrius.  a 

'  wealthy  Roman  patri- 
f**?^/l*9™  .•'*<'"'  819  B.O.  He  succeeded 
m  400  to  the  consulship,  and  then  retired 
to  cultivate  his  email  estate  beyond  the 
Tiber.  In  468  b.o,  the  messengers  of  the 
senate  found  him  at  work  when  they  came 
to  summon  him  to  the  dictatorship.  He 
rescued  the  army,  defeated  the  ^Equi.  and 
returned  aoietly  to  his  farm.  At  the  age 
of  dghty  he  waa  again  appointed  dictator 


lUm  being  before  the  obJeetiTe  for  an  in- 
stant, when  a  oowerfnl  light  passea 
through  it.    See  Moving  Pieiure  Moohine. 

Cineraria  &r'*''*;»>'  f  «5P"  •' 

«  V.  /.  ^  plants,  nat.  order  Compo*- 
UtB,  chleflv  found  in  South  Africa. 
Cinna  ("in'"*).  Ltjcius  Cobnelhts. 
an  eminent  Roman,  an  adherent 
of  Marius.  who,  obtaining  the  consulship 
B.C.  87,  along  with  Oneus  Octavius,  im- 
peached Sulla  and  endeavored  to  secure 
the  recall  of  Marius.  Being  driven  from 
the  city  of  Octavius,  he  found  aid  In  the 
other  Italian  cities,  and  invested  Rome 
while  Marius  blockaded  it  frcun  the  sea. 
On  ita  capture  the  frienda  of  Sulla  were 
maaaacred,  and  Cinna  and  Marina  made 
themselves  consuls  (b.c.  86)  ;  but  after 
the  death  of  Marius  the  army  refused  to 
follow  Cinna  against  Sulla,  and  put  him 
to  death  in  b.c.  84. 

Cinnabar  (sjn'a-bAr),  red  sulphide 
*•»<•«  qJ  mercury,  the  principal 
ore  from  which  that  metal  is  obtained, 
occurring  abundantly  in  Spain,  Cali- 
fornia. China,  etc.  It  is  of  a  cochineal- 
red  color,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment  under 
the  name  of  vermilion.  See  Mercury 
and  Vermilion. 

Cinnamomnm  («In-a-mO'mnm),  a 
,  ,  feuus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Xawraceer,  natives  of  tropical  Asia 
and  the  Polynesian  Islands.  All  the 
species  possess  an  aromatic  volatile  oil, 
and  one  of  them  yields  true  cinnamon, 
while  others  yield  cassia. 
Cinnamon  (s'^'a-mon),  the  bark  of 
the  under  branches  of  a 
species  of  laurel  (Cinnamdmum  seulani- 
cum — see  Cinnamomum)  which  is  chiefly 
found    m    Ceylon,  


to  oppow  the  ambitious  designs  of  Spu- 
riua  Jaalioa. 

Cinematoeraph  («n^mat'6-g  r  4  f > , 

_,  „  -  «  '^  an  instrument  con- 
aianng  of  a  lantern  with  mechanism  for 
projecting  photographs  on  a  screen  in 
auch  rapid  succession  that  the  objects 
Motographed  appear  to  be  in  motion. 
These  picturea  are  on  a  long  film  which  ia 
wound  from  one  apool  to  another,  eaob 


but  grows  also  in 
Malabar  and  other 
parts  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  tree  at- 
tains the  height  of 
20  or  .30  feet,  has 
oval  leaves,  p  a  1  e- 
yellow  flowers,  and 
acorn-shaped  fruit. 
The  Ooylonese  bark 
their  trees  in  April 
and  November, 
the  bark  curling 
np  into  rolls  or 
quills  in  the  process 
of      drying ;       the 


Cinnamon  (CinnamS- 
mum  *€ulanicum). 


smaller  quills  being  introduced  into  the 
larger  ones.  These  are  then  assorted  ac- 
cording to  quality  by  tasters,  and  made 
up  into  bundles.     An  oil  of  cinnamon  is 

Prepared  in  Ceylon,  but  the  oil  of  cassia 
I  generally  substituted  for  it ;  indeed,  the 
oaaaia  bark  is  often  substituted  for  cinna- 
Bwo,  to  which  it  haa  aome  reoemblance. 
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tltboQgh  in  ita  quaUtlei  It  la  mooh 
'J^W;  Pe  !••▼•■,  the  fruit,  and  th« 
root   of   the   dnzuunon   plant   all   Tiald 

?£i?'iS"*'l*f*i*>7»l"«!  *****  from  the 
ftult,  being  highly  fragrant  and  of  thick 
conriatence,     waa    formerly     made    into 

^Ce7loi°'   "••   "^^^   ""   <»'   "»•   ^« 

Cinnamon-stone.  *■  ^"^^^j  of  gar. 

.       ...      .     '   net,   of   a  cinna- 

KS?-',  Jy«cinth-red,    yellowiah-browiTor 

te^'^HS'','^"^'""'  '«»«d  *a  Scotland. 
Ireland,  Ceylon,  etc.  The  finer  kind^ 
are  uaed  aa  gema.  •««■ 

Cino  da Fistoia  <«*>« °*  itdj^**' 

rlaconault  and  poet,  born  in*1270  at  Pia^ 
toU.  He  waa  the  friend  of  Petrarch  and 
of  Dante,  and  ranka  amonv  the  beat  of 
the  early  Italian  poeta.  Hia  poema  were 
flrat  published  at  Rome  in  16ML 
"*     ]-Man  (■«9k-mar8),  Heivbi  Coif- 


nicucueu.  xne  ung  made  him  maater 
ot  the  robea  and  grand  equerry  of  France 
when  only  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  he 
Boon  aspired,  not  only  to  a  share  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  but  even 
to  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Maria  di 
Gonaaga,  Princess  of  Mantua.  Thwarted, 
however,  by  the  cardinal,  Cinq-Mara  coni 
gwted  a  plot  for  the  overthrow  of 
KichelieUj^  and  entered  into  treaty  with 
Spain.  To  propitiate  Richelieu  the  king 
was  comnelled  to  sacrifice  bis  favorite 
who  was  arrested  at  Narbonne  and  be- 
headed with  his  friend,  the  young  coun- 
cilor De  Thou,  at  Lyons  in  1642. 

Cinqne-cento  (fi'*5rI^*l'*'*«°-*5:  ^*- 

*  lit.  oUO,  but  used  as  a 

contraction  for  1600,  the  century  in  which 
the  revival  took  place),  a  term  employed 
in  reference   to   the   decorative  art  and 
architecture  belonging  to  that  attempt  at 
purification    of.  style    and    reversion    to 
classical  forms  introduced  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Italy, 
ine  term  is  often  applied  to  ornament  of 
the  sixteenth   century   in  general,  prop- 
erly included  m  the  term  Renaiaaance. 
Ginane-foil  (singk'foin.    in    archl- 
rt-rTti..     ^  ,    *ecture.  an  ornament  in 
the  Gothic  style,  consisting  of  five  foliated 
divisions,  often  seen  in  circular  windows. 
Cinqne  Ports  (l»ngk> ,  originally  the 
^    .         .     _         five    English    Channel 
ports     of     Hastings,     Romney,     Hythe, 
#  w'  '"^  Sandwich,  on  the  s.  e.  coast 
of  England,   to  which   were  added  sub- 
seqnentiy  the  towns  of  Winchelsea,  Rye, 
and  Seaford.    They  were  granted  special 
priiuegea  by  the  later  Saxon  and  earlier 
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Norman  kinga,  on  condition  o(  providlnc 
f.  cw*fln  number  of  ahipa  dniW  mur. 
then  being  no  pormanent  Engliab  navy 
e.W'loua  to  the  reign  oflSSnry  VlY 
oacb^   port    returned    two    memben    to 

ii^  5»Vi*^*v?^**i/_„»™*  Sandwich 
«o«o  retained  this  privilege,  Rye  and 
Hythe  returning  one  each.  Md  the^ 
maining  towns  none.  Sandwich  was 
«^T*^2  disfranchised  fo?  co^pti^? 
and  by  the  act  of  1886,  Haatinga  wid 
Dover  were  each  deprived  of  a  lumber. 

Cintral??°'V;*).  ■  ^^ot  Portugal, 
_i*     .  J    **»  '°^*"  ^'  "•  ^-  Liabon.  finelv 

Clntra,  and  much  resorted  to  b»  the 
ye*'*""    Uihabitanta    of    Lis^n. '  ThS 

nne  gardens  at  Cintra.  The  town  ia 
celebrated    for    the    convention    eStared 

Sf  l*Zi  l*'**^;  '*<'^^**  i^  Vimeira,  were  con- 
▼eyed  to  France.    Pop.  5914. 
Clone  V?hi-«nfi),  AiTDBEAoi.     Be* 
Orcagna, 
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ClOtat  C*-a-ta),  La,  a  seaport  of 
i«!  ji  *""«.  on  the  Mediterranean. 
15  miles  8.  «.  of  Maraeilles,  aoriSundSl 
^In^  °^^  rampart,  and  having  weU- 
k^liji  °"f®'  *°*?  "Pacious  streets,  Ship- 
buUding  is  earned  on  and  an  extensive 
coaating  trade.  Pop.  10,034.  "*'^*^" 
Ciphers  ("^'ferz),  signs  used  to  rep- 
f^-Lj  ...     recent  numbers,  whether  bor- 

Greeks  designated  their  numbers,  or 
peculiar  characters,  as  the  modern  or 
Arabic  ones.  The  ciphers,  such  as  they 
are  at  present,  1,  2,  I  4,  6,  6,  7.  8,  9,  0^ 
^ITw?**!**"",*  '°*<l  common  European  use 
unttJ  the  eleventh  century.  For  ctofcer 
as  applied  to  methods  of  secret  writinK 
aee  Cryptography.  * 

CippnS  (sip'us),  in  Roman  anHquitiea, 
*  ,  *  Jow^  column  generally  rec- 
tangular and  sculptured,  and  often  bear- 
ing an  inscription.  They  served  as 
£^?.«!?°!4  ™<"»"?ents,  as  mUestones  and 
boundaries,  and  m  some  cases  to  reoeive 
tfte  inscribed  decrees  of  the  senate. 
Cipnani  ^'^  ^  *  'pre-a'nS) ,  Giambattis- 
TA,  an  Italian  painter  and 
engrave.-,  born  at  Plstoia  in  1782;  went 
*«„?'»«'"<'  ui  1754;  died  at  London  in 
l<8o.  He  was  one  of  the  first  fellows 
»..  u  u°^*^  Academy,  the  diploma  of 
which  he  designed.  He  furnished 
BartoloMi  with  the  subjects  of  some  of 
his  finest  engravinga. 
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rHrAAggia  (•ir-kaihl-«),  or  Tobb»> 
^^ — ■ —   XBCBiA,    •    mooBtaiaoiw 
Ngk>a    in    Um    wathawt    of    Eoropaui 
Bimik,  Ijriiif  chiefly  on  the  north  dope 
of  the  Oaucuos,  iwrtljr  alao  on  the  eoatn, 
and  buonded  on  the  west  by  the  Black 
Hen,  and  now  forming  part  of  the  lieu- 
tenancy  of  the   Caucasoa.     The  moan- 
taina,  of  which  the  culminatinc  height* 
are  thoae  of  Mount  Elbrus,  are  inter- 
aected  everywhere  with  ateep  ra?inee  and 
clothed  with  thick  foreata,  and  the  ter- 
ritory ia  principally  drained  by  the  Knban 
and  ita  tributariea.     Ita  climate  is  tem- 
perate, ita  inhabitanta  healthy  and  long- 
lived.    The  people  call  themaelves  Adigb«, 
the  name  Tckerkett   (robbera)   being  of 
TaUr    origin.      They    are    divided  Into 
several    trlbea    speaking    widely-different 
dialects.     While  they  retained  their  inde- 
pendence   their    government    was    of    a 
patriarchal  character,  but  every  free  Cir- 
cassian had  the  right  of  expressing  bis 
opinion   in    the   assemblies.      They    pos- 
sessed none  but  traditional  annala  and 
laws.      Polygamy     was    permiasibie    in 
theory,  but  not  common.     The  duties  of 
hospitality    and    vengeance    were    alike 
binding,  and  a  Spartan  morality  existed 
in  the  matter  of  theft.     Their  religion, 
which  is  nominally  Moslem,  is  in  many 
cases  a  Jumble  of  Christian,  Jewish,  and 
heathen  traditions  and  ceremonies.    As  a 
race  the  Circassians  are  comely,  the  men 
being  prised  by  the  Russians  as  warriora, 
and  the  women  by  the  Turks  as  inmates 
of  the  harem,  a  position  generally  desired 
by    the   women    themselves.      The    early 
history  of  Circassia  is  obscure.    Between 
the  10th   and   13th  centuries  it  formed 
a  portion  of  the  empire  of  Georgia,  but 
in  1424   the  Circassians  were  an  inde- 
pendent  people,    and   at   war   with    the 
Tatars   of   the   Crimea,    etc.,    to   whose 
klians,  however,  some  were  occasionally 
tributary.     In  1705  the  Tatars  were  de- 
feated in  a  decisive  battle,   but  shortly 
after  the  territorial  encroachmenta  of  the 
Kussiana  on  the  Caucasian  regiona  be- 
gan, and  in  1829  the  country  was  formally 
annexed  by  them.    A  long  and  heroic  re- 
sistance was  made  by  the  Circassians  un- 
der their  leader  Schamyl,  and  on  being  re- 
duced to  submission  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitanta emigrated  to  the  Turkish  prov- 
inces.    In  the  north  and  east,  howevpr. 
tribes   of   the   Circassian    stock    remain. 
The  Circassians,  properly  so  called,  have 
been  estimated  to  number  from  !SOO,000 
to  600,000. 

rKvAA  (s^r-eO),  a  fabled  sorcereas  of 
wMwv  Qp^ij  msrthology,  who  lived  in 
nie  island  of  iEna,  represented  by  Homer 
u  havlnf  canverted  the  companions  of 
UVWm  nito  «wtse  after  c^mag  thete 


to  partake  of  an  andtaatad  beverafs. 
Ulyasea  ondar  the  gnidanea  of  HaraMS 
eompeilad  her  to  reatort  bia  oomMalooa, 
and  af terwarda  bad  two  sons  by  bar. 

CiroeniUn  Oamet  ^^*  cSSSi"^' 

GiroillAts   ("ir'si-nAt)   in  botany,  said 
wMvuMnv    ^f  leavea  or  fronda,  aa  those 
of  fema,  that  are  rolled  up  like  a  watch- 
spring  before  expanding. 
Circle   (•ir'kl),    a    plane    figure    con- 

called  the  circumfertnce,  and  is  such  that 
all  straight  linca  drawn  from  a  certain 
point  (the  omter)  within  the  figure  to 
the  circumference  are  equal  to  one  nn- 
other.  The  propertiea  of  the  circle  are 
inveatigated  In  oooka  on  geometry  and 
trigonometry.  Properly  the  curve  be- 
longa  to  the  claaa  of  conjo  teotion$,  and 
is  a  curve  of  the  Mecond  order.  A  great 
circle  of  a  aphere  ia  one  that  haa  ita 
center  coinciding  with  that  of  the  aphere. . 
The  celebrated  problem  of  'aquaring  the 
circle '  is  to  find  a  square  whose  area 
shall  be  equal  to  the  area  of  any  given 
circle.  It  ia  not  possible  to  do  so.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  express  approiei' 
tnately  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  tbc 
circumference  of  the  circle  to  the 
diameter,  and  to  deduce  the  area  of  the 
fifrure  from  this  approxim'tion.  If  the 
diameter  be  called  unity,  the  length  of 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  is 
3.141602«B35. . . ;  and  the  area  of  the 
circle  is  found  by  multiplying  this  num- 
ber by  the  square  of  the  radius.     Thus 

o^*4,"J:?*  *>'  ?  ^''■'''•^  »'  2  feet  radius  is 
3.14159  X  4.  or  12.56636  square  feet 
approximately.  For  trigonometrical  cal- 
culations the  circumference  of  the  circle 
is  divided  into  360  equal  parts  called  de- 
grees, each  degree  is  divided  into  t» 
minutes,  and  each  minute  into  00  seconds. 
Circle,  Mttbal.     See  Mural  Circle. 

Circleville  <f'-'"-\|i).  *  rfty.  <«?»*«' 

.u  «  .  "C  "Pkaway  Co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  Scioto  River,  25  miles  8.  of 
Columbus.  ItH  name  is  derived  from  a 
large  circular  earthwork,  ascribed  to  the 
Mound  Builders.  It  has  canning,  pack- 
ing and  other  industries.  Pop.  6744. 
Circnit  (s*''''**).,  a  divWon  of  a 
country  for  judicial  purposes, 
to  some  town  or  towns  in  which  judges 
come  at  regular  periods  to  administer  jus- 
tice. 

Circuit  Conrts,  f,  tem  appUed  dis- 

«  *i.  B  :.  ,  tinctively  to  a  class 
of  the  Federal  courts  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  terms  are  held  in  two  or 
more  places  snccessivtly.  in  the  various 
drcnita  into  which  the  country  is  divided 
for  the  purpdii^, 


Ofar««kr  Hotel 


Ciroamoiiioii 


,  .  .  ^  ^  ^  Uttert  of  cndlt  fuN 
BUMd  by  b«Bk«n  to  penoai  about  to 
tnvol  abroad.  AJonc  with  tb«  notw  tho 
traveler  rcceWea  a  'letter  of  indkatioii' 
beariaf  the  namee  of  cerUia  foreigii 
bankers  who  wiU  cash  luch  note*  on 
prewnUtion,  in  which  letter  the  traveler 
miut  write  his  name.  On  preeentatioa 
tne  foreign  banker  can  demand  to  tee  the 
letter  of  indication,  and  by  caudnc  the 
preaenter  to  write  hie  name  can  compat* 
the  aif  nature  thus  made  with  that  In  the 

\i^*h  -.I?  "**.  (f  ■■*'•''  »»i™e«  M  to 
the  identity  of  the  person  presenting  the 
note. 

Circulating  Xedinm.  ^^  ourren- 

Cironlatioil  (•*f-ktt-l*'shun).    in    an 
^    :"   organism,  the  flowing  oi 
sap  or  blood  through  the  veins  or  chan- 
nels,  by  means  of  which  the  unceasing 
and  simultaneous  movements  of  oompoHt- 
tion  and  decomposition  manifested  in  or- 
ganic life  are  carried  on.   Although  Galen, 
who  had  observed  the  opposite  directions 
of  the   blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  upon  the  very 
point  of  dlHcovering  its  circulation,   the 
diticovery     wub     reserved     for     William 
liarvey,  who  in  1G28  pointed  out  the  ton- 
tinuity   of   the   connections    between    the 
heart,    arteries,    and    veins,    the    reverse 
dlmtions    taken    by    the    blood    in    the 
different    vessels,    the    arrangements    of 
valves  in  the  heart  and  veins  so  that  the 
blood   could   floY  only   in   one  direotion, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  return  of  a  large 
proportion  of  blood  to  the  heart  to  main- 
»a>n   the  supply.     In  1661  Malpighi  ex- 
hibited microscopically  the  circulation  in 
the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  and  showed  that 
the  blood  passed  from  arteries  to  veins  bv 
oupillaries  or  intermediate  vessels.    This 
finally  established  the  theory  with  regard 
to  animals,  but  the  movements  of  sap  tu 
vegetables  were  only  traced  with  difficult  r 
and  after  numerous  experiments.     Many 
physiologists  indeed  are  still  disposed  to 
refuse  the  term  'circulation'  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  economy  of  plants ;  but  though 
sap,   unlike  the  blood,  does  not  exhibit 
movements  in  determining  vessels  to  and 
from  a  common  center,  a  definite  course 
is  observable.     In  the  stem  of  a  dicot- 
yledonous tree,  for  example,  the  sap  de- 
scribes a  sort  of  circle,  passing  upwards 
rroia  the  roots  through  the  newer  woody 
tissue  to  the  leaves,  where  it  is  elaborated 
under  the  action  of  air  and  light;  and 
thence  descending  through  the  bark  to- 
wards the  root,  where  what  remains  of  it 
is  either  excreted  or  mixed  wiih  the  new 
fluid,  entMing  from  the  adl  for  a  new 
psrlod    of    drcolatloii.      In    infusorial 


■aimalcolsa  tha  marmamt  of  tit*  flalda  of 
tM  body  la  aainttlttad  1^  that  of  the 
ralBal  ItMlf  and  by  tha  dlatortaiaff  la- 
floance  of  natritiva  abaorptton.  In  the 
Colenterau  isoophjrtaa.  tie.)  the  move- 
meat  recelvea  aid  beaidaa  fn»  the  action 
of  cilia  on  the  inner  walla  of  tha  body. 
The  AnneUds,  as  tha  earthworm,  poaaeas 
oontracUle  vesseki  traveraiaff  the  laaf th 
of  the  body.  The  Insects,  Croataeaaas. 
Myrlapods,  and  Spiders  hare  a  doraai 
tube,  a  portion  of  which  may  be  apedally 
developed  aa  a  heart,  'fte  Uoodia 
driven  to  the  Ussues,  in  some  caaea  akas 
arterial  trunka.  be!ag  distriboted  bmIb 

interstices  of  the  tissocs.  Froa  the 
ttwuea  it  ia  conveyed,  it  may  ba.  by 
special  venous  trunks  to  a  vepoaa  aiana 
which  surrounds  the  heart  and  opens  into 
it  by  valvular  apertures.  The  molluscs 
have  the  heart  provided  with  an  auricle 
and  a  ventricle,  as  in  the  snail  and 
whelk ;  two  auricles,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  ventricle,  as  in  the  fresh-water 
mussel ;  or  two  auricles  and  two  ventri- 
cles, as  in  the  ark-shells.  Among  the  as. 
cidians,  which  stand  low  in  that  Ivlslon 
of  animals  to  which  the  molluscs  belong, 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  is  encou  - 
tered  of  an  alternating  current,  which  is 
rhythmically  propelled  for  equal  perioda 
in  opposite  directions.  All  vertebrated 
animals  (except  Amphiowiu)  have  a 
heart,  which  in  most  fishes  consists  of  an 
auricle  and  ventricle,  but  in  the  mud- 
fishes (Leptdonren)  there  are  two  auri- 
cles and  one  ventricle ;  and  this  trilocular 
heart  is  found  in  the  amphibians,  and 

«i..'?i°*'i.w"Pj."5"  "^P*  "•  crocodiles, 
which,  like  birds  and  mammals,  have  a 
four-chambered  organ  consisting  of  two 
auricles  and  two  ventricles.  In  these  two 
last-named  classes  the  venous  and  arterial 
blood  are  kept  apart;  in  the  trilocuUr 
hearts  the  two  currents  are  mixed  in  the 
ventricle.  For  olrculation  in  man  and 
the  higher  animals  see  Heart. 

Circumcision  (slr'^nm-slsh-un).  the 
-         ,.  ,         removal  of  the  foreskin 

from  the  male  generative  organ,  a  sur- 
gical operation  sometimes  required  by 
anatomical  conditions.  Also  a  rite  com- 
mon among  the  Semites,  though  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  them,  and  possiblr 
derived  by  them  from  the  Egypaans  or 
from  some  non-Semitic  source.  At  any 
rate,  the  antiquity  of  its  institutitai  in 
Egypt  18  fully  established  bv  the  monn- 
meuts,  which  make  it  evident  that  it 
was  practised  at  a  period  very  much 
earlier  than  the  Exodus.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  primitive  Arab  custom,  and  its 
practise  among  the  Jews  may  witii 
eaual  probability  be  asdgned  to  an  Arab 


CiionuyiTlfitioi 


Olmit 


ji^a 

^HH 

^^^H 

<^^^^H 

i^B 

•onrc*.  WbatcTW  its  origiii.  Um  rite  la 
eoBfiiMd  to  BO  •ingU  rac«.  It  wm 
WkctlMd  by  tlM  AatMt  and  other  pMplea 
of  CtBtral  AiMrica,  and  is  still  to  r>« 
found  ammiff  tribaii  on  the  Amuoo, 
among  the  Anatralian  tribes,  the 
Papuana,  the  inhabiUnto  of  New  Gate* 
donia.  and  thoao  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
In  Africa  it  is  cMnmon  among  the 
Kafirs  and  other  tribes  widely  remored 
from  Semitic  influence.  It  is  practised 
alao  by  the  Abyssinian  Christians,  nnd 
although  not  enjoined  in  the  Koran  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Mohammedans  on  tlie 
example  of  Mohammed  himself.  It  was 
possibly  in  its  origin  a  sacrifice  to  the 
deity  presiding  over  generation,  though 
in  certain  nations  the  rite  has  acquired 
a  new  symbolic  significance  according  to 
the  stage  of  their  spiritual  develupment. 
Circumciiion  is  also  the  name  of  a 
feast,  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  January, 
in  commemoration  of  the  circumcision  of 
our  Barionr.  It  was  anciently  kept  as  a 
fast,  in  opposition  to  the  pagan  feast  on 
that  day  in  honor  of  Janus. 


Oironmttantial Evidence.  |;; 
GironniTallatioii  (/a-u'shon),  or 

▼AJLLATioir,  in  military  affairs,  a  line  of 
field-works  consisting  of  a  rampart  or 
panpet.  with  a  trench  surrounding  a 
besieged  r'"""     ""  " 

army. 


place,  or  the  camp  of  a  besieging 


Ciromnnavigration  iV^jHSri 

term  signifying  a  sailing  round  the  earth. 
Earliest  to  succeed  in  this  was  Magellan, 
«  Portuguese  in  the  service  of  Spain,  who 
headed  the  first  expedition  which  suc> 
eeeded  in  circumnavigating  the  globe, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  complete  the 
voyage.  He  sailed  with  five  ships  from 
San  Lucar  September  20,  1619,  passed 
theatraits  named  after  him  in  November, 
1620,  and  was  killed  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands in  April,  1521.  Juan  Sebastian  del 
Cano  continuing  the  voyage  and  reaching 
San  Lucar  with  the  only  remaining  ship 
In  September.  1522.  The  principal  early 
navigators,  after  Magellan,  who  succeeded 
in  making  the  voyage  round  the  globe 
wert  Grijalva  and  Alvaradi  (Spaniards), 
1637;  Mendana  (Spanik;L),  1667;  Drake 

AEnalish),  1577-80;  Cavendish,  1586- 
B;  LeMaIre  (Dutch),  1616-17;  Quiros 
(Spanish),  1626;  Tasman  (Dutch), 
leC;  Cowley,  1683;  Dampier,  1689; 
Cooke,    1708;    Clipperton,    1719;    Rog- 

fewein  (Dutch),  1721-23;  Anson,  1740- 
4;  Byron,  1764-66;  Wallis,  1766-68; 
Carteret,  1766-69 ;  Bougainville,  1760-69 ; 
Cooke,  1768-71 ;  and  Portlocke,  1788. 

Cironmnntation  ^-na-ta'shun ;  nt. 

a  nodding  round 
about'),  a  name  given  by  Darwin  to  the 
continuous  motion  of  every  growing  part 
of  every  plant,  in  which  it  describes 
irregular  elliptical  or  oval  figures.  The 
apfx  of  the  stem,  for  instance,  after 
pointing  in  one  direction,  moves  round 
till  it  points  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  so  on  continaoaaly. 


Circna   (•^rkui),   among   the   Romans, 
*^    "    a  nearly  oblong  building  with- 
out a  roof,  in  which  public  chariut-races 
and  exhibitions  uf  pugilism  and  wrestling, 
etc.,  took  place.     It  was  rectangular,  ex- 
cept that  one  short  side  formed  a  half- 
circle;   and   on   both   sides,   and  on   the 
semicircular  end,  were   the  seats  of   the 
spectators,  rising  gradually  one  above  an- 
other,   like    steps.      On    the    outside    the 
clfcus  was  surrounded  with  colonnades, 
aalleries,  shops,  and  public  places.     The 
largest  of  these  buildings  in  Rome  was 
the  t'ircse  Mamimut,  capable,  according 
to  Phny,  of  containing  200,()00,  and  ac- 
cording    to     Aurelius     Victor,     886,000 
■Pectators.    At  present,  however,  but  few 
vestiges  of  it  remain,  and  the  circus  of 
Caracalla    is    in    the    best    preservation. 
The  games  celebrated  in  these  structures 
were  known  collectively  by  the  name  of 
ludictrcentea,  circensian  games,  or  games 
of  the  circus,  -vhich  under  the  emperors 
attained  the  greatest  magnificence.     The 
principal  games  of  the  circus  were  ihe 
ludt  Romani  or  magni  (Roman  or  Great 
Games),  which  were  celebrated  from  the 
4th  to  the  14th  of  September,  in  honor  of 
the  great  goda,  so  called.    The  passion  of 
the  common  or  poorer  class  of  people  for 
these  shows  appears  from  the  cry  with 
which     they     addressed     their     rulers — 
Panem    et    circemeil     (bread    and    the 
games!).    The  festival  was  opened  by  a 
splendid  procession,  or  pompa,  in  which 
the  magistrates,  senate,  priests,  augurs, 
vestal   virgins,    and   athletes    took    part, 
carrying  with    them   the  images  of  the 
great  gods,  the  Sibylline  books,  and  some- 
times the  spoils  of  war.    On  reaching  the 
circus  the  procession  went  round  once  in 
a   circle,   the  sacrifices  were  performed, 
the  spectators  took  their  places,  and  the 
?«ines  commenced.    These  were :  1.  Rucen 
with  horses  and  chariots,  in  which  men 
of    the    highest    rank    engaged.     2.    The 
gymnastic    contests.      3.      The    Trojan 
games,   prize   contests   on   horseback,   re- 
^7^  by  Julius  CflBsar.    4.    The  combats, 
with  wild  beasts,  in  which  beasts  fought 
with  beasts  or  with  men    (criminals  or 
volnnteei^).    6.  Representations  of  nnva' 
engagements     (naumachiee),    for    which 
purpose  t^e  circus  could  be  laid  under 
water.    The  expense  of  these  games  was 


Cirencester 

often  immeoM.  Pompey,  ia  bit  aacond 
consulship,  broofbt  forward  BOO  at 

one  combat  of  wild  beaata,  wbi  'k 

eighteen    elephants,    were    alaia  .# 

dajrs.  The  modern  ctrptw  1»  a  n{ac« 
where  horses  are  trained  to  perform,  and 
wnere  exhibitions  of  acrobats  and  various 
pafeantries,  and  the  tricks  of  clowns  or 
in  I'^i??''  .*"  PrpHtntcd.  MenagericM  of 
wua  beasts  uiiually  accompany  the  trav- 
eling circus. 

Cirencester,  f  cicebtm  (pron.  coi- 

I  '     ti  »  »    1  o  q  u  1  a  1 1  y  sls'e-t«r  or 

""/■4*'V.  *  town  of  England,  county 
and  18  miles  s.  e.  of  Gloucester ;  founded 
by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  subsequently, 
under  the  name  of  Corinium,  •  Bomaii 

»**!*'"'.•.  ',*^'»?,"  •  well-known  Royal 
Agricultural  College.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
agricultural.  It  was  a  parliamentary 
borough  till  1886,  and  now  gives  name  to 
a  parL  div.  of  the  county.  Pop.  7682. 
Cirrhosis  (■i-rO'»is),  a  disease  charac- 
'T  ""  terised  by  growth  of  fibrous 

tiasue  which  gradually  encroaches  on  and 
by  compression  deatroys  the  true  struct- 
ure of  the  organ  attacked.  It  ia  very 
frequent  in  the  liver  as  a  conaequence 
of  spirit-drinking;  and  hence  the  term 
'drunkard's  liver.' 

Cirrioedes  ^ "  *  r 'i-pcdz  > ,  cibbipe'dia, 

vxxxijicucB  or  CiBBHop'oDA,  a  class 
oi  marine  invertebrate  animals,  having  a 
Boft  body  provided  with  very  long,  ar- 
ticulated, tendril-like  limbs  (cirri),  which 
are  protruded  and  rapidly  withdrawn 
within  the  multivalve  shell.  They  are 
cruataceana  which  have  undergone  retro- 
grade metamorphosis,  being  free-awim- 
ming  in  the  larva  form,  but  becoming 
after  a  time  attached  by  the  head.  When 
aault  they  are  affixed  to  aome  aubatance, 
either  set  directly  upon  it,  as  in  the  genus 
Balanua;  or  placed  on  a  foot-atalk,  as 
the  barnacle ;  or  sunk  into  the  supporting 
aubatance,  as  the  whale-barnacle.  Sec 
Balanua,  Barnacle. 

CirmS  ("r'rua;  in  plural  CibbiK  the 
L.  ,.  .^    tendril  of  a  plant  by  means  of 
which  it  climba,  naually  a  modified  leaf  or 
the  prolongation  of  a  midrib. 
Cirrus.   See  Cloud. 


OisteroiABi 


Hantnaa   and   tb«   Ytaatiui    prorlaew, 

S*5P"*^v  *5*^'  PK"**  Verona,  ud 
RoTigo,  tb«  duchy  of  Modsna,  the  prind- 
Mlity  of  Massa  and  Camura,  Boloipia, 
»errara,  and   Bomagna,  and  AVMituaUy 

8W>,000.  The  legisIaUve  body  held^ts 
•esaions  in  Milan.  On  January  25,  1802. 
It  received  the  name  of  the  ffUam  Ue- 
public;  from  1806  to  1814  it  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  luly ;  and  it  was 
given  to  Austria  by  the  CongreM  of 
Uenna  in  1815  as  the  Lombardo-Veiu- 
tian  Kingdom. 

Cisleithania  ^'ifrU^fei'"*-*)'  c««- 

I  1*1.'"**'^/.  ?'  Austria  west  of  the  river 
t*"°a»  which  purtly  forms  the  boundary 
between  it  and  Hungary.    Bee  Auitria. 

Cispadane  BepnbUo  < "  ^  ■  'pa-<>*n  >  > 

-«...k  «  ...  «  r—^—w  a  ,tate  on  the 
south  of  the  Po  set  up  by  Napoleon  I, 
Klr.??f''l''  anlted  with  the  Tranapadane 
Republic  to  form  the  Ciaalpine  Republic. 
Cist  (Slot),  a  place  of  interment  of  an 
early  or  prehiatoric  period,  consist- 
ing of  a  rectangular  stone  chest  or  en- 
closure formed  of  rows  of  stones  set  up- 


Ciit,  found  near  IMfBeU,  Yorkahiie. 


Cirta  C"J'  **^'  *^^  capital  of  the  ancient 
,  -  ^  Maaaylii  in  Numidia.  After  the 
defeat  of  Jugurtha  it  paaaed  into  the 
handa  of  the  Romans,  and  was  restored 
by  Conatantine,  who  gi  it  his  own 
name.  Sec  Constantine. 
Cisalpine   ( » » *  -  a  l  'pin )  republic,  a 

oa,x|,xuc    gj^jg    g^^    yp    j^    j^^   f^^ 

Napoleon  I  in  North  Italy,  recognized  by 
tjermany  as  an  independent  power  at  the 
Feace^  of  Campo  Formio.  It  comprised 
Austrian  Lombardy,  together  with  the 
*-3 


right,  and  covered  by  nimilar  flat  stones. 
Duch  ciats  are  found  in  barrows  or 
mounds,  encloaing  bonea.  In  rocky  dia- 
tricta  cists  were  sometimes  hewn  bi  tho 
rock  itself. 

Cistaceae  <«>"-tft-He-«),  a  natural  order 
-Of  polypetalous  exogens,  con- 
sisting of  low,  ahrubby  planta  or  herbs 
with  entire  leaves  and  crumpled,  gener- 
ally ephemeral,  showy  flowers.  Some  ex- 
ude a  balsamic  resin,  such  as  ladanum, 
from  a  Levant  species  of  Ciatus.  See 
Ctatut. 

Cistercians  (aJs-t^r'ahanz),  a  relig- 
,^         .  ,  loua    order   named    from 

its  original  convent,  CIteaux  (Otter- 
«i*m),  not  far  from  Dijon,  in  Eaatern 
*  ranee,  where  the  society  was  formed 
in  1098  by  Robert,  Abbot  of  Moleame, 
under  the  atrictest  obaervance  of  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict.  The  Cistercians  led  a  se- 
verely ascetic  and  contemplative  life,  and 
having  freed  themselves  from  episcopal 
supervision,  formed  a  kind  of  spiritual 
republic  under  a  high  conncil  of  twenty- 
five  members,  with  the  Abbot  of  Ctteaux 
as  president  Next  to  Ctteaux  the  four 
chief  monasteries  were  La  Fert«,  Pon- 
tigny,  Clairvaux  (founded  by  the  cele- 
brated St  Bernard  in  1116^    and  Mori- 


Ciitiis 


Citrnt 


mood.  In  France  they  called  thenuelTee 
B«mardin0$  in  honor  of  St  Bernard. 
Among  tite  fratemitiee  tw»mHng  frqm 
them  the  meet  remarkable  were  tiie  Bare- 
footed monka,  or  Feoillanta,  aivd  the  nuns 


Ciaterdan. 

of  Port  Royal,  in  France ;  the  BecoUets, 
or  reformed  Ciatercians;  and  the  monks 
of  La  Trappe.  There  were  a  hondred 
Cistercian  houses  in  England  at  the  dis- 
solution of  monasteries.  The  general 
fate  of  religious  orders  during  the 
French  revolution  reduced  the  Cistercians 
to  a  few  convents  in  Spain,  Pdand, 
Austria,  etc  There  are  still  two  or  three 
houses  in  the  British  IhIps.  The  Cister- 
cians wear  white  robes  with  black 
soapniaries. 
CiltlU  <^»'ta«).  the  rock-rose,  a  genus 

.  _„  of  plants  of  many  species, 
order  Gistaoete,  natives  of  Europe,  or  of 
the  countries  bordering  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Some  of  them  are  beautiful 
erergreen  flowering  shrubs,  ornamental  in 
gardens  or  slinibberies.  Gum  ladanum 
is  obtained  from  C.  crcticug  and  C. 
ladmnifenu. 
Citadel   (^ifa-del),    a    strong    fortress 

"*-**^  in  or  near  a  city  intended  to 
keep  the  inhabitants  in  subjection,  or  to 
form  a  final  point  of  defense  in  case  of 
an  attack  of  enemies. 
Citfttion  ('"'-tft'shunK  a  summons  or 
official  notice  given  to  a 
person  to  appear  in  a  court  as  a  party 
«>r  witness  in  a  cause. 
CtteanX  C^-W)-  «  vUIsbp  of  Eastern 
•^^  Franw,  dep.  rat«»-«r<>r.     Spp 

CitterTianM. 

CithsrOn  ^I-th*'ron),    the    modern 
„  . ,  ,  BtATirA,    a    mountain    of 

Qreeee,  which,  stretching  i».  w.,  separates 
BcMtla   from  Megaris  and  Attica.     Its 


loftiest  summit  is  4/020  feet  in  hei^t. 
On  its  northern  dope  stood  the  dtj  of 
Platsa. 

Cithern,  o;j<y™ 

■ifem,  Latin  oithara. 
Greek  kitkant).  an  old 
instrument  of  the  guitar 
kind,  strung  with  wire 
instead  of  gut  Ito  eight 
strings  were  tuned  to  4 
notes,  G.  B,  D,  and  E. 
It  was  frequently  to  be 
found  in  barbers'  shops 
for  the  amusement  of  the 
waiting  customers. 

Cities  of  Befnee,  ^  —     „   , 

.l<r    «..♦      #    *i.     ^         Cittwii,    ia   South 
■ix    out    of    the    forty-    KeauBctoa  Mu- 
eight  cities  given  to  the  seum. 

tribe  of  L«vi  in  the  division  of  Canaan, 
set  anart  by  the  Uw  of  Moses  as  places 
or  refuge  for  the  manslayer  or  accidental 
homicide.  Their  names  were  Kedesh, 
Bhechem,  and  Hebron  on  the  west  side  of 
Jordan;  and  Beser,  Ramoth-Gilead,  and 
uolan  on  the  east. 

Cities  of  the  Plain.   ^^^  ^o^o^ 

.  and     Oomor- 

ditrio  ^",*i^V,  Acio  (C«HK)t).  the 
_,.  ,  ^V'"  °'  lemons,  limes,  and  other 

dtrous  fruits..  It  is  generally  preparAl 
rrom  lemon-juice,  and  when  pure  is  white, 
inodorous,  and  extremely  sharp  in  its 
taste.  In  combination  with  metals  it 
nnil[?!  eystalline  salts  known  as  citrates. 
The  acid  is  used  as  a  discharge  in  calico 
printing  and  as  a  subsHtute  for  lemon 
in^  making  beverages. 
Citron  (s^t'^on),  Citru»  miWca,  a 
o  *-  *  I.?"?*?  evergreen  shrub  yielding 
a  fruit  which  is  candied  with  sugar.  The 
rind  is  considered  superior  to  the  pulp; 
It  IS  imported  in  a  preserved  state,  and 
is  used  in  wnfectionery.  The  juice  is 
less  at-id  than  that  of  the  lemon.  See 
Citrus, 

Citronella  (^fyron^JKl-a).  oil,  an  oil 
,  ,  ,  obtained  from  a  kind  of 
grass  (Aniropdapn  nardut),  cultivated 
at  Singapore  and  in  Ceylon.  It  is  used 
for  scenUng  soap  and  driving  awav 
mosquitoes. 

CitmllnS  <^8it-rul'us).      Sce      Col<h 
cynth. 

Citrus  <"**'"»»).    an    important    genus 
^„  of    trees,    nat    order    Auran- 

t««rtEed  h^  simple  ovate  acuminate  leaves 
uT-f  «?*"*■  "lLt«' by  a  distinct  Joint  tn  the 
r«iV"i!i'''w  '^'Ji^  i*/  *»*^»f  the  stamens 
"ntted  br  their  filaments  Into  several  ir- 
regular  bnndles,  and  by  yielding  a  pulpy 
fmit  with  a  spoosjr  rind.-C<trM  «Si 


CattadeUa 

'  — ^ — ^— : 

Is  the  dtroa.  Other  n«d«i  tr*  th« 
lemon  Witnu  HmOnum),  the  eweet 
onuBce  (Oitru*  ouniHium),  the  bitter 
onage  (Citrut  tmlpdrw),  the  ahaddoek 
jCitrut  decumdna),  and  the  forbidden 
firait  (Citrut  partidUi),  aometimee  need 
aa  an  ornamental  addition  to  deeeert. 
Tbe  gentu  Citrut  furnishes  the  essential 
oils  of  oruige  and  lemon  peek,  of  orange 
a>wers,  of  citron  peel,  of  bergamot,  and 
pU  of  orange  leaves— all  muchMteemed 
to  perfumery.     See  Lemon.  Onnfft,  etc 

Cittadella  If.lf  *;\l4l'^>',  *"  ow 

, t    n  ,  *•""'  o'  North  Italy,  prov- 

pS   »B27  ■urrounded    by    walls. 

Citti-di-Castello  V^*  k*8>ei-6).   a 

^  .»  town   of   Italy, 

province  o'  Per^g^  on  the  Tiber,  the 
e^t  of  a  bishop,  with  a  cathedral  coi>- 
taining  valuable  paintings.    Pop.  &KHi. 

Citti-Vecchia  V"'>'''':!'aJ,'*'^  *^*y '>; 

-,  ,.  .  a    fortified    town    of 

MaJta,  near  the  center  and  almost  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  island,  7  miles  w.  s. 
w.  Valetta.  The  rise  of  the  latter  town 
has  almost  mined  it,  and  its  magnificent 
bouses  and  palaces  are  almost  deserted. 
It  has  a  lane  cathedral  and  interesting 
catacombs.  The  ancient  palace  of  the 
Granu  Masters  of  the  Order  of  Malta 
also  rf'nialns.     Pop.   (1901)  751B. 

Cit'tem.  See  atkem. 


GiY«t 


Shi!5*.'?^^  '»'  th«  Wand  of  Mtootca. 
Chief  induatriea:  wwvlng  woolen  fabrica. 
|gwgn|  oU  tad  wtoe,  and  hnabamla. 

ttudad-Eeal  li!JJ;»;f**'»i"''  '"^^ 

a  town  ),    a    town    ot 

Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  same 
name,  on  a  low  plato  near  the  Ouadlana. 
100  miles  south  of  Madrid.  Tbe  principal 
edifice  is  tbe  Church  of  Santa  idaria, 
a  magnificent  structure,  though  consisting 
^Jy  of  a  single  nave.  Pop.  15,827*-- 
Xne  province  occupies  the  south  a- 
l^emity  of  New  CastUe,  between  the 
paraUel  nnges  of  the  Sierra  Toledo  and 
i1"*  Morena;  area,  7840  square 
miles.    Pop.  821,680.  -ii-re 

Cindad-BodriflN)  Jtwiw*i.rod-r6'ga, 

fni^M^  «-  a     ,      .     ,R<>dericktown'),a 

iiSJJ^  T**  *  P**??  o'  considerable  Im- 
K52**  ^.?"V.  SPMwh  history  as  a 
fortress  on  the  Portuguese  frontter,  and 
Z^  ®{  some  importance  in  the  Peniuular 
war,  being  token  by  storm  by  tbe  Brit- 
iiL!i°^'"   Wellington,  after  a  sie^  <rf 

pi.%Sf  "'  Cfiidad-R<SriSi 

Cive  (siv).    See  Chicc. 

Civet  ("^^'et!  Firerro),  a  genna  ot 
wATvw  carnivorous   mammals  loond   to 


CltV  ^•'**.''  I^ttn,  civitat)  in  a  gen- 
^  ^  eral  sense,  a  town  holding,  from 
extent  of  population,  favorable  situation, 
or  other  causes,  a  leading  place  to  the 
community  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Popularly,  also,  it  is  used  to  designate 
the  old  and  central  nucleus  &$  distin- 
guished from  the  suburban  growths  of 
large  towns.  The  ecclesiastical  sense  of 
the  term  city  is  a  town  which  is,  or  has 
been,  the  see  of  a  bishop.  This  seems  to 
be  the  historical  use  of  the  term  in  Eng- 
land, and  still  possesses  some  authority 
tbere,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  it  has 
been  superseded  by  the  wider  one.  In 
America  the  applicatton  of  the  term  is 
dependent  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Ihe  municipal  privileges  possessed  by 
corporations,  and  a  town  is  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  city  by  special  charter. 
OeneraHy  the  term  implies  the  existence 
of  a  mayor  at  the  head  of  the  munici- 
pality. 

Cindad  Olii-^&<I'>.  the  Spanish  word 
«-- .-  «  o  ri7'  ■PPearing  in  many 
nam»»5  of  Spanish  plarps. 

Ciudad  Bolivar  ^^:^^£    »»o-i«'- 

(^^  **    Ttr).      See   Angot- 

Ciudadela  (J^-tt-^A-daoi).  a  waiied 

*•***"**   dty   and   aeaport,    Spato, 


N.  Africa,  and  in  Asia  from  AraUa  to 
Malabar  and  Java,  and  disttognisbed  by 
haytog  a  secretory  apparatus  to  whi^ 
collects  tbe  odoriferous  fatty  substance 
known  as  otvet  The  aniinal,  which  to 
form  is  intermediate  between  tbe  weasel 
and  the  fox,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  long 
by  10  toches  high,  is  of  a  ctoereoos 
color,  tinged  with  yellow  and  mariud  by 
dusky  spota  disposed  in  rows.  They  are 
nocturnal,  and  prey  upon  birds  and  small 
animals,  and  may  be  considered  as  form- 
ing the  transition  from  the  musteltoe  or 
marten  kind  to  the  feline  race.  The 
genus  has  been  divided  into  two  sub- 
genera— the  true  oivett,  having  the  pouch 
large  and  well  marked ;  and  the  ameU, 
In  which  there  is  a  simple  depression  in- 

Stead  of  a  pouch.  Two  spwiea  of  the 
irst  and  eight  of  the  second  are  at 
Pwwnt  known,  the  chief  scent-yiddtog 
species  being  the  common  civet  (viv«rr» 
etvetta)  of  N.  Africa  and  the  libeth  (F. 
«toe<ka)  of  Asia.  The  pouch  is  sttoated 
between  the  anns  and  the  genitals,  and 
the  odorous  matter  obtained  from  it  in, 
when  good,  of  a  dear  y^owlah  or  brown 
c^or.  The  smell  is  powerfn!  and  very 
offensive,  but  when  diluted  with  oil  <^ 
otiier  materials  is  an  agreeable  perfume. 
The  Ameriain  variety  of  the  cfvet  (drtt 
cat)  la  ttmOf  tuned. 


Civic  Crown 


Civfllaw 


ClVlO  Crown  («ly^ik),  amoM  the  Bo- 

tary  reward,  asngned  to  him  who  had 
preserved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  It  bore 
the  inscription  '  Ob  civem  $ervatum,'  that 
is,  •  for  aavinfa  citizen,*  and  was  made  of 
oak  leaves.  The  person  who  received  the 
crown  wore  it  in  the  theater,  and  sat 
next  the  senators,  and  when  he  came  in 
all  the  assembly  rose  np  as  a  mark  of 
respect. 

Civics  (civ'iks),  the  science  that  treats 
of  citizenship  and  the  relations 
between  citizens  and  the  government.  It 
embraces  ethics,  or  social  duties;  civil 
law,  or  governmental  methods;  econom- 
ics, or  the  principles  of  finance  and  ex- 
change ;  and  the  history  of  municipal  de- 
velopment. 

Cividale  (ffaf-vS-daaa),  a  walled  town, 
,  _-^.  Italv,  Venetia,  8  miles  e.  n. 
«.  of  Udine.  It  has  a  large  cathedral  dat- 
ing from  the  eighth  century.  Pop.  4174. 
Civil  Death.    See  Death,  CivO. 


Civilization   (siv-il-ia-a'shun),   the 

of   the   attainments    and    tendencies    by 
which  the  human  race  or  any  section  of 
it  is  removed  from  the  savage  state.    The 
history    of    progress    in    civilization    is 
nsually  presented  from  one  of  two  points 
of  view — the  first  conceiving  the  race  as 
starting  from  a  high  civilization,  to  which 
in  point  of  intellectual  and  moral  power 
it  has  yet  to  return;  the  second  viewing 
the  civilization  of  any  period  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  constant  and  increasingly-suc- 
cessful stream  of  effort  upwards  from  an 
origin  comparable  with  the  condition  of 
the   lower   animals.     The   latter   is    the 
prevailing  scientific   theory,   which  finds 
the  secret  of  progress  in  the  interaction 
of  function  and  environment.     According 
to  it,  primitive  man,  at  first  feeding  on 
wild   fruits   and    berries,   and   sheltering 
himself  under  overhanging  rocks  or  caves, 
entered  upon  the  stone  age,  in  which,  as 
the  contemporary  of  the  mammoth  and 
cave-bear,    he   made   himself  sharp-edged 
tools  by  chipping  the  flakes  of  flint  found 
in  the  drift  under  gravel  and  clay.     In 
the  newer  stone  age  he  learned  tne  art 
of  polishing  these  rough  implements,  with 
which  he  cut  down  trees  to  make  canoes, 
killed  wUd  animals  for  food,  and  broke 
their  bones  for  marrow,  or  shaped  them 
into  weapons.    Fire  he  turned  to  account 
to  hollow  out  trees,  to  cook  his  food,  to 
fashion  clay  ware.     Artificial  means  of 
shelter  were  constructed  bv  piling  rude 
hats    of  atones,  by  digiriug  holes  in  the 
grvnnd,  or  by  driving  piles  into  the  beds 
of  lakes  and  raising  dwelling*  on  them. 
Tba  trtiatie  iiutincts  found  expression  in 


drawings  ofaniioals  acratched  upon  bone 
or  slate.     The  discovery  of  metals  con- 
stituted a  great  step  in  advance.     Gold 
and   copper   came    early    into   use,    and 
bronze    was   soon   discovered,    though    a 
long  time  passed  before  iron  was  smelted 
and  substituted  for  bronze  where  hardness 
was  required.    Gradually  the  roving  sav- 
age   became    a    nomadic    shepherd    and 
herdsman,  or  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  accord- 
ing to  his  environment.     The  practice  of 
barter  was  in  part  superseded  by  the  be- 
ginnings of  some  sort  of  currency.     Ges- 
ture language  gave  place  in  part  to  an 
enlarged  vocabulary,  and  picture-writing 
to   the   use   of   phonetic   signs.      In   the 
meantime  man  had  begun  to  question  him- 
self and  the  world  on  profounder  issues, 
entering   upon   the   myth-making  age,  in 
which    was    projected    outwards    on    the 
chief  phenomena  of  nature  some  shadow 
of  his  own  personality.     The  worship  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  a  faith   in  a 
future  life,  the  worship  of  dead  ancestors, 
fetishes,  animals,  etc.,  the  belief  in  magic 
and    witchcraft,    all  sprang    into    being. 
Prayer  came  spontaneously  to  him;  the 
idea   of   propitiation    by   sacrifice    would 
arise  from  his  dealings  with  his  fellows 
and  his  foes;  the  sacred  books  began  to 
shape  themselves.     Tribal  and  national 
relations,  arising  from  ties  of  family  and 
exigencies  of  defense,  wore  cemented  by 
unity  of  faith,  and  the  higher  social  unit 
began  to  perfect  itself  under  the  rule  of 
the   patriarch,   the   bravest  warrior,   etc. 
With  varying  needs,  arising  from  diversity 
of  environment,  distinctions  of  nationality 
became  more  and  more  emphatic,  and  the 
history  of  civilization  becomes  the  history 
of  the  nation  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  moral,  political,  scientific,  mechanical, 
and  general  intellectual  progress. 

City  Planning:,  t^7^^^^  i'°T  5*'?« 

iu    TT  ..  ^  «  :    '«^>dely    adopted    in 

the  United  States  for  the  betterment  and 
adornment  of  cities,  definite  plans  being 
adopted  in  advance,  to  be  worked  up  to, 
so  that  the  development  of  the  cities  may 
be  in  definite  lines.  Comprehensive 
plans  of  this  kind  have  been  made  in 
many  cities  and  in  some  instances  much 
has  been  done  in  carrying  them  out. 
An  exhibition  of  such  plans  was  made 
in  the  City  Hall.  Philadelphia  in  the 
spring  of  1911,  and  showed  that  highly 
encouraging  progress  was  being  made, 
not  only  in  that  city,  but  in  many  other 
communities. 

Civil  Law  U"'  ^t"I^e>.  among  the 
Romans  the  term  nearly 
«>"*"PondIng  to  what  in  modem  times  is 
implied  by  the  phrase  positive  low;,  that 
Is,  the  rules  of  right  established  bv  any 
lOTcmment    They  contradistinguished  it 


Civil  List 


Civil  Service 


from  natural  law  (>»«  naturdle),  by 
which  they  meant  a  certain  natural  order 
'i  followed  by  all  living  beiaga;  also  from 
I  the  general  laws  of  mankind  established 
by  the  agreement  of  all  nations  and 
governments  (/u»  gentium).  With  the 
frowth  and  multiplication  of  the  edicts 
issued  by  the  prsetors  (in  whose  hands 
was  the  supreme  administration  of 
Jusbce)  for  the  modification  and  exten- 
sion of  the  positive  enactments,  a  further 
distinction  became  necessary,  the  whole 
body  of  this  prajtorian  law  being  known 
by  the  name  of  jut  honorarium  as  opposed 
to  the  strict  formal  law  {jut  civile).  The 
latter,  however,  included  both  the  private 
law  ()UB  privatum),  which  relates  to  the 
various  legal  relations  of  the  different 
members  of  the  state — the  citizens — and 
the  public  law  (jus  publicum),  that  is, 
the  rules  respecting  the  limits,  rights 
obligationa,  etc.,  of  the  public  authorities. 
The  final  digest  of  Roman  law  was  made 
in  the  sixth  century  a.d.  under  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  but  at  first  was  only  ad- 
mitted as  formally  binding  in  a  small  part 
of  _Italy.  _  After   the    eleventh    century 


.  UPPCf  Italy,  particularly  in  the  school 
of  Bologna,  the  body  of  the  Roman  law, 
put  together  by  Justinian,  was  formed 
by  degrees  into  a  system  applicable  to 
the  wants  of  all  nations;  and  on  this 
model  the  ecclesiastical  and  papal  de- 
crees were  arranged,  and  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  native  laws  of  the  new 
Teutonic  states.  From  all  these  the  Ro- 
man law  was  distinguished  under  the 
name  of  civil  law.  In  this  sense,  there- 
fore, cirti  late  means  ancient  Roman  law; 
and  it  is  contradistinguished  from  canon' 
law  and  feudal  law,  though  the  feudal 
codes  of  the  Lombards  have  been  received 
into  the  corput  juria  civilia,  or  body  of 
civil  law.  As  the  Roman  code  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  private  law  of 
modern  Europe,  the  expression  dvil  law 
18  used  also  to  embrace  all  the  rules  re- 
lating to  the  private  rights  of  citizens. 
Under  the  term  civil  law,  therefore,  in 
America  and  Europe,  is  to  be  understood 
net  only  the  Roman  law,  but  also  the 
modem  private  law  of  the  various  conn- 
tries;  for  example,  in  Germany.  Daa 
ijrmetne  Deutsche  Privatrecht:  in  France 
the  Code  civil  dea  Franaata  or  Code 
AapoUon.  In  this  sense  it  is  chiefly  op- 
posed to  criminal  law,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  civil  iuatice 
and  criminal  justice. 

Civil  List.  '1  Britain,  formerly  the 
'  whole  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment, with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  other  military  de- 
partments.   It  is  now  limited  to  the  ex- 


penses proper  to  the  maintenance  of  th« 
household  of  the  sovereign,     '.t  wm  once 
a    principle    in    Bngland,      «    ia    other 
leutonic  nations,  that  the     '>narch  was 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  o:    government, 
even  including  those  of  the  army,  from 
the  possessions  of  the  crown,  and  until 
the    Restoration    the    whole    expense    of 
the  government  continued  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  royal  revenue.     In  the  reiga 
of   William,   the   Commons  adopted   the 
principle  of  separating   the  regular  and 
doifiestic  expenses  of  the  king  from  the 
public  expenditure,  and  establishing  a  Wf- 
teniatic  and  periodical  control  over  the 
latter.  The  amount  voted  to  the  king  for 
life    in    1697    was    $3,500,000    annni^ 
and  the  same  vote  was  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
and  George  I.  By  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  George  II   the  revenue  appropriated 
to  the  civil  list  was  found  to  have  pro- 
duced $150,000,  and  this  sum  was  voted 
on  the  accession  of  George  II.     Besides 
the   regular  vote,   grants  had   beeu  fre- 
quently made  to  defray  debts  incurred  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  sovereign.    On  the 
accession  of  George  III  the  civil  list  waa 
fixed  at  $4,000,000,  but  instead  of  beiof 
paid    out    of    appropriated    revenues    in 
which    the   crown   lands   were   inclnded, 
these     were    surrendered,    and    it    was 
charged  on  the  ordinary  taxation.   Large 
extra  grants  had  to  be  made  during  this 
reign.     In  the  reign  of  William  IV  tba 
list  was  cleared  of  all  salaries,  etc.,  apon 
it,  and  placed  at  $2,550,000.  inclndlng  a 
pension  list  of  $375,000.     Other  TaHa> 
tions  in  the  amount  were  made  on  the 
accessions  of  Victoria,  Edward  VII  and 
George  V.    Many  continental  states  have 

2- JHfi^-?*^*^^    "»t5    tliat    of    Russia    is 
$7,060,000:    of    Turkey,    $4.600,000i    of 
Austria,  $^660,000;  of  Prawia,  $3,^,- 
•VH'oK^^/f ^V[^*»   »»   additional   grant   of 
$1,125,000     has     recently     been     added, 
making  a  total  of  $4,500,000. 
Civil  Service.  coUectlvely,  all  offices 
»  under  government  ex- 
cept  those   directly   connected   with   the 
army  and  navy.     Formerly  appointments 
to  the  civil  service  in  Great  Britain  were 
entirely  in  the  gift  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment, and  were  obtained  by  influence, 
while  the  bestowal  of  them  was  used  as 
a   means   of  gaining   parliamentary  sup- 
port on  behalf  of  the  government,  but  in 
18o5  a  system   of  examinations  was  In- 
stituted to  test  the  efficiency  of  candidates, 
and  m  1870.  it  waa  directed  thnt  appoint- 
ments  in   the  civil   service  should    (with 
certain  exceptions)  be  filled  bv  open  com- 
petition.—In     the     TTnited     States    civil 
service    a    system    was    inaugurated    by 
President  Jackson  by  which  the  party  la 


CiyaWar 

pow«r  oonfemd  the  ▼arioas  appolnt- 
■miU  on  such  of  its  members  as  had 
moat  uifluence.  or  had  done  it  most  serr- 
100,  there  being  thus  usually  a  treat 
.change  of  ofBdals  with  each  change  of 
president,  on  the  understood  principle 
that  'to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.' 
After  1870  attempts  at  establishing  a  bet- 

1883  *  bill  introducing  a  system  of  civil 
•ervice  reform  was  passed  by  congresB. 
rae  act  creates  a  commission,  composed 
of  three  member,  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  Mnate,  known  as  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Gommission.  They  were  to  provide 
rules  for  open  competitive  examinations 
for  testing  the  fitness  of  applicants  for 
the  public  service.  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  Cleveland  and  those  of  the  suc- 
ceeding presidents  the  competitive  nys- 
tem  was  greatly  extended  and  it  now 
embraces  most  of  the  departments  of  the 
government 

Civfl  War.     see  united  8tat«$. 

ClaokmaimAn  (kUk-man'an),  the 
a  11  J  XI.  ■"*'!«•*  county  of 
Scotland,  containing  little  more  than  47 
sauare  miles,  situate  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Forth,  bv  which  it  is  bounded  8.  w., 
while  on  nearly  all  the  other  sides  it  is 
inclosed  by  the  countries  of  Perth  and 
Stirling.  The  north  part  of  the  county  is 
occupied  by  the  Ochil  Hills,  which  are 
largely  given  up  to  sheep-farming,  but 
the  other  portions  are  comparatively  level 
and  exceedingly  fertUe,  yielding  large 
crops  of.  wheat  and  beans.  The  minerals 
are  valuaUe,  especially  coal,  which 
aboundiL  There  are  also  some  extensive 
j7*°h  "'  *°^  ■*"°®  ^^rge  breweries  and 
distilleries;    woolens   are   also   manufac 


OlaiDMy 


tured,  and  tanning,  glass-blowing,  etc., 
f*™*^95-  1**  Prindpal  towns  are  Al- 
loa, Tillicoultry,  Dollar,  and  Clack- 
mannan, the  county  town.  Pop.  S^Q20. 
Gladinm  (U*'<M-um),  a  genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  species  of  wide  distribution,  nat. 
order  Cyperace«  (or  sedges).  The  C. 
Marucug,  or  twig-rush.  Is  a  British 
perennial  with  kelled  leaves,  having  a 
sharp  point  and  prickly  serratures.  ft  is 
very  comnapn  in  certain  fenny  districts 

:?  5i^*"^^«®»''*"'  •*<=••  "od  *»  u»ed  for 
thatching. 

CnairaO  (kl4-i*k),  a  town  of  Fr-nce, 
*!.  T  ,  aep"tment  Lot -et- Garonne, 
°n  tbe  Lot.  1.  was  the  first  town  in  the 
south  of  Fruice  to  declare  in  favor  of 
the  Reformation.    Pop.  about  8000. 

Ciairant  15'f?S^'   ^^S*"    claudb. 

rarls  in  1713.    In  bis  eleventh  year  h« 


oomposed  a  treatite  on  the  four  carves  of 
the  third  cwder,  which,  with  bis  sub- 
seqoent  ReekenhM  tur  In  Oimrht$  d 
double  Courbure,  1781,  procored  him  a 
seat  in  the  academy  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een. He  accompanied  Maupertoia  to 
Lapland,  to  assist  in  measuring  an  arc 
of  the  meridia:::,  and  obtained  the 
materials  for  his  work  8ur  la  Fii/urt  de 
la  Terre,  In  17B2  he  published  his 
TMone  de  la  Lune,  and  in  1780  calcu- 
lated the  perihelion  of  Halley's  comet 
He  died  in  1766.  A  brother,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  published  in  his  ninth 
year  a  treatise  entitled  Uivtnet  Qua- 
draturea  Circulairet  Elliptigue- 
Claire  ("•')•  St..  or  SAnrA  Clara, 
~~*  Obimcb  of,  founded  in  1212  by 
a  lady  of  this  name,  of  noble  birth,  bora 
at  Spoleto,  Italy,  in  1103;  died  in  1283, 
and  canonised  in  1286.  The  order  is 
divided  into  a  severe  sect  the  Da- 
mlanists,  and  a  more  moderate  sect  the 
Urbauists.  It  has  numerous  convents  in 
Europe  and  America. 

dairvauz  Up'^r-^^).    *   ^uiage   of 

A  u  lu  *  ranee,  department  of 
Auhe,  celebrated  for  Its  magnificent  abbey, 
founded  in  1114  or  1118,  by  St  Bernard, 
but  suppressed  at  the  revolution.  The  ex- 
isting buildings  have  been  converted  into 
an  immense  house  of  correction.  See 
utaterctane. 

Clairvoyance  ^W»r-voi'ana;   tiiat  is 
..      ,      j*^'"^   'dear-seeing'),      an 
alleged  faculty  by  which  certain  persons 
In  certain  states,  or  under  certain  con- 
ditions, are  said  to  be  able  to  see  things 
by  some  sort  of  mental  or  spiritual  vision 
aj^rt  altogether  from  the  sense  of  aigfat 
Clam.   "?  co^nion  name   for  the   bi- 
'   valves  of  the  genus  Chama,  and 
some  other  alhed  genera.    In  the  eastern 
United  States  the  clams  of  market  arc  of 
two    kinds;    the    hard    or    round    clam 
(Fcnas  meroenariq)    and  the  soft  clam 
(Mva  arenaria).    The  former  are  known 
in   New   England   by   the   Indian   name 
quohog  ;  they  live  on  sandy  bottoms,  and 
are  obtained  by  raking  or  dredring.    me 
jitUe  necks    are  young  clams  of  this  sort. 
ITie  soft  clam  is  the  Myar— the  species 
uwd    on    the    American    Atlantic    coast 
beinj  M.  arenario,  while  that  of  Europe 
KM-  *':«|»<»*?-   .It  ha*  thin,  elongated, 
white  shelliL   is  found  deeply  buried  in 
S"°.  *"*  SSL°°  °**'  shore,  and  obtained  by 
digging.  The  largest  bivalve  moUusc  known 
M  the  giant  clam  {Tridaena)  of  the  South 
^clfic  repon,  whose  valves  may  measure 
two  feet  across  and  weigh  800  pounds. 
ClameOT  (klAm-««),  a  town  of  France^ 

xonne.    It  has  a  flqe  cliar^  fcnmded  lo 


dan 

1^.  Wood-nfts  for  th*  nipply  of  Park 
with  firewood  ar«  m«d«  np  h«re,  and 
fi^Md  down  tbt  ToBM  and  9«lne.    Pop. 


a' 

QXun. 
Automy  o(  »  Bivalva  MoUum.  Mya  ttrenaria 
(alter  Woodwd).  The  Wt  valve  uid  mantle- 
lobe.  Mid  half  the  aiAons  are  removed.  «  i ,  Res- 
piratoor  nphoiu,  the  arrows  indieatinc  the  di- 
rectaon  of  the  ourrenta;  a  a'.  Adductor  muscles: 
?:,\T'i!?'i  *'i_?*^i.  ••  Mouth,  surrounded  by 
(p)  ^^Kp^:  /.  Foot;  »,  Anus;  m.  Cut-edge  of 

Clan  <9'^Uc>  a  tribe  or  family),  amonc 
,  .  .  the  Hljhlandetti  of  Scotland,  con- 
BUted  of  tbe  common  deacendanta  of  the 
aame  progenitor,  nnder  the  patriarchal 
contnd  of  a  chief,  who  repreamted  the 
oommon  ancestor.  The  name  of  tbe  clan 


Clap-net 

mm  frequently  foraMd  of  tiiat  of  Um 
orlsinai  procanitor  with  aUix  «Ma«  (aon) : 
tiioa  the  Macitonaida  were  the  sona  of 
Itonald,  and  every  indlTidual  of  tlilii  name 
considered    a    deacendant    of    the 


clan,  and  a  brother  of  every  one  of  ita 
membera.  The  cUef  ezerdaea  hia  author- 
ity by  right  of  primogmiture,  as  the 
father  of  his  clan ;  the  clansmen  revered 
and  serred  the  chief  with  the  blind  devo- 
tion of  children.  Tbe  dans  each  occupied 
a  certain  portion  of  tlie  country,  and 
hostilities  with  neighboring  clans  were  ex- 
tremely common.  Next  in  rank  to  the 
chief  were  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
commonly  near  relations  of  the  diief,  to 
whom  portions  of  land  were  a—JfWtd 
during  pleasure  or  on  short  Icaaea.  Ea^ 
of  these  usually  had  a  subdivisiMi  of  the 
clan  under  him,  of  which  he  was  chief- 
tain, subject,  however,  to  the  general 
bead  of  the  sept  The  Jurisdiction  of  the 
cbieu  waa  not  very  accurately  defined, 
aci  it  was  necessary  to  consul^  in  some 
measure,  the  opinions  of  the  most  in- 
fluential clansmen  and  the  general  wishes 
of  the  whole  body.  It  was  latterly  the 
policy  of  the  government  in  Scotland  to 
oblige  tbe  clans  to  find  a  representative 
of  rank  to  become  security  at  court  for 
their  good  behavior:  the  clans  who  could 
not  procure  a  suitable  representative,  or 
who  were  unwilling  to  do  so,  were  called 
broken  clans,  and  existed  in  a  sort  of  out- 
lawry. The  most  notable  instance  of  a 
proscribed  and  persecuted  dan  was  that 
of  the  ancient  clan  MacOregor,  who  long 
continued  to  hold  thdr  lands  by  the  eojr 
a  glaive,  or  right  of  the  sword.  The  re- 
bellions of  1716  and  1746  induced  the 
British  government  to  break  up  the  con- 
nection which  subsisted  between  the  chiefs 
and  the  clansmen.  The  hereditary  Juris- 
diction of  the  chiefs  was  therefore  abol- 
ished, the  people  disarmed,  and  even  com- 
pelled to  rdinquisb  their  national  dress. 
Few  traces  of  this  iustitution  now  remain, 
except  such  as  have  a  merely  sentimental 
character ;  thus  all  those  who  possess  the 
same  dan  name  may  still  talk  of  their 
chief,  thouah  the  latter  have  now  neither 
land  nor  influence. 

Clanham    (cI<iP'<im)f  a  southern  aub- 

l'""-^     urban    district    and    parL 

borough  of  London.     Glapham  Common 

«  *  BStrSP^^  "P***  o'  o^ef  ^'OQ  acres. 
Pop.  68,696. 

Clan-net.  *  ground-net  used  by  bird- 
f  '  catchers,  consisting  of  two 
equal  parts  about  12  yards  lonr  bv  2^ 
wide,  and  each  having  a  slight  frame. 
They  are  placed  about  four  yards  anart, 
and  are  pulled  over  by  a  string  so  as  to 
inclose  any  Urds  on  the  intervei^M 
•pace.  ^ 


dapperton 

A«rfr  tT^^-.^^**"  traveler,  bom  in 
Amm.  Dumfrierthire,  in  17&.  Hi 
cntervd  the  merchant  aerrice,  bot  waa 
impreaaed  into  the  navy,  in  which  he  be- 
came a  Ueutenant  in  1816.  He  then  ac- 
companied  pr.  Oudney  and  Lieutenant 
i^ham  to  Africa,  where  he  remained  till 
M26,  returning  with  valuable  informa- 
Oon,  although  the  disputed  queation  of 
the  course  ©rthe  Niger  waa  left  undecided. 
On  his  return  to  England  CUpperton  re- 

«ilf?»  i****  '"^  .<»'  captain,  and  im- 
mediately  engaged  in  a  second  expedition, 
to  start  from  the  Bight  of  Benin:  Leav! 
ing  Badagry,  Dec,  1826,  he  penetrated 
to  Katunga,  within  thirty  miles  of  the 

r°2r?i  ?/  ^.*«*X>  •»"*  ''M  not  permitted 
to  visit  it  At  Soccatoo  the  Sultan  Bello 
relused  to  allow  him  to  proceed  to  Boruu. 
ui  °*^^  *»'™  »  I008  time  in  hia  cap- 


Clarendon 


ii  ^*.  dM»PPointment  preyed  upon 
Mm,  and  he  died,  April,  1827,  at  Chun- 
S?*''**  jm***  °6"  Soccatoo.  He  was 
Hlk  i°"i  European  who  traversed  the 
whole  of  CJentral  Africa  from  the  Bight 
of  Benin  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Claqnenra  (^U -hear a),  the  name 
»  given  in  Paris  to  a  com- 

I2S.'*^  1  Pe"P°«  P*W  for  applauding 
theatrical  performances,  more  especially 
on  the  production  of  any  new  piece.  They 
were  aometimes  called  chevaliert-du-luatre, 
from  mustering  in  great  force  near  the 
center  of  the  pit,  below  the  chandelier. 
ClautLf    Santa.     See  Claire. 

Clare  C^'*"")'  >  maritime  county  of 
Ireland,  province  Munster,  be- 
tween Qalway  Bay  and  the  Shannon 
estuanr;  area,  827,994  acres,  of  which 
140,000  are  under  tiUage.  The  surface 
is  irrenilar,  rising  in  many  places  into 
momitains  of  considerable  elevation, 
particnlariy  in  the  b.,  w.,  and  N.  w.  dis- 
trict. Oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  barley 
are  the  pnndpal  crops.  The  chief  min- 
erals are  limestone,  lead,  and  slate,  but 
the  produce  of  the  county  is  almost  wholly 
agricultural.  Lakes  are  numerous,  but 
generaUy  of  small  size,  and  the  county  is 
deficient  in  wood.  The  salmon-fisheries 
are  valuable,  and  there  are  immense 
oyster-beds  in  some  places.  Capital, 
Knnis.  It  has  lost  largely  in  population 
through   the  miserable  condition  of  the 

?90l"lS'l09      *   *°   ^^^'   ^^^^'   *° 

Clare.  Jo="f  'the  Northamptonshire 
y  peasant  poet,'  bom  in  1793  at 
Helpstone,  near  Peterborough,  where  his 
ntber  was  a  farm-laborer.  He  led  a 
»mbling,  unsteady  life  until  1818,  when 

T-  «lofk  vV"»iS^  *•*  S?<*Pt  P*'*"''   feHef. 
In  1820  his  PoefN*  Deteriptive  of  Rural 


IjU  md  Soentrv  wt  with  a  favonOiIa 
reception,  and  the  iaaue  of  hia  ViUmae 
MttHtrel  in  1821  won  him  many  frienda. 
A  subscription  furnishing  iiim  with  1228 
fSS^^:.  I.?";.  Jiowever,  diaaipated  by 
1«2\  and  his  ahepkeri'$  CoJ«u<oV(1827), 
which  he  hawked  himaelf,  was  not  a  anc- 
cess.  He  brought  out  a  new  work,  the 
Rural  Mute,  in  1835.  but  became  insane 
shortly  afterwards,  the  remainder  of  his 
i}5*v/'°'?  ^^^  *o  1864.  being  passed  in 
the  Northampton  Lunatic  Asylum.  Clare 
''■",*  ,??°"'°^  poet'  ai»d  hi»  pictures  of 
rural  life  are  eminently  truthful  and 
pleasing. 

Clare  Island,  ?S„i[»!?''^  °'  i«'""i. 

a  lofty  lighthoui.'^""*'  ^''*    "  ^ 
Claremont.     (^larVmont),  a  town  of 
,,  'New     Hampshire.     50 

miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Conc(»d,  on  the  Sugar 
Kiver,  the  falls  of  which  supply  large 
water-power,  and  feed  to  extensive  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  woolen,  paper,  machin- 
ery, etc.    Pop.  76i29.         '  *'  »^  • 

Clarence    (kla»^en8),_GBoaaB,  Dubs: 

«u«uw^     Q,  ^^  ^j  Richard,  Duke  of 

Tork,  and  brother  of  Edward  IV,  King  of 

li^gland.     On  his  brother's  accession,  in 

and  in  1462  lord-Ueutenant  of  Ireland 
but  afterwards  joined  the  disaffected  War- 
wick, and  married  his  daughter.  On  the 
eve  of  battle  he  rejoined  his  brother,  and 
was  afterwards  involve!  in  a  quarrel  with 
his  brother  Richard,  who  had  married 
Warwick's  younger  daughter,  about  the 
inheritance  of  their  father-in-law.  On 
the  death  of  his  wife  Clarence  sought  the 
hand  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  but  Edward 
interposed  and  a  serious  breach  ensued. 
A  gentleman  of  the  houst'hold  of  Clarence 
having  at  this  time  been  condemned  for 
using  necromancy  against  the  king,  Clar- 
ence mterfered  with  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  He  was  impeached  by  the  kine 
in  person,  condemned  in  1478,  and  se- 
cretly made  away  with  in  the  Tower, 
ihe  tradition  that  he  was  drowned  in  a 
butt  of  malmsey  wine  is  unsupported  by 
evidence. 

Clarendon    (War'en-dun),    CONBTiTTT- 

-j  *  J  1  ...  '"°^?  °^'  »  code  o'  laws 
adopted  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  II 
(January,  1164),  at  a  council  of  prelates 
and  barons  held  at  the  village  of  Claren- 
2'>°i  Wiltshire.  These  laws,  which  were 
finally  digested  into  sixteen  articles,  were 
brought  forward  by  the  king  as  'the 
ancient  customs  of  the  realmA  and  were 
enacted  as  snch  by  the  council,  but  thev 
really  involved  a  great  scheme  of  adminis- 
trative reform  in  the  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  state  over  clergy  and 
laity  alike.    The  power  of  the^lesi- 


Clarendon 


Clarendon  Pren 


MtioAl  courts  wu  restricted,  the  crowu 
■Beared  the  right  of  interference  in 
elections  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  appeals 
to  Borne  were  made  dependent  on  the 
king's  leave,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
were  deprived  of  their  freedom  to  leave 
the  country  without  the  royal  permission, 
etc  Becket  signed  them,  but  retracted 
bu  signature  on  the  refusal  of  the  Pope 
Alexander  III  to  countenance  them. 
Becket's  murder  followed,  and  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  with  the  pope  Henry 
promised  the  amendment  of  the  (Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon.  They  were  ac- 
cordinglv  modified  in  1176  at  Northamp- 
ton in  favor  of  the  church,  but  they  are 
not  less  to  be  regarded  as  containing  the 
germ  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Henry 

Clar'endon    Edwabd  Htde,  Eabl  of, 

UiarenaOU,  ^o^^  High-chanceUor  of 
Englandjson  of  a  private  gentleman  of 
Dinton,  Wilts,  where  he  was  bom  in  1608. 
After  studying  at  Oxford  and  at  the  Mid- 
dle Temple  he  married,  in  1629,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Ayliffe,  and,  in 
3G32,  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Aylesbury.  He  commenced  his  political 
career  in  1640  as  member  for  Wootton- 
Basset,  and  was  again  returned  to  the 
Long  Parliament  (November,  1640)  by 
the  borough  of  Saltash,  at  first  acting 
with  the  more  moderate  of  the  popular 
party,  but  gradually  separating  himself 
from  the  democratic  movement  until,  by 
the  autumn  of  1641,  he  was  recognized 
as  the  real  leader  of  the  king's  party  in 
the  house.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  he  joined  the  king  at  York, 
was  knighted,  made  privy-councilor,  and 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
After  vainly  attempting  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation     between     the     contending 

Sarties  he  accompanied  Prince  Charles  to 
ersey,  where  he  began  his  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  wrote  answers  in  the  king's 
name  to  the  manifestoes  of  the  parlia- 
ment. In  September,  1649,  he  rejoined 
Charles  at  The  Hague,  and  was  sent  by 
him  on  an  embassy  to  Madrid.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  resumed  the  business 
of  the  exiled  court,  first  at  Paris,  and 
afterwards  at  The  Hague,  where,  in  1(557, 
Charles  II  appointed  him  lord-chancellor. 
After  Cromwell's  death  he  contributed 
™ore  than  any  other  man  to  promote 
the  Restoration,  when  he  was  placed  at 
V>e  head  of  the  English  administration. 
In  1660  he  was  eleeted  chancellnr  of  tho 
University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1661  was 
created  Baron  Hyde,  Viscount  Combury, 
and  Earl  of  Clarendon.  The  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  York  with  his  daughter, 
Anne  Hyde,  confirmed  for  a  time  his 
power,  bat  in  1863  Lord  Briatol  made 


an  nnsuccessfal  attempt  to  impeach  him, 
his  influence  with  the  king  declined,  and 
his  station  as  prime-mimster  made  the 
nation  regard  him  as  answerable  for  the 
ill  success  of  the  war  against  Holland, 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  etc.    The  king's  dis- 

Sleasure  deepened  when  his  plan  of  repu- 
iating  his  wife  and  marrying  the  bmuti- 
ful  Lady  Stuart  was  defeated  by  Claren- 
don, who  effected  a  marriage  between 
this  lady  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
The  king  deprivid  him  of  his  offices,  an 
impeachment  for  high  treason  was  oom* 
menoed  against  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelK'd  to  seek  refuge  in  Calais.  He  Ured 
six  years  at  Montpellier,  Monlini,  and 
Bouen,  where  he  died  in  1674.  His  re- 
mains were  afterwards  removed  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  Daring  his  second  exile 
he  completed  his  History  of  the  Rebellion 
in  autobiographical  form,  wrote  a  bio- 
graphical Continuation  in  defense  of  his 
administration,  and  sought  to  vindicate 
Lord  Ormonde  by  a  History  of  the  Re- 
oelhon  tn  Ireland. 

Clarendon,  geoboe  wuxiau  fbbd. 

,7^  »     EBICK  ViLLIEBS,  BABL  OF, 

eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  George  Villiers. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  entered 
!oL^"^*^  service  at  an  early  age,  and  in 
1820  was  attached  to  the  embassy  at  St 
Petersburg.  In  1834,  as  minister  to 
Madnd,  he  aided  in  negotiating  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  He  succeeded  to  his 
uncle's  title  in  1838  and  in  1840,  was 
appointed  lord  privy-seal,  and  in  October 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Fjancaster. 
He  supported  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
and  the  reduction  of  duties,  and  in  1846 
was  appointed  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  in  Lord  J.  Russell's  ministry,  and 
in  the  following  year  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  He  resigned  with  his  party  in 
1852,  when  the  Earl  of  Derby  took  office, 
but  soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
Aberdeen  ministry  he  was  appointed  to 
the  foreign  secretaryship,  which  he  held 
until  Jan.,  1855.  After  a  few  weeks' 
interval  he  returned  to  the  post  under 
i^J)?  Palmerston,  and  retained  it  until 
1858,  being  one  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  In  1861  Clarendon  was 
sent  as  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
coronation  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  in 
1864  was  again  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  the  follow- 
ing administration,  under  Russell,  he  re- 
sumed the  direction  of  the  foreign  office. 
He  was  sent  in  1868  on  a  special  mission 
to  the  pope  and  the  King  of  Italy,  and 
again  occupied  the  post  of  foreign  secre- 
tary in  the  Gladstone  ministry  till  his 
death,  in  June.  1870. 

Clarendon  Press,  fc^^^^JS^'J^! 
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Olirke 


ford,  wtebU«b«d  in  IBM.     Here  aU  tbe 
prlntliif  for  that  nnlT*nlt]r  Is  done. 

vwAvi.  britola.  America,  etc.,  to  the 
red  winea  of  Bordeanz.  A  large  quaatitr 
<rf  wine  prodaced  in  California  is  aliio 
called  by  thia  name,  and  ia  of  a  very 
excellent  quality.  The  name  has  become 
generic  See  BoriekUt  Wine$. 
dariohord  C'l'f'i-koni),  or  Clat*!- 
CHOBD,  an  old  keyed  in- 
Btrnment.  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
spinet  Sometimes  caUed  the  dumb  $9inet. 
Clarifioation  (kl*r-i-fi-kft'shun}.  or 
.      ,  ^,  tl>e  separation  of   the 

insolnble  particles  that  prevent  a  liquor 
from  being  transparent,  may  be  performed 


by  «ep«ra<Mm,  in  which  the  liquor  is 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  particles  are 
^wdpitated,  and  then  decanted;  by 
futntion,  or  straining  through  wood, 
suid.  <^rcoal,  etc. ;  or  by  ooaaulation,  in 
wUdi  the  albnmoi  contained  in  or  added 
to  the  liquid  ia  aolidified  and  precipitated, 
the  extraneous  substances  being  precipi- 
tated with  it.  Now  commonly  effecte^I  by 
centrifugal  machines.  See  also  Fining. 
Clarinet  C'lar'i-net),  or  Clabionct. 
,  ^,  ,  *  wind-instrument  of  the 
reed  kind,  played  by  holes  and  keys.  Its 
lowest  note  is  E  below  the  F  clef,  from 
which  it  is  capable,  in  the  hands  of  good 
performers,  of  ascending  more  than  three 
octaves.  The  keys  of  C  and  P,  however, 
are  those  in  whidi  it  is  heard  to  most 
advantage,  though  there  are  B  flat.  A,  D, 
B,  and  O  darinets. 

Clarion  (hlar'l-un),  a  musical  instru- 
ment  of  the  trumpet  kind, 
with  a  narrower  tube  and  a  higher  and 
ahrUIer  tone  than  the  common  trumpet. 
Clark.  Ai'VAK,  bom  in  Ashfield, 
7^i,  Massachusetts,  in  1808;  died 
1887.  He  gained  distinction  as  a  skilful 
maker  of  telescopes  and  achromatic  ob- 
Ject-glaases. — His  son,  Ajlvan  Gbahak 
CLAMt  (18a;^-1897>,  snecee'ed  him  in 
business  and  completed  the  I^ick  3e-inch 
refracting  telescope  in  1886  and  the 
Terkea  4(>-incb  in  1807.  He  made  many 
discoveries  in  double  stars. 
Clark.  *^HAiip,  Congressman,  was  bom 
'  in  Anderson  Co.,  Kentucky,  in 
1850.  lie  became  president  of  Marshall 
College,  W.  Va.,  in  1873,  and  afterwarda 
engaged  in  legal  practice.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  Missouri  in 
1^,  1895,  and  since  1887  has  served 
continuously.  He  was  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Coo- 
vention  in  1904,  and  in  1011  was  elected 
bgr  ^  Democrats  in  Congress  to  succeed 
OtaBon  as  Speaker  of  tiie  House. 


Clark,  P*?"BB  Bosna.  bora  b  Vfr- 
,  T:*!  _JiaU  in  1782.  asttlad  la  177« 
in  Kentudcy.  where  be  seoa  baouM  a 
1^^  unong  tbe  aettlers.  Ia  Dacaabar, 
1777.  be  secured  approval  of  a  plan  to 
conquer  the  British  poats  in  tbe  North- 
weat  In  1778  he  faivaded  tbe  IlUnoiB 
^SS*''\  ""^  completed  the  conquest  in 
U -v  ^\  ■  m"^?**  England  gave  up  tbe 

1788.    Died  in  1818. 

Clark,    ^I'^F^-    ^^  ^^««^  •"' 

'     Clark. 

Clark  ITnivenity,  *»  ^^^^'^^ 

m  ^  »  .  "^  Institution  at 
WOTcester  Massachuaetts,  chartered  in 
1887,  and  devoted  ezdusively  to  post- 
graduate work  in  the  sdences.  It  waa 
founded  by  Jonaa  G.  Claik.  There  ia  an 
institution  of  the  same  name  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  founded  in  1870,  and  confined  to 
colored  students. 

Clarke.  Chables  Cowdbn,  an  English 
ji  .     yiiif"^'  '»™  «t  Enfield,  Mid- 

dlesex, in  1787.  He  was  one  if  die 
minor   members   of   the   Shdley,    Keats, 

fnM.^*'w  ^"^^  1^1'  «?*■.  PabUcationa 
include  his  JTijfMlre/  TToM^era  (1814). 
Adam  the  Gardener  (1834),  SIMteaaere 
C'**"**^?-*  (1868),  indi'oWkrX^ 
actert  (1806).  He  is  best  known,  how- 
lYlA  ^t,  r****»1  o'  Shakeapere  wWdi 
-S/Wl*^ol°  conjunction  witii  his  wife. 
d&  in  ^^7f*«**V«r»  Key  (1879).    He 

Clark,   Chabms  Heber,  an  American 

irll  ii'i^H^-  ^"'^f  *•»«  pen-name  of 
Max  Adeler  he  was  the  author  of  several 
amusing  books.     His  works  include  Out 

Honptf  BoUov),  The  Quakcreag,  etc.     He 
died  in  August,  1915. 
Clarke,  Edwabd  Dakhx,  an  KngUsh 
•     a  iJJSSF  ■"•*  mineralc^gist,  bom 

Cambridge,  in  1786;  and  was  madra 
fellow  in  179a  In  1790  he  set  out  on 
an  exteuive  tour  through  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria.  Egypt,  etc.,  securing  for 
I^ngliah  institutions  many  valuable  ob- 
'^l  fH*^"  as  the  celebrated  manuscript 
of  Plato  8  works,  with  nearly  100  otiiers. 
a  colossal  statue  of  tiie  Greek  godde^ 
Demeter  (Ceres),  and  tbe  lamom 
SMcpphagus  of  Alexander  the  Great  In 
i»U7  He  commenced  a  crnirse  of  lectures 
on  mineralogy  at  Cambridpe,  and  in  t«V! 

'.•♦"^^rfu"'''?  °I,  mineralogy  was  in 
stituted  there  id  his  favor.  He  died  in 
is^e.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  in  1819-24,  under  the  title  of 
Travele  in  Varioue  Countries  of  Eiiropr, 
Aeia,  and  Afrioit. 


Ckrke 


Cluiifioiitioa 


?!?^J^55i  ^-/^Siopte  9^%'jS:^  <23SnSs?sf  ^ 


vrttar,  bon  in  IttiO  at  Norwleb,  wtera 
kto  iktlm  WM  an  aldemwii:  <)dac»tcd 
•t  Caiw  CoUcf*.  Cunbridft.  He  bMUM 
dMBtoln  to  I>r.  Mon,  bUhop  of  Norwich, 
ud  b«tw«ea_  IQW  and  1701  pabUslMd 
fM«|w  on  BcpMtm,  Oonfirmatiom,  mnd 
AMNiNtoaoe.  replied  to  ToUnd'e  Am^ntor, 
ud  ieraed  a  paraphrase  of  the  Ooepela. 

•»4,««»  ITO*  *i»d  irOO  twke  deliyered  the 

5**  "^**^«"  »^  0<>««.  Md  on  T»«  iS- 
f«»f«ft*«««J«  ami  Revealed  ReUaUm. 
In  1706  be  publiahed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dod- 
wdl  OB  the  tmmorMitp  of  the  Boul,  and 
a  i.«tin  Teralon  of  Newton's  OpMce.  He 
was  then  appointed  rector  of  St  Bennet'a, 
Umdon,  and  .shortly  afterwards  rector 
of  St  James'  and  chaplain  to  Queen 
Anne.  In  1712  he  edited  CdMsr**  Com- 
mtKtanee,  and  published  his  Scripture 
DotM$te  of  the  TriHitp,  which  became  a 
subject  of  much  controTersy  and  of  com- 
plaint in  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion. His  chief  subsequent  productions 
were  his  discussions  with  Leibnita  and 
Comns  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  his 
La^  version  of  part  of  the  Iliad,  tnd  a 
c<»aidmble  number  of  sermons.  He  died 
in  1720.  His  philosophic  fame  rests  on 
hii  •  ortoH  argument  for  the  existence 
oj,  Ooot  his  theory  of  the  nature  and 
oblifation  of  virtue  as  conformity  to  cer- 
tain relations  involved  in  the  eternal 
«»•••  of  things,  and  his  opposition  to 
Hobbes,  Spinosa,  Ixx;ke,  I^ibnitz.  and 
others. 

Clarke's  Siver,   ?t„,£j«^,  ?'   «"» 

X  .  ^t.  n  ..  .,  United  States,  ris- 
ing in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  after  a 
winding  w.  w.  course  of  about  700  miles, 
falling  Into  the  Columbia,  in  Washinaion. 

Clarkibursr.  *.  *^»*y>,  capiui  of  iiar- 

„*""*"»»  rison  Co.,  center  of  the 
Kas  fields  of  West  Virginia,  82  miles  e.  of 
rarkersbnrg.  Woolens,  glass,  tableware, 
iron,  etc.,  are  produced.  Pop.  9201. 
ClarkSOn  (Kl«rk'8on),  Thomas,  an 
V  .  .-^  "  *  •"•'  emancipationist, 
bom  in  1700  at  Wiabeaoh.  Cambridge- 
shire. He  was  originally  intended  for  ttie 
church,  and  studied  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  gained  the  vice- 
^"ancellor's  prise  for  a  Latin  essay  on 
tbe  theme,  *  Amne  liceat  invitoa  in  tervitu- 
tern  daret*  (U  it  lawful  to  make  slaves 
ot  men  against  their  will?)  His  re- 
warrhes  for  this  dissertation  roused  in 
him  a  passionate  antagonism  to  tbe  slave 
trade,  and  he  allied  himself  with  the 
Qnakera  and  with  Wilberforee.  While 
-*  l**JSr  ■^oc»t*d  the  cause  in  pariia- 
acnt,  Claite<m  coBdocted  the  ■citatloB 


t  ranct  to  obSSTttM  eqOMratloa  of  the 
Natkmal  Convantioa.  Hla  labors  want 
far  to  sccnre  tha  prohibitkii  of  the  aUva 
trada  In  1807  and  tha  emaacipation  act 
of  ma.  Hia  death  took  nlaea  in  1846. 
His  Uterary  worka  eompriae:  A  Par- 
traitmre  of  Qaakeriem  (1806)  :  Bittor^ 
0/    ««   AbofiiioH    of   the   Slave    Trade 

Clarkiville  U'i«ri»'vii).  •  city  of 

„  "*'    Tennessee,  capital  of 

Montgomery  Co.,  on  the  Ounberlaad 
River,  66  miks  below  Nashville.  Here  is 
the  Sonthwestem  (Presbyterian)  Uni- 
versity. The  city  Is  largely  engaged  In 
tha  tobacco  trade  and  baa  other  indos- 
triea.    Pop.  8e4& 

Clanr  <«*''*!*!•'*<•*«'•»«•>.  a  plant 
«'  of  the  Salvta  or  sage  genus,  used 
for  flavoring  soups  and  confectionery. 
Ita  flowers  were  used  with  brandy,  sugar, 
cinnamon,  and  a  little  ambergris  to  make 
elarw  water,  regarded  as  a  help  to 
digestion. 

CIrMJO  (jtlM'ik)'  a  term  derived  from 
.  L.  c/oMici,  the  name  given  to 
the  citizens  belonging  to  the  first  or 
highest  of  the  six  classes  into  whidi  the 
Romans  were  divided.  Hence  the  Greek 
and  R(Hnan  authors  have  been  in  modem 
times  <»lled  cloinca,  that  is,  the  excellent 
tbe  models.  The  Oermana,  however,  soon 
gave  the  word  klaetitch  (classical)  a 
wider  sense,  making  it  embrace:  1,  the 
standard  works  of  any  nation ;  and  2, 
ancient  literature  and  art  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  modem;  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  other  nations. 
A  third  use  of  the  term,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  romantic,  is  scarcely  comprised 
under  those  cited,  implying  adherence  to 
the  established  literary  or  artistic  con- 
vention of  some  previous  period,  as  op- 
posed to  the  insurgence  of  new  elements 
shaping  a  new  convention.  In  this  sense 
classic  usually  implies  the  predominance 
of  form  over  emotion  and  thought  while 
its  antonym  romantic  implies  the  pre- 
dominance of  emotion  and  the  departure 
from  the  old  formal  standards.  From  ita 
vagueness  in  this  regard  many  writers, 
such  as  G.  H.  Lewes,  have  vainly  pro- 
posed to  dispense  with  the  term. 

Classification  (ki"'i-fi-kft'«hun).  i. 

..  commonly   defined  as 

the  arrangement  of  things,  or  of  our 
notions  of  them,  according  to  their  re- 
semblaneee  or  identities ;  and  Its  general 
object  is  to  provide  that  things  shall  be 
thought  of  in  such  gronps,  and  the  groups 
In  such  an  order,  as  win  best  promote 
the  remembrance  and  ascertainment  of 
their  laws.  Aa  any  ctdlection  of  oUecta 
may  be  cbundicd  bi  a  Tariety  of  iwa, 


daude 


Okncliiui 


BO  fli«d  method  can  bo  Uid  down ;  bat  it 
will  be  obviooa  that  in  correct  claMifica- 
tioa  th*  definition  of  any  group  muet 
hold  exactly  true  of  all  the  membere  of 
that  group  and  not  of  the  memben  of 
any  other  groop.  The  b4>st  claMification 
again  will  be  that  which  shall  enable  the 
greatest  poeeible  namber  of  general  aaeer- 
tiou  to  be  made ;  a  criterion  which  dis- 
tincuiahea  between  a  natural  and  an 
artificial  eyitem  of  claaaification.  Claui- 
lication  it  perhaps  of  most  Importanre  in 
natural  history — for  example,  botanv  and 
foology.  In  the  former  the  artificial  or 
IJnnsan  system  long  prevailed,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  modem  or  natural. 


CLaudfi  <''1W),  Jean,  a  French  prot- 
'**'  estant  preacher  and  profes- 
sor of  the  college  at  Ntmes,  born  in 
lttl9.  He  entered  into  controversy  with 
Amaald  and  Bossuet,  and  on  the  revoca- 
tiun  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  toolc  refu,;e 
in  The  Hague,  where  he  died  iii  HiSl. 
His  chief  woric  was  the  Defense  ae  la 
lUformuHon  (1673). 
GlandA  (.WM),  Si.,  a  town  of  France, 
•  department  of  the  Jura,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Bienne  and  Tacon. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  hand- 
some cathedral  and  communal  college,  and 
•  fine  promenade  along  the  Bienne.  It  is 
celebrated  for  turnery,  hardware,  musical 
bozea,  etc.    Pop.  9024. 

Claude  Lorraine  i;;fr'a')?a^'^S! 

scape  painter  whose  real  name  was  Claude 
Oewe,  but  who  was  called  Lorraine  from 
the  province  where  he  was  born  in  160U. 
When  twelve  years  old  he  went  to  live 
with  hia  brother,  an  engraver  in  wood  at 
Friburg,  went  from  him  to  study  under 
Godfrey  Waats  at  Naples,  and  was  after, 
warda  employed  at  Rome  by  the  painter 
Agostino  Tassi,  to  grind  his  colors  and 
do  the  household  drudgery.     On  leaving 
Tassi  he  traveled  in  Italy,  France  and 
Germany,  but  settled  in  1627  in  Rome, 
where  his  works  were  greatly  sought  for 
and  where  he  lived  much  at  his  ease  until 
1682,  when  he  died  of  the  gout     The 
principal  galleries  of  Italy,  France,  Eng- 
land,  Spain  and   Germany  are  adorned 
with  his  paintings,  that  on  which  he  him- 
self set  the  greatest  valne  being  the  paint- 
ing of  a  small  wood  belonging  to  the  Villa 
Madama  (Rome).     He  excelled  in  lumi- 
nous  atmospheric    effects,    of   which   he 
made  loving  and  elaborate  studies.     His 
figure  work,  however,  was  Inferior,  and 
die  figures  in  many  of  his  painting  were 
■applied  by  Lanrl  and  Francesco  Allegrinl. 
He  made  nnall  copies  of  all  his  pictures 
is  six  books  known  as  Libri  di  Veriti 
(Bocka  of  Truth),  which  form  a  work 


of  great  value  (usually  called  the  Lihcr 
Veritatit),  and  much  esteemed  by 
students. 

ClandianUI  (klg-dl-an'ns),  OLAtnovs 
T,  "  "  (commor',  called  Clau- 
dian).  a  Latin  poet,  native  of  Alezan* 
drift,  lived  the  end  uf  the  fourth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
under  the  Emperur  Theodosius  and  his 
sons.  He  did  much  to  recall  to  dying 
Rome  the  splendura  of  the  AugustAn 
literature,  rankipg  considerably  above  any 
other  of  the  lifter  poets.  Besides  several 
panegyrical  poems  on  Honorius,  Stilicho, 
and  others,  we  possess  two  of  his  epic 
poems,  the  Rape  of  Proterpine,  and  an 
unftnished  TFor  of  the  Giantt,  eclogues, 
epigrams,  and  occasional  poems. 
Claudius  (kla'di-us),  often  also  called 
Clodiua,  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Roman  family  of  antiquity. 
See  Apptut  Claudiut. 

Clau'dins.  ?T'  *»  fuii,  Tibbbiub 

^"  '    Claudius   Dbusus   Niao 

Gebmanicus,  a  Roman  emperor,  son  of 
Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  stepson  of 
Augustus  and  An- 
tonla,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus'  s  i  8- 
ter:  bom  at  Lyons 
(10B.C.).  He  lived 
in  privacy,  occupy- 
ing himself  with 
literature,  the  com- 
position of  a  Ro- 
man history,  and 
other  works,  until 
the  murder  of  Ca- 
ligula, when  he  was 
dragged  from  his 
h  i  d  i  ng-place  and 
proclaimed  emperor 
(41A.D.).  The  ear- 
ly    years     of     bis 

reign  were  marked  Tiberius  Claudius, 
by  the  restoration  of  the  exiles,  the  em- 
bellishment of  Rome,  the  addition  of 
Mauritania  to  the  Roman  provinces,  and 
snccesses  in  Germany  and  Britain.  But 
later  he  became  debauched,  left  the  gov- 
ernment to  his  wives,  and  in  particular  to 
Messalina,  who  with  his  freedmeu  com- 
mitted the  greatest  enormities.  He  was 
poisoned  by  his  fourth  wife,  Agrippina 
(mother  of  Nero),  a.d.  54. 
Claudius.  Matthias,  a  German  poet. 
»  bora  in  1741  near  Labeck. 
Ills  works,  which  are  on  a  great  varietv 
or  Bubjecta,  are  all  of  a  popular  character. 
any  many  of  his  songs  have  become  a 
part  of  the  national  melodies.  In  later 
life  he  became  a  convert  to  religions 
mysticism,  and  died  at  Harnhnrs  in  1815, 
after  having  filled  several  public  officei. 


CQavstttlrazf 
ClavMnlmr^.  gee  Eumtmitirt. 

ClanithaL     See  KUtuthmt, 

GUtnitrophobia    'Sil^S^I^ii 

■oat  in.     Like  agoraphobia  it  ia  a  aymp- 
torn  of  aom«  caa«a  of  nearastbrnia. 
ClftYft'liA.   *    fCBoa    of    fnagi.    aooM 
XT        *^   apeciea  of  which  are  edible. 
ClaTerhOIUe.    See  Onhmm,  J9kn. 


OUymort 


mrUb  color,  fras  tkt 
nn-dajr  ia  t  T«y  i 


Clavichord.    See  ClarU*i>r4. 

Claviole  (Uav'i-U).  the  collar-boM 
'VM««*vww    ^  ^j^^  forminf  ooe  of  the 

•loneata  of  the  ahoulder  girdie  in  verte* 
brate  aoimala.  In  num  and  sundry  quad' 
mpeda  there  are  two  claridea  each  joined 
at  one  end  to  tlie  acapnia  ur  ahonlder- 
Unt,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  stemnm 
or  breaat-bone.  In  many  qoadrupeda  the 
claTidea  are  abaent  or  mdimentary,  whilo 
in  birda  they   are  united  in  one   piece. 

dtTicorn  Beetles  \gg:*«g2S?'„"5 

cpleopterona  insecta,  distinguiabed  by  the 
aub-abaped  character  of  the  antennae. 
Burying-beetlea  and  bacon-beetlea  are 
typical  ezamplea,  and  there  are  aquatic 
•a  well  aa  terrestrial  spedea. 

Claviffero  thi*-vi-*Ar*)i  F>Aiionoo 

T     *  Savebio,    a    Spanish   his- 

torian, bom  at  Vera  Crua,  Mexico,  about 
ITM.  He  waa  educated  aa  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  resided  thirty-six  years  in  the  prov- 
incea  of  New  Spain,  where  he  acquired 
the  langnagea  of  the  Mexlcana  and  other 
indigenona  nationa,  collected  many  of 
their  traditions,  (.!:.d  studied  their  his- 
tomal  paintinga  and  other  monuments  of 
uitiouity.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  by  the  Spanish  govemment  in 
1767  he  went  to  Italy,  where  be  wrote 
his  Memcan  Sittory,  and  died  in.  17&8. 
Clav  ^'^h  ^*  >'>*'D*  o'  ▼Miona  eartha, 
f  which  crasist  of  hydrated  aUicate 
of  alnminlnm,  with  amall  proportions  of 
the  silicates  of  iron,  calcium,  magnesium, 
potassium  and  sodium.  All  the  varieties 
are  characterised  by  being  firmly  coher- 
ent, weighty,  compact,  andnard  when  dry, 
but  plastic  when  moist,  amooth  to  touch, 
not  readily  diffusible  in  water,  but  when 
mixed  not  readily  subsiding  in  it  Their 
tenacity  and  ductility  when  moist  and 
their  hardnesa  when  dry  haa  made  them 
from  the  earliest  times  the  materiala  of 
"5^i  tiles,  pottery,  etc..  Of  the  chief 
▼arieties  poreeMn-elav,  ftaolln,  or  china- 
clay,  a  white  clay  with  oceastona!  gray 
and  yellow  tones.  Is  the  purest.  Potter'a 
fwy  and  pip9tiav,  which  are  simflar  but 
•ess  ptire^  are  i^ttamll/  of  a  yeSowiab  or 
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always  fonnd  lylag  laaMdiataly  below  tka 
coal:  it  is  uasd  for  nakiag  fira-brldaL 
erociblaa,  etc.  Lo«m  ia  the  aama  aab- 
ataaea  mixed  with  aand.  oxide  of  ifoa, 
and  Tarioua  other  foreign  iagndienta. 
Tht  boles,  which  are  of  a  red  or  yellow 
color  from  the  preaence  of  oxide  of  iroa. 
are  diatinfuiahed  by  their  conchtMar 
fracture.  The  ooher$  are  aimilar  to  the 
bolea,  containing  more  oxide  of  Iron. 
Other  rarUtiea  are  luUtt't  turtK  IV^eN, 
and  beaMer-cieif,  the  laat  a  hard  clay  of  a 
dark-brown  color,  with  rounded  maassa  of 
rodi  of  ail  aino  embedded  la  It  tko  re- 
anlt  of  glacial  action.  The  dutlactlve 
^Ili'^'Vw  ?'  <^^  **  ingredieata  of  tko 
aoil  ia  their  power  of  abs<»bing  ammonia 
and  other  gaaes  and  Tapors  generated  (m 
fertile  and  manured  lands ;  indeed,  no  soil 
will  long  remain  fertile  unless  it  haa  a 
ifir  proportion  of  clay  in  ita  composi- 
tion. The  best  wheata  are  grown  on 
calcareous  days,  aa  also  the  finest  fruits 
and  flowers  of  the  rosaceous  Icind.  See 
the  separate  articlea  on  the  chief  varie- 
ties. 

Clav.    S""'*    statesman,    bom    faa 
T.r        HanoTer  Co.,  Virginia,  in  1777. 
▲fter  MUng  aa  deric  in   two  or  three 
■tate  officea  he  commenced   buaineaa  ia 
1797  aa  a  lawyer  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
He   soon   iiecame   famoua   aa   a   pnbUc 
speaker,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-dx 
7^  •  "S^^^SL.*?  *•»•  Kentucky   legla- 
!■♦?«*;    In  1808  he  waa  elected  to  the 
Unit^  Statea  Senate:  and  In  1811  to 
the  Honae  ol  RepresentatlTea.  where  be 
waa  at  once  made  speaker.    In  1814  he 
proceeded  to  Europe  and  acted  as  one  <rf 
the  commlsdoners  for  adjusting  the  treaty 
of  peace  at  Ghent  between  America  and 
Great  Britain.    In  1826  he  was  appointed 
by  Preddent  Adama,  Secretary  of  State. 
He  ^*»  t/  unauccessful  candidate  for  the 
prwidency  in  lg24.  1832  and  1844.     He 
ia  best  known  for  his  endeavors  to  shut 
out  Buropean  Influences  from  America, 
and    in   connection    with    the   'Bfissonri 
Compromise  of  1820.'  restricting  slavery 
t<   the  states  south  of  lat.  86"  80'  N. ;  the 
Compromise  'ftriif  of  1832,  and  a  com- 
P^-Slfe  'n.1850  regarding  the  admisskm 
ofy^monhM,  and  establishment  of  terrl< 
tonal  gpvemment  in  New  Mexico,  Utah 
etc.    This  postponed  the  slavery  contest 
between  the  sections  of  the  country  fbf 
jMi^ye'™-     He  died  at   Washington   in 
«02.     Clay  was  onqaestioBably  one  of 
tlie  greatest  oratera  America  has  pro- 
duced and  a  splendid  party  chief,  idolised 
by  bis  followers. 

daymore  IS!?*^^,^^:''^^ 


Clay-ilate 


ClMTtfe 


tdmd  iword  of  Um  8«otA  mrtlinJtra 

untMBwl  aad  otherwiM  ckaiiMd.  for  tb« 
iBMt  iMrt  extremely  fiMile  aad  often 
affordins  good  roofioftlate.  la  color  it 
variM  from  treeniah  or  blniih  gray  to 
lead  colur. 

Clayton.  ?*•"''.  MwoutTOH,   jorist, 

^,  "'  .^TV  *"  **"■"«  Co.,  ivla- 
*.*5?*  i",  ^^®"-  "•  *■•  «'nc«ted  at  Yale, 
??"*{l'*?  "S**  "PW^ntod  Delaware  in  the 
United  SUtea  Senate  184049.  and  la 
J84»  waa  appi^ted  SecreUry  of  State  by 
Praaident  Taylor.    He  negotiated  an  im- 

PfS^J  ^^^..'^^i^  England  (we  next 
article).    He  died  in  18%. 

Clayton-Bnlwer  Treaty,  ^^^l 

Britain  and  the  United  State*  concluded 
la  1800,  and  having  reference  to  the 
conatruction  of  a  ahip  canal  acrosa  Nica- 
ragna.  Both  partie*  agreed  not  to  erect 
forttflcationa  here,  nor  to  acquire  any 
pan  of  the  Central  American  territory, 
pia  treaty  waa  amended  in  1901  by  the 
Hay-Pannceforte  treaty. 

Cleanthet  <¥'i!^B'^«*'  •  ^f**^  stoic 

. JT«^  PhUoeopher,  bom  at  Aasoa 
about  800  B.C.  He  waa  a  diadple  of 
Zeno  for  nineteen  years,  and  succeeded 
nlm  In  hia  school.  He  died  of  voluntary 
atarvadon  at  the^  age  of  eighty.  Only 
aome  fragmente  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Clear,  \;,^\.\J''°°'°'i}°'y  *«>  feet 

.  „   '   5>fn  "t  the  southern  extremity 
of  Clear  Island,  and  the  T^ost  southern 

P***?*  PU^?*""*'  •^"t  7 W  miles  south- 
east of  Baltimore,  County  Cork. 

Clearance  of  Vessels  1!L'^'^'*''"^ 

^        M  .    .    ~^   the    exami- 

nation rf  vessels  by  the  proper  custom- 
house officers,  and  the  giving  of  a  certifi- 
cate Uiat  the  regulations  have  been  duly 
complied  with.  Vessels  are  said  to  dear 
inwards  or  outwards  according  as  they 
arrive  or  set  sail. 

Clearfield  ^"^I'^l''  ^  >«  ,'J?'"''"/'!^  *'?."'■ 

ty  iwat  of  Cleartit'ld  Co., 
I*<>nns.vlvania,  on  the  w.  hmnih  of  the 
KuMiiiehanna,  -Ht  miles  N.  of  Altoona.  It 
has  prodnotH  of  brick,  wwer-pipc,  clav, 
••onl.  machinery,  etc.     Pop.  8000. 

Clearing:  House  ^yf.'i"'^'  ■"  *°- 

with  banks  and  railways.  In  the  former 
case  it  Is  an  eHtablishment  in  large  cities 
where  there  are  many  banks,  to  which 
each  bank  connected  with  it  sends  every 
day  in  order  to  have  its  bnainess  with  the 
other  banks  adjusted.  The  sums  due  by 
and  to  the  banks  among  themselves  are 
here  set  ojT  against  each  other  and  the 
bidance  paid  or  received.  In  London  the 
IMMBC*  used  to  be  aettled  in  CMb  or  Bank 


ofEaalMd  Botea.  Now.  Wwmr,  tka  ra. 
ho      ifaSi^  eoapaalaa  aad  tlMdMilB| 

maafars  f roa  oae  tooeoat  to  aaothar. 
The  deariaj-houM  ayMem  waa  iatrodoead 
r  V^lJ*'^"  ^*y  Private  baakiag  flrma 
'"  ^V^*^}  *•»•  ?ot»t-«t<»k  eoatpaniea 
were  in  1804  permitted  to  ahare  Ita  ad- 

I!!?iff?*i"!l?*  *i  kas  b««i  txtended  to  tka 
provincial  banka  through  their  Loadoa 
ageata  The  ayaton  haa  alao  been  adopted 
V  - -J  ^"•^  provincial  towna,  aad  ia 
New  York  and  other  large  Americaa  dtlea 
n,  '"_/ '"  ^""  operati<m.— The  RuUtMp 
FffJir*!!'  ^•••^  J*  •■>  ""XJl^tloB  laatf- 
tttted  to  allow  the  varioua  compaales  to 
«urry  on  their  trafle  over  different  lines. 
Thua  a  IMMenm  can  purchaaa  one  single 
Hcket  which  wiU  carry  Um  over  lines 
belonging  to  aeveral  companies,  aad 
£Im?S"  ?*?  £?n»*?«i  ^through  without 
additional  booking,  freafa  entries,  and  con- 
aeqnent  delay,  tne  daima  of  the  different 
compaaiea  being  adjusted  in  the  clearing 
house,  which  is  maintained  at  the  com- 
mon expenaa. 

Cleannff^nnt  (f>*'yokno$  po tat •• 

the  aame  genua  aa  the  anx  vomica,  com- 

rubbed  on  the  Inaide  of  a  vessel  contain- 

l2f„„Iii'«-  1[Sf"  "P*?""?  Predpltate  the 
impurities,  this  result  being  due.  It  ia 
aaid,  to  tha  clarifying  effec?  of  ?&  iJbu- 
men  and  caaein  they  contain. 

Clear'story.  see  ciwettw^. 
Cleator  Xoor  <> '  *  -  * '  »*'»«*).» 

r..,-.K-  1  J  A  \  **>*"  o'  England  in 
SiT'^H"^!  *  ""*?  f-  «•  P'  WhTtehaven, 
Jrt^  coal-mines  and  iron  fumacea.    Pop. 

CHeaVaffe    (.^^^y^'  ^«  manner  or 
^     .  direction    in     which     sub- 


stances regulariy  cleave  or  split  The 
rcMlar  atructure  of  most  crystalUaed 
hodlMi  becomes  manifest  as  soon  as  they 
fn'L*'^*^*"-  Each  fragment  presento  the 
form  of  a  small  polyhedron,  and  the  verv 
dust  appears  under  the  microscope  ah 
asaembfage  of  minute  solids,  re^larlv 
&«"iir^-  T^*  directions  in 'whlolT  such 
bodies  thus  break  up  are  called  their 
Tin  7  * '  <'>«'«vage ;  and  the  deaving  U 
«,  "^^iS!"''   '■•'?•''•   ^"ffo""'.   or   lateral 

lhri»L?„?"'^'  ^  *  aiagonafilaie.  or  to 
again  there  la  a  tendency  to  split  alonK 
fetr.l  Z^^""^  •"•/  cotacid*  with  the 
m«!L°^'*°*.?'  "twrifiwrion.  but  which 
more  frequently  cross  it  at  an  angle. 
Thia  tendency  fa  the  conawmence  of  the 
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Clemenf 


rMJoitBent  by  pnnan  and  hMt  of  the 
CMBpanenta  of  rocka,  which  ia  one  of  the 
phaae*  of  metamorphism. 
Cleburne   (unburn),  •  town,  capital 
ZZ    „  **'  Jotawon  ooantT,  Tezaa, 

68  mllea  s.w.  of  Dallas.    It  has  large 


ndlroad  abopa,  cotton  oompreasea,  ootton- 
■eed  oU  mlUa,  etc.    P<m.  16.000. 

t«^^  n^.  X,«  JSngland,  County  York. 
Wjet  Biding.  10  mUes  w.  of  Leeda.  The 
indiutriee  include  the  wonted  and 
maefaine-eard  trades,  machine  making,  en* 
gineering  works,  etc.  Pop.  12367. 
Clef  ^"f*  5  *'«a»ch  for  tey ) ,  in  music, 
*  a  Sim  pUced  on  a  line  of  a  staff, 
and  which  determines  the  pitch  of  the 
staff  and  the  name  of  the  note  on  its  lines. 
There  are  three  clefs  now  in  use:    the 

Irotis  or  Q  def,     »     written  oa  tb« 

Mcond  line;  the  mean  or  C  def^ 


I 


which  may  b«»  placed  on  the  first,  second, 
third,  or  fourth  lines;  and  the  ha»t  ur  F 

def,  B    seated  on  the  fourth  line.    The 

mean  cl«>f  is  seldom  used  in  Tocal  musi« 
except  in  part  songs. 
Cleff.  *  "'""^  applied  to  various  in- 
•»  sects  which  are  troublesome  to 
horses,  cattle,  and  even  to  man  from 
their  blood-sucking  propensities.  8och 
are  the  great  horse-fly,  gadfly,  or  breeze 
(TabdntM  hovlnvm,  the  Chryaoptt.  o<»c«- 
tietu,  and  the  Hamatopdta  pmvMu). 

Clematis    <"!?'*-V."^t,  ■  ^f^™  *l 

woody  cUmtdng  plants  of 
the  order  Ranunculacea.  The  most  com- 
mon spedes,  C.  Vitalbo,  virgin's  bower  or 
travder's  joy.  ia  conspicuous  in  British 
hedges,  first  by  its  copious  dusters  of 
white  blossoms  and  afterwards  by  its 
feather-tailed  sUky  tufts  attached  to  the 
fruits.  Among  the  exotic  spedes  in 
greatest  favor  with  horticulturists  are  (7. 
flammiUa,  which  produces  abundant 
panides  of  small,  white  flowers,  and  has 
a  fine  perfume;  C,  cirrhdta,  remarkaUe 
for  its  large,  greenish-white  flowers;  and 
C.  vMeetta  with  its  festooning  branches 
adorned  with  pink  or  purple  beUs.  0. 
VirgiHitHa  is  an  American  spedes  known 
by  the  same  name  as  the  English;  0. 
JackmannL  is  a  well-known  garden 
hybrid.  The  fruit  and  leavM  of  the  com- 
mon  demads  are  acrid  and  vedeant. 

Clemenceaii  S^^^^ff^Lf^i^ 

man,  bora  la  La  Yeaaoe  ia  1841.    He 


dwdt  for  smne  years  in  the  United  Sutesb 
returned  to  France  as  a  physidan,  was 
dected  to  the  National  Assembly  ia 
1871,  but  was  ousted  by  the  Communs. 
He  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  finally  leader 
of  the  extreme  left  He  prevented  France 
from  joining  England  in  the  Egyptian 
campaign,  and  was  an  active  supporter  of 
the  accused  in  the  Dreyfus  ease.  From 
1883  to  1893  he  exercised  large  influence 
in  the  Chamber.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Gr«;at  War  ho  was  recognised  as  the 
strongest  man  in  France  and  assumed  the 
premiership  in  1917.  He  was  one  of  the 
towcriug  figunw  at  the  Peace  Cuuference 
(q.  v.).  Be  wus  shot  by  an  anarchist, 
but  recovered. 

Glemeni  (Uem'ens),  Samuel  Lano- 
BOBNE,  humorist,  more  gen- 
wally  known  by  his  pseudonym  'Mark 
Twa^'  bom  in  Missouri  in  1836.  Hs 
worked  for  some  time  as  a  compodtor  in 
Philaddphia  and  New  York,  and  then  in 
1851  learned  the  business  of  piloting  on 
the  Mississippi.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Nevada  and  California,  working  in  the 
mines  and  editing  a  newspaper  in  Vir* 
ginia  City.  He  subsequently  engaged  bi 
lecturing,  edited  for  a  time  a  paper  in 
Buffalo,  and  findly  married  and  settled 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  making  tUa  his 
home  for  the  remainder  of  his  me.  lios- 
ing  his  fortune  by  the  failure  of  a  pub* 
lishing  firm  into  which  he  had  entereo,  ha 
made  a  tour  of  the  world  in  1806-07, 
giving  lectures  and  readings,  and  payiaJB 
the  debts  ol  the  firm  with  the  nroeeeds. 
He  early  made  his  mariE  as  f  wumorist, 
and  is  undoubtedly  regarded  a^  the  great 
est  humorist  of  the  period.  He  dtad  te 
1910.  Bis  best  known  works  of  humor 
sre  The  Jumpina  Frog,  etc  (1867); 
«oiw*«ifl  /«  (1873) ;  Tkt  Innoeenti 
Abroad  (1869)  :  Tom  Satovtr  (1876)  : 
4  Tramp  Abroad  (1880)  ;  The  Prktee  and 
the  Pauper  (1882)  ;  iMe  on  the  MiatU- 
d^(1888):    and    Huchleberrv    Finn 

Cnement  (Ue'ment),  properly  Tirtra 
•  Flavius  Cojcuens,  com- 
monly known  as  CIemen<  of  Alexandria, 
one  of  the  most  famous  teachers  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  second  and  tho 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  He  was 
converted  from  paganism  to  Cihristianity : 
and  after  traveling  in  Greece,  Italy,  and 
the  Bast,  became  presbyter  of  the  dtureh 
of  Alexandria,  and  teacher  of  the  edo- 
brated  school  in  that  dty.  in  which  plaes 
he  succeeded  Pantsmus,  his  teacher,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Origen,  his  pupiL  His 
chief  roaaining  works  are  the  Protre^- 


GliiiiMit 

noa  to  tM  Gndu  to  tarn  to  Um  one 

fi!**!  r?*  *^  "f«>«l  *  "O'k  «■  Chrkt, 
the  last  a  oolkctloii  ^  brM  diica«d<ms  in 
chronokfy,  aiiUMophy,  poetnr,  0te.    Few 

^owMm  of  Greek  phUoMpby  and  Bter- 
atnre  and  it  is  aa  a  higher  phUomjriiie 
wheme  ^t  he  mainl/  diaeoaaee  Cfirla. 
S^S'-^StJ*"  refarded  aa  a  aaiat  ontil 
Beae&t  XIV  Btmck  him  off  the  calendar. 
Clement.   Cudcxnb  BoiiAirtni.  or  Ol»- 

.  . ,  „    *    «»«•«  of  Romt,  one  of  the 

'  ApoatoUc  Fathera,'  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
the  Moond  or  the  third  aucceaaor  of  Peter 
aa  biabop  of  Rome,  and  the  first  of  the 
nomeroM  popes  named  Clement  He  ia 
perhaps  identical  with  Consnl  Flavius 
demras,  pot  to  death  under  Domitian 
^^  88.  Various  writings  are  attributed 
*®  him,  but  the  only  one  that  can  be  re- 
fCSHi^"  «^'>^«  *■ ."»  Spittle  to  the 
yorinlMmM,  first  obtained  in  a  complete 

fcnSJi  *"  M""i'  J*  *■  o'  importance  as  ex- 
hihiting  tte  first  att«npt  of  the  Church  of 
iUHne  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  authority 
OTer  other  churches. 

Clement  <uft-min>),  jaoqubs,  the 

""•  anassin  of  Henry  III  of 
France,  born  in  1667,  became  a  Domin- 
?fif  Ana  the  fanatical  tool  of  the  Dukes 
of  Mayenne  and  Aumale,  and  the  Duchess 
MoBtfMisier.  Having  fatally  stabbed  the 
Bng,  he  was  at  once  killed  by  the 
conrtieni ;  but  the  populace,  instigated  by 
the  priests,  regarded  him  as  a  martyr; 
and  Fope  Siztus  V  even  pronounced  his 
panegyric. 

Clement!  (k'J-men'te),  Muno,  pianist 
•o  1  ,— Jf°"  ."o^Po**'.  bom  at 
Rome  in  1762.  As  early  as  his  twelfth 
year  he  wrote  a  successful  mass  for 
tour  voices,  and  had  made  such  progress 

fe.*'lL-t^^'°'?«..*''A*  "  Bnflishman, 
Mr.  Beckford,  took  him  to  England  to 
complete  his  studies.  He  was  then  en- 
gaged as  director  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
opera  in  London,  and  his  fame  having 
rapidly  increased  he  went  in  1780  to 
Paris,  and  in  1781  to  Vienna,  where  he 

flayed  with  Mozart  before  the  emperor. 
."  1'84  he  repeated  his  visit  to  Paris, 
52L*™r  **"**  remained  in  England  till 
1802,  when  he  went  back  to  the  con- 
tinent He  returned  in  1810  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  settled  down  as  superin- 
!!?.SJ*i.*''  one  of  the  principal  musical 
estobluhments  in  London.  He  died  lu 
A»^'-"«.'""  l'>t«'"'«J  in  Westminster 
ADftey.  His  most  imporUnt  compodtiona 
were  his  sixty  sonatas  for  the  pUmoforte 
and  Uie  areat  coUection  of  studies  known 
aa  the  Oradut  mi  Pamunm,  a  work 


caeeytim 


*^U|^  sdMMltTa  fvlaa.    Bt  tMMWMtod. 

of  his  day,  aadMsta^^s  upoaaHdSnia 
execntioa  tow  lad  to  hia  belMdiar- 
SySg^   **  ****   '■*'^  ^  Piwwforto 

Cleobnlni  (k^-o-balus),  me  of  tha 
.,  »€t>0m  iti»«  men  of  ancient 

Greece,  a  native  of  Lindus,  who  traveled 
»«-?'"*l  *£j*?™  'Spdom,  and  became 
Jung    of    Rhodes.    Ht    flourished    B.a 

CleOmeneS  (U^om'e-nea),    the   nam* 

the  most  distinguished  of  whom  Is 
Cleomenes  IIL  the  last  of  the  Heradide. 
king  from  23((  to  220  B.C.    He  intended 

tLJ^Z"^  *'5^*  "<*  to  ""tore  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  therefor* 

division  of  landm  introduced  agalat  the  old 
Spartan  systc-n  of  education,  made  hia 
#!l]?Skf  •»"  c"lc«fne,  and  extended  the 
^nchise.  He  was  defeated  by  the  allied 
Macedonians  and  AchtBana  at  the  battle 
of  Sellasia  (b.o.  222),  and  fled  to  Egypt, 
where    he    waa    supported    by    Ptolemy 

?v*«;?**^wi5i.''"»>?P*  ^  «>nflnem«t 
'^yj^f'j^ccetiang  Ptolemy.  He  escaped 
and  attempted  to  raise  a  revoStTbut 
failing,  committed  suicide. 
Cleon  li!L!Sl<*°>'^"  Athenian  dema- 
♦p-^-  j/o«oe.  originally  a  tanner  by 
trade.  He  waa  well  known  in  public  be- 
fore the  death  of  Pericles.  anS  in  ^ 
B.C.  distingnished  himself  by  the  proposal 

Sv5?ii*Ml^?*''  *»"  •^"**  malei^of  the 

j'''*??.l'^'*°*»°»  "nd  wU  the  wom«n 

and  children  as  slaves.     In  425  he  took 

K  A*J?  .  ^  ''*  '"^  ▼iolenUy  attacked 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  KnigkU  and  in 
Ife  ^'Vl  He  ^raa  sent,  however.  In 
S5  *«jinst  B,^,,^  but  allowed  him- 
self  to  be  taken  unawares,  and  was  slain 
while  attempting  to  flee. 

Cleopatra  l?*^p*i*»> •  *  Greek 

(ffi  fhT  -M  '*?**5  o' ?«yPti  born  ac. 
Anl»«£  wif*  ff^'hter  of  Ptolemy 
t^u^AiJ^i^^^'^K'^*'  seventeen  her 
IhS^Z  S  Kf  ^  i""  i^ipt-heir  to  the 
-hr.-JTl*''  ^^  *'<**■*  ■?"  Ptolemy,  whom 
she  was  to  marry— such  marriages  beina 
^•nyon   among   the    PtolemiesT^  bI  Sf 

(2?^^>"'.hi"  P"*n^  *"•  memmen? 
IB.0.  4»),  She  won  Cesar  to  her  ohhp 

rioT.^'^r'f'^J*'^  ''^"«  influe^e     In 

Swi^^iT  Pw^laimed  Cleopatra  Queen  of 

SPk  *5°°«''.."**«  ''"  conipelled^trtake 
her  brother,  the  younger  Ptol^v  ^*n 
eleven  years  old.  as  hnslSrnd  aKS'eanie 

court,  had  a  son  by  her  named  CMtrion 


M^tm's  VMdlet 


Clomtory 


<itflerwKrdi  pot  to  death  by  Aasastu), 
iad  c»v«  hot  •  fimgniflcgnt  reoeptiim 
when  the  nUMMqaently  risited  him  at 
BoBM.  Br  pouoniof  her  brother  aha  re- 
mai»a<  aole  poaacieor  of  the  regal  power, 
tsak  the  part  of  the  triumvira  in  the  ciTil 
mr  itt  BoBM,  and  after  the  battle  of 
PhQippi  aaUed  to  join  Antony  at  Taraoa. 
Tiwir  laaatini  waa  celebrated  by  aplendid 
fleatlTala;  ahe  accompanied  him  to  Tyre, 
and  waa  fcdlowed  by  him  on  her  retam 
to  BC7Pt>  After  hia  conquest  of  Armenia 
ba  ap^n  returned  to  her  and  made  hia 
^ree  aona  by  her,  and  alao  Coaarion, 
kinga.  On  the  commencement  of  the  war 
between  Auguatua  and  Antony  the  latter 
loat  a  whole  year  in  feativals  and  amuw* 
BMnU  with  Cleopatra  at  fiphesua,  Samoa, 
ami  Athena,  and  when  at  laat  the  fleets 
met  at  Actium,  Cleopatra  suddenly  took 
to  flifht,  with  all  her  shipa,  and  Antony, 
•a  if  under  the  influence  of  frenay,  im- 
mediately followed  her.  They  fled  to 
Bcypt,  and  declared  to  Augustua  that  if 
Egypt  were  left  to  Cleopatra's  children 
they  would  thenceforth  live  in  retirement. 
Auguatus,  however,  demanded  Antony's 
death  and  advanced  on  Alexandria.  Be- 
lieving Cleopatra  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
her  mausoleum,  to  be  treacherous  and 
dead,  Antony  threw  himself  on  his  sword, 
and  ahortly  afterwards  Cleopatra  killed 
herself  bv  applying  an  asp  to  her  arm  to 
escape  the  ignominy  of  being  led  in  a 
Boman  triumph  (B.C.  80).  With  her  the 
dynaaty  of  the  Ptolemiea  ended. 

Cleopatra's  Needles,  J,J.2  to"  twS 

IBgyptiaa  obeliaka,  formerly  at  Alexandria, 
but  one  of  which  ia  now  in  London,  the 
other  in  New  York.  They  are  made  of 
the  roae-red  granite  of  Syene,  and  were 
originally  erected  by  the  Egyptian  king 
rniothmea  III  in  front  of  the  great  temple 
of  Heliopolia,  the  On  of  the  Scriptures, 
where  Moses  was  bom  and  brought  np. 
They  were  taken  to  Alexandria  ahortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  but 
possibly  in  punuance  of  a  design  origi- 
nated by  her.  The  London  obelisk,  which 
stands  on  the  Thamea  embankment,  was 
presented  to  the  British  government  in 
1»0,  but  was  long  left  nncared  for.  In 
1877- « 8,  however,  it  was  brought  to 
London  bythe  private  munificence  of  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson,  and  erected  in  ita  place 
at  a  cost  of  some  $S0.00O.  The  new 
York  obelisk  was  presented  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  waa 
■et  up  in  the  Central  Park  in  1881.  Each 
is  about  70  feet  hiah  and  inacribed  with 
numerous  hieroglyphics. 
CleiM7CrHi  (uep'si-drli),  or  Watbi- 
r"/"'*   CLOCK.  ff\  ancient  instm- 


mant  for  the  meaaoremaat  of  time  by  ^ 
•acape  of  water  from  a  vaaael  throon  aa 
orifice.  In  the  older 
one*  the  honra  were 
eatimated  simply  by 
the  sinking  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  water, 
in  others  the  water 
aarface  is  connected 
with  a  dial-plate  and 
band  by  a  system  of 
weighte  and  floats.  In 
the  accompanying  figure 
the  float-  A  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  chain 
which  ia  wound  round 
the  apindle  b,  and  haa 
at  ita  other  extremity 
the  counterweight  c. 
On  water  being  ad- 
mitted from  the  cis-  CSepajrdia. 
tern  D  the  float  rises,  the  coonter-weight 
descends  and  turns  the  spindle,  whldi 
again  tuma  the  hand  that  marka  the 
hours. 

GlerestorV  (klfr'stft-ri),     or     Clea»' 

'^^^"^^J    STOBT,  the  upper  part  of 

the  nave  in  Gothic  churches,  above  tha 

triforium  where  a  triforinm  ia  preaent. 


^  Part  of  MafaiMri>ui7  Abbey. 

A,  Ckfwtoiy.     a,  Triforium.     o,  AkIim  of  the 

Nave, 
and  formed  by  walla  supported  on  the 
archea  of  tha  nave,  and  rising  above  the 
roof  of  the  aide  aislefi.  In  theae  walls 
windowa  are  inserted  for  the  pnrpoaa  of 
increaaiag  tha  U^l  tik  Qm  aara. 


il 


Cltrgy 

ClerflrV  ^^*'t^''    <ron    Oreek    kliro$, 
^^•^    *.  •?*•     «>«>««»>     the    Latin 
CkrUm  and   Low   Latin  cI«Honi),   th« 
bpoj  OS  ecdedaatical  penons,  in  contu- 
diattnction  to  the  kuty.    The  Uf«ck  word 
CUM  into  oae  to  indicate  that  this  daas 
was  to  be  coDaidered  aa  the  particular 
inlMritance  and  property  of  God,  or  elae, 
wUco  ia  more  probable,  because  it  was 
customary  to  select  by  lot  those  set  apart 
for  special  religious  functions.     At  first 
there  was  no  strongly-marked  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity,  but  the  former 
soon   drew   apart,    consisting,    after   the 
apostolic  age,  of  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons, and  in  the  fourth  century  of  many 
additional  inferior  orders,  such  as  sub- 
deacons,    acolytes,    etc.       With    the   in- 
creased complexity  of  the  hierarchy  there 
was  a  steady  accretion  of  privileges  until 
the  burden  of  these  became  intolerable  to 
the  taity.    In  England  few  of  these  now 
remain,    the   clergy    being   generally    re- 
tarded as  invested  with  no  iuherent  claim 
to    regard.     A   clergyman   cannot,    how- 
ever, be  compelled  to  serve  as  juryman. 
P*  A"  exempted  from  arrest  while  cele- 
brating divine  worship,   from   acting  as 
baiUfr,  constable,  or  like  office,  from  at- 
tendance  at   a    court   leet;    but    on    the 
otner  hand  he  cannot  accept  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  engage  in  trade  or 
larm  lands   of  more   than  eighty  acres 
without      his     bishop's     consent.      The 
J^pisc-upalians  recognize  three  classes  of 
clergy— bishops,  priests  and  deacons ;  and 
generally  hold  the  do<'trine  of  the  apostolic 
succ-ession.      Large    nnml)ers    of    Prott's- 
tants,  however,  reject  this  dogma,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  ministry  of  only  one  order. 
Ihe  tatholie  clergyman,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
IS  endowed  in  his  spiritual  character  with 
a  supernatural  power,  which  distingnishos 
him  essentially  from  the  layman.     Ifenii. 
lat  clergy  are   those  who  five  accordinir 
to  monastic  rule,  tccuhtr  clergy  those  wlio 
do  not. 

Clergfy,    ^RNCTTT  of.      See   nmrfit  of 

Clergy  Pensions  '^"^^  *•**"  adopted 

,  ^,  ^,  ,  .      recently    by     many 

or  the  laree  denominations  in  the  United 
States.  The  plans  for  estiiblishinjr  funds 
vary,  but  in  general  they  «|epend  on  con- 
tributions from  the  clergy,  supplemenied 
by  endowments  and  gifts  from  local 
church  organizations. 
Clerk.  J<"'^'.  of  KIdin,  near  Edin- 
»  burgh,  born  1728;  di.d  1S12,  a 
naval  tactician,  for  whom  is  olainn-d  the 
invention  of  the  maneuver  of  breuhina 
the  enemy'i  line. 

Clerk,    .^A^SH,   a    lay,  officer   of  the 
'    Church  of  England,  appointed 


dereland 


*"i  ?*.*?  P^  *?*7  *o  '**^  the  reqxmsea 
ete  ""^        **"        *^"^P'  *t  funenOs, 

Clermont-de-Lodive  l!Siyi°?'or 

Clermont  de  VHirault  (-d-l4-r6),  a  town 
of  France,  dep.  of  H«rault,  23  miles  west 
by  north  of  Montpellier.    I'op.  5187. 

Clermont  -  en  -  Beanvaisis  <J!*J[: 

tttQ-bd-Ta-s«),  or  Clermont  de  VOIm  (d- 
Iwtts),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Oise.  17 

?VlSS.v*"?.*«5i'  "<*"''»  o'  Beauvais.  Pop. 
(limu)   4014. 

Clermont-Ferrand  (kiaismfl».fa. 

<  c  .    ,     .'**)•  a  town 

of  *  ranee,  capital  of  department  Puy 
de-DOme,  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the 
▼olcanic  range  in  which  the  summit  of 
the  Puy  IS  conspicuous.  It  possessed  con- 
siderable importance  under  the  Romans, 
and  l^ame  a  bishop's  see  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  an  antique  and  gloomy 
town  built  of  dark,  volcanic  stone.  The 
most  remarkable  e<lifices  are  the  cathedral, 
%yr^K*  irregular,  gloomy  pile,  and  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  founded  in  f>80. 
It  is  visited  for  its  mineral  waters  and 

u     ,'anou"     manufactUKs,     includin:; 
chemicals,  ropes,  hats,  etc.     Pop.  44,113 

Clermont-Tonnerre  (kiar-mop-ton- 

„„,„_- .,     _,        .    ,  o.ar),      the 


name  of  a  noble  French  family  of  whom 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  Count 
Stanislas,  born  in  1747.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  of  1789  he  endeav- 
ored to  prom..te  the  establishment  of  a 
cynsHtiitlonal  monarchy,  founding  with 
Vnli?^*  *?•?  Monarchical  Club,  and  with 
!<  ontanes  the  Journal  deg  /mportiott*.  In 
liOl  he  was  charged  with  assisting  the 
king  m  his  att.-mpt  to  escape,  but  wa.s 
sot  free  on  swearing  fidelity  to  the  as- 
fnWy:  In  1702.  however,  ie  was  mur- 
dered by  the  mob  at  the  house  of  the 
Countess  de  Brissac. 

Cleveland  "''^'i'Arf  i « ''ty..th«  larg- 

♦1.^  .u  .♦'*''<>/«>•''«">  population,  on 
the  south  shore  of  l^ke  Erie,  2!55  miles 
northeast  from  Cincinnati.  It  is  the 
county  seat  of  Cu.vahoga  Co.,  and  is  dl- 
j.idcd  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Cnva- 
hopn.  It  IS  hpautlfiilly  situated,  chieflv 
on  an  elevated  plain  above  the  lake,  and 
for  the  most  part  handsomely  laid  out 
with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  abundance  of  trees  gives  it 
the  name  of  'The  Forest  CItv.*  The 
(  uyahoga  is  spanned  by  several  bridges 
and  n  parti.ular  by  the  Viaduct,  an  ele- 
vated street  and  bridge  erected  at  great 
expense.     Two  other  viaducts  cross   the 

«i)H'"'JMV*?'  """^  ^  *''!P  ^00  feet  high 
and  3881  long.    The  dt/  has  an  area 


Cliff-dwellen 


«C  2S  iq.  bUm  •ztesdinfr  10  ibUmi  alone 
tt«  kki  front  «pa  e  milps  in  depth  aloat 
dM  rtT*r.  In  toe  center  of  the  shoppinc 
^strict  it  the  pnbllc  Rqaar<>,  10  acres  tn 
extent,  contalnuf  a  fine  noldier*'  mona- 
meat  and  a  statue  of  Moses  Cleveland, 
after  whom  the  city  is  named.  It  is  8nr> 
ronnded  by,  public  buildings — the  oiistnm 
h«>U8e,  post  office,  courthouKe,  «-bur<'lu*M, 
HtorPH,  etf.  From  the  sriuure  extends 
Kuclid  Avenu)',  with  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  beautiful  street  in  the 
world.  It  is  lined  with  stately  man- 
sions on  a  gentle  eminenre  seyoral  hun- 
dred feet  back  from  the  street,  with  be- 
fore them  a  park-like  stretch  of  shade 
trees,  lawns,  flower-beds  and  winding 
walks.  It  extends  to  Wade  Park,  4VS 
miles  out  A  mile  farther  is  the  beautiful 
liake  View  Cemetery,  in  which  is  a 
monument  to  President  Garfield.  The  in- 
teresting edifices  of  the  city  include  a 
large  music  hall,  an  excellent  public  li- 
brary, the  Western  Reserve  University, 
the  Case  School  of  Applied  Sciences  and 
various  others.  The  chief  indnstrles  of 
Cleveland  are  its  various  manufactures 
of  iron,  the  refining  of  petroleum,  wood- 
working factories  and  a  great  variety  of 
others.  It  is  an  important  railroad  cen- 
ter, all  the  trunk  lines  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  running  through  or  near  it, 
and  other  lines  terminating  in  the  city.  Its 
lake  commerce  is  very  large,  it  being 
the  greatest  receiving  point  for  iron-ore 
in  America,  if  not  in  the  world,  one  of 
the  largest  lumber  markets  in  the  United 
States,  an  important  coal  market,  and 
very  cloaely  associated  with  the  petro- 
leum industry  of  this  country.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  chief  shipbuilding  centers  of 
the  country.  Slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing are  also  industries  of  leading 
importance.  The  position  of  Cleveland 
on  Lake  Erie  brings  it  a  very  large  lake 
commerce,  which  is  greatly  added  to  by 
its  railroad  connections.  Founded  in 
1796,  and  with  a  jwpulation  of  10(H)  in 
1830,  it  had  in  IQU,  638,431. 

Cleveland.  5.  ^'^'"Ji:  <»P*t»l  of  Bradley 
v>Acvcj«uu,  (jjj     Tennessee,   29   miles 

y.  E.  of  Chattanooga,  it  has  iron  foun- 
dries, woolen,  hosiery,  casket,  excelsior 
and  other  mills:  also  flour  mills  and  can- 
ning factory.    Pop.  5549. 

Cleveland    Stxphkn    Gbover,    22d 

TT  ?  r  «  *  ""^  24th  president  of  the 
United  States,  bom  at  Caldwell,  New 
Jersey,  in  1887 ;  died  in  1908.  He  settled 
in  Buffalo,  and  having  acquired  an  excel- 
lent position  as  a  lawyer  was  elected 
major  In  1881.  His  record  for  honesty 
j™-«fflcl«Bcy  as  mayor  brought  him  in 
188B  the  Democratic  nomination  for  goT- 
eraor  d  New  York,  followed  by  bis  flec- 


tion: and  in  1884  be  was  Dominated  for 
tbe  presidency  by  the  Democratic  national 
convention  at  Chica|n,  and  was  elected 
on  November  4.  Civu  serrice  reform  and 
tariff  reform  'vere  advocated  by  him  dur- 
ing bis  tenure  of  office,which  came  to  an 
end  in  1888.  In  1882  he  was  again 
placed  in  iiomi nation  for  the  presidency 
by  the  Democratic  party  and  was  a  sec- 
ond time  elected,  his  being  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  return  to  the  presidency 
after  an  interval  of  private  life.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  unflinching  honesty  ami 
hi8  diligent  effort  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  gave  him  a  bigb 
place  in  public  estimation. 
CleVMl  (klCvs:  in  German  Kteve), 
VACVCS  fonnpriy    the    «ipitai    of    tbe 

dukedom  of  Cleves,  a  town  in  Bbenish 
Prussia,  70  miles  if.  w.  of  Cologne,  about 
a  league  from  the  Rhine,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  canaL  It  has 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  leather  and 
cottons,  and  a  mineral  spring  with  baths, 
etc.    Pop.  14,684. 

Clew  Bav  ^^  Ireland,  County  Mayo, 
•'»  a  bay  on  the  west  coast 
containing  n  vast  number  of  islets,  many 
of  them  fertile  and  cultivated. 
Clioll^  (kle'nha),  an  electrotype  or  a 
^'^^  stereotype  cast  from  an  en- 
graving, especially  from  a  woodcut 
Clichv  (cle-she),     a     town     about     4 

It  now  forms  a  suburb.    Pop.  41,510. 
Cliok-bettle.   See  Eloter. 

lilients  (kll'ents).  in  ancient  Rome, 
were  citizens  of  the  lower 
ranks  who  chose  a  patron  from  the 
higher  classes,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  them,  particularly  in 
legal  cases,  and  in  general  to  protect 
them.  The  clients,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
were  obliged  to  portion  the  daughters  of 
the  patron  if  he  had  not  suflBcient  for- 
tune ;  to  follow  him  to  the  wars ;  to  vote 
for  him  if  he  was  candidate  for  an 
office,  etc.  This  relation  continued  till 
the  time  of  the  emperors.  The  term  is 
now  applied  to  one  who  engages  the 
services  of  a  lawyer. 

Cliff-dwellers,  ?  If^e  o"*  f*™"y  <»' 

'  Indians,  now  ex- 
tinct or  varied  in  habit  who  formerly 
dwelt  in  recesses  of  cliffs  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Colorado 
and  its  tributaries.  Their  dwelling- 
places  wpre  so  far  up  the  sides  of  steep 
cliffs  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible,  many 
of  them  being  skilfully  built  of  stones 
in  the  rock  openings.  The  stones  are 
rudely  dressed  and  laid  in  day  mortar. 
A  coat  of  clay  being  spread  on  the  walls 
ontside  and  often  one  of  plaster  oo  the 


GUfford 


n**Tmtt 


ia^da.    Many  of  the  honws  «r«  amaU. 
wit  wkcr*  lugs --' -  • 


rt^  ^'J*^°S»J^  two,,«Hl  at  times 
taree,  storiee  in  heiglit    Many  relict  of 

ediflcee,  which  are  rappoMd  to  have  been 

H^  VUi*^  ?'  "^5«  'wm  enemies. 
now  theee  people  lived  we  cannot  telL 

■»^.*e»titnte  of  food  plants.  It 
■«»t  have  been  less  barren  in  former 

Clifford  (cUf^'ord),    the    name    of   a 

**•   very   old   Bnflish   family. 

seveial  members  of  which  have  played 

an    important    part    in    history.    The 

B."?'*!S  o'  *»>•  »n»Uy.  Waltib,  son  of 
Richard  Pits-Ponce,  a  Norman  baron! 
acjinired  the  casUe  of  Clifford,  in  Here^ 
fordshire,  under  Henry  II,  ud  henra 
rml  fi*  ^"^  °'  CUffoi-d.     In  1623  the 

S^Wa^^S?'**.?*'^"  °'  Cumberland, 
Imt  in  1648  ttds  tiUe  became  extinct 

Clifford.  ^lU-V^^Kiiroooir,    an 
.         .     ,»   H  n » 1  i  s  h      mathematician, 
bom  bi  184S:  educated  at  kSo  cS^ 
im,   I^ndon,   and,  at  Trinity   College. 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated  m 
■econd  wrangler.     In  1871  he  wsT  ap- 
pointed professor  of  appUed  mathemati^ 
M-HP*7*l?**y  College,*^London.    In  1OT8 
his  health  gave  way.  but  was  restored 
by  a  rammer  spent  in  Spain  and  Algiers, 
though  not  permanentiy,  for  two  years 
later  he  again  broke  down,  and  died  soon 
afterwards  at  Madeira,  March  8,  1^. 
In  mathematics  his  teaching  and  writ- 
S*?!.*"?.  regarded  as  marking  an  epoch 
to  the  history  of  the  science  in  England. 
His  tOHonKwl  Ditaection  of  a  Riemann'a 
nurjaee  and  his  theory  of  Biguatemioiu. 
"•  well-known  works. 

Clifton  O^'m'^H")'  *  handsome  red- 
„     ,  dential     suburb     of     Bristol 

Ensland.  with  the  limits  of  which  it  ii 
325?  *•.  4  ■"■pension  bridge  here 
"2^  th?  river  Avon  245  feet  shove  its 

2r*— ^°B*"»  *^2  ?S?°**«"  o'  Glouces- 
ter and  Somerset.    There  is  here  a  tepid 

ajt^S  'C«'m '°™"''  '""•=*«' 

Clifton  Foi^e,  *,  <^*^  o'  Allegheny 
miles  E.  of  White  Sutphur  sfriSge*'  It 

Se-:'"'lC6f48°'  '''*'  ""'"^  *°^"- 
ClimaCteriC    'kli-mak'ter-ik;      annu$ 

S.'l,;^"i?»*'^^  theory,  a  critical  period  in 
human  life  in  which  some  great  altera- 
&/?  ""PPSSfd  SP  t«ke  place  in  the  oon- 
^^i^°\  ^''«  ^^}  climacteric  is,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  seventh  year:  the 
others  are  multiples  of  the  first,  »i  14, 


gUetCi  es  is  called  lbs  graad  elimao- 

Climate  <cU'mat),  the  character  of 
tne  weather  or  atmospbsrio 
phenomena  peculiar  to  every  eountey  as 
respects  heat  and  <»U,  humidity  and 
dryness,  the  direction  and  force  of  Ihs 
prevailing  winds,  the  alteratioa  of  the 
!f*.I?'^«*^'  especially  as  such  condi- 
tions affect  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
ii  *5°*r*fl  «eographical  latitude  la  the 
prtodpal  circumstance  to  be  taken  toto 
litT  J?  considering  the  climate  of  a 
r?r°^i  fJ?i^""°'  **>«  torrid,  temper- 
ate,  and  insid  sones  may  each  be  said 

The  highest  degree  of  heat  in  found  in 
the  equatorial  regions,  and  the  lowest, 
OT  the  greatest  degree  of  cold,  at  the 
poles.  In  the  former  the  temperature 
continues  practically  the  same  aU  the 
year  round,  though  there  may  be  alter- 

Th«  f-Jui?'  ■*.■«»•>■  »n<>  dry  seasons. 
Ihe  variations  to  temperature  are  very 
considerable  in  the  temperate  lones.  and 
*?c«Me  ««^we  approach  the  poUr 
circles.  The  heat  of  the  higher  latitbdee. 
especiaUy  about  69*  or  60^  is.  in  jSJ 
treater    than    that    of    countries    l6' 

T^*^j  •u*^""*?'"'  »•«*  *t  Tomea,  in 
Lapland,  where  the  sun's  rays  are  very 
obflque  even  in  rammer,  die  heat  is 
sometimes  equsi   to   that  of   the   torrid 

i^If  J^®  *»<>rixon.  But  even  in  the 
equatorial  regions,  and  still  more  in  to- 

^^tl^l' K. '?'»*°.°''  *5«  temperature  is 
«5r.*t?  •*'  local  configuration  and  dr- 
f^'?-!!^*^-.!^"  ""» 1«»«ft"  o'  Africa,  for 
instance,  owing  to  the  exceptional  rodi- 

21^  ^f'l'  o/* sandy  plains'^and  the  ab- 
Sfc-^  ?u  *!l"eon8  vapor  in  the  atmos- 
phere^ the  heat  is  excessive,  whUe  in  the 
w"X'°«°»  latitudes  of 'South  Ame^ 
1^   the   mountainous    character   of   the 

ate.     Altitude  above  the  sea  indeed  has 

-^/♦P®*i"  .!*"*•?«•  'fo™  *•>«  equator, 
and  thus  in  the  Andes  we  may  We  a 

A?^}^*^  ''"°'***  *u*  *!»•  sea-level  and  an 
Th^  wjX*°°  the  mountain  rammits 
ihe  winds  to  which  a  country  is  mosi 
exposed  by  its  situaHon  have  also  a 
i^^i  '"^r"*^?  V"  *»»<*  cUmate.  I?  t^e 
2SI^J'*'S  ''<'';*»P''«'re^  if  north  and  esst 
winds  blow  frequently  In  any  region  It 
«m-  •«.  ">"«'•  ^the  latitude  beSf  the 
ht  S-iii*,"  U""*"  Z"**  *"  often  ■''ept 
west,  The  climate  of  Southern  Eunoe 
wJJL"'*""**;!?'  *^  l*cldedly  aff^  by  '^^ 

lesser    extent    of   coast-line    •   country 


OUntoa 


ia  ^oportiim  to  ito  area  liu  a 
iaddad  InniMmce  on  the  eliiute.  Th* 
•Imoat  niTaryliig  tempcratan  of  tha 
ocean  egoallaea  in  tome  degree  the  peri- 
odic diitribotion  of  heat  among  the 
different  aeaaona  of  the  year,  and  the 
proximity  of  a  great  maw  of  water 
moderate!,  by  its  action  on  the  atmoa- 
phere,  the  heat  of  lammer  and  the  cold 
of  winter.  Hence  the  more  eqoable 
temperature  of  ialanda  and  coasta  aa 
compared  with  that  of  placea  far  inland, 
and  hence  the  terma  inaular  climate  and 
coatinenlal  climate.  The  Britiah.  lalea, 
Taamania,  and  New  Zealand  enjoy  a 
mild  or  inaular  climate  aa  compared 
with,  aa^  Central  Ruaaia  or  Central 
Th 


tiaa  it  happena  tliat  London 
haa  a  milder  winter  and  a  cooler  aum- 
mer  than  Paria,  though  the  latter  ia 
nearly  3'  farther  aouth.  SimUarly, 
though  Waraaw  and  Amaterdam  are 
almoat  in  the  aame  latitude,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  former  ia 
4&48",  while  it  reachea  at  the  latter 
64.4*  Fahr.  The  proximity  of  large 
naaaea  of  water  involvea  alao  the  prea- 
ence  of  much  aqueoua  vapor  in  the  at- 
moaphere,  which  may  be  condenaed  in 
abundant  raina  ao  aa  to  greatly  infiiience 
the  plant-life  of  a  country.  Direction 
of  mountain  chains,  set  of  ocean  cur- 
rente,  and  nature  of  aoil  are  other  mod- 
ifying elemeqta.  In  exhibiting  graphi- 
calhr  the  chief  climate  facta  of  a  r^on 
variona  methoda  may  be  adopted,  but  in 
all  tlM  nae  ot  ieothermal  Knee  ia  one  of 
the  moat  inatructive  featurea.  Tbeae  are 
lines  drawn  on  a  map  or  chart  connect- 
ing thoae  places  which  have  the  aame 
mean  annual  temperature  or  aame  mean 
aummer  and  mean  winter  temperature. 
In  thia  way  we  may  divide  the  earth  into 
sonea  of  temperature  which  by  no  meana 
coincide  with  the  limits  of  the  lones  into 
which  the  earth  ia  astronomically  di- 
vided, and  when  compared  with  th^  on 
a  map  show  interesting  and  insteaetive 
divergences.  Geology  teaches  that  vast 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  climate 
of  most  if  not  of  all  countries,  the 
caudes  of  which  are  not  fully  under- 
stood. 

(TIlTnftT  (kll'matcs;  Greek,  klimam,  a 
nA  ladder  or  stairs),  a  rhetorical 
figure  in  which  a  series  of  propositions 
or  objects  are  presented  in  such  a  way 
that  the  least  impressive  comes  first,  and 
there  ia  a  regular  gradation  from  thia 
to  the  moat  impressive  or  final. 

CUmWng  Perch  iS;,"£Sf y,  VSS^ 

gular  fish,  type  of  the  family  Anabaaide. 
n:2»rkable  for  having  the  pharyngeal 
bones  cnlarvMl  and  modified  into  a  aeries 


of  cells  and  dapUeadoM  so  that  tliay  en 
retain  auiBdent  water  to  kssp  tbs  flHi 
moist  and  enaUa  the  teh  to  five  onTeC 
water  six  dan.  The  dimfaiag  peidk  oi 
India  proceeds  kmg  distaaeee  oroiaBd  kk 
search  of  water  when  the  pools  in  wkteh 
it  has  been  living  have  dried  op.  It  Is 
also  credited  with  a  power  of  dhAiag  the 
rough  stems  of  palm-treee,  bat  as  to  tUe 
latter  point  authoritifla  dlsanee.  It  is 
known  of  the  dimUng  perch  oat  the  lldi- 
ermen  of  the  Qanges,  who  subsist  largeljr 
on  these  fishes,  are  aocostomed  to  ntt 
them  into  an  earthen  pan  when  cMipiti 
the  fiahes  Uve  for  days  withoitt  water. 

Climbing  Plantt,  :!?.k»U^»Ai2 

naturally  aeek  aupport  from  tteir  sar> 
roundings  to  rise  from  the  ground.  Some 
are  twining  plants  riatng  by  windbut 
themselves  or  their  tendrils  (oUriJ 
round  the  trunks  of  trees,  etc.  Such  are 
the  honeysuckle  and  acarlet  nuner. 
Others,  Uke  the  ivv,  attach  themselTes 
by  small  roots  developed  from  the  stem 
as  they  ascend.  Some  in  dlmblaf 
always  twine  spirally  from  right  to  left, 
others  again  always  take  the  opfotltm 
direction. 

Clinoher-biiilt    c  l  i  k  k  b  vboilt 

a  term  in  ahipbuilding  applied  to  Oat 
method  whereby  the  planka  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  lower  edge  of  the  plaak 
above  overliea  the  upper  edge  oi  tiwt 
below  it 

dinieal  <kUn'i-kal)  MiDionni  (from 
vumiRu  y,    Q^^  jy^^  a  bed),  that 

department  of  medicine  which  tearhas 
how  to  investigate,  at  the  becteide  of  the 
Mcfc,  the  nature  of  disMses,  to  note  tiMit 
course  and  terminatiou,  and  to  atndy  die 
efcecta  of  the  variona  modea  of  treatment 
to  iriiich  they  are  auhjected.  A  olMoel 
lectmre  ia  the  instruction  which  the 
teacher  gives  at  the  bedaide  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  a  cUnic  the  examination  oi  • 
patient  before  students  by  a  doctor,  who 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  disnass 
and  the  particular  case. 
Clinton  tkUn.'t«n),  a  city,  capital  of 
\^uuuiu  j^^jj^  ^.      Illinois,  a  miles 

s.  of  Bloomington.  It  has  bridge  and 
ironworks,  etc.    Pop.  5166. 

Clinton.  ?.  *^'*y  °'  Vcrmlllon  Co.,  In- 
X  *   diana,  on  tiie  Wabash  River, 

15  milea  N.  of  Terre  Haute.  There  are 
coal  minea  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  9000. 

Clinton,  f  <^**y'  caP*t»l  of  Clintoa  Co.. 
""*"'»  Iowa,  on  the  MtaalsslppI 
River;  42  milea  above  Davenport,  and 
138  miles  by  railroad  w.  of  Chicaga  The 
river  is  croaaed  bjr  an  iron  bridte.  about 
4000  feet  long  and  coating  fflOO.OOO.  The 
cam  of  three  lines  of  rauroads  pass  over 


m 


OliBtoB 

^•^dfF*'  S^^  tb«  city  »  coariiltr- 

ttpur  BboiM,  foautlri«>H,  m»h  and  blioil 
nctories,  mwrnilla,  etc.     Pop.  25,077. 


GUft 


Clinton.  •  «l5y  »' worce«t«r  co.,  mm- 

D    .         ,  ■•chusetto,  40  milei  n.  w. 


opntoiL     It  baa  extensive  manufacturet 
«'lotli.    Pop.  13,U<R. 

Clinton,  f.  "^*?',  <»««»*7  ■e»t  of  Htuy 

vuiiwu,  Co..  Ml«k)uri,  85  miles  B.  i 
Of  Kanaas  City.  It  has  flour  and  corn- 
meal  mills,  iron  works,  etc.  Pop.  SOOa 
Clinton.  ^*^  ^^'"*'  l«wyer  and  sute*- 
w  V  u  ."»,"-'^'*™  '°  Oranfe  Co., 
New  York,  it  1760 ;  died  in  1828.  Win- 
ninf  eminence  in  Democratic  politics,  he 
**»  elected  United  States  Senator  in 
1801.  Mayor  of  New  York  in  1803.  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  that  state  in  1811  and 
fovemor  in  1817.  It  was  due  to  his  in- 
""ence  that  the  Erie  canal  was  begun 
and  ne.Uved  to  see  it  compWed  and  the 

pn>q>erity  which  it  produced. 

Clinton,     ?>°°¥l     (1730-1812).     an 
.  .Amenean    statesman,    first 

governor  of  New  York  and  vlc^r^dent 

of  the  United  States.     He  wm^^SS  2t 

#it«^'  ?"  American  colonist,  who  came 

ra  ^»  ^''^k'"  '"^''er  ami  brother.  James 
i3-  ''j'"/"®  exiHHiition  against  Fronte- 
nac,  and  afterward  studied  law.  In  1777 
K  i^""«?'"T"  governor  of  New  York  uiid 
held  office  for  21  yean  in  aU.     In  m 

?n  SShi'"''^*^  vice-president  of  the  US 
in  Madison's  administration. 

Clinton,  SL",,'i*:'"«*  (1738-03).  Hn 
Hm  r^„£'''i  I*"  the  Iwttles  of  Bunker 
Mcmtgomeij.  and  in  1778  succeeded  Howe 

lea.  In  1780  he  blockaded  and  captured 
hurloston.  Sir  0;.y  Carleton  «uSm 
him  as  oommunder-in-chief  in  1781. 
Clinton,  Jam.ks  (  17.1fl-1812  ).  an 
(^enr«*  Pi!„»ii.'"'/"**'*"  «>'«h«^r,  brorher  of 
KHr^  v^v"  i?-  ^•)'  •*"■"  at  Little 
S  17m'  ^  ^'     ¥^  '^T''^  «'  Prontenac 

protect     Ulster     and     Orange     ponntioH 

'if  i'^L\','J!***"'"fy  to  Quebec  in  177.^. 
At  b  ort  (  hiiton  he  wan  defeiiti><|  bv  a  hii- 
lierior  force  niuhr  Sir  Henry  Clinton  nn.l 
Kcverelr  wou„<|«l  Uo  wai  one  of  IL' 
generals  with  tlio  Sullivan  oxptMition 
agaiuHt  tho  IndmnH  in  177»  nnd  was  pros- 
ent  at  the  surrender  of  ComwalllK. 
Clio  <•"!,♦»'•  u,K<nu«  of  pteronmlous 
mollnsi'M  of  which  one  8pe<ne«.  C. 
bot-eM,»,  is  extremely  abundant  in  thi- 
northern  seas,  constituting  the  principal 


■fJfP.  bow.  the  greatest  bewn  abaft  the 

SSSiWiSfSS"*"^*^-  '*"•» 

ClitherOO  (Ulth'e-rO).  a  municipal 
MV««4V«  \^fooKh,  £:nghllKl,  County 
Lancaster,  28  miles  n.  ».  w.  of  Man- 
chester. Pop.  11,414. 
Clitni  <"!'*«»)..  the  fneter-brothcr  of 
.»  ...1  Ai  '^'*f*?^^':.  the  «}reat.  Ho 
saved  Alexander's  life  at  the  Oranlcus. 
but  was  afterwards  slain  by  him  in  o 
nt  of  intoxication,  an  act  for  which 
AIexan<ler  always  showed  the  bitterest 
remome. 

Clive  C!'"'^>'  ^!S«T,  Lord  Clive  and 
-.  1  J  ^™'»  °'  Wnwey,  En^sh  aen- 
eral  und  statesman,  was  born  in  1725 
in  Shropshire.  In  bis  nineteenth  year  he 
entered  the  East  India  Company's  sorr- 
ice  at  Madras  a»  a  writer,  but  in  1747 
qiUtted  the  civil  for  the  military  service. 

JiJ?"! "  ^T'""'L.*''n*  'Of  British  in- 
terests In  Tndia.  The  French  under  Du- 
pleix  had  gained  Important  privileges 
and  large  grants  of  territory,  and  In 
alliance  with  Chnnda  Sahib,  kabob  of 
Arcot  were  threatening  the  very  tx- 
m?"r.f  **»*  British  esUblishmenti.  In 
«!.„  A^"'^*"',,rho  had  already  «  reputa- 
Jhi^i  ''*'■  "Ul"  "P''^  courage.  marcheS  on 
the  large  dty  of  Arcot  with  200  British 

il?hi?:i.h""i  ^  «^«^f»'  and  t^k  it. 
£Mr"!^ur*r°°f *^  garrisoned,  without  a 
h  K  i.J^l!'"'*?'^.  ■  ■'*««  hy  Chunda  Sa- 
h'h  'Of  n<arly  two  months,  and  at  last 
routed  the  enemy,  took  possession  of  im- 
portant posts,  and  returned  to  Madras 

to  England  to  recover  his  health,  and 
*"  T^^^^  '^^h  much  honor.  Two 
years  later  he  was  back  in  India,  in  his 
governorship  of  St.  David's,  from  which 
r5„]^1?i  *^°  summoned  to  command  the 
expedition    sent    to    Bengal,    where    the 

Rri«.'h*'!i™|-'"'-i^yJ».h  4d'attack^  the 
British,  destroyed  their  factories,  taken 
t  aioutta.  and  suffocated  over  120  of  his 
prisoners  in, the  Black  Hole.     Clive  g.xm 

W^i'^r^^^Tw"'/'"'*""""  «•"•  brought 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah    to    terms,    but    havina 

«2Jr"l  *°  *he  loyal  intentions  of  tb" 
wml''»i.'"'i.  fesojvr^  to  dethrone  him. 
\\  th  the  help  of  .Meer  .Taffier.  one  of  thp 
nabobs  officers,  he  effected  M»  uurnose 
ar.d  in  the  battle  of  Plassey  eomp'ffi 
wl'iH'^  S"«J-ud-Dowlah'H  forces. 
*  J '^?™er  now  became  the  new  uahoh 
and  Olive  waj  made  Governor  of  (SlI 

5SL-M    *he  encroachmenta  of  the  Dutch, 
a»(eating  their  forces  both  by  set  aa4 
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Gliv*  mw  viaitcd  BMl«a4  tl^iD. 
wiwra  kls  racccM  wm  bl^y  •ptkUiocM 
withoat  Buch  laqulry  ••  to  tbe  meant; 
and  in  1761  be  was  raiK-d  to  th«  Irish 
Pfcrace  with  the  title  of  Lord  Clirc. 
Barttn  of  PIane>.  lo  17U4  fmh 
truublvH  iu  India  broiul.  hitn  bad,  but 
DOW  as  I'reaidcnt  of  Brumal,  with  i-uin- 
Diand  uf  the  troopa  there.  Bofun^  bis 
arrival,  huwerer.  Major  Adams  bad 
alreudj'  dofeatei!  the  Nabob  of  Oudr,  and 
Lord  Cllrc  had  o>tl7  the  arranging  <if 
the  treaty  by  which  the  company  ob- 
ta'ned  the  diapoaai  of  all  the  rcveuuea 
uf  Benaal,  Bahar,  and  Oriaaa.  In  17(57 
he  finauy  returned  to  England.  In  1773 
a  motion  aapported  by  the  minister  was 
made  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons  that 
'  lA>rd  Clive  had  abused  the  powers  with 
which  he  was  entrusted,'  but  it  waa 
rt>J<H:ted  for  a  reaolution  that  '  Lord 
Clive  had  rendered  great  and  meritori- 
ous services  to  his  country.'  His  health 
waM  by  this  time  broken,  and  in  one  of 
Ills  habitual  fits  of  inolancholy  h<>  put  un 
••nd  to  bia  life,  November  :ill.  1774. 
('live  was  of  a  reserved  teiii|»«*r,  ulthough 
among  hia  intimate  friends  he  could  be 
lively  and  pleasant.  lie  was  always 
self-directed  and  si-crct  In  his  decisions, 
but  inspired  those  under  bis  command 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  owing  to  his 
bravery  and  presence  of  mind.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  kind  and  exceedingly 
liberal.  He  married  the  sister  of  the 
astronomer-royal  Dr.  Blaskelyne,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 

Clivers,    see  VUaven. 

rinontt  (k  1 0 •  a '  k  a) ,  an  underground 
^*"**'*  conduit  for  drainage,  of  which 
the  oldest  known  example  la  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  or  great  sewer  at  Rome,  built 
some  '2500  years  ago.  A  portion  of  it 
is  still  standing.  It  is  about  13  feet 
high  and  as  many  wide. — ^The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  excrementory  cavity 
in  birds,  reptiles,  many  tishes  aud  lower 
mammalia  (MonotrcmataK  formed  by 
the  extremity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
conveying  outwards  the  fa>ces,  urine,  etc. 
riAnlr  an  instrument  for  measuring 
Viuu&)  jjmg  ^qJ  indicating  honi« 
minutes,  and  usually  seconds,  by  m*i»t- 
of  hands  moving  on  a  dial-plate,  piifi 
difTering  from  a  watch  mainly  in  having 
the  movement  of  its  machinery  regu- 
lated by  a  pendulum,  and  in  not  being 
portable.  The  largest  and  most  typical 
clocks  also  differ  in  having  their  ma- 
chinery set  in  motion  by  means  of  a 
falling  weight  or  weights,  the  watch 
wheelwork  being  moved  by  the  force  of 
an   uncoiling  spring;   but   many   clocks 


alao  have  a  spring  aetttof  their  worfca 
iu  motion.  IV  oaa  of  •  Aorofof^Mai, 
or  hour-teller,  was  commoa  even  among 
the  ancieutK.  but  their  timepieces  were 
nothing  else  than  sun-diala,  Sour-glaaaee. 
and  Clepsydra'.  In  the  earlier  half  <H 
our  era  we  ha^e  accounts  of  several  at- 
tempts at  clock  construction :  that  uf 
Uuetbius  in  the  6th  century,  the  clock 
s<-ut  by  ilarun  al  Rashid  to  Charle- 
magne in  8U9.  that  made  by  Pacilirua, 
Arvlideacon  of  Verona,  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, and  that  of  Pope  Sylvester  U  ill 
the  10th  century.  It  is  doubtful,  bow* 
ever,  if  auv  of  these  waa  a  wheel-aad- 
weight  clock,  and  it  ia  probably  to  tba 
monks  that  .we  owe  the  inveatioB  w 
clocka  set  in  motion  by  wheels  and 
weights.  In  the  12tb  century  clocka 
were  made  use  of  in  the  monasteries, 
which  announced  the  end  of  every  hour 
by  the  sound  cf  a  beM  put  in  motion  by 
means  of  wheels.  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  expression,  'the  cluck  has 
Mtruck,'  is  often  met  with.  The  band 
for  marking  the  time  is  also  made  men- 
tion of.  In  the  14th  century  there  are 
stronger  tracea  of  the  present  system  of 
clockwork.  Dante  particularly  men- 
tions clocks.  Richard,  Abbot  of  8t. 
Albaus  in  England,  made  a  clock  in 
1326  such  aa  had  never  been  beard  of 
till  then.  It  not  only  indicated  the 
course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  also 
the  ebb  and  flood  tide.  Large  doeka  on 
steeples  likewise  were  first  made  use  of 
in  the  14th  century.  Watches  are  a 
much  later  invention,  although  they  have 
likewise  been  said  to  have  been  iaveatM 
aa  early  aa  the  14th  century.  A  cele- 
brated clock,  the  conatructkm  of  wnlcfa 
is  well  known,  was  set  up  in  Paria  (or 
Chariea  V  in  1370,  the  maker  being 
Henry  de  Vick,  a  German.  It  probably 
formed  a  model  on  which  clocks  were 
constructed  for  nearly  8(H)  years,  and 
until  Huyghens  applied  the  pendulum  to 
clockwork  as  the  regulating  power, 
about  1667.  The  great  advantage  uf 
the  pendulum  ia  that  the  beats  or  uscilla- 
tiona  of  a  pendulum  all  occupy  substan- 
tially the  same  time  (the  time  depend- 
ing on  its  length),  hence  its  utility  iu 
(naparting  regularity  to  a  time-measurer. 
I'hc  mechanism  by  which  comparative 
regularity  was  previously  attained, 
though  ingenious  and  simple,  was  far 
less  perfect;  and  the  first  pendulum  e«- 
capeiHent,  th'«t  is.  the  contrivance  by 
which  the  pendulum  was  connected  with 
the  clock-work,  was  also  less  ferfert 
than  others  subsequentlv  introduced, 
especially  Graham's  deai-h^at  escape- 
ment, invented  in  1700.  (See  Eteape- 
ment.)     In  a  watch   the  balance-whed 
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^MMn  MCM^iMat.   tad   Ui«  addi- 

mkii  M^  nMAk  kavliif  aneqiul  ntM 
«  iqpuMlM  c^  eoBtni<£on  onder  rari- 
mw  <rf  ttapcntar*  an  comUned  in 
le.»jn*rfii«  or  tiM  l«laBc«-wlM«l,  w 
ffi**  ^^J?'^  coBBleftctlDf  the  other. 
lil  Tflmttou  are  iaocbroBoua  aoder 
My  cbaafe  of  tenpcrature.  Tbii  ar- 
Wnaait  waa  perfected  by  Harrison  in 
I7S»,  tad  la  eapeciaUy  a«>ful  in  nari- 
nuon.     Tbe   a»»mnui7inc   cut    abowa 


of  a  dock  in  its  simplest 
form.     A  is  a  drum 
on  wbicb  ia  wound 
the  cord  p,  to  which 
the    welfbt    ia    at- 
tached, the  drum  bav- 
imr  a  projecttnc  uia 
wltb  a  smare  end  to 
ree^TS    fiie    key    la 
windinc  up  the  dock. 
Tbe    drum    is    con- 
nected   with    B,    tie 
first    wheel    of    tbe 
train,   by   means   of 
the  ratchet-wheel  r. 
and   catch   s,   which 
allow  the  clock  to  be 
wound     up    without 
turning   b.      The 
wheel    B    drives    the 
pinion    0    and     the 
wheel    D.    the   latter 
called     the     minute 
wheel;  and  th«re  is 
a  similar  connection 
between  D.  e,  r.  o. 
and  H.     The  faMt  is 
Ctnakwnrb  "•■ed     the    easape- 

(^work.  naent  wheel,  aniinto 

I*"  ^.th  work  the  pallets  of  the  wSor 
5i#r  H^  "'^a'?  ''••^'a?"'  »'«'  forward 

oMe  in  an  hour,  tbe  wheel  h,  flO  times 
(Uie  pendulum  markinf  seconds),  and 
by  means  of  other  wheels,  ead  one  azia 
working  inside  another,  the  dock  handa 
5  "?lL"''°^  hours,  minutes,  and  sed- 
«-  fi.  7\*  »triWn»  machinery  of  a  dock, 
or  that  by  which   hours,  quarters,   etc.. 

iHLi^A^  *•  °?  nwiT'Mry  part  of  a 
clock,  and  forms  indeed  a  separate  por- 
tion of  the  works,  usually  driven  by  a 
separate  fallinr  weirtt,  and  coming  into 
W*y  at  certain  times,  when  there  is  a 
temporary  connection  between  tbe  two 
2tao  wLml  ^         machinery.     See 


dodiVI   (U«'<UM)v.?0>»m.   a   >». 

ai.d«t  B„«'*®'"  »*!!"i"  5*araetor  of 
facicst  Borne,  soq  of  Applaa  Olaadiua 
Puldier,  who  waa  conaia  alSnt  TOita 
S'J^n'^  a  the  third  Iflthridktte  war 
UBd«{  SitcuUus.  awl  filled  mSSt  hiS 
PMts  la  the  proviocea  of  tha  KaaL 
waere  Us  turbolence  waa  tha  eanaaoi 
^Bs  dtaturbancea.  R^tSST  2 
««Bie.  6#  becama  a  popular  demiSocue. 
was  elected  tribune  fa  M  ■.aT^raaiSS 
?«!?"■  °f.  P'«f "rinf  Cicero's  bSn^hmeBt 
fu^^f^^^.^  ^  *  rinaleaderln  afl 
^L'^*^''l  ?'  *»"•  "»•  tar  killed  in  aa 
t^"**/ Jf^^^".^  W»  foDowera  and 
rw  *'   ^li""   ^•"»*°«   MUo-     One   of 

Gl(W-alinanaO.  ^^  •Imanac  or  calea- 
...  '  dar    made    by    cnt- 

Ung  notches  or  ebarartera  on  a  cloa  or 
block,  generally  of  wood.  The  WocVhad 
generaflr  foar  sides,  three  molSths  to? 
•ff^.  Jflf*.      The    number    of    daya    ia 

SSl5ernu"iSr;%£°°*"  -'"*•*  •**'••  ^« 

r-nn^.  T  •P**»P«i.  •«•  "f  Ireland  in 
wSSSL  J^T."""'  mT****  c-thedral  and 
P;??hSi,  ^"''fi  .^f  '^'  "'  which  St. 
w!h««^i"  "•W.to.have  been  the  first 

Pot^'iibi'ut"^!'  *""  «>■*  «'  ^""«»'- 

Cl0i«0im6  (klw*-son-l).    See  ^aaaief. 

Gloilter    <Wo'"'t*').  an  arched  way  ©r 

-  __  ^  ,       gallery,   often   forming   nart 

fL^/*"'"  .portions  of  monastic  aSdVol- 

]^u' uVi^^^'*'  °"»»"f  »'*»»n«  •  wall 
ofthe  buiWHag  on  one  tide,  andean  od«i 

piers  and  columns  adjoining  an  interior 

a'uH^  '^"^  °»J^«  other  side.     Such 
fjUeries    were    originally    intended    S 

SSSi.  L^V^l"*   ■?'',   recreation,    the 

^T^fiL,".'  ,*'»^°'   '?'»«   «»der  cover. 

«ivlT^J'  ■'■«"»«»  ««  equivalent  to 
convMif  or  monastery. 

dooaldlty     (Wo-na-kil'tl).    a    sea- 
r^-w   -»♦!.  P?I*  *•'  Ireland,  County 

pS^'aSre.  *  *^°"*«'*'»We  trade  in  graiii. 

Qligimi^  (klon-meD.    a    mmiidnal 
and    until    1886.    partiamen- 

wIuH^'K:^  ''-'*.?'^'  P*rt;7^S'Kt°y 
Waterford    and    partly    In    (jounty    Tijv 

h^^U^i.*  'i**  '2   "  »>*««itiful  valley  on 

river  Suir,  and  has  a  jail,  barracks, 
courthouse,  etc  ;  carries  ok  taMing 
brewing,  and  flournDiUing,  and  has  a 
JS^J&i.  •«ri<=»ltural  p«5uce.  It"  a5 
Ae^irthplace   of   Sterne.     Pop.   aboot 


OkUitftff  (Uoa'tarf),  •  town  of  In-  rapported  b; 
*«^*~*   Und.  County  Dablia.  on  Um      "^  ■ 
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uottktn  Aon  (rf  Dublin  Bnjr.  It  is  • 
BOdhtnaawltd  wnt«rint-plnc«  nod  is 
biatotkdiy  Intcrastlnf  a«  tha  mmim  ot 
Briaa  BoraiMht's  victory  over  th«  Dwim 
!•  1014.    Pop.  6106. 

(J1|I0|«  (klAU).  Jkan  BArrun.  BAaoM 
www««  J  ginjuJar  chnracter  weU  known 
daring  Um  rtvolutionnry  Kcnet  in 
Ifmno*  nnd«r  the  npiMliation    of  Aif 

f^*^.^'^*.'-  **••  ^**  *»«">  •*  ca«T»n 
in  1766,  and  w«i  brougbt  up  at  Paris. 
U«  becaiiM  poMewed  of  a  considerable 
fortune,  wbicb  he  partly  dissipated  m 
fantastic  scliemes  for  the  union  of  all 
peoples  and  races  in  one  democratic 
brotherhood.  The  outbreak  uf  the  French 
revolution  afforded  him  the  kind  of 
career  he  soufht  In  1700,  Ckwts  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  bar  of  the  national 
assembly,  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
number  of  enthusiastic  followers  of  vari- 
ous natlunaliaes,  English,  German, 
Italian.  Spanish,  Arabians— or  Pari- 
sians dressed  up  as  such.  He  described 
himself  as  the  orator  of  the  human  race, 
and  demanded  the  right  of  confederation, 
which  was  granted  him.  His  enthusi- 
asm for  radical  reforms,  hiH  hate  of 
Christianity  and  of  royalty,  and  a  gift 
of  12,000  Uvres  on  behalf  of  the  aational 
defense,  gained  him  in  Sept.,  17U2,  elec- 
tion to  the  national  convention,  in  which 
he  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI  in 
the  name  of  the  human  race.  But  be- 
coming an  object  of  suspicion  to  Robes- 
Sierre,  he  was  arrested  and  guillotined 
larch  24,  1794.  He  met  hU  fate  with 
great  indifference. 

GloanAt  (kloHiwetV  a  village  of  Carl- 
VAV4U01.  jj,^  p^j  Minnesota,  30  mll.a 
w.  of  Duluth.  It  h%i  lumber  and  paper 
mills,  etc.    Pop.  7031. 

Close  Corporation,  Vch'^i?"S 

its  own  vacancies,  the  election  o.  mem- 
bers not  being  open  to  the  public. 

CloM-hanlcd,  i°.s?p^«:?r'thrts^ 

eral  arrangement  or  trim  of  the  sails  is 
such  as  to  enable  her  to  sail  as  nearly 
against  the  wind  as  possible. 
CloSlire  (klds'Or),  a  rule  in  British 
parliamentary  p  r  o  c  e  d  ure, 
adopted  in  1887  by  which,  at  any  time 
after  a  question  has  been  proposed,  a  mo- 
tion may  be  made  with  tne  speaker's  or 
chairman's  consent  'That  the  question 
be  now  put,*  when  the  motion  is  imme- 
diately put  and  decided  without  debate 
or  amendment  Ek>  also  if  a  clause  of  a 
bill  is  under  debate  a  motion  that  it 
ataad  or  be  added  may  be  put  and  carried 
in  tha  saffle  way.    The  motion  most  bt 


opposed  bjr  law  tkaa  40,  w  hava  tba  l-, 
port  of  200  naoibara.  Tbo  iatrodaetlM 
of  ths  ckMurs  waa  latandad  to  piwit 
debates  from  belag  too  loag  fwttaiMJ- 

ciotk*  s.g^h'SaSTi&^yssKi 

or  vcaeUble  ori^  aa  wwA,  kalr,  oottoa. 
flax,  iiemp,  etc.  Cloth  may  ake  ba  aada 
by  feltimg  aa  well  aa  by  wsAvlag.  Saa 
Cotton,  ir«ol«N,  aUk.  ate. 

Clothei-moth,  i%^-^XTtfi 

genus  Tini*,  wboaa  larva  are  daatnia 
tive  to  woolen  fabrics,  faathsra,  fan. 
etc,  upon  which  they  feed,  oalag  at  dM 
same  tima  tha  material  for  tka  ei 
tion  of  the  caaea  in  which  thay 
tha  chrysalia  irtat^i 

Clothlnff  (U«'<*ia().  .the  dothaa  or 
wwMiu»B  dreso,  that  is.  tha  artificial 
coverings,  coUactlvaly,  which  people  wear. 
Nothing  ia  mora  necessary  to  eomfort 
than  that  the  body  should  ha  kept  la 
nearly  a  uniform  temperature,  thus  pre- 
venting the  disturuance  of  the  importaot 
excretory  functions  of  the  skin  by  tte 
influence  of  heat  or  cold.  A  considaraSli 
degree  of  colli  often  luys  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  bust  of  chronic  diseassa, 
foremost  among  which  are  found  acraCals 
and  oonsumpnon.  Tha  only  kind  of 
dresa  that  can  afford  the  pratactkNi  ra- 
quired  by  the  changes  of  tamparatura  to 
which  the  eooUt  or  tamparata  cHmataa 
are  liabla  ia  looolaii.  11u>oa  who  would 
receive  the  advantage  which  tha  wearing 
of  wool  ia  capable  of  affording  must  waar 
it  next  to  the  skin ;  for  it  is Ib  tUa  aitoa- 
tion  only  that  its  liiisllh  iiisaaivlni  power 
can  ba  felt.  Tha  great  adyanta^  of 
W(x)len  cloth  are  briefly  these : — tha  raadi- 
ni>M8  with  which  it  allows  tha  aa«ipa  of 
sweat  through  its  texture;  its  power  ot 
preserving  tne  sensation  of  warmth  to  tha 
Hkin  under  all  circumstances ;  the  slownaoa 
with  which  it  conducts  heat ;  the  aoftnaaa, 
liKhtness,  and  pliancy  of  ita  taxtura. 
Cotton  elotk,  though  it  differs  hot  Uttla 
from  linen,  approaches  nearer  to  tha 
nature  of  woolen,  and  on  that  aoooant 
must  be  esteemed  as  the  next  bast  sub- 
stance of  which  clothing  may  ba  made. 
Silk  ia  the  next  in  point  of  axcallanoa, 
but  it  is  very  inferior  to  cotton  in  avary 
respect.  Linen  possesses  tha  contrary  m 
most  of  the  properties  enumerated  as 
excellencies  in  woolen.  It  retains  the 
matter  of  perspiration  in  its  tocture,  and 
it  conducts  heat  too  rapidly. 
Clotho    (klA'thO),  in  Greek  mythdogy 

Pares  whose  duty  it  was  to  sidn  tha 
thread  of  life,  while  Laeheais  assigned  tha 
tot,  and  Atropoa,  tha  Inflazlblab  eat  tha 
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thread.  The  three  appear  in  Hesiod  aa 
the  daughtpm  of  Zeas  and  Themis.  In  art 
poUio  was  reprraented  by  the  spindle^ 
I*c]»^«  by  the  flobe»  and  Atropoi  by  a 
aundial.  *~-    j  ■ 

Cloture,  ft®  «'<M^  ?'  debate  In  a  leg- 
vKuxc,  ig^ative  body.     The  laclc  ot 

?T°LP?'^**'°  ^1'  *•**■.  *»»  **»e  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  often  led  to  intermin- 
able debates,  and  in  certain  cases  to  the 
defeat  of  important  bills  with  majorities 
ju-Ii?®  1''  '■^"T'  t|»">«BJ»  being  talked  to 
d«ith  by  a  minority.  On  March  8,  1017, 
•  bUl  waa  pasMd  wtabUahinc  th«  r^ht  to 


tUck,  heavy  clouds  often  toocb  Unr  boob* 
tains,  steeples  and  even  trees.  Clouds 
differ  much  in  form  and  character,  but  are 
feneraUr  dassed  (foUowing  Luke  Howard, 
in  his  Essay  on  Clouds),  into  three  simple 
or  primary  forms,  via. :— 1.  The  oirms,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  lock  of 
hair,  and  consisting  of  fibers  which  diverge 
m  all  directions.  Clouds  of  this  descrip- 
tion float  at  a  great  height,  usually  from 
d  to  5  miles  above  the  earth's  surface. 
rS?*'  S"^y  ^*"™'  *"  c«Hed  mare's 
ui  V  *•  ^"^  cumulus  or  heap,  a  cloud 
wtaicQ  asaumea  tha  form  of  danae  comTax  or 


Cloud^Hmia. 


Cloud-CaimiliN. 


Cloud-Strstuo. 

dose  delmte  under  certain  eondfttoos.    It 

provided  that  in  two  days  aftor  notie«'  in 
writing  lias  been  given  by  16  Senators  the 
closing  of  debate  on  a  particular  bill  shall 
be  culled  for,  and,  if  settled  in  the  atfirma- 
tive  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  that  bill  shall 
be  hold  before  the  Senate  until  its  final 
disposition,  each  Senator  being  limited  to 
one  hour's  debate  in  all  on  the  bill,  with 
its  amendments  and  motions  arising  from 
It.  Also  after  the  two-thirds  vote  no 
amendment  shall  be  oflEered  without  unani- 
mous consent. 

Cloud.  *  collection  of  visible  vapor  or 
»  watery  particles  suspended  in 
*,.£  atniosphere  at  some  altitude.  They 
differ  from  fogs  only  by  their  height  and 
jess  degree  of  transparency.  The  average 
height  of  clouds  is  calculated  to  be  2% 
miles,  ihin  and  light  clouds  being  much 
Ugber  than  the  hlgheit  mountains,  while 


Ooud-Nimbuai 

eonlMl  heaps,  resting  on  «  flattish  baae? 
called  also  summer-cloud.  Under  ordi- 
nary eircumstances  these  clouds  accom- 
pany fine  weather,  especially  it  the  heat 
of  summer,  and  acc-«»mpany  u  brisk 
^nd.  Each  cumulus  cloud  is  at  the  top 
of  a  column  of  ascending  warm,  aqueous 
vapor.  They  attain  their  greatest  size 
narly  in  the  afternoon  and  gradually  de- 
crease towards  sunset.  3.  The  stratun, 
so  named  from  its  spreading  out  uni- 
formly in  a  horizontal  layer,  which  re- 
ceives all  Its  augmentations  of  volume 
from  below.  It  belongs  essentially  to 
the  night,  and  is  frequently  seen  on  calm 
summer  evenings  after  sunset  ascend- 
ing from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grounds, 
and  dispersing  in  the  form  of  a  cumulus 
at  sunrise.  These  three  primary  forms 
of  clouds  are  subdivided  as  follows:— 1. 
The  cirro-oiim«/iM.  composed  of  a  collec- 
tion ot  drri,  and  apreadlnt  itadf  fre> 


Cloud 


Clorer 


queotlr  over  the  sky  in  the  form  of  beds 
of  deucfttc   Bnowflakes.     2.     The   cirro- 
$tntu9  or  wane-cloud,  so  eaUed  from  ita 
being  generally  seen  slowly  sinking,  and 
in  a  state  of  transformation;  when  seen 
in   the    distance,    a   collection    of    these 
clouds    sDggests    tue    resemblance    of    a 
shoal  of  fish,  and  the  sky,  when  thickly 
mottled  with  them,  is  called  in  popular 
language  r  mackerel  $ki/.     3.     The  vh- 
mulo-stratua  or  twain-cloud,  cue  of  the 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  of  clouds,  and 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  large,  fleecy 
clouds    overhanging    a    flat    stratum    or 
base.      4.      The    nimbus,    cumulo-cirro- 
Btratu$,   or   rain-cloud,    recognizable,   ac- 
cording  to  Mr.   Howard,  by   its  tibroua 
border  and  uniformly  gray  aspect.    It  is 
a  dense  cloud  spreading  out  into  a  crown 
of    cirrus    and    passing    beneath    into    a 
shower.      It    presents    one    of    the   least 
attractive  appearances  among  clouds,  but 
it  is  only  when  the  dark  surface  of  this 
cloud    forms    its    background    that    the 
splendid  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow  is 
exhibited  in  perfection. 
rinnil    (klo),  St.,  a  town,  France,  de- 
vxuuu    partment  Seine-et-Oise,  6  miles 
8.    w.   from    Paris,    charmingly   situated 
on   the   slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
rirer    Seine.      It    is    celebrated    for    its 
chftteau    and    its    magnificent    park,    a 
favorite  holiday  resort  of  the  Parisians. 
As    the    residence    of    the    monarchs    of 
France,   St.   Cloud   is  historically  inter- 
esting.    Louis  XIV  bought  the  old  chft- 
teau and  presented  it  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke    of    Orleans,    who    enlarged    and 
transformed   it  into   a    splendid   palace, 
which  became  the  residence  of  Henrietta, 
queen  of  Charles  I  of  England,  during 
her  exile.     It  was  sold  by   Louis  Phi- 
lippe of  Orleans  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
after  the  revolution  chosen  by  Napoleon 
for  his  residence.     It  was  the  summer 
residence    of    Napoleon    III,    and    was 
greatly  damaged  in   the  Franco-German 
War.    Pop.  7196. 
fflAnfllwrrv   (cloud'ber-l),  or  Moun- 

chamtemdrua) ,  a  fruit  found  plentifully 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ica, of  the  same  genus  with  the  bramble 
or  blackberry.  The  plant  is  from  4  to  8 
or  10  inches  high,  with  a  rather  large 
handsome  leaf,  indented  and  serrated 
at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
white,  and  the  berries,  which  have  a 
very  fine  flavor,  are  orange  yellow  in 
color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  bramble- 
berry. 

fflAnvli  (kluff),  Abthttb  Hvoh,  an 
viuui^U  ungUsh  poet,  born  at  Idrer- 
pool,  1819.  He  studied  under  Dr.  Arnold 
at  Rugby,  and  then  at  Oxford,  where  he 


highly  distinguished  himseU.  On  bia 
return  from  a  tour  in  America  (1862) 
he  was  appointed  an  examiner  attached 
to  the  educational  branch  of  the  privy- 
council  office.  He  died  in  1861,  at 
Florence,  while  returning  from  a  jour- 
ney to  Oreece.  His  poems,  of  which 
the  best  known  are  Bothie  of  Tober-na- 
Viiolich,  Amovrt  de  Yoyagea,  and  the 
T rayed  1/  of  Dipaychua,  were  published, 
along  with  a  memoir,  in  1862. 
rilnvp  Dnrlr  orCuuL'AWAK  Bakk, 
UlOVe  JiarK,  j^  furnished  by  a  tree 
of  the  Molucca  Islands  (Cmnamdmiim 
VulilaKan).  It  is  in  pieces  more  or  less 
louK,  almost  flat,  thick,  fibrous,  covered 
with  a  white  epidermis  of  a  reddish-yel- 
low insiue,  of  a  nutmeg  and  clove  odor, 
and  of  an  aromatic  and  sharp  taste.  In 
commerce  the  name  is  also  given  to  the 
bark  of  the  Myrtua  caryopkpMta.  It 
is  of  a  deep-brown  color,  very  thin  and 
hard,  and  has  similar  properties  to  cin- 
namon. 

Clove-giUyflower  {J^'^i^affir 

a  clove-scented  variety  of  it. 
f!l nirpr  or  Trefoil  (klo'ver,  tr«'- 
viuvcxy  foil),  a  name  of  different  spe- 
cies of  plants  of  the  genus  TrifoUum, 
nat.  order  Leguminose.  There  are 
about  160  species.  Some  are  weeds,  but 
many  species  are  valued  as  food  for 
cattle.  T.  pratenae,  or  common  red  clo- 
ver, is  a  biennial,  and  sometimes,  es- 
pecially on  chalky  soils,  a  triennial 
plant  This  is  the  kind  most  commonly 
cultivated,  as  it  yields  a  larger  product 
than  any  of  the  other  sorts.  TrifoUum 
repena,  or  white  clover,  is  a  moat  valn- 
able  plant  for  pasturage  over  the  whole 
of  Europe,  Central  Asia,  and  North 
America,  and  has  also  been  introduced 
into  South  America.  The  bee  gathers 
much  of  its  honey  from  the  flowers  of 
this  apedes.  T.  hybridum,  alsike,  hy- 
brid, or  Swedish  clover,  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  and 
for  some  time  also  in  other  countries ;  it 
is  strongly  recommended  for  cold,  moist, 
stiff  soils.  It  resembles  the  common  red 
clover  in  duration,  stature  and  mode  of 
growth.  T.  medium,  perennial  red  or 
meadow  clover,  much  resembles  the  com- 
mon red,  but  differs  somewhat  in  habit, 
and  the  bright-red  flowers  are  larger  and 
form  a  less  compact  head.  Its  produce 
is  less  in  quantity,  and  not  so  nutritlTe, 
as  that  of  the  common  red.  T.  incarna- 
tum,  crimson  or  Italian  clover,  is  much 
cultivated  in  France  and  Italy  and  Js 
spreading  to  other  countries.  It  bears 
oblong  or  cylindrical  spikes  of  rich  crim- 
son flowers,  and  is  sometimes  planted 
for   decorative   purposes  in   flower  gir- 


Clover-weeTll 
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den*,  The  name  clover  is  often  applied 
to  pluta  Uke  medick  and  meUlotT  cul- 
«^«ed  lor  the  wime  purpose  and  be- 
iS?"**..  to  the  same  natural  order, 
although  not  of  the  same  genus. 

Clover-weevil,   *  ^*°<J,  <>'  weevu, 

.  -  '^  ten""  Apwn,  differ- 
ent species  of  which,  or  their  larvae,  feed 
on  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  the  clover,  as 
also  on  tares  and  other  leguminous 
plants.  A.  apricant,  of  a  bluish-black 
color,  and  little  more  than  a  line  in 
length,  is  especially  destructive. 
Cloves  ("57»).  a  very  pungent  aro- 
.  -  -  matic  spice,  the  dried  flower- 
buds  of  CarttophtfUua  aromaticug,  a  na- 
*  *v°'  *°*  Molucca  Islands,  belonging 
to   the    myrtle   tribe,   now   cultivated   in 

♦  ""Sf*  Mauritius,  Malacca,  Jamaica, 
etc.  ^e  tree  is  a  handsome  evergreen 
from  16  to  30  feet  high,  with  large,  ellip- 

M  i-  ■™oo"»  leaves  and  numerous  pur- 
plish flowers  on  jointed  stalks.     Every 


Clove  (Caryopkyaut  aromatiau). 


l»rt  of  the  plant  abounds  in  the  volatile 
oU  for  which  the  flower-buds  are  prized. 
The  spice  yields  a  very  fragrant  odor, 
and  has  a  bitterish,  pungent,  and  warm 
Uste.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
hot  and  stimulating  medicine,  but  is 
more  frequently  used  in  culinary  prep- 
arations. '   f    t- 

Clovis  (kl<>'vi8;  'rom  old  Ger.  Chlod- 
T  .  .  J^'  ™°^  Ger.  Ludtcig,  Ft. 
Louu).  Kink  of  the  Franks,  born  465, 
succeeded  his  father  Childeric  in  the 
X*?f  ^h  "  «*»*«'  o'  t^ie  warlike  tribe  of 
Balian  Franks,  who  inhabited  Northern 
Gaul.  In  486  he  overthrew  the  Roman 
governor  at  Soissons  and  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Somme  and  the 
h?i^'  ^*  influence  of  bis  wife  Clf>- 
tilda,  a  Burgundian  princess,  at  length 
converted  him  to  Christianity,  and  on 
Dec.  25,  496,  he  was  baptised  with  sev- 
eral thonaands  of  his  Franks  at  Rheims, 

"Lr^^l**^  ^?  P?P?  Anastasins  as 
'moit  Cbristian  Ung,'  be  being  ortho- 


dox, while  most  of  the  western  princea 
7*!*^^W'.  I'  now  became  his  ob- 
ject to  rid  himself  by  any  means  of  all 
tile  other  Frankish  rulers,  in  order  that 
he  might  leave  the  whole  territory  of 
the  £  ranks  to  his  children;  and  in  this 
purpose  he  succeeded  by  treachery  and 
"uelty-  He  died  at  Paris,  which  he  had 
made_his  capital,  on  Nov.  27,  611,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  o/  his  wi^.  'in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign  Clovis  had  called  a 
5»?^'''Ik»*  Orleans,  from  which  are 
dated  the  peculiar  privileges  claimed  by 
tha  kings  of  France  in  opposition  to  the 
pope. 

Clown,  ^^^  buffoon  or  practical  Jestei 
'  in  pantomime  and  circus  per- 
formances. On  the  old  English  sUue 
the  clown  was  the  privileged  laughter- 
provoker,  who,  without  taking  any  part 
m  the  dramatic  development  of  the  piece 
represented,  carried  on  his  improvised 
jokes  and  tncks  with  the  actors,  often 
indeed  addressing  himself  directly  to  the 
audience  instead  of  confining  himself  to 
the  scheduled  play  upon  the  stage.  In 
Bhakespere's  dramas  a  distinct  part  is 
asmgned  to  the  clown,  who  no  Monger 
S?f  *■"**?  an  extempore  Jester,  although 
i«\^"^  ^*  Pify?>  to  a  certain  «tMt 
to  keeping  with  his  traditional  functions, 
lie  is  now  confined  to  the  pantomime 
and  the  circus,  in  tiie  former  of  which 

Fren'S  V„.or  '^^  *°  ««*  «'  «>« 
Cloyne  ("o»n)»  *  town  in  Ireland,  16 
-./*      T»"'^*"  f:  '>y  «•  of  Cork,   tile 

IMS  to  1833  It  was  the  see  of  a  bishon 
of  the  EstabUshed  Church,  but  in  thS 
latter  year  it  was  united  with  Cork  and 
Ross.  Pop.  about  1400. 
Clnb,  ?.  select  number  of  persons  in 
'  the  habit  of  meeting  for  the 
promotion  of  some  common  object,  as 
social  intercourse,  literature,  poUtics,  etc. 

Im^k  '   P«ouliarly    English    instiU^tioS 
which  can  scarcely  be  sSd  to  have  taken 

i^^  'on."'  %*^^l  country  except  Amer- 
ifi;i.  ^%  coffee-houses  of  the  I7tii  and 
tivp-  n7°ii!ll*1  """  *5\  '^"*  'epresenta- 
wMil^L''*'*!*^*  °!?".*  ^^  »  "odern  club, 
while  the^  clubs  of  that  time  were  com- 
monly nothing  but  a  kind  of  restaurimts 
?L«5^®"",''°*S  P«ople  resorted  to  take 
their  meals.  But  while  anybody  was 
free  to  enter  a  coffee-house,  it  ww'nelS- 
K.J^^'*  *.  PS"""  *ould  have  beTn 
J^^}^  received  as  a  member  of  a  club, 
was^i^fjii^'*;  regnlations,, before  h^ 
ZJ^u  **  *'^r*y^*o  enter  it.  Among  tiie 
^-f"rn*^'/''*  ^°.^°n  cl»»>s  was  the  Kt- 
cat  Club,  formed  in  the  reign  of  Q^ 
Anne,  among  whomt  forty  memlws  wtS 
dukes,   earls,   and   tht  leSLf  aatbS 


dubling 


Clntlia 


of  th«  day.  Another  club  formed  about  rtlnVfnnf  (Lat.,  talipet),  a  con- 
the  ■ame  t^e  wa.  the  Beefsteak  Club.  ^"^O  "Ot  ^^^^^i  diatortiin  of  ~he 
Orifinuljr  theoe  two  clubs  had  no  pro-  foot  There  are  several  varieties.  Some- 
nounced  political  views,  but  in  the  end  times  the  foot  is  twisted  inwards  if 
they  began  to  occupy  themselves  with  varut)  ;  sometimes  the  heel  is  raised  aud 
poliUiM,  «ie  Kitcat  Club  being  Whig,  the  toes  only  touch  the  ground  (I*, 
and  the  Beefsteak  Club,  Tory.  Perhaps  equtnua)  ;  sometimes  the  foot  is  twisted 
the  most  celebrated  club  of  last  century  outwards  (T.  valgua)  ;  or  it  rests  only 
was  that  which  was  first  caUed  The  on  the  heel  (T.  calcaneua).  In  most 
Club  par  excellence,  and  numbered  among  cases  the  deformity  is  curable  by  modem 
its   members    Dr.    Johnson,    Sir   Joshua  surgery. 

Reynolds,  Edmund  Burke,  Oliver  Gold-  r!1nh.iiaii1ina>  a  method  of  tacUnc 
smith,  Edward  Gibbon,  and  others.  The  ^*«lD-naUUng,  »  ^jp  jgj  i^erous 
most  important  London  political  clubs  situations  by  letting  go  the  lee-anchor  aa 
of  the  present  day  are  the  Carlton  Club,  soon  as  the  wind  is  out  of  the  sails,  her 
a  sort  of  headquarters  for  the  Con-  bead  being  thus  brought  to  the  wind,  and 
servative  party,  and  the  Reform  Club,  then  cutting  the  cable  and  trimming  the 
the  building  belonging  to  which  stands  sails  as  soon  as  she  pays  off. 
next  to  that  of  the  Carlton  Club,  the  Clnb-mosa  the  common  name  of  thp 
great  club  of  the  Liberal  party.  Similar  »'*»»»^'"»vo»,  plants  of  the  order  Lyco- 
dubs  exist  also  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  podiacee,  or  more  particularly  of  the 
and  other  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Some  genua  Lycopodium.  See  Lyoopoda. 
of  the  London  clubs  are  for  ladies  as  well  rj1|iA  (klO),  of  a  square  sail,  ia  the 
as  gentlemen,  and  one  or  two  for  ladies  *'*'***  lowei  corner;  and  hence  cl«e- 
alone.  Clnbs  are  often  provided  with  linea  and  clue-gameta,  tackles  to  truss 
reading-room  and  library,  smoking-room,  the  clues  up  to  the  yard, 
billiard-room,  coffee-room,  dining-room,  diiiiaa  (kl6ns),  a  mining  town  in  the 
drawin|-room,  etc.,  and  also  may  have  *'*'***«*«»  Australian  colony  of  Victoria, 
a  certain  number  of  bedrooms.  Besides  120  miles  northwest  of  Melbourne.  Pop. 
being  convenient  for  social  intercourse,  2426. 

members  may  obtain  their  meals  in  them,  riiifiv  (klft-n6),  a  town  of  Eastern 
served  in  the  best  style  and  at  moderate  ^*»*"J  France,  dep.  SaOne-et-Loire.  U 
cost  New  members  are  admitted  by  bal-  miles  n.  w.  Macon,  pop.  3691.  Here  was 
lot,  and  pay  a  certain  entrance  fee  a»  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  910,  at 
well   as   an   annual  subscription.      The  one  time  the  most  celebrated  in  France, 

ftrfrcot!?ie?^*a^b^unoM?h  »„.^  ir^at  i^-^SSS^'tag' 
great  success,  but  clubs  are  widely  spread  ^S  ^«Ji«l:5  Yf^  *t.  ;^  \^**'^; 
through  the  United  States,  even  in  many  ZlV^'t  ^u'  ***^"  *^1  *'*?^**  ,*' 
comparatively  small  cities.  The  large  ^"<*  formed  the  congregation  of  Ouniac 
cities  are  well  provided  with  them,  while  °"^"'  ™<'^'  «'  "  ""^^  destroyed  in 
women's  clubs  are  so  numerous  that  they  1<S9,  and  the  present  town  is  to  some 
have  long  ceased  to  be  an  innovation,  extent  built  of  its  d^6rt«  and  occupies  its 
In  France,  where  clubs  were  introduced  aite. 

at  an  early  period,  they  soon  became  asso-  ninrtAid^    (kl»-p6'i-de),     the     herring 
nations  purely  political  in  their  nature,  *'*«*1'»****«»*    family,    the    typical    genus 
and  had  no  uniform  and  regular  form,  as  being  Clupia,  the  herring,  a  family  of 
they  were  only  tolerated  during  revolu-  fishes  which  includes  the  herring,  spcat 
tionary  epochs.    The  Club  des  Jacobins,  white-bait,  pilchard,  etc. 
tile  Club  des   Feuillants,   the   Club  des  rinaioreak     Op-  nuUlt»rm 
CordeUers,  and  the  Club  de  Montrouge.  ^^UBiacew.    See  UutUJera. 
were  the  i^ost  famous  clubs  of  the  time  fJIniitprMl  fSnlnTnTi    in  architecture, 
of  the  first  French  revolution.    After  the  ^^^wrw*  UOlUUm,  ^   pjep  ^^ich 
revolutions  of  1848  hosts  of  clubs  started  seems  to  consist  of  several  columns  or 
into  existence  in  France,  Germany,  and  shafts  clustered  together;  they  are  some- 
Italy;    but   the    institution    has   always  times  attached  to  each  other  throughout 
failed  to  take  a  deep  hold  on  European  their  whole  height,  and  sometimes  only 
continental  society.  at  the  capital  and  base. 

Clabbm&r.  •.  dtwased  condltloni  of  nintho  (kia'tha),  the  largest  river 
,,"*»»  plants  of  the  cabbage  ^*»*«''ia  in  New  Zealand*  In  the 
Munily,  produced  by  the  myxomycetoos  southern  part  of  the  Middle  Island.  It 
rungna  known  as  PUumodiophora  hraa-  receives  the  waters  of  Lakes  Hawea, 
nott,  conrtsting  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Wanaka,  and  Wakatipa,  and  flows  in  a 
■wm  baooming  swollen  and  misshapen,  s.  K.  direction,  having  a  length  of  ISO 
Ume  is  uaied  aa  ao  antidote.  mile*.    It  is  callad  alao  Molyneox, 
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Clvde  (klld),  a  riTer  of  Scotland, 
v<.ji>«   ^1^^  1,^^  j^  lourcea  ami^  the 

hilla  that  separate  Lanarkshire  from 
the  countriea  of  Peebles  and  Dumfries 
and  forms  an  extensive  estuary  or  firth 
before  it  enters  the  Irish  Sea,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Bute. 
From  its  source  to  Glasgow,  where 
narigation  begins,  its  length  is  70  or  80 
miles.  Near  I^uark  it  nas  three  cele- 
brated falls — the  uppormost,  Bonnington 
Linn,  about  30  feet  high :  the  next,  Cora 
Linn,  where  the  water  takes  three  dia- 
tinet  leaps,  each  about  as  high ;  auvi  the 
lowest,  Stuncbyres,  also  three  distinct 
Wis,  altogether  about  80  feet.  The 
Clyde,  by  artificial  deepening,  has  been 
made  navigable  for  large  vesspls  up  to 
Glasgow,  and  is  the  most  valuable  river 
in  Scotland  for  commerce.    See  Glasgow. 

Clyde.  ?S?Jl  CJUNNINOHAM  (1841- 
•  \  1915),  an  American  clerKynian 
and  author,  bom  at  White  Deer  Valley, 
Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.;  served  in  the  Ci^ 
war:  graduated  at  Lafayette  College, 
looD,  and  stufJied  for  the  ministry  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  gradu- 
ating in  1866.  He  was  successively  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  (>ntro- 
\i/L*4«l2Jf*  X18e9-70K  Shenandoah,  Pa. 
(1870-TO),  Frazer,  Pa.  (1872-79).  and 
Bloomsbury,  New  Jersey  (1870-1901). 
He  was  president  of  the  Northampton 
County  Historical  and  Genealogical  So- 
ciety and  chaplain  of  Lafayette  Post  217, 
O.  A.  R.  Among  Iiis  many  publications 
are:  Hiatory  of  the  Irish  Settlement  of 
Pennaylvania;  Rosbrugh,  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution;  Life  of  Jamea  CoMh ;  Guide 
to  Non-Liturgieal  Prayer;  MohamiiHdan- 
iam  a  Paeudo-Chriatianity. 

Clvde  ?*■"»  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  was 
y  '  bom  in  Glasgow,  in  1792, 
where  his  father,  John  McLiver,  a  native 
of  Mull,  worked  as  a  cabinetmaker.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Campbell,  and 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  pro- 
prietor in  Islay.  By  the  assistance  of 
his  mother's  relations  he  w.is  educated 
at  the  High  School  of  Glasgow,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Military  Academy, 
Gosport.  In  1808  he  received  an  ensign's 
commission  in  the  9th  Regiment  of  Foot, 
having  previously  changed  his  name  to 
Campbell,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  an  officer  in  the  army. 
He  served  in  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore 
and  Wellington,  being  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Barossa  and  ViUoria.  and  hav- 
ing displayed  distinioiished  gallantry  at 
the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  where,  as 
well  as  at  the  bidassoa,  he  was  severely 
wonnded.  In  1819-25  he  was  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  1S35  he  attained  the 


rank  of  lleutenant-coIoaeL  In  1842  be 
Waa  in  China  in  command  of  the  08th 
Regiment,  and  on  the  termination  of  the 
Chineae  war  took  active  service  in  India, 
Where  he  acquired  such  reputation  in  the 
second  Sikh  war  as  to  receive  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  and  the  title  of  K.C.B. 
In  18&1  he  became  maior-general,  with 
the  command  of  the  Highland  Brigade  in 
the  Crimean  war.  His  services  at  the 
battles  of  Alma  and  Balaklava,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  generally,  were  conspicuous, 
so  that  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
mutiny  be  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  there.  I^anding  at  (Calcutta  on 
August  29,  1857,  he  relieved  llavelock 
and  Outram  at  Lucknow,  and  crushed 
the  rebellion  entirely  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  For  his  services  here  Sir  Colin 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  was  created  a  peer  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Clyde,  and  had  an  income 
of  $10,000  a  year  allotted  him.  In  1802 
he  was  made  field-marshal.  He  died 
August  14,  1863,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Glvster   ^ hlls't^r >,  an  injection  or 
*  enema,  a  medicated  sub- 

stance introduced  into  the  lower  bowel, 
usually  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  its 
contents,  but  sometimes  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  retained,  as  when  opium  is 
thus  administered  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

Clytemnestra  <(|»*-T^-i7hW!;: 

daughter  of  King  Tyndareus  and  Leda, 
and  half-sister  of  Helen.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Agamemnon  in  the  war  against 
Troy  she  bestowed  her  favors  on 
.^gisthus,  and,  in  connection  with  him, 
murdered  Agamemnon  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  and.  together  with  her  paramour, 
governed  Mycense  for  seven  years.  Her 
son  Orestes  killed  them  both.  Sec 
Agamemnon  and  Oreatea. 
CnidUS  (n»'d«s),  or  G  nidus,  an 
ancient  Greek  town  in  Caria. 
a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  a  great  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
who  had  three  temples  here,  in  one  of 
which  was  a  famous  statue  of  the  goddess 
by  Praxiteles. 

Coach  (''och),  a  general  name  for  all 
covered  carriages  drawn  bv 
horses  and  intended  for  the  rapid  con- 
veyance of  passengers.  The  earliest  car- 
nages appear  to  have  been  all  open,  if 
we  _  may  judge  from  the  figures  of  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  chariots  I'ound 
on  the  monuments  discovered  amid  tho 
ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  At  Rome 
both  covered  and  nncovered  carriages 
were  in  use.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Bmpire  they  went  out  of  use  again,  and 
during  the  feudal  ages  the  custom  wqa 
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to  ride  <ai  horseback,  the  uae  of  earrUgee 
beint  conaidered  effeminate.  They  do 
Bot  appear  to  have  become  common  till 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  even  then  were 
regarded  ezduaiTely  as  vehicies  for  wo* 
men  and  invalida.  Later  on  they  be* 
came,  especially  in  Germany,  part  of 
the  appendages  of  royalty.  They  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  Into  England  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  were 
long  confined  to  the  aristocracy  and  the 
wealthy  classes.  Hackney-coaches  were 
first  used  in  London  in  1625.  They  were 
then  only  twenty  in  number,  and  were 
kept  at  the  hotels,  where  they  had  to  be 
applied  for  when  wanted.  In  1634 
coaches  waiting  to  be  hired  at  a  particular 
stand  were  introduced,  and  had  increased 
to  200  in  1652,  to  800  in  1710,  and  to 
1000  in  1771.  Stage-coaches  were  intro- 
duced into  England  about  the  same  time 
as  hackney-coaches.  The  first  stage- 
coach in  London  appears  to  have  run 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  century  they  were  started  on 
three  of  the  principal  roads  in  England. 
Their  speed  was  at  first  very  moderate, 
about  3  or  4  miles  an  hour.  They  could 
only  run  in  the  summer,  and  even  then 
their  progress  was  often  greatly  hindered 
by  floods  and  by  the  wretched  state  of 
the  roads  generally.  In  1700  it  took 
a  week  to  travel  from  York  to  London; 
in  1754  a  body  of  Manchester  merchants 
started  a  conveyance,  the  Flying  Coach, 
of  an  improved  kind,  which  did  the 
journey  to  London  in  the  unusually  short 
period  of  four  days  and  a  half.  The 
system  of  mail-coaches  was  established 
in  Tendon  in  1784  and  these  continued 
to  be  the  means  of  traveling  in  England 
until  their  place  was  taken  by  the  rail- 
ways. In  the  United  States  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  roads  in  the  colonial  period 
delayed  the  introduction  of  coaches  and 
it  was  late  in  the  eighteenth  century 
before  a  stage-coach  line  was  started  be- 
twoon  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the 
two  largest  cities,  a  wagon  twice  a 
weok.  and  making  three  miles  an  hour, 
sufficing  for  all  travel  at  first.  In  1706 
a  coach  was  put  on  that  made  the  journey 
in  two  days,  and  was  advertised  as  a 
'  flying  machine.'  In  1780  it  took  a  week 
to  travel  by  stage  from  New  York  to 
Boston,  the  coaches  often  sticking  fast  in 
the  mnd.  Within  recent  years  the  coach 
lins  largely  been  replaced  by  the  automo- 

bilA. 

Coadmtor  (tn-a-jo'tor),  a  Latin  term, 
^  nran.v    synnaymous    in    its 

original  meaning  with  assistant.  The 
term  is  especially  applied  to  an  assistant 
bishop  appointed  to  act  for  and  succeed 
one  who  is  ioo  sld  or  infirm  for  duty. 


Coajmlation  !SlaJi»*;,"aiid?nto 

a  more  or  less  solid  substance,  or  the 
separation  of  a  substance  from  a  solution, 
through  the  substance  becoming  more  or 
less  solid.  Thus,  albumin  of  egg  can  be 
dissolved  in  cold  water,  bnt  if  the  solution 
be  wanned,  the  albumin  undergoea  a 
change,  separates  out  in  white,  flocky 
masses,  and  cannot  again  be  redissolvcd 
in  the  water.  Coagulation  is  well  exem- 
plified by  the  'curding'  of  milk  and 
'clotting^  of  blood. 

******  Mexico,  on  the  frontier  of 
the  United  States,  rich  in  woods  and 
pastures,  and  having  several  cUTer-mines ; 
area,  63,069  square  miles;  pop.  867,662. 
riAaifa     (ka'a-ti),  Atilet  panUeu9,  one 

can  monkeys,  belonging  to  those  known  as 
spider  monkeys,  black  in  color,  and  very 
docile  in  captiyity. 

Coal  ^'^  formed  from  vast  deposits  of 
vegetable  matter  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous age,  during  which  the  growth  of 
plants  was  luxuriant.  In  course  of  time 
decay  took  place  in  the  fallen  plants  and 
succeeding  centuries  covered  them  with  • 
sediment  of  mud  and  sand  that  ai^'ested 
their  destruction  and  exerted  a  prearare 
that  combined  with  heat,  and  chemical  ac- 
tion slowly  drove  off  most  of  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  contained  in  the  vegetation, 
leaving  the  carbon  behind.  Hence  there 
are  few  traces  of  its  vegetable  origin 
found  in  coal.  Nevertheless  the  outlines 
of  leaves  and  stems  that  have  entered  into 
its  formation  are  sometimes  seen,  and  in 
sandstones,  clays  and  shales  witn  which 
coal  is  found  the  plants  from  which  it 
originated  are  found  distributed  freely  in 
the  fossil  state,  and,  more  rarely,  the 
trunks  of  trees  with  roots  extending  down 
into  the  subjacent  clay  formation. 
These,  though  replaced  by  mineral  sub- 
stances, have  preserved  their  structural 
features  so  petfectly  that  botanists  have 
been  able  to  establish  their  affinity  with 
existing  species.  Tree  fossils  of  large  size 
so  recognized  have  been  found  to  be  re- 
lated closely  to  the  arancavia  as  found  in 
South  America  and  Australia.  The  com- 
moner forms  of  vegetable  life  found  in  the 
rocks  of  the  coal  formation  include  the 
sigillaria  and  stigmaria,  the  lepidoden- 
dron,  the  catamite  and  tree  ferns.  From 
the  animal  fossils  in  coal  it  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  some  deposits  occurred  in 
fresh  water,  probably  lakt-s,  while  others 
appear  to  have  occurred  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  reaching  salt  water.  The  period 
during  which  the  transformation  of  the 
vegetable  into  the  mineral  substance  wag 
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tUtcttd  wu  of  long  daratioo,  so  Umg  tm 
to  be  qnite  undctenninable. 

Antkrooite,  or  bard  coal,  haa  nndeivone 
a  greater  degree  of  decomposition  than 
bituminous  or  soft  coal.  It  is  tbe  oldest 
of  the  coal  formaticns  and  contains  most 
uncombined  carbon,  tbe  percentage  being 
from  90  to  94%,  the  remainder  consisting 
of  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  ash.  It  is  pure 
Mack,  or  with  a  bluish  metallic  lustre  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.46  or  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  bard  woods.    It  boms 


Section  of  part  of  a  coal-6eId,  showiiut  a 
sueoeaaion  of  buried  trees  and  land  surf  Me* 
a,  sandstones;  6,  shales;  c,  coal-aeanu 
a,  under-days  or  soils. 

^tii  little  flame,  is  practically  smokeless 
and  deposits  no  soot  in  the  chimneys,  nor 
does  it  give  off  gas  to  any  extent.  Hence 
it  18  the  ideal  fuel  for  domestic  use  and 
for  furnaces  and  malt  kilns.  It  is  less 
abundant  than  other  varieties  and  greater 
in  price.  It  was  first  discovered  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1791. 

Bituminous,  or  soft  coal,  is  of  later 
formation  than  anthracite;  it  has  under- 
gone lesa  pressure  and  is  less  decomposed. 


Aa  ite  name  indicatM,  it  eoatalDa  bitumen, 
a  soft,  mineral  subatance,  a  native  aiiz- 
ture  of  hydrocarbons,  oxygenated,  that 
ooses  bu).  when  it  is  subjected  to  heat  II 
conUins  from  76%  to  %%  of  carbon, 
with  traces  of  sulphur,  and  a  greater  per- 
centage of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  than  an- 
thracite. It  is  black  and  on  ita  smooth 
surfaces  is  glossy,  but  lacks  the  bluish 
lustre  that  aometimes  appears  in  hard 
coal.  It  ia  also  softer  than  anthracite. 
Ite  specific  gravity  is  1.27.  In  burning 
it  emits  a  yellowish  flame,  much  greater 
than  that  given  out  by  hard  coal,  and 
gives  less  heat,  while  its  imperfect  com- 
bustion produces  heavy,  black  smoke  and 
diffuses  disagreeable  gases.  The  hydro- 
carbons can  be  driven  off  as  gases  by 
heating  the  coal  without  access  of  air.  In 
this  way  one  kind  of  illuminating  gas  is 
made  and  the  carbonaceous  residue  is  coke. 
Cannet,  or  gas  coal,  ia  of  the  bitumin- 
ous variety,  but  contains  less  uncombined 
carbon  than  tbe  coking  or  furnace  kinds ; 
it  burns  freelv  and  is  used  largely  in  mak- 
ing illuminating  gas. 

lAgnite  is  of  comparatively  very  recent 
formation,  intermediate  between  bitumin- 
ous and  peat ;  indeed,  a  period  of  less  than 
five  hundred  years  is  known  to  have  con- 
verted timber  into  a  sort  of  lignite.  The 
percentage  of  carbon  in  lignite,  which  is 
brownish  in  color,  never  exceeds  70%,  and 
the  ash  shows  that  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  earthy  matter  enters  into  its  com- 
position. It  exhibits  much  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  wood  from  which  it  is  formed. 
Its  heat-giving  property  is  low,  hence  it 
can  be  used  only  where  a  hot  fire  ia  not 
needed,  but.it  is  very  volatile. 

Peat  is  the  latest  of  the  coal  formations. 
It  has  undergone  but  a  partial  change 
from  its  original  state  and  the  slight  pres- 
sure to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  thp 
small  covering  of  sediment  has  given  it 
but  little  density;  it  contains  over  50% 
of  volatile  matter.  It  forms  in  bogg.v 
ground  from  plants  undergoing  decay  and 
covered  by  water.  The  roots  and  stems 
of  plants  become  matted  and,  mixed  with 
earthy  matter,  foi.ii  peat.  It  contaiuH 
much  water,  especially  near  the  top  of  thf 
layer  when  removed  from  the  bog,  but 
the  bottom  greatly  resembles  lignite  in  ap- 
pearance. As  a  fuel  it  is  chiefly  used 
where  coal  and  wood  are  scarce  and  high 
in  price.  Mai.  experiments  have  been 
made  to  treat  this  substance  for  more 
general  use  as  a  fuel,  and  considerable 
suGuess  has  followed  the  method  of  satu- 
rating it  with  petroleum,  which  is  adopted 
in  Southern  Russia,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  peat  and  a  cheap  aupply  of 
petroleum.    S^t  Coal  MMiv.        '^'^ 


Coal  Bnn.  ^« .'i^n  pyrltM  found  in 
— ,  gjj^  measures,  ao  named 
on  aoeoant  of  iu  braiMT  appearance. 
Goal  eontaininc  much  p/ritea  is  bad  for 
iron  smeltins,  and  it  is  unpleasant  for 
domestic  use  oa  account  of  the  sulphurous 
add  which  it  gives  off  on  buminc.  Coal 
brass  is  nseful  in  the  manufacture  of 
coppenu,  and  in  alkali  worts. 

Coalbrookdale   ^SS^-^J^-  ^J 

iron  producing  district   in   Salop,  along 
the  bank  of  the  Severn. 

Coaldale.  *     borough    in     Schuylkill 
W.MWMV,  go„nty^    Pennsylvania,   near 
Tamaqua.     It  has  coal-mining  interests. 
Pop.  51S4. 

Coal-filh.  iJ^^  o'  ^*  cod  genus 
7  r^*  (CodMoorfconoHiM),  named 
from  the  color  of  its  back.  It  grows  to 
a  length  of  2%  feet,  and  is  foundin  great 
numbers  about  the  Orkneys  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain.  In  Scotland 
it  is  generally  known  as  the  tethe  or  teath. 
Coal  Gas.  t^^  variety  of  carburetted 
•  r.  V  ,  hydrogen,  produced  from 
coal,  which  is  used  for  common  gaslight. 

Coalin&r  Stations,  "^stions    «»tab- 

important  points  over  the  ocean,  where 
sUm,  both  of  the  navy  and  the  mercantile 
marine,  may  obtain  supplies  of  coaL  The 
utiUtT  of  such  stations,  when  properly 
fortified,  as  points  of  refuge,  defense,  and 
repair  in  the  event  of  war  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  Britain  has  very  many 
of  them  in  accordance  with  the  width  of 
its  interests,  the  United  States,  as  yet, 
comparatively  few. 

Coalition  (k*-*-U'»i>tMJ),atermused 
vvnuMvu  j^  diplomacy  and  poUtics 
to  denote  a  union  between  different  par- 
ties not  of  the  same  opinions,  but  who 
agree  to  act  together  for  a  particular  ob- 
ject. Among  states  it  is  understood  to 
mean  theorencally  something  less  general 
in  its  ends  and  less  deeply  founded  than 
an  alltanoe. 

Coal  Measures,  S'th^Son^f^'S^uS 

system,  consisting  of  beds  of  sandstone, 
shale,  etc.,  between  which  are  coal-seams. 

Coal  Mining.    '^^  ^fpt»ii  thickness 

o  and  direction  of  the 
coal  seams  having  been  determined  by 
prospecting,  the  next  step  is  the  provision 
of  shafts.  Several  considerations  govern 
their  location,  such  as  the  contour  of  the 
surface,  the  adjacency  and  availability  of 
transportation,  the  facility  of  generating 
power,  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  the 
presence  of  faults  and  the  method  of  work- 
ing the  coaL  In  cases  where  the  seams 
ootewD  at  the  mrface,  drifts  are  driven 
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directly  into  them,  and  in  hilly  sections 
tunnels  are  opened  to  them  through  the 
intervening  rock.    It  is,  however,  far  more 
general  to  have  recount  to  the  sinking  of 
shafts,  by  which  entrance  the  transmis- 
sion of  power  to  the  workings,  their  venti- 
lation   and    the    pumping    of    water    is 
effected.    The  shafts  are  driven  with  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  depth  and  the  dip 
of  the  seam.     Where  the  depth  is  only 
moderate  and  the  dip  is  gentle,  it  is  eco- 
nomical to  locate  the  shafts  at  the  lower 
level  of  the  seam,  whereas  where  the  seam 
is  deep  and  without  inclination  it  is  found 
advantageous  to  locate  the  shafts  as  near 
to  the  centre  of  the  mine  as  may  be,  so  as 
to   facilitate   operations  to   the   greatest 
possible  extent.     Shafts  vary  in  sise  and 
shape,  the  determination  of  which  depends 
particularly  on  the  extent  and  depth  of 
the    workinas    and    somewhat   upon    the 
locality.      They   are    either    rectangular, 
which    is    more    common    in    the    United 
States,   owing  to  the   readier  supply   of 
timber  for  lining,  elliptical,  or  circular, 
the  latter  shape  Being  now  more  generally 
favored  because  of  their  greater  inherent 
strength.    An  important  advantage  of  the 
circular  shaft  is  that  it  offers  the  least 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  ventilating 
air  currents.     The  size  of  the  shafts  de- 
pends on  the  depth  and  output  of  tiie 
mine    and    the  number   of  cages    to    be 
hoisted.    A  shaft  of  sufficient  siie  for  an 
output  of  1200  to  1500  tons  a  day  should 
have  a  diameter  of  about  20  feet.    Two 
shafts  are  necessary  for  each  mine,  and 
these  must  be  furnished  with  a  winding 
gear  at  the  surface.    The  bottom  of  the 
shafts  are  arched  over,  forming  what  is 
termed  the  '  porch,'  in  order  to  strengthen 
it,  the  thickness  being  proportions  te  to 
the  weight  and  pressure  that  it  may  be 
expected  to  bear,  and  wooden  blocks  are 
sometimes  also  built  into  it  to  give  elas- 
ticity under  sudden  pressure  and  in  addi- 
tion  an   inverted   arch   is  in  some  cases 
built  into  the  floor.     Still  further  protec- 
tion   of    the    shafts    and    strengthening 
against    surface    weight    is    afforded    by 
leaving  a  pillar  of  solid  coal  surrounding 
the  shaft.    The  depth  at  which  coal  may 
be   profitably  mined  is  about  3000  feet, 
although  in   some  oases,  as  in   Belgium, 
mines  are  worked  at  a  depth  of  4000  feet. 
The  regulations  governing  the  mining  of 
coal  vary  considerably  in  different  conn, 
tries  and  in  the  United  States  there  is 
likewise  a  lack  of  uniformity  and  changes 
are  frequently  made,  so  that  only  general 
statements  are  useful  here. 

Workinff  is  carried  on  by  practically 
two  methods,  known  as  pillar  work  and 
long-wall    work.      The    first    compriuM 
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*  pUlar-«nd-sUll.'    '  bord-aad-plllar '     and 
'  roan-iDd-pilUir '  and  ii  don«  bjr  driving 
ro«d«  or  stalls  tbrough  tb«  coal  and  c-on- 
necting  thmn  br  crosa-passagcs,  leaving 
pillars  of  coal  between  tbem  to  support 
the  roof  as  the  workings  advance.    When 
tulBcieBt  work  has  been  effected  in  this 
manner  the  pillars  are  cut  away  and  the 
roof  is  supported  by  heavy  timbers.     In 
the  second,  or  long-wall  work,  all  the  coal 
is  removed  as  the  work  proceeds  from  the 
pillar  at   the  shaft,   the   face   gradually 
extending.      The    waste    or    'goaf     is 
stacked  behind,   and   through   this   com- 
municating roads  are  left  open.    This  is 
what  is  known  as  long-wall  working  for- 
ward.    The  opposite  plan,  or  long-wall 
working  back,  is  effected  by  driving  the 
roads  to  the  outside  or  boundary  of  the 
mine  and  then  taking  the  coal  backward 
towards  the  shaft.    This  plan  avoids  the 
necessity  of  keeping  roads  open  through  the 
waste  coal  and  is  so  far  more  desirable, 
but  of  course,  it  involves  greater  capital 
outlay.     Where  spontaneous  combustion 
is  probable  this  plan  is  dilefly  used.  Long- 
wall    working   is   best   adapted    to    thin 
seams ;  where  the  seams  are  thick,  or  near 
the  surface,  or  beneath  towns,  indeed  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  danger  of  subsi- 
dence    the     pillar-and-stall     method     is 
practised.    In  the  United  States  it  is  the 
one  largely  used.    In  getting  the  coal  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  workings  be  prop- 
erly supported.     This  is  carried  out  by 
timbering  the  roofs  and  sides  of  roadways 
and  the  coal  faces,  and  fur  this  purpose 
the  best  materials  are  pine,  fir,  and  oak, 
which    are     creosoted.       In     the    pillar 
method  there  is,  of  course,  less  need  for 
timber    support,    the    pillars    themselves 
affording  the  chief  protection,  but  timber 
roof  props  are  also  used  to  prevent  the 
fall  of  loose  portions,  and  at  the  road- 
ways adjacent  to  the  faces  cross-pieces  are 
used,  supported  by  props  or  hitches  in  the 
side  wall.     Still   other  strengthening  is 
effected  in  the  haulage  ways  with  stee* 
and    iron   supportn,   brick   arch   work   or 
brick  walls  and  girders. 

Getting  the  Coal.  The  first  stage  is 
bringing  down  the  coal,  which  is  done 
either  by  blasting  without  preliminary 
work,  and  is  called  '  shooting  off  the 
solid  • ;  or  by  blasting  preceded  by  under- 
cutting or  'shearing,  so  as  to  give  more 
than  one  face  to  the  action  of  the  ex- 
plosive: this  requires  that  grooves  be  cut 
vertically  narallel  to  the  walls.  In  the 
former,  called  '  holing,'  a  notch  or  groove 
is  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  seam,  extending 
about  three  feet  back  from  the  face,  leav- 
ing the  overhanging  rock  supported  bv 
timbMi  caJIfd  '•prafSt'  to  faU  of  itaeU 


or  by  blasting.  All  coal  smom,  azctpt 
anthracite,  have  planes  of  daavage  which 
admit  of  ready  splitting.  Roads  driven 
in  the  direction  of  such  planet  are  known 
as  '  ends,'  and  those  driven  across  then 
are  styled  '  bords,'  or  '  boards.'  the  latter 
enabling  easier  working  than  from  th« 
'ends.'  Cutting  by  mechanical  means  is 
used  chiefly  in  thin  seams  because  of  the 
increased  output  they  allow,  the  greater 
speed  of  the  operation,  that  they  produce 
lesa  small  coal,  and  that  there  is  the 
minimum  risk  of  the  falling  of  the  roof. 
The  principles  of  operation  jn  the  two 
types  of  cutters  used  in  the  United  States 
are  those  of  a  pick  or  drill  and  a  chain- 
cutter.  The  former  gives  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  sharp  blows  with  a  long,  chisel* 
like  pick  ;  the  latter  operates  with  a  series 
of  cutting  wheels  rotating  on  an  endless 
chain  driven  by  a  motor,  either  compres- 
sed air  or  electricity.  Gunpowder  is  used 
in  making  the  blast  in  wet  mines  where 
there  is  no  gas  present,  but  in  dry  and 
dusty  ones,  or  where  gas  is  present.  It  is 
necessary  to  use  some  flamefess  high  ex- 
plosive, which  in  exploding  discharges  an 
aqueouH  vn|tor  that  ilestroys  any  tendency 
to  ignite  coal  dust  or  gas,  if  present. 

HauHna.  Coal  is  hauled  from  the  work- 
ings to  the  shaft  by  hand  labor,  horses, 
or  mechanical  power ;  hand  labor,  obvi- 
ously, is  used  only  in  small  mines. 
Mechanical  power  systems  are:  (1)  the 
Jig  or  self-acting  incline,  feasible  only 
where  the  shaft's  bottom  is  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  coal  seam,  in  which  case  the 
cars  loaded  with  conl  ninniiiK  down  the 
incline  pull  up  the  empty  ones,  the  wire 
rope  attached  to  the  descending  load  being 
fastened  over  a  pulley  or  drum  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  incline  and  its  other  end 
attached  to  the  returning  empty  cars. 
Friction  rollers  set  at  intervals  between 
the  rails  on  the  incline  carry  the  rope. 
Where  a  double  line  of  rails  cannot  be 
used,  the  single  track  is  provided-  with  a 
pass  half-way  where  the  descending  and 
ascending  cars  meet  and  pass.  Sometimps 
a  single  line  is  employed  throughout, 
when  a  balance  weight  runs  between  the 
rails  alternately,  bdng  drawn  up  by  a 
loaded  cars  and  drawiuR  up  an  empty  one. 
(2)  Single  rope  haulage  is  employed 
where  the  shaft's  bottom  is  at  the  top  of 
an  incline;  in  this  case  the  full  cars  air 
hauled  up  by  a  winding  engine  and  the 
empty  set  run  back  by  gravity.  The  most 
generally  used  system  is  the  endless  .ope. 
which  is  adapted  not  only  to  level  seams 
but  may  be  advantageously  used  on  steep 
roads.  Usually,  a  double  line  of  road  is 
better.  The  cars  run  in  sets  of  ten  or 
twelve,  and  a  stretching  pulley  te  used  to 
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tMD  tb«  rope  tant  wlK>n  the  pull  of  the 
loM  leMeni.  The  endless  chain  ajraten 
reqaiTM  a  double  roadway,  one  of  which 
acconuBodatcM  tite  full  cars  aud  tliv  other 
the  empty.  The  chain  passea  over  a  pulley 
driTen  by  an  engine  so  placed  that  the 
rhaln  reets  on  tue  top  of  tliv  ear  uud 
pane*  round  a  lecond  similar  pulley  at 
the  far  end  of  the  plane.  The  endleas  rope 
system  overhead  la  substantially  similar 
to  the  endless  chain  plan.  Main  and  tail 
rope  haulage  ia  employed  where  the  incline 
is  insuflident  or  not  uniform,  and  a  sec- 
ond rcpe  is  needed  to  haul  badi  the  empty 
can.  One  rotid  only  Ih  rtHiuircd,  an  in  tlio 
case  of  single  rope  haulage.  A  second 
rope,  the  tall  rope,  supplements  the  main 
rope  that  runs  direct  from  the  engine 
drum  tu  the  hoad  of  t\w  loaded  cam ;  the 
tail  rope  runs  from  a  drum  on  the  same 
shaft  as  the  main  rope  dnim,  along  the 
side  of  the  roof  or  roadway,  and  pasaea 
around  a  return  pulley  at  the  end  of  the 
road  to  the  end  of  tbe  net  of  loudxl  cars. 
This  rt  pe  draws  back  the  empty  curs  as 
the  main  rope  hauls  in  the  loaded  ones. 
Besides  these  methods  underground  haul- 
age ia  done  iu  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe  in  mines  where  mine  roadways  are 
flat  or  have  only  slight  inclines  by  locu- 
Miotives  operated  by  compressed  air,  elec- 
tricity and  internal  combustion.  In  tho 
case  of  seams  too  shallow  to  admit  of 
using  cars  for  hauling,  conveyom  are  usetl, 
operated  by  compressed  air  or  electricity ; 
these  conveyors  are  low  wagons  jointed  in 
sections,  from  which  the  coal  is  discharged 
into  cars  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

Raiting  the  Coal  to  tAe  Surface  from 
the  bottom  of  the  abaft  on  the  arrival  of 
the  cars  from  the  worliingH  is  effected  by 
running  them  into  the  cage  over  rails  to 
which  they  are  locked,  ^e  cage  la  con- 
structed of  a  framework  of  vertical  iron 
ir  steel  bars  and  has  a  top  bar  to  which 
the  hoisting  rope  is  attached.  The  cage  ia 
provide  with  a  deck  or  decks,  in  some 
cases  as  many  aa  five,  and  each  deck  will 
hold  two  cars.  The  cage  runs  within 
guidea  of  wood  or  other  material  afSzed  to 
the  walls  of  the  shaft;  sometimes  four 
guides  are  used,  but  more  frequently  three, 
two  on  one  side  of  the  shaft  and  one  on 
llie  opposite  side,  placed  intermediate  aa 
related  to  the  guides  on  the  wall  facing. 
By  some  managers  only  two  guides  are 
provided,  which  they  consider  safest.  The 
hoisting  is  effected  by  means  of  wire  rope 
of  steeJ,  with  a  diamcfter  of  about  two 
inches;  this  rope  is  attached  by  tackling 
chains  to  the  cage.  The  hauling  or  draw- 
ing rope  is  carried  over  a  head  gear  or 
pulley  frame  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  and 
then  around  a  drum  of  like  diameter 
driven  bj  the  wiading  engioe.  Thia  gtu 


or  frame  ia  from  80  to  100  fitt  above  the 
surface  level  to  give  head  room  to  the 
cage,  the  landing  platfora  beiaf  generallf 
placed  at  some  height  above  toe  grorai. 
The  head  gear  ia  provided  with  aniomatie 
devices  to  avoid  diaaater,  sucli  aa  detach- 
ing books  that  operate  ia  caao  of  over- 
winding :  aafety  catches  are  alao  furnidiad 
to  hold  the  cage  ahould  it  get  out  of  coa- 
trol  or  become  detached  nom  tho  rope. 
On  reaching  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft  the  cars  move  bv  gravity  to  a 
weighing  machine  and  tbea  to  tibo  'tip- 
ple, a  cufre  turning  upon  a  boriaootal 
axis  that  is  devised  to  discharge  the  load 
in  the  first  half  of  the  rotation  and  re- 
NtorpH  the  car  to  its  normal  poaition  in  the 
second,  after  which  it  ia  drawn  by  an  end- 
less chain,  or  c-eeper,  fitted  with  grips  or 
hooks,  to  the  cage,  to  resume  its  trip  to 
the  workings. 

VentilattoH  is  one  of  the  moat  import- 
ant of  the  problems  with  which  coal  mine 
operators  nave  to  grapple.  Not  merely 
has  the  impure  air  to  be  drawn  from  the 
the  workings,  but  the  possible  presence  of 
gases  must  be  considered.  Ventilation  ia 
obtained  by  keeping  in  movement  in  the 
same  direction  a  large  volume  of  air  which 
is  brought  from  the  surface  by  tiM 
'  downcast '  and  is  carried  out  of  the 
workings  by  the  '  upcast '  riiaft  To  effect 
this,  powerful  mechanical  means  are 
needed.  The  method  principally  ase«i  ia 
exhaustion  by  machinery.  It  ia  sometimes 
done  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the 
'  upcast '  shaft  by  meana  of  a  furnace  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  The  foraaee  may 
be  worked  by  the  return  air  where  there 
is  no  gas,  but  it  is  far  better  to  take  freah 
air  directly  from  the  'downcaat,'  and 
never  must  the  return  air  from  a  fiery 
mine  be  allowed  to  reach  the  furnace. 

Ventilation  by  exhaustion  ia  conducted 
by  two  methods,  direct  exhaustion  and 
centrifugal  displacement  of  the  air  to  be 
removed.  The  latter  is  more  generally 
adopted,  as  the  weight  of  the  machines 
required  by  the  former  results  in  too  slow 
a  rotation.  This  method  drives  the  heated 
air  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  forward 
and  upward  through  it,  through  the  pre*- 
sure  of  the  colder  air  behind  it.  In  cen- 
trifugal displacement,  fana  are  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  '  downcast '  shaft  in  some 
cases.  There  are  several  kinds  of  centrifu- 
gal fans,  but  the  main  essential  Is  to 
secure  great  speed  with  a  minimubi  of 
weight  and  size.  In  furnishing  an  indis- 
pensable Volume  of  freah  air  to  the  word- 
ings at  all  times,  calculationa  mnat  include 
the  presence  or  absence  of  gases.  In  order 
that  all  the  workings  may  be  supplied 
with  fresh  air,  it  becomes  neceaaary  to 
split  or  divide  the  current  at  different 
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polBte  in  Its  patk  and  convey  it  dirwfly 
to  the  placM  wtMn  it  it  DwkM.  It  ia 
farther  oeceaMry  to  prevent  the  miainf 
of  an  Intake  enrrent  with  a  return  car 
rent ;  thia  ia  done  by  poaaing  one  current 
over  the  other  by  meana  of  an  airHrroaaing, 
and  proriding  temporary  partitiona, 
•  bratticea,'  conatructed  with  wood  or  with 
wood  and  cloth,  in  caeca  where  the  intake 
and  return  airwaya  imaa  along  the  aame 
eS>M|af^  thoa  aeparating  the  cnrrenta. 
Where  the  workinga  reach  great  distancca 
from  the  ahaft,  very  powerful  ventilating 
fana  mnet  be  uaed  to  overcome  air  reeiat- 
ance  and  from  280  to  BOO  H.  P.  cnginea 
are  employed. 

LighUmg  fills  an  important  part  in  the 
operation  of  collieries.  In  mines  that  are 
free  from  gas  naked  lights  may  be  used ; 
oil  lamps  are  commonly  used  in  some 
parts  ofEurope,  but  electricity  is  fast  dia* 
placing  it. 

Oaa  conatitutea  a  great  haaard  to  work- 
era  in  coal  minea.     Explosions  due  to  a 
andden  releaae  of  atored-np  gaa  in  coal 
Baasses,  '  blowera '  as  they  are  called,  are 
often  riven  off  at  high  tension  and  are  too 
great  for  dilution  by  the  ventilating  cur- 
rent.    Methane,  marsh  gas,  or  fire-damp, 
isthe  chief  gas  to  be  provided  against 
When  diluted  in  from  four  to  twelve  times 
its  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  it  is  ex- 
Hosive,  but  it  buns  quietly  when  the  air 
dilution  ia  greater  or  less  t  an  the  pro- 
pott'ons  mentioned.    Coal  dust  also  con- 
■tl^iea  a  serious  danger  in  dry  mines. 
AltDough  it  is  not  likely  to  be  ignited  by 
a  naked  light  or  fiame,  it  may  explode, 
even,  though  not  usually,  in  the  altsence 
of  gas.    Against  such  dangers  constant 
precaution    is   exercised,    and    protective 
measures  are  always  under  consiaeration. 
'  4mping.    In  different  mines  the  pump- 
ing of  the  water  is  of  greater  or  less  con- 
cern, depending  on  the  depth  of  the  work- 
ings.   To  keep  the  workings  free  of  water 
it  ia  drawn  off  into  the  shafts  and  from 
wei'i   pumped   to   the   surface.      Where, 
however,  there  ia  but  a  small  qiantity  it 
is  raised  in  tanks  operated  with  the  cage 
or  independently  of  it.     Sometimes  the 
water  is  removed  by  syphoning,  but  this 
method,  as  well  aa  that  by  tank  removal, 
ia  quite  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
the  method  of  continuous  pumping.    For 
this   purpose   an   engine   at   the   surface 
operates  rods  that  pass  down  the  shaft  to 
the  pumps,  or  the  water  may  he  forced 
to  the  surface  by  meano  of  steam,  com- 
pressed air,  hydraulic  pressure,  or  electric 
pumps  set  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.    To 
bring  the  water  from  the  workings  to  the 
ahaft  8  bottom  pumps  are  also  employed, 
of  which  there  are  several  designs. 
For  tbt  tranamiaaion  of  power  to  the 


workings  oat  ia  made  ttt  ataaa  or  w_ 
pressed  air,  or  water  under  preason  li 
pipea,  electricity,  or  wooden  or  iron  rods 
Steam  power  ia  generally  osed,  bowmrer, 
to  dpemtti  the  winding  and  haaling  aa' 
chinery,  but  it  Is  less  advantogeooab 
used  in  tranamitting  underground  power 
Compreaaed  air  ia  a  deairahle  agent  tot 
cutting,  drilling,  hauUng  and  panpini 
machines,  but  it  offers  the  disadvantMM 
of  gKMiter  cost  and  low  eilciency.  Hy. 
draulic  pressure  ia  made  uae  of  alao  bi 
underground  pumping  aa  a  meana  oi 
transmitting  power.  A  system  of  endlea* 
wire  ropes  or  chaina  operated  from  the 
surface  haa  likewiae  been  used  for  under- 
ground haulinc,  aa  well  aa  to  operate 
dvnamoa  and  drive  ventilating  fana.  But 
eleotridty  is  displacing  other  powera  for 
underaround  work,  aa  weU  aa  for  ventilat- 
ing, lighting  and  hauling.  It  haa  itit 
drawbacka  in  the  liability  of  sparking  at 
the  motor  and  of  short  circuiting,  but  ex- 
perience and  care  minimiae  theae  and  its 
naployment  ia  rapidly  extending  in  col- 
liery working. 

X.  ^^*'*9.  As  the  coal  leavea  the  tipple 
it  falla  on  screens  which  sort  it  into  va- 
rious siaea,  after  which  it  is  carried  on  a 
long  travelling  belt,  three  to  five  feet  wide, 
and  ia  then  sorted  by  hand  and  the  waste 
removed.  The  gradea  usual  in  the  Ameri< 
can  market  are :  rice,  pea,  chestnut,  stove, 
egg,  broken  and  steam  sizes.  There  are 
also  buckwheat,  which  ia  smaller  than 
pea,  and  cherry,  whidi  is  larger.  CJoal  is 
■o™etiniea  put  through  a  washing  process, 
which  is  effected  by  conveying  it  by 
bucket-elevator  to  a  stream  of  water,  or 
by  passing  a  stream  of  water  through  and 
over  the  coal  which  haa  been  placed  in  a 
trough  or  tank.  By  thia  means  the  dirt, 
being  heavier,  sinka  to  the  bottom,  while 
"S,?*"'  passes  away  with  the  water. 

The  moat  extensive  coal  fields  in  the 
world  are  located  in  the  United  States. 
Ita  distribution  in  quantitiea  of  commer- 
cial value  extends  to  twenty-eight  States 
and  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  Anthracite 
is  produced  only  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  last  two  furnish- 
ing only  about  100,000  tons  per  year.  The 
statea  in  which  bituminoua  coal  is  worked 
are:  Alabama,  Arkansaa,  California. 
Colorado,  ^rgia,  IdahoTlllinoib,  Indi 
ana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Michiaan,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Mex- 
ico, North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
9"|0"ur«°"»ylT«o**i  Tenneaaee,  Ttexas. 
Utah,  Virginia,  Waslungton,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Wyoming.  The  chief  producing 
of  these  are  Pennsylvania,  yielding  over 
one-third  of  the  total  production.  West 
Virginia,  over  one-seventh,  Illinois,  nearly 
one-ninth,  and  Ohio,  nearly  oae-twelfth, 
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tkt  Umi  tkne  toMtker  jltMina  •  Uttl* 
orar  BlBt-teBtba  of  Um  orodnct  of  Pran* 
■ylraiiia.     Th«   total,   io    long   (una,   of 
aiithndt«_7l«Ided    by    PcnnsylTania    in 
leiB  WH  m4Be.836,  and  in  Taloe,  |184.- 
653,488.     The   ■ggrcgate   output  in   the 
United  States  of  bituminoua  in  the  aam* 
7e»r  included  brown  coal  and  lignite,  and 
the  unall  output  of  anthracite  outside  of 
Penniylvania  waa  442,826.426  abort  tone, 
of  the  Talne  of  $802,037,688.    It  may  be 
noted  that  of  the  cual-b«*ariug  formationa 
in  the  four  great  producing  States  men- 
tioned,   Illinoia    possesses    about    42.000 
square  miles.  West  Virginia.  17,000,  Penn- 
sylvania,   15,800,   and   Ohio,   12.000,   to- 
cether  about  87.000  out  of  a  toUl  coal- 
bearj^  area  in  the  United  States  of  about 
260.000    square    miles,    and    that    their 
annual  output  ia  oTer  two-thirda  of  the 
total  Tield  of  the  United   Statea.     The 
other  important  producing  Statea  ar^  In- 
diana, about  16,000,000  tone,   Alabama, 
14.000.000.   Kentucky,   13,00a000,    Colo- 
rado, 10,600,000,  Iowa,  7,000,000,  Wyom- 
ing, 6,7002pOO,  Tenneaaee,  6,800,000,  and 
Virginia,  5,800.000. 

€k>mparing  the  yield  of  the  United 
Statea  with  that  of  Europe,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Great  Britain  only  approaches  with 
a  total  of  300,000,000  tons  Gi  1914,  while 
Germany  furnished  in  the  same  year  176,- 
000,000  tons.  France,  Russia  and  Bel- 
gium each  have  large  co«l-b«iring  areas, 
the  product  of  which  has  been  of  great 
importance  in  contributing  to  their  manu- 
facturing  and  industrial  progress.  China, 
Japan  and  India  also  contain  large  coal 
fields,  in  all  almost  equal  to  the  coal- 
bearing  area  of  the  United  States.  Dia* 
cusaioos  are  frequently  recurring  as  to  the 

feriod  of  exhaustion  of  the  coal  supply, 
n  the  United  States,  broadly  apeaking, 
the  reaourcea  are  so  great  that  auch  a 
crisia  need  not  be  very  seriously  consid- 
ered. Bat  in  Europe,  where  the  reserves 
are  so  ranch  less,  tne  subject  has  created 
serious  discussion  and  official  investiga- 
tion. 

Coal-plants.  !?<=?  plants  ••  have  bgr 
ww»«  ^Mua««,    ^j|g|p    remains    formed 

coal,  chiefly  allied  to  the  ferns,  lycopods, 
and  h'  rse-tails.    See  Coal. 
f!nn.1  Tar   o'  Qas-tab,  a  substance  ob- 
uuai  xar,  ^^^^  j^-^^  distiUaUon  of 

coal  for  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
gas,  a  dark-colorod  m've  or  less  viacid 
mass,  consisting  principally  of  oily  hydro- 
carbons. It  passes  over  with  the  gas  into 
the  condensers  along  with  ammonia  liquor, 
but  being  heavier  than  the  latter,  it  is 
easily  separated  fnnn  it  when  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  stand.  It  was  formerly  of 
comparatively  little  use;   but  in   recent 


yaara  a  great  nuaabar  of  ndnble  prodoeli 
have  been  derived  tram  It  bf  dlatUlatku, 
such  as  ammonia,  aapktka.  eranaote,  mf 
boiio  add  and  benxeae,  wMk  it  ia  also  tka 
aouree  of  the  whol«  amiai  ol  aBlUaa  «don, 
and  other  dyea,  of  aJiMutmt,  aaUeyUe  add. 
•te. 

Coanza  i!i.*"'»'"fk  •  !««••»*▼«  oi 
CoaitArtaiwy,  g-^^Xi^plI- 

caliber,  uaed  for  the  armament  of  p«raw- 
nent  worlw,  chiefly  oo  the  aeaooaat  Thair 
carnagea  do  not  aubaanre  the  porpoasa  of 
tranaportati(w.  Four  ayatema  oT  mmmt- 
ing  are  uaed  with  auch  artillery,  1.  e..  tho 
dlsspaeaHn^-.  the  tmret',  tha  tar6«(l*- 
and  the  moriar-eorrioge. 

In  tho  United  Sutea  theae  gone  eoaati- 
tute  the  only  ayatem  of  pennanent  fortl- 
fieation.  For  purposea  of  adminiatratloo 
and  inatniction  the  ooaat  artillery  trf  the 
continental  United  SUtea  la  organised 
into  three  diatriets — the  North  Atlantic, 
including  all  the  forts  from  Maine  to  New 
York  harbor,  induaive ;  the  South  Atlaa* 
tic,  induding  thoae  from  Delaware  Bay 
to  Texas,  inclusive ;  and  the  South  PrndMa, 
indudinr  Jtoso  from  Oalifonda  to  WaA- 
ingto>..  inclusive.  These  districts  ara  com- 
manded by  colonels  of  the  Cwnt  ArttBnT 
Corps  or  by  brisadierfenerak  appoiatM 
from  that  branch  of  tne  U.  S.  A.  Tha 
forts  of  each  harbor  arc  groapad  into 
commanda  called  Coaat  Defoiaea.  eadk 
deaignated  by  the  name  of  the  hanwr  oa 
which  loeatH.  In  the  outlying  poaaw 
aiona  of  the  United  Statea  the  aeaooaat 
forta  are  organised  into  aeparate  ooaat 
defenses.  The  Coaat  Artillery  Corpa  is 
that  part  of  the  U.  S.  A.  which  is  engaged 
in  serving  the  seaeoast  guna. 

Coast  Defense,  f^^T^^^JS 

against  hostile  attack  along  its  coast- 
lines. In  nrovidiig  such  defense  a  nation 
will  consiaer  not  only  the  safety  of  its 
territory,  but  also  the  security  of  its  com- 
mercial interests.  In  any  system  of  coast 
defense  a  good  navy  is  the  most  important 
feature ;  and  so  essential  is  it  consigned, 
that  all  other  means  are  regarded  as  ad- 
juncts or  auxiliaries  of  the  navy.  Along 
a  well-defended  coast,  in  suitaue  plaeea, 
are  stations  or  points  of  support  where  is 
stored  the  requisite  material  for  building 
equipping,  repairing,  and  supplying  naval 
vessels,  and  where  provision  is  made  for 
furnishing  men  when  additional  force  ia 
needed.  Forts  are  buUt  in  plaeea  where 
the  coast  artillery  may  co-operate  with 
the  navy  in  obstructing  the  adTwioe  of 
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an  enemy  intendiac  to  capture  a  city  or 
to  invade  the  c-ountry;  woere  their  guna 
may  command  the  entrance  to  a  harbor 
or  other  approach  by  water;  wherever 
they  may  cnpple  the  enemy's  attack  on 
the  defensire  fleet,  leaving  it  fr<>e  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  turn ;  where  forts  may 
amist  each  other  and  co-operate  in  re- 
pelling an  invasion  or  preventing  a  block- 
ade  or  a  bombardment:  whern  minor 
channels  of  approach  may  be  closed  or 
guarded,  thus  enabling  the  navy  to  give 
entire  attention  to  I  he  main  chanufl,  etc. 
Torpedo-boats,  harbor-mines  and  the 
searchlight  are  all  valuable  aids  for  the 
forts.  The  unfortified  coant,  as  well  as 
the  land  approaches  to  cities,  niuHt  be 
defended  in  time  of  war  by  whatever 
means  are  at  command.  National  policy 
determines  the  character  and  extent  of 
coast  defense,  and  long-continued  friendly 
relations  with  other  countries  may  make 
extensive  protection  unnecessary. 

The  history  of  modem  coast  defense 
in  the  United  States  l)eg{ns  with  the  erea- 
tiou  of  the  Oun  Foundry  Board  in  1884, 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  so-called 
Endicott  Board  in  1886.  In  its  final  re- 
port the  Endicott  Board  fullv  and  clearly 
set  forth  the  general  principles  governing 
coast  defense,  and  elaborated  a  suitable 
system.  The  changed  conditions  since 
1886,  due  to  the  development  of  guns, 
smokeless  powder,  and  all  kinds  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  made  it  advisable  to  revise 
the  Hi  stem  of  the  Endicott  Board,  and  the 
National  Coast  Defense  Board,  composed 
of  distinguished  army  and  navy  officers, 
under  the  presidency  of  W.  11.  Taft,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  was  convened.  This 
board,  known  as  the  Taft  Board,  sub- 
mitted its  report  early  in  1906.  The  Taft 
Board  recommended  the  fortification  of 
29  ports  in  the  United  States  (7  more 
than  under  the  plans  of  the  Endicott 
Board),  6  in  the  insular  possessions,  and 
2  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Coast  Ouard  Service,   ^-  ^-  *^® 

vworaw  u  u«iA w  wvi  w  avw)  name  ap- 
plied to  the  service  created  by  an  act  of 
Congress  in  1915,  merging  the  Revenue 
Cutter  and  Life-saving  Services  of  the 
United  States.  In  general  the  duties  of 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  which  de- 
volved upon  the  Coast  Guard,  were :  As- 
sistance of  vessels  in  distress;  co-opera- 
tion with  the  navy  when  directed  by  the 
President;  destruction  of  derelicts  and 
other  menaces  to  navigation;  protection 
of  the  customs  revenue;  enforcement  ot 
the  navigation  and  other  laws  governing 
merchant  vessels  and  motor  boats ;  inter- 
mtional  patrol  of  the  ice  fields  in  the 
North  Atlantic;  regulation  and  policing 
of  regattas  and  manne  parades ;  enforce- 


mmt  of  laws  relating  to  aadwrage  of 
vessels,  neutrality,  quarantine,  and  unmi- 
gratic^  laws ;  suppression  of  mutinies  on 
board  merchant  vessels:  protection  of 
game,  and  the  seal  and  other  fisheries  in 
Alaska;  suppression  of  illegal  traffic  in 
firearms,  ammunition,  and  spirits  in 
Alaska;  medical  aid  to  seamen  of  the 
deep-sea-fishing  fleets. 

Coast   and   Geodetic   Survey, 

a  scientific  department  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  geodetic  and  hydrugraphic  sur- 
veys to  determine  the  coast-line ;  of  mak- 
ing charts  of  harbors  and  tide  waters, 
and  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  along  the 
coast ;  of  indicating  positions  for  the  erec- 
tion of  lighthouses;  and  the  malting  of 
various  meteorological  and  other  observa- 
tions. It  extends  its  observations  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  as  serviceable  to  navi- 
gation. 

Coast  Mountains,  ^^^^"^  Range,  a 

wwt>»  M^wuMiiuAua,  range  or  series 
of  ranges  extending  along  the  west  of 
California,  Oregon,  Washinigton  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  rising  to  the  heiglit 
of  ll,tX>0  feet. 

CaaMtvji%^  TraAp  or  CoASTixa 
voasiwisc  xraae,    r^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^, 

time  commerce  between  ports  of  the  same 
country,  usually  limited  by  law  to  ships 
of  domestic  ownership.  The  coastwise 
trade  of  Great  Britain  is  not  so  limited, 
but  that  of  Canada  is  limited  to  British- 
built  vessels,  and  that  of  the  United 
States  to  American  vessels  (vessels  built 
within  the  United  States,  forfeited  for 
breach  of  laws,  or  captured  in  war).  Thi' 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States,  al- 
ways of  great  importance  because  of  the 
enormous  coast-line,  was  stimulated  by 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  191o. 

Coatbridge  ^^:^,fj^,^  U^^shiil 

0%  miles  east  of  Glasgow.  The  district 
abounds  in  coal  and  ironstone,  and  the 
place  is  a  thriving  town,  supported  chiefly 
by  the  ironworks,  engineering  establish- 
ments, etc.,  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop. 
(1911)  43,287. 

ClnfLf^avill^  (kotsVil),  a  borough  of 
VOaiesvilie  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 38  miles  w.  of  Philadelphia.  It 
has  roiling  miiU,  steel  plants,  silk  and 
woolen  mills,  etc.  Pop.  11,084. 
Coati  "''  COATI-MONDI  (kO'a-ti  mun- 
'  di),  a  name  of  South  American 
plantigrade  carnivorous  mammals,  of  the 
genus  Nasua,  belonging  to  the  Ursids  or 
bears,  but  recalling  rather  the  raccoon  or 
civets,  and  having  a  long  proboscis  or 
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■oont  P»«y  fe«d  on  worm»,  iD«ects.  and 
the  unaller  quadrupeds. 

Coftt  of  Anns.  ^  -^'■«"«  "n^  ^^^ 

Coat  of  Mail,  f.  P^f^  of  armor  in 
,  ^,         ,        '   the  form  of  a  shirt, 

coosiitinc  of  a  network  of  iron  or  steel 

rincs,  or  of  small  laminte  or  platea, 
usually  of  tempered  iron,  laid  over  each 
other  like  the  scales  of  a  lish,  and  fas- 
tened to  a  strong  linen  or  leather  jacket. 
Cobalt  <^"''*»lt;  G.  kobalt,  kobolt,  the 

J'  "  same  word  as  kobold.  a  goblin, 
the  demon  of  the  mines,  so  called  by 
miners  because  cobalt  was  troublesome 
to  miners,  and  at  tirst  its  value  was  not 
known),  a  metal  with  the  symb.  Co, 
specific  gravity  8.5,  of  a  grayish-white 
color,  very  brittle,  of  a  fine  close  grain, 
compact,  but  easily  reducible  to  powder. 
It  crystallizes  in  parallel  bundles  of 
needles.  It  is  never  found  in  a  pure  state, 
but  usually  as  an  oxide,  or  combined  with 
arsenic!  or  its  acid,  with  sulphur,  iron, 
etc.  Its  ores  are  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing species,  viz.,  arsenical  cobalt,  of  a 
white  color,  passing  to  steel  gray;  its 
texture  is  granular,  and  when  heated  it 
exhales  the  odor  of  garlic ;  gray  cobalt,  a 
compound  of  cobalt,  arsenic,  iron  and 
sulphur,  of  a  white  color,  with  a  tinge 
of  red;  its  structure  is  foliated,  and  its 
crystals  have  a  cube  for  their  primitive 
form ;  sulphide  of  cobalt,  compact  and 
massive  in  its  structure;  oaeidc  of  cobalt, 
brown  or  brownish  black,  generally  fri- 
iil.le  and  earthy;  sulphate  and  arsenate 
of  I'ohalt,  both  of  a  red  color,  the  former 
soluble  in  water.  The  great  use  of  cobalt 
is  to  give  a  permanent  bine  color  to 
ffla?4s  and  enamels  upon  metals,  porcelain, 
ami  earthenwares. 

i;nhn1f  ^    town    of    Ontario   province, 
''""**''M'anada.      Pop.     (I'.Ul)     .-yj-JI*. 
Cobalt-blue.  *  compound  of  alumina 
.  *"^»  and  oxide  of  cobalt. 

'I'lming  a   beautiful  and  useful  pigment. 

Cobalt-erreen.  *.  Pe'njanent  green 
.  .,  J*  '.  pigment    prepared    hv 

l>mipitating  a  mixture  of  the  sulphatea 
■  if  zine  and  cobalt  with  carbonate  of 
sodium  and  igniting  the  precipitate 

Coban  <''^:^'","'\'  .°'  ^'"^"a  paz,  a 

"""  cathedral  city,  state  of  and  00 
miles  northeast  of  Guatemala.  It  is  the 
•  enter  of  a  rich  coffee  and  cane  producing 
region,  and  a  trade  in  hides,  skins,  rub- 
I'er  and  sarsaparilla.  Pop.  about  MI.OtK). 
Cobbett  (kob'lx't).  Wn-LiAM,  an  Rng- 
,  ""  lish  writer  and  politician, 
was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  publican 
at  Farnham  in  Burrey,  and  bom  there 
on  March  9,  1782.  In  178.S  he  sought 
nw  way  to  liondon  and  obtained  a  sit- 
uation as  copyint<cleirk  to  an  attorney, 


bnt   after   nine   montha   he   enlisted   in 
the  54th   Foot,  and  shortly  after  went 
with  the  regiment  to  Nova  Scotia.     His 
regular    habits    and    attention    to    his 
duties  soon  brought  him  promotion,  and 
he  was  sergeant-major  when  the  regiment 
four   years    after    returned    to    England 
(1791).    During  his  service  in  the  army 
Cobbett  had  employed  all  his  spare  time 
in    improving    his    education.      He    now 
obtained  his  discbarge,  married,  and  pro- 
ceeded   to    America    to   commence    as    a 
political  writer.     Under  the  signature  of 
'  Peter  Porcupine '  he  wrote  papers  and 
pamphlets  of  a  strongly  anti-republican 
tendency.     In  June,  1800,  he  sailed  for 
England,  and  on  his  arrival  started  first 
the  Porcupine,  a  daily  paper,  which  had 
small  success,  then  the  Weeklv  Political 
Regitter,   which    soon   acquired   a  great 
circulation.      The   Register   had    started 
as  a  Tory  paper  in  support  of  Pitt,  but 
gradually  changed  its  politics  till  it  be- 
came   known    as    the    most    daring    and 
uncompromising  of  the  government's  op- 
ponents.    Three  times  heavily  fined   for 
libel,   Cobbett   continued    his   attacks   on 
the  government,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat   to  the 
United   States    (1817),   transmitting   his 
articles  regularly,  however,  for  the  Beg- 
tster.     In  1819  he  returned  to  England, 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get 
into    Parliament   for  Coventry.      About 
the  same  period  he  commenced  a  series  of 
papers  entitled  /Jural  Rides,  afterwards 
reprinted,    which   contain    charming   pic- 
tures  of   English    country    scenery,    and 
?''*,?iS??16  "^^  ^^^  of  his  productions. 
In  1824-27  appeared  his  History  oj  the 
Reformation,  in  which  he  vilifies  (jueen 
Elizabeth  and  the  leading  reformers.    On 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832  he 
was  returned  as  member  for  Oldham,  but 
was  indifferently  successful  in  the  house. 
He  die»l  June  18.  ISi'i.     Cobbett  Is  also 
the  author  of  a  Parliamentary  Ilistory  of 
Kufiland  from  the  Conquest  to  180,1:  Ad- 
rifc  to  Young  .Urn  and  Women;  Village 
hcn»onH,  et<\     He  wrote  in  a  pure  and 
vigorous  Rhglish  style,  and  his  writings 
contain    minh    useful    information,    and 
show    a    sound    judgment    wherever    the 
matter    did    not    go    beyond    his    strong 
practical  sense. 

Cobbold,  2?*°'''^  Spenceb  (1828- 
'86),  an  English  botanist 
and  anatomist,  horn  at  Ipswich,  Suffolk 
county.  After  a  preliminary  study  of 
anatomy,  he  took  the  regular  medienl 
course  at  the  Edinburgh  University,  grad- 
uating m  1851.  He  was  appointed  lec- 
turer on  botany  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in 
London  in  iai7,  and  later  lectured  on 
Koology  and  comparative  anatomy  at  the 


Cobden 


Cobra  di  Capello 


IfiddleMx  HomitaL  He  mm  lectarer  on 
geolMy  at  tbe  British  Moseum  from  1868 
to  1873.  A  chair  of  hehnintholonr  wai 
created  for  him  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
Odlece,  wliere  he  had  been  profeuor  of 
botany.  He  is  best  ronembered  for  liis 
researelies  in  helmintbology — that  is,  the 
study  of  parasitic  worms  in  man  and  ani- 
mals. His  putdications  include :  EntozoUt 
Tapeworma,  Human  Paraaitet,  etc. 

vwwuvu      jjgjj  politician^  thg  .  apostle  of 
free  trade,'  bom  In  Sussex  in  1804 ;  died 
at  London  in  1865.     After  receiving  a 
very  meager  education  he  was  taken  as  an 
apprentice  into  a  warehouse  in  London 
Mousing  to  his  uncle,  and  in  this  situa- 
tion be  rapidly  made  up  for  the  defects 
of  his   education  by  his  own   diligence. 
In  1830,  being  left  by  the  failure  of  his 
uncle  to  his  own  resources,  along  with 
some  relatives  he  started  a  cotton  manu- 
factory in  Manchester,  which  in  a  few 
yeara    was    very    successful      His    first 
PCMitical  writing  was  a  pamphlet  on  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and   America,   which  was 
foUowed  by  another  on  Russia.    In  both 
of  these  he  gave  clear  utterance  to  the 
political    views    to    which    he    continued 
through  his  life  rigidly  to  adhere,  advocat- 
ing non-intervention  in  the  disputes  of 
other  nations,  and  maintaining  it  to  be 
the   only    proper   object   of   the   foreign 
pohcy     of    ihigland    to    increase    and 
■trengthen  her  connections  with  foreign 
countries  in  the  way  of  trade  and  peace- 
ful intercourse.    Having  Joined  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League,  formed  in  1838,  it  was 
chiefly  the  extraordinary  activity  of  Cob- 
den.   tocether    with    Bright    and    other 
sealous  fellow-worlcers,  which  won  victory 
for    the    movement      In    1841    Cobden 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Stock- 
port, and  after  several  years  of  unwearied 
efforts  at  last  induced  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
then  prime  minister,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  a  measure 
which  became  law  in  1846.    Next  year  be 
was  chosen  member  for  the  W.  Riding  of 
York,    a   constituency    which'  he    repre- 
sented for  ten  years.    His  business,  once 
highly  prosperous,  had  suifered  while  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  agitation,  and  as 
a  compensation  fo-  tbe  loss  he  had  thns 
sustained    a    national    subscription    was 
made,  and  a  sum  of  about  $3{{0,000  pre- 
sented  to   him.      Cobden   continued   his 
labors  as  an  advocate  of  parliamentary 
reform,  economy,  and  retrenchment,  and 
a  policy  of  non-intervention,   in   all  of 
which  he  found  a  firm  and  ready  ally  in 
BriAt  both  being  strong  opponents  of 
uie  Crimean  war.    In  18B9  he  was  diosen 
nbtr  for  Bochdale,  and  was  oifarad. 


for  the  second  time,  a  place  in  the 
government,  but  again  preferred  to  keep 
his  independent  position.  He  refused 
also  a  baronetcy  and  several  other  digni- 
ties. His  last  great  work  was  the  com- 
mercial treaty  which  he  was  the  means 
of  bringing  about  between  Britain  and 
France  in  1860.  During  his  later  years 
he  lived  a  great  deal  in  retirement 
Cobden  Glnb.    *°  association  formed 

death  of  Mr.  Cobden,  mainly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Pot- 
ter, for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
growth  and  diffusion  of  those  economical 
and  political  principles  with  which  Mr. 
Cobden's  name  is  associated.  The  Cob- 
den Club  has  distributed  a  vast  number 
of  books  and  pamphlets. 
Cobiia  (kS-Bs'**),  or  Puerto  La  Mar, 
«»"  a  seaport  formerly  of  Bolivia, 
now  in  tbe  territory  of  Antofagasta, 
Chile.  Its  population  has  fallen  off  from 
about  4000  to  less  than  500. 
Coble.  2'  Cot?"  (kobl),  a  low,  flat- 
»  floored  boat  with  a  square  stem, 
used  in  salmon-fishery. 
CoblenZ  (kO'blents;  anciently  Oonfiu- 
^.  „        entea,  from  its  situation  at 

tbe  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle), 
Of  Koblenz,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital 
of  Rhenish  Prassia,  finely  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  angle  bt-- 
tw,een  it  and  the  Moselle,  opposite  the 
fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  which,  prior 
to  the  Europeau  war,  1914-18,  was  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  Germany  and  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  100,000  men. 
American  troops  began  the  occupation  of 
J^^Wenz  and  Ehrenbreitstein  December  10, 
1018,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
armistice.  Tbe  new  part  of  the  town  in 
well  built  with  broad  streets  and  fine 
squares.  The  palace  of  the  Elector  of 
Treves  was  later  used  as  a  Prussian  royal 
r^idence.  The  industries  of  Coblenz  are 
wines,  ships,  hats,  pianos.  Pop.  56,487. 
Cobnut.    *  ^'*®  variety  of  the  haxel- 

'  nut. 
Cobourer  (^a'burg),  a  port  of  Canada, 
r,  ^  ^  Z,  province  of  Ontario,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  69  miles  e.  by  N.  of  Toronto.  It 
is  well  built,  has  sundry  manufactures, 
Po*   a9in'^567S°^  *°  increasing  trade. 

Cobra  di  Capello  ^i^'^r^J'  l^^^'t^ 

»  *i.  1.  j,»  ^,^  ^  16 :  that  is, '  snake 
°l  tne  bpod'),  the  Portuguese  name  of 
the  hooded  or  spectacled  snake  Naia 
MpmduiHt,  which  is  found  in  Southern 
Asia,  a  closely  allied  species  {Nata 
haje),  also  called  cobra,  or  asp,  being 
found  in  Egypt  It  is  called  spectacled 
snake  from  a  singular  marking  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  iridle  ita  other  nam* 


Mnxg 


Coeoiu 


'■vF^fS  ^'*"'  i*"*  remarkable  manner  In 
wUdi  it  mreada  out  ita  skin  on  the  Bides 
px  the  Mck  and  head  when  disturbed  or 
iiiiUted,  raldnc  the  anterior  part  of  its 
body  ao  as  to  appear  to  stand  erect,  and 
expanding  its  hood.     So  exceedinsly  poi- 
L'onous  is  its  bite  that  in  numerous  in- 
stances death  has  followed  within  a  few 
ninutes,    and    under    ordinary    circum- 
stances a  few  hours  is  the  longest  term 
where  prompt   measures  have  not  been 
taken.    But  indeed  recovery  rarely  takes 
place,    though    injection    of   potash    into 
the.  Terns  is  said   to  be  a  remedy.     In 
India  thousands  of  natives  lose  their  lives 
yearly  through  cobra  bites.    Its  food  con- 
sists of  small  reptiles,  birds,  frogs,  fishes 
(being  an  excellent  swimmer),  etc.     Its 
great  enemy  is  the  ichneumon.    It  is  one 
of  the   snakes   that   the  snake-charmers 
perform  tricks  with. 

Cobnrsr  (k<>'b«rg),  a  town  of  Qer- 
M  c  *^  many,  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Saxe-Goburg-Gotha,  finely  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Its,  106  miles 
X.  by  K.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.     The 

6uk?^f  ''aixiftif.l;™  0%?"'"'^  "J  **»«  COCCO  ^^°'^^^  ?^'  tl»e  name  for  the 
vnie  of  Saxe-Cobur^t-Gotha,  and  on  *'*"'*'*'  corms  of  several  plants  of  the 
an  eminence  overhanging  the  town  the  genus  Colocatia  (order  Araceas).  used  aa 
ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Coburg,  in  food  in  tropical  AmericT^ 
?,  T  fif*  "*'U  .■''own  the  rooms  occupied  GoGGOStenB  (kok-os'te-us),  a  genus  of 
wiK^SJ*'*JI:J'i"°f  ^!f  concealment  here,  »^0CC0SieU8  \^^^  fi,hes  of  the  OM 
with  his  bedstead  and  pulpit    The  Duke  «  -    -      •  •  .v*  _  "•«   v^"» 

of  Edinburgh  has  a  residence  here, 
toburg  has  various  manufactures,  also 
oxtenttve  breweries.    Pop.  (1905)  22,489 


influence  on  a  erystalUaable  alkaloid 
ttUed  eocotne  (CuH>tNO«),  which,  beddea 
having  effects  similar  to  the  leaf,  poa- 
■eawa  valuable  anasthetie  propertiaa. 
Applied  to  the  skin  cocaine  has  little  ef- 
fect, but  applied  to  mocona  membranea 
in  t^e  form  of  a  solution  of  the  hydro* 
moride,  it  produces  complete  local  «af»- 
thesia,  lastmg  for  about  ten  minutes.  It 
is  much  used  in  operations  oo  the  eyes, 
nose,  tonsils  and  throat,  etc  It  is  also 
administered  hypodermically  for  such  mi- 
nor operations  as  the  amputation  of  a 
finger,  etc.  The  stimulating  effect  which 
the  drug  produces  en  the  brain  tends  to 
the  formation  of  the  cocaine  habit,  which 
completely  undermines  the  nervous  aya- 
tm.  Stringent  laws  governing  the  sale 
of  cocaine  have  been  enacted. 

Cocaine  (kO-k&n',  kOlca-in).  See  Coco. 

COOCinella  (kok-«i-nel'a),  the  lady- 
a  r  ^  ^.  ^  °"^  «enu8  of  insects. 
See  Ladyhtrd. 

CoOCOlite  (kok'6-llt).      See    Augitt. 


Go  bnr&r.  *  *'"'^  fabnc  of  worsted  and 
■'»"B»  cotton,  or  worsted  and  silk, 
twilled  on  one  side,  for  ladies'  dressep, 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  merino. 

Gobnnr  Feninsnla.  5_  peninsula  on 

o  »»«•,   jjjg  noTth  coast 

of  Anstralia  in  the   Northern  Territory 
of  Southern  Australia. 
Cobweb  (kob'web),    the   web   or  net- 

J"*   work    spun     by    spiders    to 
catch  their  prey. 
Coca  (.(kO'ka),    Erythroxylon    Coca,    a 

South  American  plant,  nat. 
ordor  Erythroxylew.  The  leaf  contains 
a  stimulating  antesthetic,  and  is  chewed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  countries  on  the 
Tacific  side  of  South  America,  mix"d 
with  finely-powdered  chalk.  It  has  effects 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  opium.  A 
small  quantity  of  it  enables  a  person  to 
boar  up  against  fatigue  even  when  re- 
eriving  less  food  than  usual;  and  it  pre- 
vents the  difficulty  of  respiration  ex- 
perienced in  climbing  high  monntains. 
T'sed  in  excess  it  brings  on  various  dis- 
orders, and  the  desire  for  it  increases  so 
much  with  indulgence  that  a  confirmed 
coca-chewer  is  said  never  to  have  been 
leclaimed.     Coca-leaves  depend  for  their 


Red  Sandstone,  having  small  berry-like 
tubercles  studding  the  platM  of  their 
cranial  buckler  anl  body.  It  differs  from 
Cephalaspis  in  having  its  back  and  belly 
both  covered  with  a  cuirass. 

CoCCUllU  C^o^'*-ln»)'  a  genus  of  East 
Indian  menispermaceoos 
plants,  consisting  of  climbers  with  heart- 
shaped  leaves  and  small  flowers.  The 
speoes  are  generally  powerful  bitter 
febrifuges.  The  fruit  of  the  Coeoilut 
Jnatoua  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce,  and  is  sometimes  added  to  malt 
liquors  to  give  bitterness. 

Coccus  (V'."")'  *  8en«8  of  insects 
wvwvuB  qJ  ^^g  ^j^^j.  Hemiptera,  fam- 
ily Goccidn,  or  scale  insects.  The  males 
are  elongated  in  their  form,  have  large 
wings,  and  are  destitute  of  any  obviou* 
means  of  suction;  the  females,  on  the 
contrary,  are  of  a  rounded  or  oval  form, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
have  no  wings,  but  possess  a  beak  or 
sucker,  by  which  they  suck  up  the  juices 
of  the  plants  on  which  they  live.  At 
a  certain  period  of  their  life  the  females 

■^i*?*^'  J?**™?*!^*!?.  *o  **««  plant  or  tree 
which  they  inhabit,  and  remain  thereon 
immovable  during  the  rest  of  their  exist- 
ence. In  this  situation  they  are  impreg- 
nated by  the  male;  after  which  their 
body  increases  considerably,  in  many 
spedea  loaioff  its  original  form  and  Uh 


Goooyx 


Goohin-COdiA 


■nning  that  of  •  gall,  and,  after  d«poal^ 
Ina  the  egn,  dryuf  up  and  formuig  A 
babitation  for  the  young.  Some  of  toeM 
insects  are  troublesome  in  gardens,  plan* 
tations.  and  hot-huuses,  while  others  are 
of  i^reat  value.  For  example,  kermes, 
cocmneal,  lao-lake,  lac-dye,  and  gum-lac 
are  either  the  perfect  inMecta  dried  or 
the  secretions  which  they  form.  Kermes 
consist  of  the  dried  females  of  Coccua 
ilicM,  found  in  great  abundance  upon  a 
species  of  oak  (Qucrcus  voccifira),  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and 
gathered  before  the  eggs  are  hatched.  It 
was  known  as  a  dyestuff  in  the  earliest 
times,  but  has  partly  fallen  into  disuse 
since  the  introduction  of  cochineal. 
Cochineal  consists  of  the  bodies  of  the 
females  of  the  Cocout  cacti,  a  native  of 
Mexico,  which  feeds  on  various  species  of 
cactus,  particularly  on  one  called  nopal 

iOpuntia  coohinillifira) .  See  Cochineal, 
ac,  and  China  Warn.  Spherical  bac- 
teria are  also  called  cocci. 
•GOCOVX  (l(ok'8iliB)i  in  anatomy,  an 
•  assemblage  of  small  bones 
constituting  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
backbone,  consisting  of  the  last  four 
vertebrjB,  in  a  rudimentary  form,  co- 
ossified.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  and 
convexo-concave.  It  is  the  homologue  in 
man  of  the  tail  in  animals. 

Ck)cliabainba  lkoc!>-a-bamT)a),  * 

wvvua.ufuuwc»  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  interior  of 
Bolivia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Coch- 
abamba,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  8435 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a 
good  trade  and  considerable  manu- 
factures. Pop.  21,886. — The  province 
has  an  area  of  26,810  sq.  miles;  p<yp. 
328,163.' 

Cochin  (kO'chin),  a  seaport  of  Hin- 
www«Mu  tiustan,  Malabar  district,  Mad- 
ras Presidency,  on  a  small  island;  a  pic- 
turesque place  with  many  quaint  old 
Dutch  buildings.  Its  h^trbor,  although 
sometimes  inaccessible  d-iriug  the  8.  w. 
monsoon,  is  the  best  on  this  coast.  Its 
trade,  how<»v  .  '-as  for  some  years  beeu 
declining.  i  was  one  of  the  first 

places  in  Inoio  .isited  by  Europeans.  In 
1502  Vasco  da  Gama  established  a  fac- 
tory, and  soon  after  Albuquerque  built  a 
fort ;  he  also  died  here  in  1524.  In  1663 
the  Dutch  took  the  place,  in  1795  the 
British.  Pop.  (1901)  19,274.  See  also 
next  article. 

Cochin.  *  •'?*^'  native  state  of  India, 
*  on  the  B.  w.  or  Malabar  coast, 
connected  with  the  Presidency  of  Madras, 
intersected  by  numerous  rapid  streams 
descending  from  the  Western  Ohants.  and 
having  several  shallow  lakes  or  back- 
waters along  the  'oast.  Chief  products: 
timber  and  rice.     The  rajah  has  to  pay 


$100,000  annaaUr  to  tba  Indian  mmat- 
ment  Area,  1361  aq.  ailea ;  oap.  ilOQl), 
815,200,  of  whom  about  150^  ware 
Christians,  partly  btloniiaf  to  tba 
Jacobite  and  Neitorian  cEiuciiea  eatab- 
lished  here  in  early  times.  The  capital 
is  Emakolam.  Formerly  Cochin  Was  tli« 
capital,  a  town  on  the  Travancore 
estuary,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  British 
town  of  Cochin  (which  see). 

Cochin-CIuna  (ka'chfn-chrna).   a 
o«o  v«uun   country  forming  part 
of  the  peninsula   of  Southeastern   Asia, 
and    formerly     regarded    as    comprising 
the   whole    of   Anam    (which   see)    and 
Lower    or    French    Cochin-China.      The 
latter  belonged  to  Anam  till,  in  1863,  a 
portion  of  it  was  finally  ceded  to  France 
after  a  war  occasioned  by  the  persecution 
of   French   missionaries;    other   portions 
were    gradually    acquired,    the    territory 
obtained  covering  23,0i£j  aq.  miles,  with 
a   populaUon   of  2,968,529.     It   is  now 
organised    in    departments,    prefectures, 
subprefectures  and  cantons.     The  north- 
ern   and    eastern    parts    arc    hilly,    but 
the    rest    of    the    territ*)ry    consists    al- 
most entirely  of  well-watered,  low,  allu- 
vial land.     In  the  low  and  wet  grounds 
much  rice  is  grown.    In  the  more  elevated 
districts  are  grown  tobacco,  sugar-cane, 
maize,    indigo    and    betel.      Among    the 
otpr„products  are  tea,  gums,  cocoanut 
oil,  silk,  spices.     The  climate  is  hot  and 
uusuited  for  Europeans.     Industrial  arts 
are  as  yet  limited  among  the  natives. 
But  they  excel  in  the  use  of  wood,  of 
which  tteir  temples,  ptagodas,  and  tombs 
are  built,  being  ornamented  with  elabo- 
rate carving.     They  live  in  villages  ad- 
jacent to  the  rivers,  which  form  almost 
the  only  means  of  communication.    The 
only  roads  at  present  existing  are  those 
connecting  Saigon,  the  capital,  with  the 
principal  towns;  a  railway  of  42  miles 
connects  Saigon  and  Mytho.     The  prin- 
cipal export   is   rite,  mainly   to  China; 
cotton  and  silk  are  also  exported.     The 
export  and  import  trade  is  mostly  carried 
on    by   British    vessels,    while    the   local 
trade    is    chiefly    in    the    hands    of    the 
Chinese.       The     French     number    only 
several   hundreds.     The   majority  of  the 
inhabitants     are     Anamese.       In     th"ir 
monosyllabic    language,     their    religion? 
tendencies    towards     Buddhism     or    thp 
system  of  Confucius  and  in  their  social 
customs  they  much  resemble  the  Chinese. 
— UPPEB    Ccchiw-China    is    the    name 
sometimes  jtiven   to  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  on  the  east  coast  of  Anam  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea  extending  from 
Tonquin  on  the  north  to  Champa  on  the 
south,  or  from  about  18°  to  11*  n.    Sea 
Anum. 


Cbeliiiieal 


Cockchafer 


bbdlM.  of  Jhe  females  of  a  spedes  of  in- 


.-^.-.  ._.-a  Wrda  an  easily  tamed,  and  wbco  domeati 
of    ue    dned  cated  become  very  familiar.   The  aulphar 


asct,  the  CoooiM  o«oM  (see  Oooom),  a  na- 
tite  of  ne  warmer  parts  of  America,  par> 
tiealarly  Mexico,  and  foand  liTinc  oa  * 

res  of  cactus  called  the  oochineal- 
Tbe  insects  are  softly  brushed  off, 
and  killed  by  being  placed  in  ovens  or 
dried  in  the  sun,  navips  then  the  ap- 
pearance of  small  berries  or  seeds.  A 
pound  of  cochineal  contains  about  70,000 
of  them.  The  finest  cochineal  in  pre- 
pared in  Mexico,  where  it  was  first  dis- 
covered, and  Guatemala;  but  Peru.  Bra- 
sil,  Algiers,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  the  Canary  Islands  have  also  entered 
into  this  industry  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess. Codiineal  produces  crimson  and 
aoarlet  colors,  and  ia  used  in  making 
carmine  and  lake. 

Cochlea  ^^°^^*-?^:  *°  important  part 
wwuAWM   Qf  jijg  internal  car,  so  called 

from  its  shape,  which  re8::mble8  that  of 

•  snail-shell. 

CoChlearia  (kok-le-a'ri-a),  a  genus 
.    ,  *"  *     of     cruciferous      plants, 

Indttding  the  horseradish  aud  common 
acnrvy-grasB. 

Coehrftne  Joqn,  bom  in  Palatine, 
7  ,f™"^»  New  York,  in  1813:  diej 
in  1888.  He  studied  law,  became  inter- 
ested in  politics ;  and  was  surveyor  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  1853-57.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  fought  as  colonel  of  the 
1st  United  States  Chasseurs.  In  1864 
he  was  nominated  vice-president,  and  in 
1865  became  attorney-generid  of  New 
York. 

Cochrane,   Lobd.    See  Dundonald. 

Cock.      See  Fowl. 

Coc1ca.de  (ko-kad'),  a  piume  of  cock's 
UOCJUae  leathers,  with  which  the 
Croats  in  the  service  of  the  Fren(>h  in  the 
seventeenth  centut^  adorned  their  caps. 
A  bow  of  colored  ribbons  was  adopted  tor 
the  cockade  in  France,  and  during  the 
French  revolution  the  tricolored  cockade 
-y-red,  white  and  blue — became  the  na- 
tional distinotion.  National  cockades  are 
now  to  be  found  over  all  Europe. 
Cockatoo  (kok-a-ta'),  the  name  of  a 
vucKHbUU  number  ^f  climbing  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  parrots,  or 
Psittacidie,  or  regarded  as  forming  a  dis- 
Unct  family  Plictolophide  or  Cacatuide. 
They  have  a  large,  hard  bill;  a  crest, 
vapabie  uf  being  raised  and  lowered  at 
the  will  of  the  bird,  commonly  white, 
but  sometimes  yellow,  red,  or  blue ;  a  tail 
somewhat  longer  than  that  of  the  parrot, 
and  square  or  rounded ;  long  wing» ;  aud, 
for  tM  moat  part,  «  wute  plumafa, 


crested  cockatoo  iPUetolopkua  oaierita) 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania  ia  a  favorite 
cage-bird.  So  are  the  white-crested  codca- 
too  (P.  alhuH)  and  Leadbeater's  codiatoo 
(P.  Leadbcateri),  the  pink  cockatoo, 
whose  crest  is  barre<I  with  crimson,  yellow 
and  white.  The  Kaka  of  New  Zealand 
{Nestor  meridiondlh)  belongs  to  this 
family. 

Cockatrice  (kok'n-trfs),  a  fabulous 
,.  "^  *^^  monster  anciently  be- 
lieved to  be  hatched  from  a  cocks  egg. 
It  is  often  simply  another  name  for  the 
basilisk.    See  BaailUk. 

Cockbnm    jJ?^'!SJs,,si.   G^gcg 

naval  officer,  bom  in  London.  He  entered 
the  navy  while  still  a  boy,  serving  on  the 
East  India,  home,  and  Mediterranean  sta- 
tions. He  became  a  rear-admiral  in  1S12 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war 
with  the  United  States,  assisting  in  the 
marauding  expeditions  that  laid  wasta 
many  towns  and  villages  along  the  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  continued  his 
devastatinf  work  as  far  as  the  Georaia 
coast  and  in  August,  1814,  took  part  with 
General  Robert  Ross  (1770-1814)  in  the 
sack  of  Washington  following  the  defeat 
of  the  American  troops  at  Bladensbnrg, 
Maryland.  Thev  burned  the  capitol  and 
many  other  public  and  private  buildings. 
With  Ross  no  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  take  Baltimore.  Ross  was  killed, 
but  Cockbunt  escaped  injury.  In  1815  be 
took  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  remaining 
as  governor  of  the  island  tiU  1816,  later 
becoming  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

Lord,  a  distingnished 
Scottish  judge,  was  the  son  of  Archibald 
Cockbura,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  and  bora  in  1779.  He 
studied  for  the  Scottish  bar.  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Facultv  of 
Advocates  in  1800.  ^le  attached  himself 
to  the  laberal  part  se  to  eminence  in 
his  profession,  ani  jame,  under  Earl 
Orey,  solid tor-genei..  for  Scotland.  He 
was  a  good  example  of  the  blending  of 
wit,  law  and  learning  common  enough 
at  the  old  Scots  bar.  He  died  in  1^. 
Ilis  llemoriah  of  Tils  Tinu  (published 
in  1856  >  is  an  invaluable  re«>ord  of  the 
social  history  of  Scotland.  Not  leaa  in- 
teresting is  his  life  of  his  friend  Lord 
Jeffrey,   published  in  1864. 

Cockchafer  ^ 'SS^Ifim*  tt 

genus  Melohmihu,  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  its  life  in  the  worm  or  larva 
state,  as  well  as  for  the  iajnry  it  Ams 


Cocdur 


GodooMl 


to  ▼«|«Utk»  after  it  hu  attaiiwd  ita 
p«rf«et  conditioa.  The  conuwm  co^- 
«hafw  {MeioUmtlf  vulgtrit)  is  hatched 
from  an  cff  which  the  parent  depoiite  in 
a  iMle  aboot  6  indiee  deep,  wnich  ahe 
difa  for  the  porpoee.  At  the  end  of 
about  tliree  montha  the  inaect  emergea  aa 
a  ataall  grub  or  magfot,  and  feeda  on  the 
roote  of  TeaetaUea  u  the  Tidnity  with 
great  Toradty.  When  full  grown  it  ia 
over  an  inch  in  length ;  it  maaea  its  way 
underground    with    eaae,    and    commita 

Eeat  devaatation  on  graaa  and  com. 
the  fourtii  year  the  InBect  appears  aa 
a  perfect  coleopteroua  inaect — a  beetle 
over  an  inch  long,  of  a  black  color,  with 
a  whitish  down.  It  usually  emergea 
from  the  ground  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  from  which  circumstance  the  Bug- 
lirii  name  Map  bug  or  beetle  has  been 
giVen  it.  In  its  perfect  state  it  is  very 
deatructiTe  to  the  leaves  of  various  trees. 
HAAVikr  (kok'er).  a  dog  of  the  spaniel 
*■"'''*'»  kind,  allied  to  the  Blenheim 
■dog,  used  for  raising  woodcocks  and 
snfpea  from  their  haunta  in  woods  and 
marshes. 

tlnnk»T  EowABD,  an  Ejnglish  en- 
*«''»*■**»  graver  and  teacher  of  writing 
aud  arithmetic  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, bom  about  1631.  His  work, 
Oooicer'a  Aritkmetio,  upon  which  many 
succeeding  treatises  were  framed,  was 
published  in  1677. 

rUtAlrprmnTitli  (kok'er-mouth),  a 
l/OGKermOUia  ^^^  ^f  Cumberland. 

England,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ciocker,  24 
miles  8.  w.  of  Carlisle,  now  giving  name 
to  a  pari.  div.  of  the  county.  It  has 
an  old  ruined  castle,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  soon  after  the  conquest. 
Thread  and  tweeds  are  manufactured; 
and  there  are  coal-mines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Gockermouth  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  poet  Wordsworth.  Pop.  1911,  5203. 
CftAi-ficvlltinfr      «°  amusement  prac- 

countries,  first  perhaps  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  At  Athens  there  were  an- 
nual cockfights,  and  among  the  Romans 
quaila  and  partridges  were  also  used  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  long  a  favorite 
sport  with  the  British,  and  the  training, 
dieting,  and  breeding  of  cocks  for  fighting 
waaue  aubject  of  many  treatises.  It  ia 
a  favorite  sport  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  some  other 
locaUtiea. 

Cock-Lane  Ghost,  ISax'^rwh^f 

mauT  Londonera  were  deceived  in  17ffi2, 
connatiug  In  certain  knockinga  heard  In 
the  honae  of  a  Mr.  Parsons,  in  Cock 
Lane,  Smithfield.  Dr.  Johnaon  waa 
•mooc  thoat  who  balieved  in  the  auper- 


natural  character  of  the  manifeatatioaa; 
but  it  waa  found  out  that  the  knocUngi 
were  produced  by  a  girl  emidoyed  b] 
Parsons. 

fiiwdrlA  (hokl),  a  naiM  for  tki 
*""'**'  bivalve  moUuaca  of  the  genui 
Cardimm,  especially  Cordium  edMe,  com 
mon  on  the  sandy  shorea  of  the  ocean 
much  uaed  as  food.  The  general  char 
acteriatics  are:  ahells  nearly  equilatera 
and  equivalvular ;  hinge  with  two  amal 
teeth,  one  on  each  side  near  the  beak,  an< 
two  laner  remote  lateral  teeth,  one  oi 
each  aide;  prominent  ribs  running  fron 
the  hinge  to  the  edge  of  the  valve. 

Cookie.     See  Corn-cockle. 

flnolrlft  Sfnv#  *■  *^°^*  ^°^  which  th< 
l^OCKie  STOVe,     fire-chamber    is    sur 

rounded  by  air-currenta,  which,  after  be 

ing  heated  aufficiently,  are  admitted  int( 

the  apartments  to  be  warmed. 

f!nAlrii»v     (kok'ni),    a    nickname    fo 

VOCKUey     ^  London  citiaen.  as  to  th. 

origin  of  which  there  has  been  much  dis 

pute.    The  word  is  often,  but  not  always 

employed  slightly  as  implying  a  pecuj^i 

limitation   of   taste   or   judgment.     Thi 

epithet  is  aa  old  at  leaat  aa  the  time  o 

Henry  II. 

Cock  Of  the  Plains  i^l^^Z^T) 

a  large  North  American  species  of  grouse 
inhabiting  desolate  plains  in  the  westeri 

Ofafpa 

Cock  of  the  Kock  t^-^"???)/* 

South  American  bird  of  a  rich  orangi 
color  with  a  beautiful  crest,  belonging  ti 
the  manakin  family. 

Cock  of  the  Woods.  ^I,^.''*'"^ 

f!AAlrnit  (kok'pit),  in  a  man-of-war 
v>vvA,^i.w  the  place  where  the  wounde< 
were  dressed  in  battle  or  at  other  time 
and  where  medicines  were  kept. 
Cofikroach  (kok'rOch;  Bto«o),  a  ge 
VUC&ruHt/Jt  QQg  oi  insects  belonging  t< 


CommoB  CeektOMh,  male  mnd  (amale. 
the  Orthopteroua  or  atraight-winged  of 
der,  characteriaed  by  an  oval,  elongated 


*,..  -. 


CodDMomb 


Cooottmt  (HI 


depNMMd  bod7,  wbich  is  imootb  on  its 
■optrior  Mufam.  They  have  parchment- 
lik*  dytn,  and  in  the  female  the  wins  a 
an  iuiperfectbr  deTeloped.  They  are  noc> 
tamal  in  their  haUta,  ezceedinclT  wgiu, 
and  devour  proviaions  of  ali  Unda.  Cock- 
roachca,  like  otlier  orthopterooa  iuecta, 
do  not  undergo  a  complete  metamorpho- 
■ii;  the  larva  and  nympba  reaemble  the 
perfect  insectd,  except  that  they  have 
merely  rudiments  of  wings.  The  ens  are 
carried  below  the  abdomen  of  the  lemale 
for  seven  or  eight  days  till  she  finally 
attachea  them  to  some  solid  body  by 
meana  of  a  gummy  fluid.  The  species 
are  numerous.  The  Blatta  orienUUt, 
or  common  kitchen  cockroach  (in  Eng- 
hind  commonly  called  black  beetle),  was 
originally  brought  from  Asia  to  Europe, 
and  thence  to  America,  where  it  is  now 
common.  The  Blotta  Ameridna,  or 
American  cockroach,  grows  to  be  2  or 
3  indies  long,  including  the  antenna. 
Throughout  the  southern  portion  of  North 
America  and  in  the  West  India  Islands 
thia  species  invades  houses  and  is  very 
troublesome. 

Cockscomb  (koks'kOm),  a  name 
"  given  to  flowering  plants 
of  various  genera.  By  gardeners  it  is 
properly  confined  to  Celogia  cristata; 
but  it  is  popularly  applied  to  Pedioularu 
or  lousewort,  Bhinanthvt  criita-galli  or 
yellow  rattle,  as  also  to  Erythrina  vrUta- 
gatti, 

Cock's-foOt.  CocK's-FooT    Grass,    a 
„  *vwv,   perennial     pasture-grass 

(DttctflU  fflomer&ta)  of  a  coarse,  harsh, 
wiry  texture,  but  capable  of  growing  on 
barren,  sandy  places,  and  yielding  a 
valuable  food  for  sheep  very  early  in 
the  spring.     It  is  a  native  of  Europe 

fenerally,  also  of  Asia  and  America, 
'he  name  has  been  given  to  it  because 
of  the  resemblance  of  its  three-branched 
panicle  to  the  foot  of  a  fowl. 

Co(*spur  Tkorn,  Tru^s^.'^uVi 

North  American  shrub  which  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  Britain  as  a  shrubbery 
ornament.  There  are  several  varieties, 
which  are  admired  for  their  snowy  blos- 
soms in  May. 

Cockswain     (ko|F'»Y«oi    colloquUlly 
coksn).   the  oflicer  who 
manages  and  steers  a  boat  and  has  the 
command  of  the  boat's  crew. 

Codes.     See  Horatiut. 

Cocoa    ^'''^'^^)>  <^  name  given  to  the 
ground  kernels  of  the  cacao  or 
chocolate  tree  prepared  to  be  made  into 
a  beverage.     See  Cacao. 

Coooannt  i^*;!SS,"»U'of^^S 
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■iMM^e.  from  8  or  4  to  6  or  8  inchea  la 
length,  covered  with  •  fibrona  hnak,  and 
Uned  intemally  with  a  white,  firm,  and 
flediT  kernel.  The  tree  (Coooa  nucifirm) 
^eh  prodncM  the  cocourat  ia  a  palm, 
from  eO  to  100  feet  hl^  The  trunk  ia 
Btraight  and  naked,  and  anrmoimted  by 
a  crown  of  feather-like  leaves.  The  aata 
hang  from  the  summit  of  the  tree  in 
clusters  of  a  dosen  or  mere  together.  The 
external  rind  of  the  nuta  haa  a  aawoth 
surface.  This  encloses  an  extr^eljr 
tibrous  substance,  of  considerable  tUek. 
nesa,  wbich  immediately  aurrponda  the 
nut.  The  latter  haa  a  thick  and  hard 
sh^ll,  with  three  black  acara  at  one  md, 
through  one  of  which  the  enlbryp  of  the 
future  tree  pushea  its  way.  Thia  acar 
may  be  pierced  with  a  pin;  the  othera 
are  aa  hard  aa  the  reat  of  the  ahelL  The 
kernel  incloses  a  considerable  quantity  of 
aweet  and  watery  liquid,  of  a  wUtiah 
color,  which  haa  the  name  of  mitt.  Thia 
palm  is  a  native  of  Africa,  the  East  and 
Weat  Indies,  and  South  America,  and  is 
now  grown  almost  everywhere  in  tropical 
countriea.  Food,  clothing,  and  the  meana 
of  shelter  and  protection  are  all  afforded 
by  the  cocoanut  tree.  The  kernela  are 
used  as  food  in  various  modes  of  dressing, 
and  yield  on  pressure  an  oil  which  Is 
largely  imported  into  varioua  coiuitrie^ 
(See  Cocoanut  Oil.)  When  dried  be 
fore  the  oil  is  expressed  they  are  known 
as  copra.  The  fibrous  coat  of  the  nnt  ia 
made  into  the  well-known  cocoanut 
matting;  the  coarse  yam  obtained  from 
it  ia  called  cotr,  which  is  also  used  fw 
cordage.  The  hard  shell  of  the  nut  is 
polished  and  made  into  a  cup  or  other 
domestic  utensil.  The  fronds  are  wrought 
into  baskets,  brooms,  mats,  sacks,  and 
many  other  useful  articles;  the  trunks 
are  made  into  boats  or  furnish  timber 
for  the  construction  of  houses.  By  bor- 
ing the  tree  a  white,  sweetish  liquid 
called  toddjf  exudes  from  the  wound,  and 
yields  by  distillation  one  of  the  varieties 
of  the  spirit  called  oracib.  A  kind  of 
sugar  called  jaggery  is  also  obtained 
from  the  juice  by  inapissation. 

Gocoannt  Beetle  W'^'^ul^^'h 

.       .     „      ,  a  »»fge  beetk  of 

the  family  Longicomes,  the  larva  of 
which  inhabit  cocoanut  treea  and  eat 
into  the  stems. 

Gocoannt  Oil,  f  ""^  vegetable  fat, 
'  largely  used  in  can- 
dle-making and  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps  and  pomatum,  mis  fat  is  got 
by  pressure  from  the  albumen  of  Uie 
cocoanut  kernel,  and  is  aa  white  as 
lard,  and  somewhat  firmer.  Manila  and 
Ceylon  export  large  quantities  ot  thif 
nsefnl  oiL 


Ooeoft-plum 

Ooooa-plum,  £'„S?»  f J^»  mj; 

RoMceie,  which  lit  eaten  In  th«  wett 
indiea.  It  is  about  the  siie  of  a  plam, 
with  a  awMt  and  pleatant  thoagb  aome* 
what  austere  pulp. 

fUAAAii  (ko-kOn'),  the  name  glTen  to 
*"'''"*"'  the  web  or  ball  apun  tar  cater. 
pUlara  before  passing  Into  the  cnryaalla 
state.  The  valuable  product  thus  ob- 
tained from  the  silkworm  la  well  known. 
rSAAAa  (kuk'bs)  Iblakm.  See  Keel- 
*'*'*^"    tt>9  hlanda. 


Code 


cmataceoos  and  mollascous  animala  abtiii* 
dant  la  such  aitoatloos,  and  thus  attnet 
deeta  of  fishermen.  Few  members  of  the 
animal  creatlun  are  more  unlversallf 
senriceable  to  man  than  the  codfish.  Botn 
In  iu  fresh  state  and  when  salted  and 
dried  it  is  a  substantial  and  wholesome 
article  of  diet :  the  tongue  is  considered  a 
delicacy,  and  the  swimming-bladders  or 
toundt,  besides  being  highly  nutritious, 
supply,  if  rightly  prepared,  an  isinglass 
equal  to  the  best  Russian.  The  oil  ex- 
tracted by  heat  and  pressure  from  the 


Cad6ali  {Oadu*  morrKua). 


f!nAnm  (kO'knm)  Btttteb,  Coouit-oii:^ 
VOOOm  ^  ^^  greenish-yellow  aoUd 
oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Garoinia 
purpurea,  a  tree  of  the  same  genus  with 
mangosteen,  used  in  India  to  adulterate 
ghee  or  fluid  butter.  It  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  bear's-grease  in  pomatums. 

Ck)OytlUI  Ck6-)i»'t«»5  from  Greek  M- 
WVJVW0  jiuetHf  to  lament),  a  river 
of  ancient  Epirus.  Also,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the 
tower  world. 

Cod  iOadut),  a  genus  of  well-known 
****  soft-finned  fishes,  of  the  same 
family  as  the  haddock,  whiting,  ling, 
etc.,  distinguished  by  the  following  char- 
acters:— A  smooth,  oblong,  or  fusiform 
body,  covered  with  small,  soft  scales; 
ventrals    attached    beneath    the    throat; 

ells  large,  seven-rayed,  and  opening 
terally;  a  small  beard  at  the  tip  of  the 
lower  Jaw ;  generally  two  or  three  dorsal 
fins,  one  or  two  anal,  and  one  distinct 
caudal  fin.  The  most  interesting  species 
is  the  common  or  bank  cod  {O.  mor- 
rhua).  Thoueh  found  plentifully  on  the 
coasts  of  other  northern  regions,  as 
Britain,  Scandinavia  and  Iceland,  a 
stretch  of  sea  near  the  coast  of  NeW' 
foundland  is  the  favorite  annual  resort  of 
conntless  multitudes  of  cod,  which  visit 
tiie    Grand    Banhi    to    feed    upon    the 


liver  is  of  great  medicinal  value,  and  con- 
tributes considerably  to  the  high  economic 
value  of  the  cod.  The  cod  is  enonnoosly 
prolific,  the  ovaries  of  each  female  con- 
taining more  than  9,000,000  of  eggs; 
but  the  numbers  are  kept  down  by  a  host 
of  enemies.  The  spawning  season,  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  begins  about 
the  month  of  March  and  terminates  in 
June;  but  the  regular  period  of  fishing 
does  not  commence  l}efore  April  on  ac- 
count of  the  storms,  ice  and  fogs.  The 
season  lasts  till  the  end  of  June,  when 
the  cod  commence  their  migrations.  The 
average  length  of  the  common  cod  is 
about  2Yi  or  3  feet,  and  the  weight  be- 
tween .30  and  50  lbs.,  though  sometimes 
cod  are  caught  weighing  three  times  this. 
The  color  is  a  yellowish  gray  on  the  back, 
spotted  with  yellow  and  brown ;  the 
belly  white  or  red.  with  golden  spots 
in  young  indi\'idual8.  It  is  caught  by 
lines  and  hooks. 

Cod,  Cafe.     See  Cape  Cod. 

God&  (k*'da),  in  music,  an  adjunct 
to  the  close  of  a  r-ompnsition, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  final 
character  of  the  movement. 
Code  (k5d),  in  jurispmdenre.  is  a 
name  given  to  a  systematic  col- 
lection or  digeit  of  laws.    The  following 


Mdiie 


OodOa 


SM  a«  chi^  code*  wUeb  have  aS^eted 
a«  Uw«  of  Europe :     The  TbeodoeUa 
Oode  {Code»  TkeodoaUmut),  a  compUa- 
tion  executed  in  428  by -a  commieeioo  oo 
behalf  of  Theodoeio^  the  Younger,  and 
ptoaulaated  aa  law  tbrouf bout  toe  eaat- 
em  and  weetem  empires.    The  Justinian 
Code  (Code*  JtutinimHiu),  a  code  com- 
piled in  528,  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror   Juitinian,    incorporating   all    the 
codes,  rescripts,  edicts  previously  in  use 
(see  CMl  havt).    The  Code  SapoUon, 
or   Co49    Civil,    undertaken    under    the 
consulship    of    Napoleon    by    the    most 
eminent  Jurists  of  France,  and  published 
in   1804.      The   Code    Napolfon    (under 
which   name  other   four   codes   of   com- 
mercial law,  criminal  law,  penal  law,  and 
law  of  procedure,  drawn  up  at  the  same 
time,  are  often  included)  was  a  code  in 
the  strictest  sense,  that  is,  not  merely  a 
collection  of  laws,  but  a  complete  and 
exdttsiTe  statement  of  the  law,  virtually 
amounting  to  a  recasting  of  the  laws  of 
the  country.    In  this  country  one  of  the 
most    complete    codes    which    has    been 
enacted  is  that  of  Louisiana,  made  after 
its  cession  to  the  United  States  and  su- 
perseded by  a  new  one  in  1824.    In  the 
way  of  revision  of  existing  law  an  ad- 
mirable example  is  that  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
started  the  inauguration  of  a  widespread 
reform    in    Jurisprudence,    extending    to 
England,  India,  Atutralia,  and  most  of 
the  American  States.    The  principal  re- 
forms were  the  abolition  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  legal  and  equitable  practice, 
and   the   simplification   of  procedure   in 
geiiiral.     Congress  has  a  committee  en- 
'  in  a  codification  of  United  States 


S^ 


mu. 


Codeiiie  (kwe'ln;  Or.  Wde»«,  a  pop- 
\rV7r  py-head),  a  crystalliwibre 
alkaloid  obtained  from  opium,  in  whicb> 
it  exista  to  the  amount  of  6  or  8  os.  per 
100  lbs.  It  is  used  to  produce  sleep  and 
to  soothe  irritable  coughs;  and  is  some- 
times the  chief  remedy  in  diabetes ;  dose, 
M  grain  and  upwards  to  1  grain.  It  is 
a  poison  in  excessive  doses. 
Codetta  (ko-defa),  in  music,  a  short 
"**'""«  passage  which  connects  one 
section  with  another. 
Co^AT  (kO'deks),  an  ancient  writt«>n 
book;  an  important  ancient 
MS.,  as  one  of  the  Scriptures  or  of 
some  dassical  writer.  A  collection  of 
laws  was  also  called  eodex.  as  Codex 
Theodosianos,  Codex  Justinlanua  (set: 
Code). — Codem  Alwandrinus.  See  Alex- 
andrian Venion. — Codem  Sinaittcut,  a 
very  ancient  and  valuable  manuscript  of 
ue  Greek  Septuarint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament    (Indndinr   the   Apocrypha), 


the  whole  of  tba  New  TeatamsBt,  tin 
Epistls  of  Barnabas,  and  a  part  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  discovered  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  on  Mount 
Sinai,  by  Tischendorf,  in  18B0,  and  now 
at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  written  on 
parchment  in  four  columns,  in  early 
uncial  characters,  and  bears  every  mark 
of  being  of  great  antiquity,  perhaps  even 
older  than  the  Vatican  MS.  It  is  as- 
signed by  Tischendorf  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  Old  Testament  is  defective, 
but  the  New  Testament  is  completo,  not 
a  word  being  wanting,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only 
manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  wUca 
is  complete,  being  firom  this  and  its  early 
life  of  the  highest  value.  It  has  be«B 
published  in  facsimile. — Codem  Vaticunut. 
an  ancient  Greek  MS.  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testamenta,  so  called  from  being 
contained  in  the  Vatican  Library  at 
Rome.  It  is  written  on  thin  vellum,  in 
small  uncial  characters.  The  manuscript 
is  assigned  to  the  fourth  century,  and  un- 
til the  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  was  re- 
garded as  the  best  manuscript  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  greater  part 
of  Genesis  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
whole  of  the  pastoral  epistles  and  the 
Revelation  in  the  New  Testament  ara 
wanting.  A  facsimile  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1868. 

Codex  Medicus,  ^ffcSISJfta^^ 

ter,  containing  a  list  of  therapeutic 
agents,  methods  of  manufacture,  etc. 
There  are  several  now  published,  some 
relating  to  a  specialty  in  medical  science 
and  art.  The  name  of  the  French  phar- 
macopoeia. 

fJO^AJI  (kod'i-sil),  in  law,  a  supple- 
wy«uv««  ment  to  a  will,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  it,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  or  altering,  or  of 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  toe  test- 
ator's former  disposition.  A  codicil  may 
not  only  be  written  on  the  same  paper 
or  affixed  to  or  folded  up  with  the  will, 
but  may  be  written  on  a  different  paper 
and  deposited  in  a  different  place.  In 
general  the  law  relating  to  codicils  is  the 
same  as  that  relating  to  wills,  and  the 
same  proofs  of  genuineness  must  be  fur- 
nished by  signature,  and  attestation  by 
witnesses.  A  man  may  make  as  many 
codicils  as  he  pleases,  and,  if  not  con- 
tradictory, all  are  equally  valid. 
Codilla  ^''o:^»l'a>.  the  coarsest  part 
of  bemp.  which  id  sorted  out 
by  itself;  also,  the  coarsest  part  o* 
flax. 

(Jo^n    (kodlin),  Codling,  a  name  for 

,        .    several    varieties    of    kitche» 

apple  with  large  or  medinm-slBed  fmlt; 


CddUBg-mofh' 


Ooffae 


^/viuM«5  luvMk)  ii^,  ^  iihiA  fMds  eaterad  the  Dut^  millUry  wrrk*  b* 
oa  tlM  eodliag  aiqole.  diitianiaiMd  himself  by  hie  inTentioB  vf 

Cod  Liyer  OU.  5?  ®,i*  «tr«cted  from  paU  mortan,  ciUled  after  him  ooeAenw, 
?77  ^  .  "*  *•»?  U«"  »'  different  b«t  more  by  hi«  eminence  ai  a  maater  of 
kinde  of  cod — the  Ou4u$  morrkma  (com-  the  art.  of  fortification,  whence  he  baa 


mon  cod)  being  speeifled  in  the  pliar- 
maoo|MBia — and  allied  •pedea.  The  fin- 
ect  and  palest  oil  ia  got  from  fresh  and 
carefally-cleaned  liver,  the  oil  being  ex- 
tracted either  in  the  cold  or  by  a  gentle 
heat  The  dai^er  kinds  are  got  at  a 
higher  temperature,  and  often  from  the 


been  called  the  Dutch  Vauban.  He  forti- 
fied almost  all  the  strong  places  in 
Holland. 

See  Aligarh. 


Coel. 
Coelenterata 


(sMen-tAr-a'ta;    Or. 
koilot,  hollow,  anteroH, 


Urers  in  a  putrefying  state.  Only  the  an  intestine),  a  snbkingdom  of  animals, 
pale  oils  are  used  in  medicine;  the  dark  including  those  whose  alimentary  canil 
oils  are  too  rank  and  acrid,  and  thw  communicates  freely  with  the  general 
are  onlv  used  in  dressing  leather.  Coi-  cavity  of  the  body  (' tne  somatic  cavity '). 
liver  oil  is  a  somewhat  complex  sub-  The  body  is  essentially  cumporcd  of  two 
stance,  but  the  main  ingredients  appear  layers  or  membranes,  an  outer  layer  or 
to  be  olein  and  margarin.  Acetic,  butyric  'ectoderm'  and  an  inner  layer  or  'endo- 
aad  phosphoric  adds,  iodine,  bromine  and  derm.'  No  circulatory  organs  exist,  and 
phosphorus  are  also  present,  and  to  these  in  most  there  are  no  traces  of  a  nervous 
the  oil  may  owe  some  of  its  odor.  This  system.  Peculiar  stinging  organs  or 
dl  is  now  a  recomised  agent  in  the  treat-  *  thread-cells '  are  usually,  ff  not  always, 
ment  of  rheumatism,  gout,  scrofula  and  present,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  a 
espedally  of  consumption,  being  taken  radUte  or  starUke  arrangement  of  the 
internally  and  containing  easily-assimi-  organs,  which  is  espedally  perceptible 
lated  nutritive  matter.  in  the  tentacles,  which  are  in  most  in- 

CodoSrnO  lr°:5?°??V  •  *5'™  *?  stances  placed  round  the  mouth.  Dls- 
,,.,     •  i*°^^  Ji*'^7'    province    of   tinct  reproductive  organs  exist  in  all.  but 

HUan,  in  a  fertile  district  between  the  mulUplfcatlon  also  takes  place  by  fission 
Po  and  Adda,  with  a  large  trade  in  Par-  and  budding.  The  Coslenterata  are 
mesan  cheese.    Pop.  10.0©.  _  divided    into    two  __great    sections,    the 


CodrnS     i^'*'^?*?2'  fccofding  to  Greek  Actinosoa  and  the  Hydroioa,  and  indude 

u  ^       1     »«end  the  last  king  of  Athens,  the  medusas,   corals,   sea-anemonea,   etc. 

Having  learned  that  the  enemies  of  his  They  are  nearly  all  marine  animalsT 

country  would  be  victorious,  according  to  Cinloafin     /^  ,    ,^   ,      «      ^  .     . 

the  declaration  of  an  oracle,  if  they  did  ^«*c»wn    (sfi-les'tin).     See  Celeatine. 

not  kiU  the  Athenian  king,  he  voluntarily  Cffile-Svrifl.     («<^'1<*    slr'i-a;     that    is, 

entered   their  camp,   provoked  a  quarrel  *'«**^  »/**»     » Hollow     Syria')    -the 

and  was  slain.     The  grateful  Athenians  large  valley  lying  between  the  Lebanon 

abolished  the  royal  dignity,  substituting  and  Anti-Lebanon    mountain    ranges    in 


that  of  archon,  eBteemfng  no  one  worthy   Syria.     Near"its"cent(er'are"the  ruins  o1 
to  be  the  successor  of  Ck)drus.  Baalbek. 

Codv    WiixiAM  Fbedebick,  scout  and-T<mn|iKJt«k 

nil .  J.  "*'?''o  *?1  k°T''r"  '.^?fl\i**  ^"'",  *''''  (sen'a-Wt).  See  Anchorite. 
Bill,  bom  in  Scott  county,  Iowa,  In  1846;  Coethen  <>'  KOthen  (kea'ten),  a 
became  a  pony  express  rider  and  a  gov-  *'v«*''*»^">  town  of  Germany,  formeriv 
eminent  scout  and  guide  (1861-65).  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Coethen 
During  the  construction  of  the  Kansas  now  forming  part  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt' 
Pacific  Railroad  he  contracted  to  furnish  80  miles  8.  w.  Berlin.  The  ducal  castle  is 
the  laborers  with  meat  and  killed  in  eight-  now  occupied  as  a  gymnasium  and  other- 
cen  months  (1867-68)  over  4000  buffaloes,  wise.  Beet-root  sugar  is  a  staple  artide 
Subsequently  he  engaged  in  a  great  num-  of  manufacture  and  commerce  Pon 
ber  of  Indian  fights,  and  in  1883  produced   22,083.  ^" 

and  toured  with  his  'Wild  West  Show.'  CoffCC     (koffi),  is  the  seed  of  an  ever 
Author  of  several  books.    He  died  Janu-  ^""''C     »reen    shrub    whioh    i.    ^,}ti. 


ary  10,  1917. 


-rjr  ^,  xwii.  -,  .     ^,    .       ,    .         >«t«>  in  not  dimates,  and  is  a  nativp 

Coefficient  ("O-e-fi  «nent),  in  algebra,  of  Abyssinia  and  of  Arabia.  This  shrub 
*«*-  fin.  •  *  ™«'°P^*"  ,"'  a  quan-  (Coffca  Arabica)  is  from  15  to  20  feet 
***-      3*U8   in    the  expression   3ar   we  in  height,  and  belongs  to  the  Rubiacew. 


tity. 


£" «H"«-X*^ffiJ^i„^''„TlS"r^  °'  •'  ^  *'*^^"  are  green,  glossy  on  the  uppe^ 
3o,  and  as  the  coeffident  of  o»,  3.  surface,  and  the  flowers  are  white  and 

CoehOrn    ^if'"?^DnS''«iV5,^  !ir***""^.*^\.  ^.«  '"?"  »  of  «n  oval 
VAW,  a  Datcb  military  at-  ahape,  about  the  sise  of  a  dierry,  and  of 


OofM 


OoffM 


«  d«rit*nd  eokw  when  ripe.  Badi  of 
tiMM  oontaiaa  two  ceUs.  and  e«di  cell  a 
■iosle  Mcd,  whieh  i«  the  ooSee  u  we  lee 
it  before  it  undergoee  the  proeew  of 
roMting.  Great 
attention  is  paid 
to  the  culture  of 
coffee  in  Arat>ia. 
The  trees  are 
raiwd  from  wed 
■own  in  nuncriea 
and  afterwards 
planted  out  in 
moiit  and  ibady 
■ituationa,  on  elop- 
ing grounda  or  at 
the  foot  of  moun- 
t  a  i  n  •.  Care  ia 
taken  to  conduct 
little  rilla  of  water 
to  their  root% 
which  at  certain 
■eaaona  require  to 
be  Icept  constantly 


CoffM  Plant  (Coffta 
Arabiea). 


moist.  When  the  fruit  has  attained  iU 
maturity  cloths  are  placed  under  the 
trees,  and  up9n  these  the  laborers  shake 
it  down.  They  afterwards  spread  the 
berries  on  mats,  and  expose  them  to  the 
sun  to  dry.  The  husk  is  then  broken 
off  by  large  and  heavy  rollers  of  wood 
or  iron.  When  the  coffee  has  been  thus 
cleared  of  its  husk  it  is  again  dried  in 
the  sun,  and,  finally  winnowed  with  a 
large  fan,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
it  from  the  pieces  of  busies  with  which 
it  is  intermingled.  A  pound  of  coffee  is 
generally  more  than  the  produce  of  one 
tree;  but  a  tree  in  great  vigor  will  pro- 
duce 8  or  4  lbs.  The  best  coffee  is  im- 
ported from  Mocha,  on  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  packed  in  large  bales,  each  containing 
a  number  of  smaller  bales,  and  when 
good  appears  fresh  and  of  a  greenish- 
olive  color.  Next  in  quality  to  the 
Mocha  coffee  may  perhaps  be  ranked  that 
of  Southern  India  and  that  of  Ceylon, 
which  is  strong  and  well  flavored.  Java 
and  Central  America  also  produce  large 
quantities  of  excellent  coffee,  and  Mexico, 
in  one  district  a  crop  which  ranks  with 
Mocha.  Brazilian  coffee,  though  produced 
much  more  abundantly  than  any  other, 
varies  very  greatly  in  quality,  though  its 
best  does  not  take  rank  with  some  of 
those  mentioned.  Liberian  coffee  is  en- 
teemed  by  many.  Of  the  best  Mocha  cof- 
fee grown  in  the  province  of  Yemen  little 
or  none  is  said  to  reach  the  Western 
markets.  Arabia  itself,  Syria  and  Egypt 
consume  fully  two-thirds,  and  the  re- 
mainder !s  exclusively  absorbed  by  Turk- 
ish or  Armenian  buyers.  The  only  other 
coffee  which  holds  a  first  rank  in  Eastern 
opinion  ia  that  of  Abyssinia.    Then  comes 

7-« 


tbt  produce  of  ladUi,  which  thoat  •«• 
ciwtoined  to  tba  YeiMBlta  varitty  art 
■aid  to  consider  hardly  dilakahla.  Amer- 
ican ooffee  holda  ia  n»  Jadsmuit  of  all 
Orientals  the  very  laat  rank.  The  Dutch 
were  the  first  to  extsad  the  coltivatloa  of 
coffee  beyond  the  countries  to  which  it  ia 
native.  About  ItiUO  some  coffee  — sda 
uTere  brought  to  Java,  where  they  were 
planted  and  produced  fruit  By  1718  tha 
Ihitch  planters  of  Surinam  had  entered 
on  the  cultivation  of  coffee  with  ■ucceas, 
and  ten  years  after  it  was  introduced 
from  that  colon/  by  the  English  into  Ja- 
maica, and  by  the  French  into  MartiniqiM. 
It  was  not  ttU  17T4  that  tba  plantera  of 
Brasil,  now  the  greataat  producera  of 
coffee  in  the  world,  commenced  ita  eoltiva- 
tion.  Coffee  aa  an  article  of  diet  ia  of 
but  comparativelv  recent  introduction. 
To  the  Greeks  and  Romana  it  was  wholly 
unknown.  From  Arabia  it  paased  to 
Egypt  and  Turkey,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant named  Edwards  in  1662,  whose 
Greek  servant,  named  Pasqua,  first 
opened  a  coffee-house  in  London.  In 
1671  an  Armenian  named  Pascal  set  ap 
a  cofftr -house  in  Paris.  In  Great  Britain 
mur'  1  is  drunk  than  on  the  continent 
of  ..  je  or  in  the  United  States  and 
Cana  ,  tea  being  the  British  national 
beverage,  while  coffee  is  the  favo-'^' 
American  beverage.  The  excellence 
coffee  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
■kill  and  attention  exercised  in  roasting 
it  If  it  be  too  Uttle  masted  it  is  devoid 
of  fiavor,  and  if  too  much  it  becomea 
acrid,  and  has  a  disagreeable,  burned 
taste.  Coffee  is  used  in  the  form  either 
of  an  infusion  or  decoction,  of  which  the 
former  is  decidedly  preferable,  both  as 
regards  flavor  and  strength.  Tht  fine 
aromatic  oil  which  produces  the  flavor 
and  etrength  of  coffee  is  lost  by  boiling. 
The  best  mode  is  to  pour  boiling  water 
through  the  coffee  in  a  biggin  or  strainer, 
which  is  found  to  extract  nearly  all  the 
strength;  or  to  pour  boiling  water  upon 
it  and  set  it  upon  the  fire,  not  to  exceed 
ten  minutes.  Prepared  in  either  way  it 
is  fine  and  strong.  In  the  Asiatic  mode 
of  preparing  coffee  the  beans  are  pounded, 
not  ground ;  and  though  the  Turks  and 
Arabs  boil  the  coffee,  they  boil  each  cup 
by  itself  and  only  for  a  moment  so  thst 
the  effect  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
infusion.  In  Arabia  some  additional 
spicing,  generally  of  saffron  or  tom^ 
aromatic  seeds,  is  considered  indispen- 
sable; but  neither  Turks  nor  Arabians 
use  sugar  or  cream  with  coffee.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  both 
the  culture  and  consumption  of  coffee 
have  continually  increMed.     Hie  prla* 


Ooff«e-1nig 

CM  tnvplj  of  tt  VBltod  tttktw  b  <•• 
riT*d  from  BruL,  whleh  foralilMii  11 

Gr  MBt  (rf  tb«  whol»  iiaport  It  to 
owa  in  vonmem  aa  '  Rio.'  CoCm 
acU  M  tt  ncrvutts  atimulaat,  •  proptrtr 
wbich  it  o*vM  uainiy  to  the  aUwloia 
caCtiiM  (wiiicb  M«).  It  tl>us  promotes 
cbMrfulacM  and  removes  lanfoor,  and 
•ko  aids  dicestioa;  but  in  some  consti- 
tutions it  induces  sleepleasnera  hoad- 
acbs,  and  nenrous  tremblings,  particu- 
larly after  over-indulfence. 
tlnltmmmhnv  Lecanium  eoftm,  an  in- 
^/Onee-OU^y  sect  of  th«  coccus  famUy, 
very  destmctive  in  coffee  plantations. 
Caftmr  (kof'f«r),  in  architecture,  a 
^'''****  lunk  panel  or  compa*^tnent  in 
a  ceiling  c4  an  ornamental  character,  and 
nsoally  rariched  with  moldings,  and 
having  a  rose,  pomegranate,  etc.,  in  the 
osBter. 

CktffeMam.  •,  *eo>Po«'^  wooden  en- 
««wu«*-u»4Uf    closure  formed  in  water 

la  Older  to  obtain  a  firm  and  dry  fooa- 
dation  for  bridges,  piers,  etc. 

Coffeyville,  ?.  '^'!?  *°  Montgomery 
wwM«j  VMAV)  ^.^^  Kansas,  on  the  Ver- 

degris  River,  19  miles  8.  of  Independence. 
It  has  oil  refineries,  brick  and  tile  plants, 
tine  oxide  plant,  paper  and  flour  mills, 
sash  and  door  factones,  etc.  Both  el*><'- 
trie  light  and  water  plants  are  owned  and 
operated  bv  the  city.  Pop.  15.81S. 
CoAn  (l(ofio)>  ^he  chest  or  box  in 
^**"*  which  a  dead  body  is  enclosed 
for  barial.  Coffins  were  used  bv  the 
ancients  mostly  to  receive  the  bodies  of 
persons  of  distinction.  Among  the 
Bomans  it  was  le  eriy  the  almost  uni- 
versal custom  to  consume  the  bodies 
with  fire,  and  deposit  the  ashes  in  nms. 
In  Egypt  coffins  seem  to  have  been  used 
in  anaent  times  universally.  They  were 
of  stone,  earthenware,  glass,  wood,  etc. 
A  sort  of  ancient  coffin  is  known  as  a 
tareopA«MiM.  Coffins  among  Christians 
were  introduced  with  the  custom  of 
burying.  (See  Bsn'al.)  Modem  coffins 
are  usually  made  of  wood. 
Coffin.  ^'^  iB^^c,  admiral,  bom  in 
wMMKMLf  B  o  g  t  o  n,  Massachusetts,  in 
1769;  died  in  1839;  entered  the  British 
navy  when  14  years  old  under  Sir  John 
Montague,  becoming  commander  in  1782. 
During  the  Revolution  he  remained  loyal 
to  the  mother  country.  He  founded  the 
famous  Coffin  School.  Nantucket,  Mass., 
'  to  be  a  perpetual  tree  of  knowledge  In 
this  sfprfle  spot.'  In  .Tanuarv.  1899,  the 
foundation  was  valued  at  $R0,000,  and  it 
was  decided  to  allow  nn  emergency  fund 
to  accumulate. 

(*juman  (kon-yAk>.  a  town  in  France, 
wi^imu  j^p  charente.  and  near  the 
river  Charente,  22  miles  w.  Angoulime, 


OohMioii 

^______^___^,„,,_^_^_^____^__^„,„__ 

plsaaaatly  rftoatad  ca  a  Un,  orawasd  by 
ths  ruMias  of  aa  Old  omim.  It  it 
faowns  for  ths  braady  whtch  baais  its 
aams,  and  whleh  is  saDortsd  to  all  parts 
of  ths  world.     Pop.  18JU0. 

Cognates  'i^i^'Jt'^i^  H^ 

M«t««. 

Cognlianoe  iSy:"i-,:Si,5r'. 

crest,  coat  of  arm^  or  similar  badge  of 
distinction  appertaining  to  a  person  or 
family ;  in  law.  Judicial  or  formal  notice 
or  ackitowledgmsnt  of  a  fact 

Cognomen  [^^'i^SK^.  I^^ 

as  Cicero,  Cato,  etc.)  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  other  two  names  gener- 
ally boras  by  every  weU-bora  Roman, 
vis.  the  prgitowtew  and  »o«m«  (as  In 
Marcus  Tullins  Cicero),  served  to  denote 
the  individual  (Marcus),  snd  the  gsnt 
(Tullins)  or  clan  to  which  his  family 
belonged. 

Cognovit  l^^eS''"inf5iJ?.r'  A.S 

bv  the  defendant  that  the  action  of  the 
plaintiff  is  Just,  or  that  he  has  no  avail- 
able defense. 

Cog-wheel,   fe^^*****  ^*''  ~«"  *»' 

GoKeir  Ck>HnBn8  (kO-ar',  kO-ir'es). 
\^OIieir,     ^  j^,„j  ,,^,p  ^p  heiress,  one 

who  succeeds  to  an  Inheritance  that  is 
to  be  divided  among  two  or  more. 

Coheleth.    See  Eccle$io$te». 

Cohesion  (kft-h*'shun),  the  force  by 
voneuoa  ^^^^^^  ^Y^e  various  particles 
of  the  same  material  are  kept  in  con- 
tact, forming  one  continuous  mass.  Its 
action  is  seen  in  a  solid  mass  of  matter, 
the  parts  of  which  cohere  with  a  cer- 
tain force  which  resists  any  mechanical 
action  that  would  tend  to  separate  them. 
In  different  bodies  it  is  exerted  with 
different  degrees  of  strength,  and  it  is 
measured  by  the  force  necessary  to  pull 
them  asunder.  Cohesion  acts  at  insen- 
sible diatances,  or  between  particles  in 
contact,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
the  attraction  of  gravitation.  It  unites 
particles  into  a  single  mass,  and  that 
without  producing  any  change  of  prop- 
erties, and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
adhegion,  which  takes  place  between 
different  masses  or  substances:  and 
from  chemical  attraction  or  affinity, 
which  anltrs  particle3  of  a  different  kind 
together  and  p»>duces  a  new  substance. 
Hardness,  softness,  tenacity,  elastlcitv. 
malleability  and  ductility  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  modifications  of  cohesion. 
The  great  antagonist  of  cobmtoa  Is 
beat. 


(kOMlUm  liflirM,  SrS"prS«!5 
br  tiM  •ttnietloo  of  liquids  lot  otbtr 
Hqnkhi  or  miUa*  wltb  whicii  th«y  an 
in  eoBUct.  uid  divided  into  •nr/Mo.  •«6- 
mtniom,  Jjnmtk,  lor*.  ttrttrio  ooAMton 
iJfiirM.  Thus  •  drop  of  an  ind«p«iulMi| 
Itqvld,  M  oil  or  alcohol,  wUI  aprcad 
itMlf  oat  on  the  aurface  of  water  afwara 
ia  a  dafinita  flfurc,  but  differing  with 
aaeh  fluid  dropped  on  the  waUr.  Brttth 
llfUTM  art  produced  by  putting  a  drop 
of  tht  Uquid  to  be  eiamined  on  a  alip 
of  mica,  and  breathing  on  it.  when  each 
flnid  takes  a  distinct  characteriatic 
aliape.  Blectrie  eohetion  fioun$  are 
produced  by  electrifying  dropa  of  va- 
rious   liquida    placed    on    a    plate    of 


Cohobation  (k*-h6.b»'ahun),  the  f- 
wuvimuva  p^.^^  diatillatlon  of  tha 
aama  liqold  from  the  aame  materials. 
Cohoei  (Jto-bOa'),  a  city  of  Albany 
^^"«»«  County,  New  York,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  with  great  waters 
power  f"  MTod  from  the  Mohawk  falla. 
There  a.  large  cottun  and  other  milla. 
Pop.  24,'.   J. 

Cohort    (kOl>ort)      See  Legion. 

Cohniie  Oil    (ko-httn'),   a   product  of 

fumifira,  a  palm-tree  found  in  S.  Amer- 
ica. It  resembles  cocoanut  oil,  but  ia 
more  oleaginous,  burning,  it  is  said,  twice 
as  long. 

Coimlatorc  i^teGS;);  Wl^^ 

Presidency,  capital  of  district  to  which 
it  gives  name,  situated  on  the  river 
Noyll,  with  wide  streets,  abundant  water, 
and  a  healthy  climate.  Pop.  53,080. — 
The  district  has  an  area  of  7860  square 
miles.  It  is  fertile,  producing  augar, 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco;  and  well 
watered  by  aeveral  rivers. 
Coinasre  (kpin-aj),  the  system  of 
77*  «'>*'»■  »"«'  *°  *  country.  The 
metallic  coinage  of  the  United  States  con- 
sists at  present  of  gold  double-eagles, 
^lea,  half-eagles,  and  quarter-eagles; 
silver  dollara,  half  dollars,  quarter  dollars 
and  dimes ;  the  nickel  five-cent  piece  and 
the  bronse  cent.  Under  the  first  coinage 
act  of  1792  the  gold  eagle  weighed  270 
grs.,  916  2/3  fine.  It  was  reduced  in 
weight  to  258  grs.  in  1834,  and  the  fine- 
ness was  changed  to  900.  The  early  half- 
ifS}"  ^'''fb«'  1^"  KTs-,  bat  now  ^reiehs 
129  grsy  900  fine ;  the  qnarter-cagle^  M.5 
frt.     The  silver  dollar  of  1792  weighed 

X^  5",2  >HJ  *■  °.?S  i^%  «"••  900  fine ; 
the  half-dollar,  192.9  grs.;  the  quarter- 
dollar,  9«45  grs.;  the  dime,  38JS8  gre. 


CoialBf 

Hm  iT»«ent  irfsM  waidH  77.16  grs.,7S 
par  esnt  copper,  96  par  osnt  nkkrl.  The 
«Mit  weighs  48  grs.,  M  par  cent  oopper. 

^■""""^  verting  ptecaa  <^BMtal  into 
current  coins  for  the  parpoaes  of  ooa* 
merce,  usually  performsd  la  a  govtra- 
ment  catabisbment  called  a  a»<At.  It 
Is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  aopreoM 
power  in  all  sUtes,  and  couiiterfeiting 
or  otherwise  Umpering  with  tbt  cola 
is  severely  punished.  In  tha  United 
BUtes  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  waa  sa> 
tablished  as  a  divisica  of  the  Treasury 
iMfpartment  in  1878.  It  has  charge  of 
the  coinage  for  the  guverameat  aad 
makea  assays  of  precious  metala  for  pri- 
vate owners.  The  process  cf  ooavernag 
thi  predouB  metals  into  colas  la  an  la- 
tcrssting  one.  The  roUii  g  machines 
through  which  the  ingots  a-e  passed  are 
adjustable,  the  space  oetween  the  rollers 
being  governed  by  the  operator.  About 
two  hundred  ingots  are  run  through  per 
hour  on  each  pair  of  rollers.  When  the 
rolling  is  completed  the  strip  of  metal 
is  about  six  feet  long.  As  it  is  Im- 
IMWsible  to  roll  perffctly  true  it  is  necea- 
sary  to  '  draw '  theae  stripe,  after  ba- 
ing  aoftened  by  annealing.  The  draw- 
ing benchea  resemble  long  tables,  wltii 
a  bench  on  either  side,  at  one  aad  of 
which  is  an  iron  box  secured  to  the 
table.  In  this  are  fastened  two  perpen- 
dicular steel  cylinders.  These  are  at  the 
same  distance  apart  that  the  thickneaa 
of  the  strip  is  required  to  be.  It  la 
drawn  between  the  cylinders,  which  re> 
duces  the  whole  to  an  equal  tiilekaeas. 
These  strips  are  now  taken  to  the  ent- 


tijof  machines,  each  of  which  wlU  cat 
22d  plancheta  per  minute.  The  preaa 
used  consists  of  a  vertical  steel  nnnch. 
From  a  strip  worth  $1100  about  $800 
of  plancheta  will  be  cut  Theae  are  then 
removed  to  the  adjuating  room,  where 
they  are  adjusted.  After  Inspection  they 
are  weighed  on  very  accurate  scaka. 
If  a  planchet  is  too  heavy,  but  near  the 
weight,  it  is  filed  off  at  the  edgea;  if 
top  heavy  for  filing,  it  is  thrown  aside 
with  the  lifcht  ones  to  be  remelted.  The 
planchets,  after  being  adjusted,  are  taken 
to  the  coining  and  milinR  rooms,  and 
are  passed  through  tht  milling  machine. 
They  are  fed  to  this  nachine  throuirti 
an  nprtght  tube,  and  as  they  descend 
are  caught  upon  the  edge  of  a  revolving 
wheel  and  carried  about  a  quarter  of  a 
revolution,  durina  which  the  tin  is 
compressed  and  forced  up.  Bv  this  ap- 
paratus 660  nickels  caf  he  aUled  lii 
f  ^B^i^^'oi*  lBrf«  idaccB  tha  average 
U  120.  The  maadvenbat  dtteta  eSa- 
inr  presses  oo4a  firam  Hi  uwOjSm 


Coir 


Coke 


«  minnte.  Th«M  pretMS  do  flieir  work 
in  a  perfect  manner.  After  being 
■tamped  the  coins  are  taken  to  the  coin- 
er's room.  The  Usht  and  heavy  coins 
are  kept  separate  in  coining,  and  when 
delivered  to  the  treasurer  they  are  mixed 
in  snch  proportions  as  to  give  him  full 
weight  in  every  delivery.  By  law,  the 
deviation  from  the  standard  weight,  in 
delivering  to  him,  must  not  exceed  three 
pennyweights  in  one  thousand  double 
eagles.  The  coinage  of  the  United 
States  mints  since  the  organisation  of 
tile  government  has  amounted  to  nearly 
6,000,000,000  pieces,  valued  at  over 
$4,000,000,000. 

Coir  (''°^'*)>  cocoanut  fiber,  fiber  from 
the  husk  of  the  nut,  from  which 
are  manufactured  matting,  bagging, 
ropes  and  cables.  Coir  cordage,  from 
lasting  well  in  salt-water,  as  also  from 
its  lightbv'ss,  strength,  and  elasticity,  is 
preferable  in  many  respects  to  ropes  of 
bemp.  Mats  and  matting  are  now 
largely  made  of  coir,  which  is  also  used 
in  coarse  brushes,  for  stuffing  purposes, 
etc. 

Coire  (kwftr),  or  Chub  (ftdr),  the 
WAAC  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of 
the  Grisons,  on  the  rivers  Plessur  and 
Rhine.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and 
possesses  many  houses  in  the  ancient 
style  of  architecture.  Not  far  from 
Coire  the  Rhine  begins  to  be  navigable 
for  small  vessels.  Pop.  11,718. 
Coix    '^   genus  of  grasses.     See  Job's 

Coke  (^*^l')>  tbc  carbonaceous  residue 
vuxkc  of  coal  which  has  been  heated 
in  an  oven  or  retort,  or  in  any  way 
by  which  little  air  is  admitted,  until 
all  volatile  matter  has  been  expelled. 
The  simplest  method  of  producing  coke 
is  based  on  the  preparation  of  wood 
diarcoal.  the  coal  being  arranged  in 
heaps  which  are  smothered  with  clay 
or  coal-dust,  and  then  set  on  fire,  suffi- 
cient air  being  admitted  to  keep  the 
mass  at  the  proper  temperature  for  de- 
composition without  wasting  the  coke. 
After  the  volatile  portions  are  got  rid 
of,  the  heap  ia  allowed  to  cool,  or  is  ex- 
tinguished with  water,  and  the  coke  is 
then  ready.  Methods  of  heating  the  coal 
in  dose  or  open  ovens  until  the  gase- 
ous and  fluid  products  are  driven  off 
are  also  commonly  used.  Gas-coke  is 
that  which  remains  in  the  retorts  after 
the  gas  has  been  given  oif.  Good  oven- 
coke  has  an  ircm-gray  color,  submetallic 
luster,  is  bard,  and  somewhat  vesicular; 
but  gas-coke  has  rather  a  slagged  and 
dsdwy  look,  and  is  more  porous.  Coke 
oontanw  about  00  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
•Bd   la  QseQ    where   »    atrong   heat   is 


wanted  wltiiout  smoke  and  flamt  as  la 
■melting.  The  retort  or  by-prodact  oven 
has  been  recently  greatly  developed  so  as 
to  eliminate  waste,  the  yield  of  coke  aver- 
adng  75  per  cent  the  weight  of  coal  nsed. 
while  in  the  '  beehive '  oven  the  average  ii 
only  66  per  cent.  Sometimes  two  kinds  of 
coal  are  mixed  to  get  a  coking  combinatlMi. 
Pennsylvania  exceeds  all  other  states  in 
the  production  of  coke.  The  output  in 
1000  was  13.357,^6  short  tons :  this  had 
risen  in  1SI06  to  20,573,736  short  tons, 
and  in  191G  there  was  recorded  the  enor- 
mous output  of  31,279,605  short  tons. 
The  total  output  of  the  United  States  for 
1916  was  about  45,000,000  short  tons. 
The  coke  pnxluced  in  British  Columbia, 
in  1916,  amounted  to  267,725  tons.  Nova 
Scotia's  output  was  660,478  tons.  In 
Alberta  there  was  a  large  output  from 
'.VVI  ovens. 

Cake  Desmond  (1879-  ),  an  English 
VUA.C)  novelist,  educated  at  Uiiivprsity 
CollpRe,  Oxford.  He  served  in  1915-16  in 
the  European  war  and  was  invalided  home 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  His  novels  in- 
clude: The  Pedestal,  The  Golden  Key, 
Helen  Brett's  Career,  The  Worst  House 
at  Shcrborough. 

Coke  ^'^  Edwabd.  an  eminent  Eng- 
J  jjgjj  in^yyer,  was  the  son  of  a 
Norfolkshire  gentleman  and  was  bom  in 
1551.  After  finish'ng  his  education  at 
Cambridge  he  went  to  London,  and  en- 
tered the  Inner  Temple.  His  reputation 
and  practice  rapidly  increased.  He  wns 
chosen  recorder  of,  the  cities  of  Norwich 
and  of  Coventry,  knight  of  the  shire  of 
his  county,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rivnlshin 
of  Bncon,  attorney-general.  As  such  he 
conducted  the  prosecutions  for  the  crown 
in  all  great  state  cases,  notably  those 
of  Essex  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  vdiich 
Coke  conducted  with  great  rancour  and 
asperity.  In  1613  ae  became  Chief-jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  but 
his  rough  temper  and  staunch  support  of 
constitutional  liberties  brought  him  into 
disfavor  with  King  Jam&s  and  his  cour- 
tiers. In  1621  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  soon  after  expelled  from  thi> 
privy-council.  In  1628  he  was  chosen 
member  for  Buckinghamshire,  and  greatl.v 
distinguished  himself  by  his  vindication 
of  the  rights  of  the  Comnions,  and  by 
the  proposing  and  framing  the  famous 
Petition  of  Rights.  This  was  the  last 
of  his  public  acts.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  Parliament  he  retired  to  his  seat  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  he  died,  Sep- 
tember, 1634.  His  principal  works  are 
Reports,  from  1600  to  1615:  Institute:^ 
of  the  LatPs  of  England,  in  four  parts: 
the  first  of  which  contains  the  celeoi^ted 
commentary     on     Littleton's     Tenures 
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i'Cck*  npon  Littleton')  ;  A  Treatiae  of 
aU    and   AfoMipme,    Complete    Copy* 
holder. 

Col  (French,  neck),  .'  .  elevated  moun- 
^^  tain  pass  between  two  higher  sum- 
miti.  The  name  is  used  piincipally  in 
those  parts  of  the  Alps  where  French 
is  commonly  spoken. 

Cola.     See  Kola. 

CrAartA^r    (kol'an-der),  a  vessel  with 
UOiauucx:    ^    bottom   perforated   with 
little  holes  for  straining  liquors. 
r!n1)w»r9    (koi'berg),    or    Kolbebo,    a 
vuiuvig     Prussian  fortified  seaport  in 
Pomerania,  on  the  river  Persante,  1  mile 
from  the  sea,  with  a  good  shippiug  trade 
and  well-frequented   baths.     Formerly   a 
regular  fortress,   it  has  often   been  held 
against  strong  armies.     Pop.  20,200. 
PAlliArf     (kol-bar),  Jean  Baptists,  a 
vuiucib     celebrated     French     minister 
of    finances,    born    at    Ubeima    in    1619. 
After  serving  in  various  subordinate  de- 
partments Colbert   was  made  intendant, 
and  at  lenstb  comptroller-general  of  the 
finances.     His  task   was  a  difficult  one. 
He  found  disorder  and  corruption  every- 
where.    The  state  was   the  prey  of  the 
farmers-general,    and   at   the   same    time 
maintained  only  by  their  aid.     The  peo- 
ple were  obliged  to  pay  90,000,000  livrea 
of    taxes,    of    which    the    king    received 
scarcely    35,000,000,    the    revenues    were 
anticipated  for  two  years,  and  the  treas- 
ury empty.     Colbert  at  once  commanded 
a   system   of  stringent   reforms,   abolish- 
ing   useless    offices,    retracting    burden- 
some    privileges,     diminishing     salaries, 
and  distributing  and  collecting  the  taxes 
by  improved  methods  till  he  bad  reduced 
them  almost  to  one-half.    To  his  talents, 
activity,  and  enlarged  views  the  develop- 
ment and  rapid  progress  of  industry  and 
commerce   in    France   were   largely   due. 
He  constructed  the  Canal  of  Languedoc; 
declared    Marseilles    and    Dunkirk    free 
ports;    granted    premiums   on   goodn   ex- 
ported and  imported ;  regulated  the  tolls ; 
established   insurance  offices;   made  uni- 
form   laws    for    the    regulation    of    com- 
merce, labored  to  render  the  pursuit  of 
it  well  esteemed,  and  invited  the  nobilit" 
to  engage  in  it.     Tlie  French  colonies  in 
Canada,    Martinique,    etc.,    showed    new 
signs  of  life ;   new  colonies  were  estab- 
lished in  Cayenne  and  Madagascar,  and 
to  support  these  Colbert  created  a  con- 
siderable  naval    force.      Under   the   pro- 
tection and  in  the  house  of  the  minister 
(1G63)  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  waa 
founded.      Three    years    afterwards    he 
founded   the   Academy   of    Sciences,    and 
in    1671    the    Academy    of    Architecture. 
He  enlarged  the  Royal  library  and  the 


Garden  of  Plants  and  bnilt  an  observa- 
tory in  which  he  evployed  Hayghens  and 
CassinL  He  began  the  meMorement  of 
the  meridian  in  France,  and  aent  men  of 
science  to  Cayenne.  After  havirg  con- 
ferred the  greatest  benefits  on  his  coun- 
try he  died  in  1683,  out  of  favor  with 
the  king  and  the  people. 
fiAlhnm  (kol'burn),  Zkbah,  'the  cal- 
l/OlDUrn  ^culating  boy,'  bom  in  Ver- 
mont, in  1804;  died  in  1840.  Before  his 
sixth  year  he  began  to  manifest  wonder- 
ful powers  of  arithmetical  computation, 
and  ic  public  exhibitions  astounded 
learned  mathematicians  by  the  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  his  processes,  but  the 
faculty  left  him  when  he  grew  up.  After 
acting  as  a  teacher  and  itinerant 
preacher,  he  was  latterly  professor  of 
languages  at  Norwich  University,  Ver- 
mont. Others  besides  him  have  possessed 
this  remarkable  faculty,  which  indi- 
cates powers  in  the  brain  lUtle  under- 
stood 

r!n1f>1i*atpr  (kol'ches-ter),  a  borough 
l/OiCneSier  \^^  nver-port  of  Eng- 
land, County  Essex,  51  miles  N.  E.  by  B. 
London,  mostly  situate-  on  the  summit 
and  sides  of  an  eminence  rising  from 
the  river  Colne;  well  built  and  amply 
supplied  with,  water.  It  has  a  good 
coasting  trade  and  employs  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  craft  in  the  oyster-fishery. 
It  is  a  place  of  high  antiquity,  there 
being  no  place  in  the  kingdom  where  so 
great  a  quantity  and  variety  of  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  as  here.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Camalodunutn  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  called  Colne  Ceaater, 
from  its  situation  on  the  Colne,  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  Pop.  (1911)  43,463. 
flnlnliABtpr  a  town  (township)  of 
l^OlCneSXer,  cwttenden  Co.,  Ver- 
mont. The  town  includes  Colchester 
and  Winooski  villages.  Pop.  6460. 
rn1n'ki/ti'n»  (koKchi-sin),  an  alkaloid 
l/OlCniCine  'obtained  from  colchicum, 
used  for  the  alleviation  or  cure  of  gout 
and  rheumatism.  It  acts  as  an  emetic, 
diuretic,  and  cholagogue  cathartic,  and  in 
large  doses  as  a  narcotico-acrid  poison. 
nnlnTii/tnm  (kol'chi-kum),  a  genus  of 
LOlCniCTini    ^pj^nta^    ojjer   Melantha- 

cete,  allied  to  the  lilies.  The  ColchUmm 
autumniUe,  or  meadow  saffron,  is  a  bulb- 
ous-rooted, stemlesa,  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
From  a  small  corm  or  bulb  buried  about 
6  inches  deep,  and  covered  with  a  brittle 
brown  skin,  there  rises  In  the  early 
autumn  a  tuft  of  flowers  baring  much 
the  appearance  of  crocuses,  flesh-colored, 
white,  or  even  variegated.  They  soon 
wither,  and  the  plant  diaappean  till  the 
succeeding    cprinf,    when    aome    broa4 
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Imtm  are  thrown  np  by  each  corm  along 
with  a  triangular  oblong  Med-veMei! 
The  plant  is  acrid  and  poiaonoua,  and 
cattle  are  injured  by  eating  it,  but  it 
yields  a  medicine  valuableTn  gout  and 
rheumatism.  See  Colchicine. 
Golchia  (•'ol'^is),  the  ancient  name  of 
"a  region  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Black  Sea,  resting  on 
the  Oancasus,  famous  in  tireek  mythol- 
ogy as  the  destination  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  the  native  country  of  Medea. 
Colcothar  (tol'kO-thar),  an  impure 
.  *      brownish-red     oxide     of 

iron,  which  forma  a  durable  color,  but 
la  most  used  in  polishing  glass  and 
metals. 

Cold.  ^^^  absence  of  sensible  heat,  es- 
»  pecially  such  a  want  of  heat  as 
causes  some  discomfort  or  uneasiness. 
The  temperature  in  which  man  and 
other  animals  liv*-  '.s  generally  below  the 
natural  heat  of  the  body,  but  this  is 
easily  kept  up  in  ordinary  cases  by 
means  of  the  food  taken  in  and  digested. 
A  high  degree  of  cold,  however,  pro- 
duces bodily  depression,  and  is  a  fre- 
quent source  of  disease,  or  even  of  death. 
*or  the  ailment  called  o  cold,  see  Ca- 
tarrh. 

Gold-blooded  Animals,  *  J*'/" 

..  .      ,  .  '   applied  to 

tnose  animals,  such  as  reptiles,  the  tem- 
perature of  whose  blood  ranges  from  the 
freesing-point,  or  near  it,  to  90°  Fahr., 
in  accordance  with  that  of  the  surround- 
ing medium. 

Cold  Cream.  "  *  white,  semisolid, 
,         ,  *    unctuous  ointment   for 

dermal  application  to  soothe  irritated, 
exo>riated,  roughened,  or  abraded  skin 
and  softening  hard,  harsh,  or  dry  skin. 
11  —.  ™™Posed  of  spermaceti,  expressed 
oil  of  olives,  white  wax,  oil  of  rose,  so- 
dium borate  and  water.  The  first  three 
ingredients  are  melted  together  carefullv 
by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  the  oil  of  rose 
and  water  are  made  into  rosewater,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  sodium  borate  the 
two  liquids  are  mixed  together  and 
stirred  until  cold.  With  it  may  be  incop- 
porated  medicinal  and  coloring  substances. 

Cold  Storaee,  ?  ™*'*''°^  ^L^'^'^f^: 

o  »  ing  perishable  food 
materials  by  keeping  them  in  a  low 
temperature  until  needed  for  consump- 
tion. This  is  done  by  the  aid  of  freez- 
ing machines  similar  in  principle  to 
those  used  in  making  artificial  ice  and 
by  which  the  temperature  can  be  re- 
duced to  and  kept  at  the  requisite  de- 
gree. Cold  storage  warebonses  are  in 
use  in  all  our  principal  cities.  In  which 
fruits  and  meats  are  kept  for  long  peri- 
ods, while  the  unsold  material  of  ont 
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market  dur  cui  be  kept  nntpoUed  for 
another.  In  transporting  periahaUe  ma- 
terial by  ship  or  car  the  same  precess 
is  used.  Meats  thus  kept  need  to  be 
Med  quickly  after  being  thawed,  since 
thev  spoil  more  rapidly  than  in  their  orig- 
inal state,  and  in  some  cases  prove  injuri- 
ous from  putrefactive  changes. 

Coldstream,  *  ^'"*«?,.°.'  Scotland 
m_  J  ™  *  ^^^  Berwickshire,  on  the 
rweed.  When  General  Monk  quartered 
here  in  1059-00  he  raised  an  infantry 
regiment  caUed  the  Coldttream  Quardt. 

Coldwater  lK*'/<*'yt*«''> v* J^^y^cap 

4»  RK  .,  '**^  of  Branch  Co.,  Mich- 
igan, 50  miles  w.  of  Adrian.  Has  manu- 
factures   of    leather,    furniture,    cement, 

^'  2n:?ir  *  State  school  for  orphans. 
Pop.  5945. 

Cold  Wave.  t^®.  °?"«  «*^e'»  ^  tJ»e 

"•*»  United  States  to  ,pells 
?£  ^^^"^  depression  of  temperat  e,  as 
tnat  of  hot  wave  is  given  to  th«  oppo- 
mte  condition.  Cold  waves  are  due  to 
persistent  winds  from  the  northwest, 
which  spread  over  the  country  the  diill 
conditions  of  the  great  plains  and  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Western  Canada. 
Cole,  Thomas,  a  landscape  painter. 
1SA1  K  *  WM^born  in  England  in 
i»Ul,  but  was  taken  quite  young  to 
America,  where  he  died  in  1848.  Among 
his  works  are  the  Voyage  of  Life,  Course 

*l  fel'^1,^"'**?^'*  Return,  Viewi  in 
the  Whtte  Mountatna,  etc. 

Cole.  Timothy,  an  American  wood-en- 
f„  ifino  F^v*""'  H™  *?  London,  England, 
m  185 J;  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  in  1857.  He  entered  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Century  Magazine  (then 
Bcrxbner',)  in  1875,  and  in  1883  went 
to  Europe,  beginning  his  remarkable 
series  of  Old  Masters.  These  represent 
the  work  of  many  years  and  Indude 
Itahan,  Dutch.  Ftemish,  English,  Spanish. 
*rench  and  American  masters. 

Colebrooke  (koi'^nik),    h  «  n  b  y 

,   ,  Thomas,      an      Oriental 

JS-Si*?;  ^J5t  **  J^?«*°°  '"^  1705:  died 
there  ip  1837.  He  became  professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  Calcutta  and  director  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  His  translations 
trom  the  Sanskrit  and  his  essays  on 
Hindu  sub  ects  are  valuable. 
ColenSO  (ko-len'so),  John  William, 
leij  A  ?'5*>op  of  Natal,  born  in 
1814;  educated  at  Cambridge;  assistant- 

l^lL«**fi"i"^ri  *"1  i«f  •  appoint^ 
Af2!^m"*  Bishop  of  NataC^uth 
Afnca.  His  works  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
Book  of  Jfwhua,  which  called  in  queg- 
non  the  historical  accuracy  of  these 
boiJts,  involved  the  author  in  a  con- 
flict with  his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
«nd  he  was  deposed  by  the  Bishop  o2 
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One   of   the    Coleopters 
(Cieindtla  campeihit) 
a.  Head.   fr.Tbormz.   e. 

Abdomen,     a  d,  ESytnt. 

«  «,  Wingi.  //,  Antenna. 


Cap«  Town.  But  the  decUions  of  the 
privycouncil  and  Court  of  Chancery 
wore  in  hia  favor,  and  he  continued  to 
ufliciate  as  bishop,  lie  died  in  1888. 
r^lMmf«m.  ( k  o  - 1  e  -  o  p'te-ra  ;  Greek 
tOieOpiera  ^oicot,  &  sheath,  and 
pieron,  a  wing),  an  order  ot  insects, 
i-ommonly  known  as  heetlet.  They  have 
four  w  i  n  f  8,  of 
which  the  two  su- 
perior {elytra) 
are  not  suited  to 
flight,  but  form  a 
covering  and  pro- 
tection to  the  two 
inferior,  and  are 
of  a  hard  and 
liomy  or  parch- 
ment-like nature. 
The  inferior 
wings,  when  not 
in  use,  are  folded 
transversely  under  the  superior.  The 
coleoptera  undergo  a  perfect  metamor- 
phosis. The  larva  generally  resembles  a 
sliort,  thick  worm  with  six  legs  and  a 
s<>aly  head  and  mouth. 
rnlA'Toin*    (kol-rfin'),  a  town  of  Ir»- 

derry,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ban' 
47   miles   N.   w.   of   Belfast.     Its   trad 
chiefly    in    linen,     agricultural     produce 
and   provisions,    is   considerabje.      There 
are    extensive    salmon    fisheries.       Pop. 
about  7000. 

rn1«rirl<Mk  (kOl'rij).  Habtlet.  eldest 
l/Oienage  son  of  Samuel  Coleridge, 
was  born  at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol,  on 
September  19,  1796.  In  1815  he  went 
to  Oxford,  where,  three  years  after,  he 
took  his  degree  with  high  honors.  Un- 
fortunately he  had  contracted  a  propen- 
sity for  drinking,  and  was  deprived,  on 
account  of  his  intemperate  habits,  of  a 
fellowship  he  had  obtained  from  Oriel 
College.  He  then  left  Oxford  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  London,  but  later  he 
resided  in  the  lake  country,  where  he 
occupied  himself  with  literary  composi- 
tion. In  verse,  his  sonnets,  and  in  prose 
his  biographies  (WortKiet  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancathire  and  Life  of  Maaainger) 
sre  the  most  important  of  his  workj. 
He  died  January  6.  1840.  His  life 
was  written  by  his  brother,  Perwtnt. 
born  1800:  died  1883.  In  1841-64  he 
was  the  principal  of  St.  Mark's  rollege. 
Chelsea,  in  1864-80  rector  of  Hanwell. 
HnlAnflow  Samukl  Tatlob,  a  cele- 
l/Oienage,    ,,^4^   English   poet   and 

philosopher,  was  bom  October  21,  IJJ^. 
at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devonshire,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  vicar.  Sent  to 
school  at  Christ's  Church  Hospital,  to 
which  he  had  obtained  a  repreaentation, 


young   Coleridge   took   little  interest   in 
the    ordinary    sports   of   cliildhood,    and 
was    noted    for    a    dreamy,    abstracted 
manner,    though    he    made    considerable 
progress   in   classical    studies,    and    was 
known  even  at  that  early  age  as  a  de- 
vourer   of   metaphysical    and    theological 
works.     From  Christ's  Church  he  went 
with    a    scholar  ..hip    to    Jesus    College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years,   but  without  achieving  much  dis- 
tinction.    At   this  time,   too,   his   ultra- 
radical and   rationalistic  opinions  made 
the  idea  of  academic   preferment  hope- 
less, and  perhaps  it  was  partly  to  es- 
cape the  difficulties  and  perplexities  gath- 
ering  about    his    future    that   Coleridge 
suddenly  quitted  Cambridge  and  enlisted 
in  the  15th  Dragoons.     Rescued  by  his 
friends  from   this  position,   he  took   up 
his  residence  at  Bristol   with  two  con- 
genial spirits,  Rot>ert  Southey,  who  had 
Just  been  obliged  to  quit  Oxford  for  his 
Unitarian  opinions,  and  Lovell,  a  young 
Quaker.     The  three  conceived  a  project 
of  emigrating  to  America,  and  establish- 
ing a  pantisocracy,  as  they  termed  it.  or 
"ommunity  in  which  all  should  be  eq|U*l« 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.     This 
scheme,  however,  never  became  anything 
more  than  a  theory,  and  was  finally  dis- 
posed of  when,  in  1785.  the  three  friends 
married  three  sisters,  the  Misses  Fricket 
of   Bristol.     Coleridge    about   this    time 
started     a    periodical,    the     Watchman, 
which    did    not   live    beyond    the    ninth 
number.     In  1796  he  took  a  cottage  at 
Nether  Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  where 
soothed  and  supported  by  the  companion- 
ship of  Wordsworth,   who   came   to  re- 
side at  Allfoxden,  he  wrote  much  of  his 
best   poetry,    in    particular    the    Ancient 
Mariner,  and  the  first  part  of  Christabel. 
While    residing    at    Nether    Stowey    he 
used   to   officiate   in   a   Unitarian   chapel 
p*  Taunton,  and  in  1798  received  an  in- 
vitation to  take  the  charge  of  a  congre- 
gamn  of  this  denomination   at   Shrews- 
bury,   where,    howev^.    he    did    nothing 
further   than   preach    the   probation   ser- 
mon.    An  annuitv  bestowed   on  him  by 
some    friends     (the    Wedgewoods)     fur- 
nished  him    with    the   means   of  making 
a  tour  to  Germany,  where  he  studied  at 
the   University   of   03ttingen.     In    1800 
he  returned  to  England  and  took  up  his 
residence    beside    Southey    at    Keswick, 
while  Wordsworth  lived  at  Orasmere  in 
the  same  neighborhood.     Prom  this  fact, 
and    a    certain    common    vein    in    their 
poetry,     arose     the     epithet     of       Lake 
School'  applied  to  their  works.     About 
1804  Coleridge  went  to   Malta  to  rees- 
tablish his  jealtii,  seriously  impaired  by 
opium-eating.     In  1806  he   returned  to 
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England,  and  after  ten  yean  of  demltory 
literary  work,  took  refuge  from  tbe  world 
m  the  boase  of  hia  friend  Mr.  GiUman  at 
Highgate,  London.  Here  he  passed  the 
rest  of  his  days,  holding  weekly  conver- 
saaiones  in  which  be  poured  hiniHelf 
forth  in  eloquent  monologues.  His  views 
on  religious  and  political  subjects  had 
become  mamly  orthodox  and  conserva- 
tire,  and  a  great  work  on  the  Logon, 
Which  should  reconcile  reason  and  faith 
was  one  of  the  dreams  of  his  later  jeara 
But  Coleridge  had  long  been  incapable  of 
^^*'*V'?K**°»  **■  energies  on  anything, 
and  of  the  many  years  he  spent  in  the 
leisure  and  quietness  of  Highgate  nothiuc 
remains  but  the  Table  Talk  and  thefnl 
mentary  notes  and  criticism  gathered 
$?»etl>|r,  and  edited  by  his  nephew.  He 
died  July  25  1834.  The  dreamy  and 
tronscendental  character  of  Coleridge's 
P««t'7  eminently  exhibits  the  man.     In 

«J  rt^-fcJ"™®^*''  •"«  ^«8  »  fine  sublimity 
^  Sffu'"'  ■Of'  e^tpression  not  surpassed 
by  Milton  ;  but  he  fs  often  turgid  and  vn- 
^  n ",  *.,"  "c.  especially  of  Shakel 
spere,  ColeTidge's  work  is  of  the  highrat 

«?  i.',«  "''•'S*"?  a. comprehensive  grasp 
of  large  critical  princ  pies  and  a  slnim- 
HH^."",^!-  ir'^htjnto  detaila     SS- 

ctent   Mannef,    Chriftabel    (incomplete) 
Remorte,    a    tragedy,    KuilaKhan    a 
hi2°  n^^"*  °'  SchllleVs  Watten,Mn  eic.^, 

Coleridge-Taylor,  samubx,  a  mod. 

i^glo-African  descent,  bo^^  i^^rn  ti 

Bn?-  n^l  '"^  W,-  "e  studied  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  and  soon  I^md 
?i»  brief  but  brilliant  career"    ffis  wS 

u^'  ^^  ^H^  ^^f-i  of  Ca»M  Cum 
Meg  BUme,  The  Atonement,  and  Kub^ 

^n  L,  also  composed  incidental  mu- 
Hr«m»°/  "n"*^  of  Stephen  Philliiw' 
aramas.  He  was  the  first  near©  to 
achieve  fame  as  a  creative  musida^f  *° 
Coleseed  (seised),  a  name  for  a 
variety  of  cabbaae  (Bra». 
•tea  Napunj  and  its  seed,  whicliis  nS 
into  oil-cake  for  feeding  cattle. 
Colet  (kolet),  John,  an  eminent  di- 
<       J      ^V^e,   dean  of   St    Paul's    fln#l 

Colfax    (^ol'faks),    SCHTTTLEB,   states- 

IftSR  ,u„^.5S*?i,o^'''iu**  NewYork  in 
i»a$,  died  in  1885.  About  1845  hp  ootah. 
lished  at  South  BendVlndiaM  a  wiSlv 
paper,  the  St.  Joseph' vSt^i^'R'e^^^il 


organ  of  the  Whigparty,  which  ha  adltn 
for  many  yeara.  He  was  elected  to  Con 
gress  in  1864  and  was  at  three  differen 
tlmep  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  Ii 
1868  he  received  the  Republican  nomi 
nation  for  the  vice-presidency  and  wa 
elected  with  President  Orant  He  servei 
one  term. 

Colio  C^orik;  from  colon,  a  portioi 
of  the  large  intestine),  a  pain 
ful  disorder  of  the  bowels,  usuaily  of  t 
spasmodic  character,  unaccompanied  b: 
diarrhoea,  and  presenting  itseu  in  vari' 
ous  forms.  When  the  pain  is  accom 
pacied  with  a  vomiting  of  bile  or  witl 
obstinate-  costiveness  it  is  called  a  bit 
iou8  colic;  if  with  windy  distension,  i 
takes  the  name  of  flatulent  or  loindt 
colic;  if  with  heat  and  inflammation,  ii 
takes  the  name  of  inflammatorti  colic,  oi 
cnteritia.  There  are  many  other  vari 
eties  of  this  complaint,  some  of  whict 
are  peculiar  to  certain  occupations  oi 
districts,  as  the  pa''>ter$'  colic  (see  Leo« 
Potaoning),  the  Dt  ithire  colic. 
ColimV    (kol-in-y'^),    Gaspard   dk,    a 

Of  renown  -d  Huguenot  chief  ol 
France,  bora  m  1517,  distinguished  him 
self  under  Francis  I  and  Henry  II,  whc 
made  him  in  1552  Admiral  of  France, 
After  the  death  of  Henry  II  Colignj 
took  the  Protestant  side  in  the  religious 
strifes  of  the  time,  and  became  the  bead 
of  the  Huguenot  party.  He  was  gener 
jHy  unfortunate  In  the  battles  he  fought, 
but  speedily  repaired  his  defeats  bypru- 
dence  and  good  management.  When 
peace  was  made  Coligny  was  received 
with  apparent  favor  at  court.  But  this 
was  only  a  blind;  and  on  the  night  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  (Aufc.  24,  1672) 
Cohgny  was  "^^asely  slaughtered,  and  his 
corpse  given  up  to  the  outrages  of  the  mob. 
Colima    (^O-lS'mA),    a   town   of  Mexi- 

^"  CO,  capital  of  the  state  of 
same  name,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
encircled  by  hills  above  which  rises  the 
lofty  volcano  of  Colima.  Pop.  20-,698. 
On  the  coast  about  30  miles  8.  8.  w,  of 
the  city  is  the  port,  Puerto  de  Colima. 
or  ManzanilK).  The  state  har  an  area 
of  2272  miles;  pop.  66,115. 
Coliseum    (kol-l-sS'nm).      See    Coloa- 

te'um. 
Coll,    2,°  island  on   the  west  coast  nf 

'  Scotland,  off  Mull.  County  Ar- 
gyle.  one  of  the  Hebrides,  about  12 
miles  long  and  from  3  to  3%  miles 
broad.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  moor, 
incapable  of  cnltivation;   but  there  an- 

■°J5*v  *"*'H  ,"'  .Ii*!"*    and    «andy    soil 
which   are   tolerably  productive.     Gaelic 
is  universally  spoken.     Pop.  64a 
ColIatiOll    (kol-lft'shnn),    a     comjari- 
son  of  one  copy  or  uing 


CoIIaei 


CdUimatloii 


of  a  like  kind  with  another,  especially 
mauuKTipta  and  editiona  of  books. — In 
canon  law,  the  presentation  of  a  clergy- 
man to  a  benefice-  by  a  bishop  who  has 
the  right  of  patronage.     In  such  a  case 
the  combination  of  the  act  of  presenta- 
tion and  institution  constitute  coUatton. 
ilnllMtt  (kol'lect),   a   term  applied   to 
vuucvif  certain  s^ort   prayers   in   the 
liturgies  of  various  churches.     Some  of 
tlie  collects  of   the  English  Church  are 
taken  from  the  old  Koman  Missal,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  bien  written  by  St. 
Jerome.  *  Others  are  still  more  ancient ; 
while  a  few  have  been  added  after  the 
Iteformation.      There    is    a    collect    for 
every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  a  yorre- 
Hponding  epistle  and  gospeL 
College    (kol'ej:  Latin,  colletfium),  in 
vvA*c||v    a  general   sense,  a   body  or 
society  of  persons  invested  with  certain 
powers   and    rights,    performing    certain 
duties,  or  engaged  in  some  common  em- 
ployment or  pursuit.     In  Great  Britain 
and  America  some  societies  of  physicians 
are  called  colleges.     So,   also,   there  are 
colleges  of  surgeons,  a  college  of  heralds, 
etc.     The   most    familiar   application   »f 
the  term  college,  however,  is  to  a  society 
of  persons  engaged   in   the  pursuits  of 
literature,  including   the   professors,   lec- 
turers, or  other  oflicers,  and  the  students. 
As  applied  to  an  educational  institution 
the  name  is  somewhat  loosely  used.    The 
higher    class    of    colleges    are    those    in 
which  the  students  engage  in  study  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  degree  in  arts, 
medicine,    or    other    subjects,    and    are 
connected  with,  or  have  more  or  less  the 
character    of    universities.      The    early 
history    of    these    institutions    is    some- 
what   obscure;    the    probability    is    that 
they  were  originally  founded  in  the  vari- 
ous   universities    of    the    middle    ages, 
with  similar  objects  and  from  the  same 
cbnritable    motives.      Hotels    or    board- 
ing-houses were  provided  (principally  by 
the   i^ligious   orders,   for   the    jenefit   of 
those  of  their  own  fraternity),  in  which 
the  scholars  lived  unde-  a  certain  super- 
intendence, and  the  endowment  of  these 
hostehi  by  charitable  oer-xins  foe  the  sup- 
port   of    poor    scholars    completed     the 
foundation  of  a  college.     Out  of  this  has 
developed  the  modem  Snglish  college  as 
seen   at   Oxford   and    Cambridge,    where 
each  college,  thottgb  u,  member  or  compo- 
nent part  of  the  university,  is  a  sepa- 
rate establishment  whose  *ellow8,  tutors, 
and  students  live  tofether  under  a  par- 
ticular   head,    calle*!    mtuter,    principal, 
warden,    etc.,    of    the    college.      In    the 
TJnited  States  and  Germany  the  college 
Is   practically   one   with    the    university, 
the  latter  body  performing  all  the  func- 


tions alike,  of  teacbing,  examining,  de- 
gree-conferring, etc. 

rinllifi  (korl),  a  variety  of  dog  espe- 
l^OUie    ;.i^,jy"  common     in     ScoUand, 

though  now  popular  among  American 
dog-fanciers,  and  from  its  intelligence  of 
much  use  to  shepherds.  It  is  of  medi- 
um size  and  varies  much  in  coloring, 
black  and  white  being  common,  and 
black  with  tan-colored  legs,  muxxle,  etc, 
being  highly  esteemed.  The  head  is 
somewhat  fox-shaped,  the  ears  erect,  but 
with  drooping  points,  the  tail  rather 
long,  bushy  and  with  a  pipnounced  curl. 
r!n11i»i>  (kol'yer),  Jkbemt,  an  English 
LOmer  ^^^^^^^   '^„j^    poUtlcal    wflter, 

bom    in    1650.      He    was    educated    at 
Cambridge,     and     having     entered     into 
orders  obtained   the   rectory   of   Ampton 
in  Suffolk  in  1GB9.     He  was  a  zealous 
opponent  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
was  repeatedly  imprisoned  for  his  politi- 
ical  writings.     He  is  chiefly  remembered 
now  for  his   Short  View  of  the  Immo- 
ralitv   and  Profaneness    of   the   Engltah 
Stage — a    in'ork    of    considerable    merit 
which  is  said  to  have  effected  a  decided 
reform   in   the  sentiments   and   language 
of  the  theater.     He  died  in  1726. 
^^111*07     John     Patnb,     an     English 
L>OUier)    ghakesperian    critic,    bom    in 
London  in  1789;  died  in  1883.     He  b^ 
came  known  as  a  critical  essayist  on  old 
English    dramatic    literature,    and    was 
editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Dodauyrt 
Old  Playt  in   1825.     In   1831  his  best 
work,  the  Hittorp  of  BnalithDramoHo 
Poetry,   was  published.     In  18^-14  he 
published  an  annotated  edition  of  Shake- 
spere  in  8  vols. ;  in  1844  Bhahnper^M  Ltr- 
hrary.     Subsequentlv   he  published  sev- 
eral editions  of  Shakespere,  and  an  ex- 
cellent edition  of  Spenser  (6  vols.,  1862). 
He  made  himself  notorious  by  claiming 
that  he  possessed  a  copy  of  the  2d  Polio 
Shakespere,    1632,   with    many    marginal 
emendations  and  annotations  written  in 
the   middle   of   the   seventeenth    century, 
though,    as  was   discovered,    these   notes 
were   fabrications,    probably    by    himselt. 

CoUimation  ^^^'t^Jn^^LUica? 

instrument,  such 
as  a  telescope 
or  transit  in- 
strnment,  the 
straight  line 
whic'.»  passes 
through  the 
center  of  the 
object-glass  axid 
Intersects  at 
right  angles  a 
system  of  spider- 
threads  placed  at 


CoUimstkia. 
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tbe  focua  of  the  eyepiece.  The  proper 
adjiutuient  uf  tbe  Hue  of  columanuD  of 
the  in8trnm«>ut  is  neceesary  to  accurate 
obaervatiuu  uf  the  time  at  which  move- 
nients  of  the  heavenly  bodies  take  place. 
Collimators  (hol-i-ma'tors),  two 
•  small,  subsidiary  tele- 
scope* ased  for  coUimatinK  astronomi- 
cal instruments;  that  is,  for  adjusting 
the  line  of  coUimation,  and  for  deter- 
mining the  collimation  error. 

Collin'.     See  Komn. 

Collin?wood  <Jt'll?'*i"!![!J;?^'  ^?.'°* 

,.  .         "  JffiBT,   Lord,   an   Eng- 

lish naval  commander,  born  at  Newcaotle- 
upon-Tyne  in  1750.  He  enten^i  the 
royal  navy  in  17«(1,  and  took  piu-t  as 
nag-caotain  on  board  the  Barfieur  in 
Lord  Howe's  victory  of  June  1,  1794, 
commanded  the  Excellent  duriug  the 
battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  14th 
of  February  m  that  year,  and  was  made 
rear-admiral  of  the  white  in  1799.  But 
his  most  distinguished  service  was  at 
.  Trafalgar,  where  his  skill  and  resolution 
drew  warm  praise  from  Nelson.  On 
the  latter's  death  Gollingswood  as  senior 
officer  took  command  of  the  fleet,  and 
gave  proof  of  his  judgment  and  nautical 
skill  in  his  dispositions  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  captured  vessels.  For  his 
•errices  here  he  was  elevated  to  tlie 
rank  of  baron.  He  died,  while  cruising 
M  Minorca  in  the  Ville  de  Paris,  on 
March  7,  1810.  His  memoirs  and  corre- 
apondence  have  been  published. 
Collin&rWOOd.   *.  manufaeturing    and 

tario,  Canada,  on  Georgian  Bav,  95  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Toronto.  Pop.  7476. 
Collins  (•tol'ins),  Anthony,  an  Eng- 
""  hsh  deistical  writer,  born  in 
1676;  died  in  1729,  He  was  a  friend  of 
Locke,  who  described  him  as  a  man  who 
had  'an  estate  id  the  country,  a  librarv 
in  town,  and  friends  everywhere.'  His 
chief  works  are  Discourse  of  Free  Think- 
ing;  Philosophical  Inquiry  Concerninff 
Human  Liberty;  Discourse  on  the 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Religion ;  Literal  Scheme  •/  Prophecy 
Considered. 

Collins  William,  an  English  poet, 
vvuAUB,  ^^g  ^^^  jjj  j^2i  at  Chiches- 
ter. While  studying  at  Oxford  he  wrote 
his  Oriental  Eclogues,  the  moderate  suc- 
cess of  which  encouraged  him  to  try  a 
literary  career  in  Tioodon.  In  1746  he 
pnhHshed  hiji  Odes,  containing  pieces 
which  now  rank  among  the  finest  lyrics 
in  the  language.  Disappointed  with  the 
reception  his  poems  met  with,  and  un- 
stnjng  by  irregular  habits  and  excite- 
ment, he  fell  into  a  nervous  melancholy, 


from  which  he  never  quit*  recovered.  Ha 
died   in  17S0. 

Collins     WiCLiAM.  an  English  painter, 
*M^M^mf    jj^^j^  j^^  y^  landscapea  and 

domestic  acenca,  bom  in  Loudon  in  1787, 
and  elected  Itoyal  Academician  in  1820. 
He  died  in  1847. 

Collins.  WiLUAM  Wilkh,  son  of  the 
,^,.  ,J  pieceding,  bom  in  London  in 
1824.  He  waa  educated  for  tbe  bar,  but 
turned  aside  to  literature,  in  which  be 
esprcially  distinguished  himself  as  a  nov- 
elist of  great  dramatic  and  constructive 
power.  Among  his  best  knowA  works 
are  Antonina  (1860),  BatU  (Wtei), 
The  Woman  in  White  (1860).  The  Moon- 
stone 11808),  The  New  Magdalen  (1873), 
18»i         (Genius  (1886).  etc.    He  died  in 

Coliinsville,  ?„?"?  *°i^4}«»»  Co., 

TcT  ,  Ilhnoia,  12  mile*  M.  V. 

I.  of  St.  Louis.    It  has  coal  mines,  brick 
yards,  hosiery  mills,  etc.    Pop.  9000. 
Collision     (hpl-iah'un),    in    maritime 
wvxuuvu     affairs,    the   shock   of   two 
ships  coming  into  violent  contact,  where- 
by one  or  both  may  suffer  more  or  less 
injury.     Collision   may   happen   without 
blame  being  imputable  to  either  party, 
as   where   the   loss   is   occasioned    by  a 
storm,  in  which  case  the  misfortune  must 
be  borne  by  the  party  on  whom  it  hap- 
pens to  light.     Or  a  collision  may  arise 
where  both  parties  are  to  blame — where 
there  has  been  a  want  of  due  diligence 
or  skill   on   both  sides;   in   which   case 
neither  party  has  an  action  against  the 
other.     Thirdly,  it   may   happen    by   the 
misoonduct   of   the   suffering   party  only 
and    then   the   rule  is   that    the   sufferer 
must  bear  his  own   burden.     Finally  it 
may    have    been    the    fault    of    the    ship 
which  ran  the  other  down,  and  in  that 
case  the  injured  party  would  be  entitled 
to    an    entire    compensation    from     the 
other.      Strict   laws   and    regulations   to 
prevent  collisions  have  been   laid  down, 
which    contain    rules    concerning   lights, 
and   sailing  and  steering  rules.     By  the 
rule  of  the  road  at  sea,   if  two  sailing 
slups    are    approaching    each    other    end 
on,    or    nearly    so,    the    helms    of    both 
must  be  put  to  port,  so  that  each  m>.y 
pass  on  the  port  side  of  the  other;  in 
crossing  so   ns   to   involve   risk   of  colli- 
sion the  sailing  ship  with  the  wind  on 
the  port  side  shall  keep  "out  of  the  way 
of  the  ship  with   the  wind  on  the  star- 
board, but  if  they  have  both  the  wind  on 
the  same  side  the  ship  which  is  to  wind- 
ward shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
one  that  has  it  to  leeward.    If  a  steam- 
ship and  a  sailing  shin  are  approaching, 
so    as    to    involve    collision    the    former 
muBt  keep  out  of  the  way  of  tbe  latter. 


OoUodion 


Cologne 


If  (MM  TMsel  ia  OTertaldng  another  she 
mwt  keep  oat  of  the  way  of  the  last* 
named  TeMeL 

fiAllAHiAii  (ko-IO'di-on).  a  aubatanc* 
UUOOlOn  'prepared  by  diaaolving 
pyroxiliue  (guncotton)  in  ether,  or  in 
a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  which 
forma  a  useful  substitute  for  adhesive 
plaster  in  the  case  of  slight  wounds. 
When  tbe  fluid  solution  is  applied  to  the 
cut  or  wound  it  immediately  dries  into 
a  semitrausparent,  tenacious  film,  which 
adheres  firmly  to  the  part,  and  under 
it  the  wound  or  abrasion  heals  without 
inflammation.  In  a  slightly  modified 
form  collodion  is  also  employed  as  the 
basis  of  a  photographic  process  called 
the  coUodion  proceta.  See  Photograi>kv. 
nAllAi<1a  (kol'oids),  non-crystallizable 
UOUOIUB  substances  such  as  gelatine, 
gum,  etc.    See  Dialyiit. 

CoUot.d'Hcrl)oi8  <jg?  gSS;% 

leader  in  the  French  revolution,  bom  in 
1760;  died  in  1796.     He  became  promi- 
nent as  a  leader  of  the  Mountain  or  ex- 
treme  party.      He   was   sent   by    Robes- 
pierre along  with   Fouch4   to   Lyons  in 
1793,  with  almost  unlimited  powers,  and 
was  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  enormi- 
ties.    Returning  to  Paris  ne  became  a 
determined  opponent  of  Robespierre,  and 
being  chosen  president  of  the  Convention 
(July  19,  1794),  contributed  to  his  fall. 
He  was  later  banished  to  Cayenne. 
f!n11llrion    (ho-Wshun),  in  law,  a  se- 
vuuuuvu    gjgj.  agreement  between  op- 
posing litigants   to  obtain  a   particular 
judicial  decision  on  a  preconcerted  state- 
ment of  facts,  whether  true  or  false,  to 
the  injury  of  a  third  party.     Collusion, 
when  proved  to  exist,  nullifies  the  judg- 
ment obtained  through  it. 
rnllvAr     RoBiarr,    an   American    Uni- 
vvixjrci,    tarian    clergyman,    burn    at 
Kelghly,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1823,  and 
died  in  New  York  in  1912.     He  learned 
the  blacksmith  trade,  which  he  practised 
for  some  time  after  coming  to  America 
in  1850.     He  was  at  first  a^  Methodist 
loi-al  preacher,  but  became  a  T'nitarian  in 
1859.     He   founded   Unity   Chunh,   Chi- 
cago, and  was  for  many  years  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York. 
His    books    include     Nature    and    Life 
(1804>,  The  Simple  Truth  (1878>,  Talks 
to  Young  Men  (1888),  Things  Netc  and 
Old  (1893). 

rnlman  (kol-man).  Gtobok,  an  Kng- 
vuuuau  j.g,,  dramatic  writer  and 
theatrical  manager,  bom  at  Florence  in 
1783;  died  in  1794.  He  is  author  of 
Polly  Hon«tlcombe.  The  JeaUtus  Wife, 
%n/i  The  Clandeitine  Marriage   (in  con- 


junction with  Garrick).    From  1777  till 
1791  he  conducted  the  little  theater  in 
the  Haymarket,  London. 
rnlman     Geobob     ('the    Younger'), 
vuuiuui,    ^j^  ^f   jjjg    preceding,    waa 

born  in  London  in  1762;  died  there  in 
1836.  He  assisted  his  father  as  director 
of  the  Haymarket  Theater,  and  aocceeded 
him  as  patentee.  His  dramas  include 
John  Bull  The  Ueir-at-Law.  Poor  Gentle- 
man ami  Loce  Laughs  at  Locksmiths. 


CtAmar  or  Koluab  (kOl'mir),  a 
VOUaar,  ^.j^y    ^j   Germany,    in    Upper 

Alaace,  formerly  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Haut  Rhin,  39  miles  a.  8.w. 
Strasburg.  It  has  manufacture*  -of 
printed  goods,  calicoes,  silks,  etc.,  be- 
Bdes  cotton-mills,  tanneries,  etc.  It  waa 
united  to  France  in  1681,  and  surrendered 
to  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  VersaiUea, 
Febmary  26,  1871.    Pop.  (1906)  41,682. 

Coin.  See  Cologne. 
Prtl«^  (kOln),  a  town  o£  England,  in 
borne  ^ncashire,  34V4  mUea  N.  by  t 
of  the  city  of  Manchester.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  cotton  and  woolen 
goods.     Pop.  25,693. 

rnlnnasift  (kol-6-ka'si-a),  a  fwioa  of 
i/OlOCasiH,  plants,  nat.  order  Arooe*. 
the  leaves  and  tubers  of  which  are  acrid. 
The  latter  contain  much  starchy  matter, 
and  they  are  used  as  food  in  the  aouth 
of  Europe  after  the  acrid  matter  la  sep- 
arated by  washing  or  boiling.  C.  etcu- 
lenta,  C.  macrorhtza,  and  othera  funush 
the  taro  of  the  Pacific  ialanda.  See 
Oocco  Itoot. 

r!AlA/>^rn4-1i  (kol'6-sinth) ,  the  fruit  of 
vOlOCyntn  V/ncawM  (or  atrullus 
Oolocynthus),  a  species  of  cucumber,  the 
dried  and  powdered  pulp  of  which  is  the 
colocynth  of  the  shops.  It  ia  used  in 
medicine  as  an  aperient.  -,  .  „ 

Cnlntmtk  (ko-16n'),  (changed  officially 
l/OlOgne  \o  coLN  In  1901),  German. 
Kiln  (kewln),  a  city  of  Rhenish  Prussia. 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  fortress 
of  the  first  rank  and  important  commer- 
cial city,  is  358  miles  by  rail  s.  w.  of 
Berlin  and  24  miles  s.  E.  of  Dflsseldorf. 
The  old  fortifications,  dating  from  the 
middle  ages,  are  being,  or  have  been  re- 
centlv,  swept  away,  new  works  being  con- 
stro  3d  in  accordance  with  the  pnnciplea 
of  modern  fortification.  The  town  itself 
has  been  improved  itud  extended,  and 
streets  once  dark  and  filthy  have  been 
opened  up  or  otherwise  improved,  but 
Cologne  IS  still  irregularly  built  and 
largely  in  the  antioje  style.  There  are 
mauy  fine  old  buildings  as  well  as  excel- 
lent modern  ones ;  the  churches  in  partic- 
ular arc  interesting. 


r 


Colopie 


OolombiA 


Hm  moat  Important  edifice  of  all  it  the 
cathedral,  b^pai  in  1248^  one  of  tlie 
finest  and  largest  Ootbic  ■tructuree  in 
Europe.  It  was  completed  only  in  the 
lOth  centory,  there  beinc  expended  on 
it  in  182»-84  over  |5,000.000.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  cross;  its  entire  length 
is  about  480  feet;  breadth,  282  feet: 
height  to  ridge  of  roof,  202  feet:  height 
of  the  two  western  towers,  between 
whidi  is  a  grand  portal,  S20  feet,  being 


importance  was  greatly  diminished  whsa 
it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  179^  ceded 
to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  L«n«  j  in 
1801,  and  restored  to  Prumia  in  1814. 
Occupied  by  Allies,  1018.     Pop.  620.000. 

Colonie  Earth,  *  **°^  «'  ««*»•'• 

"  '  of      a      deep-brown 

color,  transparent,  and  durable  in  water- 
color  painting.  It  is  an  earthy  variety 
of  lignite  or  partially  fossilized  wood. 


Cologne,  •howiog  Cathednl  and  Cbureh  of  St.  Martin 


thus  among  the  highest  edifices  in  the 
world.  The  council-house,  museum,  and 
fine  St.  Martin  Church  with  its  im- 
posing tower  should  also  be  mentioned. 
The  manufacturer  embrace  sugar,  to- 
bacco,  glue,  carpets,  leather,  machinery, 
chemicals,  pianos,  and  the  celebrated 
eau  de  Cologne.  The  tr^Je  by  river  and 
railway  is  very  great. — Cologne  is  of 
pre-Christian  origin,  and  was  originally 
called  Oppidum  Vbiorum,  being  the  chief 
town  of  the  Ubii,  a  German  nation. 
The  Romans  made  it  a  colony  a.d.  51, 
and  called  it  Colonia  Agrippina  (whence 
the  name  Cologne).  Later  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  Frankish  empire,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
wealthy  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
bqt  latterly  it  declined,  and  its  commercial 


Cologne  Water,   i%^,lSr«2^: 

LOONE,  8PIBITU8  ODOBATUS,  is  a  yellow- 
ish liquid  perfume  composed  of  spirits 
of  wine,  and  a  few  drops  of  various  es- 
sential oils,  so  blended  as  to  yield  a  fine 
fragrance.  I  was  first  produced  in 
Cologne  by  J,  n  Farina,  in  1709.  and  is 
still  manufactured  there  by  persons  bear- 
ing or  assuming  the  same  name.  Its 
fo   aula  is  a  secret. 

C«  lOgne  Yellow,  *.  ^pigment     con- 
"  '   sistinc    of    yellow 

ci  romate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  lead,  ami 
sulphate  of  lime. 

Colombia  (kC-lom'be-a),  Republic  of. 
vvAuiuuia    formerly   called    New   Gra 
nada,  a  republic,  fourth  in   size  amonfi 
the  countries  of  South  America,  consist- 
ing of  15  departments,  four  territories 


OfdomblE 


Colombo 


and  a  federal  district.  The  p<^ulatioB 
in  1912  WM  5,475,891;  area  approx- 
imattfiy  041,000.  The  chief  towns  are 
Bogoti,  capital;  Medellin,  and  Carta- 
lena.  The  territory  of  the  republic 
formerly  included  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
amft,  but  PanamA  declared  its  indepen- 
dence  in  November,  1003  and  there  is 
much  disputed  boundary  territory  in  the 
inland  regions  towards  the  south  and 
east.  According  to  surface  conformation, 
the  country  may  be  divided  into  the  ele- 
vated region  of  the  (.'ordilleraQ  in  the 
west,  and  that  of  the  low-lying  lands  in 
the  east.  The  former  uccupicH  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country,  and  presents  a 
richly-diversified  surface,  belug  formed 
cliieny  of  three  mountain  chains  which 
stretch  north  and  south  in  a  nearly  par- 
allel direction,  inclosing  between  them  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers  Cauca  and  Magda- 
lena.  These,  the  two  great  navigable 
rivers  of  the  country,  flow  northwards, 
joining  their  waters  about  120  miles  from 
their  embouchure  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
In  the  central  ridge  is  the  cultrinating 
p<>int  of  Colombia,  the  volcano  of  Tolima, 
18.432  feet  high.  The  low  lands  of  the 
east  form  a  trnnsitionarjr  region  between 
the  plaius  of  North  Brazil  and  the  llanos 
of  the  Orinoco  region,  the  drainage  be- 
ing carried  to  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco. 
The  chief  coast  iudentutious  are  small 
and  dangerously  exposed  bays.  The  cli- 
mate is  naturally  as  varied  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  country,  there  being  portions 
perpetually  covered  with  snow,  but  over 
a  great  part  of  the  republic  it  is  very 
hot.  The  rainfall  is  very  heavy  on  the 
coast.  At  some  places  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  yellow  fever 
ia  endemic;  but  for  the  most  part  in  the 
elevated  country,  as  the  Plain  of  Bogotft, 
8000  feet  «bove  the  sea,  the  climate  is 
perfectly  salubrious,  and  the  tempera- 
ture seems  that  of  eternal  spring.  The 
flora  is  rich  and  luxuriant.  A  great  part 
of  the  country  ^is  still  covered  with  vir- 
pn  forests,  which  yield  excellent  build- 
ing-wood, Peruvian  bark,  caoutchouc, 
vanilla,  etc.  The  fauna  include  the 
jaguar,  puma,  tapir,  armadillo,  sloth, 
various  species  of  deer,  and  the  gigantic 
condor.  The  mineral  wealth  is  various 
and  abundant,  though  still  imperfectly 
explored.  It  comprises  coal,  gold,  silver 
<both  now  largely  worked  by  foreign 
companies),  emeralds  and  salt  Industry 
is  at  a  very  low  stage.  Maize,  bananas, 
and  plaintalns  are  the  chief  articles  of 
food.  Tobacco  and  coffee  ara  cultivated 
and  exported.  Sugar-cane  is  Also  grown. 
Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist,  PanamA  hats,  mats,  and  coarse 
cotton  doths  being  almost  the  only 
articles  that  can  be  mentioned  in  this 
GhM  ports  are  B«xTi»^;S9a. 
20— U— 2 


Cartagena  and  Santa  Marta,  none  Im- 
portant. The  poascMion  of  the  lath- 
mus  of  PanamA  and  the  small  line  of 
railway  (48  miles  long)  which  runs  be- 
tween Panamfl  on  the  Pacific  and  Colon 
on  the  Atlantic  once  gave  Colombia  con- 
siderable commercial  importance,  but 
this  has  ceased  with  the  secession  of 
Panamft  and  its  converaion  into  an  in- 
dependent republic.     (See  Panamd.) 

The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  exports  an 
mainly  precious  metals,  hides,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, etc.;  the  imports,  manufactured 
goods.  The  exports  and  imports  to- 
gether were  in  1912,  9324221,000  and  928,- 
004,000  respectively.  There  are  several 
short  lines  of  railway.  The  money  stand- 
ard is  the  p€$o  or  dollar,  nominal  value 
91. — Colombia  is  divided  into  16  depart- 
ments, 4  territories  and  a  federal  district, 
file  government  is  carried  on  by  a  presi- 
dent, a  supreme  court,  and  a  legisla:ure 
consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  house ; 
the  former  chosen  by  electoral  colleges, 
the  latter  by  direct  votes.  The  depart- 
ments have  ai)pointed  governors  and  bi- 
ennial asMPmblies.  The  constitution  dates 
from  1880,  with  some  changes  adopted  in 
1905  whereby  the  powers  of  the  president 
were  enlarged.  The  finances  of  the  re- 
public have  shown  considerable  Improve- 
ment in  recent  years.— New  Granada  wia 
discovered  by  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  in  1499. 
and  it  was  visited  by  Columbus  in  1502. 
The  natives  were  Indians,  who  were  prac- 
tically annihilated  by  the  Spanish  con- 
querors. New  Granada  declared  its  inde- 
pendence of  Spain  in  1811,  and  after  eleven 
years  of  warfare  succeeded  with  the  help 
of  Venezuela  in  effecting  its  liberation. 
Both  states  then  united  with  Ecuador, 
also  freed  from  the  Spanish  domination, 
to  form  the  first  republic  of  Colombia ;  but 
internal  dissensions  arising,  the  three 
states  again  separated  in  1831,  forming 
three  independent  republics,  which  have 
had  a  very  troubled  existence.  In  1861 
the  states  forming  New  Granada  by 
agreement  adopted  a  new  constitution, 
the  republic  to  be  called  the  United 
States  of  Colombia.  This  title  was  re- 
tained till,  by  the  new  constitution  of 
1886,  the  state  ceased  to  be  a  federal 
republic  and  became  a  unitary  republic 
with  the  name  of  Republic  of  Colombia. 
There  is  a  president,  supreme  court,  and 
legislature  of  two  houses. 

Colombo  1^""^"^'^'^V  a  8«ap*^^t  »own. 
vvxvuiuv     jjjg    capital    of    Ceylon,    on 

the  southwest  coast,  and  about  70  miles 
west  by  south  of  Kandy,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant town  with  an  extensive  fort,  within 
which  are  some  of  the  best  bouses,  and 
which    occupies    a   projecting   point  of 


Colombo 


Colony 


land.  Oo  tb«  north  side  of  the  fort,  on 
tho  Buniii  of  the  om,  U  th«  Pettah  or 
Black  Town,  inhabitod  chiefly  by  Bin- 
ghaleee,  while  in  the  environs  are  moat 
of  the  hooees  occupied  by  the  BngUeh. 
The  public  buildings  compriar  the  guv- 
emment  offices,  government  house,  su- 
preme court,  museum,  etc.  Through  the 
construction  of  a  breakwater  and  other 
works  there  is  now  excellent  harbor  ac- 
commodation, and  numerous  vessels  call 
here.     Pop.  (1011).  213,300. 

Colombo.   See  C9lumba. 

Colon  (l'<^1un;  Gr.  kdlon),  the  mid- 
wAwu  jjg  pyrtiyu  of  the  large  intes- 
tine, or  that  which  lies  between  the 
cKcum  and  the  rectum  or  teraiiual  |)or- 
tion.  In  man  it  is  about  4Vj  feet  long, 
and  forms  a  series  of  poui-ht>a  in  which 
the  digested  food  is  for  a  time  detained. 
It  is  Itself  believed  to  have  some  diges- 
tive power. 

C(/\t%n  *■  punctuation  mark,  consist- 
>  ing  of  two  •  dots,  one  above 
the  other,  thus  :  used  to  mark  a  pause  in 
the  sense  that  sometimes  might  also  be 
indicated  by  a  full  stop.  It  also  indi- 
cates a  connection  between  a  preceding 
phrase  and  a  following  one,  and  is  used 
preceding  a  quotation. 

Colon  formerly  Aspi.nwall,  a  seaport 
»  of  PanamA,  on  Manzanillo  Is- 
land, on  the  north  side  of  the  Isthmus 
of  PanauA,  at  the  Atlantic  extremity  of 
the  interoceanic  railway,  and  near  that 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Established  in 
connection  with  the  railway,  it  had  an  im- 
portant transit  trade  before  the  canal  was 
begun,  and  since  then  the  place  has  been 
enoreiy  transformed.  Since  1003  the 
United  States  has  had  jurisdiction  over 
sanitation  and  quarantine,  and  by  a  treaty 
in  1914  T7as  given  control  of  the  harbor. 
Tliere  is  extensive  harbor  accommodation. 
Pop.  (1912)   17.748. 

Colon     *  tovm  of  Cuba,  Province  of 
»    Matanzas,  40  miles  s.  e.  from 
Cardenas.     It  is  in  a  sugar-growing  re- 
gion.   Pop.  7124. 

Colonel  (I'^i^'nel).  the  commander  of 
^^  a  regiment,  whether  of  horse, 

foot,  or  artillery.  Any  rank  above  a 
colonel  constitutes  the  bearer  of  it  a 
general  officer.  In  the  British  service 
the  rank  of  colouel  is  honorary,  except 
in  the  artiUerj-  and  engineers,  and  is 
usually  bestowed  upon  officers  of  supe- 
rior rank  and  princes  of  tlie  blood.  In 
the  German,  Austrian  and  Russian 
armies,  when  the  regiments  are  very 
large,  the  colonelcies  are  mostly  honor- 
ary poets,  held  by  royal  or  distinguished 
persona.  In  the  United  States  army  a 
Cpknd  Is  the  chief  commander  of  a  regi* 


mant  of  troops,  ranking  below  a  brifltp 
dltr-general,  and  above  a  lieutenant* 
colonel. 

Colonna.  (ko-lon'a).  an  Italian  family 
VVAOUW  that  had  become  imiwrtant  aa 
early  aa  the  8th  ccnturr.  its  fame 
during  the  middle  ages  edipaed  that  of 
every  other  Roman  family  except  the 
great  rival  house  of  the  Orsinl.  The 
Colonna  family  is  at  present  represented 
by  several  branches,  the  Colonna-Sdarra, 
Colonna-Stigliano,  etc.  It  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
became  allied  to  the  greatest  houses  of 
Italy,  Spain  and  Germany,  and  has 
furnished  many  celebrated  warriors, 
popes,  and  cardinals. 
Colonna  ^^*  (ancient  Bunium). 
VOlOUUa,,  t^g  Bouthern  extremity  of 
Atticu,  Greece.  Its  summit  is  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Poseidon  260 
feet  above  the  sea,  of  which  thirteen 
columns  of  white  marble  are  still  stand- 
ing. 

Colonna,  V  rr  t  o  b  i  a,  the  most  re- 
wwAvuMo.)  nowned  poetess  of  Italy, 
was  the  daughter  of  Fabrixio  Colonna, 
high-constable  of  Naples,  and  bom  in 
1400.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  was 
married  to  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Pes- 
cara,  the  companion  of  her  youth,  who 
became  one  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
his  age.  They  lived  in  the  happiest 
union,  and  when  her  husband  died  of 
wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Pavia 
(1525),  Vittoria  sought  consolation  in 
solitude  and  in  poetry.  She  became  the 
object  of  the  deep  affection  of  Michael 
Aneelo,  then  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  who 
addressed  some  of  bis  finest  sonnets  to 
her.  She  died  at  Rome  in  1547.  Her 
most  celebrated  work  is  the  Rim«  Spiri- 
tuali,  1538. 

Colonnade  (koJ-«-«»ad'),  in  arcWtcc- 
ture,  any  serres  or  range 
of  columns  placed  at  certain  intervals 
from  each  other.  When  surrounding  tho 
building  on  the  exterior  the  colonnade  is 
called  a  oeriaiple;  when  projecting  be- 
yond the  line  of  the  building  it  is  calle<l 
a  portico. 

Colonv  (kol'o-ni).  a  settlement  formed 
>'  m  one  country  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  another.  Colonies  may  either  be 
formed  in  dependence  on  the  mother 
country  or  in  independence.  In  the  latter 
case  the  name  of  colony  is  retained  only 
in  a  historical  sense.  Properly,  perhaps-, 
the  term  should  be  limited  to  a  settlement 
which  carries  on  a  direct  coltivation  of 
the  s«)il.  as  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
or  Australia;  such  settlements  as  thos" 
of  the  British  in  Hindustan  or  Malta  be 
iug  the  mere  superposition  on  the  naMves 
of  a  ruling  race  which  takes  little  or  no 
part   in    the    general    indvatry    of    thf 
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country.  The  mottrca  wblcb  iMd  to  tht 
fornutioa  of  ooloniet,  and  the  mnnner 
u(  their  formation,  are  vaHoua.  Some- 
time*  the  ambition  of  «7 tending  territory 
and  the  desire  of  increaiing  wealth  have 
lie«>n  the  chief  impulset  in  colonisation; 
but  culouiea  may  now  be  said  to  have  be- 
come a  necetaity  for  the  redundant  pop- 
ulation of  European  atatea.  Among 
ancient  nations  the  princiiMil  promoters  of 
coloniiatiou  were  the  I'hoenicians,  the 
Ureeits,  and  tbe  Romans;  the  gn-ateitt 
coloniiers  in  modem  times  have  been  the 
Knglisb  and  the  Spaniards,  next  to 
whom  may  be  reckoned  the  Portuguese, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  French.  The  Uer- 
mans  have  latterly  contributed  largely  to 
the  tide  of  emigration,  particularly  in  tbe 
direction  of  America ;  but  they  have  done 
little  directly  as  colonizers. 

The  Phoenician  colonies  were  partly 
('i\i)sed  by  political  dissensions  and  re- 
dundant population,  but  were  chiefly  com- 
inertial,  serving  as  entrepots  and  portH 
of  repair  for  Pha>nician  commerce  along 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain,  in  the 
latter  of  which  they  numbered,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  more  than  two  hundred. 
But  it  was  in  Africa  that  the  most 
famous  arose,  Carthage,  the  greatoiit 
colonicing  state  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  Greek  colonies,  which  were  widely 
spread  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  coasts  of  Mace- 
<lonia  and  Thrace,  in  South  Italy  and 
Sicily,  were  commonly  independent,  and 
frequently  soon  surpassed  the  mother 
states  in  power  and  importance.  The 
colonies  01  Rome  were  chiefly  military, 
and  while  the  empire  lasted  were  all  in 
strict  sulwrdination  to  the  central  govern- 
ment. As  the  Roman  power  declined  the 
remains  of  its  colonies  amalgamated  with 
the  peoples  among  whom  they  were 
placed,  thus  forming  in  countries  where 
they  were  sufSciently  strong  what  are 
known  as  the  I^atin  races,  with  languages 
( •  ,  anish,  Portuguese,  French  and  Ital- 
ian) which  are  merely  mmlifications  of 
the  old  Roman  tongue.  Before  America 
and  the  way  by  sea  to  tbe  East  Indies 
were  discovered,  the  only  colonies  belong- 
ing to  European  states  were  those  of  the 
Genoese.  Pisnns,  and  Venetians  in  the 
Levant  and  the  Black  Sea.  flourishing 
establishments  on  which  the  mercantile 
ereatness  of  Italy  in  those  days  was 
Kareely  built. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  great 
colonizers  among  modem  states.  In 
1419  they  discovered  Madeira,  the 
Azores,  and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands:  the 
Congo  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fol- 
lowed;  and  before  tbe  centni./  was  out 
Vaaco  dt  Gama  had  landed  at  Calient 


OB  the  Malabar  coaat  of  ladia.  Tba 
tlrst  Portugueaa  ooloalea  wan  farriaooa 
along  the  ooasta  where  tbay  traded:  Mo- 
Kambique  and  iiofala  on  the  aaat  coMt  of 
Africa,  Onuuz  and  Muacat  in  tiM  Peraiao 
Gulf,  Uoa  and  Damao  on  tb«  waat  coaat 
of  India.  Colonies  were  eatabliahed  tn 
Ceylon  in  13U0,  in  the  Moluecca  in  151U. 
Urasil  was  discovered  in  149B,  and  tbta 
magnificent  possession  fell  to  Porttunl, 
and  was  colonized  about  1530.  Bad 
government  at  home  and  the  snbjection  of 
the  country  to  Spain  caused  the  loaa  of 
most  of  the  Portuguese  colonies.  Tbe 
Portuguese  now  pooaesa  aeveral  tanrttoriaa 
in  Asia,  at  Goa.  Damao  and  Din.  India : 
Macao,  China;  and  some  IsUnda  in  tb« 
Indian  Archipelago.  In  Africa  they 
poaseaa  the  Cape  Vcrd  and  other  lalanda ; 
settlementa  in  SenMambia,  Guinea, 
Mozambique,  Sofala,  Angola,  Benguela, 
Mossamedes,  its  colonies  in  Africa  cover- 
ing an  area  of  nearly  800,000  sq.  miles. 
Soon  after  tbe  Portuguese  the  Span- 
iards commenced  the  work  of  coloniza- 
tion. In  14U2  Christopher  Colnmbua  dia- 
covered  for  Spain  tbe  principal  isianda  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Haiti,  or  Ban 
Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica  and  Coba 
were  soon  colonbied.  Before  tbe  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  Mexico,  Ecoador, 
Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Peru  and  Chile 
were  subdued,  and  Spain  took  tbe  ilrat 
rank  among  the  colonizing  powera  of 
Europe.  But  the  Spaniards  never  really 
attempted  to  develop  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  subject  countries.  The 
pursuit  of  mining  for  gold  or  AVnr 
occupied  the  colonists  almost  exclusively, 
and  the  enslaved  natives  were  driven  to 
work  themselves  to  death  in  tbe  mines. 
Cities  were  founded,  at  first  along  the 
coasts,  for  the  sake  of  commerce  ud  as 
military  posts;  afterwards  also  in  tbe 
interior,  in  particular  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mines,  as  Vera  Cruz,  Cumana,  Porto 
Bello,  Cartagena,  Valencia,  Caracaa; 
Acapuico  and  Panamll  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific;  Lima,  Concepcion  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  colonial  interconrse  with 
Spain  was  confined  to  the  single  port  of 
Seville,  afterwards  to  that  of  Cadis,  from 
which  two  squadrons  storted  annually — 
the  fiaUeon*,  about  twelve  in  number,  for 
Porto  Bello ;  and  the  fleet,  of  fifteen  large 
vessels,  for  Vera  Cruz.  When  the  power 
of  Spain  declined,  the  colonies  soon  took 
the  opportunity  to  declare  their  independ- 
ence, and  thus  were  formed  the  republics 
of  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Colombia.  EJcua- 
dor.  Peru.  Bolivia.  Argentina,  Chile,  etc. 
Its  remaining  colonies.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  were  taken 
by  the  United  States  as  a  reanlt  of  the 
war  of  1896,  Cuba  becomlBff  tn  iiid«> 
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It  rtpaUfe.  Tht  LadroM  crunp 
«raa  tnasf«nr«|  to  Otroumjr  wlti  tb* 
•setptkm  of  tium.  held  hj  tbo  UnltMl 
UatM.  Th«  coloiitM  of  Bp«ia  an  now 
eoBiB«d  to  about  KOjOOO  aq.  milM  ia 
Africa  and  wmm  mmU  ialaada. 
_TiM  bate  of  PbUlp  II,  who  prohibited 
pateh  Tcweb  from  tht  joort  of  Lisbon, 
loMM  the  peopla  of  HoUand  to  Import 
ilNCtljr  from  India  or  Iom  the  large 
carrTinff  trade  tbejr  had  acquired.  Sev- 
eral oompaniee  were  aoon  formed,  and  in 
1608  tber  were  united  into  one,  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  with  a 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  trade  and 
•overeign  powers  over  all  conqueatt  and 
coloniee  in  India.  The  Dutch  now 
noidiy  dwrived  the  Portuguese  of  nearly 
all  their  Kaat  Indian  territories,  aettled 
a  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(1680),  eaUbliahed  a  West  India  Com- 
pany, made  extensive  conquests  in  BraiU 
(iSaSO),  which  were  soon  lust,  and 
more  permanent  ones  on  some  of  the 
smaller  West  India  Islands,  as  Saa 
EusUtia,  Cnracoa,  Saba,  etc.  The  grow- 
faig  power  of  the  British  and  the  loss  of 
HoI)and'a  independence  durin;  the  Napo- 
leonic wan  wen  heavy  blowa  to  the 
colonial  power  of  the  nation.  But  the 
Dutch  atill  possess  numerous  colonies  in 
the  East  Indies,  among  which  the  mon 
Uaportant  an  Java,  Sumatra,  Dutch 
Borneo,  the  Molucca  Islands,  a»d  part  of 
New  Onlnea,  also  several  small  Islands 
In  the  West  Indies  and  Surinam. 

No  colonising  power  of  Europe  has  had 
a  career  of  such  uniform  prosperity  as 
Gnat  BriUin.  The  English  attempts  at 
colonisation  began  nearbr  at  the  same 
timt  with  the  Dutch.  After  many  fruit- 
less attempts  to  find  a  northeast  or  north- 
west oaasage  to  the  East  Indies,  English 
vessels  found  their  way  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  East  Indies  in  1591. 
The  East  India  Company  was  established 
In  1600.  English  commerce  with  India, 
however,  was  not  at  first  important,  and 
they  possessed  only  single  factories  on 
the  continent  up  till  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century.  The  ruin  of  the  Iku>gul 
Empin  in  India  after  the  death  of 
Annngsebe  (1707)  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  growth  of  British  power, 
as  the  British  and  French  wen  compelled 
to  interfen  in  the  contentions  of  the 
native  princes  and  govemora.  The 
Fnnch  appeared  at  first  to  maintain  the 
superiority;  but  the  British  in  turn  got 
the  upper  hand,  and  the  victory  of  CHive 
at  Plassey  in  1756  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  exclusive  British  sovenignty  in 
India.  By  the  middle  of  the  next  century 
the  British  territorr  embraced,  with  the 
azoeptioa  of  a  few  dependent  state*,  near- 


ly the  wkob  of  India,  thk  vast  twritorf 
Mnf  stUl  under  tha  fovwaaeBt  of  tht 
Bast  India  Company — a  aiercantUe  con- 
paay.  controlled  by  Parliament,  bat  e8> 
erdiinc  otany  inportaat  functloaa  ol 
■oventgaty. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Cabots,  follow- 
ing soon  after  tha  voyafea  of  Columbus, 
cave  the  English  crown  a  claim  to  North 
America,  which,  though  allowed  to  |le 
dormant  for  nearly  a  century,  was  never 
relinquished,  and  which.  In  the  nign  of 
James  I,  led  to  the  beginning  of  colonisa- 
tion o:>  a  Urge  scale.  Uaieigh's  settle- 
ment Uoanohe  Island  (North  Caro- 
lina) 1686  proved  a  failun,  but  in 
1607  the  colonists  sent  out  by  the  London 
Company  to  Chesapeake  Bay  founded 
Jamestown,  on  the  James  River,  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  next  gnat  settlement  was 
that  of  the  inigrim  Fathers,  who  landed 
December  21.  1U20,  In  MassachusetU 
Bay.  The  cuioniaation  of  New  Hamp- 
shln.  Maine,  New  Jersey.  Connecticut, 
Bhode  Island,  suon  followed.  In  the 
SUte  of  New  York  and  the  Hudson  River 
territory  the  British  found  the  Dutch  al- 
ready in  possession;  but  in  1664  they 
seised  the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  by 
force,  changing  its  name  to  New  York  In 
honor  oi  James,  Duke  of  York.  Pennnl- 
vania  was  founded  by  William  Penn.  and 
colonised  with  Quaken  in  1682:  Mary- 
land In  1681  by  a  party  from  VlnrinU; 
Casolina  in  IVfO  and  Georgia  in  liw  by 
'•ijot—  from  r'BRland.  Colonies  wen 
early  vstablished  in  the  West  India 
Isluids,  including  Barbadoes,  half  of  St. 
Christopher's  (1625),  and  soon  after 
many  smaller  islands.  Newfoundland  was 
taken  posseniipn  of  in  1683,  colonhKd  in 
1621  and  1633.  Canada  was  surrendered 
to  Britain  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763. 
In  1764  began  the  disputes  between 
Britain  and  its  North  American  colonies, 
which  terminated  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  Unit^ 
States,  Canada  still  remaining  a  British 
dependency. 

Australia  was  discovered  in  the  b«nn- 
ning  of  the  sever  teen tb  century.  The 
first  Australasian  settlements  of  Britain 
wen  penal  colonies.  New  South  Wales, 
discovered  in  1770,  was  established  as  a 
penal  colony  in  1778.  Tasmania  (Van 
Dieman's  Land),  discovered  by  Tasman 
in  1642,  followed  in  1803.  West  Aus- 
tralia became  a  free  colony  in  1829.  Vic- 
toria was  colonized  in  1835  and  made  an 
independent  colony  in  1851.  South  Aua- 
tralia  was  settled  in  183&  All  these 
states  an  now  included  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  AustraUa.  New  Zealand  was 
discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642  and  made 
a  ookmy  in  1840.    The  Fiji  lataads  were 
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MMSad  te  1974  umI  New  GuImb  is  18B4. 
la  §oatk  Afriea,  Cum  Ck>kNiy.  Int  Mt- 
tl«d  br  tb«  Dutdi  in  1902,  bMUM  u 
Baglbtt  coiaay  la  1814.  Orwit  Britain 
boln  powwti^.Q  vi  Um  Boer  repabUet  and 
other  vast  »:.f«tehw  in  Africa.  IdCTPt 
waa  fomalljr  declared  a  protectorate  In 
liK14  durinc  the  European  war;  Crpma 
WM  annexed  at  the  same  time. 

France  waa  ■omewhat  late  in  eetaUiah- 
inc  ooloniee.  Between  1027  and  1686  the 
WMt  Indian  lelanda  of  St.  Christopher's, 
Guadeloupe,  and  Martinique  were  colo- 
nised bj  private  persons.  Champlain  was 
the  pioneer  of  the  French  in  the  exulora- 
tion  of  the  North  American  continent, 
and  founded  Quebec  in  1606.  Colbert 
nurchased  several  West  Indian  Islands,  as 
Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  etc., 
and  aent  out  colonists  In  1664  to  Ca/enne. 
In  1670  the  East  India  Company  formed 
by  Colbert  founded  Pondicherry,  which 
became  the  capital  of  extensive  posses- 
sions in  the  East  Indies.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  France  had 
extensive  settlements  in  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  the  most  flour- 
ishing of  the  Weit  Indian  Islands,  and 
■he  aeemed  to  have  n  prosperous  career 
before  her  in  India.  In  time,  however, 
the  rival  interests  of  British  and  French 
colonists  brought  about  a  conflict  which 
terminated  in  the  loss  of  Canada  and 
other  North  American  possessions,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  while 
the  dominion  of  India  paased  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dritfrii.  ,  ^ 

The  chief  colonial  posse  ^•'^^•us  of  France 
are:  Algeria,  Tunla,  part  of  Morocco, 
French  West  Africa,  Equatorial  Africa. 
Somaliland,  Madagascar,  Mavotta,  luand 
of  Reunion,  French  India,  Cochin-China, 
Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  French  Guiana, 
and  some  islands  in  the  Padflc. 

Of  recent  yean  Germany  has  made  an 
effort  to  take  rank  as  a  colonial  power, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war 
(1014)  had  an  African  empire  of  over 
1,000,000  sq.  miles.  Togo,  Southwest 
Africa,  and  the  Cameroons  were  acquired 
in  1884,  East  Africa  in  the  following  jrear. 
German  New  Guinea,  which  Included  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  Kaiserwilhelms- 
land,  and  some  of  the  Solomon  islands, 
came  under  the  German  colonial  govern- 
ment in  1884.  The  Oarolines  and  other 
islands  in  the  Pacific  were  acquired  in 
1899.  The  long  arm  of  the  German  em 
pire  stretched  out  to  China,  where  Great 
jBritaln  had  established  herself  at  uoag- 
kong,  Weihaiwci,  and  elsewhere,  and  In 
1898  the  bay  and  surrounding  coast  of 
Kiao-chau  (193  square  miles),  were 
leased  by  China  to  Germany  for  a  period 
of  99  years,  but  Japan  took  poaseaalon  of 
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the  territory  duriag  tks  Sarapeaa  war. 
Under  the  Uerteaa  ■ystea  tha  iahaUtaata 
of  the  coloniea  have  bo  vake  la  thdr  ad* 
ministration ;  the  laws  art  framed  by  tha 
Imperial  parliament.  Daring  the  Ihir»- 
pean  war  the  eoloaial  aaipira  of  Qarmaay 
was  captured  by  Great  BritaiB  and  bw 
AUies. 

Japan  is  the  most  recent  of  the  aaipira- 
building  nations,  her  poUey  of  espawon 
dating  from  1854,  the  jrear  in  whieli  Con- 
modore  Perry  succeeded  in  establlshiag 
treaty  relations  between  Japan  aad  the 
United  Statea.  French  oOc*  ra  reaiod- 
elled  her  army :  British  saihtn  her  navy, 
and  following  ner  easily  ■Hnjuaaful  war 
with  China  she  was  ceded  Formoaa  in 
1894.  As  a  result  of  the  RoMo^apaaese 
war  the  paramount  interests  of  Japan  in 
Korea  were  recognised,  and  la  1910  Korea 
was  formally  annexed  by  Japan,  and 
given  the  name  of  Cho-sen.  Japan  also 
acquired  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula  with 
Port  Arthur,  China's  stronrat  fortress, 
which  Russia  had  seised.  The  port  of 
Tiing-tao  (Kiao-chow),  which  Germany 
had  leased  from  China,  was  taken  by 
Japan  during  the  European  war  in  1914. 
Her  'special  interests^  in  China  were 
recognised  by  the  United  States,  and  an 
extension  of  her  colonial  power  la  that 
country  is  expected. 

Belgium  became  a  colonial  power  by  the 
annexation  in  1906  of  the  C<mgo  Free 
State,  which  had  been  taider  the  personal 
overlordship  of  Leopold  II,  King  of  the 
Belgians,  who  bad  governed  the  territory 
with  extreme  cruelty. 

Italy  attempted  to  take  part  in  the  par^ 
tition  of  Africa  among  the  Bon^ean 
powers,  but  had  an  unfortunate  experi- 
ence. In  1882  it  erected  into  a  oolonr  a 
coaling  station  hdd  by  it  on  the  Red  ma, 
in  1^  occupied  Massowah,  and  in  1889 
combined  its  colonial  territory  under  the 
name  of  Eritrea.  This  lay  along  the  Red 
Sea  coast  of  Abyssinia  and  the  whole  of 
that  ancient  kingdom  came  to  be  kxAed 
upon  as  under  an  Italian  protectorate. 
But  there  was  a  rude  awakening  in  1806 
when  an  Italian  force,  which  had  pme- 
trated  Abyssinia,  was  attacked  at  Adowa 
and  completely  defeated.  As  a  result,  the 
independience  of  Abyssinia  was  acknowl- 
edged, but  Italy  still  held  Briiria.  and 
added  to  it  a  larger  district  in  Somaliland, 
in  the  extreme  eastern  sectimi  of  Africa. 
It  seikof?  n  Tripoli,  a  TniUsh  pbssessiOT, 
in  191  (  war  ensuing  between  the  Ital- 
ians at,  ihp  Ttirfcs  and  Arabs.  Denmark, 
the  remttining  cdonixing  country  of  En- 
rope,  possesses  IcdanoT  Oreenund  and 
the  Faroe  Islands,  ancient  'acqaisiti<ms, 
though  of  little  value.  She  owned  Santa 
Crux,  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  Joha,  tiitaa 
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Al  tm  end  of  thfl  Spanish-Amerieaii 
war  (1896)  the  United  States  found  itself 
witli  four  new  OTer«eas  jrassessions :  Ha- 
waii,  Porto  Rico,  Ouam,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Prior  to  the  war  the  native  queen 
of  Hawaii  had  been  deposed  and  the  new 
goremment  had  attonpted  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  rro^iding  for  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  President  Cleveland  made 
an  effort  to  restore  the  deposed  queen  to 
power,  but  failing  in  this,  another  treaty 
of  annexation  waspresented  to  the  Senate 
in  PresidMit  McKlnley's  administration. 
This  was  still  pending  when  the  war 
broke  out.  Q?he  events  In  the  Philippines 
forcibly  called  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  necessity  for  controlling  Ha- 
waii, which  was  invaluable  as  a  coaling 
station  fbr  the  trans-Padfie  voyage,  and 
aetlcm  upon  the  treaty  was  consequently 
hastened.  The  annexation  was  finally  ef- 
fected by  a  joint  resolution  passed  July  7, 
1888. 

The  other  new  possessiona  were  taken 
from  Spain  as  the  result  of  military  vic- 
tories. Porto  Rico  had  been  invaded  and 
in  large  part  conquered  by  American 
troops  near  the  end  of  the  war,  and  its 
transfer  to  American  sovereignty  was 
therefore  looked  upon  in  the  United 
States  ai  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
conflict  The  people  of  the  Island  appar- 
ently desired  annexation  to  the  Umon, 
since  they  had  little  ambition,  as  had  the 
Cubans,  for  national  independence.  The 
provision  was  therefore  included  without 
question  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  little  island  of  Guam  in 
the  Pacific^  which  was  taken  simply  for 
use  as  a  coaling  station. 

With  the  Phmppines,  however,  the  case 
was  different.  The  original  occupation  of 
these  islands  by  the  United  States  might 
almost  be  described  as  an  accident.  At 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Admiral 
Dewey,  with  the  United  States  Pacific 
squadron,  had  received  orders  to  attack 
the  Spanish  naval  forces  at  Manila.  This 
was  an  obvious  move  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  because  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  naval  forces  in  the  Far  East 
was  necessary  both  for  the  security  of  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  security  of  American  commerce.  The 
administration  had  at  the  time  no  idea  of 
aeouiring  the  PhlUpplaes.  After  Dewey's 
brilliant  victory  at  Manila  Bay,  iHien  ue 
Admiral  asked  that  troops  be  sent  to  oc- 
cupy the  city,  and  to  destroy  the  Spanish 
army  thwt.  the  ofldals  at  Washington 
wu«  M  ittm  prv«nd  for  an  aggtmltn 
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eaupaka  to  mIm.  tii*  till«tidi  that  it  «w« 
seVeiMwMUi  bdbre  the  army  eoold.  be 
sent  Even  after  the  Amerloan  fofoes  had 
taken  Manila,  there  seems  to  have  been 
littie  intention  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration at  Washington  to  hold  the 
islands  permanently.  AgulnaldOk  the 
leader  of  the  last  Philippine  rebellion,  had 
been  brought  back  from  exile  in  an  Amer- 
ican war  ship,  and  had  been  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  Dewey  in  starting  a  new 
uprising.  There  was  no  agreemoit  to 
assist  him  lu  seeurfcg  the  independence 
of  the  islands,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  alli- 
ance between  him  and  the  American 
forces  against  the  common  enemv.  Agui- 
noldo  had  occupied  nearly  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  Island  of  Luison  when  the  United 
States  forces  took  Manila. 
The   preliminary  peace  protoeol  had 

Erovided  that  'the  united  States  shall 
old  and  occupy  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor 
of  Manila,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  wmch  shall  determine  the 
control,  msposition,  and  government  of 
the  Philippines.'  This  had  been  regarded 
by  Spain  as  providing  for  the  ultimate  re- 
turn of  the  islands  <to  her.  President 
McKinlcy  apparently  had  no  desire  to  re- 
tain the  islands  for  the  United  States,  and 
publio  opinion  in  this  opuntry  was  en- 
tirely undecided  as  to  the  course  which 
should  be  pursued.  In  the  Interval  be- 
tween the  signature  of  the  protocol  on 
August  12,  1889,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  on  December  10  of 
the  same  year,  however,  there  was  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  which  was  refiected  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government  When  the  peace 
commissioners  left  the  United  States  in 
September,  they  were  instructed  to  de- 
mand the  cession  of  the  Island  of  Luxon 
and  the  grant  of  reciprocal  commercial 
privileges  in  the  other  islands  of  the 
archipelago.  On  October  20,  they  were 
instructed  by  cable  to  demand  the  cession 
of  the  entire  group.  The  Spanish  com- 
missioners objected  strongly,  but  were 
finally  forced  to  accept  the  compensation 
offered — the  payment  by  the  United  States 
to  Spain  of  ^,000,000.  The  Philippines 
thus  became  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

The  sudden  change  In  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  was  due  to  the  so- 
cplicd  'imperialistic'  movement  which 
swrnt  the  country  in  the  autumn  of  1888. 
1  le  were  sevenl  factors  whi<di  contrib- 
u  i  to  itouse  a  strong  popular  oppositioD 
tt  the  r  idonment  of  what  was  regarded 
as  a  lev  jnata  conquest  The  cemon  of 
ue  IslandB  by  Spain  had  been  demanded 


by  the  peace' cbnandnloners  onpolitioitl, 
eoBuneraal  aa^    hnmanitului   grotuii. 
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Their  retentioix  •e«med,  indeed,  to  be  the 
only  course  consonant  with  the  national 
honor  and  dignity.  It  was  imposaible  to 
return  them  to  Spain,  after  tne  revela- 
tions which  had  been  made  regarding  the 
ineffioie^<>v  and  barbarousness  of  her  rule 
thcr",  ..iii!  lifter  the  alliance  which  had 
ex  •  •  3d  bci\v<-'?n  <  h"  American  forces  and 
th  Philippine  iw  jrgents  under  Agui- 
nr  'o.  It  w;is  eq.rlly  impossible  to  make 
th-  ■■>  .r?<iept>ndeii(  because  of  their  mani- 
fest u»;fiin'W«i  for  self-goveniment.  There 
was  a  strong  b»^lef  that  Germany,  which 
had  become  an  object  of  grave  suspicion 
since  the  unpleasant  episode  between  the 
commander  of  her  far  eastern  fleet  and 
Admiral  Dewe^  after  the  battle  of  Manila 
Bay,  would  seize  the  archipelago  as  soon 
as  the  United  States  withdrew.  The  vic- 
tories of  the  war,  moreover,  had  aroused 
a  consciousness  of  national  strength  and 
national  greatness  which  lifted  the  people 
of  the  United  States  out  of  their  absorp- 
tion in  their  own  internal  affairs,  and 
filled  them  with  an  ambition  to  play  a 
hirger  part  in  the  world  than  ever  before. 
Newspapers  and  orators  began  to  speak 
itf  the  United  States  as  a  world  power, 
and  to  point  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
rhilippines  as  the  first  step  in  the  ful- 
filment of  our  destiny  to  dominate  the 
Pacific.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  obtain  a  terri- 
torial foothold  in  the  Far  East,  in  view 
of  the  apparently  approaching  partition 
of  China.  The  seizure  of  several  ^rts  in 
that  empire  by  European  powers  in  1898 
had  aroused  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  it 
was  destined  to  remain  independent  many 
years  longer,  and  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  future  of  the  empire 
were  felt  to  be  so  great  that  it  could 
hardly  afford  to  neglect  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  naval  and  commercial  base  from 
wliich  it  might  exercise  an  influence  upon 
the  course  of  events. 

The  expansionist  movement  was,  per- 
haps, not  so  much  political  and  senti- 
mental as  economic.  The  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country  were  convinced  that  it 
was  time  for  the  United  States  to  adopt 
the  imperialist  ideal  which  had  guided  the 
foreign  policy  of  England,  France,  and 
(lermany  during  the  three  decades  just 
past.  Their  arguments  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  commercial  leaders  who  fa- 
vored expansion  in  the  European  coun- 
tries. They  believed  that  the  United 
States  had  reached  a  point  where  it  was 
impossible  for  it  longer  to  subsist  on  its 
internal  trade.  The  country  was  at  the 
time  passing  through  an  era  of  immense 
expansion  in  commerce  and  manufacture*. 
The  total  exports,  which  bed  been  }857,- 
828,684  in  1880.  wen  ^SSSj&Wm  la 


il,0SO,99S,S08  in  1807.  and  1,231.- 
I  in  1888.  (1)  The  percentage  of 
manufactured  goods  to  the  total  exports 
had  increased  from  14.78  per  cent  in  1880 
to  21.18  per  cent  in  1890  and  to  a0.15  per 
cent  in  1897.  (2)  This  change  in  the 
character  of  our  trade,  the  imperialists  be- 
lieved, would  force  the  United  States  to 
embark  on  a  policy  of  territorial  expan- 
sion. The  raw  materials  which  had  hith- 
erto predominated  in  the  countr}''s  foreign 
commerce  had  found  a  ready  mariiet  In 
the  great  manufacturing  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, but  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
manufactured  goods  made  it  vital  to  se^ 
new  commercial  outlets  in  countries  which 
were  indostrially  less  developed.  These 
outlets  could  only  be  obtained  in  colonies, 
for  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  which 
had  already  divided  between  them  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  were 
applying  or  threatening  to  apply  to  their 
Itossessions  a  closed  door  policy,  which 
would  exclude  the  trade  of  other  nations. 
The  Philippines  would  not  only  furnish 
for  American  goods  a  market  of  great  ul- 
timate potentialities,  but  would  also  pro- 
vide a  center  of  distribution  for  Ameri- 
can  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  Far  East. 

The  arguments  of  the  imperialists  were 
violently  combated  in  the  United  States, 
by  persons  who  believed  that  the  new 
movement  involved  an  abandonment  of 
the  nation's  traditional  policies  and  ideals. 
The  opponents  of  expansion  dedared  that 
neither  our  form  of  government  nor  our 
national  experience  fitted  us  for  the  con- 
trol of  subject  races,  and  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  colonies  coi^l''  -_ot  but  affect 
injuriously  our  own  internal  political  and 
economic  life.  Many  regarded  the  exer- 
cise of  power  over  another  people  as  a 
violation  of  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution,  and  branded  the  whole 
movement  as  un-American  and  pernicious. 
Others  said  that  the  new  possessions 
would  force  the  United  States  to  become 
a  military  power,  with  danger  to  the  lib- 
ert:r  and  security  of  its  people.  The  op- 
position to  the  adndnistration's  policy 
was  so  strong  in  the  Senate  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  might  not  have  been  ac- 
cepted if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rebellion 
in  the  Philippines,  which  made  many  of 
its  opponents  feel  that  it  would  be  cow- 
ardice to  withdraw  from  the  Islands  until 
order  had  been  restored.  Immediatdy 
after  its  vote  of  ratificaticm,  however,  the 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  stating  that 
its  action  did  not  constitute  a  final  deter* 
mination  of  its  attitude  towards  the 
Islands. 

The  Samoan  islands  were  parceled  out 
among  the  nations  as  the  result  of  tlM 
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intenrention  of  the  powers  followins  • 
Mries  of  internal  disturbanceB,  foatere^  it 
moat  be  admitted,  by  the  three  foreign 
powers  poeseaaing  considerable  intereata 
ui  Samoa:  (Germany,  Oreat  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.  Oreat  Britain  re- 
ceived the  Solomon  and  Ttmn  laland^ 
Germany  got  Samoa,  and  the  United 
Statea  took  posaeaaion  of  Tutoila  and  a 
few  other  amall  ialanda. 

The  Canal  Zone,  a  strip  of  land  extend- 
ing 6  Dtilea  on  eitner  aide  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  waa  acquired  by  agreement  with 
the  newly  created  repuMic  of  Panama,  in 
1903,  the  United  States  paying  nO.OOO,- 
000  in  gold  and  $250,000  annually  for  the 
perpetual  right  of  occupation  of  the  terri- 

The  Vir^  Islands,  formerly  the  Dan- 
ish West  Indies,  were  acquired  by  the 
United  States  in  1917,  the  compensation 
being  125,000,000.  The  islands  composing 
the  group  are  Santa  Crux,  Saint  Thomas, 
and  Saint  John. 

CnlfmliAn  (kol'o-fon),  an  ancient 
IHIlOpnon     Q^jj  git    of  Asia  Minor, 

about  15  miles  N.  of  Ephesus,  one  of  the 

E laces  claimed  as  the  birthplace  of 
lomer.  Here  dwelt  Mimnermus,  the 
elegiac  poet,  and  some  other  men  of  emi- 
nence. 

finlnnYinii  *«  device  or  imprint  at 
UOlOpnon,    t^g    g„,    ^f    ^    published 

work,  which  in  old  books  frequently  stated 
the  name  of  the  author  as  well  as  the 
printer's  name,  along  with  the  date  and 
place  of  publication,  most  of  which  infor- 
mation is  now  put  in  the  title-page. 

Colophony   iSf^Ml'ed  t%it? 

ling  turpentine. 

Color  (kul'*').  tbc  name  given  to  dis- 
*'*'**'*  tinguish  the  various  sensations 
that  lights  of  various  rates  of  vibration 
give  to  the  eye.  As  in  the  case  with 
many  of  the  words  that  denote  our  sensa- 
tions, the  word  oolor  is  also  applied  to  the 
properties  of  bodies  that  cause  them  to 
emit  the  light  that  thus  attecta  our  senses. 
The  molecular  constitution  of  a  body  de- 
termines the  character  and  number  of  the 
light  vibrations  it  returns  to  the  eye,  and 
BO  gives  to  each  txMly  its  own  character- 
istic color ;  hence  the  term  color  is  used  to 
denote  that  in  respect  of  which  bodfes 
have  a  different  appearance  to  the  eye 
independently  of  their  form. 

Ordinary  white  light  (the  light  which 
comes  from  an  incandescent  solid  or 
Kquid)  when  transmitted  through  tri- 
angular prisms  of  glass  or  other  media 
diilering  in  dispernve  power  from  the 
atmosphere  is  shown  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  colored  lights,  which,  meeting 
the  eve,  toftetber  produce  the  sensation 
of    w^iita    fight.      (Sae    Spectrum    and 


Light.)  The  colors  thus  shown  are 
usually  said  to  be  seven — red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  indigo,  violet;  although 
in  reality  there  is  an  enormous,  if  not  an 
infinite  number  of  perfectly  distinct  colors 
in  light.  The  seven  colors  are  frequently 
called  the  primary  colors,  and  other  tints 
and  shades  are  1 1  odudble  by  miring 
them ;  but  in  a  strlc>.er  sense  the  primary 
colors  are  three  in  number,  namely,  red, 
green  and  violet  (or  blue) .  These  three 
colors  or  kinds  of  light  cannot  be  re- 
solved into  any  others.  In  the  scientific 
sense  of  the  word  wliite  and  Uack  are  not 
considered  colors,  a  white  body  refiecting 
and  a  black  body  absorbing  all  the  rays  of 
light  without  separating  them,  whereas 
the  colors  proper  are  due  to  separation  of 
the  rays  of  light  by  partial  absorption  and 
refiection  or  by  refraction.  If  a  body 
absorbs  every  other  kind  of  light  and  re- 
flects or  transmits  red  li^ht  only,  it  will 
appear  of  a  red  color ;  if  it  absorbs  every 
kind  except  blue  rays,  it  will  appear  bine ; 
and  so  on.  If  more  than  one  kind  of  light 
be  transmitted  or  reflected  the  object  will 
appear  of  a  color  compounded  of  these 
different  rays  of  light. 

In  art  the  term  color  is  applied  to  that 
combination  or  modification  ot  tints  which 
produces  a  particular  and  desired  effect 
in  painting.  The  colors  of  the  spectrum 
have  to  be  distinguished  from  color  used 
in  reference  to  ptgmenta.  The  pigments 
red,  blue  and  yellow,  regarded  in  the  art.s 
as  the  primary  colors,  produce  effects, 
when  mixed,  very  different  from  thost; 
produced  by  admixture  of  the  correspond- 
ing spectrum  colors.  These  three  pigment 
colors  form  other  colors  thus:  red  and 
yellow  make  orange,  yellow  and  blue  make 
green,  ~nd  red  and  blue  make  purple ;  but 
red,  blue  and  yellow  cannot  be  produced 
by  any  combination  of  the  other  colors. — 
Local  colors  are  tuose  which  are  natural 
to  a  particular  object  in  a  picture,  and  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  trom  other  ob- 

{ects. — Neutral  colors,  those  in  which  the 
lue  is  broken  by  partaking  of  the  reflected 
colors  of  the  objects  which  surround  them. 
— Positive  colors,  those  which  ore  un- 
broken by  such  accidents  as  affect  neutral 
objects.— OotnpJetnentarw  colors,  colors 
which  together  make  white;  thus  any  of 
the  primary  colors  is  complementary  to 
tbe  other  two. — Subjective  or  accidental 
colors,  the  imaginary  complementary 
colors  seen  after  fixing  the  eye  for  a  short 
time  on  a  bright-colored  object,  and  then 
turning  it  suddenly  to  a  white  or  light- 
colored  surface. 

C<dors  in  herahlrv  an  azure,  blue; 
gules,  red;  sable,  black;  vert,  green; 
vurpure,  purple ;  tcnn^  or  tawny,  orange ; 
and  murrey  or  saiMuine,  dark  crimson. 
(See  Heriudrf.)    Military  colors  are  th^ 
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flags    or    ensigns    of    a    regiment.      See  perfection.     In  geaeral,  cattle  and  aheep 
C^ora,  Military.  gracing  are  the  leading  panuita  of  the 

r.n1nra<1n  (kol-o-ra'dfl),  one  of  the  rural  population,  thongb  cattle  raiaing  on 
uuxvraau  united  States  of  America,  a  large  scale  is  decreawlng.  Sheep  raising, 
situated  in  the  central  belt  of  states  in  which  is  confined  largdy  to  the  southern 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  lat.  37°  coimties.  has  liltewiae  decreased, 
and  41"  N.,  and  Ion.  102°  and  IGO"  w..  The  climate  is  dry  and  healthful,  «»- 
and  containing  an  area  of  103,048  sq.  sidered  especially  beneficial  to  aatlunatic 
miles.  The  western  and  central  portions  and  pulmonary  sufiFcrcrs.  and  the  efaarm- 
of  its  area  are  occupied  by  an  intricate  ing  parks  are  becoming  great  natural 
plexus  of  wild  and  irregular  ranges  in-  sEnitariums.  The  chief  wealth  of  Colo- 
closing  valleys  known  as  '  parks,  most  rado  consists  of  itp  minerals,  principally 
of  which  are  fertile,  well  wooded,  tnd  gold  and  silver.  These  were  developed 
of  a  mild  climate.  These  '  parks.'  are  until  Colorado  led  the  statea  in  their  pro- 
apparently  the  basins  of  former  lakes  duction,  the  yield  ct  these  two  metals  In 
upheaved  and  deprived  of  their  waters  1897  being  valued  at  J47,073J536,  mcwe 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  parks  than  one-third  the  total  yiew^  the 
are  generally  small,  but  a  few  of  them  country.  For  many  years  after  1873  the 
are  larger  than  some  entire  states  of  the  output  of  silver  was  greater  than  that  of 
Union,  as  North  Park.  Middle  Park,  and  gold:  m  1^  it  was  six  times  as  much; 
South  Park.  A  large  number  of  the  ^ut  in  1^  the  gold  was  Mtimated  at 
mountains  are  over  14,000  feet  high,  in-  f24jpop,000.  the  silver  at  f  14,250,000.  In 
eluding  Pike's  Peak.  Long's  Peak,  and  lOlO  the  gold  yield  was  stated  at  120,408,- 
others.  Of  the  mountain  parks,  the  one  641 ;  that  of  silver  (commercial  value), 
best  known  and  most  frequented  is  Eates  about  ^,000,000.  Coal  was  the  mineral 
Park,  northwest  of  Denver,  a  favorite  product  of  second  importance  and  silver 
summer  resort.  The  eastern  section  of  ranked  fourth.  The  coal  fields  of  the 
the  state  is  a  great  plain  well  adapted  for  state  are  divide*!  by  the  major  ranges  of 
pasture  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  threegroaps. 

The  rivers  include  the  Arkansas,  South  the  Eastern,  the  Paric,  and  the  Westera, 
Platte,  Grand  River,  etc. ;  some  of  them  the  Eastern  being  the  most  highly  derd- 
remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  their  oper'  The  coal  ranges  from  sub-bitumi- 
cafions.  (See  Arizona?)  Amonsr  wild  an-  now  the  Denver  regionu,  through  varf- 
imals  are  found  the  grizzly,  the  Mack  and  ous  »  .des  of  bituminous,  including  the 
the  brown  bear,  prairie-wolf,  several  kinds  high  grade  cooking  coal  of  the  Trinidad 
of  deer,  big-horn  sheep,  etc.  There  are  and  Glenwood  Springs  fields,  to  true  an- 
rxtensive  forests.  In  the  mountain  re-  thradte,  in  the  Crested  Butte  and  Yampa 
gions  the  rainfall  is  small  and  of  the  fie!''8.  Iron,  copper  and  lead  are  mined, 
arable  lands  in  the  state  a  great  portion  irou  being  widely  dUfosed.  Other  min- 
require  irrigation.  As  a  result  the  agri-  "als  are  manganese,  petroleum,  zinc, 
cultural  development  has  had  a  compara-  cement  and  fire-day. 
tively  recent  beginning.  Although  a  large  Though  pre-eminently  a  mining  state 
part  of  its  area  is  of  a  character  which  Colorado  is  active  in  manufacturing,  part 
makes  the  growing  of  crops  impossible,  of  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  needs 
large  portions  are  admirably  adapted  for  of  the  mining  industry.  Irrigation  of  the 
oidtivation.  The  eastern  two-fifths,  which  fertile  valleys  of  the  natte  and  Aricansas 
lies  within  the  Great  Plains  section  of  the  rivers  and  other  streams  has  made  the 
United  States,  is  largely  utilized  for  graz-  beet-sugar  production  of  Colorado  greater 
ing  purposes,  but  dry  farming  has  been  than  that  of  any  other  state.  The  can- 
successful  and  irrigated  portions  yield  ning  industry  is  also  the  outgrowth  of  the 
large  crops.  development  of  irrigation.    The  fact  that 

To  the  west  of  the  divide  in  the  San  Colorado  is  a  natural  grazing  country  is 
Lnis  valley,  in  the  south-central  part  of  responsible  for  the  development  of  such 
the  state,  the  rainfall  is  at  times  consid-  industries  as  slaughtering  and  meat  padt- 
orable.  To  the  east  of  the  divide,  on  the  ing,  the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese, 
plains,  the  rainfall  is  heavier,  and  here  and  condensed  milk,  the  rendering  of 
Knmn  crops  are  grown  without  irrigation,  grease  and  tallow,  and  wool  scouring. 
The  growth  of  agriculture  is  indicated  by  The  public  school  system  is  good,  and 
the  following  figures:  The  number  of  all  there  is  a  state  university.  The  trans- 
fnnns  in  1910  was  46,170,  compared  with  portation  fadlities  are  exceDent,  and  Cd- 
l.'1,7()0  in  1900.  The  value  of  lann  prop-  orado  claims  a  greater  railway  mileage 
crty  from  1900  to  1910  shows  a  reman-  than  any  other  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
able  increase.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  states.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
$491,471,806  as  compart  with  $161,045,-  no  navigable  rivers  in  the  state  the  legis- 
141  in  1900.  Orehard  fruits  are  in  some  lature  of  1900  created  a  State  Railroad 
parts  broujg^  to  an  unusual  degree  of  Commission  to  take  general  charge  of  the 
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regulation   of   railway   ratsa.     Colorado 
was  little  known  previoat  to  1868 ;  it  waa 
orxaniaed  aa  a  territory  in  1861,  and  ad- 
mitted aa  a  itate  in  187&   The  aUte  cap- 
ital ia  Denver,  which  in  1870  had  a  popu- 
lation  of  4769.    and   in   1910,   213j81. 
LeadTille  is  the  next  in  importance.    Pop. 
of  the  state  in  1870,  .39.8W;  in  1910. 
700.024 :  in  1917,  988,320. 
Golorftdo      A  name  of  two  riven  of 
vuAUTttuu,    jjjg     United    States.— (1) 
the  Western  Ck)LORADo,  or  Rio  Colo- 
BAOO.    formed    by    the   Junction    of    the 
Green  and   Grand   rivers,  at  about  lat. 
38*  w.;  Ion.  110"  w.,  in  Utah.    It  flows 
southwest    and   south    throush    Arizonu, 
and   between  Arizona  and   Nevada   and 
California,  and  after  a  total  course,  in- 
cluding Green  River,  of  about  2000  miles, 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  California.    Among 
the   most   wonderful   natural   objects   in 
North  America  is  the  Grand  CaDon  of  the 
Colorado,  between  Ion.  112*  and  115"  w. 
Here  the  river  flows  between  walls  of 
rock  which  are  nearly  vertical,  and  are  in 
some  places  0000  feet  high.    This  cafion  is 
more  than  300  miles  long.    (2)  A  river  in 
Texas  which  after  a  course  of  about  900 
miles  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the 
town  of  Matagordo.     (3)  A  river  in  Ar- 
gentina,   about    620    miles    long,    which 
empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Colorado  Beetle,  S^es^'o/tel^^t 

(Chrysomila  or  Polygramtna,  or  Doruph- 
dra  aecemlinedta) ,  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
length,  almost  oval,  of  a  yellowish  color 
marked  with  black  spots  and  blotches, 
and  on  the  elytra  with  ten  black  longitu- 
dinal stripes.  The  wings  are  of  a  bloo<l- 
red  color.  It  works  great  havoc  among 
the  potato  crops,  and  u  popularly  known 
as  the  Potato  Bug. 

Colorado  Sprinffs,  &  ^^'^  °'  P 

wwAwaMwv  Myi.Au.gB,  Pago  county, 
Colorado.  65  miles  s.  of  Denver,  at  the 
foot  of  Pike's  Peak,  with  an  devation  of 
6982  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
scenery,  has  a  delightful  climate,  and  is  a 
popular  resort.    Pop.  29,078. 

Color-blindness,  ,****«^  /ir.,  pv^I"^ 

vvAVA  uuuuuv»»,  incapability  of  dis- 
tinguishing colors.  Color-blindness  has 
been  divided  into  three  grades :  (a)  In- 
ability to  discern  any  color,  so  that  light 
and  shade,  or  black  and  white,  are  the 
only  variations  perceived.  (6)  Inability 
to  distinguish  the  nicer  shades  of  the  more 
composite  colors,  an  browns,  grays,  and 
neutral  tints,  (c)  Inability  to  distinguish 
lietween  the  primary  colors,  r<»d,  blue  and 
yellow,  or  between  them  and  their  second- 
ariea.  green,  purple,  orange  and  brown. 
Red  Is  the  color  which  the  color-blind  are 
moat  commonly  unable  to  distinguish, 
vhUa  yellow  is  the  most  easily  recognised. 


Colors 


Color-blicdnfn  oocars  in  eyes  whose 
power  "  vision,  as  to  form  and  distance, 
is  qu  -erfect,  and  may  exiat  unknown 
to  th  ,,erson  affected  by  it.  This  defect 
is  common,  especially  among  men.  Th)* 
cause  of  it  in  almost  every  case  which  has 
been  carefully  investigated  has  been  found 
to  be  seated  in  the  sensorium,  not  in  the 
visual  apparatus.  It  will  be  easily  under- 
stood that  those  whose  eyesight  is  thus 
defective  are  disqualified  for  holding  vari- 
ous positions. 

Colorimeter  (kol-o-rim'e-tir).  an  in- 
strument  for  measuring 
the  depth  of  color  in  a  liquid  by  compari- 
son with  a  standard  liquid  of  the  sumu 
tint. 

Color  Printing,  {ho  «jt^of^rod«c- 

bigns.  curds,  etc.,  in  various  colors  by 
means  of  lithography,  printing  from 
metal  blocks,  etc.  The  ordinary  methods 
are:  (1)  the  chromo-lith(«raphic.  in 
which  a  tracing  of  the  original  picture,  or 
the  like,  is  first  made,  and  a  copy  trans- 
ferred to  as  many  stones  as  there  are 
colors  in  the  original,  every  color  requir- 
ing a  separate  stone.  The  drawing  of 
each  stone  is  made  to  fit  in.  or  register, 
with  the  preceding  one.  and  as  the  paper 
passes  through  the  machine  an  additional 
color  is  added  every  time,  and  thus  the 
picture  is  built  up  color  upon  color  (each 
being  allowed  to  dry  before  the  next  is 
put  on)  until  it  fa  completeii.  Some 
chromos  or  oleographs  may  have  as  many 
ns  25  or  30  printings  or  colors.  (2)  Block 
or  sv.rface  color  printinj;  is  specially 
adapted  for  book  illustrations  or  similar 
work  where  nicety  of  detail  or  rapidity  of 

J>roduction  is  required.  As  in  chromo- 
ithography  various  printings  are  neces- 
sary; but  these,  while  producing  similar 
effects,  are  reduced  in  number  by  a  method 
of  printing  several  tints  of  the  same  color 
at  one  operation.  I<iach  block,  which  is 
usually  of  zinc  and  prepared  in  the  usual 
way,  is  capable  of  producing  three  or 
more  gradations  of  the  same  color;  the 
darkest  shade  from  the  normal  surface, 
lighter  shades  being  got  from  parts 
which  have  been  bitten  or  corroded  m  an 
almost  imperceptible  degree — ^the  deepest 
corrosions  giving,  of  course,  the  lightest 
shade.  When  nil  the  tints  of  one  color 
are  thus  printed  from  one  blodc  and  at 
one  operation,  a  second  block  with  grada- 
tions, in  the  same  way,  is  used,  registering 
as  in  chromo-lithography.  and  so  on  until 
the  picture  is  finished. 

Colors  Mtlitart.  th?  natfoasi  fln? 
wvwAB,     jjjj^   ^jjg  n       ^f  ^jj^  regimonf 

which  contains  the  device  and  numner  of 
the  regiment  in  gold.  The  colon,  when 
uncased,  are  entitied  to  a  s^ute  when 
borne  past  a  guard  and  by  the  command- 


■        I    Color-Sergeant 


Ooloitmin 


tng  officer  and  staff  when  carried  past  In 
review  and  in  general  by  all  oflScwa  and 
eniiated  men  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Army  Reaulations.  Similar  cus- 
toms prevail  in  the  navy.  The  national 
flag  is  raised  at  sunrise  with  a  gun  salute 
and  lowered  at  sunset  with  a  gun  salute — 
the  playing  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" by  the  band.  . 

Color-sergeant,  If^TZ'''^^ 

who  is  a  member  of  the  regimental  staff. 
There  are  two  color-sergeants  to  each  reg- 
iment, who  carry  and  have  charge  of  the 
national  and  regimental  colors  and  are 
escorted  by  tlie  color-guard.  Color-ser- 
geants rank  line-sergeants  and  receive 
better  pay.  .         ,       , 

HAlAaam  (kil-os'sC),  an  ancient  city  of 
UOiOBBW  ^^ijj  Minor,  in  Phryjda,  on 
the  Lycu5,  a  branch  of  the  Masander.  It 
was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  early  churches 
of  Asia  to  whom  the  apostle  Paul  wrote 
about  02  or  63  A.  D. 

PAlAasATini  (kol-o-sB'um),  a  name 
tOiOSSeum  ^gj^^n  to  tlie  Flavian 
Amphitheater  in  Rome,  a  large  edifice  for 
gladiatorial  combats,  fights  of  wild  beasts, 
and  similar  sports.  It  was  begun  by 
Vespasian,  and  finished  by  Titus,  80  A.  d. 
The  outline  of  the  Colosseum  is  elliptical, 
the  exterior  length  of  the  building  being 
620  and  its  breadth  513  feet ;  it  is  pierced 
with  eighty  openings  or  vomitaria  in  the 
ground  story,  over  which  are  supenm- 
l>osed  three  other  stories,  the  whole  rising 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  160  feet. 
Although  two-thirds  of  the  original  build- 
ing have  disappeared,  It  is  still  a  wonder- 
ful structure. 

PAlnaaiaTift       EPisTLE   TO   THE.      An 
l/OlOSBians,      epistle   written    by   the 
npostle  Paul,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
Rome.    It  falls  naturally  into  four  parts : 
(1)   introduction  and  thanksgiving;    (2) 
nature  and  work  of  Christ;  (3)  doctrine; 
(4)    pei-sonal    matters    and    salutations. 
The  third  chapter  is  a  picture  of  the 
Christian  life  as  seen  by  Paul.     It  is  a 
plea  that,  having  put  oft  'the  old  man, 
the  Colossians  shall  live  like  new  men, 
putting  aside  all  uncharitableness,  bear- 
ing themselves  with  meekness  and  kind- 
iii>ss.  The  probabilities  are  that  Epaphras, 
of  whom  the  writer  speaks,  preached  first 
to  the  Colossians  and  was  the  means  or 
their    conversion.      Among    other    early 
Christian  missionaries  whom  Paul  men- 
tions here  are  Onesimus   and   Tyehicus, 
the  bearers  of  the  epistle;  Luke,  'the  be- 
loved physician';  Aristarchus,  a    fellow 
prisoner ';  John  Mark,  called  here  Mar- 
ens ;  Barnabus,  a  landowner  of  Cyprus, 
who  sold  his  land  and  laid  the  pnce  at 
the  feet  of  the  aptwUee  in  Jerwalwn.  b^ 
conhic  a  eo-preaeber  with   Paul;    and 


Demos,  another  fellow  laborer  who  lat«r 
deserted  Paul  (2  Tira.  iv.  10).  lacking  the 
heroic  mettle  of  the  great  apostle. 
ColOBSng  (ko-lo-o").  in  sculpture,  a 
VViUBSUB  Btatue  of  enormooa  magni- 
tude. The  Asiatics,  the  Egyptians,  and 
in  particidar  the  Greeks  have  exceliwl 
in  these  worlts.  The  most  celebrated 
Egyptian  colossus  was  the  vocal  statue  of 
Memnon  on  the  plain  of  Thebes,  8uppo8<fi 
to  be  identical  with  the  most  northerly 
of  two  existing  colossi  (60  feet  high)  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  Among  the 
colossi  of  Greece  the  most  celebrated  was 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  a  brass  statue  of 
Apollo  70  cubits  high,  esteemed  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  worid,  erectedat  the 

?ort  of  Rhodes  by  Chares,  290  or  288  B.  c. 
t  was  thrown  down  by  an   earthquake 
about  224  B.  O.    The  statue  was  in  ruins 
for  nearly  nine  centuries,  when  the  Sara- 
cens,   taking    Rhodes,    gold    the    metal, 
weighing  720,000  Iba.,  to  a  Jew,  about  053 
A.  D.      Tlicre    is    no    authority    for    th»' 
popularly-received   statement   that  it  be- 
strode  the   harbor   mouth    and   that   the 
Rhodian  vessels  could  pass  under  its  legs. 
Among  the  colossi   of   Phidias  were  the 
Olympian  Zeus  and   the  Athena  of  the 
Parthenon;    the  former  60  ft.  high  and 
the  latter  40.     The  most  famous  of  the 
Roman  colossi  were  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Apollo  of  the  Palatine  Ldbranr, 
ar  I  the  statue  of  Nero,  110  or  120  ft. 
high,    and    from    which    the    contiguoiw 
amphitheater  derived  its  name  of  Colos- 
seum.    Recently    rock-cut    statues    have 
been  measured   at  Bamian  on  the   road 
between   Cabul   and   Balkh,    the   laww* 
being  173  ft.  high  and  the  second  120  ft 
Among  the  modem  works  of  this  nature 
is  the  colossus  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  at 
Arena,  in  the  Milanese  territory,  60  ft.  in 
height;   the  'Bavaria'  at  Munich,  vit  ft. 
high ;  the  statue  of  Hermann  or  Arminins 
near  Detmold,  erected  in  1875,  90  ft.  in 
height  to  the  point  of  the  upraised  sword, 
which  itself  is  24  ft.  in  length;  the  hMght 
of  the  figure  to  the  point  of  the  helmet 
being  65   ft. ;    the   statue  of   Germania, 
erected  in  1883  near  Rudesheim,  a  figure 
34  ft.  high,  placed  on  an  elaborately  sculp- 
tured pedestal  over  SI  ft.  high ;  and  Bai^ 
tholdi's  statue  of  Liberty  presented  lo  the 
United  States  by  tl»e  French  nation,  and 
which  measures  104  ft.,  or  to  the  extremity 
of  the  torch  h\  the  hand  of  the  figure 


151%  ft.  It  is  erected  on  Bedloe's  Island 
in  New  York  harbor.  See  Liberty  Statue. 
r^lA«4-mm  (ko-los'tram),  the  first 
UtlOSTmin  ^niik  j,f  oiammaUa  se- 
creted after  giving  birth  to  Tonng.  It 
differs  in  compoaiti<m  from  ordinary  milk . 
has  a  purgative  action,  and  serves  to  clear 
the  bowels  of  infants^  of  the  meconjimi  or 
fecal  matter  which  they  contain  at  birth. 


Ofklporteiir 

CblMrtenr    (koJ-Por^taur'),  a  French 

the  united  States,  and  appropriated  to  a 
daaa  of  men  alwara,  or  most  ccnmnonly, 
raMdiied    by    aodoties    or    aaaodatloni 
with  the  view  of  dimradnating  religiona 
literature  by  carrying  about  pubUcatiMia 
for  sala,  cenerally  at  reduced  rates. 
QqII     Wh),    Samuel    (1814^).    an 
American  mannfacturer(Jnventor 
of  the  revolver,  was  bom  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  in  1835  secured  a  patent  for 
hia  revidvingjpistQL    See  Revolver. 
Colton   (jka'ton),  Chakus  Caleb,  an 
vwAwu    Ijngu,!,  writer,  bom  1780 ;  died 
nr  his  own  hand  at  Fontainebleau.  1832. 
He  held  the  united  living  of  Kew  and  Pe- 
tersham, but  was  eccentric  in  his  manners, 
eztravajtant  in  his  habits,  and  irremedi- 
ably  addicted   to  gambling  and  its  at- 
tendant vices.     Bewiidereif  by  his  pecu- 
niary oUifations,  he  fled  to  the  United 
States,  and  after  a  sojourn  there  of  some 
years  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  where 
he  acquired  a   fortune   of   $1^,000  by 
rambling,    which    was    soon    dissipated. 
Through  apprehension  of  a  surgical  opera* 
tion   he   committed    suicide.      He   wrote 
several      satirical      poems,      Hypocriay, 
Ifapoleon,  etc. ;  but  his  most  remaricable 
work  is  Iiocon,  or  if  any  ThinoM  in  Feio 
Worit. 

ColtVfoot.  TuttiUigo  FarfSra,  a  weed 
T^V  *   *>'  *•>«  order  Composittt, 

the  leaves  of  which  were  once  much  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  for  asthma  and 
coughs.  The  name  is  given  from  the  leaf 
somewhat  resemblinfr  the  foot  of  a  colt, 
being  broad  and  heart-shaped ;  the  flowers 
are  yellow. 

Colt's  BeVOlver.    See  Revolver. 

Colnber  (koro-b*r),  a  genus  of  non- 
*  venomous  serpents,  which  in- 
cludes, -  besides  several  N.  American 
snakes  the  Ooluher  ^iculapii,  common 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  and  re- 
garded as  the  serpent  which  was  sacred 
to  ^^sculapius,  the  god  of  medicine.  To 
the  nme  family  belongs  the  common 
ringed  aaake,  of  Britain  (TropidonStun 
Mtrut),  which  attains  a  length  of  3  or  4 
net. 

Colnmba   (ko-lnmlw).    See  Oalumlo. 

Colnm'ba.  fj,-'  »  ^**fe*  <>'  Ireland 
•  KoT^^T^' ,  <^!i£^">  Donegal) ,  born 
in  S21 ;  died  in  S97.  In  646  he  founded 
the  monastery  of  Derry,  and  subsequently 
tttablished  many  churches  in  Ireland. 
About  563  he  Unded  in  the  island  of  Hy, 
^*^  5^S?  J°°*'  "^  founded  a  church. 
About  ow  he  went  on  a  missiim  of  con- 
version among  the  northern  Picts,  and 
tnvaned  the  whole  of  Northern  Beotlaiid 


OolnmUa 

preaeUag  the  Christian  faith  and  found- 
ing monasteries,  all  of  which  he  made 
subject  to  that  which  he  had  set  up  on 
the  island  of  Uy.  The  Colnmban  church 
was  in  some  points  of  doctrine  and  cere< 
monial  opposed  to  that  of  Rome,  to  which 
it  owed  no  allegiance.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  revisited  Ireland.  There  is  a 
well-known  life  of  St.  Columba,  Vita 
Hanoti  Col¥mb€B  written  by  St  Adam- 
nan,  Abbot  of  lona. 

Colmnbanns  (^oi-um-bft'nus),  saint, 

;  —■«•»•«  or  Saint  Columban,  a 
missionary  and  reformer  of  monastic  lue, 
born  in  Ireland  apparently  about  640,  be- 
came a  monk  in  the  Irish  monastery  of 
Benchor  (Bangor),  went  through  Eng- 
land to  France  with  twelve  other  monks 
to  preach  Christianity,  and  founded  the 
monasteries  of  Annegray,  Luxeuil  (590), 
and  Fontaine  in  Burgundy.  His  role, 
which  was  adopted  in  latter  times  by 
manr  monasteries  in  France,  commands 
blind  ol>edience,  silence,  fastmg,  prayers 
and  labor,  much  more  severe  than  the 
Benedictine  rule,  and  pusishes  the  small- 
est offenses  of  the  monks  with  stripes. 
He  i-etained  also  the  old  ecclesiastical  cus- 
toms of  the  Irish,  among  which  is  the 
celebration  of  Blaster  at  a  different  time 
from  the  Roman  Chorch.  He  appears  to 
have  remained  at  Luxeuil  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  He  then  went  among  the 
heathen  Alemanni,  and  preached  (Jhris- 
tianity  in  Switzerland.  About  812  he 
passed  into  Lombardy,  and  founded  the 
monastery  of  Bobbio,  in  which  he  died  in 
615.  His  writings  comprise  his  monastic 
rule,  sermons,  some  poems  and  ecclesias- 
tical treatises.  His  life  was  written  by 
Abbot  Jonas,  a  successor  in  the  abbacy 
of  Bobbio. 

ColumlmiilUIl   Ckol-um-bft'rf-um),  in 
,  .  ,  Roman  antiquities,  a 

place  of  sepulture  for  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  after  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead 
had  been  introduced.  ColumlMiria  con- 
sisted of  arched  and  square-headed  re- 
cesses formed  in  walls  in  which  the  ciner- 
ary urns  were  deposited,  and  were  so 
named  from  the  resemblance  between 
these  recesses  and  those  formed  for  the 
doves  to  build  their  nests  in  a  dove-cot. 
Colnmbia  CfO-lum'bi-a),  the  capital  of 
South  Carolina,  situated  on 
an  elevated  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Congaree,  129  miles  n.  w.  of  Charleston. 
It  contains  some  fine  i  ublic  buildings. 
Among  the  educational  institutions  are 
,  *,^'i"'''  Carolina  University,  founded 
in  1804,  and  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  cotton  and  fertilizers;  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  sash  and  door  factory, 
iron  works,  foandties  and  machine  diops. 


OolvmUa 


OoluBlnii 


The  dtr  wu  Mt  on  fire  while  occupied  by 
QenerJ  Sherman'e  army.  In  1866  ««a  • 

Cdnmbia,  J^S^cTSloffi*  m 

mUee  w.  by  if.  of  8t  Louis.  It  ^  tte  eent 
of  the  Univewity  of  Miswurl,  of  the  ■Ute 
Agricultural  College  and  government  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  principal  Indua- 
tritn  are  coal  mtoing  and  the  manufacture 
of  shoes.    Pop.  9682.  ^      n^ 

r.Aliini1iifi  a  city  o*  Lancaster  Co., 
l/OlamDia,  Pennsylvania,  on  tb-  east 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  81  miles 
w.  of  Philadelphia.  It  possesses  iron  and 
other  manufactures,  including  boilers, 
engines,  iron,  machinery,  textiles,  wagons 
brushes,  flour,  stoves,  etc.  Pop.  (1»1U) 
11 4&4 

Cdlniibia,  S,.S^^'corffi..  S^'Duc°k 

River,  47  miles  s.  of  NashyUle.     It  has 
cotton,  pencil,  and  flour  mills  and  ottier 
manunctures,  extensive  phosphate  inter- 
ests, and  a  large  male  market.    It  «  the 
seat  of  a  national  arsenal.    Pop.  lO.OUU. 
rAlnvnliiA    District  of,  a  small  tract 
vOiUluDia,  Qf    country    on    the    east 
bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  about  120 
miles    from    Its    mouth,    surrounded    on 
three  sides  by  Maryland,  and  forming  a 
neutral  district  for  the  seat  of  the  Umted 
States  government.   It  has  an  area  of  W> 
square  mUes;  was  formed  into  a  terri- 
tory in  1871;  and  contains  the  aty  of 
Washington,  which  has  been  the  national 
capital     since     1800.       Georgetown,     a 
former  city,  is  now  part  of  Washington. 
As  originally  laid  out,  the  district  was 
10  miles  square,  indudlug  a  small  area 
in   Virginia;    but   this   section    was   r^ 
troceded  in  1846  and  on^'  the  Maryland 
section  retained.    The  aSairs  of  the  dis- 
trict and  of  Washington  are  administered 
by    tiiree   commissioners   directly    under 
Congress,    Pop.  831,068. 

Columbia  TIniversity,    SonSi"1S: 

Btitution  in  New  York  City,  established  in 
1754.  and  giving  courses  in  literature,  sci- 
ence, medicine,  law,  etc.  In  1916  the 
total  number  of  students  in  all  depart- 
ments, including  extension  teacM^.  Mid 
the  summer  school,  was  18.176.  Affiliated 
with  it  are  Barnard  College,  Teachers 
CoUege,  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 
In  1918  women  were  admitted  to  the  Med- 
ical School  for  the  fii-t  time. 

Columbia  Uiver,  S;e?ofSieijSteS 

States,  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  rising  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  British  Columbia.  It  has  a  very 
winding  course,   partly   in   British   Co- 


lombia, but  mainly  in  <ha  United  StatM, 
where  It  receives  two  lug*  trilmtwiM. 
Clarke's  Fork  and  Snaka  Kver.  Farther 
down  it  turn*  abruptly  to  the  wei^  and 
fonns  the  boundary  between  th«  SUtea 
of  Washington  and  Oregon.,  It  dnOna 
ac  area  of  2B6,000  square  mlle%  and  baa 
•  leiigth  of  about  14M)  mllea. 

Columbian  Exposition,  S;tio*"nTi 

display  created  by  act  of  Congress  of 
April  W,  1890,  providing  lor  cdebrating 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  diseorery  of 
America  by  Columbus  bv  holding  aa 
international  exhibition  of  arts,  ind^ 
tries,  manufactures,  etc.,  fa  Chicago,  u- 
lincis,  October  12,  1892.  The  Preri*nKt 
and  state  governors  and  pronunent  civil 
and  military  dlgnltari«s  iwurtldpated  fa 
imposfag  ceremonials,  dedicatfa^  tne 
grounds  and  bulldfags,  but  the  echibitton 
was  not  formally  opened  until  1883,  the 
great  architectural  work  needed  causfag 
delay.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  build- 
ings, etc.,  was  over  $33,000,000.  and  the 
exhibition  fa  every  respect  a  brilliant  one ; 
the  bulldfags  were  covered  with  a  white 
coatfag   which    gave    the    iinpression    of 


marble,  and  the  f rouplng  of  the  struc- 
tures was  very  artistic.  Nearly  every  na- 
tion of  the  world  sent  exhibits  and  It  was 
very  largely  attended,  the  receipts  being 
over  1^,000,000.  One  of  the  buUdfafi 
has  been  preserved  as  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  ^      ^ 

Columbus,    Si„SSee~Si?   ^U' 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River,  100  miles  8.S.W.  of  At- 
lanta.     The    river    furnishes    extensive 
water   power   and   some  of   the   largest 
cotton  mills  of  the  south  are  located  here. 
There  are  aiso  extensive  ironworks  and 
other   fadustries   and   a   large   trade   fa 
cotton,    the    annual    receipts    exceeding 
160,000  bales.    Pop.  20J564. 
rAlumTina     *  ci^>  «>*  capital  of  Ohio 
l/OiUmDUS,    in   franklfa   County,   on 
the  Sdoto,  near  the  center  of  the  state, 
with  exceptional  railway  facilities.    The 
excellent  water,  sewage  and  garbage  sys- 
tems keep  the  death  rate  low.    The  chlet 
bulldfags  are  the  capitol,  deaf  and  dumb 
fastitution,    fastitutlon     for    the    bund, 
lunatic     asylum,     penitentiary,     Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  etc.     Educational  In- 
stitutions include  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, with  over  4000  studento  enrolled; 
Columbus  Medical  College,  Starifaf  Med- 
ical  College,   Ohio  Agricultural  College, 
Columbus  Art  Institute,  etc    There  is  a 
very  extensive  trade,  and  the  manufac- 
tures are  Important  and  Taried.    Colum- 
bus suffered  neavil;^  fa  the  Ohio  floods  of 
1818.    Pop. 


CioHimlnit 


Oolvmlroi 


CktlumLu.  fi.*4*''  connty  seat  of  Itar- 
^\^.^  tholomew  (Ja,  Indiana,  on 
the  White  Biver,  eaat  branch,  41  milea 
a.  by  B.  of  Indianapolia.  Ita  manafac- 
tnrea  Include  wood  puHeys,  leather, 
threahing  and  aawmiU  macbinery.  toola. 
etc.     Pop.  0382. 

.  .  "     .»  the    Tombigbee    River, 

in  a  rich  alfalfa  region.  It  baa  large 
cotton,  cottonaeed-oil,  and  other  mlllii.  and 
aeveral  institutiona,  including  the  Misaia- 
aippi  Induatrial  Inatitute.    Pop.  8988. 

ColunbllS.  ft.  *'**yu  «>"pty  aeat^  of 
VVAIUUUU9,  f.jgjjg  ^^  Nebraaka.  1m 

milea  w.  of  Omaha.  It  has  lumbering 
and  other  intereata.    Pop.  5014. 

Columbus,  Hk"?.™*7*™.  U",  ^p^p- 

_^  ,.  ^  .'     i»h,    Crutoval   Colon;    in 

Italian,     Crtatoforo    Colombo,    which    is 
hia   real   name),    was   bom    in    Genoese 
territory  about  1446:  died  at  Valladolid, 
Spain,  in   1606.     Hia   father,   Domenico 
Colombo,  a  poor  wool-comber,  gave  him 
«    careful    education.      He    appears    to 
have  gone  to  sea  at  an  early  age  and  to 
have  navigated   all  parts   of   the   Medi- 
terranean, and  Bome  of  the  coasts  beyond 
the   Straits  of  Gibraltar.     In   1470  we 
find  him  at  Lisbon,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Bartolommeo  de  Perestrello, 
a     distinguished     navigator.       He     had 
nadually   come   to  the   conciudon  that 
Where  were  unknown  lands  belonging  to 
Eastern  Asia  separated  from  Europe  by 
the  Atlantic.    While  the  Portuguese  were 
seeking   to  reach   India   by  a  southeast 
course  around  Africa  he  was  convinced 
that  there  must  be  a  shorter  way  by  the 
west.     He  applied  in  vain  to  Genoa  for 
asmstance,  and  equally  fruitless  were  his 
endMvors  to  interest  John  II  of  Portugal 
in  the  enterprise.    He  then  determined  to 
apply  to  the  Spanish  court;  and  after 
many  disappointments   he   induced   Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  to  equip  and  man 
three  Tessels  for  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  Friday, 
on     August    3,     1492.     that     Columbus 
wt  sail  from  the  port  of  Palos,  and  after 
sailing    for   two   months   the   expedition 
narrowly  Mcaped  failure.    The  variation 
of  the  needle  so  alarmed  the  crews  that 
Jhey  were  on  tlie  point  of  breaking  out 
into  open  mutiny,   and   he   was  obliged 
to  promise  that  he  would  turn  back  if 
three  more   day#  brought  no  discovery. 
On  the  third  day    (Oct.   12.  14©2)    the 

-S^Jlli"'  ®v1"?*il.*?*  <«'  San  Salvador  was 
sighted,  which  Columbus  believed  to  be- 

i°5*  t?,.^*?'-®™  A^»  *°^  *o  ^  connec- 
i^fiJ^lV*  Id'^It-*  *>elief  which  he  carried 
with  him  to  his  crave.  Hence  the  mis- 
^««-°^*4°'/'^''"**3»PJ>Hed  to  the 
aaaves  of  America,  and  that  of  Wett 


Inikt  appliad  to  the  g ronp  of  kluda 
ft  which  Onuwhani  fonw  ooa.  On 
landing  Golumbna  threw  binwelf  upon 
lia  kneea  and  Uaa«d  the  earth,  retnraiu 
thanks  to  Ood.  The  utiTaa  ooUwtod 
round  him  in  ailent  astoniabnent,  and 
his  own,  ashamed  of  their  disobedience 
and  distrust,,  threw  themselTeh  at  his 
feet,  begghic  his  forgiveneaa.  Columbus, 
drafting  hU  ^aword  planted  the  royal 
atandard,  and  in  the  name  of  his 
aovereigns  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, which,  in  memory  of  his  preaenratioo. 
be  called  Bon  Bolvador.  He  then  aailed 
i9..^'Sll  ?L°*.''*''  ^"<i"'  "^  discovered 
h.^'^Ar"^  P**!?*"*"*  "^  aeveral  other  of 
the  West  India  Islands.  Being  so  far 
successfuL  he  built  a  fort  at  HispanioU, 
HayU,  left  some  of  his  men  there,  and 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Europe,  where 

iS  ^5SqT'*''"1 ''**''  »'°>o**  «>yal  honors, 
m  1493  he  set  out  on  bis  aecond  great 
voyage  from  Cadla,  with  three  large  ^ips 
of  heavy  biuden  and  fourteen  caravels, 
carrying  1500  men.  He  discovered  the 
ISi^i  °t  D?pi°?ca.  and  afterwards  Ma- 
negatante,  Ouadaloupe  and  Porto  Rico. 

F?n^i«E  /k" **^  "'^I^  ■*  Hispaniola. 
I  *•«  f  ?**  colony  destroyed,  he  built  a 
fortified  town,  which  he  <4ll,^  in  honor 
?/i»«l  ?°^h  ^»?^«»-..  He  th^n  left  the 
li-1?ii  ^  °™f  to  n»ke  new  discoveries, 
visited  Jamaica,  and  rpturning  after  a 
voyage  of  hve  months,  worn  down  with 

wl"*'  '&"??  ,*°  ••*»  «"^»t  Joy  that  his 
brother  Bart<dommeo  had  arrived  at 
iMbelUi  with  provisions  and  othlrauj 
plies  for  the  colony.  Meanwhile  a  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  had  broken  out  among 
his  companions,  who.  instead  of  the  ex- 

f^if  *.iKf.'""'**i  •'■"^  'ound  hardships  and 
labor.  TbU  and  news  of  calumnies  being 
set  on  foot  against  him  at  home  induced 
him  to  return  to  Spain,  where  Ws 
P««»ce"d  probably  also' the  toeasure 

ThiSt  °*  sailed  with  six  vessels  on  his 

n?hlJ*Kf***°  J'"'P*"*<''»5  '^th  the  three 
others  he  took  a  more  southeriy  direc- 
tion, and  having  discovered  Trinidad  and 
the  continent  of  America,  returned  to 
Hispaniola.  His  colony  had  now  been 
removed  from  Isabella,  according  to  Ws 
orders,  to  the  other  side  of  the  island 
r21i«.„°*T.  fortress  erected  called  St. 
«  i?lf*°'**^°'"r*5,""'  'ound  the  colony  ia 
trsBontliut  <^onftision.  but  soon  restored 
«m«^  ili^-  ^^  enemies,  in  the  mean- 
te.  «?-?  vi"^  ,*°  convince  his  sov- 
relcns  that  his  plan  was  to  make  him- 

only  displaced,  but  Prandsco  de  Bob.T 
dWa,  a  new  governor  who  had  come  from 
Spam,  even  sent  bfan  to  that  cdimtry  S 


—    I    ColuiMUa 


dialiM.  Ob  bia  arrival  (in  1500)  orders 
were  MDt  (UrecUuc  him  to  be  Mt  at  lib* 
«rty  and  invitlnf  iiun  to  court,  but  for  bit 
Injurioua  tr«iitiu«ut  be  never  got  redreu, 
ihoogb  great  promiMS  were  uade.  After 
aoDM  time  be  waa  able  to  aet  out  on  bia 
fourtb  and  last  voyage  (1502)  in  four 
■lender  vlHels  supplied  by  the  court  In 
this  expedition  be  was  accompanied  by 
his  brother  Bartolonuneo  and  bis  son 
Fernando.  He  encountered  every  m- 
aKinable  disaster  from  storms  and  ship* 
wreck,  and  returned  to  Spain,  sick  and 
exhausted,  in  1504.  The  death  of  the 
queen  soon  followed,  and  he  urged  in 
vain  on  Ferdinand  the  fulfillment  of  his 

Eromises;  but  after  two  years  of  illness, 
umlliations  and  despondency,  Columbua 
died  at  Valladolid.  His  remains  were 
transported,  according  to  bis  will,  to  the 
city  of  St.  Domingo,  but  on  the  cession 
of  Hispaniola  to  the  French  they  were 
removed  in  January,  1796,  to  the  ca- 
thedral of  Havana  in  Cuba.  In  1890 
they  were  removed,  with  much  ceremony 
to  Granada,  Spain,  though  there  is  some 
question  as  to  these  being  the  correct 
remains.  . 

r^lnmAlla  (kol-u-mel'a),  Lucirs  Jxi- 
U>llUIieua  'jjiuB  M0DERATU8,  a  Ro- 
man writer  on  agriculture ;  born  at  Cadis 
in  Spain:  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote 
twelve  books,  which  are  still  extant,  one 
of  which,  on  gardening  (Dc  Re  RuaUca), 
is  ill  TfiirsG* 

nAlntnn  (kol'um:  Latin,  columna), 
l/Oliaan.  \j^  architecture,  a  round 
pillar,  a  cylindrical  solid  Iwdy  set  up- 
riffht  and  primarily  Intended  to  support 
K.  le  superincumbent  weight.  ,  A  column 
has  as  its  most  essential  portion  a  long 

SecUonii  of  Golbio  Column*.     1-1,  SottUk 
Gothic.    5-12,  North  Gothic. 

solid  body,  called  a  shaft,  set  vertically 
on  a  $tylobate  or  on  a  congeries  of 
moldings  which  forms  its  haae,  the  shaft 
being  sormonnted  by  a  more  or  less 
bulky  mass  wblcb  forms  its  capital.    In 


Colnmm 

classical  architecture  eolonms  have  com- 
monly to  support  an  entablature  consist- 
ing of  three  divisions,  tbe  architrave, 
meze  and  cornice,  adorned  with  mold- 
ings, etc.  The  accompanying  cut  will 
illustrate  these  and  otber  terms.  Coi- 
umnti  are  distinguished  by  tbe  names 
of  the  styles  of  architecture  to  which 
they  belong;  thus  there  are  Hindu, 
Egyptian,   Grecian,   Roman  and  Ootbic 


Column  (Tuacan  order),  illiMtnktinc  the  t«nna 
applied  to  the  several  parts, 
columns.  In  classic  architecture  they  are 
further  distinguished  by  the  name  of  tht- 
order  to  which  they  belong,  as  Dorif. 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Oomposite  or  Tuscan 
columns.  They  may  also  be  characterisetl 
by  some  peculiarity  of  position,  of  con- 
struction, of  form,  or  of  ornament,  as 
attached,  twisted,  cabled,  etc.,  columns. 
Columns  are  cbiefly  nsed  in  the  construc- 
tion or  adornment  of  buildings.     Tbey 


OdiimB 


Oomte 


: 


kavt  also  bMB  lued,  hoVcTer,  siiitly  for 
various  Durpoau*  e«Mcially  for  monu- 
mento.  See  OorimtkUm,  DoriOf  Ionic, 
Qotitie,  etc. 

Column. !?  ">uit»fy  t»ctiice.  •  '<>"»»• 

wwAiMUM}  jj^^  ^f  troope  drawn  up  in 
deep  file%  thowinc  «  small  front;  as 
distincuished  from  Ume,  which  is  ex- 
tended in  front  and  thin  in  depth.  They 
are  said  to  be  dose  or  open,  accordioK 
to  the  interrals  between  the  battalions, 
regiments,  etc..  of  which  th  j  are  com- 
posed. Sometimes  the  name  column  is 
(iven  to  the  small  army,  especially  wber. 
actively  engaged. 

Colnre  (io^^f),  in  astronomy,  one  of 
wwAiu«  j^Q  great  circles  which  divide 
the  ecliptic  into  four  equal  parts.  One 
pasMs  through  the  solstitial  and  the  other 
through  the  equinoctial  points  of  the 
eclipnc. 


of  Mexico.  They  were  excellent  horse- 
men, and  extremely  warlike,  but  their 
numbers  are  now  insignificant.  Some  of 
them  have  been  collected  on  a  reserva- 
tion in  the  western  part  of  the  former 
Indian    Territory,    now    Oklahoma. 

Comayagna  !i'»-Si;fA'riier1ca?'IS 

Honduras,  the  capital  of  a  department  of 
the  lame  name,  situated  on  the  southern 
burder  of  the  plateau  of  Ck>mayagua, 
about  midway  between  the  two  oceans. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see  and  has  a  cathedral. 
Pop.  about  8000. 

Comb  '^^  instrnment  with  teeth,  made 
»  of  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  horn, 
wood,  bone,  metal,  or  other  material, 
used  for  dressing  the  hair,  and  by  women 
fur  keeping  the  hair  Ip  its  place  when 
dressed.  Combs  have  been  used  from  th>* 
earliest  times  by  rude  as  well  as  by 
civilized  races. 


CoivmblU  (ho-lim'bus),   the  diver  ge-  civilized  races. 

I'        *^  nus  of  birds,  giving  name  fiAmKoAAviTim   (kom-ba-lU/num) 
to  the  family  Colymbid«>,  which  includes  ^^OmDaCOnnill  \^^^    of    Bindui 


also  the  Grebes. 
Colza  Oil  (kol'wi)^»n  oil  much  em- 
wwMM*  w**  ployed  for  burning  in 
lamps,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  It 
is  <<xpressed  from  the  seeds  of  Braaiica 
cuKt^iriitrU  oMfira,  and  from  allied  plants 
of  the  cabbage  family.  It  is  yellowish 
brown,  and  has  little  or  no  smell.  It 
becomes  thiclc  and  solid  only  at  very  low 
temperatures. 

Coma  C'^'ma),  In  medicine,  a  stAte  of 
^^^^  complete  insensibility,  resultirg 
from  various  diseases,  as  apoplexy ;  from 
narcotics,  as  opium ;  from  accident  or 
injury  to  the  brain;  or  from  excessive 
cold.  When  accompanied  with  delirium 
and  the  person's  eves  are  wide  open,  it 
is  called  coma  vigu. 

Coma     ^^^    luminous,    nebulous,    hair- 
^^*   like  substance  surrounding  the 
nucleus  of  a  comet. 

Coma  Bcrcni'ces,  JZTiflns^elfa": 

tion  of  the  northern  hemisphere  contain- 
ing about  forty  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  situated  between  Bodtes  and  the  tail 
of  I.ea 

ComaOCllio  (ko-mak'ki-C),  a  fortified 
wvu&nwwuAv  ^QyfJ^^  Italy,  province  of 
Ferrara,  amid  unhealthy  marshes,  about 
2  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  with  pro- 
ductive fisheries.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  Pop.  7944. 
Comana  (Ito-ma'na),  an  ancient  city 
of  Cappadocia.  celebrated  in 
antiquity  as  the  seat  of  the  solemn  wor- 
ship of  Ma  (the  moon  goddess).  Its 
site  has  not  been  Identified. 

ComancheS  (kO-man'chex),  an  Amer- 
w<<swMw»«.»  jj,g^  Indian  tribe  for- 
merly roaming  throui^  Texas  and  part 


town    of    fiindustan. 

ftresidency  of  Madras,  district  of  Tan 
ore.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  tht 
Chola  dynasty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  sacred  towns  in  the  presidency. 
It  has  a  great  many  well-endowed  Hindu 
temples,  a  government  college,  courtH, 
etc.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  with 
viaitora  and  pilgrims.    Pop.  Sd,G23. 

Combat     T""^  bt.  See  Battle,  Wager 
*"•  "t    of. 

Combe  (^^™)t  Andrbw,  a  noted  phy- 
sician  and  medical  author, 
bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1797 ;  died  in  1847. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  Higli 
School   and   afterwards   for  the   medioni 

JrofesFion  at  the  university  there.  In 
822  he  commenced  practice  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  had  considercble  succees.  In 
1838  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  physi- 
cians extraordinary  to  the  queen  in  Scot- 
land. His  chief  works  are:  Ohaervatiom 
on  Mental  Derangement  (1831).  Princi- 
ple»  of  Phunology  (1834).  Physiology  of 
Digeition  (1836).  and  A  Treatige  on  the 
Phytiological  and  Moral  Management  of 
Infancy  (1840).  Like  his  brother  George, 
he  was  a  zealous  phrenologist. 
Combe  Geoboe,  brother  of  the  fore- 
^  »    going,   was  bom   in   1788,   at 

Edinburgh :  died  at  Moore  Park,  Surrev. 
in  1858.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  in 
1812  was  admitted  a  member  of  tlw 
Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  ll.' 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology  into  Great  Britain:  and 
visited  (Germany  and  America  lecturing 
on  his  favorite  science.  He  was  also  a 
sealous  promoter  of  the  cause  of  popular 
education  and  social  progress;  and  was 
among  the  first  to  advocate  compulsory 
education   and    the   establishment  of   a 
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tMMtrd  ol  health.  Beiidet  the  ConttiftUm  poundi  which  they  form  with  each  other 
»/  Mun,  pubUahed  in  1828,  and  which  haa  and  with  nitrogen,  have  ^r«c«iv«o  »)>• 
liad  an  enormone  circulation,  he  ia  name  of  aupporiera  of  combuation.  while 
the  author  of  A  Syttem  of  Phrenolofftf  to  the  latter  the  term  combuatiblea  haa 
(182B)  ;  Lecturet  on  Popular  Education  been  aHlgned.  ^  ^  ^,  .  ^.  ,_. 
(1888):  Uonl  Pkiloiophy  (1840);  The  Bpontaneout  CombuttioH  la  the  iani- 
lAfe  and  CoiTe«»omlef»ce  of  hU  brother,  tion  of  a  body  by  the  internal  d^velop- 
Dr.  Andrew  Combe  (1850)  ;  Principt  *  of  ment  of  heat  without  the  application  of 
Criminal  Leai$lation  and  PrUon  Ditci-  fire.  It  not  infrequently  takea  place 
pKne  Jnvettigattd  (1854)  :  and  the  «e-  among  beapa  of  rag.,  wool  and  cotton 
'   -        -  "  •  ■     ■••»»-    when  sudden   with  oil;   hay   and  atraw 

when  damp  or  moiatened  with  waier ;  and 
8«e  Coomhe,  Wil-  ("oal  in  the  bunken  of  veaaeia.     In  the 

iirat  case  the  oil  rapidly  comblnea  with 
Sib  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  tnia  being  aooom« 


hUoB    between     Science    and    Keliaion 
(I8i>7). 

Combe,  Jvnx.A« 


arboreacent  polypetaloue  exogens,  tropical 
shrubs  or  trees,  with  leaves  destitute  of 
stipules,  and  long,  slender  stamens.  Some 
of  tbem  are  astringent  and  used  for  tan- 


Combermere    staplkton    staple-  panled   with   great   heat:   in   the 

ton-Cotton,  Vibcoun*-,  an  English  geu-  cas-  the  heat  Is  produced  by  a  hind  of 

eral,  born  in  1773;  died  In  1805.    He  en-  fermentoUon;  In  the  third  by  the  pyritea 

tered  the  army  in  17»0.  and  took  oart  in  of  the  coal  rapidly  abBorbing  and  com- 

the  Mysore  war  against  Tlppoo  Salb  In  blnlng  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.    The 

1798  and  1799.     He  served  with  dlstlnc-  term  Is  a  so  applied  to  the  extraordinary 

tion    through    the    Peninsular    war,    and  alleged   phenomenon  of  the  human  body 

was  commander  of  the  allied  cavalry  af-  being  reduced  to  ashes  without  the  direct 

ter  1810.    In  1814  he  was  created  Baron  application  of  fire.     It   la  said  to  have 

Combermere.     In  18L'5  he  was  appointed  occurred   in   the   aged   and    persons    that 

commander-in-chief    in    India.      He    was  were   fat   and   hard   drinkers;    but    most 

latterly  Constable   of  the  Tower,  and  a  chemists  reject  the  theory  and  altogether 

field-marshal  discredit  It. 

Combination.  ^llZ'^l^oT"'  "•'  Comedietta  iiartotAVon Vt?; 

n,^rY,\^r•»*an»»  ( kom-bre-ta'se-C> .  an  comedy  clasa,  but  not  Bo  much  elaborated. 
l/Omoreiace»  ^^^^^  „(  shrubby  or  Gomedv  C'om'e-di),  a  dramatic  com- 
«rh«r»-«.nf  nnlvnetalouH  exoKens.  troDlcal  .    •'    position  of  a  light  and  amna- 

ing  clasa,  its  characters  being  repre- 
sented aa  in  the  circumstances  or  meet* 
ing  with  the  incident!  of  ordinary  life; 
ning  (myrobolans),  "and""the"kernel8  of  distinguiahed  from  <royedtf  by  its  spright- 
others  are  eatable.  They  are  chiefly  lineas,  and  the  termination  of  its  plot  or 
valued  for  their  brightly-colored,  showy  intrigue  being  happy ;  and  from  faroe  by 
flowers,  especially  in  the  genus  Com-  its  greater  refinement  and  mc^eration, 
iretum.  '^"^  ^^  more  of  probability  and  leas  of 

rnmltiiafinn  (kom-bust'ynn),   the   op-  burlesque.     See  Dramo. 

LomonsTion 'er^tion  of  fire  on  in- Comenlns  <''^'°  *  °*-"">'    JOH^« 

flammable  substances;  or  the  union  of  ^*'"**  •"»  Amos,  a  Moravian  educa- 
an  inflammable  substance  with  oxygen  or  tional  reformer,  bom  in  1592 ;  died  in 
some  other  supporter  of  combustion,  at-  ltJ«l.  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  Mo- 
tended  with  heat  and  in  most  instances  ravlan  Brethem,  and  suffered  much  in  the 
with  light.  In  consequence  of  the  com-  persecutions  of  that  bod/.  He  was  the 
blnation  of  the  carbon  in  fuel  with  the  author  of  upwards  of  ninety  works,  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  being  the  universal  most  important  of  which  are  Janua  Lin- 
method  of  getting  heat  and  light,  and  as  guarum  Reacrata  (JMl)  and  Orbu  Ben- 
when  the  action  takes  place  the  tnel  is  maltum  Rtctut  (lfi58).  Hto  high  repu- 
sald  to  burn  or  undergo  combustion,  the  tation  brought  him  invitations  from  Eng- 
latter  term  has  been  extended  to  those  land,  Sweden  and  Hungary  to  aid  in 
cases  in  which  other  bo<lies  than  carbon  organising  public  instruction ;  and  the 
— for  example,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  above  works  have  been  frequently  trana- 
metals.  etc. — burn  in  the  air  or  in  other  In  tod  and  imitated.  ,    ^  , 

substances  than  air — for  example  Gomets  '"om'ets),  certain  celestial 
(hlorine.  Though  the  action  between  ^"*"»'""  bodies  which  appear  at  occa- 
the  gas  and  the  more  solid  material,  as  sional  intervals,  moving  through  the 
coal,  wood,  charcoal,  of  whose  combina-  heavens  in  paths  which  seem  to  cor- 
tion  combustion  is  the  result,  la  mutual,  respond  with  parabolic  curves,  or  in  a 
the  one  having  as  much  to  do  with  the  few  instances  in  elliptical  orbits  of  great 
process  as  the  other,  yet  the  former,  as  eccentricity.  Tbt  former,  after  being 
oxygm,   cUorine,   iodine,   and   tb«  com-  viaible  from  ttia  earth  for  a  shorter  or 
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loB^r  time,  dUappMr  iato  umi  tp* 
MNBtly  atrtr  to  rttun;  tbt  litter  r»> 
rolr  to  u  pcrlodleall/.  Bom*  emnets 
art  only  vitible  by  the  aid  of  th«  t«lM»> 
cope,  wbil«  othert  can  b«  Men  by  the 
nainl  rye.  In  the  latter  case  they 
uaaally  appear  like  itara  accompank'o 
with  a  train  of  light,  Hoinotimra  abort 
and  Mimetiniea  extending  over  half  the 
aky,  nMMtly  lingle  aud  more  or  leaa 
curved,  but  aometimea  forked.  In  a 
comet  which  appeared  in  1744  the  train 
waa  divided  into  lereral  branchea,  apread* 
ing  out  from  tho  head  like  a  fan.  The 
train  ia  not  atationary  relatively  to  the 
head,  but  ia  aubject  to  remarkabli'  move- 
tncntH.  The  direction  iu  which  it  pointa 
ia  alwaya  opposite  to  the  aun,  and  ae  the 
comet  paaaea  ita  perihelion  the  train 
changea  ita  apparent  poidtiun  with  ex- 
traordinary velocity.  The  bend  of  the 
cromet  ia  itself  of  different  degreea  of 
luminoaity,  there  being  usually  a  central 
core,  called  the  nucieui,  of  greater  bril- 
liancT  than  the  aurroundlng  envelope, 
called  the  coma. 

Cometa  were  lone  regarded  aa  anper- 
natural  objecta,  anoT  usually  la  portenta 
of  impending  chiamity.  Tvcho  Itrahe 
waa  the  firat  who  expressed  a  rational 
opinion  on  the  subject,  coming  to  the 
conclusion  tha*:  the  comet  of  1577  was  a 
heavenly  body  at  a  greater  diatance  from 
the  earth  than  that  of  the  moon.  The 
general  law  of  the  motion  of  bodies,  aa 
well  aa  hia  own  obaervation  on  the  comet 
of  1680,  led  Newton  to  conclude  that  the 
orbits  of  the  cometa  must,  like  those  of 
the  planets,  he  ellipses,  having  the  aun 
in  one  focus,  but  far  more  eccentric ;  and 
Jla^ing  their  apheliont,  or  greater  dis- 
tances  from  the  sun,  far  remote  in  the 
regions  of  space.  This  idea  was  taken 
up  by  Halley,  who  collated  the  observa- 
tions which  had  been  made  of  all  the 
twenty-four  cometa  of  which  notice  had 
been  taken  previous  to  1680.  The  resnlta 
were  very  interesting.  With  but  few 
exceptions  the  comets  had  paaaed  within 
leas  than  the  earth's  shortest  distance 
from  the  sun,  some  of  them  within  less 
than  one-third  of  it.  and  the  average 
about  one-half.  Out  of  the  nnmber.  too, 
nearly  two-thirds  had  had  their  motions 
retrograde,  or  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  planets.  While  Halley 
waa  engaged  on  theae  comparisons  and 
deductions  the  comet  of  1682  made  itft 
rppearance,  and  he  found  that  there  was 
*  wonderful  resemblance  between  it  and 
three  other  comets  tlmt  he  fonnd  re- 
corded—the  cometa  of  1466,  of  1631  and 
of  160T.  lie  times  of  the  appearance 
of  theae  comets  had  been  at  verr  nearly 
Mftiltr  iotemli,  tbe  averar«  P«nod  being 


MTMtr*flTt     tad      Nf«lt|4lZ 

jttM.  Tbalr  oataaoM  Iron  tte  mu. 
whaa  la  ptrtM^it.  or  wh«B  ramtmt  to 
that  lomiaary,  bad  Data  aaarur  tha  Muaa, 
being  nearly  aia-ttatba  of  taat  of  tbe 
earth,  and  not  varytag  awre  tbaa  oat- 
aixtisth  from  each  other.  Tbe  laclination 
of  their  orbita  to  that  of  the  eartb  bad 
also  been  nearly  tbe  aame,  between  17* 
and  18* :  and  tneir  motiona  had  all  been 
retrograde.  Putting  these  facta  together. 
Halley  concluded  that  the  cometa  of 
1466.  16.11,  1607  and  1682  were  reap- 
pearances of  one  and  the  aame  comet, 
which  revolved  in  an  elliptic  orbit  round 
the  sun,  performing  ita  circuit  in  a  period 
varying  from  a  little  more  than  aeventy- 
six  yeara  to  a  little  lesa  than  aeventy-flve ; 
or  having,  aa  far  aa  the  obaervationa  bad 
been  carried,  a  variation  of  about  fifteen 
montha  in  the  abaolnte  duration  of  ita 
year  measured  according  to  that  of  the 
earth.  For  thia  v.riation  in  tbe  time  of 
ita  revolution  Hailey  accounted  npon  the 
supposition  that  the  form  of  ita  orbit  bad 
been  altered  by  the  attraction  of  the 
remote  planeta  Jupiter  and  Saturn  aa  it 
paaaed  near  to  them ;  and  thence  he  con- 
cluded that  the  period  of  ita  next  appear- 
ance would  be  lengthened,  but  that  it 
would  certainly  reappear  in  1768  or  early 
in  1769.  Aa  the  time  of  ita  expected 
reappearance  approached,  Clairaut  calcu- 
lated that  it  would  be  retarded  lOO  days 
by  the  attraction  of  Saturn,  and  618  bv 
that  of  Jupiter,  ao  that  it  would  not  come 
to  the  perihelion,  or  point  of  ita  orbit 
nearest  the  sun,  till  April  13,  1760. 
It  actually  reached  ita  perihelion  on 
March  13,  1769,  being  thirty  days 
earlier  than  he  had  calculated.  Alone 
with  the  period  of  thia  comet  and 
ita  perihelion  distance,  the  magnitudn 
and  form  of  its  path  were  also  ealculate<l. 
Estimating  the  mean  distance  of  the  eartli 
from  the  sun  at  96,000,000  milea  (tho 
nnmber  which  waa  at  that  time  con- 
sidered as  the  true  one),  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  comet  waa  calcnlated  to  b(> 
1,706,250,000  miles ;  ita  greateat  distance 
from  the  sun,  3.356,400,000 :  its  least  di!<- 
tance,  56.100.000;  and  the  transverae  or 
largest  diameter  of  its  orbit,  8,410JS00,- 
000.  Thia  comet,  therefore,  la  a  body 
belonging  to  the  solar  syatem,  and  quit.> 
beyond  the  attraction  of  any  body  wnicli 
does  not  belong  to  that  system ;  and  n< 
thia  is  determined  of  one  comet,  analogy 
pointa  It  out  aa  being  the  caae  with  them 
all.  In  18.i5  it  again  retorne  ,  being 
first  aeen  at  Rome,  August  6,  and  from 
that  time  oontlaaed  to  be  observed  tiU  the 
end  of  the  year  in  Bnrope,  and  tbronrU 
a  great  part  of  apriog  In  1886  ia  thp 
aovtbern  bemiqibere,    It  retORMd  atain 
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is  ISia  bat  M  thii  oocMic.  had  lo^e 
oMSt  «f  Its  kiUUaav  *aA  jm  b«u«7 
cbwrvtbto  wltk  tb«  aAked  •y*,  mooh  t6 
th«  diMppolBtai«lit  of  tboM  who  bAd  bwn 
twutiBf  lU  rttora  wltb  «xp«cUtlou  of 
a  ttrikiBf  ■p«cUcl«. 

Tt%  eonet  denominated  fiiicilt«'«  oomcI, 
wU^  baa  mad*  repeated  appearances, 
was  first  obaerred  in  1818.  and  waa 
identified  wltb  a  comet  obaenred  in  ITtMt. 
alM  wltb  a  comet  discorered  in  1796 
by  MiM  Henchel  in  the  conateilation 
Cysnos.  and  with  another  Men  in  180S. 
Its  orUt  is  an  ellipse  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions,  wholly  within  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter;  its  period  is  12Q0  days,  or 
about  three  years  and  three-tenths.  It 
has  been  frequently  observed  since.  An« 
other  comet,  the  history  of  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  latest 
theories  regarding  the  connection  of  these 
bodies  and  the  periodic  showers  of  shoot* 
ing-stars,  is  one  known  as  Biela's  comet, 
discovered  in  1826.  It  revolved  about 
the  sun  in  about  6%  yeara,  and  waa 
Identified  as  the  aaron  comet  which  waa 
observed  in  1772  and  in  1S06.  Its  re- 
turns were  noted  in  1832.  18.39  and  1845. 
In  1846  it  divided  into  two,  returned 
double  in  1852,  but  has  not  since  been 
seen,  the  supposition  being  that  it  has 
been  dissipated,  and  that  it  wan  repre- 
fM^nted  by  a  great  shower  of  meteors  that 
were  seen  in  Nov.  1872.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  comets  of  recent  times  was 
that  known  as  Donati's,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Donati,  of  Florence,  in  1858.  It  was 
very  brilliant  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
and  on  Octol>er  18th  was  near  coming 
into  collision  with  Venus.  The  year 
1881  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
comets  recorded.  During  that  year  no 
fewer  than  seven  comets,  including  the 
well-lmown  short-period  comet  Encke'k 
were  observed. 

The  paths  in  which  comets  move  are 
not,  like  those  of  the  planets,  all  nearly  *-i 
the  same  plane  as  the  orbit  of  the  eart.i. 
but  are  inclined  to  that  orbit  at  all  az>- 
ftles.  Leaving  out  the  small  planets  that 
have  recently  been  discovered,  all  the  oth- 
ers are  contained  within  a  cone  extending 
only  7*  on  each  side  of  the  earth's  orbit ; 
and.  with  the  exception  of  Mercury  (by 
ft«r  the  8ma11e«it  of  the  old  planets),  ther 
are  within  half  that  tspmet.  But  the  orUts 
of  the  comets  are  <it  «II  possible  angles; 
and  the  number  increases  with  the  an^e, 
80  that  they  approximate  to  an  equal  oia- 
tribution  in  aU  directions  round  the  sun 
as  a  center.  Taking  all  the  orbits  of 
which  the  inclinations  liave  l>een  ascer- 
tained, it  has  b«.en  found  that  of  every 
hundred  the  inclinations  are  as  follows: 
from  0»   to  aO%  26:   80°   to  50%  27; 


00*  to  80*.  8»i  tad  80*  t»  90*.  &  Tb* 
oonett  that  kava  beta  otoanred  have  nada 
thstr  Mssages  through  Tar/  diSsrsat 
parts  ox  the  solar  ayataai ;  34  aava  passed 
within  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  47  withia 
that  of  Venus,  58  within  that  of  tho 
Earth,  73  within  that  of  Mara,  and  tha 
whole  within  that  of  Jupiter.  Of  a 
hundred  or  thereabouts,  meatioaad  by 
Lalsnde,  about  one-half  have  moved  from 
west  to  esHt,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
plani'ts,  and  the  other  half  in  tne  op- 
podite  direction.  The  direct  and  ret* 
rograde  ont's  do  not  appear  to  fcdlow 
each  other  according  to  any  law  that  has 
discovered.     From  1299  to  1682  all 


been  .. . 

that  are  mentioned  were  retrocradj*:  aad 
five  that  were  observed  from  1771  to 
1780  were  all  direct. 

That  the  comets  are  formed  of  matter 
of  some  sort  or  other  we  know  from  the 
dense  and  opaiiue  appearance  of  their 
nucleus,  as  well  as  from  the  action  of  the 
planets  upon  them ;  but  as  their  action 
upon  the  planets  liaH  not  been  great,  nr 
even  perceptible,  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusiou  that  they  are  not  bodies  of  the 
same  density  or  maKnitudi*  as  even  the 
smallest  and  rarest  of  the  planetH.  They 
are  prdbably  groupH  of  meteoric  masses, 
varying  iu  size.  One  ih(>ury  uf  the  nature 
of  comets  is  that  thcHc  bodies  were 
ejected  millions  of  rean*  ago  from  the  In* 
terior  of  suns,  or  planets  in  a  sualike 
state.  When  a  comet  \n  viewed  through  a 
telescope  of  considerable  power  there  ap- 
pears a  dense  nucleus  in  tne  center  of  the 
luminous  and  apparently  vaporous  matter 
of  which  the  external  parts  are  composed ; 
and  the  opacity  of  this  nucleus  varies  In 
different  comets.  On  its  first  apnearaaee, 
and  again  when  it  recedes,  the  luminooa 
part  of  the  comet  is  faint  and  does  not  ex- 
tend far  from  the  nucleus ;  but  as  it  moves 
on  towards  the  perihelion  the  brightness 
increases,  and  the  luminous  matter  length- 
ens into  a  train,  which,  in  some  caoea, 
has  extended  across  a  fourth  of  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  heaven.  The 
most  remarkable  discovery  of  recent  times 
regarding  comets  is  the  identity  of  the 
course  of  some  of  them  with  the  orbit  of 
certain  showers  of  shooting  stars.  This 
was  first  demonstrated  by  the  Italian 
astronomer  Schiaparelli,  who  proved  the 
ajrreement  between  the  orbit  of  the  great 
comet  of  1862  and  that  of  the  star-shower 
seen  annually  about  August  0th  and 
10th.  It  has  since  been  demonstrated 
that  erery  mefenric  stream  fdlows  fa 
the  train  of  some  comet  larre  or  small, 
which  either  exists  now  or  has  been  dis- 
sipated, as  Biela's  comet  was,  leaviny 
only  its  meteoric  trail  to  show  where 
it  once  trareled :  and  that  every  comet  ia 
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followed  or  preceded  by  a  train  of  mete- 
ors, extendins  over  a  greater  or  leas  por- 
tion of  the  comet'k  ormt. 
Beeldee   the    venr    intereettnc   Halley 
e  to  the  period  assignea 


Comity  Of  Nations  '^{^,^1^ 

adopted  in  international  law  to  dmote 
that  kind  of  courtesy  by  which  the  laws 
and  inBtitutions  of  one  state  or  country 
are  recognised  and  givoi  effect  to  by  the 
government  of  another. 


comet,  which,  true 

to  it,  re-appeared  in  1910,  the  most  im- 
portant recent  comet   appearances   have 

been  that  known  as  Pons-Brooks,  which  Commft    (kom'a),  in  punctuation,  the 
made  its  re-appearance  in  1884  and  has  a  ^»"""«*    --<-♦  r    i  H-„«ri„-  *i.-  -h«r*. 
periodicity  of  about  seventy-one  and  one- 
half  years,  or  about  five  years  less  than 


point  r ,  ]  denoting  the  short- 
sal 


Halley's;  the  Westphal,  which  last  ap- 
peared in  1913,  with  a  period  of  slightlv 
over  sixty-one  years;  the  Olbers,  in  1887, 
its  period  being  about  seventy-two  and 
one-half  years.  Those  four  are  of  what  is 
called  the  Neptune  '  family,'  and  describe 
elliptic  orbits.  Besides  the  Biela  comet, 
whose  re-appearance  occurred  last  in  1852, 
but  which  has  failed  to  appear  according 
to  the  periodicity  established,  another 
comet,  known  as  the  Brorson,  seems  to 
have  been  lost.  It  last  appeared  in  1879 
and  has  been  looked  for  in  vain  since  that 
year.  It  is  suggested  that  in  1880  its  or- 
bit intersectedthat  of  Denning  II  near 
the  orbit  of  Juipiter  and  that  it  underwent 
Ruch  perturbation  as  materially  to  alter 
its  orbit  and  period.  Almost  every  year 
a  number  of  snort  period  comets  are  dis- 
covered. In  April,  1916,  Wolf  discovered 
at  Heidelberg  a  new  comet  with  a  periodi- 
city of  nearly  eight  years ;  it  reached  its 
perihelion  in  June,  1917.  Schaumasse's 
comet  is  another  short-period  comet,  ap- 
pearing every  six  years.  It  was  observed 
in  19lS,  within  90,000,000  miles  of  Jupi- 
ter; again  at  the  end  of  1919  it  ap- 
proached within  120,000,000  miles  of  the 
earth.    See  Donati'a  and  Ealley'8  Comets. 

Gomfrev   (com'^r^l^  ■  °*"«  '^X'"\^° 

wwuMAv^  several  European  and  Asi- 
atic plants  of  the  genus  Symphytum,  nat. 
order  Boraginaceie.  The  common  com- 
frey, B.  officindle,  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  ditches.  Its  root  abounds 
in  mucilage,  which  is  useful  in  irritations 
of  the  throat,  intestines  and  bladder. 
ComisO  (kO-me'sO),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
wuuBv  pi.oYiiic(,^  Syracuse,  13  miles 
w.  of  Ragusa.  Pop.  21,873. 
Comitia  (kO-mish'i-a),  with  the  Ro- 
wuubxa  laana,  the  assemblies  of  the 
neople  in  which  such  public  business  was 
transacted  as  the  election  of  magistrates, 
the  passing  of  laws,  etc.  These  were  of 
three  kinds:  (1)  The  comitia  curiata,  or 
assemblies  of  the  patrician  houses  or 
populua  in  wards  or  curia.  (2)  The 
enmitia  eenturiata,  or  assemblies  of  the 


whole  Roman  people,  in  divisions  called 

(3)   The 
assemblies  of  the  plebeian  tribes  only> 


centuries.      (3) 


comitia  tributa,  or 


est  pause  in  reading,  and  separating  a 
sentence  into  divisions  or  members  ac- 
cording to  the  construction.  — In  music, 
a  comma  is  the  smallest  enharmonic  inter- 
val, being  the  difference  between  a  major 
and  a  minor  tone,  and  expressed  by  the 
ratio  80 :  81. 

Commander   1S°"S''"'*''>;  ■  ****'• 

vvuuuf<,uu,«,A  ^g  officer  of  an  army 
or  any  division  of  it.  The  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief is  the  highest  staff  ap- 
pointment in  the  army.  In  foreign  armies 
title  is  sometimes  not  commander-in-chief, 
but  field-marshal  commander-in-chief,  the 
difference  being  that  the  former  is  ap- 
pointed by  patent  for  life,  while  the  latter 
Is  appointed  by  a  letter  of  service,  and 
holds  office  only  durinfr  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign.  In  the  United  States  the  Pres- 
ident is  declared  by  the  Constitution  to  bo 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy. 
In  the  navy,  a  commander  ranks  a  lieu- 
tenant. In  matters  of  etiquette  he  ranks 
with  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army. 

Commandeering   ^i'^^^'^i^^^ 

the  Boers  in  the  British-B<»er  war  to  dfs- 
iKuutc  the  seizing  of  supplies,  cattle,  etc. 

Commandery  (kom-au'de-n ) ,  a  term 
vwuuuwuu.wA  J     ^g^  jjj  several  senses 

in  connection  with  some  of  the  military 
and  religious  onlers,  as  the  Templars, 
Hospitalers,  etc.  In  certain  religious  or- 
ders, as  those  of  St.  Bernard  and  St. 
Anthony,  it  was  the  district  under  the 
authority  of  a  dignitary  called  a  com- 
mander. 

Commandments,     see  Decalogue. 

Commencement  (lton»-ens'ment),  in 
vvuAu&vuvv«u«uv    jjjg  universities  and 

colleges  of  the  United  States,  also  in  that 
of  Cambridge,  England,  the  day  when 
bachelors  and  masters  of  arts  and  doctors 
receive  their  degrees. 

Commendam  <!;atS;?vTV';nfv!: 

sional  management  of  a  benefice  during 
a  vacancy.  The  person  entrusted  with 
the  management  was  called  eommendator. 
The  grant  of  ecclesiastical  livings  in  thi!< 
way  gave  rise  to  great  abuses.  In  Ens 
laud  the  term  was  applied  to  a  living  re- 
tained by  a  bishop  after  he  had  ceaRtnl 
to  be  an  encumbent.    By  6  and  7  Wii- 


Commeiunl 


Oommeroy 


Utm  IV  the  holdini  of  Uvings  tn  com-  aMoeiationt  originated  in  France  early  in 
wentfeM  was,  for  the  future,  abolished,  the  eighteenth  century.  Nearly  all  large 
nAmmtftianl  (kom-en'sal;  L  oon.  and  cities  in  the  United  States  hBTe  cham- 
l/OHUaeiuai    ,n^n»a,  a  table),  a  mess-  bew  of  commerce.  ^  »  u  i 

mate :  appUed  in  soology  to  animals  Comineroial  LaW  Vu^";^/??!'." 
who  lire  on  or  in  other  animals  for  ^wiii-x^iAWM**  **«."  the  low  me r- 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  life,  simply  c*osO.  the  law  which  regulates  coinmer- 
sharing  the  food  of  their  host  without  dal  affairs  among  the  merchanU  of  dif- 
being  parasitic  on  him:  thus  the  pea-  ferent  countries,  or  among  merchants 
crabs  live  within  the  cavity  of  shellfish,  generally.  It  is  derived  from  the  dif- 
and  find  their  food  in  the  water  Intro-  ferent  maritime  codes  of  mediaval  Eu- 
doced  for  the  benefit  of  their  host  rope,  the  imperial  code  of  Rome,  Inter- 

finmwiA'na'n'ralil*  (kom-eu'sur-a-bl),  national  law,  and  the  custom  of  mer- 
COmmeBSTiraDie  ^^  appelUtioi  chants.  Lord  Mansfield  (1704-93)  was 
given  to  such  quantitic-s  or  magnitudes  the  first  great  exponent  of  commercial 
as  can  be  measured  by  one  and  the  same  law  in  BriUin.  In  this  country  the  t«rm 
common  measure.  Commenturable  num-  is  applied  to  that  system  of  laws  wbtoi 
ber$  are  such  as  can  be  measured  or  refers  to  mercantile  contracts,  and  is 
divided  by  some  other  number  without  based  upon  the  custom  of  mercbane. 
any  remauider;  such  are  12  and  18,  as  The  principal  subjects  embrac^  within 
being  measured  by  6  or  a  it  are   the  laws  of  shipping,   including 

flnmrn^nfarv    (kom'en-tAr-i),  a  term  that  of  marine   insurance;   the  law  of 
Umuneniary    \^^^   ^^  in  flie  same  negotiable  bills  of  exchange  and  promis- 
sense  as  memoira,  for  a  narratlTe  of  par-  sory  notes ;  and  the  law  of  sales, 
ticular    transactions    or    events,    as    tiie  Commercial  TraVClcrS,  '  h*  t?avd 
Commentarte$  of  Cesar.     (2)     A  series  .    ^     ,.        wnoiravei 

or  collection  of  comments  or  annotations,  in  the  interest  of  trading  houses  or 
These  may  be  in  the  form  of  detadied  manufactories.  Formerly  merchants  from 
notes  or  in  a  series  of  remarks  written  in  smaller  towns  sought  the  large  cities  t© 
connected  form.  make  purchases,  and  do  so  yet  to  some 

rAmmAnfrw  (kom-mao-tr6),  a  town  extent,  but  competition  in  business  has 
vOmmeniry  )^f  France,  dep.  of  Al-  led  to  the  custom  of  sending  trsTslblc 
Her,  8  miles  8.  E.  of  Montlucon.  in  the  agents  to  the  smaller  dealers  to  soUm 
midst  of  a  vast  coal-field,  to  which  the  their  trade.  'Drummer*  is  the  famiJlur 
town  owes  its  prosperity.  Pop.  7581.  name  for  these  agents  in  the  United 
PnminAVAA  (k  o  m  '  *  r  s) ,  the  inter-  States ;  '  bagman '  or  '  rider '  in  England, 
i/ommerce    change    of    goods,    mer-  Commercial  Treaties  ♦"•**«•  «»- 

chandise.  or  property  of  aSy  kind  be-  ^OmmcrCiai  ITCaXieS,  j^^  i^^ 
tween  countries  or  communities ;  trade ;  between  two  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
traffic.  The  commerce  of  the  United  Improving  and  extending  their  commer^ 
States  has  grown  greatly  within  recent  cial  relations;  each  country  encaging  to 
years,  reaching  a  total  in  the  fiscal  year  abolish,  to  reduce  to  an  agreed  rate  or 
1910-11  of  $3,690,000,000.  The  exports  otherwise  modify  the  duties  on  articles  of 
exceeded  the  imports  by  $530,000,000.  production  and  manufacture  imported 
The  manufactured  goods  exported  reached  from  the  one  country  into  the  other, 
the  high  total  of  $910,000,000.  They  are  usually  for  a  limited  period,  but 

t^txmmmvnm  Dkpabtmknt  OF,  an  ex-  may  be  renewed  and  modified  according  to 
VQUUaeruC)  e^utlve  department  of  altering  conditions.  In  these  treaties  the 
the  United  States  government,  created  in  phrase ,  '  most  favored  nation,'  implies 
Feb.,  1903,  as  the  Department  of  Com-  concessions  equal  to  the  most  favorable 
merce  and  Labor.  "It  has  charge  of  the  granted  under  any  similar  treaty.  The 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  first  treaty  of  commerce  made  by  England 
until  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  with  any  foreign  nation  was  entered  into 
liSbor  in  1913  had  charge  of  the  labor  with  the  Flemings  in  1272;  the  second 
interests.  Its  bead  official  is  a  member  was  with  Portugal  and  Spain  in  1308.  A 
of  the  President's  Cabinet.  measure  to  establish  reciprocity  of  trade 

flnmniAvA*  Chambib  OF,  a  board  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
v*QIIUIierce)  chosen  from  among  the  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
merchants  and  traders  of  a  city  to  protect  States  in  1911,  but  was  rejected  by  Can- 
the  interests  of  commerce;  to  lay  before  ada.  Treaties  of  like  nature  have  been 
the  legislature  the  views  of  their  mem-  negotiated  with  most  of  the  American 
hers  on  matters  affecting  commerce :  to  and  a  number  of  the  European  nations, 
furnish  statistics  as  to  the  staple  trade  |lAmm*rAir  (kom-^r-s^i.  a  town  ci 
of  the  locality;  and  to  attain  by  com-  vwmiuci«jr  France,  dep.  Mense,  o« 
bination  advantages  which  could  not  be  the  Meuse,  21  miles  A  of  Bar-le-Duc 
reached  by  private  enterprise,  etc.  These  Pop.  (1906)  6622. 
»-8 


Conmunatiou 


Co]iuiii8iion«n  of  Highway! 


Commlnation  SE^''^\tJo 

of  the  Chnrch  of  jSatuoM^  appointodto 
be  read  on  Aih  Wedneeday  or  on  the  flrat 
day  of  Lent,  containing  a  recital  of  God's 
ancer  and  threateningii  towarda  sinners. 

ww-11  — TH-prr,  j^jj  towns.  One  In  France, 
the  other  In  Belgium,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Lys,  8  miles  N.  of  Lille.  Anciently 
they  formed  a  single  town,  which  was 
fortified  and  had  a  castle,  in  which 
Philip  de  Commines  was  bom.  Pop.  of 
French  Commines,  8U00;  of  Belgian 
Commines,  6000. 

Commines  ^"t°lLi?™^F".  '"• 

"^  French  writer  and  states- 
man, bom  in  1445  at  Commines;  died  in 
1509.  He  became  confidential  adviser  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
but  in  1472  he  passed  into  the  ser^ce  of 
Louis  XI,  who  loaded  him  with  marks  of 
ravor.  After  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold  Louis  took  possession  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  sent  Commines  there,  and 
soon  after  appointed  him  ambanador 
to  Florence.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by 
Louis  to  Savof,  for  the  purpose  of  seiz- 
ing the  Toung  Duke  Philibert,  and  of 
placing  him  entirely  under  the  guardian- 
riiip  of  the  king,  his  uncle.  In  1483 
Louis  XI  died,  and  next  year  Commines 
attended  Charles  VIII  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy,  and  served  him  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity.  Soon  after  that  date  he  began 
to  write  his  Memoirs,  valuable  as  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  his  times. 
The  first  edition  was  published  at  Paris 
between  1523  and  15&.  He  relates  in 
them  the  events  which  occurred  during 
his  life,  and  in  most  of  which  be  had  an 
active  share,  in  lively,  natural  language, 
and  displays  everywhere  a  correct  judg- 
ment, acute  observation,  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  men  and  things. 

Commissariat  (i'^^tff  !!:**}•  ,*•>• 

depart  ment  of  an 
army  whose  duties  consist  in  supplying 
transport,  provisions,  forage,  camp  equi- 
page, etc.,  to  the  troops;  also,  the  body 
of  officers  in  that  department.  In  the 
British  army  the  commissariat  and  trans- 
port are  under  the  Ordnance  Store  De- 
partment, with  two  commissaries-general 
and  a  number  of  deputy-commissaries- 
general,  assistant  commissaries-general, 
etc.  In  the  United  States  army  the  Sub- 
sistence Department  has  one  brigadier- 
general  (commissary-general  of  subsist- 
«nce)»  two  colonels,  three  lieutenant- 
coIoneiB,  eight  majors  and  twelve  cap- 
tains. 

Gommissanr   (kom'i-sar-i)^.    a* 

wviuuuBBaijr  an  eeclesUstical  term, 
an  offlcer  of  a  bishop  who  ezercisea 
ipintDal  Jurisdiction  in  remote  parts  of 


I  diooM*,  6t  ona  tttraatad  wltli  thft  per- 
foriBaoM  of  tht  dotiea  la  tha  btahop's 
abaeacf .  2.  In  the  army  a  term  ap^^ 
to  officers  charged  with  fnmishing  pro- 
visions, etc.,  for  its  use. 

Com'missary-oourt,  i'^^iJ^J; 

county  court  which  decrees  and  confirms 
executors  to  deceased  persons  leaving  per- 
sonal property  in  Scotiand,  and  dis- 
charges relative  incidental  functions. 

Commission  (ko-mlsh'un),  a  formal 
wwauuuoMvu  act  of  trost ;  a  warrant 
by  which  any  tmst  is  held  or  authority 
exercised. — A  written  document,  invest- 
ing a  person  with  an  office  or  certain 
authority. — A  certificate  issued  by  author- 
ity by  which  a  military  officer  is  con- 
stituted ;  as,  a  captain's  oommUtion. — ^A 
body  of  persons  joined  in  an  office  of 
trust,  or  their  appointment;  as,  a  build- 
ing committion, — Brokerage,  allowance, 
or  compensation  made  to  a  factor,  agent, 
etc.,  for  transacting  the  business  of  an- 
other; as  one  per  cent  committion  on 
sales. — Committton  of  bankrmptcv,  a  com- 
misrion  appointed  to  investigate  the  facts 
relative  to  an  alleged  bankraptcy,  and  to 
secure  all  available  assets  and  effects  for 
the  creditors  concerned. 

Acommiition  merchant  is  one  who  sells 
goods  on  behalf  of  another,  being  paid  bv 
a  certain  percentage  which  is  called  his 
commuttOH^r-Puttinff  a  thip  in  commit- 
tton ia  fitting  her  out  for  service  after 
she  has  been  laid  up. 

Commission,  City  Oovemment 

Ijy  a  method  of  municipal  government 
*«  adopted  originally  in  Galveston, 
and  since  applied  saccenrfnlly  in  New 
Orleans  and  many  other  American  cities. 
Its  purpose  is  to  conduct  the  business 
affairs   of   cities  on   business   principles 

'".I..***,  ^^  •''"y  ""^^  **>«  system  of 
political  control  and  patronage.  tTsuallv 
five  prominent  business  men  of  the  citv 
are  elected  as  heads  of  the  several 
municipal  departments,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  put  under  their  care,  th.> 
dtisens  retaining  the  right  of  recall  of 
these  officials  from  office  if  they  prov.' 
incompetent  or  dishonest.  The  system 
fiilf°i*H"^  tried,  has  proved  desirabl.' 
financially  and  otherwise.  In  1912,  207 
dties  in  34  states  had  commissions! 

Commissioners  of  Highways, 

officers  having  certain  powers  and  duties 
concerning  the  ^hiahways  within  the  lim- 
its of  their  jurisdction.  In  some  of  the 
states  they  are  county  (^cers,  and  their 
Juriadietion  is  co-«xtmaive  with  tiie  coun- 
ty. In  ouars  th«y  art  town  or  township 
offloers.    They  bavo  power  to  eatabiish. 


CwMiiilmw 


Common  Connoil 


^  or  vtfltta  highwayt,  and  it  ia  their  CommodorA    (kom'A-dOr),  io  the 
to  MOM  (hm  to  Helm  in  SOoA  VOUUttOaorw    ^ritfib  MY/,  »n  officer, 


immiflinre  (k<5?'i-^r),   in   uut- 

'  *•'*   oma  a  Joining  or  onion 

•f  two  Mrti^  aa  ae  sutures  of  the 
oofpM  MMO««ii»  or  great  commit»»re  of 
tb«  brain. 

Committee  (kom-it'e).  one  or  more 
wwuuuAtivvv  p^i^aong  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  attend  to  any  matter  or  buu- 
neaa  referred  to  them  .either  by  a  legis- 
latiTe  body,  or  by  a  court,  or  by  any  oor- 
poratios,  or  by  any  society  or  oollectiTe 
body  of  men  acting  together.  In  Parlia* 
ment  or  Ciongress,  when  a  committee  con- 
sista  of  the  whole  members  of  the  body 
acting  in  a  different  capacity  from  that 
which  nsually  l>elongs  to  them  it  is.  called 
a  eosifluttee  of  the  whole  hoiMe.  the  busi- 
ness of  which  is  conducted  under  some- 
what different  regulations  from  those 
under  which  the  business  of  the  house 
when  not  in  committee  is  carried  on. 
Familiar  examples  are  committeet  of 
wpply  and  oonnittee$  of  "^aye  and 
meana.-~~8taHding  committeet  are  such  as 
continue  during  the  existence  of  the 
legisUtiTe  body,  and  to  these  are  com- 
mitted all  matters  that  fall  within  the 
purposes  of  their  appointment,  a?  the- 
committee  of  elections  or  of  privileges,  etc. 
— Select  committeea  are  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  particular  subjects. — 
Whea  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
solves itself  into  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  the  speaker  leaves  the  chair, 
wtdch  la  occupied  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, denominated  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee. 

Committee   of  Public  Safety 

(ComitS  du  Salut  Public),  a  body  elected 
by  the  French  CJonvention  (April  6, 
1793)  from  among  its  own  members, 
at  first  having  very  limited  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it — that  of  supervising  the 
executive  and  of  accelerating  its  actions. 
Subsequently,  however,  its  powers  be- 
came extended ;  all  the  executive  author- 
ity passed  into  its  hands,  and  tba  min- 
isters became  merely  its  scribes.  It 
was  at  first  composed  of  nine,  but 
was  increased  to  twelve  members,  viz.: 
Robespierre,  Danton,  Conthon,  Saint- 
Just,  Prieur.  Robert-Llndet,  HCranlt  de 
S«chelles,  Jean-Bon  Saint-Andr^,  Bar- 
r*re,  Oamot,  Collot  d'Herbois  and.Bil- 
laud  Yarennes.  The  severe  government 
nf  this  bodv  is  known  as  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  which  ended  with  the  execution 
of  Robesnierre  and  Ua  aasodatea  in 
July,  1794.  Durinr  tba  commone 
(March  to  May,  1871),  a  similar  com- 
mHtM  WM  estabiii^  in  Paris, 


fttienUly  a  captaiiL  boldint  a  tem- 
porary commission  with  a  rank  between 
that  of  captain  and  admiral,  .who  com- 
mands a  ship  or  detadunent  of  ships  in 
the  absence  of  an  admiral.  They  are 
of  two  kinds — one  having  a  captain  un- 
der him  in  the  same  ship,  and  the  other 
without  a  captain.  The  former  has  the 
rank,  pay,  and  allowance  of  a  rear- 
admiral,  the  latter  the  pay  and  allow- 
ance of  a  captain,  with  a  special  allow- 
ance as  the  admiralty  may  direct.  They 
both  carry  distingaishing  pennants.  In 
the  United  States  the  title  of  commo- 
dore was  occasionally  given  by  courtesy 
to  captains  in  the  navy  in  former  wars, 
as  in  the  case  of  Commodore  Perry,  but 
it  was  not  made  an  official  title  until  the 
time  of  the  Civil  war,  and  it  was  abol- 
ished again  in  19(X),  all  the  commodores 
now  recognised  being  those  on  the  retired 
list.  The  title  is  also  given  by  courtesy 
to  the  senior  captain  of  a  line  of  mer> 
cbant  vessels,  and  also  to  the  president 
of  a  yachting  club. 

Commodns  (ko°»'6-dus),  l.  jesuvs 

WVUUUVU.U0  AuBMJtus,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, son  of  Marcus  Aurellus,  was  bom 
in  A.O.  161 :  killed  in  192.  He  socceed'id 
bis  father  in  180,  and  gave  early  proofii 
of  bis  cruel  and  voluptuous  character. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  the  lowest  society 
and  the  most  shameless  habits.  He  used 
to  fight  in  the  circus  like  a  gladiator,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  worsliiped  as  Her- 
cules. One  of  his  concubines,  whom  he 
intended  to  put  to  death,  administered 
poison  to  him ;  but  it  operated  too  slowly, 
and  he  was  strangled  by  a  favorite 
athlete. 

Common  ^^pf!^  ^  •  *°  ^^'  *  *  p«>fi* 

-wwuuuvu  TRThich  a  man  hath  in  thp 
land  of  another.'  There  are  certain 
rights  of  common  which  are  recognised 
by  the  common  law,  namely,  of  paeture, 
or  pitcaru  or  fishing,  of  ettovert  or  cur- 
ting  wood,  and  of  turiary  or  of  digging 
tun.  But  the  phrase  usually  means  the 
right  of  pasturing  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  in 
a  certain  field,  or  within  a  certain  terri- 
tory. These  ri;?hts  have  been  mostly  de- 
termined by  prescription  or  immemorial 
usage.  In  Scotland  a  common  is  a  piece 
of  ground  of  which  there  is  no  superior, 
but  the  land  is  the  land  of  the  commu- 
nity generally. 

Common  Carriers.  Sm  carrier. 

the  conndl  of  a 
,     ^  city  or  corpo- 

rate town,  empowered  to  toake  by-laws 
for  Uie  government  of  the  citisens.  The 
common  councils  aomettmes  consist  of  tw»> 


I 


Common  Connoil, 


Commoner 


Commvno 


lioa««i,  chambert,  or  coarti,  and  lome- 
timea  form  only  one.  In  the  American 
citiea  the  dty  council  ia  generally  com- 
posed of  two  branches,  called,  reapec- 
tively,  select  and  common.  They  are 
elected  by  the  people. 

Com'moner,   *'}.  f  "l***",',  ».  J*""  *^ 

wju  juvu«^x)     pjj^  i^j  j^jj  citizens  ex- 
cept the  hereditary  nobility. 
Cnmnion  La.w     ^^*  unwritten  law, 

ceives  its  binding  force  from  immemorial 
usage  and  universal  reception,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  written  or  statute  law ; 
sometimes  from  the  civil  or  canon  law ; 
and  occasionally  from  the  lea  mercatoria, 
or  commercial  and  maritime  jurispru- 
dence. It  consists  of  that  body  of  rules, 
principles,  and  customs  which  have  been 
received  from  former  times,  and  by  which 
courts  have  been  guided  in  their  judicial 
decisions.  The  evidence  of  this  law  is  to 
be  found  in  the  reports  of  those  decisions 
and  the  records  of  the  courts.  Some  of 
these  rules  mav  have  originated  in  edicts 
or  statutes  which  are  now  lost,  or  in  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  particular  grants 
or  charters;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
many  of  them  originated  in  judicial  deci- 
■ions  founded  on  natural  justice  and 
equity,  or  on  local  customs.  It  is  con- 
trasted with  (1)  the  statute  law  con- 
tained in  legislative  acts;  (2)  equity, 
which  is  also  an  accretion  of  judicial 
decisions,  but  formed  by  a  new  tribunal, 
which  first  appeared  when  the  common 
law  had  reached  its  full  growth ;  and  (3> 
the  civil  law  inherited  by  modem  Europe 
from  the  Roman  Empire.  Wherever 
statute  law,  however,  runs  counter  to 
common  law,  the  latter  is  entirely  over- 
ruled ;  but  common  law,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserts  its  preeminence  where 
equity  is  opposed  to  it 

Commnn  Pleaa  ^  Iti^,  pleas 
VrOmmoil  rxeas,     brought  by  private 

persons  against  private  persons,  or  by  the 
government,  when  the  cause  of  action  is 
of  a  civil  nature.  In  many  Statps  of  the 
United  States  a  oourt  having  jurisdiction 
generally  is  dvU  actions.  Ia  England 
th«  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  now 
merged  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

Common  Prayer,  SS^  Z'  ^Ibuc 

form  of  prayer  prescribed  oy  tte  Onorch 
of  England  to  oe  used  in  all  churches 
and  chapels,  and  which  the  clenry  are  to 
use  under  a  certain  penalty.  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  is  used  also  by  the 
English-spesking  Episcopal  oburches  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  America,  and  the 
colonies,  as  well  as  by  some  non-episcopal 
bodies,  with  or  without  certain  altera- 
tloDS.    It  dates  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 


ward TI;  was  published  in  1549,  and 
again  with  some  changes  in  1552.  Some 
sught  alterations  were  made  upon  it 
when  it  was  adopted  in  the  reicB  of 
Elisabeth.  In  the  reign  of  James  I,  and 
fiually  soon  after  the  Restoration,  it 
underwent  new  revisions.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America  was  ratified, 
after  several  revisions  of  the  English 
book,  in  1789,  and  was  in  general  use 
until  the  adoption  of  the  '  Standard '  nt 
the  General  Convention,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, in  1892,  This  was  published  Eas- 
ter, 1893,  and  is  now  in  general  use. 

Commons,  «T'AXmefr  ^''*"*'' 
Common  Schools,  ?he*  UnUed^sfatS 

as  equivalent  to  primary  or  elementary 
schools.  They  are  supported  bv  taxation 
and  the  rent  or  sale  uf  school-lands. 

Common  Time,   l\?2g"e%*e%T'^« 

contains  an  even  number  of  subdivisions, 
such  as  two  minims,  four  quavers,  or 
their  equivalents.  It  is  of  two  kinds, 
simple  and  compound.  Simple  common 
time  is  that  which  includes  four  beats  in 
a  bar,  or  any  division  of  that  number,  or 
square  of  the  number  or  its  divisions. 
Compound  common  time  includes  two  or 
four  beats  of  three  crochets  or  quavers  tj 
c&cli  bcftt* 

Commonwcaltli  &;°SoJ?*j;  jl^t 

pie  in  a  state ;  the  bodjr  politic.  In  Eng- 
lish history  the  name  given  to  the  form  of 
government  established  after  the  death 
of  Charles  I,  and  which  lasted  until  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II   (1649-69). 

Commnnalism  (kom'O-nal-ftm),  the 
vvuuuiuMUAwau  theory  of  govern- 
ment by  communes  or  corporations  of 
towns  and  districts,  adopted  by  the  ad- 
vanced republicans  of  France  and  else- 
where. The  doctrine  is  that  every  com- 
mune, or  at  least  every  important  city 
commune,  as  Paris,  Marseilles,  Lyons, 
etc.,  should  be  a  kind  of  independent 
state  in  itself,  and  France  merely  a 
federation  of  such  states.  This  system 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Commun- 
Um,  with  which  however,  it  is  naturally 
and  historically  allied,  though  the  twn 
are  perfectly  distinct  in  principle. 
Commune  (kom'tln),  a  small  terri- 
\^OUUniUie    j^j^jj^j   district    in    France, 

beinj;  one  of  the  subordinate  divisions 
into  which  that  country  is  parceled  out: 
the  name  is  also  given  to  similar  divisions 
in  some  other  countries,  as  Belfdnm.  In 
the  country  a  commune  sometimes  em- 
braces a  number  of  villages,  while  some 
large  cities  are  divided  into  a  number  of 


Oommiine  of  Paris 


Gomptay 


eommnnea.    In  either  cate  each  commune 
is  governed  by  an  officer  called  a  mayor. 

Commune  of  Paris.  7^^  ^  i^„  ^  l^; 

committee  which  took  the  place  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris  in  the  French  rev- 
olution of  1789,  and  loon  usurped  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  state.  AmouK 
its  chiefs  were  some  of  the  most  violent 
of  the  demaaoKues,  such  as  Hubert, 
Danton  and  Robespierre,  2.  The  name 
adopted  by  the  ultraradical  party  in 
Paris  brought  once  more  into  prominence 
by  the  events  of  the  Franco-German  war, 
more  immediately  by  the  siege  of  Paris 
(Oct.,  1870,  to  Jan.,  1871).  They  ruled 
over  Pari*  for  a  brief  period  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  German  troops,  and 
had  to  be  suppressed  by  troops  collected 
by  the  Natural  Assembly  of  France. 
Much  bloodshed  and  wanton  destruction 
of  property  took  place  before  the  rising 
was  put  down  by  M.  Thiers'  govern- 
ment 

Communioa  ST2°Wln*J*v;?2 

others  of  the  sacramental  symbols  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  See  Lord'a  Supper. 
PAvnitivnism  (kom'a-nizm),  the  eco- 
i/OmmmniSm  Jj^niic  system  or  theory 
which  upholds  the  absorption  of  all  pro- 
prietary rights  in  a  common  interest,  an 
eqpitable  division  of  labor,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  fund  for  the  supply  of  all 
the  wants  of  the  community ;  the  doctrine 
of  a  community  of  property,  or  the  nega- 
tion of  individual  rights  in  property.  No 
communistic  society  has  as  yet  been  suc- 
cessful. Robert  Owen  made  several  ex- 
periments in  modified  communism,  but 
they  failed.  St.  Simon,  Fourier  and 
Proudhon  have  been  the  ^"  f  exponents 
of  the  system  in  Franct.  Socialism 
iq.  V.)  is  succeeding  communism  as  an 
economic  system. 

f!ATnmiltfl.tnr  (kom-O-tft'tor),  a  piece 
UOmmUiaior    ^f  apparatus   used   in 

connection  with  many  electrical  instru- 
ments for  reversing  the  current  from  the 
battery  without  the  necessity  of  changing 
the  arrangement  of  the  conductors  nrom 
the  poles. 

f!nTnTi*''n{  ■'^  extinct  family  of  sov- 
vuuuic  ux,  ereigns  statesmen,  gener- 
als and  authors,  said  to  be  of  Italiaa 
oriirin,  to  which  belonged,  from  1067  to 
1185.  six  emperors  of  the  East — Isaac  I, 
Alexis  I,  Jonn  II,  Manuel  I,  Alexis  II 
and  Andronicus  I.  When  the  Crusaders 
had  overturned  the  throne  of  the  Gomneni 
in  Ck>nstantinople  a  prince  of  that  bouse 
founded  an  independent  state  at  Trebi- 
sond  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  gov- 
ernor (1204).  The  last  sovereign  of 
this  houM  was  David  Comnenus  (1481). 


A  remarkable  member  of  the  ftunily  waa 
the  Princess  Anna  Comnena.  S««  Aiutm 
Comnena. 

Cnmt%  (kO'mfi;  anciently  Oomum),  capi- 
\jvuut  j^  qi  jiig  province  of  Como,  in 
the  north  of  Italy  (Lombardy),  24  miles 
N.  N.  w.  of  Milan,  in  a  delightful  valley  at 
the  s.  w.  extremity  of  Lake  Como.  It 
has  a  splendid  marUe  cathedral  dating 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  the  old 
church  of  S.  Fedele  of  the  tenth  century, 
the  town-hall  finished  in  1215,  the  fine 
theater  built  in  1813.  Here  were  bom 
Pliny  the  elder  and  younger,  and  Volta 
the  natural  philosopher.  Pop.  .34^272. — 
The  province  of  Como  has  an  area  of 
1049  square  miles.  Pop.  676,276. 
Como  Laki  of  (Lagp  a  Como, 
^*^*»*'^t  anciently  Laeut  Lariut),  a  lake 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  fed  and  drained  by  the  river  Adda, 
which  carries  its  surplus  waters  to  the 
Po.  It  extends  from  southwest  to  north- 
east 30  miles,  giving  oflF  towards  the 
middle,  at  the  promontory  where  stands 
Bellaggio,  a  branch  running  for  about 
13  miles  southeast  to  Lecco,  called  the 
Lake  of  Lecco ;  greatest  width  2^  miles, 
greatest  depth  1929  feet.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  beautiful  scenery  of  ita  ahores, 
which  are  covered  with  handsome  villas, 
gardens,  and  vineyards,  mountains  rising 
behind  to  the  height  of  7000  feet  Trout 
and  other  fish  abound  in  the  lake. 

Comorin  ^SrLthlin' SJS.X'^o? 

Hindustan  (lat  8'  4'  n..  Ion.  Tl*  36'  «.) 
and  consisting  of  a  low,  sandy  point 

Comoro  Islands  fe<iS5Si'£ 

Indian  Ocean,  between  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Madagascar  ajid  the  continent 
of  Africa.  They  are  four  in  number: 
Great  Comoro,  Mohilla,  Johanna  and 
Mayotta ;  total  area,  about  700  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  82,000.  The  people  are  nom- 
inally Mohammedans,  and  are  akin  to 
the  mixed  races  of  Zanxibar.  They  have 
large  flocks  and  herds ;  and  the  coast 
lands  are  very  fertile,  abounding  in  trop- 
ical grains  and  fruits.  Mayotta  has  be- 
longed to  France  aiace  1843.  and  in  1886 
the  others  became  a  French  possession. 

Companies  i'^.'^l^^-j^JS 

CompanieB  and  Partnerihip. 

Companion  aTr'^^cSv^irSo^'JSJ 

cabin  stair  of  a  merchant  vessel.— -Com- 
panion Ladder,  the  steps  or  ladder  by 
which  persons  ascend  to  and  descend 
from  the  quarter-deck. 
Company  (k  « •» '  P  «-ni) .  in  mlUtary 
'KivMtt.^inMM.j  language,  a  subdivision  of 
an  infantry  regiment  or  battalion,  oor> 


OomptratiYe  AatAomj 


CfompMi 


nmrnidlri  to  a  tioop  of  csTalx/  or  t 
tettinr  M  artUlMTf  conilttlng  of  nom  00 
to  lOO  in«n  and  commandtd  oy  a  captain. 

(kmiparatiye  Anatomy.  J^f"*** 

vviu|mnauu  ^g,^  q,^  j^  grammar, 
inflectioiM  of  adjecriyes  or  advenw  to  ex- 
press decrees  of  the  original  quality,  asu- 
ally  divided  into  poaitlTe,  comparativ>-. 
and  saperlatire;  as  ttrong,  ttronger, 
$ttnn0eat,  ffkmout,  mof«  ploHoM.  mo^t 
glorioua. 

ComnftlA  (knm'pas),  an  inatrnment 
wiujfnav  used  to  indicate  the  majf- 
netie  meridian  or  the  position  of  objects 
with  respect  to  that  meridian,  and  em- 
ployed especially  on  ships,  and  b^  f>ur- 
veyora  and  travelers.  Its  origin  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
broocht  from  China  to  Europe  about  the 
midoM  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  now 
generally  used  it  c<msists  of  three  parts: 
namely,  th«  box,  the  card  or  fly,  and  the 
the 


eaptoda  banf  within  k  woodoi  om  by 

Eo  ooaetntne  tlnga  called  limbala,  M 
•d  by  tha  cross  eaatan  to  tha  box  that 
the  inner  one,  or  oompasa-lMME.  ahall  ra- 
tain  a  horiaonUl  posinon  in  all  motions 


needle-— the     latter     being 


really 


SSiip's  Compaaa. 
»b,  N«edle.    ee,Boz.    dd.  Inner  gimbal.    //. 
Outer  giinlMl.    i.  Pivot  upon  which  the  cardia 
pbued.    m,  lUfleetor.    r  r,  Csrd.    tt,  uu,  Sup- 
partinc  pivota. 

essential  part,  and  consiating  of  a  small 
magnet  so  suspended  that  it  may  be  able 
to  move  freely  in  a  horiaontal  directioii. 
fRie  box,  which  contains  the  card  and 
Bteedle,  Is,  in  the  case  of  flte  oommoa 
■Hrwir^t  c^mptu,  «  droolar  btasa  m> 


Compaaa  Card. 

of  the  ship.  The  circular  card  is  divided 
into  thirty-two  equal  parta  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  center  to  the  circum- 
ference, called  points  or  rhumbs;  the  in- 
tervals between  the  points  are  also  divided 
into  halves  and  quarters,  and  the  whole 
circumference  into  equal  parts  or  de- 
nees,  800  of  which  complete  the  drde. 
The  four  principal  are  called  cardinal 
points :  via.  North,  South,  East  and  West. 
The  needle,  of  magnetiJsed  steel,  turns 
freely  round  ito  center,  and  one  of  the 
points,  by  the  property  of  the  needle,  will 
always  be  directed  towards  the  north  pole. 
There  is,  however,  liable  to  be  a  certain 
deviation  owing  to  the  magnetism  of  the 
ship  itself,  and  this  is  especially  strong  in 
iron  ships.  (See  Deviation.)  Am  mounted 
on  board  ship,  magnetic  compasses  are  of 
two  kinds,  dry  and  liquid.  The  Dry  Com- 
past  consists  of  a  very  light  aluminum 
frame  carrying  several  light  needles 
(magnets)  and  supported  on  a  pivot.  On 
top  of  the  frame  is  the  compass  card.  11i< 
most  common  form  of  the  dry  compass  it 
that  devised  by  Lord  Kelvin  (see  illus- 
tration). In  the  lAquH  Compau  the 
needles  are  carried  by  a  buoyant  frame  in 
a  non-freexing  liquid  (alcohol  and  water) . 
The  liquid  is  contained  in  a  bronse  bowl 
with  a  flat  glass  cover. — ^The  increased 
use  of  steel  for  shipbuilding,  which  causes 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  magnetic  instru- 
ments led  to  the  invention  of  the  Oj/ro 
Oompatt.  Tb»  principle  is  that  <»  a 
'  "  '  '  Is  spun 
dectric 
„       _  _  only  two 

planes  the  gyroscopa  invariaUy  seto  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  the  eartib  and  tfaif 
polats  to  a*  abioloto  aorili. 


00iBPMItf 

finmiWIfll  (kvm'iNt-Ms),  or  Via  OV 

i«il  iBfttnuMat  OMd  for  Jbe  dMttlbiat  «i 
drdM.  OMMorlag  liBec,  «tc.  A«y  con- 
■ist  aimplj  of  two  pointed  lega,  moTAblo 
OD  a  J<nnt  or  pirot,  and  ar«  uied  for 
meaaorinff  and  transferring  distances. 
For  descnbinc  drdes  tlie  lower  end  of  one 
of  the  legs  is  removed  and  its  place 
sauplied  by  a  holder  for  a  pencil  or  pen. 
— Uttir  Compauea  are  compasses  having 
a  apring  tending  to  keep  the  legs  apart, 
and  a  finely  threaded  screw  by  whidi  the 
spring  can  be  compressed  or  relaxed  with 
the  Qtmost  nicety,  and  the  distance  of 
the  l«n  regulated  to  a  hair's  breadth. — 
Bow  Compatiet  are  compasses  having  the 
two  legs  united  by  a  bow  passing  through 
one  of  them,  the  distance  between  the  lega 
being  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw  and 
nut — PropitrUonal  Compauea  are  com- 
passes used  for  reducing  or  enlari^g 
drawings,  having  the  legs  crossing  so  as 
to  present  a  pair  on  eadi  side  of  a  com* 
mon  pivot  By  means  of  a  slit  in  tJbe 
legs,  and  the  movable  pivot,  the  relative 
distances  between  the  points  at  the  ce- 
epective  ends  may  be  adjusted  at  pleasure 
in  the  required  proportion. 

Compass  Plant  iJ^jf  *r"co£'pta 

Dlant  growing  in  the  prairies  of  the 
Missisnppi  Valley,  and  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  its  erect  radical  leaves  stand 
80  that  their  edges  point  almost  exactly 
north  and  south,  especially  in  midsummer. 
This  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  action  of 
light,  and  to  depend  on  the  leaves  having 
an  equal  number  of  stomata  on  either 
face. 

Compensation  ^^Z'^'.^: 

a  balance-wheel  or  a  pendulum  so  con- 
structed as  to  counteract  the  tendency 
of  variations  of  temperature  to  produce 
variations  in  the  rate  of  vibration  or 
oscillation.  This  may  be  accomplished 
in  various  ways,  as  by  bars  formed  of 
two  or  more  metals  of  different  expanri* 
bilities,  so  that  the  expansion  of  one 
counteracts  the  expansion  of  another. 
They  are  used  to  produce  perfect  equality 
of  motion  in  the  balances  of  watches 
and  chronometers  and  the  pendulums  of 
clocks. 

Compensation  laws.  3S*th"*cJS 

ponsation  of  workmen  injured  while  in 
service  was  passed  by  Goncrem  in  1908. 
This  related  to  employees  injured  or  killed 
while  in  government  service,  if  not  due 
to  negligence  or  misccmduct  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen.  In  case  of  death,  tbooe 
dependent  on  the  victim  are  to  receive  a 
sum  equal  to  one  year's  wagee  of  the 
deceased.     In  tttat  of  diaaUUty  fbr  • 


OompoiitiB 


pAilml  over  16  dajv  a  Mm  is 
to  th«  wages  Utt  |he  pMM, 
Meeed  one  year,    ffiioi  mO  1 


is  paid  eqtMl 

Uwe^thk 

^araeter  have  been  pMsad  la  82  States^ 
These  vary  no  much  to  tbdr  provWoos 
that  we'  can  only  speak  of  than  jgMier- 
ally.  The  injury  must  not  be  due  to 
carelessness  or  drunkenness  on  the  part 
of  the  workman,  and  the  payments  nail 
bear  a  certainproporticm  to  the  rates  of 
wages  paid.  Hie  effect  of  such  laws  has 
been  very  useful.  Devices  to  preveet 
injury  by  unprotected  madiinery  iMve 
been  introduced  »by  employers,  costly  liti- 
gation has  been  avoided,  and  dnuikenneas 
on  the  part  of  onployees  has  modi  de- 
creased, many  employers  refndng  to 
employ  drinking  men.  Bq^edaUy  In  tb/t 
case  of  railroad  employment,  where  much 
depends  on  the  carefulnes»  of  train 
movers,  intoxication  has  become  pro- 
hibited. 

Compikme  (W»-pe-aln).  a  French 
wvauyA«Qu«  town,  dep.  Oise,  on  tho 
left  bank  of  the  Oise,  4o  miles  n.  n.  e- 
of  Paris.  It  has  a  splendid  chateau, 
built  by  St  JLouis,  rebuilt  by  Louis  XIV, 
and  improved  by  Ix>ui8  Xv,  Louis  XVI, 
and  Napoleon  I.  It  was  the  autumn  re- 
sort of  the  court  of  Napoleon  III.  In 
1430  Joan  of  Arc  was  taken  orisoner 
here  by  the  English.    Pop.  14.062. 

Complexion  <ifo»^i«i*S'al'-Si! 

particularly  of  the  face.  The  color  de- 
pends partly  on  pigment  In  the  deep  cells 
of  the  epidermis  and  partly  can  the  blood 
supply.  The  nature  and  color  of  the 
hair  seem  doeely  connected  with  the  com- 
plexion, and  these  combined  are  impor- 
tant distinguishing  marks  ot  different 
racea  See  £!tkHoto9y. 
Comnline  <>op'P"n),  the  last  of  the 
*^  daily    canonical    hours    in 

the  Roman  Catholic  Iweviary;  the  com- 
plement of  the  Vespers  or  evening  office. 

Compositaj  teT'ift^' ?^S^{ 

plants,  containing  over  12,000  described 
spedes  of  herbs  or  shrubs  distributed  all 
over  the  world.  The  flowers  (generally 
called  florett)  are  numerous  (with  few 
exceptions)  and  sessile,  forming  a  doae 
bead  on  the  dilated  top  of  the  receptade; 
and  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
whorled  bracts.  The  flowers  are  mooo- 
petalous,  and  the  order  is  divided  into 
three  natural  nroups  from  the  form  of  the 
corolla:  (1)  TubvUfUinB,  in  which  it  is 
tubular,  with  five,  rardy  four,  teeth ;  (2) 
LabiatilUira,  (n  whidi  it  is  divided  into 
two  lips :  and  (3)  LiouUMrm,  in  which  it 
is  slit  or  ligulate.  The  stamens  are  in- 
serted on  the  coroUa,  and  thdr  anthen 
are  united  into  a  tube  (vyBgenestoQs). 
"nie  style  is  two-deft  at  tiie  ai^ 


Gompoute 
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fndt  !■  drr  ud  Ntd-Uke.  The  bead  of 
mamuovM  flor«t»  wm  oalM  by  tbe  older 
botulsts  a  compqaad  flower,  benee  the 
Bune.  Mmoj  are  ooaunon  weeds,  Uke  the 
dfti«7t  duideUoii.a 
tbirtle,  etc.;  many 


•re 


CamiKMite  Oidw. 
a  row  of  leaves 


cbltiTated  in 
nrdeu,  auch  as 
tte    aaters,    mari- 

eldt  etc. :  others 
TO  some  eco- 
nomie  or  medicinal 
▼alae,  as  chicory, 
artichoke,  chamo- 
mlle.  lettuce, 
wormwood,  arnica, 
etc 

C  0  m  p  0  s  ite 

(kom'pos-it)  Ob- 
do,  In  architecture 
the  last  of  the  five 
orders ;  so  called 
because  the  capital 
brimiginf  to  ft  is 
oompoaed  out  of 
those  of  the  other 
orders,  borrowing  a 

auarter-ronnd  from 
lie  Tuscan  and  Doric, 
from  the  Corinthian,  and  volutes  from 
the  Ionic.  Its  cornice  has  limple  mo- 
dilllons  or  dentils.  It  is  called  also  the 
Roman  or  the  ItaUo  order. 

Comporition  tejJiSinf '^fik  "^ 

bankrupt  or  person  in  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties makes  with  his  creditors,  and  by 
which  he  arranges  to  pay  them  a  certain 
proportion  only  of  the  debts  due.  See 
Bankrupt. 

Compontion    of    Forces    and 

IffAfiAvia  in  mechanics,  the  union  or 
.KOUUJiB,  „,emblage  of  several  forces 
or  motions  that  are  oblique  to  one  another 
Into  an  equivalent  force  or  motion  in 
another  direction.  Thus  two  forces  act- 
ing in  the  directions  of  the  adjacent  sides 
of  a  parallelogram  compose  one  force 
acting  in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  diagonal, 
and  If  the  lengths  of  the  adjacent  sides 
represent  also  tbe  magnitudes  of  tbe 
forces,  the  diagonal  will  represent  tbe 
magnitude  of  the  compound  force  or 
retnltant. 

€ompo8tcUa  ^X*K-*^'::U*.S! 
Coiiipo«tena,?»»  -aefof'lpr. 

lab  knights  formed  in  the  twelfth  century 
to  protect  tbe  pilgrims  who  flocked  in  vast 
irambers  to  Santiago  -  de  •  Oompostella, 
where  the  relics  of  St  James  were  kept. 


Oompnrgfttiai 

fertillslDg  substances.    Bee  Munnn. 

Compound  Animali,  „",*"*  i^ 

which  by  no  means  belong  to  the  lowest 
types,  in  which  individuals,  distinct  as  re- 
gards many  of  tbe  functions  of  life,  are 
yet  connected  by  some  part  of  their  frame 
so  as  to  form  a  united  whole.  Such  are 
the  polysoa  and  some  of  the  aicldla. 

Componnding  te-^^°li°«>eeep°; 

lag  of  a  consideration  for  forbearing  to 
prosecute ;  or  the  agreeing  to  receive  one's 
goods  again  from  a  thief  on  condition  of 
not  prosecuting.  This  is  an  oflTense  pun- 
ishable by  fine  and  imprisonment 

Compressed  Air  i^^i^^Q;  ,„S: 

Eressed  by  means  of  pumps,  etc.,  and  used 
1  driving  stationary  and  locomotive  en- 
gines, and  excavating  machines;  as  also 
in  working  pneumatic  despatch  tul>es,  rail- 
way brakes,  eta  Large  railroad  tunnels 
have  been  excavated  by  the  use  of  com- 
pressed air  motors,  such  as  Hoosac  tun- 
nel and  the  Mount  Genis  and  others. 

CompressibiUty  <1r''p-"i5g;**i^| 

bodies  in  virtue  of  which  they  may  be 
pressed  into  smaller  bulk.  All  bodies  are 
probably  compressible,  though  the  liquids 
are  but  slightly  so.  Tbe  gases  are  ex- 
ceedingly compressible,  and  may  be  lique- 
fied by  pressure  and  cold  combined.  Those 
bodies  which  occupy  their  former  space 
when  the  pressure  is  removed  are  called 
elastic. 

Compulsory  Insurance,  Jpp*"." 

to  any  system  of  insurance  enforced  by  a 
government  for  tbe  benefit  of  its  working 
classes.  Compulsory  insurance  against 
accident  has  been  in  force  for  some  time 
in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Norway,  Italy,  and  Holland.  In 
tbe 'United  States  custom  differs  in  tbe 
various  states.  In  Germany  there  is  a 
national  and  compulsory  system  of  in- 
surance airainst  sicknesjL  accident  and  old 
age,  for  all  those  earning  less  than  $500 
a  year.  In  France  there  is  a  compulsory 
innuranre  atrainst  old  age  and  invalidity. 
The  year  1912  saw  tbe  establishment  of 
a  revolutionary  system  of  insurance 
against  sickness  and  unemployment  in 
Great  Britain. 

Compurgation  ^iX^'ofte'STJ^^'.' 

lowed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  in  Eng- 
land, and  common  to  most  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes.  Tbe  accused  was  permitted  to 
call  a  certain  number  (usually  twelve)  of 
men,    called   ccxnpurgators,    who   joined 


Oonutoek 


CoBoepdon 


thalr  etths  to  hia  In  testimony  Co  fill 

tnaocmoe. 

CMinu^JukV     Anthony,  aecretary  of  the 

\jQmMWOKf    jjg^  Yort  gj^ety  for  the 

SapprcMton  of  Vice,  born  in  1844;  died 
8«pt«nber  21,  1916. 

ComitookLode  ^i^SfiLTn^S 

metallic  lode  In  the  western  part  of  tlie 
State  of  Nevada,  on  tlie  eastern  slope  of 
tlie  Virginia  Mountains.  To  it  beloni^ed 
the  Big  Bonansa  and  other  mines,  which 
have  yielded  gold  and  silver  to  the  value 
of  over  1300,000.000. 

r^mtA  (k09t),  ISIDOU  AUQVSTB  Mabib 
XjQmw  Vban9018  Xavibl  founder  of 
the  'positive'  system  of  philosophy,  was 
bom  at  Montpellier  in  1708;  died  at 
Paris  1897.  His  family  were  zealous 
Catholics  and  royalists.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  and 
embraced  enthusiastically  the  socialist 
traents  of  St.  Simon.  As  one  of  his  most 
distinfuished  pupils  he  was  employed, 
in  1^0,  to  draw  up  a  formula  of  the 
doctrines  professed  by  the  St.  Simo- 
nian  school,  which  he  accordinKly  accom- 
plished in  his  By»Um9  4e  Politique  Po- 
titiv*.  This  work  did  not,  however,  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  St.  Simon,  who 
asserted  that  Comte  had  made  a  very  im- 
portant omission  by  overloolsing  the  re- 
ligious or  sentimental  part  of  human 
nature.  In  1826  Oomte  commenced  a 
course  of  lectures  on  positive  philosophy 
but  only  four  lectures  were  given  when 
he  became  deranged  in  mind,  and  did  not 
recover  till  the  end  of  1827.  In  1830  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  his  Court 
de  Phitoaophie  Poaitive,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  six  volumes  in  1842,  and  was 
freely  translated  into  English  and  con- 
densed by  Harriet  Martineau  (two  vols. 
1863).     (See  Petiitve  PkilosopXy.) 

ComilS  (W™«8).  in  *^«  l*t*'  Greek 
mythology,  the  god  of  revelry, 
feasting,  and  nocturnal  entertainment)^, 
trenerally  represented  as  a  drunken  youth. 
\Iilton's  C(Mnus  is  a  creation  of  bis  own. 
Gomvn  (kom'in),  John,  Lord  of 
*^  "Z  Badenoch,  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  to  confer  about  the 
marriage  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  to  Prince 
Edward  of  England.  On  the  competition 
for  the  Scotch  throne  in  1291  Comyn  put 
in  a  claim  as  a  descendant  of  Donald 
Bane.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain, 
but  he  was  alive  in  1299. — His  son, 
John  Cojitn,  called  the  'Red  Comyn,* 
was  chosen  one  of  the  three  guardians 
of  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  English 
et  Roslin  in  1.S02.  He  submitted  to 
Edward  I  in  1304,  and  was  killed  by 


Bmce  in  ths  Convent  of  the  Minorites 
at  Dumfries  in  1306. 

Qan  ■»  Italian  preposition  signifyinf 
*^"»  tcith,  and  of  frequent  occnrreace 
in  musical  phraseolonr;  eon  amort,  with 
feeling;  con  Mo,  bnlUantly;  eo»  fnato^ 
with  taste,  etc. 

Conaore  (kon'S-ktr.  kon-^ir),  a  tern 
wv«u»vA«  applied  to  4  system  com- 
mon in  Ireland,  of  underletting  a  por- 
tion of  a  farm  for  a  single  crop,  the  rent 
lifing  paid  to  the  farmer  in  money  at 
in  labor. 

(Inn  pan  (konlcan),  a  maritime  sob* 
VQUcau  di^Bion  of  Hindustan,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bombay.  It  consists  of  a 
long  belt  of  sea-coast,  stretching  fron 
north  to  south  for  about  220  miles,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  86  mileik  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Western 
Ghauts.  It  includes  the  town  and  isl- 
and of  Bombay.  Area  about  12,600  sq. 
miles;  pop.  3,036,664. 

Concarneau  SnJeVtk  •plSiffi 

on  an  island  in  the  bay  of  La  ForCt. 
Has  sardine  and  pilchard  fisheries;  a 
EoOlogical  laboratory,  connected  with  the 
college  of  France;  is  much  visited  by 
artists.     Pop.  7887. 

riniirovA  (kon'kav),  hollow  and  curved 
\;QUbav6  j,r  rounded,  as  the  inner  sur- 
face of  a  spherical  body.  A  surface  is 
concave  when  straight  lines  drawn  from 
point  to  point  in  it  fall  between  the 
surface  and  the  spectator;  and  convem 
when  the  surface  comes  between  him  and 
such  lines. 

Concentration  a-irt'i>%ra"<i'i3 

increasing  the  strength  of  solutions.  This 
is  effected  in  different  ways;  by  evapo- 
rating off  the  solvent,  as  is  done  in  the 
separation  of  salt  from  sea-water;  by 
distilling  off  the  more  volatile  lic^uid, 
as  in  the  rectification  of  spirit  of  wine; 
by  the  use  of  low  temperatures,  as,  in  the 
purification  of  benzoi ;  by  difference  of 
fu8ibilit;r,  as  in  Pattinson's  process  for 
desilvenng  lead. 

Concepcion  Knntfif  caplta^i 

a  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Biobio,  7%  miles  from 
its  mouth,  a  well-built  town,  with  a 
catbodral.  Its  port  at  Talcahuano.  a 
small  town  on  the  Bay  of  Concepcion, 
about  8  miles  distant,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Chile.  Concepcion  was  founded  in 
1550,  and  Las  suffered  much  from  earth- 

fuakes  and  attacks  by  the  Araucanlans. 
'op.  55,458.  There  are  towns  of  the 
same  name  in  Paraguay  and  Uruguay, 
of  10.000  to  12.000  each,  and  others  of 
smaller  sise  in  Latin  America. 


Conception 


Ooaoord 


I 


Ooneevtion  («»:^j»'«»«wO.  *^»« 

wMwjfMvu  ^  Dowtr  of  conodflat 
in  tlw  minds  In  phikMo^r.  that  mnui 
«ct  or  conbuwtion  of  acts  by  which  an 
abMDt  object  of  p«K«pUon  is  brought  b«- 
fort  tho  mind  bjr  the  imagination. 

coBoeptiMi.  srssshc'-^JS: 

^  doctrine  that  the  Vlndn  Mary  waa 
hem  without  the  etaln  of  original  eln. 
This  doctrine  came  into  favor  In  the 
tw^fth  cditnry.  when,  howcTcr,  It  waa 
oppoaed  by  St  Bernard,  and  it  afterwards 
became  a  ■nhject  of  vehement  controversy 
between  the  Sootlsts,  who  supported,  and 
the  Thomlsts,  who  opposed  it  In  1708 
Clement  XI  appointed  a  festival  to  be 
celebrated  throughout  the  church  in  honor 
of  the  Immaculate  conception.  Since 
that  time  it  wac  received  in  the  Roman 
Church  as  an  opinion,  but  not  as  an 
article  of  faith  until  the  year  1854,  when 
tlie  pope  Issued  a  bull  which  makes  the 
immaculate  conception  a  point  of  faith. 

Conceptnalism  SJ  ° --SSS'SS^^a 

doctrine  in  some  sense  Intermediate  be- 
tween  realism  and  nominalism.  Con- 
ceptuallsm  assigns  to  unlversals  an  ex- 
istence which  may  be  called  loclcal  or 
XwycholoKical.  that  is.  Independent  of 
single  objects,  but  dependent  upon  the 
mind  of  the  thinking  subject,  in  which 
they  are  as  notions  or  conceptions. 
flAiuMrf  (kon'sert,  a  public  or  private 
IHIIMWXT  musical  entertainment,  at 
which  a  number  of  vocalists  or  instru- 
mentalists, or  both,  perform  singly  or 
combined. 

Concertina  ffif;-r-i>Ve'nSS'*'S? 

Professor  Wheatstone,  the  principle  of 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  eccordion. 
It  is  composed  of  a  bellowt',  with  two 
faces  or  ends,  generally  polygonal  In 
shape,  on  which  are  placed  the  various 
stops  or  studs,  by  the  action  of  which 
air  is  admitted  to  the  free  metallic  reeds 
which  produce  the  sounds.  In  the  Eng- 
lish concertina  the  compass  is  three  oc- 
taves and  three  notes.  The  German  con- 
certina is  an  inferior  instrument. 
f!ATiAArfA  (kon-cher'tnt,  in  music,  a 
l/OnoeiTO  ^nj  ^f  composiHon,  usually 

in  a  symphonic  form,  written  for  one 
principal  instrument,  with  accompani- 
luenta  for  a  full  orchestra. 

Concert  Fitoll.   See  PUeh. 

Concession  <|«>n-«»h»im).  a  permfi- 
vvuvvDOAvu  ^Q„  conceded  by  a  gov- 
ernment to  a  person  or  company  to 
do  certain  things;  specially  applied  to 
grants  of  land,  of  privileges  or  immoni- 
nefl  in  coanaQtloB  with  oartala  tat«r> 


MitMk  nA  ia  mlBiBt.  ^  ooutraetlai 
of  raOwajri,  oanakk  or  tha  Uka,  aaaaty 
■Qhject  to  fixed  coamtloiw  and  liaUatUms. 

Conch  SJ;S?i'ii5^%X; 

trumpet  shape,  and  whkb  may  bt  blown 
aa  a  trumpet,  as  in  the  praetlea  In 
Hindustan  and  some  of  xbt  Pacific 
islands. 

Conohifera  (kon-kir*-ra).  Lamarck's 
%/wuvuuvA«  utiuxt  for  that  large  class 
of  acephalous  molluscs  which  have  shells 
consisting  of  two  pieces,  commonly  known 
aa  hiv9lve»  (oyster,  mussel,  etc.). 

Conchology  <i--'S»'t&  Sit  t 

partmont  of  aoOIogy  which  treats  of  the 
nature,  formation  and  classification  of 
the  shells  with  which  the  bodies  of  many 
moUusea  are  protected;  or  the  word  may 
be  used  also  to  Include  a  knowledge  of 
the  animals  themselves,  in  which  case  It 
is  equivalent  to  malacology.  In  systems 
of  conchology  shells  are  usnaUy  divided 
into  three  orders,  univalves,  bivalves 
and  mnltivalves,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  which  they  are  composed. 
See  IfolliMoa. 

Conclave  l!i<*'^'''Hil?'  t*^*  Pl*ce  where 
%/vuva«T«   ^^  cardinals  assemble  for 

the  dection  of  the  pope :  also  the  electoral 
assembly  of  the  cardinals  themselves. 
Pope  Gregory  X,  whose  election  had  been 
delayed  for  three  years,  established  in 
the  council  at  Lvons  (1274)  the  regula- 
tions of  the  conclave.  The  cardinals  are 
ahut  up  together  in  a  particular  suite  of 
apartments  in  the  palace  where  the 
pontiff  dies,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
have  no  communication  with  the  outaide 
world  during  the  period  tff  the  election. 
The  companion,  either  lay  or  clerical, 
whom  the  cardinal  is  allowed  to  take 
with  him  into  the  conclave  during  the 
election  of  a  pope  is  called  a  conotavkt. 
The  office  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and 
trust 

Concord  (kon/kord).  in  music,  the 
combination  of  two  or  more 
sounds  pleasing  to  the  car.  Concords  are 
the  octave,  the  fifth,  third  and  sixth. 
The  two  first  are  called  perfect,  because 
as  concords  they  are  not  liable  to  any 
alteration  by  sharps  or  flats.  The  two 
last  are  called  imperfect,  as  being  alter- 
able. 

Concord  (kon'kord),  a  village  of 
VOUCOra  VfaBaachusetts.  on  the  Con- 
cord River,  20  miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Boston. 
It  has  a  state  reformatory  and  manu- 
factures of  hamesa,  mbber,  etc.,  and  is 
a  large  nllroad  center.  It  wa»  the 
home  of  Ihnenon,  Hawthome.  Thoreau. 
Louisa  Aloott,  and  other  emineut 
writars,  and  ii  biitorleaUy  famous  as 


Ooneovd 


OoMURiBt  JvriidMioa 


of  tb«  flnt  Mbt  bttwMB  th« 


and  ABMMTtotiif  m  th«  jMrotoOM, 
afttr  Im  fitaf  Mi  in«  auufu 
icton.   Pw.d42l 


■t  Ludagton.   Pop.  6421.  dmd  tdTAiM  to  tho  poww  Of  tii*  popw. 

fiAiiAArfl    1^  dty,  the  eaidtal  of  Now  ConfiretA  (koantrit),    a    tomMtl 

mack  Oon  on  Uw  Merrimac  Bl?er,  78  *        *       '^ 


milw  W.  H.  w.  of  Bottoiu  It  baa  Inter- 
estiac  public  cdiflc«a.  and  large  maau- 
facturea,  haTing  water-power  la  abosr 
dance.  Ita  prodncts  include  cotton  antl 
woolea  gooda,  waaona,  macbinery.  and 
varioua  otbera.  There  are  quarnea  of 
line  granite  in  the  vicinity,  which  are 
extenaively  worked.  Pop.  21,407. 
(VmAord  *■  ci^t  capital  of  Cabarma 
U)]lCOra|  C3o-  korth  Carolina,  21 
milee  ir.  E.  of  Charlotte.  lias  niaDufa(>- 
turea  of  cotton  (oinIr,  toweltt,  furniture, 
etc.  The  Scotia  Seminary  (colored)  ia 
located  here.  Pop.  ll.UUO. 
fiAtiAAiylAfiAA  (kon-kord'ana),  a  book 
l/OnOOroance  ^^  ^,,1^^  the  principal 

worda  naed  in  any  work  or  number  of 
worka,  aa  the  Bcripturee,  Shakespere,  Mil- 
ton, Tennyson,  Homer,  etc.,  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  the  book,  chapter  and 
verae,  or  act,  scene,  line,  or  other  aub* 
division  in  which  each  word  occura  are 
noted:  designed  to  assist  an  inquirer  in 
finding  any  passage  by  means  of  any  lead- 
ing word  which  he  can  recollect,  or  to 
show  the  character  of  the  language  and 
style  of  any  writer.  Some  of  the  moat 
approved  concordancea  in  Engliah  are 
thoet  of  the  Bible  by  Cruden,  Butter- 
worth,  Brown  and  Taylor.  Of  non- 
biblical  concordances,  that  of  Mary 
Cowden  Clarke  to  Shakespere  deserves 
oHpecially  to  be  mentioned. 

Concordat  {iT-'SJiJi^  %,r^f^ 

as  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  anv  secular  government,  for  the  aet- 
tling  of  ecclesiastical  relations.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  the  earlier  con- 
cordats, that  of  Worms,  called  a1w>  the 
Calimtine  Concordat,  made  in  1122,  be- 
tween Pope  Calixtus  II  and  the  Emperor 
Henry  V,  has  been  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  church  in  Ger- 
many. Another  celebrated  concordat  waa 
that  aareed  upon  between  Cardinal 
<>oQ8alvi,  in  the  name  of  Pina  VII,  and 
Napoleon  in  July,  1801.  Bj  it  the  head 
of  the  state  had  the  nomination  of  bishops 
to  the  vacant  sees ;  the  clergy  became  sub- 
ject in  temporal  matters  to  the  civil 
power;  all  immunities,  ecdeaiaatiea] 
Courts,  and  juriadictionB  were  abolished 
in  France,  and  even  the  rcanlationa  of 
the  public  worship  and  religiona  cere- 
moniea  and  the  pastoral  addreaaea  of  the 
clergy  were  placed  nnder  the  control  of 
the  aecnlar  aatboritiea.     Moat  of  tbaae 


aa  object  as  it  ezlsta  la  aatortb  laTcatod 
with  all  its  attribataa,  or  to  tb«  aotloa 
of  aoeh  an  object.  Ccmcreta  la  oppoaite 
to  abatract  The  nsmea  of  indivldnala  ara 
concrete;  those  of  clasaca,  abatract  A 
concrete  name  is  a  nama  which  staada 
for  a  thing ;  an  abatract  aama  ia  a 
which  stands  for  the  attrlbata  of  a  th: 

Con'oretOy  *   «^P"^tt«»    »^ 


buildlnr.    ^ 

hydraulic  or  other  mortar  mixed  wltn 
gravel  or  atone  chippinga  abont  tha  alia 
of  a  nut.  It  ia  oaed  eztenaively  in  build- 
ing under  water,  for  example,  to  form 
the  bottom  of  a  canal  or  alaice,  or  the 
foundation  of  any  structnrea  raised  in 
the  sei^;  and  it  is  also  frequently  naed  to 
make  a  bed  for  asphalt  pavementa,  or  to 
form  foundations  for  buildings  of  any 
kind.  It  haa  also  come  extensively  into 
use  aa  the  material  with  which  the  v^lls 
of  houses  are  built,  tha  concre>  beli>r 
firmly  rammed  into  molda  of  the  requi- 
site shape,  and  then  allowed  to  •  t. 
In  large  buildings  a  material  known  as 
reinfontd  concrete  haa  come  into  nae, 
the  reinforcement  consisting  of  strong 
steel  rods  around  which  the  concrete  fi 
poured  and  which  add  very  greatljr  to 
its  strength.  Many  verjr  large  builmnga 
have  be^  erected  in  thia  manner,  and 
the  tUM  of  concrete  as  a  building  material 
is  rapidly  growing. 

Concretions  SiSrKSSI^ieeiiLS.^ 

hard  aubstancea  that  occasionally  make 
tiielr  appearance  in  different  parta  of  the 
iMdy,  aa  well  in  the  aolida  aa  in  those 
cavities  destined  to  contain  fluids.  They 
are  usnally  named  accordina  to  the  parta 
of  the  body  in  which  they  occur,  aa 
pineal,  aalirari/,  pancreatic,  hepatic^ul- 
monary,  urinary  concretions,  etc.  Their, 
composition  is  eqnallv  various,  but  the 
most  common  constituents  are  phos- 
phates, urates,  or  other  salts,  in  combi- 
nation with  mucus,  albumen,  fibrin,  and 
other  organic  matter.  See  Calenlua. 
flnTiAiimTiAfrA  (kon-lrill)i-n!lJ>.  aexual 
^/OnCHDina^  cohabitation  of  a  man 
without  legal  marriage.  It  waa  per- 
mitted among  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
the  Greeks  without  limitation ;  bnt  among 
the  Romans  in  the  case  of  unmarried  men 
concubinage  waa  limited  by  the  Lex  Jul^i 
and  Lex  Papia  Poppsea  to  a  aingle  con- 
cubine of  mean  deaoent 

Gononrrent     Jurisdiction 

(koo-kor^^ent),  the  jorladtctton  of  differ- 


CoamwioA  of  tlM  Bnim 

«|t  cMirta  •otboriMd  to  ttkt  MfalMaM 
M  tb»  noM  klad  of  cm*.  Ib  ciiaUuu 
CMM  tht  ooart  which  flrat  takes  np  • 
CM*  has  tht  rtfht  of  praraitSoii,  that  Ib. 
at  dtddlag  npon  that  case  exdudTc  of 
th«  oth«r  ooarts  which  bat  for  that  right 
would  haTt  bocn  «<iuall7  entitled  to  take 
cofniiaBet  of  it  in  cItII  caae*  it  Ilea 
withthe  raitor  to  bring  bis  cause  before 
aajr  eoort  he  pleases  which  is  competent 
to  take  it  up. 

Cononiiion  of  the  Brain  y^^^r 

on),  a  term  applied  to  eeriain  injuries  of 
tba  brain  resuitini  from  blows  and  falls. 
though  unattended  with  fracture  of  the 
rfiaU.  Stupor  or  insensibility,  Bicknosii, 
impeded  respiration,  and  irregular  pulse 
ar«  the  first  symptoms,  and  though  these 
may  subside  there  is  always  for  a  time 
mora  or  less  risk  uf  serious  inflammation 
of  the  bridn  setting  in. 
flnn^&niinA    CHARLra  Maric  de  la. 

t^rkAdt  (kta-da),  town  and  fortress  of 
VOna«  Vrance,  dep.  Nord.  at  the  con- 
ftaenee  of  the  Hayne  and  Scheldt.  It 
nve  their  title  to  the  C5ond«  family. 
Pop.  (1906)  2701.— For  another  Cond« 
see  ContU-Mur-Noireau. 
titMAA  I-/>uiR  DE  BouBBon,  founder 
^*01ia9f  Qf  the  house  of.  bom  in  15.30; 
killed  after  battle  of  Jamac,  1569.  See 
BoarboA.  _  „ 

PMnAA  Louis  db  Bouuor,  Pkivce  or 
vonac,  (thg  Q„^t  Oon44).  a  famous 
general,  bom  in  1621.  In  1641  be  mar- 
ried a  niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  His 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  at  Rocroi.  in  1643. 
waa  followed,  in  1645,  by  his  defeat  of 
Mercy  at  Nordllngen,  and  by  bis  capture 
of  Dunkirk  in  1646.  the  year  in  which  he 
inherited  his  father's  title.  During  the 
troables  cf  the  Fronde  h«>  at  first  took 
tlw  side  of  the  court;  b'Jt  belierinr  bim- 
aeU  to  be  ill  requited  by  Masarin  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  faction  of  the 
PeHU  Mattret,  and  was  Imprisoned  for 
a  year  by  Massrin  (1650).  On  his  re- 
lease he  at  once  put  himself  at  the  bend 
of  a  new  Fronde,  entered  upon  negotia- 
tions with  Spain,  and.  bis  attack  on 
Paris  being  indecisive,  retired  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies.  In 
this  capacity  he  unsuccessfully  besieged 
Arras  in  iaJ4;  but  he  was  more  fortu- 
nate at  Valenciennes  in  1656,  and  at 
Gambrai  in  1667.  In  1658  he  was  de- 
feated before  Dunkirk  by  Turenne.  but 
waa  restored  to  his  rank  la  France  after 
tHe  peace  of  1659.  In  1668  be  accom- 
plished the  reduction  of  Francbe  <3omte  in 
three  weeks ;  and  in  1674  he  defeated  the 
PHac«  of  Orange  at  Benef,   Bl«  sacceMes 


OoftiOlM 


«Nr  MoBtseacnU  in  Alsace  la  1Q7B  eksad 
his  mUlury  career.  Fourysan  latar  ha 
rttired  to  Chaatilly,  asar  n^is,  aad  died 
at  Fontainebleau  in  1687. 

vonac,  i>„j,cB  Of,  born  at  OhaatUly 
in  1786 ;  only  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
and  the  Princess  of  Hesse-Rheiafels. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  tht  Sevea 
Years'  war,  and  in  1762  defeated  the 
Prince  of  Brunswick  at  Juhannisberg. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  la  17M) 
he  emigrated,  and  in  1702  formed,  at 
Worms,  a  corps  of  emigrant  nobilitv, 
which  first  Joined  the  Austrian,  and,  in 
170S,  the  English  service.  In  1797  he 
entered  the  Russian  service,  hat  ia  1800, 
after  the  separation  of  Russia  from  the 
coalition,  reentered  for  a  time  the  Eac- 
lish  army.  He  lived  in  Ens  land  tiU  1813. 
returned  to  Paris  in  1814.  received 
various  honom,  and  attended  the  king  in 
his  flight  to  Ghent.  On  bis  return  he 
was  appointed  president  of  a  bnreau  of 
the  chamber  of  peers,  but  soon  after  re- 
tired to  Cbantilly.  He  died  at  Paris  ia 
1818. 

Condensation  tefs?ry"*':irU,t 

ics,  the  act  of  reducing  a  gas  or  vapor 
to  a  liquid  or  solid  form.  Surface  oon- 
demation,  a  mode  of  condensing  ste&m 
by  bringing  it  iu  contact  with  cold  metal- 
lic surfaces  in  place  of  by  injecting  old 

CondenudHilk  i'^-Jj^'V;  .SlU 

orating  part  of  its  moisture,  mixing  with 
refined  powdered  sugar,  and  pacnng  in 
air-tigbt  cans  hermetically  sealed;  the 
sugar  may  also  be  omitted. 
Condenser  (kon-den'»er),  a  syringe  by 
vvuuvuo^j,    ^iijpj,    gjp   1,   compressed 

into  a  receiver.  Also  a  vessel  in  which 
aqueous  or  other  vapors  are  condensed 
by  cooling  into  the  liquid  form. 

Condensing  Steam-Engine. 

See  Steam-engine. 

Cond6-snr-Noireau  ^^^i:}}^^^ 

town  of  France,  dep.  Calvados,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Noireau  and  Drouance. 
Chief  manufacture,   cotton.     Pop.  5709. 

Gondillao  0^«o-«i*-yAk) .    * ^ i en » ■ 

^""*"""'*'  BoitNOT  DE,  a  French 
philosopher  bom  in  1715.  His  Eatai  »ur 
VOrigine  iet  Connaittancet  Humainea 
(1746).  in  large  part  a  polemic  against 
abstract  methods  of  phllosophlsinf;.  strack 
the  keynote  of  his  system,  and  his  Trmti 
det  8y$time»  (1749)  eontlnned  the  con- 
demnation of  an  systema  not  evolved  from 
experience,  from  sensation.  In  1754 
appeared  his  Trt^U  de$  Sentathnt,  and 


Coaditiontl  Xmmoralitj 


Condoroet 


ia  17B5  bih  TnM  4*$  Animttltfli  a 
critldMB  on  Buffoo.  The  ugftcitT  tad 
ciMunMM  of  Us  writtaga  l«d  to  hU  -'o- 
MdBtHMnt  aa  tutor  to  the  nephe* 
Loula  XV.  Um  infant  Duke  of  Pi 
for  whom  he  wrote  in  1755  hia  t\..  . 
i'Mtndet,  incittding  a  grammar,  an  Art 
tSerin,  an  Art  de  Raiionner,  an  Art 
it  Pttutr,  and  a  general  historx.  Hia 
work  Lt  Commerc*  et  le  Uouvernment 
appeared  in  the  same  year  as  the  Wealth 
0/  Nmtiomt  (1770),  and  waa  no  unworthy 
i-ompanion  to  it.  In  17(W  he  was  elected 
to  toe  Academy.  He  died  abortbr  after 
the  publication  of  hia  Logic  in  1780,  hia 
Lanaut  dea  CalcuU  being  publiahed 
poatrnmoualy  in  1798. 

Conditional  Immortality  \^^: 

un-al),  a  dortrine  held  by  certain  relig- 
ioua  aecta,  which  hold  that  immortality  la 
dependent  upon  certain  conditiona  of  be- 
lief and  conduct,  and  replace  the  tenet  of 
future  puniahment  by  that  of  annihila- 
tion. l%ia  doctrine  hiaa  been  advanced  at 
intervala  from  ancient  timea,  and  in  our 
day  it  has  many  advocatca. 

Conditioned     and     Unoondi- 

fiATiAfl  in  philoaophy,  terms  intro- 
lionea,  ^^^  ^  ^j,  wilUam  Hamil- 
ton. The  Unconditioned  ia  regarded  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton  aa  a  genus  includ- 
ing two  anecies:  the  Infinite,  or  the  un- 
conditionally unlimited,  and  the  AlMolute 
or  the  unconditionally  limited;  and  tlie 
thesia  which  he  maintains  and  expounds, 
nnd  which  forms  one  of  the  leading  doc- 
trine* (A  Um  philosophical  aystem,  ia  tha* 
the  Unconditioned,  aa  thus  explained,  in 
entirely  unthinkable.  The  mind  is  con- 
fined, in  point  of  knowledge  thongh  nci^ 
of  faith,  to  the  limited  and  conditioned — 
the  Conditioned  being  the  mean  between 
two  unconditionates,  mutually  axdunve 
and  equally  Inconceivable,  but  of  which. 
on  the  principles  of  contradiction  and  ex- 
cluded middle.  on0  muit  bo  otmitted  a» 
necenwry.  ^na  Infinite  apaoe  la  Inoon- 
•■pivable  by  us,  while  at  tha  aame  thne  it 
iH  pquaily  Impossible  to  ns  to  coneeiTe  of 
fipace  as  finite;  y^t  one  at  these  must  be 
nrlmitted  neoeaaary,  and  our  conoeptloo 
iff  in  some  lease  a  mean  between  the  in- 
conceivablea.  The  doctrine  waa  appUed 
by  Mansd  to  detennioe  the  Uinits  of  re- 
Tdons  thought. 

Condom  flN>-dfln).  a  town  of  e.  -w. 
,  .  ,  France,    dep.     v*en,    la    a 

height  above  the  Balse.  I.  das  a  ala|>- 
idated  cathedral,  now  the  parish  ciburch. 
A  considerable^  trade  la  earned  on.  Pop. 
(190fl>  4(Mfl. 

Condonation  ^Z?iolS^^^li  t 

22— U— 2 


Jar/.    In  aa  actl«F^or  divorce  (m  tha 

Sooad  of  adultery  it  ia  a  legal  plea  in 
feaaa. 
^MiiUnr  (kon'dor;  Bpaalah  aame,  from 
^naor  Y'eruvian  cuntw),  a  South 
American  bird,  the  SercoraaMfAus  grf 
phua,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Vnltunda 
or  Tulturine  birds.  In  its  essential  fea* 
tures  it  resembles  the  common  vultures, 
differing  from  them  mainly  in  the  large 
cartilainnoua  caruncle  which  surmounts 
its  beak,  and  in  the  large  aiae  of  ita  uval 
and  longitudinal  nostrils  plart-d  niraniit 
at  the  extremity  of  the  cere.  Despite  the 
many  atoriea  of  ita  gigantic  proportiona. 


Condor  {Sareorhamphu  grypkiu), 

Humboldt  met  with  no  specimens  whoae 
winas  exceeded  9  feet  in  expanae,  thoncb 
it  baa  occaaionallv  been  known  to  attain 
an  expanse  of  14  feet.  It  is  found  in 
greatest  numbers  in  the  Andes  dialn  fre- 
ouenting  regions  from  10.000  to  16.000 
foet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where 
they  breed,  depositing  their  two  white 
eggs  on  the  bare  rock.  They  are  generally 
to  De  seen  in  groups  of  three  or  nmr,  and 
only  descend  to  the  plains  under  stress 
uf  hunger,  when  they  will  successfully 
attack  sheep,  goats,  deer  and  buUecks. 
They  prefer  carrion,  however,  and,  when 
they  have  opportunity,  gorge  themselves 
unm  they  become  incapable  of  rising  from 
the  ground,  and  so  become  a  nrey  to  the 
Indiana.  The  king-vnitnre  {8,  Papa)  is 
another  bird  of  the  same  genus. 

Condoroet  ^k'>'>-^or-saK  mawk  jeak 

>/vuuvAw»«  Antoine  Nicolas  ds  Ca»- 
nAT,  Mabquis  de,  an  eminent  French 
writer,  bom  in  1743.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  an  EmoI  aar  le  Oalcul  Jnte- 
qnlj  and  in  I'O?  bis  Mimoire  aur  le 
Proolime  de»  Troi$  PoinU  appeared,  both 
being  afterwards  united  under  the  title 
of  Eataia  d'Analyae,  The  merit  of  this 
work  gained  for  him  io  1799  a  seat  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which,  after  the 
publioanon  of  bin /?/o<r«!«  rff*  Af\ad4fnUien» 
mort*  arant  1699  (1773),  he  was  ap- 
pointed perpetual  secretary  (1777).    In 


Ooiidottiori 


0QM 


tm  Us  rk«orir  of  Oomtu  nlMd  ,tiM 
nta*  oiaNd  b/  tb*  Aesdtnv  MBcriin; 
WenrlAad  tt«  rrMMMlfoii*  oTbuuit 
faarned  wdeflM:  and  took  an  aetbe  part 
in  the  Bnet/dop&Ue.  Darinff  the  tronblw 
of  tb«  fint  Ireneh  reroluntm  his  syof 
MthiM  wer«  atronfly  engaced  on  the  nde 
o<  tb«  pewle.  By  the  ci&  of  Paris  be 
was  elected  depntr  to  the  legialatiye  ns- 
•emblTv  of  which  ne  was  soon  appointed 
•eoretaiy,  and  in  Febmary,  1792,  presi- 
dent On  the  trial  of  Lonis  he  was  in 
fsTor  of  the  aererest  sentence  not  capital ; 
at  tlie  same  time  he  proposed  to  abolish 
cairttal  panishment%  eseept  In  case  of 
Qimcs  Sfsinst  the  stete.  The  fall  of  the 
Girondist  party.  May  81«  1708.  prevented 
the  constltation  which  Ck>ndorcet  had 
drawn  np  frooi  being  aoceptedt  and  as  he 
freely  eritielsed  the  constitution  which 
took  its  place  he  was  denounced  as  being 
an  aeeompUce  of  Briasot  Madame  Veiv 
Bay,  a  womaa  of  noble  filings,  secreted 
Mm  fW  driit  months,  during  which  he 
.wiott  Ua  JVtgNitM  fun  Tableau  HUfo- 
fiffna  4m  Progrie  ie  VBtprit  Uumaln. 
Leirt  be  shonld  endanger  lier  safety,  how- 
ever, be  left  tiie  house  secretly  in  opposi- 
tion to  her  wishes,  fled  from  Paris,  and 
wandered  about  tin  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where,  March  28.  1704.  he 
waa  fooBd  dead  on  tiie  floor,  having  ap- 
parenfly  swallowed  poison. 

the  eaptaina  of  those  banda  of  mercenair 
soldiers  who,  in  the  fourteenth  and  nf- 
te«atfa  centuries,  hired  themselves  out  to 
carry  oo  the  petty  wan  of  tiie  Italian 
states.  Montreal  d'Albamo,  a  gentleman 
•t  Provence,  was  the  first  to  give  definite 
organisation  to  a  lawless  band  of  this 
knd,  and  many  of  them  attained  a  con- 
siderable sise  and  power.  One  of  the 
iDoat  noted  was  the  company  of  Sfona 
Attnddo,  whose  son  made  himBelf  Duke 
of  Milan.  For  the  moat  part,  tiiese  mer> 
CMiaries  were  good  soldiers  and  splend- 
idly equipped,  but  rapacious  and  cruel  to 
all  but  tneir  own  class. 

COndUOtiOll.     See  Heai. 

CtmlLnt^T  (kon-duk'tur),  or  Lisht- 
IfOnauClor  nino-conductob,  an  in- 
strument by  means  of  which  either  the 
decMd^  of  the  clouds,  the  cause  of 
Hgjitfiiny,  is  conducted  without  explosion 
into  tiie  earth,  or  the  lightning  itself  is 
received  and  conducted  quietly  into  the 
eartii  w  water  without  InJuriBg  buildiBKs, 
ships,  etc.  It  was  invented  by  Benjanun 
FranUia  about  175SL  and  met  witii  mieedy 
ganwd  adoption.  It  osoally  e(»sbti  or 
a  atoot  iroD  rod  with  one  or  mom  points 
at  tba  topb  the  lower  end  bdag  metalU* 


cally  connected  wltii  thid  strips  of  oop- 
per  whidi  are  carried  into  tha  ftoaad  to 
a  considerable  depth  and  temuaatML  if 
possible,  in  water  w  in  wet  aarth.  varl- 
ooa  other  forma  of  conductors  have  iMen 
introduced,  audi  as  are  shown,  in  the  ac- 
companying cut,  where  a  is  a  conductor 


Lightnlnc-eonduotor. 
•  6  «,  Vwioua  forma  of  Rods,     e  4  /,  Variouft 
fociM  of  Tip*,     g  h  %.  Various  ionna  «  AMaeh- 


consisting  of  metallic  strips  Joined  to- 
gethert  h  a  conductor  of  copper  wires  in- 
tertwined with  iron  rodu,  e  a  conductor 
consisting  of  a  metallic  atrip  forming  a 
tube  wiu  spiral  flangea  Variona  Unds 
of  tips  are  also  in  use,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  cut,  d  being  formed  of  several  metals 
enclosed  the  one  within  the  other,  tbe 
most  fnaible  being  outside:  g,  k,  i  show 
how  in  some  cases  successive  sections  of 
rods  are  connected. 

Conduit  C'on'dit),  a  Une  of  pipes  or 
wwMiatuw  j^^  underground  channel  of 
aome  kind  for  the  conveyance  of  water, 
electric  wires,  etc. 

Condvle  (kon'dil;  Gr.  X;o»JyIo«),  in 
^/vuuj«v  anatomy,  a  protut>erance  on 
the  end  of  a  t>one  serving  to  form  an 
articulation  with  another  bone;  more 
especially  applied  to  the  prominence  of 
the  ocdpital  bone  for  articulation  witli 
the  apine. 

Condy'S  Elnid,  *  P»I»ration  of  p«>r- 
wvuuj  B  .AAiuu)   manganate  of  potasli 

which  ia  largely  used  as  a  deodoriser  and 
disinfectant  in  fevera,  etc.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed as  a  gargle  in  diphtheria  and  otiier 
throat  affectiona,  and  is  eapecially  vnt- 
nable  for  cleansing  ulcers  and  aorea. 
CoilA  (k&n),  as  used  in  geometry,  gcn- 
*'*'**'  erally  means  a  right  drcular 
cone,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  solid 
figure  traced  out  when  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle is  made  to  revolve  round  one  of  the 
aides  that  contain  the  right  angle.  A 
more  comprehensive  definition  may  be 
given  as  follows : — Tiet  a  atraight  line  he 
held  fixed  at  one  point,  and  let  any  otli^r 
point  of  the  line  oe  made  to  describe  any 
dosed  curve  which  does  1>ot  cat  itself: 
tiie  solid  flgore  traced  out  is  a  cone. 
When  the  carve  which  tiie  second  point 
daaeribes  is  a  drde^  the  cone  is  a  rixHt 
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circolar  cone.  Th«  cubical  ooatent  <rf  ft 
Tight  drcolftr  cone  Is  one-tltlrd  of  tbftt 
of  ft  cylinder  on  the  iftme  hue  ftnd  of 
the  ■ftine  Altitude,  ftnd  la  therefore  found 
by  multiplyinc  the  area  of  the  base  by 
the  altitude,  and  taklnf  one-third  of  the 
product  See  also  Conio  Sectiotu. 
CoHA  ^  botany,  a  dry  compound 
^  '*>  fruit,  consisting  of  many  open 
scales,  each  with  two  seeds  at  the  base, 
as  in  the  conifers ;  a  strobilus. 

Conegliano  <o?n*ifr%ovi'ncen? 

Treviao,  28  miles  Jt.  of  Venice.  It  has  a 
castle  and  cathedral  with  paintings  by 
Cima  da  Conegliano.  Manufactures :  silk 
and  woolen  cloths.    Pop.  10,000. 

Cone-shell.    See  Comu. 

Conean-barlr  (kon-es'si),  the  bark  of 

ica,  an  apocynaceous  plant  of  India,  used 
as  a  tonic,  a  febrifuge,  and  an  astringent 
in  diarrhoea. 

Coney  Island,  tSS.if'T^^^ 

Tork,  at  the  wes::  end  of  liong  Island,  a 
popular  seaside  resort,  about  one  hour  by 
trolley  from  Manhattan  City  Hal).  Here 
New  York  City  has  und..r^nken  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Kreat  public  seaside  park.  As 
many  as  D)0,000  people  often  visit  Coney 
Island  in  a  single  day  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Confederate  States,   5R|„  ?o*u.e 

eleven  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union  which  attempted  to  secede  on  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  to  the  presidency  in  No- 
vember, 1860,  thus  leading  to  the  great 
Civil  War  which  lasted  till  1866.  See 
United  Btate$. 

Confederation  of  tlie  Bliine, 

the  league  of  Qermanic  states  formed  by 
Napoleon  BoMparte  in  1806,  and  indud- 
ing  Bavaria,  wurtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
eta  It  extended  over  1^160  sq.  miles, 
and  comprised  14.608.877  inhabitants. 
The  princes  undertook  to  raise  collecttvely 
a  large  bod/  of  troops  in  event  of  war, 
nnd  established  a  diet  at  Frankfort;  but 
the  failure  of  Napoleon's  Russian  cam- 
paiKp  of  1812  riiook  the  structure,  and 
the  league  soon  sfter  broke  up.  It  was 
succeeded  by  ft  new  league,  the  Oermftnlc 
(^nnfederation. 

Conference  iJ^|;/*,rSi  UU 

I'pntatives  of  dUTerant  foreign  countries 
fnr  the  dIscussioB  <rf  sons  question.  (2) 
A  meeting  betwen  delegates  df  flw  two 
houses  of  t  ^.siUftttT*  body  muM  to  «•> 


cuss  the  provisions  of  a  UU  with  refftid 
to  which  they  ftre  dlssgreed,  with  the 
object  of  effecting  nn  ftneenent  between 
them.  (8)  Tbt  ftnnnfti  meetinff  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi  for  delib- 
eration on  its  affairs. 

Confenracea  ^i^;^rSs£L' o% 

fresh-water  algae  having  creai  fronds 
which  are  composed  of  ftrnenlftted  filft- 
ments  simple  or  branched. 
The  cells  are  shortiab 
and  cylindrical,  and  they 
are  reproduced  not  br 
conjugation,  bat  by  ■oi>- 
spores  formed  from  the 
cell'contents  snd  fur* 
nished  with  two  or  foar 
rilia.  The  tvpical  genos 
Conferra  is  found,  dther 
attached  to  various  bod- 
ies  or  floating  swollen  ^  Confwva  ICU- 
up  with  bubbles  of  gas,  i?*Tli'^'-  ^ 
In  dense  masses  on  ponds,  mmj*^  «"—«»« 
The  well-known  marine  '"^ 
delicacy,  layer  (Porphtfrt  taetnUtta  and 
P.  vulgirit),  with  the  green  laver  (Viva 
latianma),  belongs  to  this  tribie  of 
plants. 

Confession  (kon-fesh'un).  »  term 
vvu^voMvu  aometimes  applied  to  a 
profession  of  faith ;  for  instance,  the  G<mi- 
fession  of  Augsburg.  It  somettmee  also 
signifies  a  reugious  sect;  as  the  tiiree 
Christian  confessions— the  Roman  Ofttho- 
llc,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calrlaistle^ 
Confiteor  (I  acknowledge)  is  the  o<nifes- 
sion  which  the  Catholic  priests  make  be- 
fore the  altar  when  beginning  mass  wr 
public  worship. 

Confession,  ^^^^Jf^^^Sli 

sense,  the  disdosore  of  sins  to  the  ptlest 
at  the  confesslonftl,  with  ft  view  to  obtftfai 
absolution  for  them.  The  nerson  con- 
fessing Is  allowed  to  conceal  no  sin  of 
consequence  which  he  remembers  to  have 
committed,  and  the  father  confessor  is 
bonnd  to  perpetual  secrecy.  The  practice 
of  ft  public  acknowledgment  of  great  sins 
was  altered  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great.  In 
460^  Into  ft  secret  one  before  the  priesL 
and  the  fourth  general  Lateran  ooondl 
(121S>  ordained  that  ^rery  one  of  the 
fklAfnl,  of  both  sexes,  come  to  yean  of 
discretion,  should  privately  confess  all 
their  sins  ftt  leftst  once  ft  yesr  to  their 
own  pftstor,  sn  ordination  still  blndlBg 
on  members  of  the  Roman  OathoHc 
Church.  Confession  Is  ft  part  of  tiie 
BacrftiBent.of  p«nftnc«, 

Confeidtonal  tt^S-.Wj^^:,^ 

ehnrchsft  and  ehftseu,  ft  klad  of  anaosed 
MUtAa  mSdtk  the  pilsst  sits  to  hear 


Conf  esiion  of  Augsburg 


Confuoiiil 


pen<nw  oonfen  their  tint.  The  oonfe*- 
■lonal  is  often  not  nnlike  a  sentry-box, 
the  priest  sitting  witltin  and  the  penitent 


CoBtami..Aal,  Cstbednl  of  St.  Gudule,  BroMels. 
kneelinc  without  and  speaking  through  an 
aperture.  Many  confessionals  are  in 
three  divisions  or  compartments,  the  cen- 
ter, wliich  is  for  the  reception  of  the 
pries^  being  closed  half-way  ap  by  a 
dwarf  door,  and  having  a  seat  within  it. 
The  side  compartments,  which  communi- 
cste  witiii  the  center  by  grated  apertures, 
are  for  the  penitents. 

Conf  esaion  of  Augsburg.     |„y 

huro  Oonfearion. 

Conf ession  Of  Faith,  lt'\'S^l 

beliefs,  a  kind  of  elaborate  creed.  (See 
Creed.)  What  is  most  diatinctively 
known  by  this  name  is  the  document  pre- 
pared by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  which 
met  at  Westminster  in  obedience  to  an 
ordinance  of  Parliament  issued  June  12, 
1643.  l%e  whole  number  of  the  assembly 
amounted  to  174  members,  mostly  Puri- 
tans, thirty-two  being  members  of  Par- 
liament There  were  also  six  Scottish 
commissioners  appointed  to  consult  and 
deliberate,  but  not  to  vote.  One  of  the 
chief  results  of  the  deliberations  was  the 
framing  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which, 
on  the  return  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, was  adopted  by  the  Amembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  August  27.  1647. 

Confidential'   Communication, 

in  law,  a  communication  made  by  one 
person  to  another  which  the  latter  cannot 
be  compelled  to  give  in  evidence  as  a 
witness.  Oenerally  all  communications 
made  between  a  client  and  his  agent,  be- 
twren  the  afrent  and  the  couna«(^  in  a  suit, 
or  between  the  several  parties  to  ft  mit, 
are  treated  as  confidential.  The  privilege 
of  confidentiality  does  not  extend  to  dls- 
dorarea  made  to  a  medical  tdvlMr,  and 


in  England  it  taaa  been  decided  also  tiiat 
ctmfesiions  made  to  a  priest  are  not  to 
l>e  treated  as  confidentiaL 

Comfiimation  (kon-f*r-mi'ahan),  tlie 
wvMHiiiiiaKAVji.   ceremony  of  layug  en 

of  hands  by  a  bishop  in  the  admission  of 
baptised  persons  to  the  enjoyment  of 
Christian  privileges,  the  person  confirmed 
then  taking  upon  himself  the  Iwptismai 
vows  made  in  his  name^  It  is  practised 
in  the  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  Lntiieran 
and  English  churches.  In  other  Protes- 
tant churches  a  public  confession  of  faith 
before  the  first  communion  takes  the  place 
of  the  rite.  Confirmation  is  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Confiscation  ^S'^-Jr'S'n'SSWV, 

forfeited,  and  adjudging  to  the  public 
treasury,  the  goods  of  a  criminal  in  part 
punishment  of  a  crime. 

Conformable  (kon-'ojr'ma-bl),  in 
vrvuxv4,iuMvxv;  geoloay,  lying  in  par- 
allel or  nearly  parallel  planes,  and 
having  the  same  dip  and  chsinges  of  dip : 


Confonnsble  Strata  a  and  6,  UBOoaf..nn- 
ablastc. 

said  of  strata,  the  opposite  term  from 
unconformable. 

flnnfiirinR  (k(Hi-fash'yus),  or  Kono- 
l^OniUClUB  Vu-T8E  (sigiiifying,  'the 
teacher,  Kong'),  the  famous  ChineBe  sage, 
bom  about  550  B.o.  in  the  province  of 
Shantung,  then  belonging  in  part  to  the 
small  vassal  kingdom  of  Lu.  His  father, 
Shuhliang-heih,  who  was  of  royal  desceut. 
died  three  years  later,  and  the  boy  was 
reared  in  comparative  poverty  by  his 
mother,  Chingtsai.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  was  made  inspector  of  corn- 
markets,  at  nineteen  he  married,  and  after 
about  four  years  of  domesticity,  in  which 
a  son  and  two  daughters  were  bom  him, 
he  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher. 
In  517  B.C.  he  was  induced  by  two  meui- 
bera  of  one  of  the  principal  houses  in  Lu, 
who  had  joined  his  band  of  disciples,  to 
visit  the  capital  with  them,  where  he  had 
interviews  with  Lao-tze,  the  founder  of 
^ouism.  Though  tempwarily  driven 
from  Lu  to  Tri  by  a  revolution,  he  soon 
returned  thither  with  an  increasing  fol- 
lowing, and  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  was 
made  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Chung-too.  So  striking  a  reformatinn 
was  effected  by  him  that  be  was  chosen 


Crair^d'Elire 


Congo 


tot  higher  poata,  became  minister  of  crime, 
And  mth  the  aid  of  two  powerfal  maciplea 
elevated  the  state  of  Lu  to  a  leadins  posi- 
tion in  the  kingdom.  Its  marquis,  how* 
ever,  soon  after  gave  himself  up  to 
debauchery,  and  Confucius  became  a 
wanderer  in  many  states  for  thirteen 
years.  In  483  he  returned  to  Lu,  but 
would  not  take  office.  The  deaths  of  his 
favorite  disciples  Yen  Hwin  and  ^Tae-lu 
in  481  and  478  did  much  to  bring  about 
his  own,  which  took  place  in  the  latter 
year.  Confucius  left  no  work  detailing 
his  moral  and  social  system,  but  the  five 
canonical  books  of  Confucianism  are  the 
Yih-king,  the  8ku-king,  the  8hi-king,  the 
Le-king  and  the  Chun-taien,  with  which 
are  grouped  the  '  Four  Books,'  by  disciples 
of  Confadus,  the  Ta-keo  or  '  Great  Study,' 
the  OhuHff-Yunp  or  *  Invariable  Mean,' 
the  Tun-yu  or  Philosophical  Dialogues,' 
and  the  Hirtte,  written  by  Meng-tse  or 
Mendns.  The  teaching  of  Confudus  has 
had,  and  still  has,  an  immense  influence 
in  China,  though  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  founded  either  a  religion  or  a 
philosophy.  All  his  teachings  was  devoted 
to  practiod  morality  and  to  the  duties  of 
man  in  this  world  in  relation  to  his 
fellowmen;  in  it  was  summed  up  the 
wisdom  acquired  by  his  own  insight  and 
experience,  and  that  derived  from  the 
teaching  of  the  sages  of  antiquity.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  had  any  real  belief  in  a 
personal  god. 

Cong«  d'EUre  gj?-if  ^^^^^  ^ 

'  leave  to  elect.*  designates  the  sovereign's 
license  authorizing  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  a  vacant  see  In  England  to  proceed 
with  a  new  election.  ThouKh  nominally 
choosing  their  bishop,  yet  toe  dean  and 
chapter  are  bound  to  elect,  within  a 
certain  time,  such  person  as  the  crown 
shall  recommend,  otherwise  they  incur 
the  penalties  of  a  prem«ntre. 
ConSrer-eel  (kong'g*r),  a  genus  of 
^^  marine  eels  characterized 

by  a  long  dorsal  fin  beginning  near  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  immediately  above  the 
origin  of  the  pectoral  fins,  and  by  having 
the  upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower. 
The  best-known  member  of  this  genus  is 
the  Conger  vuI^Orif,  sometim(<8  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thigh,  frequently  attaining  a 
length  of  10  feet  and  more  than  100  lbs. 
in  weight  It  is  pale  brown  above,  gray- 
ish white  below,  with  whitish  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  fringed  with  black.  Its  flesh 
is  eaten,  bnt  is  somewhat  coarse. 

vvu^vsMvu  pj^^  simifies  an  excessive 
accumulation  of  blood  in  an  organ,  which 
thfrrby  becomes  disordered.  Among  the 
causes  of  congestion   are   the  different 
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periods  of  development  of  the  human 
body,  each  of  whi<^  rqide*  -  some 
particular  organ  onusnally  ac*  e:  dis- 
eased conditions ;  and  the  aoddt  al  exer- 
tions of  certain  organs.  Aga  a,  if  the 
current  of  blood  to  one  organ  is  checked 
the  blood  tends  to  accumulate  in  another ; 
and  the  vessels  which  bring  back  the 
blood  to  the  heart — that  is,  the  veins — 
are  sometimes  obstructed,  as  by  external 
pressure,  by  tumors,  etc.  Ck>ngestion 
sometimes  lasts  a  short  time  only ;  but  if 
not  early  cured,  and  its  return,  which 
would  otherwise  be  frequent,  prevented, 
it  is  only  the  beginning  of  other  diseases. 
Sometimes  it  terminates  in  bleeding, 
which  is  a  remedy  for  it;  sometimes  It 
increases  into  inflammation ;  sometimes  it 
becomes  a  chronic  disease,  that  is,  the 
blood  accumulates  for  a  long  time  and 
expands  the  veins,  the  expansion  becomes 

result 
a  market 
.  England,  Che- 
shire, in  a  deep  valley  on  the  Dane,  22 
miles  s.  of  Manchester.  It  has  cotton  and 
silk  manufactures,  the  latter  forming  the 
Pop.  (19U)  11.310. 
(kon-glom'er-ftt),  a 
term  applied  by  ge- 
consisting  mostly  of 
water-worn  pebbles  connected  together  by 
a  matrix  of  siliceous,  calcareous,  or  other 
cement,  often  called  also  plum-puiiinff 
atone. 

CamtO  (.^on'gH),  formerly  Zaibx,  one  of 
o  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  in 
Southern  Africa,  having  its  embouchnre 
in  the  South  Atlantic.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  was  known  to  the  Portuguese  in 
1485,  but  the  lower  part  of  its  course  was 
first  explored  by  an  English  expedition 
nnder  Captain  Tuckey,  which,  in  1816, 
ascended  it  for  about  172  miles.  In  1867, 
however,  Livingstone  discovered  a  con- 
siderable river  called  the  Chambezi,  rising 
in  the  Chibaltf  Hills,  and  having  followed 
it  to  I^ke  Bangweolo  traced  it  thence  as 
the  Luapula  to  Lake  Moero,  and  thence 
again  as  the  Lnalaba  to  Xyangwe.  From 
this  point  its  exploration  was  taken  up  in 
1876-77  by  Stanley,  who  proved  its 
identity  with  the  Congo.  It  carries  more 
water  to  the  ocean  than  the  Mississipoi, 
its  volume  being  next  to  thp.t  of  the 
Amazon.  Its  total  length  is  perhaps 
3000  miles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Aruwimi  and  the  Mobangi  from  the  right, 
and  the  Ikelemha  and  Kwa  from  the  left, 
whi<4  latter  represpnts  the  collected  wa- 
ters of  immense  rivers  from  the  south, 
snch  as  the  Kassai,  the  Kwango,  etc.  It 
is  navigable  for  about  110  miles  from  its 
mouth,  after  which  the  navigation  is  in- 
terrupted by  cataracts.    Be^  next  article. 


rAtiKuaa  lue  yeius,  ine  ezpaoi 
permanent  and  dropsy  may 
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Congo,  Belgian,  fSr^,Si"«J 

tlM  ttrvr  Ocwfo,  in  Booth  Otntral  Africa, 
•tntcUnc  by  a  find  of  narrow  neck  of 
territory  to  tbe  river**  month,  but  ex- 
panding Inland  ao  aa  to  oorer  an  immenae 
area,  ouinly  lying  aonth  of  the  river. 
The  obriona  advantagea  of  the  Congo  aa 
a  waterway  in  opening  np  the  continent 
led  to  the  formaaon  ai  BroMels  in  1878 
of  a  Comit6  «*'£tudea  dn  Hant  Congo, 
under  the  pat  onage  of  Leopold  II,  hav- 
ing aa  ita  aim  the  interuationalisation 
and  development  of  the  Congo  area. 
Undi*r  ita  auapicea  Stanley  returned  in 
1879  (aee  preceding  article)  to  open  np 
the  river  and  form  a  free  state  under  Eu- 
ropean auspices.  He  established  a  first 
station  at  Vivi,  the  limit  of  maritime 
navigation,  110  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
tbe  nver,  constructed  roads  past  the  Yel- 
lala  and  Idvingatone  cataracts,  and  hauled 
ataanierB  np  to  the  higher  reaches  of  the 
Congo,  whsi^f  in  1882  the  station  of  Leo- 
poldvllle  was  formed  on  Stanley  PooL  Of 
the  223  milM  between  Vivi  and  Leopold- 
villa  only  88  are  navigable  water;  but 
from  the  latter  station  to  Stanley  Falls 
tha  Congo  itself  is  continuously  navigable 
for  lOOO  miles,  to  which  its  great  affluents 
already  explored  add  no  fewer  than  5000 
miles  of  serviceable  waterway.  Above 
the  Stanley  Falls  station  (destroyed  by 
Arab  slave-dealers  in  November  1886)  the 
river  is  again  navigable  for  a  distance  of 
88S  miles  to  Nyangwe,  which  is  about 
1900  miles  from  the  Chambeci  sources. 
He  work  having  been  thus  initiated  by 
Stanley,  and  the  feasibility  of  the  project 
made  manifest,  the  association  in  1884-85 
entered  into  treaties  with  all  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  and  the  United  States  for 
the  recognition  of  its  sovereign  power. 
1^  boundariea  of  the  new  Congo  Fbee 
Statb  were  settled  at  the  same  time,  it 
being  agreed  that  the  basin  of  tbe  Congo 
and  its  tribntaries  should  be  tree  to  all 
nationa,  tha;  no  duties  should  be  levied 
on  imports,  and  that  the  slave  trade 
should  be  suppressed.  The  central  gov- 
ernment was  at  Brussds,  consisting  of 
tbe  King  of  Belgium  as  sovereign,  and 
three  departmental  chiefs.  Railways 
have  been  constructed  around  the  lower 
rapids  and  elsewhere  along  the  stream, 
so  that  there  is  now  continuous  com- 
munication by  rail  and  water  f.om  tbe 
river's  mo'.*:h  to  Kalengwe  Falls,  a  dis- 
tance of  2600  miles.  Rubber  is  the 
leading  commercial  product  of  tbe  state, 
coffee  and  cacao  are  sacoessfnily  grown, 
and  ivory,  copal  and  pahn  oil  and  ker- 
nela  are  of  tmnortanoe.  Tha  minerals 
Include  tin,  gold^_pIatinnm,  Iron,  coal 
•ai  pallaidbin.    Tlw  cmd  aspIottatiaB 


of  the  nativea  in  tbe  coUeetlon  of  rubber 
led  in  tba  early  tweatlstb  century  to  ib- 
dignant  protesn  from  travalers  and  oth- 
ers, and  in  1906  King  Leopold  transferred 
tlie  control  of  the  state  to  the  Belgian 
government  Various  reforms  have  sinct- 
been  authorised.  Area  estimated  at  920,- 
000  sq.  miles;  pop.  8,000,000  to  15.000,- 
000. 

CongregationaUsts  <,Vun°:£-'irf.*': 

or  lNDEPEin>cirT8.  The  distinctive  prin- 
ciple of  Congregational  polity  is  that 
every  congregation  is  entitled  '  to  elect  its 
own  officers,  to  moiiage  all  ii»  own  affairs, 
and  to  stand  independent  c",  and  irre- 
sponsible to,  all  authori^,  savinir  that 
only  of  the  Supreme  and  Divine  Head  of 
the  Church,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  Con- 
gregationalism denies  that  there  is  any 
authority  in  Scripture  for  uniting  the 
churches  of  a  nation  or  province  into  one 
corporation  to  be  ruled  by  bishops,  supe- 
rior to  the  pastors  of  particular  congre- 
ntions,  or  by  a  presbytery  or  synod. 
This  is  it  which  distinguishes  Congrega- 
tionalism from  Episcopacy  and  from 
Presbytery.  As  early  as  the  days  of 
Queen  Elisabeth  Independents,  at  Brown- 
ists,  as  they  were  also  named  after  Robert 
Browne,  were  numerous,  and  punishments 
of  banishment  and  even  death  were  in- 
flicted upon  some.  Finally,  large  numberx 
of  them  retired  to  Holland  ana  to  Amer- 
ica. By  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  16U2 
the  Independents  were  subjected  to  much 
suffering.  The  Revolution  of  1688.  and 
the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act  in  1081>. 
brought  them  relief.  Efforts  were  made 
about  this  time  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation between  them  and  the  English 
Presbyterians,  but  with  little  result  In 
17S0  certain  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and 
Independents  formed  themselves  into  a 
united  body,  under  the  name  of  the  Three 
Denominations.  The  Independents  are 
the  largest  dissentinc  body  in  England 
except  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

The  history  of  American  Congregation- 
alism in  its  early  years  is  practically  that 
of  the  origin  of  New  England,  beginning 
with  the  arrival  in  1620  of  the  first  group 
of  Puritans.  In  1643  the  four  congregn- 
tional  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
foruied  a  confederacy.  In  1^6  they 
founded  Harvard  College  to  provide  train- 
ing for  their  ministers,  and  ten  years  later 
missionary  work  was  begun  among  the 
Indians.  In  1914  there  were  in  tbo 
United  States  6100  churches  with  748.0<X) 
communicant  members. 

f!nTi<rr*aa  the  name  given  to  tht. 
VOUI^rcM,  le^slative  assembl/  of  the 
United  Stataa  of  America,  conafsting  of 


OoBgreMional  Apportionment 


Oc^ 


two  hooM*— «  Senate  and  a  Houm  of 
RepreaentatiTes.  The  Senate  conaiats  of 
two  mcmbera  elected  by  the  le^alatnre  of 
each  atate  for  a  period  of  six  years,  one- 
third  of  whom  are  elected  every  two 
years.  The  Repreaentatives  in  the  lower 
bouse  are  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states  every  two  years,  and  their 
number  varies  in  each  state  in  proportion 
to  the  population  as  determined  by  the 
decennial  census.  The  united  body  of 
senators  and  representatives  for  the  two 
years  during  which  the  representatives 
hold  their  seats  is  called  one  Congress. 
See  United  Statea. 

Congressional  Apportionment, 

the  number  of  people  appointed  by  act  of 
Congress  to  be  represented  by  one  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress.  The  number 
tixed  in  the  Constitution  was  30,000  with 
the  provision  that  each  State  should  have 
at  least  one  Representative.  This  num- 
ber was  increased  at  each  successive 
rensus,  in  order  that  the  membership  of 
the  House  should  not  become  unwieldily 
larxe.  The  successive  ratios  since  the 
formation  of  the  government  have  been 
ns  follows : 
1789-17M  based  on  the  ConetitutMi 


1792-1803  bsMid  on  Census  of 

1803-1813 

«• 

" 

181»-1823 

** 

•• 

1823-1833 

«• 

•• 

1833-1843 

•• 

•• 

1843-1863 

•• 

" 

1853-1863 

" 

" 

1863-1873 

•• 

(« 

1873-1883 

*• 

•• 

1883-1803 

■  « 

•« 

1893-11108 

•  « 

«• 

1903-1913 

•  « 

•• 

1913-1023 

«• 

•* 

1790, 
1800, 
1810. 
1820, 
1830, 
1840. 
1850. 


30,«l00 
33,000 
33,000 
35,000 
40,000 
47,700 
70,680 
93.420 


1860,  127,381 
1870.  131,825 
1880,  151,012 
1800,  178,001 
1000,  104,182 
lOia  211,877 
The  change  under  the  1910  census  in- 
ireases  the  membership  of  the  House  from 
■'iSB  to  436,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
which  were  admitted  in  1012,  each  being 
given  one  Representative. 

Congressional   Library    ^'^r 


im-al),  the  library  of  the  United  States 
<'ongre8s,  established  in  1800.  It  now 
inimbers  nearly  two  miUion  books  and 
iiamphlets,  exclusive  of  maps,  charts,  pbo- 
toffraphs,  etc.  Copies  of  every  work  pub- 
lished and  copyrighted  in  the  United 
States  must  be  sent  to  it,  and  it  contains 
large  numbers  of  duplicates.  In  1897  it 
was  removed  from  the  Capitol  to  a  mag- 
nificent building  erected  for  it  In  the 
vicinity. 

Congressman-at-large,   Se^ofSe 

Tnited  States  House  of  RepresentatlTea 
who  is  elected  by  the  voters  of  a  whole 
■Ute  instead  of  by  dittrlcta. 


OoBgwe  '^SS'h^lSfton 

1670,  educated  at  EUlksnay,  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Dablln.  from  which  h« 
entered  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  A 
novel  entitled  the  Inoognita,  onder  the 
pseudonym  of  Cleophil,  was  followed,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  by  hia  comadjr  of 
the  Old  Bookelor,  the  success  of  whidi 
procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Halifax,  who  made  him  a  oommiaaioner 
for  licensing  hackney-coachea ;  ao(«  after 
gave  him  a  place  in  the  pipe  oflka;  and 
finally  conferred  on  him  a  Tery  lacrattT* 
place  in  the  customs.  He  afterwards  i«- 
ceived  an  additional  sinecure  in  the  ap- 

5 ointment  of  secretary  to  the  iaUnd  of 
amaica.  His  next  play,  the  DouV» 
Dealer,  was  less  successful;  hb  third 
comedy.  Love  for  Love,  and  hia  trandy 
The  Mourning  Bride  (1679),  were  bo^ 
popular;  but  after  the  cold  reception  of 
his  Wag  of  the  World  in  1700,  he  ceaaed 
altogether  to  write  for  the  stage.  He, 
however,  continued  to  write  occasional 
verses  on  public  subjects;  and  in  1710 
published  a  coUection  of  his  plays  and 
poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  early 
patron,  Lord  Halifax,  to  whose  penoa 
and  party  he  remained  attached  in  aU 
fortunee.  He  died  in  1729.  Hia  plan 
belong  to  the  artificial  school  of  oon«^< 
which  aimed  rather  at  the  productfoB  of 
a  sustained  flow  of  wit  than  at  tiie  pre- 
cise delineation  of  character. 
Cnntnrmvm  ^^  Wiluam,  inventor  of 
VOngreYV,  the  Congreve  rocket,  was 
born  in  England  in  1772.  and  entered  tiw 
army,  from  which  he  retired  in  1816  wttk 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery 
and  entered  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
invented  the  rocket  aboat  ISOi.  It  waa 
first  used  in  active  henrice  in  the  attack 
onBoulogne,  1806,  and  on  Oopenhasm. 
1807.  He  took  out  patents  also  for  the 
manufacture  of  gnnpc.vder  and  of  bank' 
note  paper,  and  wrote  treatises  on  the 
mounting  of  naval  ordnance  and  on  the 
hydro-pneumatic  lock.  He  died  at  Ton- 
louse  in  1828. 

Congreve  Booket.     See  Boole*. 

Coni.     Sf  ^?*9  (k8'n§-«),  a  town  of 
v«*,     jjjjj^  j^y  capital  of  the  proT- 

««  of  Coni,  charmingly  situated  on 
a  his,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stura  and 
the  Gresso,  47  miles  a.  Turin.  IV>rmerly 
aU  merchandise  paastng  from  the  seaport 
of  Nice  to  Lombardy,  Switserland  and 
Germany  went  by  this  route,  but  the  rail- 
way haa  confined  its  trade  to  Turin  and 
neighboring  towns.  It  haa  mannfiictates 
of  silks  and  woolena.    Pop.  27.06Q. 


CoBie  Seotf oni 


Co]iJ«T«nuii 


poiaonona  principl*  of  Conium  ikacuMum  Imtm,  which  are  apread  out,  not  folded. 
(Bpotted  heiDlock),  nat  order  Umbelli-  and  fenerally  grouped  in  anch  a  manner 
fers.  It  exlato  in  all  parta  of  the  plant,  aa  to  form  a  eont  compoaed  of  a  greater 
but  eapecially  in  the  not  quite  ripe  aeed.  or  amaller  number  of  theae  learea,  of 
When  pure  it  ia  a  colorleaa,  oily  liquid,  which  only  a  portion  mar  be  fertile  and 
apecific  gravity  0.878,  changing  by  ex-  bear  ovulea.  The  diapoaition  of  the  OTules 
poaure  to  air  to  a  brown  fluid,  and  ulti-  in  relation  to  theae  acalea  permita  of 
mately  to  a  reeinoua,  bitter  maaa,  inaolu-  a  division  at  the  Conifer©  into  three  dis- 
ble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  tinct  families  or  tribea.  In  the  Cupre$- 
when  purified  yielding  a  Jelly  with  a  linea,  which  include  the  Juniper,  cypress, 
butyric  odor.  It  has  a  nauseous  taste  etc.,  the  cones  are  formed  of  aimple  acalee. 
and  very  disagreeable  odor,  sharp  and  oach  of  which  bears  towards  the  baae  of 
choking  when  strong,  but  in  small  quan-  ita  superior  surface  the  ovulea  erect  and 
tity  like  the  odor  of  mice.  It  is  exceed-  sessile.  The  second  family,  Ahietineo'. 
ingly  poisonous,  appearing  to  cause  death  has,  in  place  of  simple  scales,  acale« 
by  inducing  paralysis  of  the  musclea  used  actually  double  or  formed  of  two  parts ; 
in  respiratton.  It  is  antispaamodic  and  the  lower  one  usually,  designated  the 
relaxant.  bract;  the  other  bearing  at  ita  base  thp 

r<A«i4A  flan^-iAvta  (kon'ik),  three  ovules  reversed.  This  family  lnclud<>8 
LOniO  sections  „,rve8,  the  hyper-  the  pines,  firs  and  larchet,  the  arau- 
bola,  the  parabola,  and  the  ellipse,  so  cariaa,  wellingtonlaa,  dammaraa,  etc.  In 
called  because  they  are  formed  by  the  these  two  familiea  the  ovulea  are  com- 
interaection  of  the  surface  of  a  cone  with  pletely  covered  by  the  acalea  whkh  oon- 
planea  that  cut  the  cone  in  various  dl-  stlfnte  the  cones,  which  unite  after  fecun- 
rections.  If  the  cutting-plane  be  parallel  dation  and  enclose  the  Med  till  their 
to  the  axis  the  curve  formed  is  the  maturity.  In  the  Taminta,  whidi  con- 
hyperbola  (1)  ;  if  parallel  to  the  alope  stitnte  the  third  family,  the  acalea  ar<> 
of  the  cone  the  curve  is  a  parabola  (2)  ;  short,  imperfect,  and  partly  atertle,  and 

neither  cover  the  ovules  at  the  period  of 
fecundation  nor  at  that  of  maturation. 
The  ovulea  are  nanally  set  in  the  same 
manner  aa  in  the  UupreaitMm.  The 
yew.  the  gineko,  etc.,  belong  to  thiti 
family.  The  Conifer©  are  found  In  larsre 
forests  in  the  north  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  are  of  great  importance  as 
timber  trees.  Thev  abound  alao  in 
resinoua  juices  and  yield  turpentine, 
pitch,  tar.  succinic  add,  etc.  The  leaven 
are  nanally  alternate,  and  awl  or  needle 
shaped,  the  naked  flowen  are  monoEcions 
orjuteaovia,  the  male  flowers  belnjr  in 
deddnous  catkins,  the  female  in  cones. 
Goniine    (kCnl-ln).    See  Conia. 


Coale  Seetkma. 
if  passing  through  both  aides  of  the  cone 
obliquely  the  section  is  an  ellipse    (3). 
A  section  perpendicular  to   the  axis  of 


Conirostres  ^^5:'^-'°*'***"^'viJL  "'" 

*'"*"*"  mthology,  a  subdivision 


the  cone  forma  a  cirde  (4),  which  may  ",' jSit  ^'j^"  l^^!!!!  °'  Pf^»",  con- 
alao  be  considered  one  of  the  conic  sec-  f^J''  ThfTS  k^^n'  L!J^*' -^"'th! 

?r-ritei'rSS'(5t'^^  ''~"'^'  *'''  i^"'-'  tiSJ'finX'-mroiradffl'Lht 
apex^yeaa  mangle  (B).  .u.  "'^«*»'    bullfineh^a,   croaabilhC  atarlings, 

Conidia    < Sy,^ 7„) -^i",  ^->^l  t«  crows  and  bird,  of  paradiae 

and  fmigi,  aa  in  the  potato-blight.  ConifiVerftm   ^kon-Je-ver-um'),  a  town 

ConifeWB    ^.'tf;°ihf;^iii««  ^»°n»Vnr-i'  ^®"J**®'^'"    of  Hindustan  'presid^n- 

««i»r    nf    »v,^«in»^n„-    «nL«.     thi  ^^    «'    Madras,    district    of    dhlnglepnt. 

order    of    gymnospermoua    exogena,    the  it  stands  in  a  v«llev,  is  Irregolarly  b«nt. 

^'±±^^''^'1Z1^J^}'±.':^'"^.^.  «°<i  («>n>  5  to  6  miiea  long.  TJJsses^e, 


shnn 


the  manner  in  which  the  ovules,  not  en-  two  famona  nairrwh.  !i^)iiilLV^  ^Jtv^ 
closed  in  an  ovary,  reodve  dir^Uy  the  wd  s1^  mS  tvJlnlT.wSt!^  .^  In.tiv 
action  of  the^polfen  without  the  inter-  BShmI5;T^i  «?»!."%"«. SIT  #^^^^^^^ 
Tentton  of  a  stigma.  The  ovules  In  theae  Ro"th  •  To  KS  ^m^ajST^^  L\t 
plant,  are  borne  on  «»le.  or  modified  Cotton.  ."  Sna^rSrVthS  towi 


Coajiigal  Bights 


CoBiMetieiit 


in  wbidi  tb»n  is  a  large  Free  Cborch  of 
Scotland   miMion  achool.     Pop.   46,164. 

Conjugal  Bight!  i.^-'fr,>f,i? 

which  husband  and  wife  have  to  each 
other'p  society,  comfort  and  affection. 

Conjimction  i?.r„in''iSSn^<;i=tiS 

indedinable  particle  senrinc  to  unite 
words,  sentences,  or  clauses  of  a  sentence, 
and  indicating  their  relation  to  one  an- 
other. They  are  classifiable  into  two 
main  groups:  (1)  Coordinating  conjunc- 
tions, joining  independent  proposiuons, 
and  subdivisible  into  copulative,  disjunc- 
tive,  adversative  and  illative  conjonc* 
tions.  (2)  Subordinating  conjnnctiona, 
linking  a  dependent  or  modifying  clause 
to  the  principal  sentence. 
Conjunction,  •i»j*-t'^-omy.  the  go- 

heavenly  bodies,  sudi  as  two  planets,  or 
the  sun  and  a  planet,  when  they  have  the 
same  longitude  (are  in  the  same  direction 
from  the  earth).  When  it  is  simply  said 
that  a  planet  is  tn  conjunction,  con- 
junction with  the  sun  is  to  be  understood. 
Superior  conjunction  and  inferior  con- 
junction p.re  terms  used  of  the  planets 
whose  orbits  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than 
that  of  the  earth,  according  las  the  sun 
is  iMtween  ns  and  them  or  they  between 
us  and  the  sun. 

Conjnnctiva  (i«>n-Junk-«'v«).  ^ths 

J  "•"WW  mucous  membrane 
which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye- 
lids and  is  continued  over  the  forepart  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Gonkline  (ko^kling).  Roscoe,  law- 
*  year,  orator  and  political 
leader,  bom  at  Albany,  New  York,  1829 ; 
died  in  Utica  in  1888.  He  was  in  Con- 
gress 1869-63  and  1866-67,  and  United 
States  Senator  1867-81,  when  he  angrily 
resigned  on  account  of  disagreement  with 
President  Garfield  on  the  question  of 
political  appointments  to  office. 

Connansrllt  <^on'n«t),  the  smallest 
wvMuwu^uw    ^j  ^jjg  jjjyj,  provinces  of 

Ireland,  situated  between  IJeinster  and 
the  Atlantic ;  area,  6862  square  miles :  Its 
west  coast  is  much  broken  up  by  nu- 
merous bays  and  inlets,  and  is  thickly 
Htudded  with  islands.  The  (central  parts 
are  comparatively  level  and  of  limestone 
formation,  whfle  the  surrounding  and 
picturesque  mountains  are  formed  of 
Rtandstope,  clay-slate,  granite  and  quarti. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  province  is  bog, 
and.  generally.  It  Is  the  least  fertile  of 
all  the  provinces.  It  is  divided  into  five 
counties— Oalway,  Mayo,  Roscommon, 
lieitrim  and  Sligo.  Pop.  646,982. 
GaniiAiKrYit    Axtnvn  Wiujak  Pat* 

wonnangni,  „^  aiotw,  dt»  «, 


an  English  statesman,  the  third  son  of 
Qneen  Victoria,  bom  in  18B0.  He  was 
trained  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  and  received  his  commission  in 
1868.  His  promotion  was  rapid.  In  1879 
he  married  Princess  Louise  Margaret  of  ' 
Prassia.  In  1906  he  was  made  personal 
•ide-de-camp  to  Edward  YII,  and  In  1910 
opened  the  first  parliament  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  In  l9ll  be  succeeded 
Earl  Grey  as  Govemor-(3eneml  of  Can- 
ada. The  democracy  of  his  rigime  gave 
him  wide  popularity. 

flnnnMinf  (kon-e-ftf),  a  town  of  Ash- 
l/OnneaUl  \abula  Co.,  OUo,  on  Lake 
Erie,  68  miles  n.  b.  of  Cleveland.  It  baa 
a  good  harbor  and  is  a  big  ore  port  There 
are  manufactures  of  iron,  leather,  tin- 
plate,  etc.    Pop.  8319. 

Connecticut  i^-ifeT'^iiiai'^SS 

west  branch  of  which  forms  by  treaty  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  lat  45*  IT.  It  rises  on  the 
north  border  of  New  Hampshire;  forma 
the  boundary  between  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  passes  through  the  west  part 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  central  part  of 
Connecticut,  and  falls  into  Lona  Island 
Sound.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  draw- 
ing from  8  to  10  feet  for  about  800  mUea 
from  its  mouth,  subsidiary  canals,  how- 
ever, bdng  required  above  Hartford; 
total  length,  450  miles.  . 
rnn  TiAAfinnt  o°«  o'  the  thirte«i 
V*OIineCUCUl,     original  States  of  tiM 

American  Uni<Hi ;  bounded  by  New  Tork, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  a  id  Lone 
Island  Sound ;  length,  east  to  west,  aboot 
96  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  north  to  scnth, 
about  72  miles :  area.  4990  sq.  mike.  It 
contains  several  distinct  ranges  of  hills, 
but  none  of  them  have  any  great  eleva- 
tion. Its  principal  river  is  the  Connecti- 
cut, which  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  coast  is  indented  with 
numerous  bays  and  creeks,  which  furnish 
many  harbors.  Its  mineral  resources  are 
not  extensive,  but  include  iron,  tungsten 
and  porcelain-clay.  Lime  is  produced  in 
large  quantities,  and  there  is  abundance 
of  building-stone.  The  soil  is  in  general 
better  suited  for  grasing  than  tillage, 
abounding  in  fine  meadows.  But  where 
agriculture  is  practised  there  are  ample 
crops  of  hay,  tobacco,  com,  rye,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  etc. ;  and  fruits, 
particularly  apples,  flourish.  The  manu- 
factures consist  chiefly  of  voolen,  cot- 
ton and  silk  goods,  metal  goods,  pap^r, 
clocks,  bats  and  caps,  leather  goods, 
pottery-ware,  glass  and  machinery, 
firearms,  sewing  machines,  soap,  can- 
dles, bricks,  automobiles,  etc.  The  prin- 
cipal    exports    consist    of    agricnltoral 


OogUMUirtilt 


tanafniaitj 


Rfw    xont  AM   S<WtOBi  JRR  tMM  W  m 


eouUerabk  eoMdof  trtdt.  aod  «  kqp 
MBOnnt  of  toanan  «nnfM  la  tkt  eod- 
IUmrIm.    Fisb-ciutan  bm  recdfd 


dal  atteatioB,  11M117  millloiw  of  uM 
<rr«  and  yoang  Mlmoa  haTing  been  latro- 
dnrad  into  tn«  riven.  The  anmber  of 
niJea  of  railway  in  operation  is  over 
1000.  Tb«  chief  edncational  inatitution 
is  Tale  CoUege,  one  of  the  moet  cele- 
brated in  the  Btatea.  Connecticut  is 
divided  .into  ei^t  counties ;  the  seat  of 

ioraniment  is  Hartford.  The  State  at 
rst  consisted  of  two  colonies — Connecti- 
cut.  with  its  seat  of  government  at  Hart- 
ford; and  New  Haven,  with  capital  of 
tane  name.  Connecticut  was  settled  in 
1688  by  emigrants  from  Mi.88achusett8, 
Hartford  was  setUed  by  English  in  1635. 
the  Dotch  having  previously  built  a  fort 
tbw*.  ne  cok>ny  of  New  Haven  was 
settiad  by  English  in  1688,  and  the  two 
cdooiaa  were  anited  under  the  name  of 
Coaaeeticut,  ia  IWfi.    Pop.  1,114,756. 

wv»u«M«vu«v  fayette  Com  Pennsyl- 
vania. B7  Bi9es  B.  a.  r  of  Pittsbnnpi. 
Its  maannctnre  of  coke  is  the  largest  in 
the  United  States :  also  has  iron  and  va- 
riooa  other  manufactures,     ron.  12346. 

Connemara  ^  °  °"^  ti!°  JC™**  ,\^^ 

wwauA«ua««w  g^y,  ^f  |j,g  Oceau'),  a 
boggy  and  monntainoos  district  occupying 
the  west  portion  of  County  Oalway,  Ire- 
land ;  about  80  miles  in  length  and  15  to 
20  miles  in  breadth.  Its  coasts  are  very 
broken,  and  there  are  numerous  smaU 
lakes.  It  is  subdivided  into  Connemara 
proper  in  the  west,  Jar<:3onnaucht  in 
the  south,  and  Joyce  country  in  the 
north. 

Conning  Tower,  S?e*r '?  ZiS^ 


bf  denated  the  Bpvtaa  admiral,  Pisaader 
of  l^iMus,  aad  ia  808  rttamad  to  Athaaa 
to  reatora  tba  walla  aad  fortUcatioas. 

22  milea  a.  w.  of  BiduBoad.  AntomobOea. 
wagona,  caniagea,  apriaga  uOaa,  lamps, 
ate,,  are  prodnoad.  Pop^  UyOOOl 
CrOnoneit  (koatTtwsatl. k  feudallaw, 
wvw|w«««  ^  g^j^^  applied  to  purdiasc 
or  any  other  meana  of  acquiring  property 
than  by  the  common  coarse  of  inheritance. 
Conrad  I  (kon'rad).  King  of  Oen 
U>Iiraa  X  )^^  (dil-OlS) ;  died  De- 
cember 23,  018.  Duripg  his  reign  the 
country  was  invaded  by  the  I  .^nea,  Blavb 
and  Magyars,  and  he  was  constantly  at 
war  with  his  own  subjects. 

Conrad  n.****'  ^'^^''  ¥*»«  •'  o«'; 

wwAMM  a^i  nuiny  ,n^  Emperor  of 
the  Romans,  reigned  from  1024  to  1039. 
and  is  regarded  aa  the  true  founder  of 
the  Franconian  or  Salic  line.  On  his 
election  he  proclaimed  a  6od*«  Truce  in 
order  to  attempt  certain  reforma  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  his  attention  waa  too  dis- 
tracted between  Italy  and  Oermaay  for 
him  to  do  more  than  repress  some  of  the 
more  marked  evils  of  the  feudal  aystem. 

Conrad  m,   SSL^/ gjr&^tJ 

1152,  waa  the  founder  of  tiw  Suabian 
dynasty  af  Hohenstaufen.  Dorinf  the 
strugfle  with  his  rival  Henry  tba  Proud, 
the  factiona  of  Ouelf  and  Ohibelino. 
named  from  the  war<ries  of  the  respec- 
tive parties,  came  into  existence.  Con- 
tid,  persuaded  by  St  Bernard,  took  part 
IB  the  second  crusade,  from  1147  to  1140. 
His  marriage  with  a  Greek  princess  led 
to  his  adoption  of  the  double-headed  eaglo. 
He  was  succeeded  bv  his  nephew  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa. 


aUn,  in  which  the  commander  may  stand 

during   a    raval   engagemeut,    and    from 

which  ^  can  direct  the  uovements  of  fU««ftJ    JosBpn.  an  Engjish   novelist. 

sUp  and  men.     It  has  openings  through  vwurwu,  ,,^,^  j^  poj^^^  j^  jgg^  ^^^ 

which  the  enemyVshipa  can  be  seen.    _. .  naturalised  in  Britain.    His  parents  were 

implicated  in  the  Polish  uprising  of  IStti. 
Conrad  took  to  the  sea  ana  sail^  all  over 
the  world,  embodying  his  experience  in  bin 
story.  Youth  (19(B).  His  other  works 
include  Almatnr't  Fotty  (1895),  Tdlet  of 
Unrest  (1898),  'Ticto*  Lat%d  and  Sea 
(1012)  and  ii  Personal  Beoord  (1913). 

vv<uKM*«  dinal  and  wime  minister  of 
Pjope  PiuB  VII.  bom  in  1757;  died  in 
1824.  He  concluded  the  famoua  concor- 
dat with  Napoleon  in  1801. 


Conoid  (k6'noid),  in  geometry,  a  solid 
wuwAu  fornied  by  the  revolution  of  a 
conie  section  about  its  axis.  Thus  the 
soUd  resulting  from  a  parabola  is  a  par- 
abol .  conoid  or  paraboloid;  if  a  hyper- 
bola, a  hyperbolic  conoid  or  hyperboloid, 
etc. 

t*jmeat  (kS'non),  an  Athenian  who 
*«'*»*'"  had  the  command  of  a  fleet  ia 
418  B.C.  to  prevent  the  Corinthians  from 
relieving  Syraensa  then  at  war  with 
Athaaa,  aad  who,  after  varlona  servleea, 
•aeeeaded  AldUadea  la  406.  Whea.  the 
AAeaiia  flaat  wta  mqtrM  and  AtiMaa 
uf  I^iMoar  ta  406,   Cobob 


CoMangninity  S2";3.-§irS''-^' 

tout  dMcaadadfrooi  the  lame  ancestor. 


OoBsoienoe 


It  b  al^  fimtl  or  eoIl«t«tl--]iiiNa 
totWfM  fttter  ud  Mm.  fruidfatlMr  and 
cmadwB,  and  Hi  p«non»  intlM  diMct 
DM  of  anoMtry  and  dewent,  from  oB« 
ABotbtr;  collateral  between  brothen, 
oooaiiia,  and  other  klnnnen  deacendea 
frooi  a  oommon  anceator,  but  not  from 
on«  another. 

ConMienoe  S°'i;tS!' o?'^m^i^! 

tion  of  facolties,  which  deddea  oo  the 
rifbtneM  and  wrongneM  of  actlona; 
otberwiw  called  the  Moral  Bente.  Whe- 
wril  definea  it  aa  'the  reaaon,  employed 
about  queations  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
acconpanled  with  the  sentlmenta  of  ap- 
probanon  and  cundemnation,  which,  by 
tha  nature  of  man,  cling  inextricably  to 
hia  apprehension  of  right  or  wrong.'  See 
filMca. 

wjMVAvuvo  ^emish  novelist,  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1812;  died  in  188a  Haying 
educated  himself,  he  taught  for  a  riiort 
time  in  a  school,  and  then  serred  in  the 
army  for  six  years.  He  was  for  a  time 
tutor  in  Flemish  to  the  royal  princes, 
and  fh>m  1868  conservator  of  the  Wierts 
Museum  at  Brussels.  His  norela,  some 
of  whidi  have  been  tran^ted  into  Eng- 
lish, ar«  partly  based  on  the  history  of  hL( 
orantey,  partly  pictorea  of  ereryday 
Flemiab  life.  They  include  The  Lion  of 
Flamien;  Jmkoh  van  ArteveUe;  Batavia; 
Wooimt  Clmra;  Blind  Rota;  The  Poor 
Ifohleman;  The  Toung  Doctor i  Maternal 
Lova,  etc.     He  also  wrote  a  Hittory  of 

CoiUOiOllineBS  ^kon'^hua-nea),  a  term 
vv«u>v«viMui#B0  ^g^     jjj    various 

senaea.  most  commonly  perhapa  to  denote 
the  mind's  knowledge  or  cognisance  of  its 
own  actiim. 

CoMoription  aiSfi^^^SSU'bi! 

tanta  of  a  country  capable  of  baaring 
arms,  by  a  comoulaory  levy,  at  the 
pleaaore  of  the  government,  being  thus 
distinguished  from  raeruttinff,  or  volun- 
tary anUstment  Tha  word  and  the 
system  were  both  Introduced  Into  France 
in  1706  by  a  law  which  declared  that 
every  Frenchman  waa  a  aoldier,  and 
bound  to  defend  the  country  when  in 
danger.  Excepting  in  times  of  danger  it 
provided  that  the  army  should  be  formed 
nj  voluntary  enrolment  or  by  eanaerip- 
ttoH.  The  conacription  included  all 
rTenchmen  from  twenty  yearn  of  aga 
rumplete  to  twmty-fivo  ycara  complete. 
On  the  restoration  of  tiia  Boorbona  oon- 
•crlption  waa  abolished.  It  waa.  how- 
ler, reCnaeted,  and  oontinnad  nroagfa 
the  BecMid  Emigre  to  form  tiia  aoda  ot 
NcndtaaBt  fa  ntaoa.    Aa  army  UU, 


ConMqiiMitial  DtmagM 


^^  by  tha  Mational  ibanbly  in  1872. 
•flrmad  tha  ooivataal  UabUity  to  eon- 
aeription,  with  eotaia  axanpoons.  The 
Pruaaian  conMcripdoa  law  of  1806  par- 
mltted  no  exemptkma ;  it  waa  ntendad  to 
all  Germany  and  beeama  a  pot(»t  factor 
in  the  l<>aneo-Prussian  war,  1870.  The 
aystem  waa  abolished  in  Oennany  hy  tha 
peace  treaty  of  1919.  Similarly  Anatria, 
which  had  enforced  conscription,  wa!« 
compelled  by  the  treaty  of  1919  to  abolish 
universal  compulsory  service.  Under  the 
Buasian  law  of  18T2  all  men  of  twenty- 
one  years  were  compelled  to  aerve  in  the 
army  six  years.  Italy  and  Switaerland 
and  most  of  the  other  coontriea  of  Karapa 
have  adopted  conseripti<m.  The  outstand- 
ing exceptimi  was  Great  Britain,  whidL 
prior  to  the  war  of  1914-18.  had  fought  all 
her  battles  with  volunteer  troopa.  In  the 
atress  of  the  Great  War  she  waa  compelled 
to  forego  her  volunteer  policy,  and  on  May 
24,  1010,  enacted  a  conscription  law  eaU- 
ing  all  men  between  the  agea  of  18  and  41 
to  the  colors.  This  law  was  not  apidied 
to  Ireland.  Canada  adopted  conscription 
August  29,  1017,  calling  to  the  colors  aU 
men  bi>twi-n  tlie  ages  of  20  and  4G.  Tha 
afcc  limit  whh  lowered  to  10  in  Hay.  1918. 
Canada  raim-d  a  volunteer  army  of  406.- 
984,  addinfc  only  83,355  by  the  draft 
Australia  refuMHl  to  adopt  eonaeriptioa. 

In  the  United  Statea  eonacriptMO  waa 
resorted  to  on  several  occasions  dniinc  ^ia 
Civil  war.  Again  in  1917,  foUowing  tha 
declaration  of  war  with  Germany,  tha 
United  States  pawned  the  Selective  Barvlea 
Law  on  May  19,  calling  for  the  re^atra- 
tion  of  all  males  in  the  United  Statea  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  30  yeara.  Hmdf 
10,000,000  Americana  regiatared  on  June 
6.  A  second  registration,  one  year  later 
(June  5. .1918,  and  August  24,  1918).  in- 
cluded those  who  had  become  Zl  reara  old 
since  the  first  rcfistration.  A  thihl  regie- 
tration  (Sept.  12, 1918)  extended  the  age 
lindta  downward  to  18  and  upward  to  45. 
The  total  number  registered  waa  24JiS4,' 
021 ;  number  indoeted  to  Nov.  11,  1018. 
2,810,296.  In  round  numbers  4.000.000 
men  served  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
Statea  during  the  European  war  (q.  v.). 

Coiuecration  SSlSSS^'W'is 

tain  rites  or  ceremoniea  of  a  peraon  or 
thing  to  the  service  oi  God;  aapedally 
(1)  the  ordination  of  a  Usliop  or  ardi- 
bishop ;  (2)  the  dedication  of  a  diurch  to 
Ood's  servi^  performed  by  a  Ui^p ;  (S) 
the  act  of  the  prieat  in  cdehrating  tta 
eneharist. 

Conieqnential  Damage!  (J^;^ 


ahal).  la  law,  are  such  loasM  or 
■a  aiiaa  oat  of  a  maa'a  act.  ftor  wl 


Ooiitr?«tioii  of  iMigy 


OraMrfftiory 


to  •  laadaoMatel  prladph  la 
k«1b  aMWvnbU  If  ht  oooM  h«T« 


Tb*  niM  kw  appUM  to 

nUwurt  Md  eorpontioiM  ftaonUy,  m 
dotamaaod  In  naaMrona  eama. 

Comexration  of  Energy.  S^^** 
CoBforvation  of  HatoralBo- 

•onrAM.  ^*  f***  sod  bctdhM  WMto 
■*'"*''•■•  of  th«  ntoisiTO  natural 
tnaaana  of  tbo  Uaitod  BUtea,  aapecially 
Iko  foroats,  baa  kd  within  recent  yaara  to 
ft  ooneartad  action  for  tiieir  conaerration 
f6r  ^  benefit  of  fntura  gcnerationa. 
fn*  wat  national  morement  in  tbia  direc* 
tioo  waa  made  by  Preaident  Rooaevelt  In 
1906,  wben  ho  called  a  conTention  of 
State  goremora  to  conaider  wliat  conld 
be  dona  for  tbo  preaerration  of  our  great 
natural  wealtb.  Tba  reault  of  tbia  move- 
■wnt  waa  tbe  formation  of  a  National 
Ooaaarratliui  Commiaaion.  under  the 
chalrmaaahip  of  Ulfford  Pincbot,  cbief- 
foraater.  to  take  maaaarea  for  tbia  pur- 
poae.  In  Decnnber,  190&  Canada  and 
Mexico  wwe  lavited  to  take  p»t  in  tbe 
norement;  and  In  Febmary,  1909,  lettera 
wwe  aent  to  45  nationa,  inTitint  their 
coBcnrrenee  with  tba  idea  of  caUioc  a 
Woiid  Conaerration  Conference  to  con- 
aider  In  what  way  tbe  Taat  natural  re- 
aonrcea  of  tba  world  couid  beat  be  eon- 
•erred  for  man'a  benefit  Stepa  for  the 
preaenratlon  and  Judiciona  handling  of  the 
American  foreata  had  previoualy  been 
taken,  by  tbe  withdrawal  of  public  foreat 
areaa  from  exploitation  and  their  con- 
vardon  into  national  foreata,  tlie  total 
area  thoa  witibdrawn  to  July  1,  1914. 
being  186,821,202  acrea.  A  Bureau  of 
Vorwtry  waa  created  in  1905,  baring 
coDtrol  of  theao  great  wooded  reierrea. 
At  preaent  theae  foreata  yield  an  annual 
timber  crop  worth  on  the  ground  about 

80,000,000,  and  fumiah  forage  for  cat- 
I,  horsea,  abeep  and  goata  worth  aa 
modi  mora  to  Weatem  atockmen,  while 
thdr  yielding  valuo  la  increasing  instead 
of  dimiadabing.  la  addition  are  State 
foreata  ajnregating  aeveral  millions  of 
acrea,  yielding  a  profitable  lumber  aupply 
and  conaerring  tne  beadwatera  of  many 
atreama.  Tkeat  watera  are  being  krgely 
ntiUxed  In  tbe  Weat,  by  the  building  of 
irrigation  dama,  for  tbe  development  Into 
ferttle  farming  landa  of  vast  tracta  of 
formerly  arid  and  barren  aoila.  Conaer- 
Tation  baa  also  been  extended  to  atreama 
yielding  water-power,  which  haye  been 
widely  withdrawn  from  private  exploita- 
tion and  retained  aa  government  proper- 
^  for  the  future  benefit  of  tbe  people  at 
iarga.  Bimikr  atepa  have  been  taken  In 
j|i|Hd  to  tba  great  area  of  coal  Itndl  (ft 


Oa  waatara  govMOMBt  donaln,  Indnd- 
lag  tba  astmhra  cot:  hada  dlacorered 
liTAlaaka.  TbaM  hava  baas  withdrawn 
from  privato  naa,  with  th^  axpaetation 
that  they  can  be  handle  in  a  way  to 
yield  ft  urge  income  to  the  govammettt 
and  thua  be  made  a  aource  of  national 
agpandixement  In  1910  Prealdant 
TMt  withdrew  from  aettlement,  under  an 
act  of  Congreaa  of  that  year.  48,068^ 
acrea  of  pubUc  landa,  of  which  86,078,- 
164  were  coal  ritea  (not  including  the 
coal  landa  v^ithdrawn  In  Alaaka),  the 
othera  petrolanm.  phoapbata  and  water- 
power  aitea.  Whfle  taaaa  may  ba  re- 
opened to  aettlement,  It  will  be  wlUi  the 
provision  that  tbe  ownerabip  of  aettlera 
will  be  confined  to  tbe  aurface,  tbe  min- 
eral depoaita  underground  being  reaerved 
for  national  oaa. 

r!Aiia»rvfttiir«fl  Q^  o  nnrtr'va-tlvi).  In 
ViOIUeTYaUYeS  brftlab    poUtica    the 

party  that  aubatantUUy  correaponda  to 
what  need  to  be  the  Tory  party,  takipg 
the  oppoaite  aide  to  tba  IMermU.  The 
name  came  Into  uae  about  tbe  time  of  the 

Sassing  of  the  Beform  Act  of  1832  and 
I  often  used  aa  implying  greater  enlight- 
enment or  liberality  than  Tort. 

Comervatory  ^i^r&ln'^^h^. 

European  continent  to  a  ayatematic 
acho<d  of  musical  instruction.  Conaerva- 
torica  were  originally  benevolent  eatabliah- 
menta  attached  to  boapitala,  or  other  char- 
itable or  reliciona  inatitutiona.  In  Naplea 
there  were  formerly  three  conservatories 
for  boys;  In  Venice  four  for  girls; 
the  Neapolitan  group  being  reduced  in 
1818  to  a  ainue  eatabiishment  under 
the  name  Boyal  College  of  Music.  In 
Milan  a  conservatory  waa  estabiiabed  in 
1808.  In  France  tbe  musical  school 
established  in  connection  with  the  Op^ra 
received  ita  final  organiaatiMi  in  1796 
under  the  name  of^  Contervatoirt  de 
mutique.  Among  ita  teachers  have  been 
M«hul,  Cherubinl,  Qr«try,  Boieldicu,  etc. 
The  Conservatorinm,  founded  at  LeipsiK 
in  1842  under  the  auspices  of  Mendela- 
aobn,  la  perhaps  the  most  influential  in 
Germany,  though  of  kte  years  other 
schools  have  pressed  closely  upon  it. 
Inatitutiona  of  tbe  same  description  exist 
In  Waraaw,  Prague,  Munich,  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  and  the  term  baa  been  adopted  in 
the  United  Statea  and  the  Britiah  do- 
miniona. 

Conservatory,  Jj^f^AUT 

gardenera  to  plant-housea,  in  which  the 
planta  are  raised  in  a  bed  or  Iwrdet 
without  tlie  use  of  pots,  the  building  be- 
ing frequently  attached  to  a  manaion. 
Tof  prutcipk*  of  their  conatruction  are 


OoBMnrt 

la  all  nspacta  tiit  wmt  u  tor  tk«  . 

bouM,  with  tht  liiifle  differcnc*  tliat  tb* 
planta  an  in  Um  fr««  ■oil,  and  grow 
irom  tht  flomr  instead  of  twine  in  pota 
placed  on  alielvaa  or  itaces.  Thla  diatinC' 
tion,  liowever,  ia  often  diaregarded,  *  con- 
Mervatorjr '  bcinf  reitricted  to  the  private 
hothouae. 

ConMrVA  (lu>B'*«rv),  a  form  ot  medi- 
VOOWrYC  ging  Jo  vhich  llowera, 
herba,  frulta,  roots,  arc  preserved  as 
ni>arly  as  possible  in  their  natural  fresh 
Ntate. 

ConihoJlOOkeil  (/•"»-»»'«:h«vk'en),  a 
vwuNAwuvwavM  ^^,y,Jy  ^yf  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  Scboylkill  River,  13  miles 
N.  w.  of  Pbiladelpuia.  It  has  Iron  manu- 
factories, woolen  and  cotton  mills,  and 
other  industriea.     Pop.  7480. 

Conuderation  \i'«n-«w-*'-ft'»»>un),  in 

wwuMu««nMWM  jg^^  jijg  reaaon  or 
■uustantial  ground  which  induces  a  party 
to  enter  into  a  contract;  the  equivalent 
for  something  given,  done,  or  suffered.  It 
may  be  either  expressed  or  implied,  that 
is,  where  Justice  requires  it  and  the  law 
implies  it. 

Consignment  <i"nffi''S^'w'^h?c^^ 

meana  either  the  sending  of  goods  to  a 
factor  or  agent  for  sale,  or  the  goods  ho 
sent  The  term  is  chiefly  used  in  relation 
to  foreign  trade.  The  receivera  of  con- 
signments have  usually  to  keep  magazines 
and  stores,  for  the  use  of  which  their 
consigners  are  charged.  The  profita  of 
a  consigning  agency  often  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  occasionally  larger  but 
much  leaa  aafe  profits  of  original  ven- 
tures. The  consigning  trade  ia  protected 
by  apedal  laws,  in  most  countries  a 
consigner  can  claim  his  goods  and  collect 
all  outatanding  debts  for  goods  sold  on 
his  account  by  a  conaignee  who  has  sus- 
pended payment 

Conaistorv  (kon'sis-tor-l).  the  high- 
uoouBMiry  ^j  oooncil  of  state  in 
the  papal  government  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  court  of  every  diocesan 
bishop,  held  in  their  cathedral  churches 
for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes  aria- 
ing  within  the  diocese.  In  the  English 
Church  the  consistory  is  held  by  the 
liiahop's  chancellor  or  commissary  and  by 
archdeacons  and  their  ofliciala  either  in 
the  cathedral  church  or  other  convenient 
place  in  the  diocese. 

Consolato  del  Mare  <ii  JIS,  *J| 

the  sea'),  an  ancient  code  of _  maritima 
Ihw,  supposed  to  be  a  compilation  of  the 
law  and  tradina  customs  of  varioua 
Italian  cities,  aa  Venice.  G-moa,  Pisa  and 
Amalfl,  togenier  with  those  of  the  dtiea 
with  which  they  traded,  aa  Barcelona, 
Marseillea,  etc.    It  taaa  Conned  the  basis 


OcBfpirtoj 

ef  nast  •!  tta  aahaaotitt  fopfOatlon  of 

naritliBa  Igwi. 

Coniole  (ko?'"^),  Im  •NfeltMtWN.  a 

7\       Projectiif  orMmsBt  or  brack* 

at   having   for   its  conloor  fOMrally  a 

curve   of   contrary    llexara.     It   la  ta* 


CorniM  fupportad  by  Cwnolss,  a  a. 


ployed  to  support  a  cornice,  buat,  Taaa, 
or  the  like,  but  is  frequently  nsed  merely 
aa  an  ornament 

Conanla  (kon'solz),  or  ConaioLiDATEO 
wvuovAa  anmuitim,  a  public  stock 
forming  the  greater  portion  of  the  na^ 
tional  debt  of  Ureat  Britain.  It  was 
formed  in  1751  by  an  act  conaolidatinf 
several  separate  stocks  bearing  intanai 
at  3  per  cent  into  one  general  stock.  At 
the  period  when  the  consolidation  took 
place  the  principal  of  the  funda  united 
amounted  to  £9.137,821 ;  but  through  the 
addition  of  other  loana  it  haa  increaaed 
so  much  that  now,  after  conaiderabla 
reductions,  it  still  amounta  to  more  than 
half  of  the  national  debt  Tba  interest 
of  about  £6,000,000  ia  payable  in  Dublin, 
that  of  the  remainder  in  London. 

Consonance  ii"i^ffi'iS,^i 

sounds,  such  as  the  third,  fifth,  and  oc- 
tave.    See  Concord. 

consoii  Jit  <ss;';oJa-;rJ<;  I^«ss 

a  letter  ao  named  aa  being  sounded  only 


in  connection  vrith  a  vowel,  though 
consonanta  have  hardly  any  aound  ev^ 
when  united  with  a  vowel,  serving  mer^ 
t<  determine  the  manner  of  beginninc  or 
cuding  the  vowel  sounds ;  as  in  sp,  pa,  at. 
ta.  In  uttering  a  consonant  tliera  la 
greater  or  less  contact  of  some  parte  ot 
the  oraans  of  speech ;  in  uttering  a  rowel 
there  is  a  want  of  such  contact  the  Tocal 
passac"  being  open,  though  varlondy 
modified.  They  are  daaaed  aa  K^aMs. 
mute»,  $ibilanU.  labiaU,  dentah,  p»kh 
Mt,  ffutturah,  etc. 

Conspiracy  ^oV;i-:?»S3fii  ^  Viff 

demeanor,   and  punishable  by  imprlaon- 
mmt  and  hard  labor.     It  ia  conatitsted 


OoBitaUt 


SftWMBbtMdM 
oury  lato  •Ml  uy 

4lthw  to  iBdifidMku  l =^~-^^- 

or  the  CKMUiiiAlty  M  hrf*.  Wbw^lM 
coBfpUwer  kads  to  any  orcrt  Mt^ol  aa 
unkwful  Uiid,  tlM  offtMt  btooBW  Mmf, 

U>nfMDie  Old  Fr.  cowMtoNe;  L«t. 
roMM  ttmhuli,  'count  of  tb*  PUUt').  M 
\>flkvr  of  kifh  rank  in  ierwal  of  |b«  bm* 
dlcral  moiMireliiMk  Aaonf  tbf  Fnnlu, 
after  tb«  nffor  4omu§,  or  nayor  of  the 
pdam,  bad  bacon*  Uag .  tb*  wmm  •!•»• 
«l(  becam*  tb*  fint  difsltar/  of  tb* 
crown,  oommander-in^cbief  of  tb*  armlea, 
and  bigb**t  Jadf«  in  miUtanr  affairs 
Tb*  coHtUfhle,  however,  acgnircd  jo 
Bocb  power  tbat  Lou^  XIII  in  IttiT 
abolished  tb*  bfBce  enurely.  Napoleon 
retaUbliahed  it,  but  it  Tanidied  with  bia 
downfall.  In  England  the  office  of  tori 
ki0k  oonatmhle  waa  created  by  William 
tb*  Conqueror,  and  became  hereditary 
in  two  different  familiea,  as  annexed  to 
tb*  earldom  of  Hereford.  After  UM  at- 
tabMier  <Mt  Stafford,  bowerer.  kwd  hlfb 
conatablea  irere  appointed  only  to  offlci- 
ate  on  special  occasiona.  The  dBce  of 
lord  hisb  constable  of  Scotland,  expressly 
reserved  in  the  treaty  of  onion,  is  bwed* 
itary  in  the  noble  family  of  ErroL 

In  the  common  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term  constables  are  police  officers  in 
towns,  coontics,  etc.,  baying  as  their 
duties  tb*  represrion  of  felonies,  the 
keeirfng  of  tbe  peace,  the  execution  of 
leptl  warrants,  etc.  In  c-i^it  of  special 
disturbance  a  certain  num^vr  of  private 
citiaens  may  be  sworn  in  as  speoial  oon- 
•tsblef.  In  (be  United  States  a  consta- 
ble  is  usually  tbe  acting  bailiff  of  a  Jus- 
tice of  tbe  peace,  senrfng  writs,  execut- 
ing  jndpnenis,  making  distrainto,  etc. 
f!mi«tAlilA   Abchibalo,  a  Scottish  pnb- 

in  1827.  He  was  tbe  original  publisher 
of  the  BUnhurgk  Review  and  c«  Vcott's 
novels,  and  bis  failure  in  1826  Involved 
Scott  heavily,  the  life  of  tiie  famnus  nov. 
eUst  being  given  tbroui^  a  strevnous  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  claims  of  creditors. 
r.An«te1«1fi  HsifBT,  a  poet  of  tbe  Elia> 
U>XlSiaDie,  4betbaA  era,  bom  in  1686. 

educated  at  Cambridge.  His  chief  work 
was  his  book  of  sonnets,  Diont,  published 
in  1682,  when  few  sonneta  in  the  Italian 
form  bad  been  written.  He  was  probably 
tbe  author  also  of  the  Foreat  of  Fmneit 
(1579),  attributed  to  Cbettl*.  Suspected 
of  treason  against  misabeth.  be  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  flie  country  in  1566,  and 
on  bis  return  in  1601  was  eonilned  in  tbe 
Tower  for  three  yean.  T>ate  of  his  death 
li  oaknowB. 


mt,  twelva  yean  aftor  bs  had  bMoa  to 
szbflAt  pictures,  tbat  h*  aucoMM  in 
getting  any  of  lb«B  ioU.  In  18^  bU 
View  o»ihe  Riffer  8to«r  proeorsd  htm 
•diniadon  aa  an  aasodato.pl  ^  Acad- 
way.  From  this  period  Ua  repatattou 
widely  extended  itself,  .b^  Of»  ^^^? 
and  tb*  oontlant,  and  for  soom  of  bin 
works  exhibited  at  tb*  L>oavr*  b*  re- 
ceived a  cpld  medal  from  the.  King  of 
France.  H*  di*d  in  18S7.  Hia  nreful 
studies  of  huidscape  in,  resp«ct  of  tone 
were  of  great  inflocnc*  in  art,  espadaily 
in  Fimnc*.  whidi  derived  Its  bart  land- 
scape work  from  him. 

GonitanM  ^^^^^'bSS  ol 

tb*  south  bank  o£  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
at  tbe  outflow  of  the  Rhine  into  thi- 
Lower  Lake  or  Untersee.  ita  diief  edi 
ftces  being  a  magniflcent  cathedral,  sev- 
eral eburebes,  tbe  Kaufhaua  (merchant- 
house),  an  ancient  paUce,  a  nand-ducal 
residence,  several  convents,  a  theater,  etc. 
Tbe  town  baa  various  braachea  of  in- 
dustry and  a  considerable  tra^  It  wai* 
one*  a  flourishing  imperial  cit;  mucli 
larger  than  at  present  Pop.  a431&  . 
flAiiafftiiMi   Coimcia    or,    a    special 

u>Bnanoe,  ^,u^  ^f  ti^  church  of 

Rome,  held  between  1414  and  1418.  Tb<> 
Oermaa  emperor,  the  pope,  26  prlnceti. 
140  counts,  more  than  20  ourdinals,  7 
patriarcbs,  20  archbishops,  91  Msbopn. 
000  other  clerical  dtgnitansa  and  doctors, 
and  about  4000  priests,  were  oresent  at 
this  assembly,  wmeb  condemned  to  death 
Hues  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  deposed  th»> 
rival  _popes  John  XXIII,  (Gregory  XII. 
Benedict  XIII,  and  dected  Mart 


ID 


and 

V  to  tbe  paiwl  diair. 

a  lake  of  Ontral  Europe  in  which  Switz- 
erland, Baden,  Wttrtemberg,  Bavaria,  and 
Austria  meet:  forming  a  reservoir  in  tbe 
course  of  tbe  Rhine ;  lotfth  k.  w.  to  b.  e. 
42  mUes,  greatest  breadtn  about  8  milea ; 
area  207  so.  miles;  greatest  depth  (b<'- 
tween  Friedrichsbafen  and  Uttwil)  83H 
ft :  1288  ft  above  sea-leveL  At  its  n.  w. 
extremity  the  lake  divides  into  two  brancu- 
es  or  arma,  each  about  14  miles  in  lengtb ; 
tbe  Botrtb,  called  the  'CTbtrUnger8<>«.  afto- 
tiie  town  of  UberUnflen,  on  ita  north  bank ; 
tiie  south  tb*  Zellerse*  or  ITnteraee,  in 
which  is  til*  fertU*  idand  of  Reichenau. 
bdoncing  to  Baden,  ab«mt  8  miles  lontr 
and  1^  broad.    Tb*  lake,  which  is  of  a 


fliiiifmttiii 


Mt  baliff 


Conitant  i''^R:*^>'  bbrjamiii,  por* 

Faria  In  1845.  Ht  sttidicd  In  the  tcok 
dM  Bmux  Arte  and  ondcr  CabaacL  He 
exhibited  with  trowinc  distinction,  at 
•noceaslTe  ealona,  from  that  of  1800  with 
hla  Jfamlel.  hla  Ammom  in  1872,  bit 
ScmtM  from  Algitn  '  .  m73-74.  hla  great 
historical  palnttrr  J.^jmmed  1 1  im 
JUS  ia  the  ezpoaiu.'P  ut  187>'  and  in 
1885  a  large  C  out  ^.  '•*•>  ,  an  tlo- 
dramatk  as  p^^tKinle,  vitb  ai-icui  .'  m* 
derlng  of  thr  lu.  3:.u  ug^.p.  e.  u  ru-  tg 
effects  of  co'  >r.  '  Is  loh'  •  nicutrc  at  ^ 
tiiii9H  is  Ir,  '"  Me*-.  i>oi'!t  n  Art  .•> 
Mum,  New  Y-:..  .ie  v  nt«  <*  -ora'td  *  'Ji 
the  cross  o'"  M.o  hik*y:>  "f  Hon  ;  m  1  /a; 
and  was  ■  ..mlf.  ■'  J.  Fr  or  Ajad- 
emy  of  Fi  ♦•   i-fts.    lie  ■  wl  m  H*02. 

Conttant  Cc  Pa  h^r-  !iy  '^%bitt 

Hiiw  BinjAMiN,  born  et  7  >  dine  ui 
1767;  a  promlnei  t  i  •!>  i  iil><^ra;  poli- 
tician. During  tb.*  i  '  Jon  I'  llstln- 
Kuished  himself  br  hm  »otlu  upon  poli- 
tics and  on  revolutlonai7  subjects,  and 
was  elected  to  the  oflke  of  trlmuie;  but 
his  speeches  and  writings  rendered  him 
odious  to  the  First  Oonsnl,  and  he  was 
diHmissed  in  1802.    He  died  In  1830. 

Conttantia  <£S^S-^^^dSSS 

a  few  miles  from  Gape  Town,  celebrated 
for  its  wine,  made  from  vines  bnnight 
origiaall/  from  Persia  and  the  Rhine, 
oateemed  th*  beat  liqnenr  win*  aftar  in>- 
kay,  and  owing  its  special  properties 
largely  to  the  soil 

Conttentina  S^iSS-S^iL' ^1? 

E.  of  Serine.  Argentiferous  lead  mines 
are  In  the  Tidnltr.     Pop.  9667. 

Conitantine  («on-stAn.t§n'),  a  town 
.  ".  •  in  Algeria,  capital  of  a 
proTince  of  same  name,  on  a  rocky  pen- 
insula, 1968  ft  above  the  sea,  and  accea- 
Rihle  only  on  one  side.  It  Is  surronnded 
by  walls,  and  the  onl/  edifice  deserving 
notice  is  the  palace  of  the  bey,  now  the 
rcaidence  of  the  French  governor.  Both 
within  the  town  and  In  the  vldnitr  Ro- 
man .remaina  abound,  die  town  having 
|M>en  bnill  by  ^  amperor  whose  name  it 
iMpars.  on  Aa  alto  of  Carta,  tha  eajrital  of 
the  Nnnildtea  Uaga.  The  mandactorea 
consist  dtlafly  of  woolen  and  Unan  gMds  i 


MMd  tha  Otm^  aoB  «f  ' 
^Mtwtlw  CUoraa.  wa«  ' 
f^MROoaataBtlBa'atatt'  w^  „„„„„„„ 
in  tlM  govtffUMBt  by  Dioditiaa,  tha  aoa 
««a*raUiBad  at  court  aa  a  boMua,  bat 
aftar  Dioelatlan  and  Maximiiurtod  laid 
down  the  njna  of  fovemmsBt.  Ooaataa-* 
tine  fled  to  Britain,  to  hia  fatW,  to  aa- 
cap*  from  Oalerina.  After  tba  death  of 
hla  father  be  ,waa  choaea  anperor  by  the 
soldiery,  la  the  year  806.  and  took  poa- 
seadon  of  the  ooontrlaa  whidi  bad  baaa 
aubiect  to  hla  fatiwr.  saaMiy,  OaaI^t^•fa^ 
and   Britain,     He   mwe  than   OMada* 


feated  tha  Franka  who  had  obtalaad  « 


footing  in  Oaul  and  drove  them  aeroaa  tiia 
Rhine:  and  then  directed  hla  ama 
against  Mazentius,  who  had  Joined  Max- 
imian  against  him.  In  the  campaign  In 
Italy  he  saw,  It  Is  said,  the  vistonof  a 
flaming  o-oaa  in  the  heavens,  beneath  the 
sun,  bearfang  the  inacriptkni, '/»  koo  $iano 
WHOM.'  Under  the  atandard  of  the  cross, 
erefore,  he  vanquished  the  army  of 
ixentlua  under  tha  walls  of  Rome,  and 
:ered  the  dty  in  triumph.  In  818,  to- 
gether with  hia  aon-in-law,  tha  eaatem 
emperor,  Lidniua,  he  published  the  mam- 
oralde  edict  of  toleration  in  favor  of 
/feJS'*^"*^^"^  subsequently  dedared 
Christianity  the  reliflon  of  the  state. 
IJdnlna,. becoming  JmIous  of  his  ftuse, 
twice  took  up  anna  against  bim.  but  was 
on   ead)   oc^aioB   defeated,   and  miaBy 

firS.^?*'  ^"»>  •♦tajwatratlon  was 
laarked  by  a  wiaa  qdrit  of  reform,  and  hr 
tauu  hamana  eoBcaaaloBB  wia  ntui  to 


Conitantine 


Conitantinople 


riaTM,  tecoMd  oenoiM,  wldowi^  etc.  In 
820  h«  laid  th«  foundation  of  a  n«w  capi- 
tal of  the  empire,  at  Braantinm,  called 
after  him  Cktnatantinople.  In  SSS  he 
fought  against  the  Gotha,  relieTed  the  em- 
pire of  a  diagraceful  tribute,  and  wcured 
bis  frontier  upon  the  Danube.  In  337  he 
waa  taken  ill,  waa  baptised,  and  died,  leav- 
ing his  empire  between  his  three  sons,  Gon- 
stantine,  Constantius  and  Constans.  He 
is  sometimes  numbered  among  the  saints, 
and  his  festival  observed  May  20or  21 


Constantinople  l'^?y°tf"ooS;Si= 

tine,'  called  by  the  Turks  ?*•«*«»'' J™f 
the  Gr-ek  eia  Un  po^w.  Jnto  *he  dty) , 
a  celeb.ated  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  situated 
on  a  promontory  Jutting  hato  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  having  the  Golden  Horn, 
an  inlet  of  the  latter,  on  the  north  and 
the  Boaphorus  on  the  east  The  dty  prop- 
er is  thus  surrounded  by  water  on  all 
(lides  excepUng  the  west,  where  is  an  an- 
cient and  lofty  double  wall  of  4  miles -in 


Conitantine,  ^^STS'' liuSll' SeJ:  lengJCVtrirc^inVacroyi'tte  prom^^^ 


ond  son  of  Paul  I.  bom  in  1779.  H^  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  1799  under  Suwar- 
roff.  and  at  Austerllte  in  1805;  and  in 
1812,  1813  and  1814  attended  his  brother, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  all  bis  cam- 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Golden  Horn 
are  Galata,  Pera.  and  other  suburbs, 
while  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus 
entrance  is  Skutori,  Occupying  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  promontory  on  whlcu 


Saetion  of  SsaU  Soidiis.  ComUntinopb. 


paigns.  Later  he  superintended  affairs 
in  Poland.  On  the  decease  of  his  brother 
in  1825  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  but 
renounced  his  claim.  He  died  in  1831, 
execrated  by  the  I'oles  as  one  of  their 
most  barbarous  oppressors. 

Conitantine  I,  g?|  fo  «{§!?: '~S 

bom  at  Athens  August  2,  1868.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  German-Austrian 
combination,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  beins 
his  brother-in-law.  He  professed  neutral- 
ity, but  Great  BriUin  and  her  Allies 
forced  his  abdication  and  placed  his  sec- 
ond son,  Alexander,  on  the  throne  of  the 
Hellenes  on  June  13,  1917.  Ck>nstantinp 
was  charged  with  'having  violated  thp 
Constitution  of  which  France.  England 
and  Buasia  ara  tlie  trustees.' 


the  city  stands  is  the  Seraglio  or  oalace 
of  the  sultan,  which,  with  its  bulldiuKs. 
pavilions,  gardens,  and  groves.  lncluil>9 
a  large  space.  At  the  principal  entraii<«! 
Is  a  large  and  lofty  gate,  called  Hub 
Humayum,  '  the  high  door  *  or  '  snli- 
lime  porte,'  from  which  has  been  derivi'd 
the  well-known  dlplonuitlc  phrase.  •  >f 
the  300  mosques,  the  most  remarkable  iire 
the  royal  mosques,  of  which  there  art> 
obout  fifteen,  esteemed  the  finest  In  tlip 
world.  First  among  these  is  the  moHiiiif 
of  St.  Sophia,  the  most  ancient  exlRt'iix 
Christian  church,  converted  in  1453  into 
a  mosque  on  the  capture  of  the  city  l>y 
the  Turks.  Another  magnificent  mosi|iie 
is  thst  of  Soliman :  after  which  are  tlmsr 
of  the  Snitana  Vallde.  built  bv  the  mother 
of  Mohammed  IV.  and  of  Snltan  Achmet, 
the  most  conspicuous  object  ia  the  city 


Conitantinople 


CdnttanfiiioplA 


...  'jprnrnmrtrnmiuw  i  .^,^^ . __ _ 

Su?°J221 -i^^llSiJl^  ^*  ot.Mtaaan.  k«g^  and  a  little  laora  than  half  a  mlk 
2iSxii!f*j*?li?  P«Ted,  ana  ezceediiicly  iaporta  are  grain.  tiinher7  cot^  ■toK 

ii.wV~"?**"°»  "J?.  "^  improvement  porta  conaist  of  aillL  carpetaTfaidaiL  wool 
S?*"J^i.lf.'J* "**?».*.? "»•  «»»«tnic  foata'  hair.  y&^*^^Ttt^tb& 
A3?i.2lni^* -K^'  *"*'  *}*•  »"''»3L  to  i^TA  »•  the  principal  aeat  of  f orSfn^eom- 
^tt^sS^Afi"^"""  !i**"'*.^v«  S«>"  meiwB.  Here  are^tuated  tteVSMuSa. 
Mrf  ?S?  °'  Marmora  and  paat  the  Sera-  the  dock-yard,  the  artUlery  banacSTS 
^^„i?*  entrance  ef  the  Golden  Horn,  extending  alona  the  B^pon»tw^^ 
^enmaerous  covered  and  uncovered  ba-  1%  milet.    It  fa  ao  nadent  nlaw-SSI 

SSl'^H^Z-Jr^SP**"**?.***  P>»'J|««^'  «««P«e.  the  more  elevatSl  pSffii  Jtti 
^uea  and  merchandise.  Conatantinople  promontory  of  which  Galata  forau  tna 
haabot^oae  remarkable  square,  called  the  maritime  part    Both  it  Md  oXSl^ha" 

now  much  of  the  appearanot  of 
modem  -European  'towna.— Ite. 
Hanibh  ia  dtnate  a  Httla  farther 

'^t*^..^*'*"'*  *•»*»  0*I*ta,  of 
which  it  f6rma  a  continuation.  It 
baa  a  govenunent  foundry  and 
arsenal  for  cannon.— Oonstanti- 
apple  occupiea  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Bysantium,  and  waa  named 
•'J*^.P?'"'*?"tlne  the  Great,  who 
rebuilt  it  about  a.i>.  830,  It  was 
taken  in  la^  by  the  drusaders, 
who  retained  It  till  1261;  and  by 
the  Tju^ks  npder  Mohammed  II. 
May  29,  1453— an  event  whicli 
completed  the  extinction  of  the 
Bysantine  Empire.    8ee  BysaHUn* 

^4?,  i.^.o(5r -«"-  ^ 

Conitantinople,  ^Jl^Yxti 

OT.  These  include  the  second, 
fifth,  sixth,  the  Trullan,  aod  the 
eighth.  The  second  was  cunvoked 
by  Theodosioa  the  Great,  in  381. 
to  pnt  down  the  enemies  of  the 
Niccae  Creed,  who  had  already 
been  restrained  by  his  decreca. 
The  fifth  general  council  was  held 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  863. 
to  decide  the  dispute  of  the  Three 
Chapters,  or  three  doctrinea  of 
the    Bishops    Theodore    of    Mop- 


COirtTAKTIKoVl,! 
AB»  ?■■  BatraaseiL 


At-Meidan.  occupying  the  -tte  of  the  an-  .ue.lia."'4h^'JS?  airf  Ib^*of**'BdSi!: 

S?^^«„  5? '9  **'l*l*l' "!?•*''' o*  "!•'"*•  «>•«•?««»  hwetica  by  the  coondl.      The 

™J?wJ«-uKV"'tel*  "'"*'**"*  "•*  *=?"»■  "i**^  council,   held  680^1,  condemned 

niodioua  within.    The  numerous  cemeter-  the  doctrinea  of  the  MonotheiitM  ^dd^ 

iM,  mosUy  outside  the  western  waH  have  dared  their  leaden  herSAJ^the- 

round  the  dty  and  its  suburba.    The  few  la#a,  the  Emperor  Justinian  11^  fl^ 

mnufacturea  are  chiefly  confined  to  arti-  agafi  eumiSi^  a  gi^eSS  wnSl.  wwS* 

fcJS  Jf'Sf^ «!••*'*•'•   *^^^'   ^  '»«*'»•  "  ^^  heldlTthe  TrallS'pSaw 

Mcco-Dipcs.  ttm  caps.  arma.  perfumes,  gold  waa  called  the  TruUm»  CommO     Tt^ 

cpmmerca  la;  coaaId«able.     "fte  harbor,  ^em  tlMMi  fixing  the  raakoT  tttpf 


IJ^GoIdw  Honi,  which  m^  MemUea  a  trUrclw  and  'iSrpmi^SSn  of*  nilmiaM 

1900  tt«  Latla  Oinreh  that  aha  r«)«etcd  all 
of  Ma  evotfU  hat  Ux 


ir^z_S^  S*"  a  narnw,  u  oaap, 
h^^.  •'»lSff"»>«  o'.coatatolag  ...^  „ 


■4. 


'CoBftdlfttioiif 


COBltellatlOnt  VV  ^t  iSonS^to  Z/^u4  th«  pane.*  TidW*  to  th. 
whWi  Mttoaomew  hire  diridSd  t£e  jlxed  nafed  eye.  SerenOrtir.  have  •!*>  P»r- 
Im  Si  w»>ic»»  »»*^«  received  mime*  for  ilcalar  lumej.  ««'d,im^    t  h  e 

^mtence  of  dewniption  and  reference.  Gonstlpation  llL^i*",  2^^'«f  tho 
It  iTS^  that  the  uiion  oTieTeral  rtare  t"  %*  .  JJ»1»«  i!*5?*~2,  •iiJLpt 
into  a  con^Utton,  to  whkh  the  name  fecea  It«  »«»««*»»«  «»t^  J^,  *?2f_ 
^  JnU  i^m^L  Denon.  or  Inanimate  dered  appetite,  a  dry,  coated  or  dammy 
M^^  riiX'ni«r&  Stiwly  arbi-  tongue,  Aimt.,  or  a  dl«p«>>le  Uato  to 
fS?^  J«/J^»h.  BoveMl  D^ta  (the  atars)  themouth,  doUneaa.  giddineaa.  or  pain  Ui 
S7'b!^U^  i^  a  "CSeJ  diflSent  ,he  head,  torpor,  irritability  and  dejpond- 
S2ya.luatM  imagination  directa.  The  ency.  Ita  leea  immedUte  ««•«*■,  *".«^ 
SSSoini  adSted  by  the  EgrptUna  va.  taneooa  aifectfona,  dyapepaia,  ooUc.  hys- 
aSSffifly  modified  by  tiie  Greeks,  teria,  hBmorrhoida,  etc.  I"  °>«^<*"^'' 
Th^Xthfv  re^^  the  Ram.  the  BnU.  it  is  produced  by  indigeatible  food,  m- 
IteXg  ete.^  wd  the  G^' oonatella-  tringent.and  •'■'ll»»*t^F,drinka.  aeden- 
&^re  aSin  mofflfied  by  the  Romana  tary  habita,  excj«lve  ^t^^^^J"^' 
Wn^aMiB  hfT^e  Arabianik  At  varioua  etc.  The  immediate  use  of  pur«tiTe8, 
SSLi^  C3h?tatSStrhaa  endeavored  followed  by  "trict  attention  to  regtaien. 
to%plant  fta  wn  ■y-tem.  the  Vener-  1.  in  many  oaaea  aU  that  i-n^XStit' 
Su^Kd^harinr^ven  the  name,  of^^^^  Aliembly  ^SJ?  a 

!S?uSa'r&U'.*h'l^gfin*'f(^P^  na^e  given  to  the  llrat  conventf^^b« 

•l^^nD^  the  atara  upon  a  heraldic  aembly  of  1791.  It  drew  op  and  obtaine<l 
SSL^SSnctal  S"aiSr  of  aU  the  the  acceptance  of  the  first  of  the  famouH 

5S^  rfBwSi  aiong  the  wnatella-  "vofntion"?  ~°"«S"t^°\^P*  <^SIik; 
UonaT  The  old  constellattons  have,  how-  uent  Assembly  of  1848  had  a  similar 
av»F    been  for  the  most  part  retained,  aim.  „        ^,  ^,  .        \    ^u 

2S5i  "ThJy '.S^  t'ff^offlng  :-l   Th^  state,  whether  it  be  a  written  iwtrnment 
iWve  sUma  ofthe  sodlac  (aee  Zo<Kao).  of  a  certain  date,  aa  that  of  the  United 
S^T^entf^nrconstenationB  fonnd  in  the  States  of  America,,  or  an  aggregate  of 
wSra  ImShere-the    Great    Bear  laws  and  usnages  which  have  been  formp.1 
?OV*S4f«ior).Se   Little   Bear    (Ur$a  in  the  courae  of  ages,  like  the  EngliHh 
lfW>     pirieis,  the  E^gon,  Cepheus,  constitntlon.    The    ideal    consHtutirn    U 
cSd^Uii^  S^dromX  pSasus.  Bqnalus  that  estabUshed  by  a  free  sovereign  peopl- 
VHoi2rtHe«d).  the  iWangle.  the  Wag-  for  their  own  reguUtion,  thouah  the  ex 
ine?    (AaVS*).    BoOtea.    tV   Northern  pedlency  of  other  forma  at  varfousetag.^ 
?5-own    (Ooroni    BoreoiU).    Ophiachus.  of  natfonal  development  cannot  but  ».« 
the^rnmt   l%«iT«itoHi«>,    Hercules,  recognised.     The  chief  of  theM  are:-l. 
the  AiT^CSaflfttSTthe  Lyri.  the  Swan  ConstituHona    granted    by    the    plena r> 
(Ow«m7.  iheSJShin.  theWe( A««J-  power  of  ab^lute  monarchs  or  oomY.-- 
luwnwi;,  igr        "^  nstellatlons    in    the  tiona  octroy4t»,  such  aa  Loula  -- .  Ill  ^ 
S^thera  hemfaS>e^--Orion.  the, Whale  C*or*a.    2- ^o*  i»™«^^  «>"U*<^*  ^:: 
Wriulf   Bridanua.  the  Hare    (Leant),  tween  a  ruler  and  hla  people,  the  con 
IhiTai^t  Doa  (Ocni.  Afayor),  the  tittle  tract  being  mutntlly  Wnifing— a  class  lui 
n^    (OaJfc^Jflnor).    Hydra     the   Cup  der  which,  in  a  great  degree,  the  Britwh 
(rJ^erS    tte  Ckw  (Cow*),  the  Cen-  constitution  must  be  placed.     8.  Th..s.. 
tauT^^be    wif^La^sir  the    Altar  formed  by  t  (sompact  between  different 
(4«>    the  Southern  Fish   (Wtofa  Auf  aovereign  fwwars,  such  as  the  constitu- 
l^iSv   the  Anro    the  Southern  Crown  tiona   of   the   German    Empire,    of^  the 
Wo^  AJtHaU).^nw^  Bub-  TTnlted  Provlncea^of  Holland,  and  of  t  >-> 
ISSSv  added  thia  belBg  especially  ren-  Swiss  OonfederaHon.    4.  Those  made  t.v 
ra  nZ:^'  brthVlnc?S5rf  navlga-  the  people  of  •  ~nntry  or  "tate  for  tholr 
Hon  of  theaouthern  hemiaphera.  and  now  own  government,  " '" /be  TInlt«l  Stflt..«. 
r^  dWMmt  muns  of  stars  have  cMne  to    '  In  regard  to  DdiHeal  principle^  oonnH- 
SrSISSSc^tt  •»  wta  of  aalmtls  tutloBs  ara ?— t  Daoweratla,  w&en  the 


OobnI 


ftHkUmwtol  law  fnaraateM  to  erenr  «lt> 
fmn  «qiua  rigliti,  ptotoction,  sad  partkL 
JttMou,  direct  or  indirect,  in  tin  Sbracn- 
5fl%j*^."  *^  constitution*  of  tlie 
ymtod  StatM  and  of  ■ome  cnaUma  of 
SwitaerUad.  2.  Aristocratic,  when  the 
coaatitatiaa  recogniaes  priyileged  rlsMna 
as  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  eatnuts 
tbe  goveminent  entirely  to  them,  or  al- 
lows them  a  very  disproportiottate  share 
ia  it  ttach  a  constitution  was  that  of 
Venic^  and  such  at  one  time  those  of 
■one  Swiss  cantons,  for  instance.  Bern, 
a.  tif  a  mixed  character.  To  this  latter 
divkion  belong  some  monarchical  consti- 
tnUpas,  which  recognise  the  existence  of 
a  nag  whoae  power  is  modified  by  other 
brancnes  of  goyemment  of  a  more  or  less 
Kpular  cast  ITie  British  constitutioa 
belongs  to  this  division.  For  the  text  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  see 
Uniied  States. 

Gonititiition,  ?!?^/?.^"«'^,«»»»  'rf«; 

'  *te  of  44  guns,  launched 
Sept.  20,  1797,  which  became  renowned 
m  the  suppression  of  Barbary  pirates  and 
for  her  many  victories  in  the  war  of  1812. 
She  was  the  subject  of  O.  W.  Holmes's 
poeni  Old  IroHaiie$,  by  the  influence  of 
vfhiA  she  has  been  retained  in  the  navy 
and  is  now  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yanl 
She  captured  the  British  frigate  Ouerriere 
°?L^P?,..^<?'  ■A^»«u«t  19,  1812,  in  an 
action  which  lasted  30  minutes. 
Coninblrtantial  Ckon-sub-stan'shal), 
*^  «  V!!__ T^  an  equivalent  for 
the  Greek  term  komoowiio$,  the  true  sig> 
nification  of  whidi  disturbed  the  religioaa 
wortd  early  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Athaauudana,  or  Triniurians  at  the  Coun- 
cil (rf  Nice  in  32B.  gave  it  the  meaning 
indicated  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  'O/oJiS 
*ub»tano9  with  the  Father'  (apid^ed  to 
Christ). 

Ck>niabitantiation  (koa-«ubH.tan- 

■  n  e-a  shun  ; 
the  doctrine  that  the  body  and  blood  ot 
<  hrist  coexist  in  and  with  the  elements 
"f  the  Eudiarist,  although  the  latter  re- 
tain their  nature  as  bread  and  wine ;  op- 
posed to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
tranaubstantiatloD.  The  term  consubstan- 
tmtion  was  employed  in  the  doctrinal  con- 
trovpmles  of  the  Reformation  by  non- 
Lutheran  writers  to  dedcnate  the  Luthor- 
?."  .^*^  "'  ^^  Saviours  presence  in  the 
M"ly  Supper.  The  Lutheran  Church. 
however,  oas  never  used  or  accepted  this 
form  to  express  her  view,  but  has  always 
a  tid  repeat^  rejected  it  and  the  meaning 
It  conveys  in  ler  facial  declarations. 
Consul    (koa'sul),   a  nune  originally 

*~~    ^vea  to  the  two  highest  mag- 
etratns  la  tbt  rwMibUe  of  Roma    Aftn- 

Dg  TarqidB.tu  Ghipwltaa  bad  bees  ex- 


cforta  of  the  patii. 
(6W  BXi),  two  ooa- 


PfOed  by  the  joiat 

ciaaa  aad  plebeiaaa 

•ul*  (oo»i««««)  were^laoed  at  tilie'hMd 
of  the  seaate,  the  body  ia  whose  heads 
was  the  admiuistratioa  of.  the  republic. 
These  ^cers  were  aaaoaUy  dected,  at 
nrst  oaly  from  the  patridaas ;  at  a  later 
period  (366  B.a)  also  from  the  pMMaaa. 
Ia  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  cmasolship, 
the  candidate  was  to  be  iortT-five  mam  of 
age,  and  must  have  passed  throng  the 
Inferior  c^ces  of  qucator,  KtUla,  aad 
pnetor,  aad  he  was  required  by  law  to  be 
in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  election.  All 
thne  laws,  however,  were  disregarded  at 
various  Juactures  ia  Romaa  histcwy.  The 
insignia  of  the  consuls  were  a  staC  of 
fcy  ^*^_J^  eagle  at  its  head,  a  togm 
bonlered  with  purple  (toga  prwtectta), 
wnich  under  the  emperors  was  embtold- 
er«l ;  aa  oraameatal  chair  (selte  euriUii), 
and  twelve  Ketort,  who.  with  fatcet  aad 
axes,  preceded  them.  In  the  beginaiag 
of  the  repubUc  the  authority  of  aeooa- 
suls  waa  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the 
precedUig  kings.  They  could  declare  war, 
cAncmde  peace,  make  alliances,  and  even 
order  a  dtiien  to  be  pot  to  death :  bat 
tlieir  powers  were  gradually  curtailed,  es- 
p«cu.ly  by  the  establishment  of  the  trib- 

iu'^'  u®,"*  »•?:  "tiU  rtood  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  republic;  all  officers  were  iin> 
der  them,  the  trihunes  of  the  people  oaly 
excepted:  they  coavoked  the  Maate,  otS 
P<Med  what  they  ^thought  fit,  aad  exe- 
♦K*^  tJ»«  ^'^,1?  times  of  emergt^ 
they  received  unlimited  power,  and  could 
even  sentence  to  death  without  trial,  levy 
trtK.p8,  and  make  war  without  the  r^ 
solve  of  the  people  first  obtained.  Under 
tbe  emperors  the  consular  dignity  sunk 
to  *■  ^^^^f  u>cl  became  merely  hono><> 
•ry.  The  last  consul  at  Rome  was  Theo- 
dorus  Paullnus  (A.D.  536). 

In  France  the  name  of  consul  was  tem- 
porarily adopted  for  the  chief  magistrates 
after  the  revolution.    The  directoHalgov- 

abolished   by  the  revolution  of  the  18th 

rnZ**"'  °'.  }^^  ,^"'  yi^I  <Nov.  9. 
17W»).  a  provisional  consular  government. 
2>n"iB«ng  of  Bonaparte.  8i«y»s,  aaj 
Roger  Dnoos.  established  the  fourth  con- 
stitution, proolaitned  Dec  15.  by  which 
iranoe  was  declared  a  republic  under  a 
l^n^TTn*  °'  co»i»«/».^  Three  elective 
consuls  (Bonaparte.  Cambac«r«s.  I^ebrun) 

llv  iiI?r'!i."TiJ*r"S'*^  execuHve  author- 

2!iLlf  K?'  ****  tribunate  and  the  WIsIatlve 
tu^^^'n  50''"«"'««^*  wnate  was  also 
elected.  Bnt  as  early  as  Antr.  2.  1802. 
Bonsparte  was  prodaimed  First  Oonaai 
for  Ufa    and   tfam   the   eoBstftcttwiflf 


Coaral 


QMunimptlon 


mnce  bMUie  u»in  prmctk»lly  monar- 

ducm.   On  April  M  1804,  5«  w"  f»»; 

dftimed  «np«ror,  and  even  toe  Dominal 

conralate  ouled.         .  _  .  ,     

At  pnMBt  oontnla  are  omdals  ap- 
pointed I7  tltt  goremment  of  one  country 
to  attend  to  its  commercial  interests  in 
waporta  or  other  towns  of  another  coun- 
try" mie  duties  of  a  consul,  lener^y 
speaking,  are  to  promote  the  trade  of  the 
country  he  represents;  to  give  adTice  and 
assistance  when  called  upon  to  his  lellow- 
subjects ;  to  uphold  their  lawful  interests 
and  priTileges  if  any  attempt  be  made  to 
injure  them ;  to  transmit  reports  of  trade 
to  his  own  gorernment,  to  authenticate 
certain  ('ocuments,  etc.  They  are  gen- 
erally of  three  ranks:  contuU-general, 
eotMnIs,  and  vice-conauh.      ^  „^  ^ 

TBe  position  of  the  United  States  con- 
suls is  minutely  described  in  the  Regula- 
tions, Washington,  1896.     Under  various 
treattes  and  oonTentions  they  enjoy  large 
priTUMM  and  Jurisdiction.    By  the  treaty 
of  1816  with  Sweden  the  United  States 
government  agreed  that  the  conrals  of  the 
two   states   respeetiyely    should    be   sole 
judges  in  disputes  between  captains  and 
crews  of  vessels.    (Up  to  1906  there  were 
eighteen  treaties  containing  this  clause.) 
By  convention  with  France  in  185^  thev 
likewise  agreed  that  the  ctmsuls  of  both 
countries  saould  be  permitted  to  hold  real 
estate,  and  to  have  the  "police  interne  des 
navires  &  commerce."    In  Borneo,  China, 
Korea,    Moixk-co,    Persia,    Siam,    TripoU 
and    Turkey    an    extensive    jurisdiction, 
civil  and  criminal,  is  exercised  by  treaty 
stipulation  in  cases  where  United  States 
subjects  are  interested.    Exemption  from 
liability  to  appear  as  a  witness  is  often 
stipulated.      To    the    consuls    of    other 
nations    the    United    States    government 
has  always  accorded  the  privileges  of  ar- 
resting deserters,  and  of  being  themselves 
amenaDla  only  to  the  federal  and  not  to 
the  state  courts.    They  also  recognize  for- 
eign consuls  as  representative  suitors  for 
absent    foreigners.      The    Unit"^    States 
commercial  agents  are  appointed  by  the 
president,  and  are  distinct  from  the  con- 
sular agents,  who  are  simply  deputy  con- 
suls in  districts  where  there  is  nomnei- 
pal  consul    By  a  law  of  April,  1906,  the 
U.   8.   consular  service   was   reorganised 
and  grad^,   the  oiBce  of  consul-general 
being  divided  into  seven  classes,  and  that 
of  consul  into  nine  classes. 

Onsuls  are  appointed  by  the  president 
with,  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.     No 


urc  of  special  knowledge  ia  rsQuired  for 
efldent  consular  sendee  and  soch  knowl- 
edge can  be  ndned  onlythroiuA  l<mg 
service.  Another  defect  from  which  the 
American  consular  system  suliers  is  inad- 
equacy of  salaries.  There  are  onlya  few 
posts  carrying  a  salary  of  over  |3600.  In 
some  cases  fees  for  verifying  invoices,  etc., 
add  very  materially  to  the  income  of  the 
consul;  but  ii»  very  few  cases  does  the 
aggregate  income  of  the  consul  comi»re 
with  that  of  officers  of  like  grade  of  for- 
eign nations. 

Consular  rpports  on  commerdal  mat- 
ters are  jiublished  by  the  bureau  of  sta 
tistics.  Tliese  appear  daily,  and  are  later 
collected  in  monthly  issues.  At  various 
times  ionuiries  concerning  matters  ot 
trade  and  industry  are  sent  to  the  ▼ario"; 
consuls,  and  their  r«?orts  are  published 
by   the  same  bureau. 

an    organiza- 


Consnmeni'  Leagae,  ^lo  n  " whirb 

aim^  at  bettering  the  conditions  of  woik 
era  and  educating  consumers  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  responsibility   toward  the 
workers.     It  was  begun  hi   England  in 
1890  and  spread  the  same  year  to  the 
United  Stetes  of  America.   The  Working 
Women's  Society  of  New  York  was  mak- 
ing an  investigation  into  the  conditions  of 
the  employment  of  women   in   the  city 
stores  and  called  together  a  meeting  to 
ask  consumers  to  aid  them  ia  their  move- 
ment.    The  result  was  the  formation  of 
the    Consumers'    League    of    New    York 
(January,  1891  >,  and  of  other  great  cit- 
ies.   The  league  began  to  inquire  into  th« 
conditions  of  service  which  obtained  in 
the   retail    stores,    especially   as   regards 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  physical  conditions, 
holidays  and   general    treatment.     After 
investigation  it  published  a  '  white  list '  of 
stores  which  satisfied  their  demands'  and 
through  which  members  were  encoiirage<l 
to  purchase  goods.    The  league  soon  un- 
dertook to  also  inquire  into  factory  condi- 
tions and  laid  down  certain  conditions  to 
he  satisfied   before   members  would   pur- 
chase goods  coming  from  factories.  A  latx-l 
which  might  be  used  by  factory  owners 
who  came  up  to  Uieir  standard   of  em- 
ployment was  devised.    The  league  propa- 
gates its  views  by  lectures  and  literature. 

Consumption  ^^■^^n'\^^kiV; 

Or.    phthie,    to    consume),    now    usually 
known  as  tuberculont  (which  see). 


spedfie^  tiwm  "of  "senrioe  is  fixed ;  usually  ConBUniDtion.  '  n  P<»""<*1 
all  imporUnt  consular  officers  are  changed  v»wubumh»mw«,  ^j,  ^^  ^^  e 
with  changes  of  the  administration.    The 
result  ofthis  system  has  long  been  recog- 
niaed  to  be  unaatiafactory.    A  large  meas- 


._    ^ economy, 

all  use  or  expenditure 
of  the  products  of  Industry  or  of  thln^n 
having    an    exchangeable    value.      It    is 

tisna^   ^araeterized   as    Dspodactive  "f 


intaet  Afltlon 


OoAtarini 


■nprodacdTe,  accordios  as  it  doe*  or  doM 
not  conduce  to  the  etliciency  of  a_pro- 
dttcer  and  to  further  production.  Thua 
wealth  iu  the  form  of  uiuciiinery  ia  con- 
anmed  productively  by  wear  and  tear 
in  the  proceaaea  of  production;  and, 
aimilarly,  wealth  expended  iu  improvinf 
land  ia  productively  consumed;  but  the 
wealth  expended  in  the  maintenance  of 
an  operatic  artiste  is,  from  the  ordinary 
point  of  view,  unproductively  consumed. 
The  classification,  however,  ia  not  of  a 
very  definite  kind,  the  distinction  lyinr, 
for  the  moat  part,  in  the  degree  of  direct- 
ness and  obviousness  with  which  the  act 
of  consumption  is  related  to  production. 
Hence  in  the  case  of  the  operatic  artiste 
it  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  recreative 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  community 
tends  indirectly  to  increase  efficiency  in 
production,  and  that  from  this  point  of 
view  the  artiste  consumes  productively. 
Bo  the  expenditure  of  wealth  in  war,  or 
In  preparations  for  war,  usually  classed 
aa  unproductive,  may  be  really  productive 
consumption,  as  tending  to  the  assurance 
of  the  producer  in  the  stability  of  the 
commercial  conditions.  The  perfect  char- 
acterization of  an  act  of  consumption  as 
productive  or  unproductive  involves  the 
consideration  of  elements  of  a  frequently 
incommensurable  kind,  and  the  rough 
practical  economic  test  has  to  be  employed 
with  some  amount  of  reservation.  Con- 
sumption is  the  end  of  all  production ; 
and  aa  the  demand  of  the  consumer  de- 
termines the  emplojrment  of  the  varioua 
coefficients  of  production,  land,  labor  and 
capital,  it  is  urged  by  many  later 
economists  that  the  scientific  treatment  of 
econoiuics  should  proceed  from  consump- 
tion to  production,  instead  of  from  pro- 
duction to  consumption  in  accordance 
with  the  method  of  the  older  economists. 
Too  much  stress  may  be  laid  upon  this 
method,  but  the  consideration  of  economic 
problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the  p<m- 
Bumer  is  of  advantage,  aa  giving  the 
social  need,  rather  than  the  producer'a 
profit,  the  prior  claim  upon  the  attention. 

Contact  Action.   See  Cataly»i». 

Contaeion  (ko?-t5'J«n),    the    com- 
*  munication  of  disease   by 

fontact  direct  or  indirect.  A  distinction 
has  sometimes  been  made  betw^cen  con- 
ta<fioH,  as  the  communication  of  disease 
strictly  by  contact,  and  infection.  M  com« 
munication  of  disease  by  the  miaamata, 
(■xhalations  or  germs  which  one  body 
Kives  out  and  the  other  receives.  Thera 
IS  littl«  doubt  that  excessively  minute 
disease  germs  proceed  from  the  breath, 
taa  perflation  or  other  excretion*  ^  « 

U— 8 


dlaaaaed  paraon,  and  are  capabl*  of  prop* 
agating  the  diaeaae  ia  another  person; 
but  much  remains  to  be  learned  uob- 
cerninf  the  actiim  of  theaa.  Antiaeptiot, 
or  dmnfeotanUf  are  uacd  to  deatroy  ttaa 
poiaonoua  partidea,  aoeh  aa  fonnalde* 
hyde,  carbolic  add,  aolphnr,  pamuuigan- 
ate  of  potaah,  chlorine  gas,  ate. 

Contagions  Diseaiet  (Animals) 

£^Q*  an  act  of  the  Britiah  Parlia- 
'  ment  passed  in  conaequenca  of 
the  ravagea  of  the  diaeaae  known  as 
Rtnderpeat  or  cattle-plagae,  wUdi  broke 
out  in  1866.  Commianonara  wera  ap- 
pointed to  inveatigate  the  aabjaet,  and  m 
1869  an  act  (aubaeqoently  amended  by 
act!  in  1878,  1884  and  1886)  waa  paaaad 
enforcing  regulationa  for  preventing  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  contagiona 
diseaaes. 

In  the  United  Statea  similar  acta  were 
made  to  atamp  out  pleuro-pneumonia, 
or  lung  plague,  which  cauaed  much  loss 
among  neat-cattle.  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Missouri  anfFered  largely  fr<Mn 
this  disease,  but  it  haa  been  completdy 
stamped  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. The  symptoms  of  lung  plagoa 
are  fever,  dry  muxzle,  accelerated  puaa 
and  respiration,  depression,  cooi^  and 
indications  of  pleunay  and  pneomonU. 
In  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  caaea  death 
occura  in  from  one  to  two  weeka  frun  ita 
attack;  of  the  remainder  about  one-half 
become  chronic  and  recover.  No  tiiera- 
peuda  that  haa  been  tried  haa  been  found 
of  any  value,  ao  govemmenta  have  made 
regulationa  to  quarantine  infected  and 
suspected  animab,  and  for  the  aUni^ter 
of  those  regarded  aa  dangeroua  to  healthy 
animals.  The  United  Statea  freed  itaelf 
from  pleuro-pneumonia  by  enforcing  tbeae 
measures.  It  is  estimated  that  the  loss 
caused  by  this  disease  reached  aeveral 
million  dollars  in  this  country,  while  in 
Britain  the  annual  loss  for  some  yean 
amounted  to  over  $10,000,000.  It  doea 
not  affect  human  beings.  See  Rinier- 
pe»t. 

ContaneO  (k«n-tang'g6),  in  stock- 
»  jobbing,  a  sum  of  money 
paid  to  a  seller  for  accommodating  a 
buyer,  by  carrying  the  engagement  to  pay 
the  price  of  shares  bought  over  to  the 
next  account  day.  In  reality,  contango 
is  interest  paid  for  the  loan  of  money 
for  the  interval  between  account  days. 
The  price  at  which  the  bargain  is  entered 
la  called  the  making-up  prtca. 

conterini  euv^^if^'ftiice'  :& 

furnished  seven  dogea  to  the  Stata^  b^ 
ddea  aeveral  man  of  not*. 


Contempt 

Cknitempt  Vgaiiut  Um  dllpiity,  order, 
or  aathoritJ  of  *  court  or  i^palatiTt 
iiHemUT.  Contemptt  oommitted  oat  oC 
^^[itmay  b*  paiiiab«d  by  fist  or  in- 
BriKHUMnt.  contompU  done  before  ooart 
mrnua^  poniabed  in  a  lummary  way 
^  eonBdment  or  fine.  The  power  of 
^^i^^  their  aathoriur  aiainst 
cratempt    is    incident    to    all    snperior 

/S!!^«.«4'  (kon'ti-nent),  a  connected 
Continent  \^ct  of  lan<i  of  great  ex- 
tent, fbrming  a  eort  of  whole  by  itielf, 
MlBuroperA.la,  Africa,  North  and 
Booth  America;  or  we  may  epeak  of  tte 
Eaitem  and  Weetem  continenU,  Europe, 
Alia  and  Africa  being  regarded  as  one, 
and  North  and  Soath  America  "othen 
Australia,  from  its  sise.  is  often  regarded 
as  a  continent,  while  Europe  and  Aau, 
TCcarded  as  a  single  body  of  land,  are 
frStoently  spoken  of  as  a  continent  on- 
dsr  the  name  of  Eurasia. 

Continental  System  gi k"?  pu.i 

devised  by  Napoleon  to  exdude  Britain 
trom  intercourse  with  the  .cwatinent  ot 
Bnrope.  It  began  with  the  4«<*«*.^?Vrl'" 
fiS  orNoyemSir  21,  1806,  by  wMch  the 
British  Islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a 
atate  of  blockade;  all  commerce,  inter- 
coune  and  correspondence  were  pronibi- 
ted ;  every  Briton  found  in  France,  or  a 
country  occupied  by  French  troope,  was 
declared  a  prisoner  of  war;  all  property 
belonging  to  Britons,  fair  prise,  »d  all 
trade  in  goode  from  Britain  or  British 
colonies  entirely  prohibited.  Bn^  re- 
plied by  orders  in  council  prohibiang 
ttade  with  French  ports,  and  declaring 
all  harbors  of  France  and  her  allies  sub- 
jected to  the  same  restrictions  as  if  they 
were  closely  blockaded.  Further  decrees 
on  the  part  of  France,  of  a  still  more 
•tringent  kind,  declared  all  veMiela  of 
whatever  flag,  which  had  been  eearched 
by  a  British  vessel  or  paid  duty  to  Brit- 
1^  denationalised,  and  directing  the 
burning  of  all  British  goods,  etc.  The8<> 
decrees  caused  great  annoyance,  and  gave 
rise  to  much  smugglinjt.  till  annulled  at 
n,  ldT4, 


CostlMl 

Contoniiati  <£Si;t*iaB;**i*Iii 

dallioas  in  bioate,  baviBg  *««▼•!**»; 
row  (contonff  on  each  side,  soMWssd 
to  hava  btta  stmck  ill  tha  (teya  ot  Ooa- 
atantint  the  GrMit  and  hia  ■ummsow,  toA 
to  hava  formed  tickeU  of  admiajdni  to 
the  pabUc  games  ot  tiM  cireos  of  Borne 
and  of  Constantinople. 
r.AfitAiir  (kon'ittr),  an  outiina.  In 
vOnXOuT   geodesy  ooMtoars,  or  contour 

Unf,  are  lines  or  levels  c»fri«*  »'«»«♦'''!! 
aarface  of  a  country  or  district  at  a 
uniform  height  above  the  aea-level,  wad 
then  laid  down  on  a  map  or  plan,  so  that 


the  fall  of  Napoleon,  .„. .. 
fi/knl-iTKyAvil-  (kon-tln'jent),  the  name 
tOntingenX  „,ten  given  to  the  n"ota 
of  troops  which  Is  to  be  furnished  by 
each  member  of  a  number  of  states  com- 
posing a  confederation.  „  ...  , 
nAtiftfinifw  (kon-ti-nOl-ti),  Law  of, 
l/Ontinilliy  ^^  important  principle 
in  the  Investigation  of  the  laws  of  motion 
and  change  in  general.  It  may  be  enun- 
efkted  thus:  nothing  passes  from  one 
■tat*  to  another  without  pasring  through 
tfi  tba  intermediate  Ktntes. 


an  approximately  tme  outlina  of  ita  con- 
tour ia  presented,  the  degree  <rf  accuracy 
depending  on  the  number  ,of  liUM  or 
levels  taken  between  the  sea-level  and  the 
highest  point  in  the  region. 

Contraband  yi^rST'koSi  Td 

warea  exported  from  or  imported  into 
any  country,  against  the  laws  of  saul 
country.  There  are,  also,  a  number  of 
articles  termed  ooalrsbaad  of^untr  which 
neutrals  mav  be  prevented,  by  one 
belligerent,  from  carrytng  to  another. 
These  formally  were  etmflned  to  anu  aui 
munitions,  but  the  contraband  list  ha- 
been  so  lengthened  during  recent  wars  »^ 
to  include  practically  everything  thai 
might  be  of  benefit  to  a  belligerent. 
TAnfraliaBaA  (kon- tra-bas'so),  thf 
^OnxraDaSSO  Italian  name,  now  usu- 
ally onployed  by  musicians  of  all  na- 
tionalities to  designate  the  largest  instrii 
ment  of  the  violin  kind  (called  80ui>- 
times  the  double  6m«),  with  three  strinK^ 
usually  tuned  in  fourths.  Its  oompai-^ 
ia  from  the  lower  A  of  the  bass  clef  to 
tenor  F.  In  Germany  a  fourth  string  i^ 
used,  which  gives  it  a  range  of  thn. 
notes  lower.  .     . 

riATitrftet  (kon'trakt).  In  law,  an 
ijQUItTW*^  agreement  or  covenant  1» 
tween  two  or  more  persona,  in  wliiii. 
each  party  binds  himself  to  do  or  forwur 
soiue  act,  and  each  acquires  a  right  t<> 
what  the  other  promises.  Contracts  niuv 
be  in  express  terms  or  implied  from  the 
acts  of  the  parties;  they  may  be  verba' 
or  written,  and  st  common  law  h>'\t 
forms  are  binding;  but  by  statute  law  a 
promise  must  be  in  wrltins.    To  be  vnli ' 


a  contract  must  be  entered  into  by  parti 
legally  competent ;  that  is.  of  sound  min'i 
and  of  full  age.  The  act  contracted  f 'r 
rouat  not  he  contrary  to  law  or  pr.'itic 
policy.  Thus,  an  agreement  to  do  Injnrv 
to  nnother  or  a  contract  not  to  marrv 
at  all  (except  in  the  case  of  a  widow) 
is  void.  The  contract  most  be  fonndrd 
on  a  consideration  either  of  monev  or 
ioma  set  hereby  u  ssdosbttd  aavaa- 


tatraot 


Ooft?«ntiloaa 


_  aeeraw  to  tb«  Mrtjr  tntd.  hutbr, 
tt«  oontnct  is  rcUabto  if  obuimdbj 
trmnd,  aiisiake,  or  compaliioii. 

Wttknvb,  |)oUti<*,  that  wUchirrop. 
MMd  to  «zUt  from  th«  beginniof  betWMii 
tbo  ■OT«reifii  power  and  the  auhjeet 
Bach  a  contract  is  eTidently  a  mere  rap* 
position,  having  no  hiatorical  foandati<« 
in  any  annali  which  have  been  prcaerred. 

OmtrMtility  <Ii».{"SffiJ-«)i^ 

tiMoea  in  animals  and  plants  haTt  dar- 
ing Ufe,  of  shortening  themseWes.  It 
may  be  either  Tolantary  or  involnntarr. 
Contraotioni  (kon-trak'shuns),  ab- 
vv«M»vMvu«  breyiatlons  employed 
wiUi  the  Tiew  of  saving  labor  in  writUig, 
and  also  in  former  times  with  the  view  of 
saving  oarcbment  in  extending  MS. 
copies  of  works,  deeds,  etc.  Contraction 
tues  place  in  several  modes,  as  by 
elision:  writing  a  smaller  letter  above 
the  word  contracted;  running  two  or 
more  letters  into  <tte  character:  by 
symbols  representing  syllables  or  words; 
by  Initial  letters;  thus:  reccf,  for  re- 
ceived; fSM  for  9<Mim;  Mr.  for  Matter; 
*  for  et ;  p  for  per;  B.P.Q.B.  for  Beno- 
t»$  populueqme  Romanua.  When  the 
contraction  consists  of  the  initial  letter, 
ayllable,  or  syllables  of  a  word,  as 
«».  for  ultimo,  it  is  more  correctly 
temed  an  •hkreviation.     See  Abbrevu^^ 

(t'OlM. 

Contralto  t?;?;?»'«4  VlT'^Sl 

adult,  or  the  lowest  of  a  woman  or  a 
boy,  called  also  the  Alto,  or  when  pos- 
Ressed  by  a  man  Counter-tenor.  It  is 
next  below  the  treble  and  above  the 
tenor,  its  easy  range  being  from  tenor  O 
to  treble  C. 

Contratc-wheel  K^  ke'  "tt 

pvojecting  perpendicularly  to  the  plane 
"f  the  wheel. 

ContravallatioE  iL^o-LTrg^: 

tion,  a  line  formed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  line  of  Circomvallation.  to  defend 
the  besiegers  against  the  enterprisea  of 
tlie  garrison. 

Contraverva  (kon-tra-yer'va>.  the 
vuufcinycrva  aromatic,  bitterish 
root  of  Dor$tenia  Contrajerva,  a  plant  of 
the  nettle  family,  imported  from  tropical 
America,  and  used  as  a  stimulant  and 
tonic. 


Controller   Uton-tr«'ler>.  a  public  of- 
vu»avu«;a    Jj^p    appointed    to    con- 
trol, oversee,  or  verify  the  accounts  of 
other  offlcsra. 

Contmnaoy  ^^S^gS^^^^^;^ 


dsrs  of  a  court;  tbs  oflsaas  of  noit-ap* 
pearance  when  stUBBoasd  JodiciaUy. 

ConiU  ^^^^^'JjoS^ii^  •«»*»• 
the  fiunily  Conidm  or  eoBa-shdJBT  so 
P??.^  J^°>    ^^*   conical   form  of   tbs 

" jK.  ^*f  •"  'o"""*  *»  **>•  ■outhsra 
and  tropical  seas. 

Convales'oent  Hotpitalf,   ^ff^ 

Intermediate  between  ordinary  hospitals 

fi"^  J^^  ^°°^f*  <>'  ^«  patisBta,  sstab- 
Ushed  in  order  that  thoss  who  hava 
been  successfully  treated  may  ba  folly 
restored  to  hMlth^and  strmfltt  b^M 
going  back  to  their  formsr  nnsaaltery  mu- 
roundings. 

Conyallaria  (kon-va-lt'rl-a),  a  fsBoa 
,  —",•  of  plants,  nat  Older  Ul. 

iacea,  the  only  qteeies  being  the  lUy-of- 
Uie-valley.  ConvaUamarin  and  oonvaUa- 
rin  are  two  glucosides  obtained  from  the 
plant  and  are  used  in  functional  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  and  in  cardiac  dropsy 
for  their  stimulating  effect  on  the  heart 

Convection  Of  Heat,  SSe'Sffiu 

by  means  of  the  upward  motions  of  the 
particles  of  a  liquid  or  gas  which  is 
heated  from  beneath.    See  Heat. 

Convent   ^''?°1T«°*)..*  religious  ho«se 
"  inhabited   by   a   society   of 

monks  or  nuns.    See  Monmeterf, 
Conventicle  (kon-ven'U-kl),  a  privata 
,.  .      *"  assembly  or  meeting  tor 

the  exercise  of  religion.  Historic!^,  the 
term  was  specially  applied  to  meetings 
of  petty  sects  and  dissenters  In  tts 
statutes  of  the  time  of  Charles  IL 
Convention  (>(OB-T«n'shun:  Latin, 
.  "  ,  "  oonventio,  a.  meeting). 
a  formal  or  statutory  assembly,  par&e- 

#'*"/i  *L^*'**?^  Of  representatives, 
for  disensdni;  civil  or  poUtical  matters. 
In  Great  Bntidn  the  name  OotwentioH 
Parhament  is  given  to  the  assembling  of 

f»«"«2n;*°*u'^**J??*  the  king's  writ;  as 
in  ItJao,  when  Charles  II  was  restored, 
and  in  1688.  when  the  throne  was  left 
T*c»nt  by  the  flight  of  James  IL— Na- 
tional Convention,  in  P'rench  history,  the 
name  given  to  that  body  which  met  after 
the  legislntiye  aesembly  had  pronounced 
the  "uspension  of  the  royal  functions 
(September,  17W).  and  proclaimed  the 
repubUc  at  its  first  Bitting. 

Conversano  i!j°S?,f/K'H>?^'  AJ?^ 

.  n  .  <«  ..  i°  South  Italy,  province 
2'  Bari  18  miles  8.  i.  of  Bari,  with  a 
fine  cathedral,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  oiL 
almonds,  flax  and  cotton.    Pop.  18,6M. 

Oonvenazione  l:!?Jfcl-*»lL',.»  «»• 

_  , .  eeption,    osaally   on 

•LtajMoals  and  in  tfa*  mntnTat^S 

*iw  Mvmttfmtij   «svT»   bd9U^    COuVms  Wiflk 


OoBTtnioA 


GoATVlllOllillt 


the  plM«  of  the  tubject,  and  the  ■a»jeci  »^^^^  ,^^  ^,,^  B«moii4i«ii»  or  Ipowue* 


veiS(m,  how«Ter,~in  this' manner  U  not  j'^^  oTriendertwtalng  "herhi'wlth  mUky 
always  logicaL  In  the  case  of  unlverwl  j Jp^  bell-thaped  flowen,  and  fire  free 
•iZ'»'"..~»     .  _ 1-    •.II   A   mrM  It  •  ■" — '^^       H-i-    -_.^^    .«•    commonly 

,..  arvtniU);, 
uiuTTi.  mc  ..u<u<-.-»  —  gardeni.  V.  tn- 
oolor.  or  minor  conTolvulus,  with  Ita  large 


alwaya  logical.    "  «•  ™»«' ,V*  ."""f  n :  Ju>ce,   Deii-tnapea   nowe™,  •«« 
afflrmatiTea,  for  example,  'all  A  are  o     atamens.      Some   tpedea   are   c 
(Mj.  'all  men  are  animals M,  the  timpie  ^nown    aa    bind-weeda     (C.    « 
converae  'all  B  are  A'  Call  animal«  are  Q^y^f,„  ,„  cultiTated  in  gardena 


men')  would  not  be  true 


n^^^mr^Mr  (kon-v*r't*r).  the  veisel 
convener    \„^     ^q     the     Benemer 

■teel-making  procew  which  hcldB  the 
molten  iron  or  carbide  of  iron  which  ia 
to  be  converted  into  steeL 


flowers  ot  violet  blue,  ^with   white   and 

Sellow    center,    is    a    familiar    species, 
cammony  is  obtained  from  the  root  of 
the  CoHvoMUut  flc«mmo»««.  a  nattve  of 

w  uc  »;»«T-»»^  — ~ Syria;   the  Uqueur  noyow  from   C.du- 

rVtnvAW    (kon'Teks:  Latin  convMtu,  ,ectMi.     Some  species,  like  the  C.  BoM- 
vOnVeX    Vaulted,  arched  >,  rising  in  a  ^a,    o  '      "  " 


wwa>.~-  Tauiteo,  arcneu;,  nuus  m  » 
circular  or  rounded  form ;  the  contrary  to 
ooncove  (which  see).  Thus  the  inside  of 
a  watch-glass  is  concave,  the  outer  auT' 
face  convex. 

Convex  Lens,  see  Len$. 


taa.  or  sweet-pclato,  have  tuberous  and 
fleshy  roots  capable  of  being  used  as 
food.  Convolv«h$  Jatopa  was  lonf  con- 
sidered as  yielding  the  true  Jalap  of  com- 
merce. ThU  is  now  known  to  be  pro- 
cured from  Egoffonium  or  Ipomaa  purga, 
an  allied  plant,  found  In  the  mountainous 


riAnvAvonmnir  (kon-v&'an-sing),  the  regions  of  Mexico..  .  .  ^  . 
i/OnveyanClIV  practice  of  drawing  111-,-,^-  (kon-voU.  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
deeds,  leaaea,  or  other  writings  (oonrey-  vuuvwjr  men  under  the  protection  of  a 
anees)  for  transferring  the  title  to  prop-  ahip  or  ships  of  war,  or  the  ship  or  ships 
erty  from  one  person  to  another,  of  appointed  to  conduct  and  defend  th<>ni 
Investigating  the  tide  of  the  vendors  and  from  attack  and  capture  by  ui  enemy, 
purchasers  of  property,  and  of  framing  in  military  language  It  Is  used  for  eacort. 
Uiose  multifarious  deeds  and  contracts  fJnilimlaioil  (kon-vul'«l»«n),  a  violent, 
which  govern  and  define  the  rlghta  and  V»OIlVU18lOU  involuntary,  spasmodic 
liabilities  of  families  and  Individuals,  muscular  contraction  or  series  of  con- 
The  business  of  conveyancing  Is  carried  tractions,  with  alternate  relaxations, 
on  by  barristers,  solicitors,  and  members  Convulsions  are  universal  or  partial,  and 
of  the  legal  profession  generally.  have  obtained  different  names  accordinx 

riA««rinf  (kon'vlct),  the  general  term  to  the  partH  affected,  or  the  symptoms. 
vOUVlOb  Jor  a  person  who  has  been  The  muscles  principally  affected  in  all 
found  guilty  of  a  serious  offense  and  sen-  species  of  convulsions  are  those  Imme- 
tenced  to  penal  servitude,  such  servitude  dlately  under  the  direction  of  the  will,  os 
consisting  at  times  of  forced  labor  on  those  of  the  eyelids,  eye,  face.  Jaws,  neck, 
some  public  work.  In  England  transpor-  superior  and  inferior  extremities.  Con- 
tation  was  formerly  the  equivalent  pun-  vulslons  are  produced  commonly  by  Irn- 
Ishment.  tation  of  some  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal 

OAnvAAofiAvi  (k  o  n-vfl-kft'shun),  an  cord,  such  as  the  general  convulsions  in 
MinYQOaUUU  ggaembly  of  the  dergy  inflammation  of  the  brain  membranes  <«r 
of  England,  belonging  either  to  the  prov-  of  the  nerves  themselves.  Children  of  a 
Ince  of  Canterbury  or  to  that  of  York,  nervous  temperament  are  often  the  snic 
to  consult  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  From  Jects  of  convulsions  during  dentition, 
the  fact  that  the  province  of  Canterbury  particularly  when  accompanied  by  a  AU- 
is  by  mudi  thp  more  influential  of  the  ordered  state  of  the  bowels  o\  the  pr*»s- 
two    provinces    into    which    England    Is  ence  of  worms. 

eccleAsticaUy  divided,  the  convocation  of  ConVnlslonistS  ^X  "^  °"^"'  ■b^n-i«tM^. 
the  province  of  Canterbury  Is  often  vuuv  uibwhxbi.«  o  o  w  vtitsiowARTEs. 
spoken  of  as  tk«  convocation,  as  if  those  fanatics  of  the  eighteenth  centurr 
there  were  only  one.  In  former  times  in  Fratxr  who  had  or  Rfff^i'tH  tn  v-r- 
coBvocations  bad  the  power  of  enacting  convQlslons,    prodacea   by   religious   im- 


liOOE 


«£•  oumitod  TAritd  MiattMi  tt 
tk»  tomb  ^  a  JuiMBiat  at  St.  iMterS, 
■MM  Joapias.  aome  bwrkitig.  and  othmn 
Btwiag  like  a  cat 


MWM  juiapiBS,  aome  Bartuig.  and  oumn  ;r—-;»»^w.  «..▼•■,  swu  amm. 
ConwmT    (kon  w»),   or  AakiiconwAT,  «„  .».».  .     t-IiJ  i**ISS!i    /•   ?  J' 


ou|^  of  North  WalM,  In  Carnanrcnwhlre, 
aboat  18  biUm  b.  n .  k.  of  Rancor,  at  tite 
mouth  of  tha  Coowajr.  It  is  notable  for 
ita  old  caatle  buUt  by  Edward  I,  a  aua- 
penaion  bridge  built  by  Telford,  and  a  tu- 
bular railway  bridge  by  Btephenaon. 
Pop.  B2i2.—TM  river  Conway  baa  a 
oourae  of  about  30  milea  through  mudi 
romantic  acenery. 

ConWAV  Hbrbt  SETifOfTi,  an  Eng- 
UOnway,  ^^^^  field-marahaf.  bom  fn 
1720,  aecond  aon  of  the  firat  Lord  Con- 
way. He  waa  aideniesiamp  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  at  Culloden  in  1748,  com- 
manded aa  lieutenant-general  in  Oermany 
in,  1761,  waa  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Whig  cabinet  1761-68,  waa  made  com- 
mander-ia-chief  of  the  army  in  1782.  and 
moved  in  Parliament  to  ceaae  hoatiiitiea 
aniaat  the  United  Statea.  In  allusion  to 
tUa  Burke  aaid,  '  All  England,  all  Amer^ 
i^Joinod  in  hia  applauae.'    He  died  in 

ConWAV  MoNCUBB  Daniel,  author 
vvuwnjr,  ,jj  preacher,  born  in  Staf- 
ford Co.,  Virginia,  in  1882 ;  died  la  1907. 
He  entered  the  Methodiat  miniatry  in 
1848,  but  afterwarda  became  a  dwtin- 
guiahed  Unitarian  pastor  and  an  earneat 
antialavery  advocate.  He  became  pastor 
of  a  congrention  in  rx>ndon  in  1803.  He 
wrote  The  OoUen  Hour,  Demonology  and 
Devil  Lore,  The  Wandering  Jew,  Pine 
and  Palm,  lAfe  of  Thomaa  Paine,  etc. 
Con\l7Al1  Russell  H.,  American 
vvuwcu,    cier^man^  bo„  ^j  Worth- 

isfcton,  Maaa..  February  15.  1848.  After 
serving  in  the  Civil  War  and  aa  newapa« 
per  correapondent,  he  waa  ordained  to  the 
miulBtry  and  became  pastor  of  Grace 
Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia.  Thia 
church,  now  known  as  the  Baptist  Tem- 
ple, has  prospered  greatlv  under  his  ad- 
ministration. He  has  also  founded  the 
Temple  College  (now  Temple  University, 
which  see)  and  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 
Co&V      CoNET    (kS'ni),   an   old    name 

f '  for  the  rabbit ;  used  also  in  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible  as  a  transla- 
tion of  a  Hebrew  word  probably  meaning 
the  /fyroor  Bvriicut,  a  rabbit-like  animal 
common  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  inhabit- 
uig  defta  of  rocka.  See  H^raa. 
Conyza    (kO-nl'ia),  a  genua  of  plants, 

*  nat.  order  Compodtc,  annual 
or  perennial  herba,  acattered  over  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  a  few  being 
round  in  t«sp«nte  countriok    None  pos- 


MM  properties  of  Mi  taIin.  Ib  England 
O.  HiMfrtfaa  is  ssBsi  /Mmm  because  of 
its  sapposed  propertar.  lAtBjpowdered  and 
mrlaUed,  of  dri?la|  awijr  tiu. 

vos-BbbaB' 
la- 

witii  the  goveminml  of  'SuSS^'  It'Uama 
a  level  daln  of  triangular  shapa,  Intsr- 
Mcted  oj  numerous  rivers,  ai^  is  ea- 
orely  surrounded  by  Britlah  territory. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  aoU  la  IWrtlle 
and  well  cultivated.  Area,  IBOT  aq. 
raUes:  pop.  S67,0S7.— The  chief  town, 
Coooh-Bbhab,  containa  some  handaome 
pubUe  buildings  and  a  splendid  sew  pal- 
see  of  the  mabarajah.  P«H^^00a 
Cook.  Jaiom,  a  famooa  British  navi- 
ZZl  \  «*tor,  bom  in  Torkahire  in 
1728,  of  parenta  not  above  the  rank  of 
peasantry.  He  waa  at  first  apprenticed 
to  a  ahopkeeper ;  but  acquiring  a  love  for 
the  aea.  he  becamu  a  aaliur.  In  17B5  he 
entered  the  royal  navy,  and  four  years 
later,  aa  aailing  maater  of  the  Mervury, 
performed  valuable  aervlces  in  surveying 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  coaat  of 
Newfoundland.     Some  observations  on  a 


Captain  Cook 

solar  eclipse,  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  scien- 
tific ezpewtion  to  the  Pacific.  During 
thb  expedition  he  aucceasively  yiaited 
Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  discovered  New 
South  Wales,  and  returned  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  Britain  in  1771.  In 
1772  Captain  Cook,  now  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  conaaader  !a  ^  vMrj,  coa> 


Oodlvj 


tof  tiMUdMllMMU. 
bf    •    ^    UN   rf~«fl. 

(•MM  to  haT«  bMB  tna*' 


Brlteia  in  1T74.  Two  Tcan  later  b* 
•nin  aat  oat  on  an  Mp«diti(m  to  •aeu- 
tSTtiu  poMibUiti  oft  Bortfawwt  DM- 
MI*.  Ob  tbis  Toyate  b*  csplond  tin 
wS^rn  co»«t  of  North,^«fi<*.  Md  diaj 

wbicb.  HawiaTba  WM  Iffled  by  tta 
Mttves,  f  ebnury  14,  17TO.  CapUln 
Cook  wrote  and  publi^ed  a  cpinptete  ac- 
coimt  of  bte  Mcoad  ToyMe  of  ObcoTery. 
and  an  uaflBiahed  ooj  of  the  third  ▼oy- 
age,  afterwarda  completed  and  publiabea 
by  Captain  James  King.  «     .    ^ 

HaaV*  Jat,  banker,  born  at  BandmAy, 
OOOke,  S^i^  in  i&i;  died  in  1906. 
Ua  aagaged  in  the  banking  buBineaa  at 
PbibidSpbia  in  1842  and  estebliabed  a 
a«W  Km  ia  1861,  which  did  a  Urge  and 
oaeful  boafaMas  aa  a  gojemment  agent 
in  placing  war-loaaa.  It  Bobaeqaently 
ibueed  tha  Northan  Pacific  Railroad, 
thte  teadiaf  to  the  faUore  of  the  firm  in 
1878,  the  flrat  erent  In  the  great  financial 
paale  of  that  year.  The  later  saeceaB  ot 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  restored 
Mr.  Cooke'a  wealth. 

/!aaV«  JoHir  EvnaXj  anthor,  bom  at 
COOKe,  wincbft^r,  Virginia,  in  1830; 
died  in  1886.  Hia  worka  include  Tht 
Virginia  ComeHwu,  Lmri/  of  BagUt 
»Mi,  fU  iMt  of  ik9  Fore$U,  Hammer 
— J    B — I—    _«-*    Bi.*^.^   Qf    Vtrginio, 


oooUa&llkatet 

ia  dUHngwIriiad  ' 

ItaUu  (wokary  t..       .. . 

Blaatai  by  tba  prtaoaHaa  of  tha  Uoaaa  ol 
INild  to  b'raaoa,  aad  wm  otntod  there 
to  parbapa  tbthLAaat^jtetraa  of  perfac- 
tioe:  «r«n  yat  tb*  akiU  and  "«««• 
wbi«:fa  the  French  oook  abowa  Ln  dcaUag 
ofttf  with  vary  ^alight  «Mterfi»ta  l»  a 
U£uy  cre^tabla  faatore  ia  tba  domeatic 
•eoBomy  vi  tba  aattoa.  ^  No  otiiwr  Boople 
■ecma  to  bara  aqnalad  Oa  Fran^  m  tbis 

VOOEIinieif  Pacific  Ocaan,  raa- 
ning  into  tha  territory  <rf  AlaAa  for 
about   ISOmUes:   explored  by  Captain 

Oook  in  rm.  *  ^v  « 

Cook'i  IiUnds,  •eJ'?S^'#S; 

to  them  becanae  diacorered  by  Captain 
Cook.  See  Herveg  I»km4$.  .  ^.  ^ 
rnnVa  ftfrftit  tha  cbaaad  which 
U)OKIBirui|    se  pa  rata*  tha  two 

principal  ialanda  of  New  Zadaad.  dia 
covered  by  Captain  Cook  in  ITTOi 


mii   Sa^,   alao   Hutorv 

t\tuAM  Ro«B  TnaiT,  anthoreaa,  born  at 
^''^'^mmf  ^eat  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in 
1827;  diad  in  1892.  She  wrote  Some- 
hoiv't  V^kkon,  Buohleh«rrii;PMmt 
by  Bo««  rirrrf,  etc,  moat  of  her  writinga 
being  abort  teba  of  macb  power  and 
literary  merit     .    .,      ^  ^ 

fkiokerv  <W«-?>'  *•  iweparatlon 
VOO&cry  of  food  w>  aa  to  render  it 
more  paktabu  and  more  digestible,  'nie 
art  ia  of  great  importance,  not  only  tor 
comfort,  but  alao  for  health.  Food  is 
mainly  prepared  by  submitting  it  to  the 
action  of  fire  aa  by  roaating.  boilinic, 
■tewing,  itc.  Eadi  of  these  procesaes 
derelops  a  difFerent  fiavor  in  food,  but 
they  result  alike  in  rendering  the  tissues, 
both  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  softer 
and  much  more  easily  dealt  with  by  the 
digeative  organs.  The  art  of  cookery  waa 
carried  to  considerable  perfection  amopg 
aome  of  the  ancient  natiooa.  aa  for 
faatence  the  Bgyptfana.  Persians,  and 
Athenians,  fctravagance  and  luxury  M 
table  were  notable  features  of  Roman  Vtte 
under  fl»e  empire.  Among  raodama  the 
Italiana  were  the  first  to  reaefa  a  fai^b 
degree  of  art  in  {hia  departs^.    Ts«tr 


10  mUea  north  of  Ooafannoa ;  iaa  biuu- 
facturea  of  linen  and  large  trada  In  flax. 
Pop.  8B31.  _  ,       , 

Coolers  (k«'e"),  Watib,  reaada  of 
^fvunon  porous,  unglased  earthenware, 
in  which  a  liquid  can  be  kept  cool  by 
conatantly  exuoing  through  tiie  aabatance 
of  the  ware  and  evaporating  frcas  the 
outer  surface  of  the  veaseL 
CaiMm  IkOTe :  Tamil,  »«M).  a  aajD*  in 
*'"'•"'  Hinduatan  for  a  iiy  laborer, 
also  extended  to  thoaa  oi  ama*  other 
eastern  countries.  Many  of  tiiaae  have 
been  introdaced  into  the  Weat  Indies, 
Mauritina.  aad  other  places,  their  passage 
being  pdd  for  them  on  their  aneeing  to 
aerve  for  a  term  of  years.  The  first 
coolte  emigrants  appear  to  have  been 
thoae  ant  to  British  Guiana  from  Cal- 
cutta in  1890  to  aupply  the  want  of  labor 
fdt  aftw  the  abolition  of  slavery.  ,  The 
cooHcs  employed  in  Ouiana  are  chiefly 
from  India. 

rAAl«v  ^kone),  Thomas  M.,  Jurist. 
^^OOUJ  bo„  it  Attica.  Ifew  Wk.  in 
1824.  He  removed  to  MicMcan  in  1^3, 
atndied  law,  and  in  ISBId  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  Michigan  University. 
Ut  waa  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Micbtaaa  in  1864:  chief  Justice  in 
18«7:  retired  from  the  bench  in  ia%^. 
and  waa  appointed  by  Prerident  Cleve- 
land on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
ndaaion.  of  nhi-h  he  was  chairann. 
Be  laatgaad  la  1891  and  died  In  18M. 
He  n^ad  amMg  tint  higheat  of  eonsti- 
tntT*pff!  lerii^  ass  «aa  tte  amor  of 


Oo0ptmtiT«  SodttiM 


MHNraw  taaU  wprln,  ^Mlj  bM«4  « 

AdMBU*,  whldi  WM  «BB«xed  to  OrMt 
Britain  ta  IWl.  It  was  tak«n  and  hanwd 
\Kf  Sir  Oarnat  Wolaalajr,  at  tha  bead  of  tba 
Rm^iah  cxMditkm  aaat  afatnat  tbe  Aab> 
aataca  in  1874.  Pop.  about  80.000. 
Coombfi    l^<><»)t    WuxiAx,    bom   at 

aotbor  of  aeveral  popukr  worka,  Indod* 
iu  tba  i)M6o<kHf;  tbe  £>e«<l  upon  Ww 
8Ueht  in  England,  a  continuation  and 
imitation  of  I^  Bage'a  novel,  bat  far 
inferior  in  spirit  and  fraphle  dalineaf 
tion  to  tbe  oriflnal;  tbe  Tour  of  Dr. 
HwnUm  in  Btmnh  of  tko  Pictureaque; 
the  Hittory  of  Johnny  Qum  Oenut; 
BnpHak  Dunce  of  Death,  etc.,  all  aeoom- 
paniad  bjr  Rowlandson'a  prints,  to  wblcb 
tbay  o«rc  moat  of  tbeir  value. 
CoomiA  (^"i'^**)'  •  preaent  in  plaea 
wvwMuw  gf  cuitoma-doty,  demanded  by 
tba  Unga  and  cblefa  at  parta  of  tbe 
Weat  African  coaat  for  permlaal<»  to 
trade  witb  the  nativea. 

vvwMk^MMA  jj^  jj^  j|,g  eea-coaat,  In 
the  preaidency  lof  Bombay,  about  890 
milea  ■.  8.  s.  of  Bombay.  It  baa  an 
open  roadstead  and  a  large  cotton  trade. 
Top.  10,< — 


JfoAiMNM.  are  familiar  aamea  to  tbe 
aprel-readiag  pubUc  After  riaitiaf 
EwoM  aatf  aenriBC  a*  ooaral  for  tbe 
United  Butsa  at  Lyona  for  tkiee  yeara, 
Cooper  retamed  to  America,  wbere  he 
«ed  at  Oooperatown,  New  Tort  ia  IflBL 
Beridca  bla  novela  be  wrote  a  niatory  of 
the  United  States  Nary  and  aoose  toI- 
nmea  deacriptive  of  bis  travela. 
GoOOer.  '**'■%  ^  Amerieaa  Israator, 
^'^^y^^t    numofkcturer,     and    ohUaa* 


CoODer  (kwPe>').„8M  AsTunr  Fab- 
*'^^t^*  TOW,  an  EngUab  surgeon,  waa 
l>om  in  Norfolkabire  in  1768;  died  in 
1841.  Be  studied  medicine  in  London, 
and  attended  tbe  lectares  of  John  Hun- 
ter. After  visiting  Paris  in  17M  he  waa 
appointed  raofeoaor  of  anatomy  at  Sur- 
ireonla  Hau,  and  in  1800  bead  snrgeon 
of  Oora  HospitaL  He  became  a  fery 
rminent  surgeon.  In  1822  appeared  bis 
vreat  work  on  Dieloeationt  and  Fracturet. 
Shortly  afterwarda  be  became  president 
of  the  B<»al  OoOete  of  Surgeons,  and 
hi^nora  and  HOm  €(  every  kind  pooled 
m  on  bim. 

CoODMr.  •^Axn  FBirucoKK,  an  Ameri- 
«^»  can  noveliat,  born  at  Burllng- 
'  •".  New  Jeraey.  in  1780.  studied  at 
iHle  College,  and  entered  the  American 
nary  aa  a  miMiipman  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  In  1821  appeared  the  nofel 
of  PrecaitUon,  tbe  first  production  of 
im  pen.  Thon^  successful,  it  gave  no 
>'op«  for  bia  peculiar  powers,  and  it 
«as  not  tin  the  production  of  tbe  Soy 
*m  the  Piwteert  that  he  heiran  to  take 
a  hjlfh  place  among  contemporary 
nowliBts.  After  that  came  a  steady 
""w  of  novfda  dealing  with  life  on  the 
??  "H.^  ^^S^  backwooda,  moat  of  which. 

P»thM^r,  DnnUytr  vA  Lti  of  Me 


'  *  '  mannncTurer,  ana  nauaa* 
throplat,  born  in  ITOl ;  died  In  ISaTHe 
started  life  with  few  adTantagaa,  balac 
almost  self-educated:  bat  by  antaC 
Miergy,  perseverance,  sagaeity  tad  inter 
rity,  accumulated  a  large  fbrtune.  He 
carried  on  die  manufacture  of  gloe  and 
isinglass  for  over  fifty  years,  and  waa 
alao  connected  with  tbe  iron  manufac- 
ture, the  nilwaya  (be  designed  and 
bnUt  tbe  first  American  locomotive), 
and  tiie  telegrapba  of  tbe  United  States. 
The  •Cooper  Union*  in  New  York  waa 
eetablished  by  him  to  famish  a  free 
education  in  art  and  practical  adence. 
It  comprises  day  classes,  in  which 
women  are  Instructed  in  drawing,  paint- 
ing and  other  branches  of  art;  evening 
classes,  in  which  young  men  aaid  womea 
are  taught  art,  engineering,  chanistry, 
matbematlca,  etc. ;  free  reading-room  and 
library,  etc. 

Co«perative  Societiei   i^^;^Si 

assodationa  of  individuals  for  mutual  as- 
sistance in  industrial  or  commerdal  ob- 
jects. (h>e  form  of  co(^rative  aodetiea 
is  that  of  an  aasodation  of  men  beknglnc 
to  some  trade  or  industry  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  on  entirely  by  their  own 
efforts,  and  thua  securing  all  the  profita 
of  their  labors  to  themselves:  bat  much 
more  common  associations  are  those  the 
obj^t  of  which  is  to  provide  the  members, 
and  s(Mnetimea  also  the  general  puUie, 
witb  tbe  ordinary  household  necesrities, 
at  aa  near  as  nossible  tbe  prime  cost. 
Associations  of  the  former  kind  are  thus 
aMocIations  for  production,  those  of  the 
latter  for  distribution,  by  means  of  what 
art  commonly  known  aa  OodpermUM 
5 »»J5».  Cooperative  sodeties  of  the  Iafe> 
ter  Und  have  been  establiabed  very  widely 
In  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  first  and 
most  aacoessfal  of  them  being  the  Roch- 
dale Equitable  Pioneers'  Sodety.  This, 
'  #  jil^^f**  V"  contacted  on  tiie  prlndple 
or  dividing  the  surplus  profita  among  the 
merabera  al<me  in  proportton  to  their 
FSTv*";.  ■'**'■.  *.  certain  fixed  percent- 
age has  been  deducted  for  interest  on 
the    capital    suhecribed.      Thia    sodetv 

^"SSf^Jl  *^  'ITL?"''  -eventeeii 
mepbera;  it  baa  now  8000  or  TWO.  «prt 
Bella   gooda  annoally   to   tbe  valne  of 
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Cooper's  Creek' 


Copaiba 


moi-e  than  |1,300,000.  A  ibUdag  fMitnr* 
in  connection  with  the  McietieB  in  the 
North  of  England,  where  they  are  rery 
numerous  and  flourishing,  is  the  forma- 
tion of  an  aasociation  of  cooperative 
societies,  The  North  of  England  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  their  purchases  on  as 
large  a  scale  aspossible,  so  as  to  increase 
the  prohts.  There  are  now  in  Great 
Britain  about  1300  societies,  with  sales 
amounting  to  $150,000,000  a  year.  Simi- 
lar associations  have  been  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  other  than  the  working  classes, 
such  as  clergymen,  lawyers,  medical 
practitioners,  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy,  members  ot  the  civil  service,  etc. 
The  Civil  Service  Supply  Association  of 
London  is  the  most  extensive  of  these, 
and  has  been  very  successful,  the  an- 
nual sales  amounting  to  about  $8,- 
500,000.  Manufacturing  associations  of 
all  kinds  have  been  tried  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  but  neither  there  nor 
in  Britain  have  they,  on  the  whole,  been 
verv  successfuL  In  these  societies,  gen- 
erally called  Working  Men's  Asso- 
ciations, the  shareholders  are  usually 
also  the  workmen,  and  the  surplus  profits 
are  divided  among  them  as  workmen 
after  they  have  received  the  fixed  per- 
centage as  shareholders,  and  in  some 
cases  also  among  the  workmen  who  are 
not  shareholders,  if  there  are  any  such. 
In  Germany  there  are  societies  for  the 
purdiase  of  raw  materials,  manufactur- 
ing associations,  societies  of  united  shops, 
and  cooperative  stores.  In  the  United 
States  cooperation  has  as  yet  chiefly 
taken  the  form  of  building-loan  associa- 
tions for  providing  the  members  with 
houses  of  their  own,  productive  and  dis- 
tributive societies  having  made  slow 
progress.  See  also  Building  Societiea 
and  Friendly  Societies. 

Cooper's  Creek,  ?I„S\y^t^eYar; 

name  chiefly  in  its  upper  course,  the 
largest  inland  river  of  Australia,  which 
rises  in  Queensland  by  two  branches, 
the  Thomson  and  Victoria  (or  Barcoo), 
and  flows  southwest  to  Lake  Eyre. 
Coordinates  (kO-or'di-nats),  in  ze- 
vvvj.uAua.vva  omctry,  a  term  applied 

to  lines,  to  which  points  under  consid- 
eration are  referred,  and  by  means  of 
which  their  position  is  determined.  Co- 
ordinates either  determine  the  position 
of  a  poi.  t  in  space  or  in  a  plane  which 
is  Understood  to  contain  all  the  figure 
under  cousideration.  They  determine 
position  by  straight  lines  only,  or  by  a 
straight  line  and  angles;  in  the  latter 
case  they  are  called  polar  coordinates. 
When  coordinates  are  at  right  angles 


to  each  other  they  are  called  rectangu- 
lar coOrqinates,  and  when  they  make 
any  other  angle , 
with  each  other 
the^  are  called, 
ohltque  coordi- 
nates. In  the  fig. 
ox  or  are  two 
fixed  lines  at 
right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  . 
P  is  a  point* 
whose  position  is  Codrdinstes. 

to  be  determined. 

If  we  know  on  and  ob  we  can  easily  find 
the  position  of  P,  of  which  on  ob  are 
called  the  coordinates. 
floor?  (kOrg),  or  Kubq,  an  ancient 
6  principality  now  a  province  in 
Southern  Hindustan,  lying  between  My- 
sore on  the  east  and  northeast  and  the 
districts  of  South  Canara  and  Malabar 
on  the  west;  area,  1583  sq.  miles.  The 
country  has  a  healthy  climate  and  yields 
coffee,  spices,  timber,  etc.  The  capita) 
is  Merkara.     Pop.  180,607. 

Coos   (kd-os).     See  Cot. 

COOSV  (J**'sO»  a  river  of  Northern 
"  Bengal,  which  rises  among  the 
Nepaul  Himalayas,  flows  in  a  soutfaerl.v 
direction,  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  after 
a  course  of  325  miles. 
Coot  (^**t)'  *  grallatorial  bird  of  tho 
^^^^  rail  family  (Rallidae),  frequent- 
ing lakes  and  ponds.  The  common  coot 
(FuUca  atra)  has  a  bald  forehead,  a 
black  body,  and  lobated  toes,  and  is 
about  15  inches  in  length.  The  nests, 
which  are  very  large,  strong,  and  com- 
pact, are  composed  of  reeds  and  rank 
water-herbage,  built  sometimes  near  the 
water's  edge,  and  sometimes  on  small 
islets  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 
Should  the  nest  be  set  adrift  by  a  rise 
of  water,  the  female  coot  seems  in  no- 
wise disturbed,  but  sits  composedly  on 
her  eggs  until  it  is  stranded.  The  coot 
of  India,  China  and  Japan  is  said  to 
be  identical  with  that  of  Europe,  but  the 
North  American  coot  is  now  recognized 
as  a  distinct  species,  and  has  received 
the  name  of  F.  Wilsoni. 

Copaiba,  ^-"f^ll*  <'^»-Pa'ba,  ko-pa'- 
/♦^a).  the  name  of  a  balsam 
and  an  oil.  The  balsam  is  a  liquid 
resinous  iuice  flowing  from  incisions 
made  m  the  stem  of  a  plant,  Copaifem 
omctnmts  (nat.  order  Leguminosie),  and 
several  other  species  of  the  genus,  grow- 
ing in  Braall,  Peru,  etc.  It  consists  of 
several  resins  dissolved  in  a  volatile  oil 
The  resins  are  partly  add  and  partly 
neutral;  the  oil  is  clear,  colorless  and 
baa  an  aromatic  odor.     It  is  used   in 


U  ^: 


Copaif 


•fit  iW««" 


Cope 


wedldne,  especially  In  affectfon*  of  the  f>ftiiar+ii<MMil.i«    o      n  _ 
mucous    ^lembranes    (as    those    of    the  ^opaixncrsnip.  See  Partn«rthip. 
urino-genital  organs).  Qq^   (kOp).     a     sacerdotal     vestment. 

^  resembline  a  sleeveless  cloak 
with  a  hood  reaching  from  the  shoulders 
to   the  feet,  worn  on  solemn  occasions. 


Copaiba  Plant  {Copoifira  offieinalU). 

Copals  (''"-Pa'is).  or  TopoLiAS,  a 
vv^cMv   jj^jjg   j^j.    omj-gij    j,£    Greece   in 

B<eotia,  enclosed  by  mountains  on  every 
side,  and  forming  a  shallow  expansion 
of  the  river  Cephissus  some  twenty 
miles  broad,  the  water  having  numerous 
subterranean  outlets  to  the  sea.  In  1881 
a  ii'reucb  company  was  formed  for  dcaln- 
iui;  the  lake  or  marsh,  and  thus  re- 
deeirinj:  some  62,000  acres  of  land. 
Upeiations  were  commenced  in  1881, 
and  the  drainage  was  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  century. 

Gonal    (•'<^'Pal)   is  a  gum-resin  yielded 
*  by    different    trees    in    Africa, 

South  America,  India  and  Australia, 
and  differing  considerably  in  quality  in 
its  several  varieties;  but  in  general  it 
is  bard,  shining,  transparent,  and  citron- 
colored.  When  dissulved  in  alcohol  or 
turpentine  it  makes  a  beautiful  and  very 
durable  varnish.  Indian  copal,  known 
in  England  as  aum  antm^,  is  produced 
by  Yateritt  Indica;  Madagascar  copal 
from  Hymenma  verrucdto;  Braziluin 
c-opal  from  several  species  of  Hymenwa 
and  Idea,  and  from  Trachylobium 
martianum.  A  substance  called  lotail 
copal  or  copolin  is  found  in  some  places. 
It  resembles  copal  resin  in  color  and 
odor, 

CopalcheBark  Z%^ ir ^^l^'hry'^. 

nos  pteuioquina  (order  Euphorbiaceft) , 
a  native  of  Brazil.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  the  bark  of  Croton  p»eudo- 
rhtna  (order  I^oganiaceae)  of  Mexico, 
it  resembles  cascarilla  bark  in  its  prop- 
fi'ties. 

CcDan  CtS-Pan'),     an     ancient    ruined 
r"**  city  of  Honduras,  Central  Amer- 
ica,   on    the    Gopan    River,    with    some 
remarkable  remains  of  Indian  origin. 

Coparcenary  fk«-par'se-na-ri).    In 
J>a.M.^J%,ua.t.J    law.     partnership    in 

inheritance ;  Joint  heirship  in  which  each 
is  entitled  to  a  distinct  share  of  the  ben- 
ehts.  while  the  property  remains  un- 
iivided. 


Copc. 
A,  Probably  Dr.  Robert  Langton,  Queen'*  CoiL 
Oxon.  1,  Cope,    a,  fifure  from  Pugua  ■  OkMMnr. 
222,  Cope. 

and  particularly  in  processions,  by  the 
pope  and  other  bishops  as  well  a*  by 
priests.  It  was  one  of  the  vestments 
retained  at  the  Reformation  in  the  Angli- 
can Church. 

Cone     ^H^u.KS   West,   an   English 
,.     n     painter,  bom  in  1811,  studied  at 
the   Roval   Academy   and   in   Italy,    and 
nrst  exhibited  at   the  academy  in  1831 
In  1843  he  gained  a  prize  of  £300  for 

fei'^'^l"'"®  ^*«  ^*'"«*  ^♦^i  ^y  J*ni:  in 

w\.  °^  ^^  fresco  the  Meeting  of 
Jacob  and  IlachaeL  he  secured  the  com- 
mission for  one  of  six  frescoes  for  the 
House  of  Lords,  producing  accordingly 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  receiving  the 
Order  of  the  Oarter.  He  executed  eight 
frescoes  from  English  history  of  the  sev- 
ent^nth  century  for  the  House  of  Ix>rd8. 
while  his  other  works  were  numerous, 
the  subjects  being  historical,  romantic, 
or  domestic.  He  also  produced  Lant 
Days  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Departure  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  1/ Allegro  and  II 
Penseroso,  Milton's  Dream,  flhiilock  and 
Jesstca,  Ann  Page  and  Slender,  Lear 
and  Cordelia.  He  became  A.R.A.  in 
1844  and  R.A.  in  1848.  but  retfred  in 
1883,  and  died  In  1S90.  ^ 

Cope,  Edward    Dhinkeb,    an   eminent 
^  »  naturalist,  born  at  Philadelobia 
Pennsylvania,  in  1840;  died  in  im.Hi 
WM    profeaior    of    aataral    blitory    at 


Gopeok 


Copcndeit 


Baverford  Collefe  180447.  utd  for 
mmas  yean  pajcootokiclit  to  the  UBlted 
States  Tenitorial  SarrejrB.  In  1884  he 
was  appointed  curator  of  the  National 
Museum  in  Washington,  in  1891  became 
profeeaor  of  geology  in  Uie  University 
uf  Pennsylvania,  and  in  18Utt  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Axnerican  Association  for 
tbe  Advancement  of  Science.  He  gave 
special  attention  to  comparative  anatomy 
and  did  excellent  work  in  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  fishes  and  batra- 
chians  and  some  groups  of  reptiles  and 
mammals.  He  discovered  and  described 
over  1000  8[>ecies  of  fossil  vertebrata  and 
made  extensive  explorations  in  tbe  fossil- 
bearing  strata  of  tbe  western  United 
States  and  elsewbere.  Ue  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  theory  of 
evolution,  writing  Origin  of  the  F%tte»t 
and  Primary  Favton  of  Oraanic  Evolu- 
tkm,  also  many  works  and  lepers  on 
systematic  anatomy  and  descriptions  of 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Vertebrates. 
His  Ewtmct  Vertebrata  of  the  Eocene 
FormmiioHt  of  Wvoming  describes  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  types  of  mamipa- 
lia  ever  discovered.  He  purchased  the 
American  Naturalist  in  1891  and  edited 
it  till  his  death. 

CODeck  1?*'P?^ ;  kopeika.  a  lance),  a 
ww|#vwA  Rnagian  copper  coin,  so  Cfuled 
from  the  impression  of  St.  George  bear- 
ing a  lance,  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
silver  rouble,  or  about  the  eightieth  part 
of  a  paper  rouble.  It  is  equal  in  value 
to  about  three-fourtbs  of  a  cent 

Copenhagen  ^^^fjli'^^aU^'^^ri 

chants'  haven),  the  capital  of  Denmark, 
on  the  Sound,  the  larger  and  older  por- 
tion of  it  on  the  east  side  of  the  Island 
of  Zealand,  a  smaller  portion  on  the 
north  point  of  the  island  of  Amager,  with 
a  branch  of  the  sea  forming  the  har- 
bor between  them.  Tbe  old  fortifications, 
which  formerly  separated  the  city  from 
its  extensive  suburbs,  have  been  leveled 
and  converted  into  promenades,  and  a 
modern  system  of  fortifications  con- 
structed on  a  grand  scale,  far  beyond  the 
site  of  the  old  town  and  embracing 
canals  to  flood  the  approaches  to  the 
city.  These  convert  it  into  a  great 
stronghold.  The  city  is  mostly  well 
bulit,  principally  of  brick.  The  chief 
buildinfrs  are  the  royal  palace  of  Rosen- 
borg with  many  antiques  and  predous 
articles;  the  Amalienborg,  consisting, 
properly  speaking,  of  four  palaces,  one 
of  them  the  usual  residence  of  the  sov- 
ereign; the  palace  of  Charlottenborg, 
now  the  repository  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts;  the  Royal  T^ibrary,  containing 
660,000  volumes  and  26,000  mannscripts: 


Thonraldaen's  MoaeniB.  oontainlng  a 
great  many  of  the  ■emptor's  works:  the 
onlvenity  buildings,  the  Yor  Frae 
Kirke,  the  arsenal,  etc.  The  uniTer- 
sity,  founded  by  Christian  I  in  1478^  has 
over  2000  students,  and  a  library  of 
300,000  volumes.  The  mnsaum  of  North- 
ern antiquities  and  the  etlmographic 
museum,  founded  in  1802,  are  unrivaled 
of  their  kind.  The  harbor  is  safe  and 
commodious.  Copenhagen  is  the  princi- 
pal station  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  the 
center  of  the  commerce  of  Denmark.  It 
carries  on  an  active  trade  with  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia  and  Germany,  and  in 
particulai  with  Britain,  the  principal 
exports  being  grain,  butter,  cheese,  beef, 
pork,  cattle,  horses,  hides,  etc  It  has 
foundries  and  machine-works,  extensive 
shipyards,  woolen  and  cotton  mllLs,  por- 
celam  works,  breweries,  distilleries,  etc., 
and  produces  also  watches,  docks,  piano- 
fortes, etc.  Sugar-refining  and  tanning 
are  carried  on.  Copenhagen  is  first  men- 
tioned as  a  fishing  hamlet  in  1043.  In 
1443  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Den- 
mark. It  has  occasionally  suffered  much 
from  fires  and  from  hostile  attacks,  the 
most  disastrous  being  the  bombardment 
bv  the  British  from  the  2d  to  the  6th 
of  September,  1807.  In  1801  the  Danish 
fleet  was  heie  defeated  by  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  and  Nelson.  The  environs  in 
some  parts  are  very  fine.  Pop.  with  sub- 
nrbs,  in  1911,  669,m 
Conenoda  (ko-pep'o-da),  an  order  of 
wyi<^/vuc»  minute  entom ostracoas 
fresh-water  and  marine  Crustacea,  so 
named  because  their  five  pairs  of  f<^<>t 
are  mostly  used  for  swimming  (Or. 
kopS,  an  oar). 

Copernicus  ^.^^o^^^^-^oSIsf  a!: 

tronomer,  bom  at  Thorn,  then  in  Poland, 
in  1473,  his  family  being  supposed  to 
have  come  originally  from  Westphalia. 
He  first  studied  medicine  at  Cracow,  and 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  and  in  1500 
taught  mathematics  at  Rome  with  great 
success.  Returning  to  his  own  country, 
he  was  made  canon  in  tbe  cathedral  of 
Frauenburg,  and  began  to  work  out  liis 
new  system  of  astronomy.  Donbtin»c 
that  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
could  be  confused  and  so  complicated 
as  the  Ptolemaic  system  (which  see) 
made  them,  he  was  induced  to  consider 
the  simpler  hypothesis  that  the  sun  was 
the  center  round  which  the  earth  nnd 
the  other  planets  revolve.  Besides  Mn 
fundamental  truth  Copernicus  antiei- 
pated,  for  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
nave  proved,  many  other  of  the  prind- 
pal  facts  of  astrooomlcal  sdeace,  racb 


Oopiap6 


Copper 


w  the  motloii  of  the  earth  round  ito 
uk,  the  immfflee  dietuioe  of  the  stars 
which  made  their  apparent  position  the 
same  from  any  part  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
etc.  His  general  theory  also  enabled 
him  to  explain  for  the  first  time  mmij  of 
the  important  phenomena  of  nature, 
such  as  tb'  variations  of  the  seasons  and 
the  preceiL  ion  of  the  equinoxes.  The 
great  work  in  which  Copemicos  ex- 
plained his  theory,  J)e  Orbium  Calettiutn 
RevohittOMbut  ('On  the  Revolutions  of 
the  Celestial  Orbs'),  was  completed  in 
1530,  and  published  at  Naremberg  ia 
1643.  He  was  not  e^ommunicated  on 
account  of  it.  He  died  at  Frauenburg 
in  1643. 
Coi>iai)6     (k*-P«-»-P<i').  tl»e  name  of  a 

IC\,  "XS'  *P^  »  *o'«^'»  *»  Ata- 
cama,  Chile.  The  river  flows  west  from 
the  Andes  to  the  Pacific,  and  has  a  course 
of  166  miles.  About  90  miles  from  the 
sea  is  the  town  of  CopiapO,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Selva,  the  center  of  an  impor- 
tant mining  district.  Pop.  10,287.  fiie 
aeaport,  Oaldera.  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  has  about  2800  inhabi- 
tants. 


CoVinfif  (kOplng),  the  top  or  upper 
f  o  covering  of  a  waU  made  to 
project  and  slope  so  as  to  carry  the  rain- 
water clear  of  the  walL 
Conlev  (^opl6),  John  Sinoletoh,  a 
vv^««j  self-taught  and  distinguished 
painter,  bom  in  1737  at  Boston.  Massa- 
ohnsetta;  died  in  Tendon  In  1815,  where 
he  had  settled  in  1776,  acquiring  a 
reputation  as  a  historical  painter.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1779,  His  most  celebrated 
picture  is  the  Death  of  Lord  Chatham, 
now  in  the  National  Gallery.  His  son 
became  Lord  Lyndburst. 
CoDDee  (kop-Pft'),  Henbt,  author, 
•  ,^  '^™  **  Savannah,  Georgia, 
i"  1821,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1845.  He  served  in  the  army  through 
the  Mexican  war,  resigning  in  1855  and 
nocommg  professor  of  English  litera- 
turp  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  president  of  Lehigh  TTnivorsitv 
1866-76,  afterwards  professor  of  history 
there,  and  in  1874  was  made  a  regent  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  wrote 
F.Umenit  of  Loaic,  Elementa  of  Rhetoric, 
ronquett  of  Spain  ly  the  Aral-Moor». 
"tc.    DiedinlSfe. 

CouMI*  (kop'er),  one  of  the  most 
"ri^*  andently  known  metals,  de- 
riving its  name  from  Cyprua,  large  sup- 
plies having  in  Greek  and  Roman  times 
come  frtmi  that  island.  It  is  a  metal 
•f  a  pa1«-rH  color  tinsed  with  yellow; 
ffiemioal  symbol  On,  atomic  weight  63.2. 
Next  to  foM.  silver  and  platinam  it  is 


the  most  ductile  and  malleable  of  metala ; 
it  hi  more  elastic  than  any  metal  except 
■teel,  and  the  most  sonorous  of  all  ex- 
cept aluminium.     Its  conducting  power 
for  heat  and  electricity  is  inferior  (ml/ 
to  that  of  silver.    It  has  a  distinct  odor 
and  an  unpleasant,  metallic  taste.    It  is 
not  altered  by  water,  but  tarnishes  by 
exposure   to   the  air,  and  beoomeit  cov- 
ered with  a  green  carbonate.    It  ocean 
native  in  branched  pieces,  dendriti&  In 
thin  plates,  and  rarely  in  regular  aj»' 
tals,  in  the  primitive  and  older  second- 
ary rocks.    Blocks  of  native  copper  have 
sometimes  been  obtained  weighing  many 
tons.    Its  ores  are  numerous  and  abon- 
dant.    Of  these,  several  contain  solphnr 
and  iron  or  other  metal,  such  as  copper 
glance  or  vitreous  copper  (CoiS) ;  gray 
copper  or  Fablers,  one  of  the  most  abon- 
da^    and    important   ores;    and    copper 
pyrites  or  yeUow  copper  ore   (CuFe&), 
another  abundant  ore.     The  red  oxide 
of  copper   (CuiO)    forms  crystals  of  a 
fine  red  color,  and  is  used  for  coloring 
glass.    There  are  two  native  carbonates, 
the  blue  and  the  green,  the  latter  being 
the    beautiful     mineral    malachite,     the 
former   also    known    aa   blue   malachite. 
Blta  vitriol  is  a  sulphate,  and  is  used  for 
dyeing  and  preparing  pigments,  as  are 
various  other  copper  compounds.     Ver- 
digrit   is   an  acetate.     The   arsenite   of 
copper   is   the   pigment   SeheeWt  graen. 
Sphioctnfurth    green    is    another   copper 
pigment.     All  the  compounds  of  copper 
are    poisonous.      It    is    found    in    most 
European    countries,    in    Australia    and 
Japan,  in   Africa  and  in  America,   the 
United   States  being  much  the  greatest 
'JIP.'lHS?'^-     O'  ^^^  world's  total  yield  of 
863,638  metric  tons  in  1910,  the  United 
States  produced  492,676,  the  great  yields 
being  in  Arizona,  Montana  and  Michigan. 
Recently  very  rich  deposits,  as  yet  little 
worked,  have  been  discovered  in  Alaska. 
Copper  is  extracted  from  its  ores  either 
by  the  dry  or  the  wet  process.     For  the 
former,    what   is    known    as    the    Welsli 
process  is  most  common  in  the  Cornwall 
mines  of  Great  Britain,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed.   It  consists  in  alternately  roast- 
ing tbe  ore,  and  then  smelting  it  in  a 
furnace  with  a  suitable  slag,  until  im- 
pure or  blitter  copper  is  obtained.     Be- 
fore   this    stage    is    reached    a    metallic 
compound   of  copper,   sulphur  and   iron 
has  been  produced,  technicallv  known  as 
matt,  regulua.  or  eoarae  metal,  and  sub- 
sequently a   tolerably   pure   sulphide   of 
copper   called    fine   metal.       The    blister 
copper  is  refined  bv  burning  off  the  sul- 
phur,  arsenic,    and    other   volatile    im- 
purities, and  by  melting  it  along  with 
wood  charcoal  and   stirring  it  with   a 


C!opperas 


Copra 


wooden  pole.  Tbe  quality  is  then  tested, 
and,  if  found  satisfactory,  the  copiter 
is  cast  into  ingots.  In  extracting  the 
metal  from  pyntes  by  the  wet  pnxiess, 
the  ore  is  first  roasted  to  get  nd  of  the 
larger  proportion  of  sulphur,  then  the 
calcined  residue,  still  containing  saiphur, 
iH  mixed  with  common  salt,  ground  and 
heated  in  ovens.  The  copper  is  thus 
converted  into  chlorine,  part  of  which 
volatilizes,  but  is  condensed  along  with 
arsenic  and  other  substances,  by  pas- 
sage through  flues  and  water-condraisers. 
After  some  hours  the  calcined  mixture 
is  raked  out  of  the  ovens,  cooled,  and 
transferred  to  tanks,  where  it  is  ex- 
hausted by  successive  treatment  with 
water.  The  solution,  containing  chloride 
of  copper,  sulphate  and  chloride  of  so- 
dium, and  iron  salts,  is  next  heateil  along 
with  scrap-iron.  Copper  precipitates  in 
the  form  of  a  ruddy,  lustrous,  tolerably 
compact  mass,  with  a  crystalline  appear- 
ance, and  mixed  with  metallic  iron  and 
oxide.  The  larger  pieces  of  iron  are 
picked  out,  the  precipitate  washed  and 
drained,  and  then  rendered  compact  by 
heating  in  a  furnace.  A  slag  containing 
the  oxide  of  iron  formSj  and  the  cop- 
per, when  judged  sufficiently  pure,  is 
run  into  molds.  Afterwards  this  crude 
metal  is  refined  and  toughened  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  slags  are  employed 
as  in  the  Welsh  process.  Some  of  the 
alloys  of  copper,  especially  those  con- 
taining tin  and  zinc,  are  of  considerable 
importance,  e.  g.,  hronze,  an  alloy  com- 
posed of  varying  parts  of  copper,  and  tin ; 
hell-metal  also  produced  from  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin;  British  bronze  coin- 
age, copper  05,  tin  4,  zinc  1.  Copper 
is  applied  to  a  great  many  useful  pur- 
imscs.  In  sheets  it  is  used  for  sheathing 
the  bottoms  of  ships,  covering  roofs  and 
domes,  the  constructing  of  boilers  and 
stills  of  a  large  size,  etc.  It  is  also  used 
in  electrotyping  and  engraving,  for  vari- 
ous household  utensils  and  fittings;  but 
its  use  for  household  utensils  is  by  no 
means  free  from  danger  on  account  of  the 
action  of  acids  on  it,  which  produces  ver- 
digris. As  it  is  one  of  the  best  conductors 
of  electricity,  it  is  now  largely  employed 
for  this  purpose,  especially  in  conducting 
the  powerful  currents  used  in  power 
transmission. 
PnTiTiAraa     (kop'e-ras),    sulphate   of 

C.THjO),  a  salt  of  a  peculiar  astringent 
taste  and  of  a  fine  green  color.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  assumes  a  brown- 
ish hue.  It  is  much  use«l  in  dyeing  black 
and  in  making  ink,  and  in  medicine  as  a 
tonic.      The    copperas    of    commerce    is 


usually  made  by  the  decomposition  of  iron 
pyrites. 

Copper  Glance    <o^f  LToTi'rSn! 

gray  color.    It  contains  a  high  percentage 
of  copper,  and  abounds  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, and  in  many  European  countries. 
P AmtiAY^Ii  Ao  1I     a  venomous  North  Amer- 

i/opperneaa,  -^^^  ^^^j^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^g. 

trodon  contortrix  of  the  ruttiesuake  fam- 
ily, of  the  same  genus  as  the  wuter- 
moccasin,  but  it  is  not  aquatic.  While  it 
has  no  rattle,  its  bite  is  as  deadly  as  that 
of  any  snake  of  its  size. 

Copperheads,  ;ScilVs'1nrdLfoyai 

Northerners  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
Ohioans  are  given  credit  for  the  first  use 
of  the  term,  probably  having  in  mind  the 
characteristics  of  the  snake  of  that  name. 
The  copperhead  snake  hides  in  tall  gratis 
or  lurks  in  crannies  of  rocks  and  strikes 
without  a  ptevious  hint  of  his  animosity. 
He  never  comes  out  into  the  open.  Sim- 
ilar traitorous  characteristics  were  sus- 
pected in  the  pacifist,  hence  the  transfer 
of  the  titie.  During  the  European  war 
the  epithet  was  revived  and  applied  to 
those  who  did  not  believe  in  carrying  the 
war  to  a  military  conclusion. 

Coppermine  Biver,    i''**p;?j;f  °i^ 

British  North  America,  which  falls,  after 
a  course  of  about  250  miles,  into  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  in  lat.  68'  N. ;  long.  116"  w. 

Coppsr-nickel,  *"'   KtrpFEBNicKEL. 

wv^^wA  a*-v<>.w>,  ^^  ^j.p  ^£  nickfl,  an 
alloy  of  iiiekel  and  arsenic,  containing 
about  6<>  of  the  former  and  40  of  the 
latter,  of  conpor  color,  found  in  the  mines 
of  Westpiialia  and  elsewhere.  It  often 
nccompanioc;  cobalt  and  silver  ores.  Called 
also  ntccoHte, 

CODPer-nlate,  *  PoUshed  plate  of 
wvyj#^<A  ^Auvv.,    copper  on    which   the 

lines  of  some  drawing  or  design  are  en- 
graved or  etcheil  tt)  be  printed  from ;  also 
a  print  or  impression  from  such  a  plate. 

Copper  Pyrites    (pi-rt-t«2).  or  vei- 

vvy^^M.  Ajs.M.w^  j^^  copper  ore,  a 
double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron,  com- 
posed in  equal  parts  of  copper,  sulphur 
and  iron.  It  occurs  in  metalliferons  veins 
and    is    the    commonest   of    the    ores   "f 


IS 

copper. 

Connice     (fcop'Js),  or  Copse  wood,  a 

3rr  wood  in  which  the  trees  are 

cut  periodically  as  they  attain  a  certain 
sjae.    The  term  is  also  uswl  in  a  general 
sense  for  a  wood  of  small  growth,  or  coii- 
sisting  of  underwood  and  bnishwood. 
Conra      (hop'ra),    the   dried    kernel   of 

*^  the  cocoanut,  from  which  the 

oil   has    not    been    expressed,    a   conoid- 


Ceprolites 


Copyriglit 


•nble  article  of  commerc*  in  many  of 
the  Pacific  ialanda. 

^"A'**'"***  originally  applied  to  the 
foeail  ezcrementa  of  extinct  an^'wwlf, 
chiefly  lixarda  or  aauroid  fishes.  They 
resemble  oblong  pebbles,  and  are  found 
mostly  in  the  Lias  and  Coal  Measures. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  phosphates  of 
calcium  and  magnesium,  and  the  carbon- 
ates  of  the  same  metals,  and  organic 
matter,  and  as  the  fertiliising  properties 
of  these  are  well  known,  coprolites  have 
been  largely  used  as  a  manure.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  reduced  to  powder  and 
used  as  ground  lioneo,  or  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  form  super- 
phosphate of  lime. 

Copse*     See  Coppice. 

Contiii  (l<op'tis),  a  small  genus  of 
vu^txB  pjants,  nat.  order  Ranuncnla- 
cese,  two  species  of  which,  C.  trifolia 
(gold  thread),  found  in  Canada  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and' 
V.  tecta  of  Assam,  yield  a  bitter  tonic 
used  medicinally. 

Conts  (liopts),  a  name  given  to  the 
vv^vs  Christian  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  race,  belonging  mostly 
to  the  Jacobite  or  Monopbysite  sect. 
Reduced  by  a  long  course  of  oppression 
and  misrule  to  a  state  of  degradation, 
the  number  and  national  character  of 
the  Copts  have  greatly  declined.  At 
present  they  do  not  amount  to  more  tban 
perhaps  350,000.  Their  costume  re> 
sembles  that  of  the  Moslems,  but  they 
are  very  generally  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing a  black  turban  for  distinction's  sake. 
In  various  other  respects  they  resemble 
th**  Moslem,  and  they  practise  circum- 
cision and  abhor  the  flesh  of  swine.  The 
yeomen  go  out  with  veiled  faces  like  the 
Moslem  women.  There  are  schools  for 
the  male  children,  but  very  few  of  the 
females  are  taught  to  read.  Confession 
is  required  of  all.  Fasting  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the  Copt, 
who  is,  indeed,  required  to  fast  (that 
is,  to  abstain  from  all  animal  food  ex- 
cept fish)  during  the  greater  part  of 
every  year.  The  head  of  the  Coptic 
Church  is  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
who  is  also  head  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church.  He  is  regarded  as  the  successor 
of  St.  Mark,  by  whom  the  Copts  believe 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  among 
them.  They  are  very  strict  and  ex- 
clusive in  their  religion,  but  a  great 
number  have  latterly  changed  their  early 
faith.  The  Copts  are  quiet  and  indus- 
trious, have  a  good  capaclhr  for  business, 
but  are  said  to  be  servile  and  crafty. 
The  Coptic  acribeB  form  a  doae  guUd. 
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What  is  called  the   Ooptie  Imnguage  ia 
no  longer  spoken,  Arabic  having  taken 
its  place.     It  is  still  used,  however,  in 
a  formal  way  in  their  reiigioaa  services. 
It  is  regarded  as  the  direct  descendant 
of   the  ancient  sacred   language  of   the 
Egyptians.     There  is  a  tolerably  abun- 
dant Coptic  Christian  literature,  chietly 
lives    of    saints,    homilies,    etc.      It    it 
written    in    what    is    substantially    the 
Greek    alphabet,    with    some    additional 
letters. 

CODV   C'op'i),  a  writing,  picture,  etc, 
'»     made  in  direct  imitation  of  an- 
other.     Of  late  years  photography  baa 
been    much    used    in    copying    paintings, 
engravings,  maps,  etc.      Litnography  la 
frequently  used  in  multiplying  copies  of 
writings,    such    as    circulars,    and    sach 
contrivances  as  the  gelatine  pad  and  the 
papyograph  are  also  in  common  use.     A 
copy  of  a  work  of  art  made  by  the  artist 
himself  is  called  a  replica  or  doublette, 
and  a  reproduction  of  a  piece  of  scnln- 
ture  in  plaster  a  coat. 
CODVhold  <koP'i-h6ld),  in  EnglUh 
wvyjuvAiA   law   a   tenure  of  land   by 
copy  from  the  court  rolls  belonging  to  a 
manor.      Copyhold    property    cannot    be 
now    created,     for    the    foundation    on 
which  it  rests  is  that  the  property  hai 
been    possessed    time    out    of    mind    by 
copy   of  court  roll,   and   that  the  tene- 
ments are  within  the  manor.     In  1858 
Parliament  passed  a  law  which  enablea 
either  the  lord  or  tenant  of  any  copy- 
npld  lands  to  compel  enfranchisement  of 
the  land   and   convert   it   into  freehold, 
either  in  consideration  of  a   fixed  sum 
or  of  an  annual  rent. 
GODVrifirht  (kop'i-r't)    denotes   the 
•.      .     ....    property  which  an  author 

has  m  his  literary  works,  or  which  any 
other  person  has  acquired  by  purchase, 
and  which  consists  of  the  exclusive 
nght  of  publication;  or  the  right  which 
a  designer,  engraver,  painter,  draughts- 
man, phetographer  or  sculptor  has  in 
nis  designs,  engravings,  paintings,  etc.. 
In  the  case  of  encyclopedias,  reviews, 
naagazines,  and  other  periodical  works, 
the  copyright  is  vested  in  the  proprietors 
as  if  they  were  the  authors.  It  is.  of 
course,  quite  competent  to  the  authors 
of  such  articles  to  reserve  the  right  of 
publishing  them  in  a  separate  form. 
Dramatic  and  musical  compositions  are 
subject  to  the  same  copyright  as  books. 
The  exclusive  right  of  performing  dra- 
matic and  musical  compositions  not 
printed  or  of  causing  them  to  be  per- 
formed belongs  to  the  author  or  his  as- 
signees under  the  same  rules  of  copjrright 
as  those  relating  to  books.  Lectures  and 
public  speeches  are  the  property  of  tbe 
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utbor  and  eumot  b«  pnbUdMd  witboat 
bu  oooMiit,  aiil«M  th«7  •!«  d«liTer«d  on 
aaj  jmbUe  «ndowiP'.iit  or  foondatlon.  In 
th«  Ualtad  Statw  die  period  orer  whi(£ 
eopyrlfht  ertenda  la  twenty-eifht  year* 
fretti  toe  time  at  regietntion.  'Aia  period 
vua  be  ttftended  for  another  twenty- 
eii^t  yeera  for  the  benefit  of  the  author 
btwaerf,  bla  widow,  ehildren,  aaaifneea,  or 
other  repreaentatirea.  A  work  muat  be 
paUlabed  with  a  copyrifbt  notice,  which 

may  be  in  the  form  '  Copyright 

(year,  date  of  publication) (name 

of  copyright  proprietor.)'  Two  copiea  of 
the  beat  edition  of  the  work  muat  then  be 
forwarded  to  the  Copyright  Office.  Li- 
brary of  Congreaa,  Waahington.  with  an 
application  for  regiatration  and  a  money 
order  for  the  atatutory  regiatration  fee  of 
II.  Aa  regaida  booka  or  periodicala  in 
the  Engliah  langnage.  it  la  neceasary  that 
the  type  ahall  be  aet,  the  electrotypea 
made,  and  the  printing  and  binding  wholly 
performed  within  the  United  Statea  in 
order  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  her 
copyright  law.  The  requirementa  alao  ex- 
tend, m  general,  to  the  illaatrationa  of  a- 
book,  and  to  aeparate  lithographa  or 
photo-encravinga.  The  work,  bowe^er, 
may  be  nrat  publiahed  In  another  country 
provided  it  ia  entered  in  terma  of  tM 
United  Statea  law  within  a  period  vary- 
ing from  thirty  to  aixty  daya.  Worka  not 
in  the  Engliah  language  may  be  printed 
and  bound  abroad,  and  yet  be  eligible  tat 
copyright  here. 

In  1885-80  a  c<mvention  waa  held  at 
Berne  between  repreaentativea  of  a  large 
number  of  nationa  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  question  of  international 
copyright.  Aa  a  result  of  their  delibera- 
tion an  agreement  waa  reached  thereby 
a  work  copyrighted  in  one  country  should 
receive  the  same  privileges  in  all.  In 
1909  a  congress  held  at  Berlin  proposed 
that  the  uniform  term  of  the  life  of  the 
author  and  fifty  yearn  should  be  adopted 
by  all  the  parties  to  the  Berne  convention. 
Another  provision  prevented  the  United 
Statea  from  acceding,  as  at  that  time  all 
works  (now  works  in  the  English  lan- 
guage only)  had  to  be  manufactured  here, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  copy- 
right The  act  of  1900,  however,  enables 
copyright  agreements  to  be  entered  into 
with  other  countries,  and  the  existence  of 
midk  an  agreement  with  Britain  practi- 
cally enables  books  manufactured  In  the 
United  Statea  to  obtain  all  the  benefita 
of  the  Berne  Convention.  The  United 
States  haa  alao  copyright  agreements  with 
a  number  of  other  countriea. 

The  remedy  for  on  infringement  of 
CMwrri^t  ia  an  action  of  damages  againvt 


Coanelin  (*«>^-i*»).  b*«oit  ow. 

wvi£w«MH  Bi^^x,  a  French  ixtw,  bora 
at  BoologiM-aar-Mer  in  1841;  died  In 
1900.  lie  made  a  ancoaaafol  firak  ap- 
pearance in  1800  at  the  ThMtre  ITran- 
caia  and  quickly  roae  to  the  head  of  bia 
profeaaion,  excelling  in  light  comedy  and 
melodrama. 

CoquettaBark  <5ri*SU.'b.,TS 

Cinchona  UmcifoUtt,  which  containa  qui- 
nine. 

CkMnillannt  ll[°-^T*i'^>'  «»••««»«' 

^^^^  ■■""'*''  the  plaaaava  or  piacaba 
palm  (Attalta  funifira),  one  of  the 
cocoanut  group,  a  native  of  Braail.  The 
nuts  are  3  or  4  inchea  long,  oval,  of  a 
rich  brown  color  and  very  hard,  and  are 
uaed  in  turnery  for  making  umbrella- 
handlea,  etc. 
CoflnimllO    (ko-Um'bO),    or    La    8>- 

capital  of  the  province  of  Coqnimbo, 
atanda  near  the  aea,  on  a  river  of  the 
aame  name.  It  b  the  aee  of  a  blahop. 
Pop.  16,161. — PoBXO  CoQciMBC^  the  port 
of  the  above,  from  which  it  ia  dlatant  7 
milea  to  the  8.  w.,  haa  amelting  works 
and  a  large  export  trade,  chiefly  in 
copper  and  the  predoua  metala.  Pop. 
6270. — ^The  province  ia  rich  in  copper, 
ailver,  gold,  and  other  metals,  and  is 
mountainoua.  Pop.  166,000. 
Cnnnitn  (k5-kfi't6),  the  Juhaa  tpee- 
VWiiUbU  tabilu,  a  very  beautiful  palra 
of  Chile,  allied  to  the  cocoanut  palm, 
growing  to  the  height  of  40  to  60  teet. 
and  yielding  a  rich,  sweet  aap  which 
when  boiled  ia  called  palm-honey. 

CoraciaS.      See  RoUert. 

Coracle  (kor'a-U),  a  small  boat  or 
wAovAv  canoe  of  oval  form  and  made 
of  wickerwork  covered  with  skins.  It 
was  used  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
something  similar  is  still  in  uae  among 
Welsh  fishermen  and  on  the  Irish  laken. 

Coracoid  Bone  l''°l>">°'1^'  •■  ^P 

wvx«,wvj.u.  Mvuv  jq  jjjj.^g  joining  the 
sternum  and  shoulder-bone,  and  giviur 
support  to  the  wing.  In  mammals  it  i^ 
represented  by  the  coracoid  prooeta  of 
the  scapula. 

Coral  ^kor'al),  the  name  applied  t- 
■WW  M.  the  calcareous,  atony  struc- 
tures secreted  by  many  of  the  Actir  '>xoa 
(aea-anemones,  etc.)  which  form  ol  o( 
the  divisions  of  the  coelenterate  zoo- 
phytes, and  also  applied  to  the  animals 
themselves.  Two  kinds  of  corala  are  dis 
tlnstulsbed  by  naturalists.  »derodermi<- 
and  aelenbatie.  or  those  in  which  tho 
oalaireona  skeleton  ia  developed  in  thp 
walla  of  the  Iwdy.  as  in  the  reef-buHd- 
ing  eorals,  and  thow  In  which    fa!>  in 
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Fonution  of  Coral  BmIi,  Mooidiag  to  Dwwin. 


tlM  nd  ooral  of  conuMrcc)  th«  «k«lttoa  Met  tbt  tarH«r  vmL  and  •Ion  or  tofWM 
(•  czUniAl  or  cotleular.  B«prodactioii  rcet  Accordloff  to  DanrlB't  theory,  the 
take*  place  bj  ova,  but  chieily  by  bod-  latter  two  ar<>  merely  development*  of 
dlnf,  the  new  individual  remaining  in  the  first.  Tbe  fringing  reef  on  the  mar- 
organic  nuitm  with  the  old.  The  ooral  gin,  ear,  of  a  South  Sea  ialand  (eeo  •  U 
maeaea  grow  not  merely  by  the  moltii^'  ttie  figure)  \a  the  worlt  of  corala  living 
cation   of   individuals,    but    by    the   in-  near  tbe  shore.    This  island  is  supposed 

'raduallv  to  subside  into  the  sea, 
ut  so  slowly  as  to  allow  the  coral 
polyps,  which  cannot  exist  at  a 
ireater  depth  than  between  20  and 
30  fathoms  from  the  surface,  to 
add  to  the  height  of  the  reef  and 
keep  themselves  always  at  tlM 
Rame  level.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  the  island  sinks  in  tbe 
constantly  receding  margin,  tte 
coral  formation  will  no  longer  be 
a  fringing  reef,  but  will  stand  out 
at  sea,  with  water  on  all  aide*  be- 
twixt it  and  the  island.  In  this 
way  the  barrier  reef  is  formed  (as 
in  b).  But  should  the  island  con- 
creaae  in  height  of  each  of  the  latter,  tinne  to  sink  till  it  disappear  altogether, 
which,  as  they  grow,  become  divided  the  reef  is  then  left  as  a  huge  circle  en- 
transversely  by  partitions.  The  animal,  closing  a  lagoon  and  constituting  the 
distended  with  ova,  coilapsea  on  their  atoll  (c).  By  accretions  of  various  kinds 
discharge,  and  thus  becomes  too  small  this  finallv  rises  above  the  surface  of 
for  the  cup  which  it  formerly  occupied;  the  sea.  Is  taken  possession  of  by  a 
it  cuts  off  tile  waste  space  by  a  hori-  tropical  vegetation,  and  at  length  be> 
zontal  layer  of  coral,  and  the  repetition  comes  the  habitation  of  man.  Uarwin's 
of  this  process  gradually  adds  to  the  theory  is  by  many  not  considered  satia- 
height  of  the  mass.  It  is  in  this  way  factory,  however,  and  these  offer  an  ez- 
that  the  coral  reefs  and  islands,  occur-  planation  of  the  formation  of  the  coral 
ring  in  such  abundance  in  the  Pacific,  reefs  without  the  process  of  snbsid- 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Red  Sea,  are  ence.  ... 

built  up — works  of  such  stupendous  and  The  coral  of  commerce  is  the  prodnc- 
astonishing  bulk  when  compared  with  tion  of  various  polyps,  and  is  of  dif^r- 
the  tiny  creatures  that  produce  them.  ent  colors  and  internal  structure.     The 

red.  pink,  and  black  sorts  are  the  most 
highly  prized.  The  red  coral  has  a 
branching,  shrub-like  form,  and,  with 
other  kinds,  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Tbe  coral  fishery,  as  it  is 
called,  is  carried  on  in  various  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  principal  locali- 
ties being  the  southwest  coast  of  Corsica, 
where  the  finest  qualitv  is  found,  the 
coast  of  South  Italy,  and  the  north  coast 
of  Africa  (Algeria  and  Tunis).  The 
raw  coral  is  wrought  chiefly  in  Leghorn, 
Genoa  and  Naples.  The  coral  is  brought 
up  from  the  bottom  by  mean*  of  net- 
work bags  with  wide  meshes,  attached 
to  crossbeams  of  wood  that  are  let  down 
from  a  vessel  by  a  line.  Italy  takes  tbe 
leading  part  both  in  fishing  for  coral  and 
in  its  preparation  for  the  market.  Coral 
is  capable  of  taking  a  good  pol'sh,  but 
SravcTcaa  or  CoBAL  Rbsfs.  is  not  susceptible  of  receiving  the  finer 

l.Frinaing'reef:S.B«rri«r-rsefs;3.  At<^;a.  Ses-  execution  of  a  fem.  In  comnosition 
Uval;  b,conil-rean:c.I'riinitiveUiiid:<FOTtioBo(  it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of 
ies  wiUua  th*  mi,  fonning  s  '***ii*"'f*  or  lacoon.      lime. 

These  coral  reef*  appear  under  three  Corftl  PislieS.  *  ?*?!  «*^*?  ^^  '^1 
principal    t7p«.    naniiay    the    frimgint  ^'"^  *««»»,  ^rai  fl.he*  of  different 
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mmen.  bclongiiif  to  tbe  OkmtoionUim. 
TtMj  are  foand  in  all  tropical  mu,  «•- 
pwlalljr  abont  coral  reefa,  and  are  all 
brilUantl/  colored.  The  moat  important 
la  the  Holoo9nthttt  imperttor,  the  'em- 
peror of  Japan,'  which  measureia  about 
16  inchea  in  length,  and  ia  the  moat  es- 
teemed of  all  the  Indo-Padfic  flshea. 
GorallinA  (kor'al-In>,  a  term  popa- 
*"*'■*""•  larly  applied  both  to  aea- 
weed  with  rigid,  (»lcareoua  fronda  and  to 
many  of  the  aoOphjtes. 
ComlliiiA     *»    orange-red   color,    pre- 

monla  at  about  800*  Fahr.  upon  roeolic 
add,  or  npon  tbe  washed  residue  of  the 
action  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric,  ox- 
alic, and  carbolic  acids.  It  ia  used  for 
dyeing  nUk,  and  is  also  printed  upon 
cotton. 

Coral  Bair.  *°  feology.  the  highest 
WAMA  «»»B)  member  of  the  middle 
oolitic  aeries — a  variety  of  limestone 
containing  an  abundance  of  petrified 
corals,  occurring  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

Coral  Boot.     See  Dentaria. 

Cnrul  fUa  V^'^  of  the  Pacific  on  the 
i/Orai  OCHi  northeast  of  Australia,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Solomon  Islanda  and 
tbe  ^.'W  Hebrides. 

Coral  Snake.  *  **""■  2^  ""y^lf  ^*'"^ 

wwA(M  wuwMvy  mous  snakes  of  the  same 
family  aa  the  cobra.  Tbe  typical  spe- 
cies is  found  in  woods  and  thickets  in 
South  America. 

Coral-tree.  !r«*"  *°^  ^¥^^*  °\  *^* 

vvASM.  «<,vv|    ^g    name    of   leguminous 

SenuB  Erythrina,  natives  of  Africa  and 
imerica,  with  trifolioate  leaves  and 
beautiful  scarlet  spikes  of  papilionaceous 
flowers. 

Coranaoh.     See  Coronach. 

Cor  Anglais  ^t^ifii  lli!\:\ 

wind  instrument  of  the  reed  kind,  simi- 
lar to  the  oboe,  and  possessing  a  com- 
pass of  like  extent,  but  of  lower  pitcD. 
Its  compass  is  from  F  fourth  line 
in  the  bass  to  B  fiat  above  tbe  treble 
staff. 

CoraopoUs  &g1.t?^"&  '  ^^^nVi- 

yania,  10  miles  n.  w.  of  Pittsburgh.  It 
ia  in  a  petroleum  and  natural  gas  dis- 
trict.   Pop.  5252. 

f!nrfl.(:n  <kfl-rA't6),  a  town  of  S.  Italy; 
uurHUi  province  Ban.  Pop.  41.57S. 
f!nr1i#i1  (kor-bfty),  a  town  of  France, 
vurucxi  jpp  Seine-et-Oise,  where  the 
Eaaonne  enters  the  Seine;  various  manu- 
factures.   Fop.  9756. 


Corbel     (kornwl),   in    architecture,    a 
.     .      ?*•*•  o'  atone,  wood,  or  iron 


projecting  from  the 
vertical  lace  of  a 
wall,  to  support 
aome  superincum- 
bent mass.  Cor- 
bels are  of  a  great 
variety  of  forma 
and  are  orna- 
mented in  many 
waya.  They  are 
sometimes  used  in 
rowa  to  support  a 


Corbel,  Castor  Chureh, 
Northsmptonahire. 


projecting  conrae  called  a  corbel-table. 


in^msessi 


CoHMl-tabk. 


Corbie  Stent    (korT)i),    in    arcUtec. 

the  sides  of  gablea  from  the  eavea  to 
the  apex  are  broken.  They  are  common 
in  old  Scotch  architecture,  into  which 
they  were  probably  introduced  from 
1!  ranee. 
CorchomS    (kor'ko-rus),  the  genus  of 

longs,  order  TiUacen  (the  lime-tree). 
They  are  herba  -or  small  shrubs  with 
serrated  leavea  and  amall,  yellow  flowers. 
See  Jute. 

Cornoran  (K°''''*-™" )  •    w  i  l  n  a  m 

wxiuiau  \YiLgoN.  banker,  born  in 
Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  in 
1798.  He  engaged  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness, accumulated  a  large  fortune.  Re- 
tiring from  business  in  1854,  plans  of 
benevolence  engaged  him  till  his  death  in 
1889.  His  charities  are  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed 15,000,000.  He  founded  the  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery  at  Washington,  a 
beautiful  white  marble  temple  containing 
splendid  oil  paintings. 

Cordasre  y^o"*'^*^)*  ♦tls  word  signl- 
~«>  fies  all  sizes  of  twine  and 
rope  In  its  comprehensive  sense,  though 
in  stricter  usage  it  is  confined  to  ropes 
and  cables  from  half  an  inch  diameter 
upwards.  The  materials  used  in  making 
cordage  are  hemp,  flax,  manila,  jute,  and 
other  plant  fibers. 

Corday  D'Armans  ^'L^/-*' «'' « •- 

A-»_    Vi  man),   Ma  PIE 

ANNi  L-HABioTTE,  commonlv  cnlled 
Chariot»e  Corday,  was  bom  in'  Norman- 
dy in  lies,  of  a  family  which  counted 
ge  poet  Comeille  among  its  ancestors. 
Mer  lover,  an  cmcer  in  the  garrison  of 
CJaen,  waa  aceuaed  by  Marat  ai  a  con- 
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Slrator  agaia«t  the  tepublic,  and  mm**  town  b  of  Romiu,  a  put  of  Moorish 
lated  by  villaiiw  hired  fur  that  pnr-  ori^:  U>e  strMt  arc  narrow,  croolMd 
pose.  TbiM,  aa  well  as  a  deep-rooted  and  ^rtr:  the  Priadpai  ■quare,  how- 
hatred  aiaiaat  aU  opprewora,  determined  evor,  ia  ^tintuiebed  for  itajtie  and  th« 
Charlotte  Corday  to  free  her  coantry  beaaty  of  ita  cplpanad^^  TiM  cathedral 
from  Marat.  Uaving  obtained  an  ltt>  ia  a  splendid  bnildinc,  originaUy  a  mosaaa, 
terview  with  Marat  at  hia  own  honse,  erected,  in  the  eighth  oentory  by  King 
she  plnnged  her  dagger  into  hia  boaom.  Abderahman.  The  town  ia  weU  soppUed 
and  gave  herself  up  to  the  attendanta,  wiUi  achoola,  hoapitala.  and  otiier  inati- 
who  ruahed  in  at  hia  criea.  When  tried  tutiona.  It  haa  alwaya  carried  on  ooa- 
for  murder  before  the  revolntionary  tri-  aiderable  trade;  and  under  the  Moors 
bunala,  her  air  waa  dignified  and  her  re-  the  .eather  excluaively  maai^ared 
plies  firm.  In  aplte  of  ihe  ferrid  elo-  there  (cordovan)  waa  exported  in  aU 
quence  of  her  advocate'a  defenae,  ahe  direcUona.  Cordova,  which  waa  fpnadad 
waa  condemned  to  the  guUlotine,  and  waa  by  the  Itpmana,  became  the  capital  u< 
executed  on  July  17,  1798.  A'»''ian  8i>ain  wd  the  center  of  Ara- 

/iIIj^I.  (koi^).  a  town  of  Criap  bian  aplendor  and  acience  under  the  Oal- 
Cordele  iSfOeorgfa,  9  iiUia  8.  o?  ipha  of  the  West.  At  that  time  it  ta 
Vienna,    It  la  in  .a  dmlier  and.  agricaU  aaid^  »»  .»«!1  j^  *-*]2£oriIh  ^SSS^ii 
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tural  diatrict  and  haa  machine  ahopa  and  With  the  decay  <rf  the 

manufactures  of^cottonaeed-oU  and  car-  fell  into  thehands  •'  *^««»«"§d  111 

_i__-_     p-,n  R888>  CJaatile.      rreaent      pop.      OfsSfift.— T   _ 

ii     J  i^.ll    <kor'de.lfiriK    oriiinaUy  province  in'^ludea  the  fertile  and  beauti- 

CordclierS   i;^    JSer    of  I^ancSSS  Jul  valley  of  ^the^  OuadalQuivir  and  the 

monka  who  wore  aa  part  of  their  dress  mountain'    of     Sierra    Morena.     Area, 

a   girdle    of    knotted    cords ;    afterwards  B188  square  miles;  pop.  466.868. 

the  name  given  to  a  society  of  Jacobins.  CordOVa.  ^'  *^IP"^  *  ST^  *»'  «r? 
to  which  the  names  of  Marat,  Danton  ^''*«"»»>  Argentine  BepubUc,  capital 
and  Camille  Desmoulins  aave  some  repu-  of  the  province  of  same  name.  It  occn- 
tatlonT    The  dub  lasted  from   1792   to  Pies  a  beautiful  site  in  the  vaUey  of  the 

IJ^J^V'^''  '*" """' '""  ''*" '    feSi."'p5"p'  ■•?&  %W-i«J 

PAiT^aa  «P«r«fib  ttrieta,  a  Brit-  province  has  an  ar«  of  e2,l«)  sq.  miles, 
tOrd-graSS,  j,^     grass,    very     tough,  and  a  pop.  of  573,OT2.  ...  ^  .    ^ 

and  usd  for  making  ropes.  ^  Coi'dOVaiL    f*  *°«  '***,"  ""^  ^ 

rni><1inATMi  (kor'di-seps),  a  genus  of  ^r,  li  ^^  J*"  ?■"•  '™'»  ?»•.  <^ 
LOralCepB  {un.{  gome  of  which  are  of  Cordova,  where  it  was  manufactured 
found  on  dead  leaves  and  branches,  in  large  quantities.  Much  is  now  made 
while  others  are  remarkable  for  growing  in  Northern  Africa  and  tiie  Levant 

on  the  larva  of  insects,  which  they  lat-  CordurOY  ^•'°'^'*i*"2*')'_/j**'*'^^v^i; 
terly  kill  w*i»»mwj      ^^^  ^^^g  corded  or  ribbed 

PA«;i{1lAmia  (kor-dil-y»'r*x),  a  Span-  on  the  surface. — Corduroy  road,  in  the 
l^OrCUlieras  {^i^  name  given  to  the  UL,ited  States,  a  road  constructed  with 
(treat  chains  of  the  Andes  and  of  Mexico,  logs  laid  together  over  swamps  or 
(kor'dit).  an  explosive  com-  marshy  places  for  carriages  to  pass  over. 
)8ed  of  guncotton,  nitro-  Cord'WOOd.  '^^v  *"ll  **"*  J*  i**  /?' 
..,.«.„  —  mineral  jeily.  While  In  a  ^  .  .  *^,  sale  by  the  cord,  in  di^ 
plastic  state  it  is  pressed  through  a  die  tinction  from  long  wood:  prooerly.  wood 
in  the  form  of  a  cord  and  wound  upon  cut  to  the  length  of  4  feet ;  but  in  this 
reels  to  dry.  Various  thicknesses  are  respect  the  practice  is  not  uniform, 
made  to  suit  different  sized  guns.  Its  GoreE.  ^f  ^OBEA  (ko-rta),  a  former 
two   explosive    ingredients,    which    sepa-  »    kingdom    of    Asia,    eonstoting 

rately  are  dangerous  to  handle,  are  al-  chiefly  of  a  peninsula  lying  northeast  of 
most  harmless  when  combined.  China,  bounded  ir.  by  Manchuria,  B.  by 

rArftnn  (kor'don),  in  a  military  sense,  the  Sea  of  JapM,  a.  by  a  narrow  sn 
tOraon  \f^p^  g^  disposed  as  to  pre-  which  parts  it  from  the  JsMuese  W- 
sent  an  uninterrupted  line  of  communl-  ands.  and  w.  by  the  Yellow  Sea.  It  is 
cati.n/so  as  to  preserve  an  area  either  called  by  the  naHves  Titeteien  (Cho-sen)., 
from  hostile  Invasion  or  'rom-  contagious  and  by  Ae  Japanese  Koral.  whence  Its 

n^talr^^^5-va>.    «    anelent8p,000  square  miles.     8»ul.  or  Seoul,  fa- 
CordOVa    gSSshcl^  on  the  Guadal-  the  capital. ,  The  penlnaula  la  traTerssd 
qnlvlr.  Ip  Andalusia,  capital  of  a  proT-  through  Its  length  >y  a  mountain  raag^ 
toce  of  tte  Same  name.    A  part  of  the  abrupt  and  predpltoos  on  the  (^  hot 
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Cordite 

glycerin  and  mi 


CbiM 


OONltt 


Of  nw  Moapy,  m  f  cmmiiiiy  ftr* 


tik. 


^  Xa  O*  aordi  th*  oalr  grab  that 
eaa  bt  trown  <«  bwrky ;  batla  tb«  «>atb, 
wtaMt,  eottoa,  rlc«,  mllkt  and  hemp 
an  mwB  Mtttadrvly.  At  fiaatBC 
{wk  u  a  prodactkmjmatly  ralocd  ta 
!%•  don«atle  aal- 


CMaa  aad   Japaa. 

■MM 


art  OB«a,   pif%   goata,  dogs   aad 


Baaiia.  Japaa  sMda  tkta  Mvatn  a  b 

«i  oparatkaa.  aatabMahad  a  piotoetoralt 
ovar  It,  aad  aooa  altar  tha  ooaa  of  hon- 
tUltlaa  Naetksally  aaaaaad  It  la  Ifovam- 
bar,  IMS,  bjr  aiaUBg  tba  Ooraaa  govarn- 
meat  aeeada  to  tba  protocol  e(  a  traaty 
toraBafarrlBc  all  dlplooiatle  boalaaM  from 
Baoal  to  Ibkio,  aad  aattlag  op  a  Japan* 
«aa  gOTwaor-gaaanra  oOw  In  tba  Gorcao 
ca^toL    Tba  aaataatlon  waa  cmaplatad 


M  are  auundant     The  Obo-sen  ('Land  of  Morning  Calm') 

••-.'S"!?H^    ■peaking.  (^Qfrntti    (ko-wW).  Mabu,  novellat.  of 
confined  to  timea  of  w^Biu    itgij^n    ^^    g^j^j,     ,^^. 


Konaa  Hate, 

eata,  aad  a  MaaU  race  of  boraea.    Oxen  in  Auguet,  1910,  tbe  Corean  king  being 

SP^'v"*   "SS*   '""^   agri.ultnral   labors,  detbroned   and   tbe   country   redoeed   to 

tbe  boraa   bring  reaervad   expreaaly   for  tbe  atatna  of  a  province  of  Japan.    As 

tba     saddle.     Tlgera,     paitbera,     foxes,  sodi  it  waa  given  its  ancient  name  of 

wolves  and  sablea  are  auundant     The  Obo-sen  (' Land  of  Mornina  Calm 'P 

manofactnrea    are,    -— — "- •-• —  -       ---    '•        •  ^^~—  /.. 

rode,  aad  moatly  < 

pemp  ud  cotton,  -.— ,   i>~in>*   «•«•   i»w*-  uiuu/     iwreouwe,    ooro    ac^m:    aaooted 

terv.     Tba   peninsula   abounds  in   min-  in  Infancy  by  Gbariea  Mackay,  tbe  Ene- 

eralB,  gold,  rilver,  iron,  copper.  lead  and  lish    song-writer.    Was    edu<4ted    in    a 

cp^  and  the  na«  ves  show  much  artistic  convent  in  France.    With  cxceUent  mn«i. 

skin  in  the  art  of  workiwr  meUla.  cal  abUity.  she  wmpoaid  a"^S  when 

back  to  1122  B.O.     Within  recent  years,  ble     melodies.       Turning     to     noveUstlc 

wMle  practically  indepondent.  It  baa  been  compoaiUoo.  a  curious  psydKd<S»l  m 

tnbntary  to  Caina.  while  Japan  claimed  perience  o(  her  own  <auMd  herto  write 

righta  there   arising   from   ancient   con-  A  Bom^noe  of  Two  WorMa.  in  ISML    It 

qneato.     llieae  conflicting  claima  lad  to  attained  instant  success,  knd  h^oSorth 

SV-^^S^Si '•?S"x*5!  ^^*  In, 1804.  she  devoted  herself  to  literatum^fe^ 

tba  l^t  baing  that  Oorea' wi  <  releaaej  ieha,   TMma,  Animlh,  Soul  ^  iJmi 

tnm  OiBaae  Maeraiatar.  In  bw  srar  with  St  -roict  of  Satam^  J9nl  ud  many  oth«^ 


Cbrfii 

wffa  of  fNSt  popnUii^  w«r»  prodttMd. 
Hw  worka  an  dcepir  tiacM  with 
ajriticAl  aad  pwrchkal  yftwt. 

^^""  Onek  UbuMl  in  the  Mcditem- 
BMD,  the  oMMt  BortiMrljr  of  the  loaiaa 
Itlanda.  at  the  moutb  of  the  Adriatic, 
near  the  coast  of  Albania,  about  40  milea 
lomr,  and  from  16  to  20  wide:  w|aar« 
mIlea,  227.  The  anrface  riaea  at  <me 
point  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  thp 
■cenery  ia  beantifnl,  the  rlimate  pleaaant 
and  healthy,   the  aoil   fertile.     Oranges, 


voriRriH    ni^ntg,  type  of  a 
oral  order  of  uolypatelow  as 


Oorinth 


(ama  of 
amall  nat- 
Co* 


riarim  mwrtifom  ia  a  ahnib  taihaUUnc  the 
aoath  of  Boropt  and  anplored  bjr  dj^erx 
for  atalning  black,  and  uao  oaad  in 
tanninff,  and  hence  caUed'Tanaer'a  aiunach. 

vw««sMw«v  f^f,^^^)^  ittly  province  of 
Coaensa,  on  a  hill  above  the  right  bank 
of  tba  GorigUano,  near  the  alte  of  tho 
ancient  Svbaria,  of  wh!<-h  no  veatlgea 
remain.    Pop.  13,272. 


Taa  T«w>  «  vomr 


COBTtT. 


"   •'.-# 


dtNoa,  grapea,  honey,  wax,  oU  and  aalt 
are  lu^nndant.  A  Corinthian  colony 
settled  in  the  island  in  the  eighth  century 
B.a  The  Venetians  possessed  Corfu  from 
1386  to  1707.  the  British  from  1815  to 
1864.  Pop.  00,671.— Coanr,  the  capital, 
is  finely  aituated  on  a  promontory,  which 
terminates  in  a  huge  insulated  rock 
crowned  by  the  citadel;  the  streets  are 
Italian  in  style ;  chief  edifices,  the  cathe- 
dral, government  palace,  .nd  Ionian  Acad* 
emy.  There  is  a  good  harbor  and  con- 
siderable trade.  Pop.  18681.  _ 
Coriftndftr  (itor-i-an'dir;  Cortandrvm 
vorxauacf  ,ativvm^.  an  umbellifer- 
ous plant,  native  of  Italy,  and  cultivated 
in  other  parta  of  Europe.  Th«  whole 
plant  baa  an  unpleasant  smell,  but  the 
fruit,  Improperly  called  seed,  is  very 
agreeable  and  aromatic  when  dry.  It 
la  used  as  a  carminative  and  aromatic 
in  medidne,  and  aa  an  ingredient  in 
oo<A«r7  and  ooBfectioBer7« 


Coringa   ttfcS^Si' i„»  thHSlvJft 

District,  presidency  of  Madraa.     It  had 
once  a  great  trade.    Pop.  4307. 
flArinno     (kft-rin'a),  an  ancient  Greek 
l/Ormna     pog^^  ^f  Tanagra.  Ir  Ba»- 

tia,  contemporary  with  Pindar  (about 
600  &C.).  wnom  ahe  ia  said  to  have  con- 
quered five  times  at  musical  contestH. 
Only  a  few  fragmenta  of  her  aonga  have 
come  down  to  ua. 

flnriiifli  (kor'inth)  a  once  celebrated 
V^nUbU  gity  npon  the  isthmus  of  tho 
same  name  wnich  onitea  Pal<q>onneaus 
vrith  Northern  Greece.  It  waa  renown<Hl 
among  the  citiea  of  Greece,  commanded 
by  its  advantagaoua  poaitlon  a  moat  im- 
portant tranait  trade,  and  poeaeased  all 
the  spletidor  which  wealth  and  luxury 
could  create,  while  itn  citadel,  the  Acr<v 
corintbufl,  nearly  2000  feet  hlah.  ren- 
dered it  a  atronff  fortreaa.  Only  a  few 
ndna  remain  to  atteat  its  UMMBt  mtf- 


Cofinfh 


CorK 


nifleenc*.  It  had  two  harbon,  Lechaom 
on  the  wwt  «idt  of  the  isthmiu,  oa 
what  ia  now  the  GnUof  Corinth  ot 
Lepanto,  and  Oenchre*.  on  the  OnU  of 
Athena  or  Mglaa.  (anc.  Baronio  GMf), 
Near  Corinth  were  held  the  Isthmian 
tamea.  Beiides  beinc  one  of  the  moat 
magnificent,  it  was  also  one  of  the  moat 
Toluptuous  cities  of  Greece.  After  many 
political  Tidssitudes  Corinth  became  the 
head  of  the  Achs&n  League,  and  was 
conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Roman 
consul  Mummius,  146  B.c.  Julius  Cesar, 
about  a  hundred  years  later,  rebuilt  it; 
but  its  commerce  could  not  be  restored, 
though  it  became  a  place  of  note  and 
importance.  St.  Paul  lived  here  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  two  of  his  epistles  are 
addressed  to  the  Corinthians  (see  be- 
low).— Vew  Corinth  is  a  village  on  tne 
shore  of  the  gulf,  several  miles  w.  w. 
from  the  site  of  ancient  Corirth;  it  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  Pop.  4300. 
Corinth.  Ouw  of,  or  Gulf  of  Lk- 
!r^  w  Tr*  PANTO,  a  beautiful  inlet  of 
the  Mediterranean,  about  80  miles  long, 
between  the  Peloponnesus  and  Northern 
Greece. 

Corinth,  isthmus  of,  the  isthmus 
/x.  ,  '    ^''^ch    connects    the    Morea 

(Peloponnesus)  with  Northern  Greece, 
varjing  in  width  from  4  to  8  miles.  A 
canal,  begun  In  1882  and  about  4  miles 
long,  was  opened  on  August  6,  1893, 
across  the  isthmus,  and  now  enables  ves- 
sels _  to  sail  from  the  Archipelago  to  the 
Adriatic  without  rounding  Cape  Matapan. 

Corinthian  Order  \i.''^^°'*"-''°  >; 

that  order  of 
Grecian  architecture 
of  which  the  most 
characteristic  fea- 
ture is  the  capital  of 
the  column,  which 
is  adorned  with 
beautifully  carved 
acanthus  leaves,  but 
varies  considerably 
in  minor  details. 
The  column  is  gen- 
erally fluted,  with  a 
fillet  'jetween  the 
flutings,  and  stands 
upon  a  base.  The 
entablature  is  vari- 
ously decorated,  es- 
pecially the  cornice ; 
the  frieze  may  be 
quite  plain,  or 
sculptured  with  fol- 
iage and  animals. 
The   Corinthian   or- 

OorinthiHt  Older.        ^"    ''"  .  "^V,  ^^^ 
NAinawuB  uraer.       commou    in    Greece 

before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great; 


among   the   Bomana  it  waa   moch   em- 
ployed. 

Corinthian.,  .^S^^^^SSd^'JS 

tihe  church  at  Corinth  about  A.a  57  or 
68,  which  have  been  admitted  as  genu- 
ine writings   of  St    Paul  by   even    the 
most  critical  assailants  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament canon.     They  are  most  instruc- 
tive  from    the   insight   which   they   fur- 
nish into  the  character  of  6t  Paul  him- 
self,  and   the  constitution,  parties,   and 
heresies  of  the  apostolic  church. 
CoriolanOS    (kO-rl-o-U'nus),    the 
•wwuww    name    given    to    an    an- 
cient   Roman,    Caius,  or    more    properly 
Cneius,    Marcius,    because    the    city    of 
Coridli,   the  capital  of  the  kingdom   of 
the  Volsci,  was  taken  almost  solely  by 
his    exertions.      He    was    subsequent^' 
banished  for  seeking  to  deprive  the  ple- 
beians of     their    hard-earned     privileges, 
and  in  particular  of  the  tribuneship ;  and 
seeking  revenge,   he  took  refuge   among 
the  Volsci,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Rome, 
and  prevailed   upon  them   to  go  to  war 
with    her.      The    Volscian    army,    after 
making    itself    master   of   the    cities    of 
X<atium,  was  pitched  in  sight  of  Rom< 
before  troops    could    be    raised    for    the 
defense.     The   Roman  senate   made   un- 
availing   overtures    for     peace,     till    at 
length  the  tears   of  Veturia  his  mother, 
and  Volumnia  his  wife,  when  they  ap- 
peared  at  the  head   of  the  Roman   ma- 
trons,   induced    Coriolanus    to    withdraw 
his   army    from    before    Rome.     He    was 
afterwards     assassinated     in     a     tumult 
while  attempting  to  justify  his  conduct. 
The   story  of  Coriolanus,  which   is  now 
regarded  as  legendarv,  forms  the  subject 
of  one  of  Shakespere  s  plays. 
Cork    y^ofk),  a  city   in  the  south  of 
, Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  situated  on  the  river  Lee.     It  is 
15  miles  from   the   sea,   and   besides  an 
upper  harbor    at    the    city     itself,     and 
quays    extending    over    four    miles    in 
length,     there    is     a     lower    harbor    at 
Queenstown,-  11   miles   below   the   town. 
ine     entrance,     deep     and     narrow,     is 
strongly  fortified  on  each  side.     Cork  is 
the   third    citv    in    Ireland,   and    exports 
ereat  quantities  of  grain,  butter,  bacon, 
^f^^i"*  .®S*".^''"'    "^«    '»*o«'t-    The    prin- 
KiS„«J°^""*i*^^   are    tanning,   distifiinp. 

friOTeg.     There  are  also  iron   foundrios 

w  F^'xP*^  ''"il^fe^^,  "^  *he  Protes- 
tant and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  ex 


£— — -■""'■  '-•■aiisiTiiiz  tjaiiifarais,  ex- 
change, custom-house,  chamber  of  com- 
merce, conrthonse.  Queen's  College,  etc. 
There  is  a  naval  dockyard  at  Hanlbow- 
line,  an  iaUnd  within  dork  harbor!    I^p. 


Ceik 


Oorniofuit 


76J22. — The  Cknnrrr  ia  the  most  soath- 
erly  and  the  laqeeat  in  Ireland;  havinf 
an  area  of  2890  aquare  milei,  of  which 
less  than  a  foarth  is  under  crops.    The 
west  part  is  moantainous,  the  north  and 
eaat  very  fertile.    The  coast  is  indented 
with  numerons  bays  and  inlets,  of  which 
the    more    important    are    Bantry    Bay, 
Kinsale  and  Cork  harbors.    The  climate 
Is  remarkably  mild,  tbouKh  moist     The 
county  is  watered  by   the  Bandon,  Lee 
and  Blackwater.    Cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and 
quantities   of  butter  are   exported.     The 
fisheries  are  important.     The  county  has 
seven    political    divisions,    each    sending 
a  member  to  Parliament.     The   county 
town  is  Cork;  other  towns  are  Queens- 
town,    Fermey,    Toughal,    Bandon,   Mal- 
low and  Kinsaie.     Pop.  404,611. 
r.Ar1r    is  the  external  bark  of  a  speciea 
*'"*'^  of  oak    {Quercua  auher)    which 
grows    in    Spain,    Portugal    and    other 
southern   parts   of   Europe    and    in    the 
north  of  Africa,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  great  thickness  and  sponginess  of  its 
bark,  and  by  the  leaves  being  evergreen, 
oblong,    somewhat    oval,    downy    under- 
neath, and  waved.     The  outer  bark  falls 
oft  of  itself  if  let   alone,   but   for  com- 
mercial purposes  it  is  stripped  off  when 
judged    sufficiently    matured,    this    being 
when   the   tree   has    reached   the   age   of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  years.   In  the  course 
of  eight  or  nine  years,  or  even  less,  the 
same  tree  will  yield  another  supply  of 
cork  of  better  quality,  and  the  removal  of 
this  outer  bark  is  said  to  be  beneficial, 
the  trees  thus  stripped  reaching  the  age  of 
150  years  or  more.    The  bark  is  removed 
by  a  kind  of  ax,  parallel  cuts  being  car- 
ried   round    the    tree    transversely    and 
united  by  others  in  a  longitudinal  direo- 
tion,  so  as  to  produce  oblong  sheets  of 
bark.     Care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut 
into  the  inner  bark,  or  the  tree  would  be 
killed.   The  pieces  of  cork  are  flattened  out 
by  heat  or  by  weights,  and  are  slightly 
charred  on  the  surface  to  close  the  pores. 
Cork  is  light,  impervious  to  water,  and 
bv   pressure   can   be    greatly   reduced    in 
hiilk.  returning  again  to  its  original  size. 
These  qualities  render  it  peculiarly  serv- 
ioeable  for  the  stopping  of  vessels  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  for  floats,  buoys,  swimming- 
belts    or    jackets,    artificial    limbs,    etc. 
Corks  for  bottles  are  cut  either  by  hand 
or  by   means  of  a  machine,^    The  best 
rorks  are  cut  across  the  grain. 

Cork,    EI&SL  OF,     See  Boyle. 

Cnrk     Fossil,   a    kind    of   mineral,   a 
uuiiL)    gpecies  of  asbestos. 

Corking-pin,  fjl^,^;  ^.^^Ir'^l 

ing  a  lady's  bead-dress. 


nnrliiATiit     ( kOF-I4-«'ii4 ).   a   town   of 

u»neone   "^icOj  22  mliM  south  o« 

Palermo.   Pop.    14308.  _ 

rnrliu   (korOia),  GlOBW  Hutiit,  in- 
VfViruH    y,ator,   waa  bora  in  Easton, 
New  York,   in  1817.     The  conitruction 
of   stationary    steam   enginM   has   been 
revolutionised    by   his  Lnprovements.   he 
having  invented  many  ingenious  devices. 
A  single  engine  made  by  him  moved  all 
the  machinery  in  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition of  1876.    He  died  in  1888. 
Cnrm   (korm),  the  dilated  basis  of  the 
\>vi.uk  gjpjjj  j^  nionocotyledonous  ^ntL 
which  intervenes  between  the  roots  and 
the  first  buds,  ind  forms  the  reproduetivo 
portion  of  the    item  of  such  planta.     It 
differs  from  a  bulb  in  being .  soUd  and 
from  a  tuber  in  its  oval  figure.  Examples 
are  the  so-called  '  root'  of  the  arum  and 
that  of  the  crocus. 

fjArmnrATif  (kor'm»-r a n t )  from 
l^Onnoranx    ^nch,     cormonn,     I* 

oorvtu  marinua,  a  sea-crow),  the  name  of 
several  large  web-footed  birds  of  the 
pelican  family,  or  forming  a  family  by 
themselves.  They  have  a  longish  and 
strongly-hooked  bill,  long  neck,  short 
wings,  and  rather  long,  rounded  tail;  all 


Hsnia'  Cormoimnt  (Nauoplarum  BmrritO, 

the  toes  are  united  by  a  web,  and,  though 
excellent  swimmers,  they  are  able  to 
perch  on  trees;  color  generally  black  or 


Comiif 
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daric  ^M  common  connorant  of  Burop*  the  United  States  generally  to  maiae,  and 
(PkaUteroeirag  corho)  is  larger  than  a  frequently  in  Scotland  to  oats. 
■MM,  but  with  nnaller  winn.  It  ooeupiea  Goni  (Zea  Maiie),  ia  the  moat  ralaaUe 
clUEB  by  the  aea,  feeda  on  fish,  and  ia  Ur  ^'^*'*  of  our  anlcultural  products, 
tramely  voradona.  It  divee  and  awima  Nearbr  five-sixtlu  of  the  world's  supply  is 
with  great  power,  and  pursues  its  pray  raised  in  the  United  States  in  some  years. 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  often  to  In  the  year  1917,  the  total  recorded  was 
a  great  depth.  Among  the  Chinese  eormo-  nearly  three  and  one-quarter  million 
nnta  have  long  been  trained  to  fish  for  bushels.  It  ia  alao  cultivated  in  Europe, 
nto.  At  first  «  ring  is  placed  on  the  South  America  and  Australia.  It  needs 
lower  part  of  the  birds  neck  to  prevent  it  a  richer,  heavier  aoil  than  wheat  and  a 
8w^wing«ieprey,  and  in  timeitleama  warmer  climate,  with  long  summers  and 
to  dehver  the  fish  to  its  master  without  warm  niahts,  and  requirea  from  four  to 
SfiL*J£!!^^®°  5^  °/*f"!!7-  ^"  fi^«  montha  in  which  to  mature,  hence  its 
SS^iSr^?^-^'?^"""  Jl  ^^  ^Sf?*  f"**  *n  latitude  is  lower  than  that  of 
WTOorant  or  ahag  (P.  graeiUiu).  It  ia  wheat.  It  ia  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of 
nnaller    than    the    common    cormorant,  soil   conditions.      Its    " 


Both  these  species  are  found  on  the  east- 
em  coaata  of  America. 


longer   aeaaon    of 

growth  than  most  other  stable  crops  en- 

"'      it  • 


M«mnn  «««.«,..«♦- k~-9^»K-"T°if"j°'  *"»'««  ''  ™o"  *^J  ^  utUise  the  plant 

2S?    T^I?ntTu$^«S-*nS^'*""'?'  'ood  rendered  available  by  the  proclSesaes 

V^J^^%^i^S^^^J°°"iy*  operating  in  the  soU  under  favorable  con- 

SS?  iSi!l^-iJ^"Wi!::?"fif^vJi^™^  ^iSons  of  warmth  and  moisture.     As 
wh 

ii£'^?Mel?cJL*^S^Sb^  Sie"f-.^a?'uiSS.""The SriTi^Si^V^S 
Sr%at£^  iSSa  Md^„rt,w«!?  *o  America  and  the  Itnowledge  of  its 
pSla'?Sm™rant*ia  found°te  aSSSTIS  Xe^^^^Z^Z  Shit? £*^*li^'^ 
ia  one  of  the  largest  of  the  spades.  ?hu^.t«^A-  «,,uf,JI?"*i.'""-  /^"^ 
Brandt'a  cormorant  is  common  totS  ^i.f  2?^!?,™  i?^**.!?**°",'S"  «*e°^«^ 
Pacific  coast.  The  violet-green  coriorint  J?  ^^u^^'^^'^I^Z^^  .^""^^^J  "^ 
ia  also  a  Parifip  onnaf  Mnl    iwaniiins  tA  Ir  ^  largely  used  for  food  in  Italy  and 

CaHSSnfa.      if  SSh   i?'  t^SM  SS'T?^?'  V  ''«"  "  «2  ^gypt  and^dia. 

Indies.  A  variety^SSd  FloriS^^"  i|^tS??^*P?*;S"CPK*j22  iSAW"**,"^ 
rant,  aa  well  am  tliA  wMtA.oFnitMl  Ttotni*.  '^W^  '*  *"  '^^  '<"^  '^°f^  and  cattle,  for 
SS  iS  S«^    ii«  «mn!^^  «-  v!!Sfc  J'"**  purpose  three-fourths  of  the  crop 

SeriSn  &  TTf^Tt™  «,™^^^Ii5  ^  °«^-  ^^  *»  "«^  «'«>  ^  industrial  prS- 
American  binla.  They  are  aurpnsingly  ducts,  as  whiskey,  starch  and  glucose, 
active  under  water  and  have  a  proverbial  whidi  consume  abbit  one-fifth  of  the  crop: 

JS^^i    ?u ""?       ?•  «      «  ,K  The  type,  of  corn  are  dent,  flinf,  aweet. 

l/OrmUS     (kor'mus).    See  Bulh.  pop,  soft  and  pod,  of  which  only  the  first 

finrti  (Fr-  c^rne,  L.  cornu,  a  horn),  four  are  of  noteworthy  importance  in 
*^**'  a  hardened  portion  of  the  cu-  America,  and  of  theae  the  dent  type  ia  the 
tide  of  the  foot,  appearing  as  a  sort  of  diief,  repreaenttng  nine-tenths  of  the  corn 
distinct  growth,  resulting  from  pressure  5™P  "» i*°F"  America  in  ita  several  hun- 
or  rubbing.  Corns  are  generally  found  °'*"  varietiee.  Flint  is  the  second  in  im- 
on  the  outside  of  the  toes,  but  sometimes  portance  and  has  a  score  or  more  vari- 
between  them,  on  the  sides  of  the  foot,  ®5^  •  i'  "  *"*  *?P®  ™°"'  common  in  Con- 
or even  on  the  ball.  They  appear  at  ada,  chiefly  in  Ontario ;  it  ia  cultivated 
first  as  small,  dark  points  in  the  hard-  ^  "e  New  England  States,  New  York, 
ened  skin,  and  in  this  state  stimulants  or  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey ;  certain 
escharotica,  as  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  varieties  of  flint  com  are  grown  on  the 
caustic),  are  recommended,  but  must  le  higher  elevations.  Dent  corn  is  dassified 
used  with  great  care.  Perhaps  the  most  according  to  size  and  maturity,  into  early, 
efficacious  remedy  for  corns  is  the  appli-  medium  and  late  maturing  varieties,  and 
cation  of  glacial  acetic  acid  night  and  »  further  distinguished  for  color,  as  yel- 
morning,  or  relieving  the  pressure  by  low,  white,  white  cap  yellow  and  mixed 
mepns  of  a  small  tuft  of  cotton  placed  dent  variettea.  In  the  eastern  section  the 
around  the  corn.  prevailing    varieties    are    Pride    of    the 

Com  i"  ^^'  generic  term  for  all  kinds  North,  Early  Huron  Dent,  Funk's  Go- 
*^*"»  of  grain  used  for  making  bread.  Day,  Laaminc  and  many  strains  of  white 
and  ia  applied  apecifically  to  the  prind-  cap  dent  The  varietiea  moat  raised  in 
pal  breadstuff;  In  England  to  wheat,  in  tht  com  bait  of  0UO(  Xadiijif,  Illinois, 


Corn 
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Iowa,  Misuuri  and  Eastern  Kanaas  and 
Nebraska  are  Reed's  YeUow,  iTunk's  Yel- 
low, Leaminf ,  Heillc^'s  Favorite,  Clarafc, 
Hofoes'  Yellow,  HUdretb's  YeUow,  HU- 
watna  YeUow,  Boone  Coonty  White, 
Johnson  Coanty  White,  Silyer  Mine.  St 
Charles  MHiite  and  Kansas  Sunflower.  In 
the  nortiiem  portion  of  the  com  belt, 
Michigan,  Wisctmsin,  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas  and  the  northern  sections  of  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa,  the  commonest  varieties 
are  SUver  Pride,  Pride  of  the  North,  Wis- 
consin No.  7,  Murdock,  Wimple's  Yellow, 
Pi<Aett'B  Yellow  and  Golden  Eafle.  In 
the  southern  States  are  the  large-eared 
varieties,  Huffman,  Excelsior,  Chisholm, 
McManin's  Oourdseed,  St.  Charles'  White, 
Boone  County  White,  Rockdale,  Sini^e- 
ton,  and  Ferguson's  Yellow,  and  the  two- 
eared  varieties,  licwis'  Prolific,  Hickory 
King  and  Neal's  Paymaster,  and  among 
the  prolific  varieties  bearing  two  or  more 
ears  on  a  stalk  are  Cockrs,  Albemarle, 
Whatley's,  Mosby's,  Hastings.  Marlbor- 
ough and  Batts'. 

The  best-known  flint  varieties  include 
Longfellow,  King  Philip,  Hickney's  Yel- 
low. Taylor's  Improved  and  Davis^  Eight- 
Rowed.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  va- 
riety best  adapted  to  any  locality  can  be 
determined  only  by  local  tests,  the  results 
of  which  by  local  farmers'  organizations 
co-operating  with  State  experiment  sta- 
tions has  tended  greatly  to  improve,  both 
the  selection  of  varieties  and  the  yield  per 
acre  and  to  emphasise  the  importance  of 
the  selection  of  the  variety  that  will  give 
the  best  results  in  the  locality. 

More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  com 
raised  in  the  United  States  is  produced  in 
ten  States :  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska. Indiana,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  Kentucky.  Tlie  greater 
part  of  the  yield  of  the  United  States, 
over  four-fifths,  is  consumed  within  the 
counties  in  which  it  is  grown,  being  fed 
to  hogs  and  cattle,  by  which  use,  in  the 
resultant  pork  and  beef,  it  is  worth  six 
times  as  much  as  when  used  for  human 
food.  One  great  drawback  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  com  as  human  food,  at  present,  is 
the  general  ignorance  in  Europe  of  its 
value  in  this  respect,  and  of  how  to  handle 
it,  nor  are  there  suitable  mills  for  grinding 
it.  and  the  meal  cannot  itself  be  exported 
in  large  quantities  because  it  will  '  heat ' 
quickly  and  thus  be  unfit  for  food.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  under  the  stress  of 
war  the  ignorance  of  its  value  and  the 
lack  of  grinding  facilities  will  disappear, 
and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
vast  qnaatities  of  our  com  will  b«  ahipp^d 
to  fordn  markati  to  ^add  to  tte  food 

toM^  of  th«  !bt«nMtioiMl  IiMtitata  of 


Agricnhore  in  Rome.  Italy,  tlM  wprid  crop 
of  production  of  com  for  1916  was: 
United  States,  2JB6B,900,0(»  bothels : 
Japan.  4,102,000  bashds:  SwitMriand, 
ISlOOO.  Total  for  three  eoontries, 
2.970,169.000  bushels. 

Cora  requires  for  its  blgbeet  production 
warm,  deep  and  loamy  soils  with  plenty 
of  moisture.  The  critical  period  in  the 
great  com  belt  is  during  July  and  August, 
during  which  the  -ainfall  determines 
largely  the  season's  yield ;  it  is  found  that 
between  the  average  yield  of  com  and  the 
July  rains  there  is  a  close  correlation. 
Poor  land  is  not  suitable  for  com,  the 

?;rowth  of  stalk  requiring  abundant  plant 
ood.  Nor  can  it  be  grown  continuously 
without  diminishing  yields  on  the  same 
soil,  no  matter  what  manure  or  fertilizer 
is  applied.  A  rotation  of  crops  is  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  good  yield. 
From  four  to  seven  years  are  the  periods 
of  rotation  usual,  but  in  the  rotation  at 
least  one  leguminous  crop  should  be 
planted,  but  the  crops  for  rotation  vary  ac- 
cording to  their  value  in  diflferent  sections. 
Cora  succeeds  best  on  sod  land.  Plowing 
for  com  is  done  either  in  fall,  winter  or 
spring,  in  many  sections  preferably  in  the 
fall.  Deep  plowing  has  great  advantages 
and  disking  and  harrowing  are  of  the 
highest  importance  to  secure  a  loose  and 
friable  soil.  The  character  and  qaantl^ 
of  fertilizer  best  adapted  depend  on  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  soil  and 
other  considerations,  but  stable  manure 
is  particularly  valuable,  second  to  which 
is  a  complete  fertilizer  having  phosphoric 
acid  as  Us  chief  ingredient  Phosphorus 
added  to  the  stable  manure  also  promotes 
an  increased  yield.  Planting  should  not 
be  done  till  the  soil  is  warm  enough  to 
germinate  the  seed  quickly,  the  time  vary- 
Tng  in  different  localities.  A  wet  cold  soil 
will  rot  the  seed.  It  may  in  general  be 
said  that  when  the  leaves  of  the  oak  are 
the  size  of  a  squirrel's  ear  in  any  locality, 
that  is  the  best  time  to  plant  com,  but  it 
is  better  to  plant  too  early  than  too  late. 
When  later  planting  is  necessary  early 
maturing  corn  is  frequently  planted.  For 
grain  raising  10,000  to  12,000  plants  per 
acre  produce  the  best  stand  in  the  great 
corn  belt  The  better  the  soil  the  greater 
the  number  of  plants  that  can  be  sup- 
ported. Small  varieties  may  be  more 
thickly  planted,  so  may  com  grown  for 
fodder  or  ensilage,  when  the  number  of 
plants  may  be  increased  twenty-five  per 
cent  Whether  hill  or  drill  planting  is 
done,  the  rows  are  usually  40  inches 
apart  except  In  poorer  tM,  when  44  in- 
ches la  better.  DrUling  la  easier  and  is 
preferable  onlesa  tbm*  are  many  weeds. 
Where  weeda  an  ▼«?  Bomerona,  batter 
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rMoIti  follow  check-rowinc,  which  admit* 
of  more  tborougb  cultivation.  In  grow- 
int  for  crain  three  kemela  to  the  hill 
yMd,  periutpe,  the  beet  reaulta,  generallr. 
Where  the  rainfall  la  abundant  corn  is 
freqnently  planted  in  furrowa,  with  a 
liater,  a  doable  mold-board  plow  that 
aimnltaneonaly  cuts  a  deep  furrow,  plants 
tiM  kernel,  and  covers  it  with  earth.  In 
loose  soils  the  grain  is  planted  from  8  to 
4  inches  deep,  according  to  surface  mois- 
ture, and  on  wet,  heavy  soils,  1^  to  2 
inches.  The  kernels  should  be  regular  in 
shape  and  if  necessary,  should  be  assorted 
in  sixes  so  that  the  planter  plates  may 
he  adjusted  to  pass  the  different  sizes. 
This  result  may  be  obtained  by  using  a 
seed-corn  grader. 

Ck>rn  requires  careful  cultivation  to 
destroy  weeds,  to  conserve  and  to  facili- 
tate the  absorption  of  moisture  and  to 
aerate  the  soil.  Deeper  rooting  of  the 
plant  is  induced  by  deep  cultivating  which 
should  not  be  repeated  after  the  first  cul- 
tivation, as  injury  to  the  plant  roots  is 
unavoidable.  For  the  first  or  deep  cultiva- 
tion, from  four  to  five  inches  is  general ; 
the  la*-  '  shallow  cultivation  is  generally 
one  t  tv  >  inches  deep.  Cultivating  is 
govem^J  jy  the  weed  growth  and  the 
state  of  the  soil  surface. 

In  the  great  com  belt  the  com  is  in 
large  part  harvested  direct  fror  the  stand- 
ing stalks,  leaving  the  latter  to  waste, 
except  it  is  pastured.  In  other  sections 
the  whole  plant  is  harvested,  three  to 
four  hundred  are  cut  and  put  in  shocks 
to  cure  properly,  after  which  it  is  husked, 
in  from  three  to  six  weeks  after  cutting, 
and  the  stacks  reshocked  to  be  removed  to 
the  bams,  or  stacked  in  rows  as  early  as 
convenient,  when  sufficiently  dry,  for  feed- 
ing durina  the  winter.  Shredding  or 
chopping  the  stalks  is  economical,  aa  the 
greater  portion  of  the  feeding  value  Is 
thus  utilked. 

In  storing  com  it  is  desirsh'  ->'ter 
curing,  to  leave  it  in  the  ear  i  me 

in  a  well-ventilated  crib,  protecit>.  irom 
rats  and  mice.  Com  shrinks  considerably 
after  storing  in  the  crib,  especially  during 
the  first  month,  a  fact  that  bears  im- 
portantly on  the  question  of  holding  for 
market  rises.  Under  an  Act  of  Congress 
com  is  classified  into  six  grades,  Nos.  1-6, 
according  to  the  percentage  of  moisture, 
damaged  kernels,  foreign  material,  broken 
and  cracked  com.  Com  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  great  feeding  crops.  Its  se- 
lection and  br«>ding  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  careful  labor  in  this  way  has 
secured  largely  increased  yields  of  grain 
and  varieties.  The  farm  value  of  the  oom 
crop  of  the  United  Statea  for  1917  was 


over  four  billion  dollars,  out  of  a  gross 
farm  output  of  twenty-one  billions.  See 
Enaiiage. 

Comaoese  (kor^na'se-ei,  a,  natural 
wvwow  ^^^^  ^£  polypetaloua  exo- 
gens,  consisting  of  about  100  species,  one 
of  them  being  the  common  European  dog- 
wood. Several  plants  of  this  order  are  of 
service  as  tonics  and  for  the  cure  of  ague, 
and  in  America  the  bark  of  th-;  Comua 
florida,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitutf 
for  Peruvian  bark.    See  also  Cornel 

Corn  Aphides.     "PWd^  infesting  the 
*^  ■»     ears  of  com,  barlev, 

oats  and  other  grain,  and  sucking  their 
juices,  as  the  Aphia  granaria,  or  wheat 
aphis.    See  Aphia. 

Corn-beetle.  !L  minute  beetle,  the 
vwij*  uvvuv,  cuoiljua  teataoeua,  the 
larva  of  which  is  often  very  destructive 
to  stores  of  grain,  particularly  of  wheat, 
in  granaries. 
Corn-cockle      *  well-known  weed 

nat.  order  Canophyllacee,  with  large  en- 
tire purple  flowers,  very  troublesome 
among  crops  of  grain.  Its  seeds  are  said 
to  be  poisonous  to  poultry,  swine,  etc. 

Corn-crake.  °'    landbail    (Cren 

.  .,  ^  .  ,  *  pratenata),  is  a  species 
of  bird  of  the  order  Gralle  or  Waders 
and  of  the  family  Rallidn  or  rails.  The 
crakc»  differ  from  the  rails  proper 
(Rallua)  m  having  the  bill  shorter.  The 
common  crake  of  Britain  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color.  It  lives  in  fields  and  mead- 
ows, and  nestles  and  runs  among  the 
long  grass.  The  name  is  expressive  of 
its  cry.  It  feeds  on  worms  and  insects. 
Cornea    (kor'ne-a).     the    transparent 

,  ^^  portion  of  the  anterior  coat 

of  the  eye.  This  is  destitute  of  blood- 
vessels. Its  nutriment  being  obtained  from 
a  system,  of  lymph  chambers.  It  is  subject 
to  certain  diseased  conditions,  the  most 
common  being  inflammation  known  as 
keratttia.  Also  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  of 
common  occurrence.  This  results  most 
often  from  injury.  Inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  ditrturbances  in  nutrition,  etc. 
Inflammation  of  other  portions  of  the  eye 
may  accompany  ulceration  and  result  in 
adhesion,  closure  of  the  pupil  and  partial 
or  full  opacity  of  the  cornea.  A  protru- 
sion of  the  comea,  known  aa  ataphyloma, 
may  follow. 

ComeiUe  y^or-nS-y^),  PnowE,  the 
father  of  French  tragedy 
fod  WMsical  comedy,  was  bom  at  Rouen 
in  1606,  at  which  place  his  father  was 
advocate-general.  Ho.  began  his  dra- 
n^atic  career  with  comedy,  and  a  series 
^%,.  ^?orou8  dramas,  Mmte  (1629), 
Clitanire,  La  Veuve,  La  Buivatite,  etc., 
•anonnced  the  advent  of  a  dramatist  at 
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a  high  order.     In  163S  he  entered  the 
ield  of  traffedy  with  Medea;  but  it  waa 
not  till  the  appearance  of  his  next  work, 
the   famous   Cld,   that   Corneille's  claim 
to  a  place  among  the  great  tragic  poeta 
was  recognise.     The  Vid  was  an  imi- 
tation of  a  Spanish  drama,  and  though 
gravely  defective   in   the  improbabilities 
of  the  plot  and  other  respecta,  achieved 
an  immense   success   by  a  certain  sub- 
limity   of    sentiment    and    loftiness    of 
ideal,  which  are  the  native  characteris- 
tics of  Corneille's  poetry.    After  the  Cid 
there  appeared  in  rapid  succession  Horace 
(1639)  ;  Cinna   (1639),  his  masterpiece, 
according    to    Voltaire;    and    Polyeucte 
(1640),    works    which    show    Corneille's 
genius  at  its  best     Many  of  his  later 
pieces    exhibit   a    marked    decline.      Be- 
sides his.  dramas  he  wrote  some  elegies, 
sonnets,   epistles,   etc.,  as  well   as   three 
prose    essays    on    dramatic    poetry.     As 
a  dramatist  his  merits  are  loftiness  of 
sentiment  and  conception,  admirably  ex- 
pressed  in  a  bold   and   heroic   style   of 
versification  and  language.     But  in  this 
constant   straining   after  a    heroic   ideal 
he  was  apt  to  fall  into  a  declamatory 
and  inflated  sfcrle.    He  died  in  1684. 
PA'pnA'SllA     THOUAS,    brother    of    the 
uorucixic,    preceding,    was     born    at 
Rouen  in  1625.     They  had  married  two 
Bisters,  and  lived  in  the  same  house  in 
the    utmost    harmony.      Thomas    began 
with  comedies,  which  were  imitations  of 
the    Spanish    school,    and    were    received 
with   even  greater  applause   than  those 
of  his  brother.     The  first  was  Lea  En- 
gagementt  du  Hotard  (1647).     His  best 
tragedy  is  Ariane  (1672).     He  is  a  dra- 
matist  of   very   secondary    rank,   labori- 
ous and  cultivated,  but  wanting  in  orig- 
inal power.    He  died  in  1709. 
Cnmel    (^or'nel),  or  Cobneuan  Treb 
vuAJiva    (Cornus    matcaia)     a    species 
of  dogwood,  a  tree  or  shrub  of  the  order 
Cornaces,  distinguished  by  the  hardness 
of  its  wood,  a  native  of  Asia  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  plant  and  for  its  fruit  in  the 
north.      One    of    the    finest    species,    the 
round-leaved  (jomel,  C.  circinata,  is  an 
American  shrub,  6  to  10  feet  high,  com- 
mon from  Virginia  to  Canada.  C.  fiorida, 
the  American  dogwood,   is  a   handsome 
free  20  to  30  feet  high. 
Tn'mAl'iA    (kor-ne'lf-a),  the  daughter  of 
V^omeua    g^pj^  Afrlcanus  the  elder, 
married   TMborius    Sen'piwnins   Gracchus, 
consor  B.C.  169,  by  whom  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  two  famous  tribunes  Tiber- 
ius and  Caius  Oraccbns. 
rArufklian    (kor-nell-an),    or    Cabnb- 

^omeuan  ^^^^  .  „„  q,  ^  iight-red 

or  flesh  color.    It  consists  of  silica  along 


with  minute  qaantitifla  of  the  oxides  of 
iron,  alumininm,  and  sometimea  of  other 
metals,  and  is  nsed  for  aeals.  bracelets, 
necklaces  and  other  articles. 
ComelinB  (kor-nfi'll-us),  Pbteb  tow, 
l/OmeuUB  ^  German  painter,  born  at 
Dttsaeldorf  in  1787;  died  in  1887.  He 
early  exhibited  a  taste  for  art,  and 
studied  the  great  masters,  especially 
RaphaeL  In  1811  he  went  to  Rome, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  Overbeck, 
Veit  and  other  associates,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  founded  a  new  school  of 
German  art,  and  revived  fresco  paint- 
ing in  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  He  left  Rome  in  1810  for 
DUsseldorf,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
director  of  the  academy,  but  ne  aoon 
settled  in  Munch  to  give  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  painting  of  the  Glyptothek 
and  the  Ludwigskirche  there.  In  these 
two  great  woru  he  was  assisted  by  his 
Munich  pupils.  In  1833  he  made  ait* 
other  visit  to  Rome,  and  in  1838  he 
visited  Paris.  In  1841  he  was  invited 
to  Berlin  by  Frederick  William  IV,  who 
entrusted  him  with  the  painting  of  the 
royal  mausoleum  or  Campo  Santo.  The 
most  celebrated  cartoon  in  this  series  is 
the  Four  Riders  of  the  Apocalvpae. 
The  series  consists  of  twelve  nainnnffs, 
which  have  been  engraved.  Cornelias, 
a  true  representative  of  modem  Gkrman 
thought,  introduced  into  art  a  meta- 
physical and  subjective  element  which 
is  easily  liable  to  be  abused;  and  in  his 
work  grandeur  of  conception  and  eleva- 
tion of  tone  have  to  make  np  for  the 
want  of  the  finest  natural  elfects. 

CorncUns  Ncpos,  Sf  ^^rSrsrS" 

tury  B.C.,  the  -  contemporary  of  Cicero 
and  Catullus.  l%e  only  extant  work  at- 
tributed to  him  is  a  collection  of  short 
biographies,  probably  an  abridgment  of 
a  work  written  by  Nepos.  Hiese  biogra- 
phies have  long  beon  a  farortte  school- 
book,  and  popmar  editions  of  them  are 
very  numerous. 

f!nT>n*11  (kor'nel),  EZBA,  an  Inventor, 
\^orii6U  bo,„  gt  Westchester  Landing. 
New  York,  in  1807.  He  aided  Morse  in 
laying  the  first  telegraph  line  and  sub- 
sequently acquired  great  wealth,  largely 
through  his  connection  with  tiie  tele- 
graph business.  He  founded  at  Ithaca, 
New  York,  the  university  known  by  his 
name.  Died  in  1874. — His  sos  Alonzo 
B.  CoBinax,  bom  at  Ithaca,  New  York, 
in  1832,  engaged  in  the  telegraph  hnsi- 
ness,  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Republican  party,  was'  surveyor  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  1869-72,  was  re- 
peatedly chosen  Speaker  of  the  New 
York  Ajwembly,  and  in  1879  was  elected 


ConiAll  UnlTenity 


Oonlftwi 


Oovwaor  of  the  State  ti  N«ir  Tork. 
DM  in  1804. 

CorneU  Univenity,  St^JSU^t 

Ithaca,  New  York,  waa  eatabliahed  in 
1867  with  fanda  farniahed  from  the  in- 
come  of  900,000  acrea  of  pablic  land 
allotted  by  oongreaa  to  the  Stete  for  thia 
porpoae,  and  with  a  foundation  of  (SOOr 
000  preaented  by  Eira  Cornell.  Thia 
haa  Men  much  augmented  by  anbae- 
qnent  donations.  There  are  five  general 
conraea,  including  elasaics,  literature  and 
Muloaophy,  acienee,  engineering,  archi- 
tectore,  agriculture,  etc.  The  medical 
■choo?  ia  in  New  York  City.  Women  are 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 
Comet  (kor'net),  a  wind-instrument 
vrvAuv;*  ^j  former  times,  originally 
curvilinear  or  aer- 
pentine  in  form 
and  increasing  in 
diameter  from  the 
mouthpiece  to  the 
lower  end.  The 
modem  oomet-i- 
piaton*.  or  corno- 
pean, la  a  kind  of 
key<!d  bugle  which 
haa  a  very  agree- 
able tone,  and  is 
much  used  in  or- 
chestraa  and  mili- 

, tary   bands.      Sev- 

1.  OrdiHur-ahap*.  2,  Cbt-  era!  forms  of  it  are 

ottlsv  tnsns.  in  use. 
riAvnAf  formerly  the  lowest  rank  of 
vvmCby  commissioned  officer  in  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  in  the  British  army, 
corresponding  wift  ti>e  «mk  of  ensign 
in  theHfnfantry.  In  3871  thU  rank  waa 
abolished,  that  of  aublieatenant  taking 
its  place.  ,    .  ^.    .    ,  ^ 

rnrriAtn  (kor-ni'tS),  a  cathedral  town 
vKirnew  ^f  Italy,  province  Rome,  on  a 
lofty  and  precipitons  volcanic  "dge,  10 
miles  north  of  Civita  Vecchia.  Its  old 
walls  and  its  palaces  and  other  edincea 
present  a  picturesque  appearance.  The 
ancient  Tarq&inii  stood  about  a  mile  from 
Cometo;  from  the  tombs  in  its  necropo- 
lis a  vast  variety  of  Etruscan  relics  have 
been  obtained.  Pop.  5440. 
ri/twi  4Nr  a  name  common  to  several 
tfOm-ny,  insects  of  the  family  Mus- 
cidae,  from  the  injury  their  larrn  inflict 
on  growinr  crops. 

UOm-nn  angi  assemblage,  in  for- 
fflpr  times,  of  friends  and  neighbors  at 
the  house  of  an  American  farmer  to 
asirist  him  in  atripp^  tike  husks  or 
shucks  from  his  Indian  com. 

Coming    &"8Sf>NAr^?rk?^on''1h°; 


,  Conrar-A-Piamn. 


^amiinc  Blmr,  17  mllea  w.  ir.  w.  of 
Samira.  Coal  la  mined  in  the  Tidnity 
and  it  haa  large  glass,  iron  and  other 
works,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  coal. 
lumber,  etc.  Pop.  13,780. 
Gomuh  (kor'niah)  Enqihe,  a  dagle- 
wv*««MA  acting  ateam  engine  oaed 
tor  munping  water.  The  munp-roda  ap- 
pended to  (me  end  of  the  beam  are 
loaded  so  aa  by  their  gravity  to  have 
sufficient  force  to  raise  the  water,  and 
the  downstroke  of  the  steam  piston  at 
the  other  end  of  the  beam  ia  uaea  to  raise 
them. 

Cornish  language,  ioS^^^g^ 

wall,  which  died  out  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, though  isolated  worda  or  tsrms  are 
still  in  use,  and  some  fragments  of  litera- 
ture are  still  extant  It  is  allied  to  the 
Welsh  and  Breton.  See  Cell*. 
Com  LrxI78  "■  n'^'°®  commonly  given 
VOra  XiaWB,  ^^  ^^^ain  statutea  pLsed 
to  protect  the  agricultural  interests  in 
Britain.  The  first  form  of  interference 
by  legislative  enactment  with  the  corn 
trade  In  England,  beginning  soon  after  the 
conquest,  was  the  prohibition  of  ex- 
portation, an  expedient  in  those  times  to 
prevent  scarcity  in  a  sudden  emergency. 
The  exportation  of  grain  was  prohibited 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  in  1360-61. 
Calais  and  other  appointed  ports  heing 
excepted.  This  pro^sion  was  relaxed  by 
a  statute  of  Richard  II  in  1394,  by  which 
exportation  was  permitted  from  all  ports 
not  excepted  by  royal  proclamation.  In 
1436,  under  Henry  Vl,  the  exportation 
of  grain  was  permitted  without  license 
whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  ex- 
ceed 6a.  8d.  per  quarter,  and  barley  3«. 
4d.  In  1463  a  statute  of  Edward  I\ 
prohibited  importation  until  the  price 
exceeded  the  limit  at  which  exportation 
waa  permitted.  Thia  was  the  bc«innin»r 
of  protection,  properly  so  called.  At  thr 
restoration  of  Charles  II  duties  wer<- 
imposed  both  on  exportation  and  impor- 
tanon,  while  the  old  principle  of  a  stand- 
ard price,  beyond  which  exportation  was 
prohibited,  was  retained.  At  the  Revi<- 
lution  a  new  policy  still  more  fiivorabli' 
to  the  agricultural  interest  was  adopted. 
By  a  statute  of  William  and  Mary,  a 
bounty  was  granted  on  the  exportation 
of  corn,  and  the  duties  on  exportation 
were  abolished.  The  amount  of  tbf 
bounty  waa  6».  for  every  quarter  of 
wheat  exported  while  the  price  was  at 
or  under  48«..  with  correeponding  prioes 
for   other   grains.      The   exportation    of 

fwa  reached  Ite  hirhest  point  about 
rep.  From  this  period  the  countrv. 
wUcA^had  always  been  normally  a  graln- 
etporting  c^dontiy,  bafta,  on  aceooat  of 


Corn  Karigold 


Gomwall 


tlM  lacNMt  «f  population  ind  tXf 
paiMioii  of  maehaniflal  Indnsttie*,  to 
fiUl  off  lo  this  rti^ect,  and  In  1778 
became  pennanentlr  a  grain-importinc 
country.  From*  this  time  the  main 
efforts  of  the  africultorai  iotereat, 
largely  represented  in  the  Parliament  and 
the  ruling  dasaea  of  the  kingdom,  were 
concentrated  on  obtaining  the  imposition 
of  prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  grain. 
In  1804,  for  instance,  in  case  the  price 
of  com  was  below  63«.  a  prohibitory 
duty  of  24«.  Sd.  was  to  be  laid  on  what 
was  imported;  if  between  63«.  and  06«., 
a  duty  of  2«.  6<f. ;  and  only  when  the 
price  had  risen  as  high  as  66*.  per  ouar- 
ter  was  the  foreign  grain  allowed  to 
paaa  at  a  nominal  duty  of  64.  With 
variations  of  more  or  less  importance 
this  sliding  'scale  of  prohibitory  duties 
continued  in  force  till  1846,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  influenced  by  the  com  law 
repeal  agitation,  and  more  especiallT  by 
the  Anti-Gom  Law  League,  beaded  by 
Cobden  and  Bright,  carried  a  measure 
repealing  the  duty  on  imported  com,  ex- 
cept a  nominal  sum  of  1«.  per  quarter, 
which  also  in  1869  was  done  away  with, 
thus  learing  the  importation  of  corn  en- 
tirely  free. 

Corn  Marigold  if/lT^T'^^^^o'^ 

weed  In  British  comfields,  of  a  rich 
orange  color. 

fiAvfi.mntli  a  small  moth,  the  Tineo 
LOm-mOTn,  ^^^eno,  the  larva  of 
which  is  exceediuKly  destructive  to  com 
sheaTea  in  the  field,  and  to  stored  grain, 
from  eatinr  into  the  grains.  Salt,  fre- 
quent turning,  and  many  expedients  are 
employed  to  destroy  the  eggs. 

ComO)    Monte.    See  Oran  Ba»»o. 

Pnim  Qa1o«1  Talerianena  oUtoria  and 
uuru  aniMUf  ^^1,5,  gpecies  of  the  same 
penus,  order  Valerianaceje,  is  extremely 
easy  of  cultivation,  and  can  be  obtained 
in  the  very  first  days  of  spring.  V.  oK- 
toria,  called  also  lamb's  lettuce,  is  a 
wpak,  succulent  herb  6  to  12  inches  high, 
used  as  a  salad  in  early  spring. 

Com  Sawfly  i^^iSJ^VthS^ari* 

which  prey  upon  wheat  and  other  cer- 
eals. The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in 
the  stalk,  where  the  larvee  live  upon 
the  interior  of  the  straw  and  the  nutri- 
tive jnioes  of  the  plant. 

Com-tlirips,  %^^Z  T^cJ. 

Olium,  which  does  mudi  mischief  to 
grain  cropa,  insinuating  Itself  between 
the  chaff  and  the  unripe  seed,  and  caus- 
ing the  latter  to  shrivel  by  sucking  the 
Juice.    It  ia  bardy  a  line  Ions. 


voruaoopiH  „^  vopi;  '  hotn  of  plen- 
ty'), a  wreathed  horn  filled  to^bTerflow- 
Ing  with  fniiu  fiowers  and  graiv;  used  ay 
the  symbol  of  plenty. 
Comna  (■\of'^^»}>  »  «enus  of  plants. 
wAuws    q£   ^   jjgj^    order   Coraaceot! 

{ wliich  SCO )  • 

Cornwall  (korn'wfll),  a  maritime 
\/Ornwau  county  of  England,  form- 
ing the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
island,  bounded  K.  by  Devonshire,  and 
surrounded  un  all  other  sides  by  the  aea| 
area,  1360  sq.  miles  or  868467  acraa. 
The  coastline  is  much  broken.  Between 
the  north  and  south  coasts  is  the  promon- 
tory of  Land's  Bnd,  terminatinf  m  nait* 
ite  cliffs  a)>out  60  feet  high.  Some  ^  the 
other  cUffs  exceed  400  ft  in  hei^^t  At 
Land's  End  terminate  the  hills  of  the 
Devonian  Range,  their  highest  summit  in 
Gomwall  being  Brown  Willy,  1968  feet 
Granite  and  old  red  sandstone  are  the 
chief  rocks.  The  rivers  are  numerous, 
but  short  Much  of  the  area,  especially 
in  the  elevated  districts,  is  barren  moor^ 
land.  About  a  fifth  is  under  the  plow. 
The  chief  wealth  of  the  county  is  in  its 
minerals,  especially  its  mines  of  copper 
and  tin,  though  the  value  of  botti  aas 
diminished.  Several  mines  exceed  351 1 
fathoms  in  depth.  In  the  Botallack 
copper  mine,  a  few  miles  north  of 
I^ind's  End,  the  workings  are  carried 
below  the  sea.  In  addition  to  tin  and 
copper  there  are,  in  comparatively  small 
quantities,  silver,  lead,  sine,  iron,  man- 

5anese,  antimony,  cobalt  and  bismuth, 
'here  are  also  valuable  deposits  of  kao- 
lin or  china-clay.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures, but  the  fisheries,  particularly 
of  pilchard  and  mackerel,  are  valuable. 
Gomwall,  with  the  Scilly  IsIml  seems  to 
have  been  the  Cassiterides  or  'nn  Islands 
of  antiquity.  The  natives  long  main- 
tained their  independence  against  the 
Saxons,  and  their  country  was  spoken 
of  as  West  Wales.  Their  language  also 
long  continued  to  be  Celtic.  (See  Com- 
ith  Languafft.)  The  chief  towns  are 
Bodmin  (county  town),  Penzance,  Truro 
and  Falmouth  (with  Penryn).  The 
county  gives  the  tifle  Duke  of  Corawnll 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereicn  of 
Oreat  Britain,  and  forms  a  royal  duchy, 
the  revenues  of  which  belong  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  the  time  being. 
The  dukedom  waa  created  for  tiio 
Black  Prince  to  1837.  Pop.  (19in 
8^131. 

Corawall.  f  ^^  /^A  n>»na«a<?tnrtn« 
*:  .  ^^  to».j  of  Canada,  province 
Ontario,  on  the  north  side  of  the  St 
Li^renee,  67  miles  above  Montreal.  Pop 
6N6k 


Conwallif 


Goxomandel  Coast 


Cornwallii  ttSSSi^Si:  ^^TSi 

fint  Earl  CornwalUa,  born  in  1788. 
EdoMted  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  be 
■erred  in  1701  ai  an  aide-deH»mp  in 
tbe  Seven  Tears'  war;  was  made  col- 
onel of  foot  in  1766.  and  finally  general. 
On  tbe  outbreak  of  tbe  American  war 
be  aailed  witb  his  regiment,  served  witb 
distinction  onder  Howe  and  Clinton,  and 
in  1780  was  left  in   independent  com- 


the  flower  inside  the 
floral   envelope.     The 


Locd  CoiBwallia. 


mand  in  Sontb  Carolina  witb  1000  men. 
He  defeated  Gen.  Gates  at  Camden,  178U. 
and  fougbt  Gen.  Greene  at  Guilford  in 
1781,  but  six  months  afterwards  was  be- 
sieged in  Yorktown  and  compelled  to 
surrender,  October  17,  1781.  This  dis- 
aster brought  an  end  to  the  war.  In 
1786  Lord  Cornwallis  went  to  India 
witb  the  double  appointment  of  com- 
mander-in-chief and  governor-general,  in- 
vaded Mysore  in  1791,  and  obliged  Tlp- 
poo  Saib  to  surrender  much  territory. 
Having  returned  to  Britain,  be  was  cre- 
ated a  marquis  (1794),  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  ot  Ireland,  and  again  in  1805 
governor-general  of  India.  He  died  tbe 
following  year. 

Com.weevil  ^^*'^^>V.\  destructive 
vuru  wccvxx  Jnge^t  which  preys  upon 

stored  corn.  There  are  various  species: 
order   Coleoptera,    family    Curcuhonidse, 

{renus  Calandra.  The  Calandra  granaria 
s  a  slender  beetle  of  a  dark-chestnut 
color  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long. 
It  bores  a  bole  and  deposits  its  egg  in- 
side of  the  grain,  which  is  afterwards 
eaten  to  the  hnak  by  tbe  grub. 
fUvA  (kO'ro),  a  seaport  town  of  Vene- 
*"'**'  Euela,  at  one  time  a  flourishing 
place,    bat    now    much    decayed,      Pop. 


nArAAAm  (kor'a-k5r).  a  boat  of  the 
l/OrOCOre  fn^j^  ArcWpeUgo  of  vari- 
ous forma.  That  used  in  Celebes  is  pro- 
pelled by  oars,  and  is  often  manned  witli 
aixty  men.  Others,  as  those  used  in  the 
Moluccas,  are  masted  vessels. 
rArAilv  COBBODT  (kor'o-di).  an  alluw- 
VOroajT)  ^Qgg  qI  mggt^  jjini  or  cloth 

ing,  anciently  due  to  tbe  king  from  au 
abbey  or  other  religious  bouse,  for  th<' 
sustenance  of  such  of  his  servants  as  lii> 
thought  good  to  place  there  for  mainte- 
nance. Corodies  were  also  retained  by  the 
private  founders  of  religious  bouses  and 
even  granted  to  benefactors,  and  consist^ed 
in  tbe  right  of  sending  a  certain  number 
of  persons  to  be  boarded  at  an  abbey. 
Corolla,    (ko-rora),  in  botany,  tbe  por 

calyx ;  the  inner 
corolla  sur- 
rounds tbe  parts 
of  fructification 
and  is  composed 
of  leaves  called 
petals.  When 
there  are  sev- 
eral free  leaves 
it  is  called  a 
polypetalout  co- 
rolla, as  in  the 
rose ;  but  when 
the  petals  are 
united  by  the 
margins  into  a 
c  o  n  t  1  n  u  ous 
structure  it  is 
called  monopet- 
aloua,  or  more 
correctly  gatno- 
petalous.  It  may  generally  be  distin- 
guished from  the  calyx  by  tbe  fineness  i>t 
Its  texture  and  the  gayncss  of  its  colors; 
but  there  are  manv  exceptions. 
PataIIoi^v  (korVla-ri;  in  Latin  corol- 
ViUlUliiurjr  larium),  in  mathematics, 
a  collateral  conclusion,  following  from  a 
proposition  demonstrated. 
Corolliflorffi    (kor-ol-i-fl6'r6),    one    of 

iyoroiunor»   ^^^^   ^^^^^^  subdivisions 

of  exogenous  plants,  distinguished  by 
the  corolla  being  gamopetalous,  insertfd 
below  the  ovary,  and  by  the  stamens  bt- 
ing  inserted  on  the  corolla.  The  prim- 
rose, health,  f^entian,  verbena,  etc.,  are 
included  in  this  division. 

Coromandel  Coast  };\-,;5;S'?;;: 

the  east  coast  of  the  Indian  Peninsula, 
Madras  Presidency,  or  that  portion  of  it 
between  Palk  Strait  and  the  river  Pen- 
nar.  It  is  open,  sandy,  and  has  no  secure 
harbors,  and  the  surf  renders  landint; 
difficult  and  often  impossible  except  to 
tba  nativa  catamaran. 


as.  Many  petekd  or 
leftved  Cordlas.  b  6,  Single 
peteled  or  le«ved  Corollaa. 


'OeromandcflWood 


Gorot 


CoromandelWood,  ffi^;^^ 

$iUm,  a  tree  found  in  Ceylon.  Ita  groand 
c(dor  U  chocolate  brown,  with  black 
■tripes  and  marks;  it  is  hard,  turns 
well,  and  makes  very  handsome  furni- 
ture. 

Coronft  (k6-r0'na:  L.  'a  crown*)— 
wwAvun  (1)  In  astronomy,  a  halo  or 
luminuuB  circle  round  one  uf  the  heavenly 
bodies;  specifically  the  portion  of  the 
aureoia  observed  during  totul  eclipses 
of  the  aun,  which  lies  outside  the  chro- 
mosphere or  region  of  colored  promi- 
nences. It  is  supposed  to  be  an  outer 
portion  of  the  solar  atmosphere  of  ex- 
ceeding rarity.  (2)  In  botany,  an  ap* 
pendage  of  the  corolla  in  some  flowers, 
coming,  as  it  were,  between  the  corolla 
and  the  stamens,  well  seen  in  the  cup  of 
the  daffodil.  (3)  In  architecture,  the 
lower  member  of  the  projecting  part  of  a 
cornice. 

Coro'na  Aii8tra'lis(,t^«,;rwV'); 

one  of  Ptolemy's  southern  constellations, 
containing  twelve  stars. 

Coro'na  Borea'Us  1.*  o'w\  •  )!''o?e"o? 

Ptolemy's  northern  ronstellations,  con- 
taining twenty-one  stars. 
rnrATiflnli  (kor'O-nah),  or  Coba- 
tiOrOUBOU  jj^cH,  a  dirge  or  lamenta- 
tion for  the  dead  formerly  customary 
among  the  Celts  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. 

rnrnvioHn  (kor-o-nA'do),  Vabqtjez  DE, 
LOrOnaaO  ^  Spanish  explorer,  born 
at  Salamanca,  about  1510.  He  went  to 
Mexico  and  in  1540  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  to  the  north, 
with  the  hope  of  discovering  and  con- 
quering a  rich  kingdom  in  that  direction. 
Coronado  went  as  far  north  as  Kansas, 
but  failed  in  all  his  hopes  and  became 
insane  from  disappointment,  dying  about 
1542. 

rnrnnnfinn  (kor-6-na'shun),  the 
ViOrunitllUU  placing  of  the  crown  on 
a  monarch's  head  with  solemn  rites  and 
ceremonies.  Part  of  the  ceremony  usu- 
ally consists  in  the  oath  which  the  mon- 
arch takes,  that  he  will  govern  justly, 
will  always  consult  the  real  welfare  of 
his  people,  and  will  conscientiously  ob- 
serve the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state. 
In  England  kings  have  been  anointed 
and  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  even 
to  the  latest  times,  with  great  splendor. 
Ihe  form  of  the  coronatian  oath  settled 
after  the  revolution  of  1688  remained 
unchanged  until  1910,  when  it  was  de- 
cided in  Parliament  to  resdnd,  in  the 
coming  coronation  of  (3eorge  V,  the  pop> 
tion   reflecti»^  on  the   Roman   Catnolio 
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faith.  The  Archbishop  of  Caatarbory 
pnta  the  oath  to  the  sovereign,  who 
■wears  to  govern  accordiof  to  the  stat- 
Qtea  of  Parliament,  to  eaiwe  law  and 
Justice  In  mercy  to  be  executed,  and  to 
maintain  tBe  Protestant  religi(m. 

CoroneUida  \J?Jp?;rd''ISfc'of^1 

venomous'  serpents.  It  indudra  several 
genera,  as  Ftammophylar  and  Cofonelte. 
Coronetta  Iwviit,  the  smooth  snake,  is  a 
native  of  Britain. 

r!nmiii»r  (!«>r'<>-n«r),  ain  official  whoat 
\^urouer    ^^j^j  ^^y  j,  ^^  inquire  into 

the  cause  of  the  death  of  persons  killed 
or  dying  suddenly.  The  coroner's  exami- 
nation is  made  in  all  cases  with  the  aid 
of  a  iury,  in  eti^t  of  the  bo^,  aikd  at 
the  place  where  the  death  happened.  If 
the  body  is  not  found  he  cannot  sit  In 
the  United  States  coroners  are  elected 
or  appointed.  They  have  no  defined  re- 
sponsibility, except  In  cases  of  crime, 
where  they  can  cause  arrests. 
Coronet  (kor'O-net),  such  a  variety  of 
•  crown  as  is  worn  by  princes 
and  noblemen.  The  coronet  of  a  Brit- 
ish duke  is  adorned  with  strawberry 
leaves ;  that  of  a  marquis  has  leaves  with 


.<^-  JL  -^i^.. 


,.{  vf-^ir*, 


^i^T^: 


■".t.^t—'A  M 


COKONSTS 

1,  Of  s  Duke.    2,  Of  a  Marquia.    3,  Of  an 
4,  Of  a  Viaoount.    6,  Of  a  E..ron. 

pearls  interposed ;  that  of  an  earl  raises 
the  pearls  above  the  leaves;  that  of  a 
viscount  is  surrounded  with  pearls  only; 
that  of  a  baron  has  only  six  pearls. 
Cnrnt  (^^fo),  J  e  a  n  -  B  aptibtb-Ca. 
vuxuh  jiiiXE,  a  French  artist,  born  at 
Paris  in  1796;  died  in  1875;  studied  un- 
der Michallon  and  Victor  Bertin  and  af- 
terwards in  Italy.  He  exhibited  for  tie 
first  time  in  the  salon  in  1827,  but'*some 
years  elapsed  before  the  high  qualities  of 
bis  work  were  recognised.  The  fortune 
whidi  he  inherited  from  bis  ftither  enabled 
him,  however,  to  follow  ont  the  bent  of  hi* 


Corozonnti 


Corpni  Olirifti 


Bidat,  tad  the  Uat  twnty-^  3^f^„ 
I  lite  were  a  contlnaotu  trlnmpb.  Be 
fnqacntly  painted  tigtire  sabjects,  iaidnd* 
Int  the  large  ucred  pictures,  the  FUaht 
into  Effvpt  and  the  Baptitm  of  Vhriit: 
bat  hia  most  characteristic  ana  sacceasiul 
work  was  In  landscape.  His  woodland 
■eenes,  painted  for  the  most  part  at 
dawn  or  twilight  In  a  scheme  of  pale 
greens  and  silvery  grays,  show  a  singu- 
larly subtle  feeling  for  this  phase  of  lut- 
ture,  and  are  undoubtedly  among  the 
most  Important  contributions  of  the  last 
century  to  landscape  art. 

Corozonnts  l''t?^t?^a*^A^riVn 

palm,  the  Phytelephat  macrocarpa,  whose 
nardened  albumen,  under  the  name  of 
vegetable  ivory,  is  used  for  small  arti- 
cles of  turnery-ware. 

CortMral  (>or'p6-ral;  French,  ooporol, 
VOrporax  ^^^^  l.  cop**,  the  head,  the 
corporal  being  formerly  a  superior  offi- 
cer), a  petty  officer  in  the  American  and 
British  armies  ranking  Just  above  the 
ord?nary  private  and  below  the  sergeant. 
He  has  charge  of  one  of  the  squads  of  the 
company,    places   and   relieves   sentinels, 

ptQ. 

rnvnnratinn  (kor-pO-ra'shun),  in  law, 
LOrpOrailOn  ^  ^ivll  or  political  body 
in  which  are  vested  certain  rights  or  priv- 
ileges with  a  view  to  their  preservation  in 
perpetual  succession.  A  corporation  may 
consist  of  one  person  only  and  his  suc- 
cessors, when  it  is  called  «o7e  (the  sover- 
eign of  Britain  for  example)  ;  or  of  a 
number  of  persons,  when  it  is  called  ag- 
greaate.  When  a  corporation  is  vested  in 
a  single  per««on,  that  person  is  looked  upon 
in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  corporation 
as  holding  a  representative  or  official  posi- 
tion, and  these  rigbts  belong  to  and  are 
transmitted  by  him  in  virtue  of  this  posi- 
tion, and  not  as  natural  rights.  In  like 
manner  the  rights  and  powers  of  an  ag- 
gregate corporation  do  not  consist  of  the 
natural  rights  of  the  members,  but  of  the 
rights  held  and  duly  exercised  by  the 
terms  of  the  corporation.  Corporations 
may  be  either  public  or  private.  An  in- 
stance of  the  former  is  a  municipal  cor- 
§  oration  under  the  management  of  the 
tate  or  the  United  States  government. 
Private  cprporations  do  not  fulfill  any 
function  of  public  government.  They 
may  be  either  ecclesiastical  or  lay.  Ec- 
clesiastical corporations  are  creatco  to 
enable  religious  societies  to  manage  with 
creator  facility  their  temporal  concerns. 
Jjiy  corporations  ar  j  private  corporations 
not  under  immediate  control  of  some  re- 
ligious body. 

Corporation  Tax,  !jjri'"^sfit^; 


tariff  law  of  190»  prerldltic  tojp  tht  tax- 
atloD  <rf  vrvtj  oorporattoo,  jolBtHitocK 
oompany  and  aaaaranc*  company  orf«n- 
iMd  and  doing  business  in  the  United 
States,  the  Ux  being  one  per  cent,  upon 
all  the  net  income  over  I60U0.  This  is  a 
national  tax,  its  proceeds  forming  a  part 
of  the  national  revenue.  In  1010  these 
were  over  $20,000,OUO.  The  law,  as  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court,  gives  the 
government  the  right  to  investigate  the 
hooks  of  corporations. 
riAima  (kOr;  French  for  body),  a  word 
\/OrpB  Qjtgn  used  as  a  millUry  and 
a  political  term. — A  corpa  d'arm6e,  or 
army  oorp$,  one  of  the  largest  divisions 
of  an  army. — Corpa  diplomatiaue,  the 
body  of  ministers  or  diplomatic  char- 
acters.—Corps  Ugiilatif  (kdr  Ifl-shiH-lA- 
tef),  the  lower  house  of  the  French  leg- 
Islature  in  1867-70.  lU  members  were 
elected  for  six  years  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  35,000  electors. 

riA'mnlA'nAA  (k  o  r^pO-lens},  an  un- 
COrpTUence  Vleldy  atate  of  the  hu- 
man body  due  to  the  excessive  deposition 
of  fat.  It  is  promoted  by  a  diet  too  nth 
in  fat-forming  materials,  fats,  starch  and 
sugars,  bodily  Inactivity,  tranquillity  of 
mind,  etc.  There  is,  however,  a  diseastd 
state  of  the  system  which,  independently 
of  all  these  influences,  will  increase  th>^ 
production  and  deposition  of  fat>  If 
corpulence  is  excessive  it  becomes  trou- 
blesome and  at  length  dangerous.  In 
curing  corpulency  due  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  regulating  of  the  diet,  exer- 
cise and  sleep  of  the  individual.  Es- 
pecial attention  must  be  given  to  the 
kind  of  diet.  Avoid  all  kinds  of  ftit- 
forming  food,  such  as  fat,  cream,  butter, 
sugar,  potatoes,  farinaceous  food  and 
malt  liquors,  and  indeed  alcoholic  lin- 
uors  of  all  kinds.  Little  bread  should 
be  eaten;  a  moderate  increase  in  animal 
foods,  lean  beef,  fish,  fowl,  eggs,  is  al- 
lowed; green  vegetables  and  fresh  fruit 
may  be  eaten.  Regular  exercise  to  suit 
the  person's  powers  should  be  engaged 
in.  A  noted  instance  of  corpulency  is 
Daniel  I-^mbert,  who  weighed  over  5<> 
stone,  or  more  than  700  lbs.  Moderatp 
corpulence  may  be  quite  consistent  with 
health.  ^    .  ... 

Corpus  Christi  1^'^ f  Vhw.f'M 

the  consecrated  host  at  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, which,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  changod 
by  the  act  of  consecration  into  the  retit 
body  of  Christ.  This  doctrine  caused  th<> 
adoration  of  the  consecrated  host,  and 
hence  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ha« 
ordained  for  the  host  a  particular  festival, 
called    the    Corpun   OhriMU  featt.    This 


CorpuGhziili 


Correetion  of  the 


WH  iBcUtatod  in  1M4  by  Poim  17rb«i 
IV  by  *  bull,  io  which  h«  appoiated  tte 
Thunday  of  the  wotk  after  Trioi^  Bun- 
day  for  the  Ml«bration  of  the  Corpiu 
Chriati  fMtlval  throuchout  Chriatandom. 

Oorpni  Chriiti,  5,„^,ia  ^^^IJ^ 

aa.  Corpoa  Chriati  Bay.  at  the  mouth  of 

Naecea  River,  200  miles  s.  w.  of  Galveii- 

ton.    Oyatera  and  turtles  are  canned  and 

largely  shipped,  and  it  bun  an  ice  plant, 

planinff  mills,  etc     Pop.  8222. 

Comnifiles  <!f  ®  f'P«»-l».  kor'nus-kls). 
vgrpuWJXCB  ^1,^   minutest  particles  of 

BUbatance,  such  as  the  electrons  supposed 

to  conatitute  the  atom,   and   the  flyina 

partidea    in    the    Lesage    hypothesis    of 

sraritation.    (See  next  article.)    A  name 

also    applied    to    two    kinds    of    minute 

solid  bodies  constituting  an  integral  part 

of  bloods 

Corptuoular  Theory  of  Light 

(kor'pua'kfl-lar),  the  theory  which  ex- 
plained the  phenomena  of  light  by  aup- 
Itosing  that  a  luminous  body  emits  exceii- 
Hlvely  minute  particles  of  matter,  oor- 
nuscnles  as  they  were  called,  whi^h  strik- 
ing the  eye  produce  the  sensation  of  light. 
Newton  held  the  corpuscular  theory,  and 
supported  it  with  great  ingenuity.  This 
theory  has  long  been  displaced  by  the 
undulatory  theory   (which  see). 

Corpus  Juris  ^^'I^Wl  'i^e 

«iren  to  certain  collections  of  laws.  The 
name  of  Corpus  Jnria  CH villa  ('body  of 
civil  law')  in  particular  was  bestowed 
in  the  twelfth  century  upon  the  general 
body  of  legal  worka  drawn  np  at  the  or- 
ders of  Justinian,  vis.  the  Institutes. 
Pandects,  Code  and  Novels ;  together  with 
the  collections  bearing  on  the  feudal  law 
appended  to  them.  With  the  canonical 
or  papal  laws  the  same  mode  of  proceed- 
ing has  been  adopted,  and  the  Corpus 
Jvis  Canonid  compiled. 

Corral  iSrcSfe.*  '"^  *""  "*'^'""^' 
Correction  of  the  Press, 

of  printed  matter  before  publication. 
The  first  impression  taken  from  the  types 
Is  called  a  proof,  and  almost  always  con- 
tains some  errors.  In  correcting  proofs 
for  the  printer  the  following  signs  are 
nsed: — When  a  wrong  word  or  letter 
occurs,  a  line  is  drawn  through  it,  and 
the  proper  word  or  letter  written  on  the 
marrin  opposite.  If  a  clause,  word,  or 
letter  is  omitted,  a  caret  ( A 1  is  marked 
at  the  place,  and  the  omission  is  written 
on  the  margin.  If  a  superfluous  letter 
or  'vord  occurs,  the  pen  is  drawn  throuffh 
it^  and  tiie  character  S^,  signifying  dele 


the  cor- 
rection 


(delate,  or  taka  oat),  wrlttaa  ia  the 
nuirgin.  Where  worda  an  Impropariy 
Joined,  a  caret  ia  written  at  the  place 
where  the  aeparation  ahouM  bt  made,  and 
the  mark  J  written  in  tha  margin.  Whaa 
ayllablea  or  words  are  improperly  aepa- 
rated,  they  are  Joined  by  horlsontal 
parentheses,  as  dujy.  These  parentheses 
are  to  ln»  made  in  the  margin  as  well  as 
at  tlie  break.  This  sign  ia  also  uacd 
where  there  is  too  much  space  la  <me  ur 

more  parta  of  a  line.  A  tick-mark  (\) 
also  means  to  lessen  space.  When  words 
are  transposed,  they  are  to  be  connected 
by  a  curved  line,  aa  /"notVi'V  when  aet 
up  for  '  is  not,'  and  the  mark  «r.  (tnuM- 
pose)  is  to  be  written  in  the  margin. 
When  a  letter  is  turned,  a  line  is  drawn 

under  it,  and  the  mark    Q  made  in  the 

margin.  When  punctuation  is  omitted, 
or  requires  to  be  altered,  a  caret  !<■  Put 
at  the  place,  and  the  comma  or  period, 
etc.,  Ih  placed  in  the  margin,  with  a 
stroke  behind  it,  as  /  .  If  a  mark  of 
quotation  or  superior  letter  has  been 
omitted,    the    caret    is    mn(*<    aa   l>efore, 

and  a  mark  of  this  sort  ^.  or  ^ 
placed  in  the  margin.  \ .  jrda  which 
are  to  be  printed  in  italics  are  marked 
beneath  with  a  single  line;  as,  office 
(office),  if  in  small  capitals,  with  two 
lines,   as   Oreece    (UitEECE)  ;   if  in  fnU 

capitals,  with  three,  aa  James  (JAMES). 

Where  these  marka  are  used  in  correc- 
tion, the  abbreviations  ital.,  amaU  oofw., 
or  cap$,  should  be  written  in  the  margin. 
Where  a  word  printed  in  italics  is  to  be 
altered  to  roman  letters,  a  line  is  to  be 
drawn  under  it,  and  the  word  rom.  writ- 
ten in  the  margin.  Where  a  corrector, 
after  altering  a  word,  changes  his  mind, 
and  prefers  to  let  it  stand,  dots  are 
placed  under  the  word  in  the  proof,  and 
the  word  atet  (lot  it  stand)  written  in 
the  margin.  When  two  paragraphs  are 
desired  to  he  joined,  the  end  of  the  one 
and  the  t>eginning  of  the  other  paragraph 
are  connected  by  a  curved  line  C'^'^^-O  , 
and  the  words  run  in  written  in  the  mar- 
gin. \\lipre  a  now  paragraph  is  desired 
to  Je  made,  the  mark  1[  is  inserted  at  the 
place,  and  the  word  par.  written  in  the 
margin.  The  corrections  should  always 
be  written  on  the  marpin  of  the  prtwf  st> 
as  to  ensure  notice  by  the  printer:  and 
when  these  are  numerous  or  intricate, 
connect  them  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  made. 


CMirxaaisi  (kor>r«)'A),  ANTOlfro  ▲!» 
(WmgglO  \3Sm7m» 'iull»n  p.iBt«r. 
bora  ftt  Oomggio,  mmr  Modcna.  fa  14M. 
Little  is  kaown  of  taia  life,  whkk  wu 
▼•rjr  rctind.  Almost  the  oaly  aaeod^ 
toM  of  him  is  that  on  seint  ttie  Bt 
UecUis  of  lUphsci  be  exclaimed  'Anch 
*io  SOB  pittore'  (I  also  am  a  painter), 
bat  this  is  doubtfuL  Correfgio  la  on- 
rivaled  in  chiaroscuro  and  in  tbe  grace 
and  ronnding  of  his  figares.  Among 
his  best  pictures  are  Nigh*,  in  which 
tbe  chief  light  is  the  glory  beaming 
from  the  infant  BaTlonr ;  the  St.  Jeromv  .; 
the  Marriagt  of  St.  C'otfceHse;  several 
UmicnnM,  oas  ni  them  (called  La 
Zmg»reUa.  or  the  Uip»yOirl)  «ald  to 
represent  his  wife;  the^Pen^eni!  if atfda- 
leme:  the  altas-pleces  of  St  Frincla,  St. 
George  and  St.  Sebastian ;  Chriit  in  the 
Garden  of  Olivet;  the  fresco  of  the 
AacetMioM  in  tbe  Church  of  St.  John. 
Parma;  the  AaasmptkHi  of  the  Vtr0i»  in 
the  cathedral  of  the  same  city ;  the  £cce 
^osio  and  Cufid,  Mercury  and  Venun, 
both  in  the  National  GaUery,  London. 
He  died  in  IBM. 

Correlation  of  Phyiical  Forcei, 

a  term  introdoced  by  Mr.  Grove  to  denote 
what  may  more  properly  be  called  the 
convertibility  of  the  various  forms  of 
energy.  The  energy,  for  instance,  which 
a  bullet  in  r«»pid  motion  possesses,  is  con- 
verted into  best  wlien  it  strikes  tne 
target,  the  bullet  being  then  warm  to  the 
touch.  So  h#at  may  again  be  converted 
into  kinetic  energy,  that  is.  the  form  of 
energy  possessed  by  a  moving  body:  for 
instance,  through  the  IntcrrapdiatJon  of  a 
steam  engine.  Heat  is  also  directly  con- 
verted intrf  electricity,  and  electricity 
into  heat.  In  connection  with  this 
doctrine  that  of  the  conservation  of  en- 
ergy ought  also  to  be  studied. 
f*Atri>iv*  (Itor^rfts),  an  inland  depart- 
VOrreso  ^g^t  ^f  jVance,  formed  from 
part  of  the  former  province  of  IJmonsin, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  the  river 
Corrfete,  by  which  it  is  traversed;  area, 
2273  square  miles;  capital.  Tulle.  It  be- 
longs almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne.  Except  in  a  few  valleys  the 
soil  is  far  from  f  -rtile,  heaths  occupying  a 
great  extent  of  surface,  and  agriculture 
being  in  a  very  backward  state.  Pop. 
317  430 

rnrriii  Ix)tTOH  (lofc  kor'ib),  a  larfe 
\^UJrriU)  j^jjg  in  Ireland,  mostly  in 
County  Galway.  partly  also  in  County 
Mayo,  about  23  miles  in  length,  and 
varying  from  2  to  6  miles  in  breadth. 
It  receives  the  drainage  of  Though  Mask 
throngh  a  subterranean  channel,  its  own 
waters  being  carried  by  Galway  Biver  to 
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Qalway  Bay.  It  baa  boms  Am  MWMry 
OB  its  aortibsni  And  westsra  uorea.  con- 
tains aumerous  islaads,  aad,  Bsxt  to 
Lough  Neagh,  U  ths  largest  lake  ia  Ire- 
land. 

flnrriilAr  ' kor'i-dor ;  ItaUan  and  Span- 
\jOTTiaOT  1,,,)^  in  architecture,  a  gal- 
lery or  lone  aisle  leading  to  aereral  cham- 
bers at  a  distance  from  each  other,  some- 
times wholly  enclosed,  sometimes  open 
on  one  side.  In  fortification,  corridor 
signifies  the  same  as  ooverf-ieag. 
t\t%i^mt%*ma  (kor-r«-in'tls),  a  towa  of 
LOmenteS  \^^^  Argentine  Republic, 
cnpltal  of  the  province  of  same  name,  on 
the  ParanA,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Paraguay,  P'".i  miles  N.  of  Buenos  Ayrew. 
It  is  well  placed  to  serve  as  an  entrepAt 
of  goods  between  the  upper  parts  of  the 
I'araguay  and  the  Paran&  and  the  jm»- 
ports  on  the  l4i  Plata.  Pop.  80,17^. 
I'op.  of  province,  29e,47U. 

CorrievrekilL    See  CorryvreekoH. 

n<t»«;<Mi«t  (kor'l-gan),  Michael  Av- 
Comgan  i,oBTn«,  archbishop,  bom 
at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1839 ;  died  in 
1002.  He  was  graduated  at  the  American 
College  at  Rome  in  18ti3,  became  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Newark  in  1873,  was 
made  aa  archbishop  in  1880,  and  suc- 
ceeded Cardinal  McGloskey  as  Archbishop 
of  New  York  in  1886. 
finrrnKftrv  (kor'o-bo-ri).  a  dance  en- 
l/OrrODOry    ^^^    j^    ^^    Australian 

natives  in  which  the  performers,  with 
shields  in  their  hands,  circle  round  a  fire. 

Corrody.   See  Corody. 

Cni-ynairr^n  (ko-rO'sivs;  I^t.  oorrodere, 
VrUrrosivCB  ^^  g^t  away),  in  surgery, 
substances  which  eat  away  whatever  part 
of  the  body  they  are  applied  to;  such 
are  glacial  acetic  acid,  burned  alum,  white 
prcdpitate  of  mercury,  red  precipitate  of 
mercury,  butter  of  antimony,  bydrochlorio 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  corrosive  sublimate. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  ^J.*^5'??l7y 

(HgCb),  a  white,  crystalline  solid,  an 
acrid  poison  of  great  virulence.  Tlie 
stomach-pump  and  emetics  are  the  surest 
preventives  of  its  deleterious  effects 
when  tccidentally  swallowed,  if  used  im- 
mediately ;  after  a  time  the  corrosive 
action  of  the  chemical  on  the  stoma/'h 
may  result  in  rupture  thereof  if  an  in- 
strument be  inserted  or  emetic  attempted. 
White  of  egg  is  very  serviceable  in  coun- 
teracting corrofcive  ac-tion  oa  the  stomach. 
It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic. 

Corrugated  Iron  ^.VeVMII  n 

strengthened  by  I>eing  bent  into  parallel 
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fnrvowa.  It  to  hrgvly  UM>d  for  rooflag, 
and  when  dlppad  In  Btlted  ■inc,  to  give  It 
a  thin  coating  thereof,  U  commonly 
known  u  i*tvmnite4  iron. 

Corruption  of  Blood,  fjj^^*" 
Corryvrockaii  <&  tT^ttr^^e/t 

coaet  of  Scutlknd. 

finrrv  (kor'ri),  a  city  of  Erie  Co.. 
*^"/  renneylvania,  87  miles  a.  K.  of 
Erie.  It  hai  locomotive  worlci,  machine 
■hops,  tanneries,  etc.,  is  in  a  petroleum 
region,  and  containa  a  State  flsb-hatchery. 
Pop.  5091. 

fUfiB^M  (kor'sak)  or  Coisak  (Fulpes 
^'''*"**'  ooTMo),  a  species  of  yellowish 
fox  or  dog  found  In  Central  Asia,  Siberia 
and  India.  .  It  is  gregarious,  prowls  by 
day,  burrows,  and  lives  on  birds  and 
eggs. 

nnraAir*  (kor'sArs),  the  Anglicized 
VOmun  £„rnj  of  the  term  used  in  the 
south  of  Europe  to  denote  those  pirates 
who  sailed  from  Algiers,  Tuni-  Tripoli, 
and  the  ports  of  Morocco. 
P-nrmmlmt  (ko^let).  (1)  a  c  rass  or 
uurscicii  4fn»cf  to  protect  ^m  body 
from  injury,  worn  formerly  by  pikemen, 
geuerally  of  leather,  and  pistolproof.  (2) 
The  part  of  a  winged  insect  which  an- 
'iwers  to  the  breast  of  other  animals. 
r!Ara*4-  (kor'set),  a  piece  of  under- 
voncir  clothing  worn,  usually  by 
women,  to  give  shape  to  the  body,  con- 
sisting of  a  sort  of  closely-titting  jacket, 
usually  stiffened  by  strips  of  steel,  whale- 
bone or  other  means,  and  tightened  by  a 
lace.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  made 
should  be  smooth  and  elastic,  and  it 
should  be  especially  fitted  for  the 
individual  wearer,  as  no  two  human 
figures  are  precisely  alike.  It  should  be 
remembered,  also,  that  corsets  are  meant 
to  preserve  a  good  figure,  not  to  make 
one,  and  any  forcible  compressisn  of  the 
8hape,  especially  on  young  persons,  will 
only  end  in  destroying  natural  grace  of 
movement  and  in  serious  injury  to  the 
health. 

(Inraina  (kor'si-ka;  French,  Corte), 
V^Orsica  ^^  igj^nj  i^  the  Mediter- 
rnnean,  forming  the  French  department 
of  same  name.  It  is  separated  from 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  on  the  south,  by 
the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  about  10  miles 
wide ;  length,  n.  to  s.,  110  miles ;  breadth, 
near  its  center,  53  miles;  area,  337? 
square  miles.  The  east  coast  is  almost 
tmbroken,  but  on  the  west  coast  a  num- 
ber of  deep  bays  follow  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  interior  is  traversed  by  a 
Biountain  chain,  the  culminating  point 
of  whidi,  according  to  tba  latest  surveys, 
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is  Montt  C!nto,  8W1  fatt  high.  Hont* 
Rotondo  co.jing  next.  877B  teat  high. 
From  the  east  and  west  aids  of  the  chain 
numerous  streams  flow  to  oppoaita  sidsa 
of  the  coast,  generally  mera  torranta. 
With  the  exception  of  some  marshy  dis- 
tricts on  the  east  coast,  the  climate  ia 
excellent.  There  are  tine  foreata  con- 
taining pines,  oaks,  beeches,  chastnats 
and  cork-trees,  and  the  mountain  wan- 
«ry  is  splendid  In  the  plains  and  nu- 
merous vallt'ys  the  soil  is  ganeraihr  fer- 
tile; but  agriculture  ia  in  a  backward 
state.  Mules,  goats,  horses,  cattle  and 
■heep,  and  among  wild  animala  the  boar, 
the  fox  and  the  deer  are  common.  Thara 
are  good  fisheries.  In  minerals  Corsica  to 
not  rich.  The  chief  exporta  ara  wine, 
brandy,  olive-oil,  chestnuta,  fruit  and  flab. 
The  chief  towns,  Ajaccio  and  Bastla, 
are  connected  by  railway.  The  toland 
was  first  colonised  by  the  Phoeniciana, 
from  whom  it  got  the  name  of  Cyrnoa. 
The  Romans  afterwards  gave  it  that  of 
Corsica.  From  the  Romans  it  passed  to 
the  Ooths,  and  from  them  to  the  Sara- 
cens, and  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  tba 
Genoese.  France  had  the  rights  of  the 
'Jrenoese  ceded  to  her,  after  Paoli  bad 
virtually  made  Corsica  independent,  and 
entered  on  forcible  possession  of  it  in 
17((8.  An  insurrection  in  1704,  headed  by 
General  Paoli  and  assisted  by  the  British, 
for  a  time  restored  the  island  to  in- 
dependence; but  in  1706  it  again  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  It  is 
notable  as  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon. 
Pop.  (1006)  291,860. 
Corncana  (kor-sl-ka'na),  «  city, 
***     ^^  county    seat    of    Navarro 

Co.,  Texas,  in  Central  Texas  in  what  is 
known  as  the  '  black  land  belt  * ;  served  by 
five  railroads.  There  are  oil-wells  in  its 
virinit^v  and  it  has  shinpinv  and  manu- 
facturiDK  interests.    Pop.  14.070. 

Corsned  <''«''?'°«J:  Anglo-Saxon),  for- 
*^**  merly  a  piece  of  bread  con- 
secrated by  exorcism,  to  he  swallowed  by 
any  person  suspected  of  a  crime.  If 
guilty,  it  was  expected  that  the  swallower 
would  fall  into  convulsions,  or  turn  deadly 
pale,  and  that  the  bread  would  find  no 
passage.  If  innocent,  it  was  believed  the 
morsel  would  turn  to  nourishment. 
GorSO  (Icor'sO),  an  Italian  term  giveA 
to  a  leading  street  or  fashion- 
able carriage-drive. 

Cort  H'NBT.  the  inventor  of  the  proo- 
*  esses  of  puddling  and  rolling  iron, 
bora  at  Laneastt-r,  England,  in  1710.  He 
commenced  business  at  (Josnort.  Hamo- 
shire ;  erected  ironworks,  and  studied  with 
great  success  methods  of  improving  the 
process  of  manufacturing  iron.     By  tba 
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vafortacate  selection  of  a  partner  h«  waa 
iavolTcd  in  a  complication  of  lawanltt, 
and  finally  ruined.    In  1794,  however,  ne 
received  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  from 
tlie  Britisli  government.  He  died  in  lauu. 
OnMvnn     Oior'ti:l-s^),    Geobqe 
tOneiyOU    ^avcs,     cabinet     official, 
was  bom  at  New  York  in  18G2 ;  waa  grad- 
uated at  the  State  Normal  School,  became 
a  law  reporter  in  1883  and  a  school  prin- 
cipal in  1885.    He  entered  public  service 
in    1889,     became     successively     private 
secretary    to   varioud   officials,   and    was 
made  stenographer  to  President  Cleveland 
in  1895,  assistant  secretary  to  President 
McKinley  in  1898,  and  secretary  in  1900. 
He   was   continued    in    this    position    by 
President  Roosevelt,  and  was  chosen  by 
him  in  1903  as  the  first  secretary  of  the 
new  department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
In   1005   he   was   appointed   Postmaster- 
General   and   in    1907    Secretary   of    the 
Treasury,   thus  holding  three  secretary- 
ships in  the  Koosevelt  cabinets.    In  19U.» 
he  became  president  of  ti-p  Consolidated 
Gas  Company,  of  New  YorV. 
rnrtM  (kor'tes),    the  old   assembly   of 
VOnes   jjjg  estates  in   Spam  and  Por- 
tugal.   In  early  times  the  king  was  very 
dependent  upon   them,   especially   m   the 
kingdom    of    Aragon.      When    the    king- 
doms of  Aragon  and  Castile  were  united 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  crown 
succeeded  in  rendering  itself  more  ind^ 
pendent    of    the    estates,    and    in    l&d» 
Charles    abolished    the    assembly   of    the 
Mtates  in  Castile  altogether.     Gradually 
tue    popular    liberties    were    encroached 
upon,  and  the  cortea  at  length  were  con- 
vened only  for  the  purpose  of  homage  or 
ceremony,  or  when  a  question  regarding 
the  succession  arose.     In  1808  Nnpoieon 
revived    tlw    cortes    for    his    own    ends. 
The  present  cortes  of  Spain  are  composed 
of     a     senate     and     congress     equal     in 
authority,   and    having  the    power  along 
with    the    king    to    make    lews.       (See 
Spotn.)     The  Portnguese  cortes  is  coeval 
with  the  monarchy,  and  has  had  a  history 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Spanish. 
rnrtP?    or    <^o«'^*^''    (kor'tas.    kor'te?) 
\jOTieZf  ferhando,    or    Hernan,     the 
conqueror  of  Mexico,  was  born  in  1485 
tt  Medellin.  in  Bstremadiira ;  died  near 
leville  in  1547.     He  went  to  the  West 
Indies    in   1504.    where   Velasquez.    Gov- 
ernor of  Cnbn.  ,ider  whom  he  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  gave  him  the  com- 
mand  of  a   fleet,    which    was  sent  on  a 
voyage     nf    discovery.       Cortea    quitted 
Santiago  de  Cuba   in  1518.   with  eleven 
S^sellf  about    700    Spa2'?id«-   fl^f^t^" 
forme,   and    ten    small    fl/W;Pi«'^;,,  ^| 
hinded   on    the    shore   of    the   Gmf   or 
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Mexico,  where  he  cAused  h!»  yeweto  to  be 
burned,  in  order  that  hia  soldiers  might 
have  no  other  resource  than  their  own 
valor.  Having  induced  the  Totonacs  and 
Tlaxcalane  tc)  become  his  allies,  ne 
marched  towards  Mexico,  where  he  was 
amicably  received;  but,  having  seuted 
Montesuma,  the  Axtec  monarch,  and 
treated    the    people    with    great    cruelty. 


Fernando  Cortei. 


they  finally  became  hostile  and  attacked 
the  invaders.  After  a  desperate  struggle, 
in  which  100,000  Mexicans  are  said  to 
have  perished,  the  city  was  taken,  and 
soon  after  the  whole  country  was  sub- 
jugated. In  1528  Corte«  returned  to 
Spain ;  but  two  years  after  he  was  again 
sent  out  to  Mexico,  where  he  remained  for 
ten  years,  discovering  meanwhile  tne 
peninsula  of  California.  He  returned 
once  more  to  Spain,  where,  notwithstaml 
ing  his  great  services,  he  was  coldly 
received  and  neglected.  After  taking  part 
in  an  expedition  to  Algiers  in  1541  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
solitude.  He  left  a  character  eminent  for 
bravery  and  ability,  but  infamous  for 
perfidy  and  cruelty.  , 

rnrflonrl  (kort'land),  a  city,  capital 
tiOniana  ^f  cortland  Co..  New  lork. 
36  miles  s.  of  Syracuse.  It  has  a  State 
normal  school  and  vario  s  factories,  in- 
cluding machine  shops,  wire  works,  w.tII- 
paper.  silks  and  wagon  factories,  etc 
Pop.  11,504.  ,  .    , 

fift-tnna  (koi-to'na),  a  city  of  Italy, 
vOriOua  50  miles  8.  E.  of  Florcnie. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  is  partly 
surrounded  by  cyclopean  walls,  and  nas 
in  its  museum  a  great  variety  oi 
Etruscan  and  Roman  relics.  Its  cathe- 
dral contains  fine  works  of  art.     iop. 

l/OTTOna  \^]y  Pietro  Berretim,  a 
painter  and  architect,  was  born  at  Cor 
tona  In  1696;  died  In  1660.     Pope  Ur- 
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baa  Till  employed  bim  to  decorate  a 
chapel  in  the  church  of  St.  Bibiena.  and 
also  to  execute  the  frescoes  of  the  irand 
■alon  of  the  Barberini  Palace.  Many 
churches  of  Roue  were  decorated  by  him ; 
and  at  Florence  he  adorned  the  Pitti 
Palace  for  the  Grand-duke  B^crdinand  II. 
Ills  easel  pictures,  although  of  less  valne 
than  his  larger  works,  are  held  in  xreat 
estimation.  As  an  architect  he  did 
some  important  work  in  church  restora- 
tion. 

Comna    (ko-rO'ny&).     See  Corunna. 

Corundum  (ko-run'dum).  the  earth 
»M»*»i»*»*  alumina,  as  found  native 
in  a  crystalline  state.  In  hardness  it  is 
next  to  the  diamond.  The  amethyst, 
ruby,  sapphire  and  topaz  are  considered 
as  varieties  uf  this  mineral,  which  is 
found  in  ludia  and  China,  and  is  most 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  six-sided  prism 
or  six-sided  pyramid.  It  is  nearly  pure 
anhydrous  alumina  (AbOa),  and  its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  nearly  four  times  that 
of  water.  Its  color  is  various — green, 
blue  or  red,  inclining  to  gray,  duo  to 
traces  of  iron,  copper,  etc.  Emery  is  a 
variety  of  corundum. 
finmnTia  (ko-run'na;  Spanish,  Co- 
VUrimUH,  ruHa),  a  seaport  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  the  same  name  in  Ga- 
licia,  on  the  northwest  coast,  on  a  penin- 
sula at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Be- 
tanzoa.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a 
lower  town,  the  former  built  on  the  E. 
side  of  a  small  peninsula,  and  the  latter 
on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  peninsula 
with  the  mainland.  The  harbor,  which  is 
well  protected,  is  deep,  spacious  and 
safe,  and  many  improvements  have  lately 
been  made.  Cattle  form  the  chief  export. 
There  is  a  government  tobacco  factory 
employing  3000  women  and  girls.  There 
is  a  lighthouse,  92  feet  high,  called  the 
Tower  of  Hercules,  and  supposed  to  be 
of  Roman  construction.  Corunna  was 
the  port  of  departure  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  (1588),  and  the  scene  of  the 
repulse  of  the  French  pnd  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Moore  (1809).  Pop.  43.971. 
See  map  at  Ferrol. — The  province  is 
hilly,  and  its  inhabitants  chiefly  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  fishing.  Area,  3051 
sq.  miles ;  pop.  <>'>3,556. 
f!nrv^»  (kor'vfi),  in  feudal  law,  an 
wuirvcc  obligation  on  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  to  perform  certain  services, 
as  the  repair  of  roads,  etc.,  for  the 
sovereign  or  the  feudal  lord.  In  France 
this  system  was  not  finally  abolished 
until  1792. 

CorVAtt^  (kor-vef),  a  Terael  of  war, 
WA  vvvvv    bnrqiie  or  ship-rigged,  having 


a  flash  deck,  with  no  quarter-deck  and 
only  one  tier  of  guns;  but  the  term  is 
nor  somewhat  loosely  used.  Vessels  of 
thL  class  are  now  called  cruisers. 
Corvev  or  Kobvei  (kor'vl),  a  for- 
J  *  merly  renowned  Benedictine 
abbey  near  Iloxter  in  the  Prussian  prov- 
ince of  Westphalia,  founded  in  816,  an 
early  center  of  German  civilization.  Wit- 
tekind,  the  historiographer  of  the  convent ; 
Bruno,  knuwn  afterwards  as  Pone  Greg- 
ory IV%  and  many  other  learned  men 
were  educated  here.  To  its  library  be- 
longed the  only  MS.  of  the  first  six  books 
of  the  Annalt  of  Tacitus,  discovered  here 
in  1514.  The  abbey,  or  castle  of  Corvey, 
as  it  is  now  called,  has  a  rich  and  exten- 
sive  library ;  but  the  ancient  collection  of 
the  Benedictines  is  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. 

Corvidse    (l<or'vi-de),     the     crows,     a 
_  family  of  conirostral  birds, 

in  which  the  bill  is  strong,  of  conical 
shape,  more  or  less  compressed,  and 
the  gape  straight.  The  nostrils  are 
covered  with  stiff,  bristle-like  feathers 
directed  forwards.  The  family  includes 
the  common  crow,  rook,  raven,  magpie, 
jay,  jackdaw,  nutcracker,  Cornish  chough, 
etc. 
Corvi'nrs    Matthias.     See  Matthiat 

*   Corvinus. 
CorVO    (koir'vo),  the  smallest  and  most 
northerly  of  the  Azore  Islands. 
Pop.  about  1000. 

CorwilL  (kor'win),  Thomas,  states- 
man  and  orator;  bom  in 
Bourbon  Co.,  Kentucky,  in  1794;  died  in 
1865.  He  won  celebrity  as  lawyer 
and  orator;  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1830 ;  supported  Harrison  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1840;  and  was  elected  governor 
of  Ohio.  He  represented  Ohio  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  1845-50,  and  in  the 
latter  year,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  by  President  Fillmore.  He 
was  Minister  to  Mexico  1861-64. 
Cnr^jraf  Thomas,  an  eccentric  Eng- 
vur  yuhf  j.gjj  traveler,  born  in  1577 : 
died  at  Surat  India,  in  1617.  His  wan- 
derings, a  great  part  on  foot,  were 
through  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  In- 
dia, etc.  His  travels  were  published 
under  such  curious  titles  as  Coryat'it 
Crudities,  Coryat'a  Cramhe  or  Colwort 
Twice  Sodden,  etc.  lie  acted  as  a  sort  of 
butt  or  foil  to  the  wits  with  whom  he 
associated  in  London. 

Corybantes  iJf/«tV-Jr'Jf,tief"±^ 

celebrated   the   mysteries   with    orgiaatio 
dances  to  the  sound  of  drum  and  cymbaL 


Onjmh 


Gotmogony 


riAiiinnK  (kor'imb),  in  botany,  that  cutlery;  the  envir«n«  are  beautiful,  ud 
l»OrymD  iora  oi  infloreacence  in  produce  abundance  of  grain,  fruit,  oil, 
which  the  flowers,  each  on  «> .  ^na  wine  and  silk. 
its  own  pedicel  of  different 
lenfths,  are  so  arranged 
along  a  common  axis  as  to 
form  a  flat  broad  mass  of 
flowers  with  a  convex  or 
lerel  top,  as  in  the  haw- 
thorn and  candytuft 

Corypha  <J;f>-„'V  o1     ,^, 

palms,   including   the   fan- 
palm,  gebang  palm  and  taliput 

Coryphana  ^SSirJ^'*  a'^^'genl"  "oi 

fishes  of  the  maclierel  family  (Scom- 
beridffi).     The    body    is   elongated,    com- 

Sressed,  covered  with  small  scales,  and 
lie  dorsal  fin  extends  the  whole  length 

of  the  back,  or  marly  so.     The  dolphin 

of  the  ancients  is  the  C.  hippHrit.     All 

tiie  species,  natives  of  the  sea  of  warm 

climates,  are  very  rapid  in  thei  motions, 
I  and  very  voracious.  They  are  of  brilliant 

colors,  and  are  objects  of  admiration  to 
91  every  voyager.  ,      ,     , 

PMrtmh»nn   (kor-i-fe'us),    the    leader 

vOrypnWUB    ^^    41,^     chorus    in     the 

Greek  drama.  His  functions  were  often 
as  wide  as  those  of  our  stage-manager, 
conductor  and  ballet-master.  The  name 
eoryphie  is  now  applied  to  a  ballet- 
dancer.  .  ,     ,      V 

nnrvnhodon  (kor-i-fs-don),  a  genus 
UOrypnoaon  ^f  extinct  Ungulata. 
forming  a  link  between  the  elephants  and 
tapirs,  having  the  ridges  of  its  molar 
teeth  developed  into  points;  found  in 
the  Eocene  formations  of  England  and 
France. 

flA*  now  called  Stanchto  or  Stanko, 
*'*'■»  an  island  in  the  Mgfe&n  Sea,  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  area,  95  square 
miles;  pop.  10.000.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Hippocrates,  and  had  anciently 
a  celebrated  temple  of  iEsculapius.  In 
Cos  was  manufactured  a  fine,  semitrans- 
parent  kind  of  silk,  much  valued  by  the 
ancients.  Cos  is  also  the  name  of  the 
principal  town,  a  decayed  seaport.  The 
island  yields  grain,  wine,  silk,  etc. 
Pnoliir  (kos'bi),  WiixiAM,  an  early 
tfOSDy  English  Colonial  governor  in 
America.  See  Zenger. 
ft^,.^^,^'mr  (k5zni),  an  urban  samtaiT 
COSeley  'district  of  west  Stafford- 
shire. 11  miles  N.  of  Birmingham.  It  has 
extensive  iron  and  other  manufactures. 
Pop.  (1911)    22,841.  . 

nAOATiMi  (ko-sen'tsA),  an  episcopal  city 
vOSenza  '^^  southern  Italy,  capital  of 
province  of  Cosensa  or  Calabria  Clteriore. 
160  miles  B.  K.  Naples ;.Pon.  21.240.  It 
hu  manufactures   of  silk,   pottery   and 


Pna1iAinii(v  (kosh'ep-ing),  or  COSH- 
l^OSnenn^  eby,  an  old  feudal  custom 
in  Ireland  by  which  the  lord  of  the  soil 
had  the  right  to  lodge  and  feast  himself 
at  H  tenant's  house. 

rAsTiA/vrnn    ( ko-shok'ton) ,     a    town, 
I^OSlLOClOn    capital  of  Coshocton  Co., 
Ohio,  26  miles  N.  of  Zanesville.     It  has 
numerous   manufactories  and  is  an  Im- 
portant  shipping   point   for  coal,  grain, 
flour,  wool,  etc.    Pop.  9603. 
f*namaa  (k  o  s' m  a  s),    surnamed 
\^QSniH.S    Indicoplexjbtes   ('  the  Indian 
navigator'),    an    Alexandrian    merchant 
and  traveler  of  the  sixth  century;  after- 
wards    a     monk.     He     wrote     sever*! 
geographical  and   theological   works,   the 
Oiost  important  of  which   extant  is  the 
tJlirittian  Topography.  ,The  author  tries 
to  prove  that  the  earth  is  a  parallelogram 
bounded  by  walls,  which  meet  and  form 
the  vaulted  roof  which  we  call  the  sky. 
PAamAfirtft   ( kos-met'iks ;  from  Gr.  ko»- 
\j09U1VU\j9   ^gg^  I  ornament  or  beauti- 
fy), external  preparations  for  rendering 
the   skin    soft,    pure    and    white,    or   for 
beautifying  and  improving  the  complex- 
ion.   To  these  may  be  added  preparations 
for  preserving  or  beautifying   the  teeth, 
and  those  which  are  applied  to  the  hair. 
rns-misTn  (kos'mizm),   that   system  of 
i/OSHUSm   philosophy,     baaed     on     the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  his  school ;  a  phase 
of  positivism.  ,         .       «      , 

Cosmogony  ^iX^o'iTind^'of.; 

generation),  a  theory  of  the  origin  or 
formation  of  the  universe.  Such  theories 
may  be  comprehended  under  three  classes : 
— 1.  The  first  represents  the  world  as 
eternal,  in  form  as  well  as  substance. 
2.  The  matter  of  the  world  is  eternal, 
but  not  its  form.  3.  The  matter  and 
form  of  the  universe  are  ascribed  to  the 
direct  agency  of  a  spiritual  cause;  the 
world  had  a  beginning,  and  shall  have  an 
end.  Aristotle  appears  to  have  embraced 
the  first  theory:  but  the  theory  which 
considers  the  matter  of  the  universe 
eternal,  but  not  its  form,  was  the  prevail- 
ing one  among  the  ancients,  wht  start- 
ing from  the  principle  that  nj.jhin^ 
could  be  made  out  of  nothing,  could  not 
admit  the  creation  of  matter,  yet  did  not 
believe  that  the  worid  had  been  always  in 
its  nresent  state.  The  prior  state  of  the 
Tvorld.  snbiect  to  a  constant  sucoe«sion 
of  uncertain  movements  which  chance 
afterwards  made  regular,  thev  callp«j 
chaon.  The  Phcenicians,  Babylonians,  and 
also  Egyptians  aeem  to  have  adherea  to 


Ootmos 


Costa  Sioa 


this  theory.  One  form  of  this  tiwory  la 
th«  atomic  theory  as  taught  by  Lendp- 
pua,  Epicurus  and  Lucretius.  According 
to  it,  atoms  or  indivisible  particles  existed 
from  eternity,  moving  at  hazard,  and  pro- 
ducing, by  their  constant  meeting,  a  va- 
riety of  substances.  After  having  given 
rise  to  an  immense  variety  of  combina- 
tions they  produced  the  present  organi- 
zation of  bodies.  The  third  theory  of 
cosmogony  may  be  said  to  be  that  gener- 
ally stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
where  the  act  of  creation  is  unequivocally 
enunciated.  This  narrative  has  points  in 
common  with  several  ancient  cosmogonies, 
notably  those  of  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians. In  modem  cosmological  spec- 
ulations various  causes  have  been  aa- 
frigned  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
utonw 

GoSIT'S  (koz'mos),  order  or  barmonyf 
wei/     o    jjjjj  |,pQpg  ^ije  universe  as  an 

orderly  and  beautiful  system.  In  this 
sense  it  has  been  adopted  by  Humboldt 
as  the  title  of  hia  celebrated  work,  which 
describes  the  nature  of  the  heavens  as 
well  as  the  physical  phenomena  of  the 
earth. 

Pastia  (k5n),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Xjmae  ^ifeyre  31  miles  N.  N.  w.  of 
Nevers,  on  the  Loire.  Pop.  8437. 
CosSACks  (kos'flks;  Caaacka),  tribes 
vvBDAVAB  ^jjQ  inhabit  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Russia,  paying  no 
taxes,  but  performing  instead  the  duty  of 
soldiers.  Nearly  all  of  them  belong  to  the 
Grsco-Russian  Church,  to  which  they 
are  strongly  attached,  and  to  the  observ- 
ances of  which  they  are  particularly 
attentive.  They  must  be  divided  into 
two  principal  classes,  both  on  account  of 
their  descent  and  their  present  condition 
— the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia  and  those 
of  the  Don.  Both  classes,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Don.  have  collateral  branches, 
distributed  as  Cossacks  of  the  Azoff,  of 
the  Danube,  of  the  Black  Sea.  of  the 
(Caucasus,  of  the  Ural,  of  Orenberg,  of 
biberia,  of  the  Chinese  frontiers  and  of 
Astrakhan.  Writers  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  oriirin  of  this  peonle  and  of  their 
name,  but  they  are  believed  to  be  a 
mixed  Caucasian  and  Tartar  race.  In 
personal  appearance  the  Cossacks  heur  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Russians,  but 
are  of  a  more  slender  make,  and  have 
features  which  are  decidedlv  more  hand- 
some and  expressive.  Originally  their 
government  formed  a  kind  of  democracy, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  a  chief  or 
hetman  of  their  own  choice;  while  under 
him  was  a  long  series  of  officers,  with 
jurisdictions  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
partly  civil  and  partly  military,  all  so 
arranged  aa  to  be  able  on  any  emergency 


to  furnish  the  largest  military  array  on 
the  shortest  notice.  The  democratical 
part  of  the  constitution  gradually  disap- 
peared under  Russian  domination,  and 
when,  in  1917,  Russia  capitulated  to  Ger- 
many and  agreed  to  the  recognition  of  the 
separate  republic  of  the  Ukraine,  there 
was  a  vigorous  movement  for  the  re-estab- 
lishing of  the  Don  Cossack  republic.  T-e 
Cossacks  were  a  very  important  element 
in  the  national  army  of  Czarist  Russia, 
forming  a  first-rate  irregular  cavalry  and 
rendering  excellent  services  as  scouts  and 
skirmishers.  The  European  war,  however, 
was  fought  more  with  shells  than  with 
horses,  and  the  fact  that  great  Russia 
laid  down  her  aims  before  tue  victorious 
Teutons  is  no  reflection  on  the  courage 
and  skill  of  the  Cossacks.  Every  Cossack 
.was  liable  to  military  service  from  18  to 
50.  The  Cossacks  number  about  3,259,000. 
The  capital  of  the  Don  Cossack  territory 
is  Novo  Tcherkask,  which  was  founded  in 
1805.  Rostov  is  the  commercial  center. 
Agriculture,  live  stock,  herring-fishing  and 
coal  mining  are  the  principal  industries 
of  the  Cossack^. 


Cossus    (<^o?8V"^ 
*'*'"  consnl  at 

in  single  combat  hi 

Lar  Tolumnius,  and 


""TlVnTS  COBNCUira, 
itome  428  B.C.  when 
lew  the  Veian  Hinc 
>n  the  spolia  opimm. 


which  could  be  gained  by  a  Roman  gen' 
eral  only  from  a  leader  of  the  enemy. 


(kos'ta),  Lorenzo,  bom  in  14Q0: 
died  1535 :  an  Italian  painter  of 


Costa 

the  Bolognese  schooL 
Pnaf  a  BiB  Michaee.,  musical  composer 
VUBbtt,  ^^j  conductor,  born  at  Naples 
of  an  old  Spanish  family  in  1810 ;  died  in 
1884.  In  1828  he  went  to  England,  and 
In  1839  became  a  naturalized  British  sub- 
ject. He  was  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety, Her  Majesty's  Opera,  the  Hilndel 
Festivals,  etc.  His  chief  works  are  the 
opera  Don  Carlos  and  the  oratorios  Eli 
and  Naaman.  He  was  knighted  in  1869. 
f!n«t{lTini).TI  (kSs-ta'no-ttn),  a  liaguis- 
i/OSianoan  ^.^  g^^^^  ^^  j^^rth  Ameri- 
can Indians,  whose  territory  extended 
from  the  Golden  Gate,  California,  to  a 
point  l)elow  Monterey  Bay.  It  once^  con- 
sisted of  numerous  tribes,  but  now  is  al- 
most extinct,  30  survivors  existing  in  1888. 
r!n«f  o  "Rina  (kos'ta  ri'ka),  a  republi- 
v*u»iu.  xm.a     ^^^^  gj^^g  j^  ^^xe  southern 

part  of  Central  America ;  bounded  N.  by 
Nicaragua,  E.  and  N.  by  the  Caribbean 
Sea :  E.  by  Panamft ;  and  s.  and  w.  by 
the  Pacific.  The  area  is  23,000  sq.  miles, 
divided  into  five  provinces  and  two  _co- 
marcas.  The  country  is  intersected  diag- 
onally by  the  primary  range  or  cordillern 
of  the  isthmus,  which  throws  off  nu  nerous 
■purs  on  either  side.  The  chief  range  ccn- 


CoBtello 


Odtet-dn-Hoid 


tains  ieTeral  lofty  eminence  (the  hifbmt  loMi  printew  Gota»*>S«  *•  «»S2f!^.^*5 
U,«40  feet)  and  volcanoea,  both  active  the  InTention.  See  F«»t,  Outenlterg  and 
and  extinct  or  dormant.     Costa  Rica  is  Bch6ff«r. 

said  to  contain  some  rich  gold-mines;  at  CostmarV  ^^<**'°**'*i,'™?i«„t  «Sh 
present,  however,  they  are  not  worked  to  „*"**',*''  ?''''°"'**Ar-?<n«T'  tHat 
any  great  extent  SUver  and  copper  are  Mary,  the  Virgin),  or  Alecost  (Bat- 
alw>  found.  The  country  is  extremely  «om«o  ruJi^flrM),  a  composite  herbaceous 
fertile.  Coffee,  rice,  maize,  etc.,  are  plant,  a  hardy  perennial,  a  native  of  Italj. 
raised  on  the  tableland  in  the  interior ;  introduced  into  Britain  m  15b«, jand  com- 
and  cacao,  vaniUa,  sugar,  tobacco,  ba-  ?«>«»  in  <^mo8t  every  rural  jjarden.  It  was 
nanas,  etc.,  are  cultivated  in  the  low  formerly  put  uito  alf. 'O  Pve  it  an  aro 
coast-rerions.    Coffee  forms  the  most  im-  matic  flavor,  hence  the  name  Alecost. 

Srtant  p?<Suct:  The  forests  are  val-  CostS.  ^  '^.^  "f  ,*^%*^P"r?PfeX^ 
Gable,  and  remarkable  for  their  hard-  ^"^i-'*  by  the  plainMff  and, .defendant, 
wood  timber.  The  capital  is  San  Josii.  As  a  rule,  these  are  paid  b>  the  loaer  in 
aXthe  two  established  ports  are  Punta  a  suit,  but  there  are  al^;*^^^ '^;,  ;*^«^«f «| 
Arenas  .in  the  Pnoific  side  and  Porto  expenses  incurred  by  both  parties,  which 
lK!'  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  has  en'h  has  to  pay  whatever  be  the  issue  of 
been  an  independent  state  since  1821.  the  suit.  In  criminal  ^ase^  the  p,rty 
from  1824  to  m^w)  forming  a  part  of  accused  may  have  his  expenses  if  the 
the  Central  Amori.an  Confederatfon,  but  court  thinks  the  acc"/^*'^'^  »f,f ^X^he" 
subsequentlv  became  separate.  Another  In  matrimonial  suits,  the  w»fe,  whether 
Confederation  was  formed  in  1872.  but  Petitioner  or  respon^r"!;  /^^  f„«h„,^/ 
did  not  long  continue.  In  lf)12  there  entitled  to  her  costs  from  the  husband, 
were  over  460  miles  of  railway  and  1200  CostUmC  (^os'tQmX,  the  style  of  att  re 
miles  of  telegraph  lines.  The  finances  ^"S""*"^  <=^f "'=*?"''**''. °'  *°i??th: 
are  in  some  disorder,  and  education  is  at  "al,  community,  class,  or  PeoPjeS^the 
a  low  ebb.  The  sum  of  exports  and  im-  modes  of  clothing  and  personal  adornment 
ports  amounts  to  about  $15,000,000.  Pop.  which  prevail  in  any  period  or  country.— 
^1,340,  mostly  of  Spanish  descent.  Co»tume   halU    also   <^alled   /a«ctf   drew 

*r  A  n  /i,/=*oVR\  TVrmTVT'  tin^rMtaf  *«''».  are  entertainments  at  which  the 
CostellO  ^*T^  ,/' iSJ^E  ?«  Tr^  fuests  adopt  a  style  of  dress  different 
wBi,y«w    ^  J  ,    t^   ^rn   in   Ir^  From  the  one  usually  worn.     It  may  be 

land  in  1803;  died  at  London  in   180.5  j^.^  ^^^^^  ^t  another  period. 

A  constant  .contributor  to  many  journals  ^^  ^^^   j^   another  country,   or   a 

and  magannes,  and  author  "|  several  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^^  particular 
popular  works  of  fiction.  etc^His  sister,  ^.,^^  ^f  society.  A  favorite  plan  is  to 
Ix>msA  Stoabt  Cos'TELU),  born  in  181S     ^^  ^^  ^^^^  well-known  character 

^*^£,'5  l,?^^kP"^"t/^1i.*'^°/iSd?f  ««.!  in  histoVy  or  literature, 
entitled  r*e  Queen  Mother    (1841)    and  -,^  '        (kot-dSr),    that   is.   hill   or 

Clara  Fane  ^1848).  a  poem  called  Tfco  COtC-d  Ur  Jj.,,^,^^,  ^j  ,j  f^om  the 
Lav  of  the  ^torh  (l«?fi>.  and  various  excellence  of  its  vintages,  a  chain  of  hi^ls 
historical   and   descriptive    works.  j^  j^g  ^^^  ^j  France,  height  from  1400 

Coster  (kos'ter).    Lattbess     (called  to  1800  feet. 

vvoi/vi.  jang;;oon,  that  is,  son  of  John),  pftfp  J'flr  an  inland  and  eastern  de- 
whose  name  is  connected  with  the  origin  vuic-u  wi,  partment  of  France,  part 
of  printing,  was  bom  in  Haarlem  in  1370  of  the  old  province  of  Burgundy,  having 
or  1371;  died  about  1440.  lie  was  Dijon  as  its  capital.  It  is  watered 
sacristan  (Kofiter)  of  .the  parochial  by  the  Seine,  the  Saflne,  and  their 
church  at  Haarlem,  and  from  this  office  affluents,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
he  derived  his  surname.  According  to  a  COte^'Or  hills  (see  above),  which 
statement  first  found  in  Junius'  Batavia  traverse  it  from  N.  E.  to  8.  w.  Area, 
(1588),  he  was  the  original  inventor  of  3;i82  sq.  miles.  The  vineyards  of  the 
movable  types,  and  on  this  ground  'he  eastern  slopes  of  the  CAte-d  Or  produce 
Dutch  have  erected  statues  in  his  honor,  the  celebrated  wines  of  Upper  Burgundy. 
But  in  18(0  a  Dutchman,  Dr.  Van  der  Jjon,  coal,  marble,  etc.,  are  found.  Pop. 
Linde.  professed  to  have  demolished  the  (1906)  du<,^9.  „  .,  ,„    ..    „  ^. 

claims  of  Haariem  to  the  invention  of  CdteS-dU-Nord  ',pt-dtt-n6r) ,  a  mari- 
nrlnting,  and  to  have  established  that  ^*"'^''  ""  ■""***  time  department  in 
Holland  like  other  countries,  was  in-  the,  nortb  of  France,  forming  part  of 
debted  for  it  to  the  Mayence  school.  This  ancient  Bnttany;  capital  Bneuc.  Areti, 
Scission  haSbeenrej^ted  by  Mr.  .T.  H.  2669  so.  miles  ,The  <^«3«t  «t?°i?'J'?::^* 
Hewela.  who.  on  carefully  investigating  150  mites,  and  the  herring,  pilchard  and 
the  matter,  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  "i^ckerel  fishing  Is  actively  pn^^^^^ 
Coster  wai  the  inrentor.    Among  Amer-  of  ths  main  branebea  of  iadaitry  Is  tlie 
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rearlof  of  cattle  and  hone*.  In  manu* 
factunoc  indoatries  the  principal  branch 
is  the  Bpinning  of  flax  and  hemp  and  the 
weaving  of  linen  and  sailcloth.  Among 
the  minerals  are  iron,  lead  and  granite. 
Pop.  «11,506. 

Cothen.    See  Cocthen. 
Cothur'nUS.  See  Du»kin. 

CnWAtkX  lA-n^tL  (kO-ti'dal),  a  system 
l/Oliaai  liiues   ^^f  Unea  on  a  globe  or 

chart  marking  the  places  where  high 
water  occurs  at  the  same  instant. 
Cotillion  (kO-til'yun),  a  brisk  dance 
WVA4.UVU  yj  French  origin  performed 
by  eight  persons  together,  resembling  the 
quadrille,  which  superseded  it.  The  name 
is  now  given  to  a  dance  which  often 
winds  up  a  ball,  and  which  is  danced 
with  any  number  of  dancers  and  with  a 
great  variety  of  iigures,  the  pairs  of 
dancers  following  in  this  the  leading  pair, 
and  partners  being  successively  changed. 
C*otin?a.a  (ko- tin' gas),  a  family 
**""»'•*    of  tropical  American  birds. 


cotswoid  Hiiit  ii'^arff 'iUss 

County  Gloucester,  which  they  traverse 
n.  to  8.  for  upwards  of  BO  miles;  ex- 
treme  elevation  near  Cheltenham,  1134 
feet  The  Cotsvoold  theep  are  a  breed  of 
sheep  remarkable  for  tbi*  length  of  their 
wool,  formerly  peculiar  to  the  counties  of 
(Jloucester.  liereford,  and  Worcester. 
Cotta  (^Ot'ta),      JOUANN       Fbiedkioh* 

vvuKOi  Baron  von,  an  eminent  book- 
se??er  of  Uermany,  born  in  1764 ;  died  in 
18o2.  He  began  business  at  Tabinfen, 
but  in  1811  removed  to  Stuttgart  He 
was  the  publisher  for  many  great  writer* 
in  Germany,  including  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Wleland,  Bichter,  Uhland,  Ficbte,  Hegd, 
the  Humboldts,  and  others. 
CottablU  (kot'a-bus),  an  ancient 
vrvvbckuuB  Greek  game,  which  con- 
sisted in  throwing  wine  from  cups  with- 
out spilling,  into  little  basins  of  metal, 
suspended  in  a  particular  manner  or 
floating  in  water. 

Cotta.Sre  ('^^t'^ij)*  b,  small  country  refi- 
o»*  idence  or  detached  suburlmn 
bouse,  adapted  to  a  moderate  scale  of 
living,  yet  with  all  due  attention  of  neat- 
ness, comfort  and  refinement. 

CottbUS.    See  Kottbtu. 


some   of   which    have    splendid    plumage, 

or  are  otherwise  remarkable.     See  Bell- 

bird.  Umbrella-bird. 

f!nfn  (ko'tO),    the    reddish-brown,    aro-  dnttipr  T^niirp   (kofi-er    tenur),    a 

^"**'   matic  and  slightly  bitter  bark  of  ^""ler  xeuure    g^^^^^  ^^  tenure 

Palicourea    denaiflOra,    order    Kubiacese, 

a  tree  of  South  America    imported  into 

Europe  and  used  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhea 

and  profuse  sweating. 


Cotoneaster  S^'rairtSo^S^ 

ing  shrubs,  nat.  order  Rosacese.  C. 
vulgSria  is  a  British  species,  having  rose- 
colored  petals  and  the  margins  of  the 
calyx  downy.  The  other  species  are  na- 
tives of  the  south  of  Europe  and  tho 
mountains  of  India.  They  are  all  adapt- 
ed for  shrubberies. 

Cotonaxi  (k6-td-paks'i),  the  most  re- 
vutuifcuwL  markable  volcanic  mountain 
uf  the  Andes,  in  Ecuador,  about  60  miles 
N.  E.  of  Chimborazo ;  lat.  0°  43'  s. ;  Ion. 
78°  40'  w.;  altitude  19.500  feet  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  colossal  summits 
of  the  Andes,  being  a  perfectly  symmetri- 
cal truncated  cone,  presenting  a  uniform 
unfnrrowed  field  of  snow  of  resplendent 
brightness.  Several  terrific  eruptions  of 
it  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

rintrnTiA  (ko-tr5'na>,  a  seaport  of 
voiroue  soathem  Italy,  produce  of 
Catnnzaro,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Groton.  It  has  a  cathedral,  is  defended 
by  a  ci^^adel  end  otherwise  fortified.  Pop. 
7917. 


according  to  which  laborers  rent  small 
portions  of  land  directly  from  the  owner. 
or  from  a  farmer,  often  giving  personal 
service  as  part  of  the  rent  &nd  holding 
by  annual  tenancy. 


Cottin  (kot-a^),  SopHis  RisTAim^ 
vvvbxu  ugtjgp  known  by  the  name  or 
Madame  Cottin,  a  French  novelist,  bom 
in  1773 ;  died  in  1807.  In  1790  she  mar- 
ried M.  Cottin,  a  banker  of  Bordeaux, 
who  died  in  17^  and  thenceforth  she  fol- 
lowed literature.  Her  beat-known  work 
is  Elizabeth,  c  the  Emilet  of  Siberia; 
other  novels  are  Claire  d'Albe.  Malvina, 
Am4lie  an^  Mathilde. 
rinfflp  (kot'l),  Joseph,  a  bookseller 
v^utuc  ^jj^,  publisher  of  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, and  the  author  of  some  now  almost 
con-pletely  forgotten  poems,  was  bom  in 
1774 ;  died  in  1853.  He  was  a  generous 
friend  to  Coleridge  and  Southey  in  their 
early  days,  and  wrote  an  interesting  vol- 
ume of  recollections  of  those  author*. 
Cotton  (kot'n).  the  name  given  to  the 
soft  cellular  hairs  which  en- 
circle the  seeds  of  plants  of  the  genus 
OosBVpium,  nat.  order  alalvaccse.  The 
jrenus  is  indigenous  to  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  World,  and  the  plants  are  now 
cultivated  all  over  the  world  within  the 
limits  of  30°  north  and  south  of  the 
eqnator.     All  the  species  are  pereanial 
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■hrabs,    though  in   caltivatioii   they   are 
■ometlmes  treated  as  if  they  were  annualiu 
lliey  have  alternate  stalked  and  lobed 
leaves,  large  yellow  flowers,  and  a  three 
or  flye  celled  capsule,  which,  when  ripe, 
bursts  open  through   the  middle  of  the 
cell,  liberating  the  numerous  black  seeds 
covered   with    the    beautiful   filamentous 
cotton.     The  North  American  cotton  is 
produced  by  Oosaypium  barhadente,  and 
two  well-marked  varieties  are  cultivated, 
the  long-staple  cotton,  which  has  a  fine, 
soft,  silky  fiber  nearly  2  inches  long,  and 
the  short-stapled  cotton,  which  has  a  fiber 
little  over  1  inch  long  adhering  closely  to 
the  seed.    The  long-staple  variety,  known 
as  Sea  Island  cotton,  holds  the  first  place 
in  the  market.     It  is  grown  in  some  of 
the  southern  United  States,  especially  on 
ialands  bordering  the  coast.     The  cotton 
grown    in    South    America    is    obtained 
from  6.  PeruviOnum,  called  also  kidney 
cotton.    The  indigenous  Indian  species  is 
O.  herbacium,  which  yields  a  short-sta- 
pled cotton.     It  is  grown  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  regi  jn  as  well  as  in  Asia. 
The  mode  of  cultivating  cotton  is  usually 
as  follows: — ^The  seeds  are  sown  in  the 
spring  in  drills  of  about  a  yard  in  width, 
the    plant    appearing    above    ground    in 
about  eight  days  afterwards.     The  rows 
of  young  plants  are  then  carefully  weeded 
and  hoed,  a  process  which  requires  to  be 
repeated    at    two    or    three    subsequent 
periods.    No  hoeing  takes  place  after  the 
flowering  has  commenced,  from  which  a 
period  of  seventy  days  generally  elapses 
till  the  ripening  of  the  seed.    To  prevent 
the  luster  of  the  cotten  wool  from  being 
tarnished,    the    pods    must    not    remain 
nngathered  longer  than  eight  days  after 
coming  to  maturity.     The  cotton-wool  is 
collected  by  picking  with  the  fingers  the 
flakes  from  the  pods,  and  then  spreading 
out  to  dry,  an  operation  which  requires 
to  be  thoroughly  performed.    A  machine 
has    recently    been    invented    which    is 
asserted    to    pick    cotton    satisfactorily. 
The  cotton  then  comes  to  be   separated 
from   the   seeds,   a   process   formerly   ef- 
fected by   manual  labor,  but  which  has 
long  been  done  by  the  cotton-gin.     After 
being  cleansed  from  the  seeds,  the  cotton- 
wool is  formed  into  bales,  and  is  ready 
for  delivery  to  the  manufacturer. 

Cotton  has  been  cultivated  m  India 
and  the  adjacent  islands  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  was  known  in  Egypt  in  the 
sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
but  was  then  probably  imported ^from  In- 
dia. It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late 
period  that  the  nations  of  the  West  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  useful  com- 
modity, and  even  then  it  appears  only  to 
have  been  need  as  an  article  of  the  great- 
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est  luxury.  The  introductioa  of  the  cot- 
ton-shrub into  Europe  date*  from  tje 
ninth  centurr,  and  was  firat  effected  by 
the  Spanish  Moors,  who  planted  It  in  tna 
plains  of  Valencia.  Cotton  manufactor- 
ies were  ahortly  afterwards  established 
at  Cordova,  Granada  and  Seville ;  and  by 
the  fourteenth  century  the  cotton  stuffs 
manufactured  in  the  kingdom  of  Graaada 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  auperior  in 
quality  to  those  of  Syria.  About  the 
fourteenth  century  cotton  thread  began 
to  be  imported  into  England  by  the  Ve- 
netians and  Genoese.     In  China  the  cot- 


Herbaceous  Cotton  Plant  {Gouupittm 
kerbaclum). 
ton-shrub  was  known  at  a  very  early 
period,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  turned  to  any  account  as  an  article 
of  manufacture  till  the  sixth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  nor  was  it  extensively 
used  for  that  purpose  till  nearly  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  New 
World  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth 
appears  to  have  been  well  understood  by 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  long  before 
the  advent  of  Europeans.  It  was  planted 
by  the  English  colonists  of  Virginw  in 
1621,  but  only  as  an  experiment,  and  the 
amount  produced  was  long  very  small, 
the  crop  amounting  only  to  about  2,W<>.- 
000  lbs.  in  1791.  In  the  following  year 
the  cotton-gin  was  invftnted,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  fiber  could  be 
removed  .from  the  seed  led  to  a  rapid  and 
great  increase,  the  United  States  becom- 
ing in  the  following  century  the  great 
producer  of  cotton.  The  cotton-plant^  is 
chiefly  cultivated  for  the  fiber  growing 
upon  the  seed,  but  the  seed  itself  has 
proved  commercially  valuable,  tormerly 
a  waste  product,  it  now  forms  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  crop's  value,  yielding 
large  quantities  of  cottonseed-oil  and  oil- 
cake.   The  fiber  from  the  inner  bark  also 
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•howi  ppMibilitlM  of  Importance,  tMlng 
little  inferior  to  Jnte,  and  mach  reMmUius 
it     Although  cotton  ia  a  tropical  plant, 
ita  caltivation  ia  conducted  moat  auccew- 
fully  in  the  temperate  cone.     The  condi- 
tiona  moat  favorable  to  its  growth  and 
development   are  six   months  exemption 
from    frost,     moderate    rainfall    during 
growth,   and    while    maturing    abundant 
sunshine     with     little     moisture.      The 
,  Southern  States  of  this  country  supply 
.these  conditions   better  than   elsewhere, 
•nd  they  have  no  competitor  in  the  quan- 
tity and  few  in  the  quality  of  the  fiber 
produced.     The     amount     grown     enor- 
mously exceeds  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world.     The  yield  ranges  from  one- 
fourth  of  a  bale  of  600  lbs.  to  two  bales 
per  acre.     If  the  lint  alone  is  removed 
from   the  land,   cotton  is  the  least  ex- 
hausting   of    the    various   crops    of    the 
United  States.     The  quantity  of  cotton 
grown    in    the    United    States   for    the 
year  preceding  the  census  of  1900,   aa 
given  therein,  was  9,345,391  bales  of  a 
total   gross  weight  of  4,672.695.500  lbs. 
In  1911  the  crop  reached  the  great  total  of 
14,332,756  bales,  the  largest  ever  grown. 
fA4-fATi     Chables,   an    English    writ'jr, 
^OUOn,  i^nj   in   1630:    died   in   1687. 
He  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman, 
being    a    great    angler    and    skilled    in 
horticulture.      His  works  are  numerous, 
including  8carronide$,  or  Virgil  Traveatie, 
Inttructiont  how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout 
and  Qrayling  in  a  Clear  Stream,  a  supple- 
ment to  his  friend  Izaak  Walton's  Cot»- 
pleat  Angler:  Poemt  on   Variout   Ocair 
aiona;    translations    of    Montaigne  s    Es- 
taya,  Corneille's  Horace,  etc.     He  wrote 
well  both  in  poetry  and  prose. 
Prtf+ft-n    SiB  Robert  Bbucb,  an  Eng- 
VUbbuU)  ijgjj  antiquary  and  collector  of 
literary   relics ;   bom   in   1570 ;  ^  died   in 
1631.    He  assisted  Camden  in  his  labors 
on  the  Britannia;  and  was  made  a  bar- 
onet in  1611.     He  wrote  numerous  anti- 
quarian pamphlets,  but  he  is  chiefly  re- 
membered for  the  majrnificent  library  of 
ancient  charters,  records  and  other  MSS. 
which  he  collected,  and  which  passed  to 
his  heir  Intact,  and  was  acquired  by^  the 
nation   In    1706.      After   being   partially 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1731,  it  was  placed 
in  the  British  Museum  in  1757. 
Cottnn.9{n  *    machine    employed    in 
ViOllOn-gin,  ^j,g  production  of  cotiou- 

flber,  it  being  adapted  to  remove  the  lint 
from  the  seed  to  which  it  clings.  ^Vhen 
this  has  been  done  there  remains  of  the 
product  as  gaUiered  about  one-diird  in 
weight  of  clean  cotton,  fitted  for  manu- 
facture, and  two-thirds  of  seed,  of  value 
for  the  oil  it  contains.  Originally  the 
work  of  separating  the  lint  frou  the  seed 


was  a  slow  and  difBcolt  proem,  it  being 
done  by  hand,  a  good  day**  work  for  a 
man  being  a  few  pounds  of  lint  ^la 
result  was  that  American  ootton  could 
not  compete  with  that  of  India  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  very  little  was  raisea 
until  after  the  invention  of  the  cotton- 
gin.  In  India  and  China  a  ernda  and 
simple  machine  has  long  l>een  used  as  a 
substitute  for  hand  labor.  It  ia  called 
the  'churka'  and  is  known  in  Italy  aa 
the  '  manganello ',  and  consists  of  two 
wooden  rollers  fixed  in  a  frame  and  re- 
volving in  contact  with  each  other,  the 
cotton  being  drawn  between  them  and  the 
seed  excluded.  Varioua  efforts  have  been 
made  to  improve  this  machine,  which  ia 
still  largely  used  in  India,  but  It  ia  im- 
possible to  clean  cotton  rapidly  by  this 
means,  and  gins  have  been  Introduced 
into  the  principal  cotton  districts  to  re- 
place it.  The  cotton-gin  (the  word  'gin* 
being  a  contraction  for  'engine')  was  in- 
vented in  1792,  by  Eli  Whitney,  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  then  living  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  as  a  tutor  in  the  house  of  Mrs.' 
Greene,  the  widow  of  General  Greene 
of  Revolutionary  fame.  Hia  mechanical 
ingenuity  was  so  evident  that  Mrs. 
Greene  suggested  to  him  the  desirability 
of  attempting  to  produce  a  cotton-clean- 
ing machine  for  the  benefit  of  the  planters 
of  the  State.  Whitney  soon  devised  a 
machine,  simple  in  principle,  but  effectiTe 
in  action.  It  Is  still  in  use  throughout 
the  South,  improved  but  its  principle  un- 
changed. It  consists  of  a  grid  or  grat- 
ing of  parallel  wires,  set  so  close  to- 
gether tliat  the  cotton  can  easily  pass 
between  t&em  but  the  seeds  cannot  A  aet 
of  circular  saws,  with  aharp  teeth,  are  so 
arranged  that  the  teeth  pass  between  the 
wires  and  when  in  revolution  catch  the 
fiber,  tearing  it  loose  from  the  seeds 
and  pulling  it  between  the  wires,  while 
the  seeds  slide  down  into  a  receptacle  be- 
low. An  additional  necessary  fenture  is 
a  revolving  brush  which  sweens  the  cot- 
ton from  the  saw  teeth  and  keeps  them 
clean.  Such  is.  in  brief,  the  principle  of 
the  famous  cotton-gin.  which  hns  been 
worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  planters  of  the  South. 

The  effect  of  this  machine  on  the  cot- 
ton industry  of  the  Sout**  was  remark- 
able. In  1792.  when  Whituey's  machine 
was  produced,  the  United  States  pro- 
duced only  500,000  pounds  of  cotton  and 
all  the  cotton  raised  could  have  been 
grown  on  a  field  of  a  few  hundred  acres. 
In  1800  the  cron  was  IR.000.000  pounds ; 
ten  years  Inter  ft  was  80,000.000  pounds ; 
in  1830  a  million  bales.  It  has  varied  in 
late  years  from  10,000,000  to  16.000.000 
bales.   ^Diia  great  development  would  hart 
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b««o  imponible  without  Wbltncy't  Inreii*  tdeked  by  band,  tbe  negroea  of  tbe  Bonth 

tion,  which,  howtver,  wm  pirated,  he  ra*  being  employed.     Thia  metliod  baa  long 

ceiving  Uttle  benefit  from  it    The  action  been  onwtiafactory,  for  varioua  reaaona, 

of  the  machine,  it  muat  be  aaid,  la  Tery  end  rarioua  efforU  to  produce  a  mecbaju- 

hurtful  te  the  fiber,  it  being  in  thia  way  cal  cotton-oicker  have  been  made.     Une 

a  waatefol  and  costly  apparatui.     Thia  teated  in  1010  proved  very  aatiafactory. 

injury  waa  especially  great  with  the  long-  It  waa  operated  ny  a  gasoline  motor,  and 

stapled  cotton,  the  fibers  of  which  were  picked  the  cotton  by  mechanical  fngfWt 

found  t9  be  more  or  less  cut,  or  '  nepped  *,  pei  forming  ita  work  thoroughly  and  with- 

by  the  tearing  action  of  the  saws.     T6  out  injury  to  the  plant  or  the  nnopentxj 

prevent  this  another  American  invention,  bolla,  and  at  a  cost  much  below  that  of 

the  Macarthy  gin,  has  come  Into  use  for  hand-picking.      It    is    tbe    invention    oi 

cleaning    the    long-stapled    Sea    Island,  Angua  Campbell,  a  Scotchman. 

Egyptian  and  Brazilian  cotton.     In  this  rnttonseed  Oil    *    valuable   oU    ex- 

the  fiber  is  drawn  by  a  leather  roller  be-  VrOXXOnsCCU  Vll,   pressed     from     the 

tween  a  metal  plate  called  the  '  doctor  *,  seeds  of   the   cotton-plant,    used   aa   an 

fixed    taneentinlly    to    the    roller,    and    a  adulterant  or  as  a  substitute  for  yartous 

blade  called  the 'beater',  which  moves  up  other   oils.      The   oil-cake   of  cottonseed 

and  down  in  a  plane  immediately  behind  is  a  valuable  cattle-feeding  substance. 

and  parallel  to  the  fixed   plate.     As  the  Cotton-smnninflr.   *    j*™.u™P^°Iu 
cotton   is  drawn    through    by   the   roller.  i^OXwn-SpmniUg,   j^  describe  in  the 
the  seeds  are  forced  out  by  the  action  of  aggregate  all  the  operations  involveom 
the  movable  plate,  which  acts  vertically    transforming  raw  cotton  into  yarn._    Tne 
and    horizontally    in   word  'spinning 


in    some    machines 

others.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  im 
prove  both  the  saw  and  the  roller  ma> 
chines,  in  the  one  case  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  staple,  in  the  other  to  add  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  cleaning  process.  One  of 
these  is  the  '  needle  *  saw-gin,  an  inven- 
tion intended  to  prevent  the  fiber  from 
being  cut.  It  consists  of  steel  wire  sot 
in  block  tin.  with  the  bottom  of  the 
teeth  rounded  or  made  smooth.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Macarthy  gin  has  been 
developed  into  a  double  action  machine, 
with  two  movable  blades  or  beaters.  Also 
the  '  knife  roller  *  gin,  the  *  lockjaw '  gin, 
and  others  have  appeared  as  rivals  to  the 
saw-Kin.  The  machine  which  will  cloau 
the  largest  quantity  in  the  shortest  spaco 
of  time  is  naturally  preferred,  unless  the 
injury  to  the  staple  is  such  as  to  redufe 
its  market  value.  The  production  of  the 
most  efBcient  cotton-cleaning  machinery 
is.  therefore,  of  importance  alike  to  the 
planter  and  the  manufacturer.  Until  re- 
cent years  the  ginning  was  done  on  tho 
plantadons.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  now 
done  in  public  ginneries  with  steam 
power  and  much  more  rapid  production. 
The  saw-gin  is  five  times  as  fast  as  the 
rollcr-jfin  in  its  operation  and  is  used 
throughout  the  Southern  States  except  in 
the  region  of  Sea  Island  cotton. 

CAtfATI-^rftSa  *^*'  popular  name  of 
V/Ollon-grass,  p,„„ts  of  the  genus 
Eriophorum,  order  Cyperaecse  or  sedges. 
Several  species  occur  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Great  Britain,  in  moory  or  boggy 
places,  and  the  white,  cottony  substance 
they  produce  is  used  for  stuffing  pillows, 
etc. 

Mecbarioal.    Cotton 


signification,  being  used  to  denote  the  con- 
cluding process  of  the  series.  The  follow- 
ing aoords  a  general  notion  of  the  nature 
and  order  of  the  ancceesive  operations 
cariied  on  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
yarn. —  (1)  Mixing,  the  blending  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  raw  cotton,  in  order  to 
secure  economical  production,  uniform 
quality  and  color,  and  an  even  thread  in 
any  desired  degree.  (2)  The  willowing, 
acratcking,  or  blowinff,  an  operation 
which  cleans  the  cotton  and  prepares  it 
in  the  form  of  a  continuous  lap  or  rolled 
sheet  for  the  next  Mocess.  (3)  Carding, 
an  operation  in  wnich  the  material  is 
treated  in  its  individual  fibers,  which  are 
taken  from  the  lap,  further  cleansed,  and 
laid  in  a  position  approximately  parallel 
to  each  other,  forming  a  thin  film,  which 
is  afterwards  condensed  into  a  sliver — a 
round,  untwisted  strand  of  cotton.  (4) 
Dratoinff,  the  drawing  out  of  several 
slivers  to  the  dimensions  of  one,  so  as  to 
render  the  new  sliver  more  uniform  in 
thickness,  and  to  place  the  fibers  mor<' 
perfectly  in  purallel  order.  (5)  Sluibing. 
the  further  drawing  or  attenuation  of  the 
sliver,  and  slightly  twisting  it  in  order 
to  preserve  its  cohesion  and  rounde<' 
form.  (6)  Intermediate  or  second  »?«' 
bina,  a  repetition  of  the  former  operatic. 
and  further  attenuation,  not  necessary  ia 
the  -  production  of  coarse  yams.  j7) 
Roving,  a  continuation  of  the  precedine. 
ita  principal  object  being  still  further  to 
attenuate  the  sliver,  and  give  it  a  slight 
additional  twist.  (8)  Spinning,  which 
completes  the  extension  and  twisting  of 
the  yam.  This  is  accomplished  either 
with  the  throstle  or  the  mule.    By  means 


f!n+tAn.T»i«Tr*r   MKCBAmOAL.     Cotton  wltn  tne  tnrostie  or  tne  mme.    uy  means 
l/Olwu-piCKer)  jmj     Uttierto     been  of  the  former  machine  the  yam  receives 


Ootton-wom 


Coiief 


a,  hard  twiit,  whicb  renders  it  toagh  and 
btrong.    By  mMuia  of  the  latter  jwm*  ot 
leu  atr  -><tb  are  produced,  ■U(>h  at  warps 
of  llgh    .Abrica  and  wefta  of  all  kinda. 
<{)ee  Tknad  and  Weaving.)     Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  laat  century  the  only  method 
uf  apinninf  luiown  waa  that  bv  the  hand- 
wheel,  or  the  atill  more  primitive  diataff 
and  apindle.     In  1707  a  poor  weaver  of 
the    name    of    Uargreavea,    reaiding    at 
ijtanhill,    in    Lancaahire,    England,    in- 
vented  a   machine   for   spinning  cotton, 
which   he   named   a   apinning-ienny.      It 
conaiated  at  first  of  eight  spindles,  turned 
by  a  horizontal  wheel,  but  was  afterwards 
greatly  extended  and  improved  so  aa  to 
have    the    vertical    substituted    for    the 
horizontal    wheel,    and    give    motion    to 
from  fifty  to  eighty  apindles.     In  1761) 
Arkwright,     originally     a     barber's    ap- 
prentice, took  out  a  patent  for  spinning 
by   rollers.     From    the   circumstances  of 
the  mill  erected  by  Arkwright  at  Crom- 
ford,    iu    Derbyshire,    being    driven    by 
w^ater-power,    his    machine    received    the 
name  of  the  water-frame,  and  the  thread 
spun    on    it    that   of   vatcr-twist.      The 
next  important  invention  in  cotton-spin- 
ing  was  that  of  the  mule,  introduced  by 
Mr.    Samuel    Crompton,    of    BoUon,    in 
1775,  and  so   called  from  its  combining 
the    principle    if    the    spinning-jenny    of 
Hargreaves   with    the    roller-spinning    of 
Arkwright.      Numerous  improvements  in 
cotton-sninning  have  been  introduced  up 
to    the  'present    day,    but    the/    are   all 
modifications  of  the  original  inventions. 
Among  these  is  the  throttle,  an  extenaion 
and   simplification   of   the    original  spin- 
ning-frame,    introduced    about    the    year 
1810.     The  first  machines  set  up  in  the 
United  States  were  at  East  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  in  1786.  by  two  Scotchmen.     In 
1812   Francis  C.    Lowell   introduced    the 
Cartwright  power-loom  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
which    is  now   tb     largest   cotton-manu- 
facturing center  in  America.     There  are 
also  extensive   mills  in  active  operation 
in  Alabama,  Georgia  and  other  Southern 
States. 

Cotton-worm,  %J,^'1^f'^,  SJ^^ 

of  the  cotton-plants,  in  surh   multitudes 
as  to  cause  serious  mischief.     It  changes 
into  a  pale,  reddish-green  moth. 
rinffna    a    genus   of   fishes.     See    Bull- 

CoturniX.   See  QuaU. 

Cn^-ult^Ufmn  (k"t-l-lS'dons).  the  aeed- 
UOXyieOOnS    i^a^eg  ^j^  seed-lobes  of  the 

embryo  plant,  forming,  together  with  the 
radicle  and  plumule,  the  embryo,  which 
exists  in  every  seed  capable  of  germina- 
tion.   Some  plants  have  only  one  cotyle- 


don, and  are  aooordlngjy  tormed  mono- 
ootyledonout;  other*  Bare  two,  and  are 
d<30(yledoiioNt.  These  diCennoes  are  ac- 
companied by  remarkable  differences  In 
the  atructnre  of  the  atems,  learea  and 
blossoms,  which  form  the  basis  for  the 


CorrLBOOMs. 
1,  MoDocotyiedon  (n«d  of  Amm  maaJatmH. 
3,  Dicotyledon  (Med  of  Papawr  RKbm).     3,  Polr- 
eotyledon  {/mad  at  Finua  tyltMtrU). 

division    of    flowering    plants    into    two 

freat  classes.  The  embryo  plant  of  the 
louiferffi  has  many  (three  to  twelve) 
cotyledons,  ani*  ia  called  poltfootpledonout. 
The  cotyledona  contain  a  aupply  of  food 
for  the  use  of  the  germinating  plant  In 
acme  plants  the  store  ia  very  large,  and 
in  germination  the  seed-leavea  remain 
under  the  ground,  as  in  the  pea  and  oak ; 
in  others  the  store  is  not  so  large,  and  the 
seed-leaves  appear  above  ground  and  per- 
form the  functions  of  true  leaves;  while 
there  is  a  large  class  of  seeds  where  the 
embryo  is  very  small,  and  the  food  is 
stored  up  around  it,  as  in  wheat  and  the 
buttercup. 

CoUChant  i;?ro?a"*LatVnrd?^' 
with  the  head  raiaed. 

Couch  Grass  i?;?^  o^^QmcK) 

Eerennial  grass,  which  is  propagated  both 
y  seed  and  by  its  creeping  root-stock, 
and  is  one  of  the  m><8t  common  and 
troublesome  weeds  of  agriculture.  When 
it  first  appears  above  ground  its  blade  is 
readily  eaten  by  sheep.  The  roots  are 
readily  eaten  by  pigs,  and  when  cleaned 
and  boiled  or  steamed  become  a  farinace- 
ous and  nutritious  food  for  cows  and 
horses.  It  is  the  grass  eaten  by  dogs  as 
an  emetic. 

nnnnli'-u^  (kouch'ing),  an  old  opera- 
VOUCIU  ^g-   ^^^J^    j^r    cataract,    which 

consisted  in  passing  a  needle  into  the 
eye,  and  with  it  pushing  the  lens  out  of 
its  place  to  leave  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
clear. 


Conev  (^^se),  Rexaud,  CHAnxAin 
wuujr  DE,  an  old  French  poet,  bom 
about  1160 :  kiUed  at  Acre  in  1191.    Hia 


songs  are  distinguished  by  great  warmth 
of  passion.  He  is  the  hero  of  a  celebrated 
romance  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Cones  { kows) ,  Elliott,  natnralist,  was 
^fvikva  jjQpQ  jj j  Portsmouth,  New  Hami>< 
shire,  in  1842:  died  in  1800.  He  became 
a  doctor  and  served  aa  sneh  in  the  army 


Cougar 


Conndl 


, 


from  1808  to  1881,  also  holding  official 
poaitloiui  in  the  northern  boundary  aor- 
vey  and  the  (coiogical  aorre/  of  the 
lerritMiea.  Ue  waa  profeaaor  of  anatom/ 
in  tht  National  Medical  Colleae  at  Wash- 
ington 1817-«7,  and  in  18ba  of  biol4»7 
in  Virginia  Agricultural  College,  liie 
worka  Tnclnde  £ey  to  North  American 
Bird$  and  varioue  other  works  on  birds, 
Fur-Bearing  AnimoU,  Biogcn,  Expedition 
of  Levis  and  Clark,  etc. 
dnncmr  (Wgttr).  a  voracious  quad- 
V>Ott((ar  pupej  o/  thg  cat  kind,  inhabit- 
ing most  parts  of  America — Felii  con- 
color.  Its  color  is  a  uniform  fawn  or 
reddish  brown,  without  sputa  or  mark- 
ings of  any  kind.  It  may  attain  a  length 
of  9  feet,  inclusive  of  the  tail.  In  habits 
it  is  stealthy  and  cowardly,  and  seldom 
or  never  attacks  man.  It  is  by  sume 
called  the  puma  or  red  tiger,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  destructive  of  all  the  auimals 
of  America,  particularly  in  the  warmer 
climates,  where  it  carries  off  fowls,  dogs, 
cats  and  other  domestic  animals. 
Pnnvli  (hof),  a  sudden  and  forcible 
uui4(u  expiration  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  closure  of  the  glo'^tis  or  narrowed 
portion  of  the  box  of  thi  windpipe.  The 
force  for  the  action  in  obtained  by  a  deep 
breath,   then  follows   the   closure  of  the 

?:lottis,  succeeded  by  the  expiratory  effort 
orcing  open  the  glottis.  The  action  is 
performed  by  the  expiratory  muscles,  that 
is,  the  abdomina*  muscles,  by  whose  con- 
traction the  diaphragm  is  forced  up,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  chest,  by  which  the 
ribs  are  pulled  down.  The  cavity  of 
the  chest  being  thus  diminished,  air  is 
driven  out  of  the  lungs.  The  object  of 
the  cough  is  usually  to  expel  any  foreUtn 
material  in  the  lungs  or  air  tubes.  The 
offending  material  may  be  there  present 
as  the  result  of  inflammation,  catarrh,  etc. 
It  may  also  have  gained  entrance  by  in- 
spiration. Thus,  the  irritating  material 
may  be  merely  some  food  or  drink  whicli 
has  slipped  into  the  larynx,  or  it  may  be 
dust,  etc.,  in  the  air  inhaled,  and  the 
cough  is  the  means  of  expelling  the 
intruder.  But  cough  may  also  be  pro- 
duced when  there  is  no  irritating  material 
present.  The  larynx  or  windpipe  may  be 
in  an  inflamed  and  irritable  condition,  in 
which  state  even  the  entrance  of  cold  air 
will  excite  coughing.  Moreover,  cough 
may  be  produced  by  irritation  of  nerves, 
distant  from  the  lungs  and  air  passages, 
by  what  is  called  reflex  action.  Thus, 
Irritation  of  the  stomach,  irritation  con- 
nected with  the  ear,  ir.itation  of  certain 
nerves  by  pressure  of  growths,  etc.,  mav 
produce  cough,  when  the  respiratory 
organs  are  not  directly  affected  at  all. 
Irritation  at  the  beck  of  the  throat,  as  of 


tha  tlcklinf  by  a  long  anda,  and  to  <m, 
also  produces  it  A  cauurrhal  ooufb  s 
generally  considered  unimportant,  par(.ic- 
ularly  u  there  be  no  fever  connected 
with  it  Bat  erery  ooofb  laatlng  longer 
than  two  or  three  days  u  suapidoua  and 
ought  to  be  medically  treated. 
r.An1iaa«  (kU-lis'),  one  of  the  side 
l/OTUlBSe  icenes  of  the  stage  in  A 
theater,  or  the  space  included  between  the 
aide  scenes ;  properly  one  of  the  grooved 
pieces  of  wood,  etc.,  in  which  a  flat  scene 
moves. 

nnnlftmh  (kWOn),  Cuaklss  Auoua- 
l/OUiOmD  jjj,  p^  French  physicist, 
born  in  1736  at  Angoul«me ;  died  in  180U. 
His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  discoveries 
in  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  on  his 
invention  of  the  torsion  balance. 
PnTilnTn'h  or  Aufebe-second,  is  the 
V^OUiOmD,  working  unit  of  electrical 
energy.  When  a  current  having  the 
strength  of  1  ampere  passes  through  a 
1-ohm-resistance  conductor  in  1  second 
of  time  it  constitutes  a  coulomb.  Named 
after  C.  A.  Coulomb  (see  preceding  ar- 
ticle). 

Coumarin  (kS'ma-rin),  a  vegetable 
vvwua»AAu  proximate  principle,  ob- 
tained from  the  Diptirim  odorita,  or 
Tonka  bean,  sweet  woodruff,  sweet- 
scented  vernal  grass,  melilot,  etc.  It  has 
a  pleasant,  aromatic  odor,  and  a  burning 
taste ;  and  is  used  in  perfumery,  in 
medicine,  and  to  give  flavor  to  certain 
varieties  of  Swiss  cheese. 
Gonneil  (koun'sll;  Lat.  concilium), 
vivuuvAA  j^jj  assembly  met  for  de- 
liberation, or  to  give  advice.  The  term 
specially  applies  to  an  assembly  of  the 
representatives  of  independent  churches, 
convened  for  deliberation  and  the  enact- 
ment of  canons  or  ecclesiastical  laws. 
The  four  general  or  ecumenical  councils 
recognized  by  all  churches  are:  (1>  the 
Council  of  Nice,  in  S25,  by  which  the 
dogma  respecting  the  Son  of  Ood  was 
settled;  (2)  that  of  Constantinople,  381. 
by  which  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  derided ;  (3)  that  of 
Ephesus,  431;  and  (4)  that  of  Chalcedon, 
451,  in  which  last  two  the  doctrine  of 
the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
ture in  Christ  was  more  precisely  de- 
termined. Among  the  principal  I^tin 
councils  are  that  of  Clermont  (1096),  in 
the  reign  of  Urban  IT,  in  which  the  first 
crusade  was  resolved  upon ;  the  Council 
of  Constance,  the  most  numerous  of  all 
the  councils,  held  in  1414,  which  pro- 
nounced the  condemnation  of  John  Muss 
(1415),  and  Jerome  of  Prague  (1416); 
the  Council  of  Basel,  in  145li,  which  in- 
tended a  reformation,  if  not  In  the  doc- 
trines, yet  in  the  constitution  and  dis- 


Covneil 


GoimterMarp 


eij^in«  of  <]i«  cfaarch:  and  the  CoodcU 
«r  Trent,  which  began  m  Maaion  in  1546, 
•ad  labored  ohiefly  to  confirm  the  doo- 
trlnea  of  the  CathoUo  Obordi  againat  the 
Proteatanta.  On  Decamber  8,  1869,  an 
eeomenical  council,  aommoned  by  a  boll 
of  Pope  Pius  IX,  Maembled  at  Borne. 
Thia  coancil  adopted  a  Decree  or  Coniti' 
tutio  de  .fiie,  and  a  Oonttituiio  de  Eo- 
cletia,  the  moat  Important  article  of 
which  latter  declarea  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope  when  speaking  tm  oathedrA. 

Council,  Aui.10.    Bee  AuKo. 
Council,  PaiVT.   See  Privy-council. 

Council  and  Session,  {^^e "  Sreme 

Judges  of  the  highest  court  of  Scotland. 

See  tieitioH,  Court  of. 

Connfiil  Bluffs     »  <^'*y  "°^  imoor- 

UUaaOU  Aiuas,  ^^^^  manufacturing 
and  distributing  center,  seat  of  Pottawat- 
tamie County,  Iowa,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Missouri,  opposite  Omaha  City,  with 
splendid  railway  fnoilitiea  and  larite  grain 
elevators,  the  distributiuir  center  of  a  rich 
corn-growing  country.  The  city  is  also  a 
manufacturing  city  and  large  farm-imple- 
ment center.     I'op.  35.000. 

Council  of  Ten,  ^MtTeTii  ^Si°a1! 

republic,  formed  in  1310  and  continued 
till  the  fall  of  the  republic  in  1797.  It 
virtually  ruled  the  state,  secretly  decree- 
ing the  death  of  those  whom  it  had  rea- 
son to  fear.     

Council  Of  War,   ^^cerS'^igh 

rank  called  to  consult  with  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  an  army,  or  admiral  of  a 
fleet,  on  matters  of  supreme  importance. 
rniiTia«1  (koun'sel),  or  Goxtnselob,  a 
l/OUnsei  pgjg^jn  retained  by  a  client 
to  plead  his  cause  in  a  court  of  judica- 
ture. (See  Barrister  and  Advocate.)  The 
term  counsel  is  used  as  a  plural  for  a 
number  of  legal  counselot  engaged  to- 
gether in  a  case. — Queen's  or  King's 
Countel,  are  English  barristers  appointed 
counsel  to  the  crown,  on  the  nomination 
of  the  lord-chancellor,  and  taking  prece- 
dence over  ordinary  barristers.  They 
have  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  silk  gown 
as  their  professional  robe,  that  of  other 
barristers  being  of  wool. 
Count  (kount;  Latin  cornea,  comitit,  a 
vuuub  companion)  appears  to  have 
been  first  used,  as  a  title  of  dignity,  in 
the  reisn  of  the  Roman  emperor  Constan- 
tine  (fourth  century),  meaning  originally 
the  companion  of  a  prince  or  high  digni- 
tary. A'ter  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power 
the  title  was  retr '  rd ;  and  under  Charle- 
magne it  denot-^  equally  a  military  or 


dril  employment  About  the  end  of  tha 
fifteenth  century,  in  Uermaay,  and  under 
the  last  princea  of  the  Merovingian  race 
in  France,  the  title  appeara  to  have  be- 
come hereditary  in  certain  families.  Tho 
German  title  Graf  corresponda  to  the  title 
Count  in  other  countriea  of  Europe.  In 
modern  times  the  custom  of  styling  aU 
the  sons  of  a  count  also  counts  makes 
thia  designation  very  common,  and  the 
rank  little  more  than  nominal.  In  point 
of  rank,  the  English  earls  are  considered 
aa  corresponding  to  the  continental 
counts,  an  earl'a  wife  being  styled  a 
counteM. 

Count  ^°  ^^>  '^  declaration  or  indict* 
vvujiii,  njgnt^  nn  independent  part  of 
which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  constitute 
a  ground  of  action. 

f!onntf>rfoil  (koun'tft^foil),  a  kind 
UOUnienOU    ^,    complementary    and 

easily  detached  portion  of  a  document, 
such  as  a  bank  check  or  draft,  which  is 
retained  by  the  person  giving  the  docu- 
ment, and  on  which  is  written  a  memo- 
randum of  the  main  particulars  contained 
in  the  principal  document. 

Counter-irritant,  1°  medicine  a 

vvt4uiivx  AXAAvcouH,  g  u  b  s  t  s nco  em- 
ployed to  produce  an  artificial  or  second- 
ary disease,  in  order  to  relieve  another 
or  primary  one.  The  term  is  more 
specificUy  applied  to  such  irritating  anb- 
Btances  as.  when  applied  to  the  akin, 
redden  or  blister  it,  or  produce  pnatolea, 
purulent  issues,  etc.  The  commonest 
counter-irritants  are  such  as  mnatard, 
turpentine,  cantharidea  or  Spanish  flies, 
croton-oil  and  the  cautery. 

Counterpoint  iJ^c.^atS'SuiviT. 

lent  to  harmony,  or  the  writing  of  a 
carefully  planned  accompanying  part;  or 
that  branch  of  the  art  which,  a  musical 
thought  being  given,  teaches  the  develop- 
ment of  it,  by  extension  or  embellishment, 
by  transposition,  repetition  or  imitation 
throughout  the  different  parts.  Counter- 
point is  divided  into  ctmple,  florid  or 
figurate  and  double.  Simple  counterpoint 
IS  a  composition  in  two  or  more  parts, 
the  notes  of  each  part  being  equal  in 
value  to  those  of  the  corresponding  part 
or  parts  and  concords.  In  florid  counter- 
point, two  or  more  notes  are  written 
against  each  note  of  the  subject,  or 
canto  fermo,  and  discords  are  admissible. 
Double  counterpoint  is  an  inversion  of 
the  parts,  so  that  the  base  may  become 
the  subject,  and  the  subject  the  base,  etc., 
thna  producing  new  meiodiea  and  new 
harmonies. 

Counterscarp  ^,^rVfi;iSo7.'"t?;'e£ 

terior  tains  or  slope  of  the  ditch,  or  the 


OoutenigB 


Oottpoa 


talu  that  ■uMtortt  tb«  cartb  of  t^  ear' 
•nd  way.  ft  often  titiilAM  tbc  wbelt 
coTtnd  waj,  with  lu  p«np«t  ud  tfaeif> 

Conntenigii  ^^:^,^$!S/^ 

to  Mddien  on  guard,  with  orders  to  let 
no  man  pais  anleea  be  tint  ftve  that 
•ign:  a  military  watchword. 

Coun'tertenor  ir-5>'t,i''  „^"5S 

parta  between  the  tenor  and  the  treble; 
bifh  tenor.  It  la  the  hifheet  male  adult 
ToTce,  haTing  its  easy  compau  from  tenor 
O  to  treble  G,  and  music  for  it  ia  written 
on  the  alto  or  C  clef  on  the  middle  line 
of  the  staff.  The  lowest  Toicra  of  females 
and  boys  have  about  the  same  register, 
and  are  sdtnetimes  inaccurately  called 
countertenor.  The  correct  term  is  alto  or 
contralto. 

fUiniit  PAlftfifiA  (pal'a-tln),  in  Eng- 
lH)imi  raiaune     ,„nj    formerly  the 

■uperior  of  a  county,  who  exercised  regal 
prerofatives  within  his  county,  in  virtue 
of  wnich  be  had  his  own  courts  of 
law,  appointed  Judges  ard  law  officers, 
and  could  pardon  murders,  treasons  and 
felonies.  All  writs  end  Judicial  processes 
proceeded  In  his  name,  while  the  king's 
writs    were    of    no    avail    within    the 

Silatinate.  The  Earl  of  Chester,  the 
ishop  of  Durham  and  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  were  the  Counts  Palatine  of 
England,  the  corresponding  counties  be- 
ing called  countiet  patatine. 

Country  Dance  a'c*^JS?e'^o^ 

English  origin,  in  which  many  couples 
can  take  part.  The  performers  are  ar- 
ranged face  to  face,  the  gentlemen  on  one 
side  and  the  ladies  on  the  other,  and  go 
through  certain  prescribed  figures. 
Gonntv  (koun'ti),  originally  a  dis- 
VUUUbjr  trict  of  a  country  subject  to 
a  count  or  earL  The  county  in  th« 
United  States  has  developed  from  the 
English  county  of  the  Heventeenth  cen- 
tury; but  the  organization  of  county  ad- 
ministration has  been  thoroughly  decen- 
tralized by  the  radical  extension  of 
popular  election  for  all  classes  of  of- 
ficials. The  principal  county  authority 
ia  the  locally-elected  county  board,  or- 
ganized in  various  ways.  Every  county 
also  has  a  sheriff  and  usually  other 
elective  officers,  such  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney, treasurer,  clerk  and  coroners.  In 
many  states  there  are  county  registers  of 
deeds,  auditors,  assessors,  school  com- 
missioners and  surveyors.  County  admin- 
istraticai  varies  in  different  states. 

Connty  Conrts,  ?«, «°  rtn*S 

Their  Jurisdiction  was  formerly  very 
restricted,  but  they  hare  had  extensive 


powart  eoBfarrsd  on  them  br  rwaat  acts 
S  ParliamaBt  la  tht.Unltwl  Btotes 
tbare  ia  a  racnlar  court  In  eadi  ooanty, 
presided  over  by  •  iodge  elected  by  th<> 
people  or  appoLitad  by  the  governor  and 
senate. 

County  Palatine,  I  ^^^'U^^l 

See  Count  Palatint.  ,,      ^ 

f!nnn  (kO,  French,  a  blow),  a  term 
*''"*Jr  used  in  vanous  connections  t<i 
convey  the  idea  of  promptness  and  force. 
— CoNp  dv  main,  a  prompt,  vigorous  and 
successful  atUck.— Coup  d'4*  a  sudden 
decisive  blow  in  politics,  stroke  of 
policy;  specifically,  an  exertion  of  pre- 
rogative to  alter  the  laws  or  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  country  without  the  consent  o<- 
concurrence  of  the  people  expressed 
through  their  representatives,  especiaI1.v 
when  such  exertion  is  supported  b.v 
armed  force. — C'o«p  de  tolcil.  See  3uh- 
itroke. 

PATinik  (kO-pft),  a  four-wheeled  carriage 
VUUjpc  carrying  two  inside,  with  a  seat 
f4»r  the  driver  outside. 
rinnnlik  (knp'l),  in  dynamics  two  equal 
l/OUpie  an^  parallel  forces  acting  in 
different  directions  and  applied  to  thr 
same  body.  The  distance  beLween  their 
lines  of  action  is  called  the  arm  of  tht> 
couple,  and  the  product  of  one  of  the  two 
equal  forces  by  this  arm  is  called  the 
moment  of  the  couple. 
Connlet  (kup'let),  *r»  •  -SOS  or  I'.nos 
wvu^*vv  ^f  poetry  of  equal  length  ami 
rhythm,  often  embodying  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  an  aphorism. 
Connlinir  (kup'ling),  in  machinery,  a 
wujruug  contrivance  for  connecting 
one  portion  of  a  system  of  shafting  witli 
another,  and  of  which  th?re  are  various 
forms.  A  common 
form  is  the  flange  or 
plate  coupling,  which 
consists  of  two  flanges 
separately  fitted  on  to 
the  two  contiguous 
ends  of  the  lengths  of 
shaft  to  be  connected, 
and  firmly  secured  to-  Flange  CoupUnc. 
gether  b^  screws.  The  most  useful  kinds 
of  couplings  are  those  that  are  adjustable, 
or  can  he  readily  put  on  and  off. — The 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  organ  register, 
by  which  two  or  more  rows  of  keys  can 
be  connected  by  a  mechanism,  so  tbHt 
they  can  be  played  together.  It  is  also 
applied  to  methods  and  art  of  attaching 
milrna»l  .-an*  togpfher. 
nnnnnii  (ktt'pon :  from  Fr.  couper,  to 
L>uupuu  ^m^  j,^  Interest  certificate 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  transferable 
bonds,  and  so  called  because  it  is  cut  off 
or  detached  and  i^ven  up  when  a  pay" 


.^i: 


Conrbevoi* 


Conrtaty  Title 


■wot  la  mad*.  Alao  on*  of  a  mtIm  of 
ticket*  which  blndi  the  iiaaer  to  make 
ctrtaln  paymcntt,  ptrfuim  tuino  Mrriec, 
ur  give  Tslae  fur  certain  amoont*  at 
different  periods,  In  coniideratlon  of 
money  received. 

Conrbevoie  V^tn^^^.;.  S^^wn^of 

Hoine,  on  tiip  left  bank  of  the  8elne,  6 
miles  If.  w.  of  TariM.  wi>ll  buil^  with 
large  barracks ;  uup.  (liUli.  38.1. 1h. 
Cnnrifkr  (kdrl-«r),  a  bearer  of  apedal 
vourier  Ueapatchea,  whether  public 
ur  private;  alao  an  attendant  on  a  part/ 
truveliuK  abroad,  wbuae  vMpvcial  duty  la 
to  make  all  nrrangemvutM  ut  hotels  and 
on  the  Journey. 

CoUrland  (•'"f'l"'"';  German,  Kur- 
land),  a  guvemment  in 
KuMsia,  bounded  N.  by  Livonia  and  the 
Gulf  of  Riga,  w.  the  Baltic,  s.  Kovno,  and 
K.  by  Vitiilmk ;  area  10,535  aguare  miles ; 
pop.  714,2(X).  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Mittuu,  the  capital,  the  surface  In  diveral* 
tlc4l  by  billK  uf  very  mo<]erate  height ;  but 
ebewncre,  and  paKivulnrly  towards  the 
coast,  it  is  Hut  and  contains  extensive 
sandy  tracts,  often  covered  with  heaths 
and  morasses.  About  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  government  is  occupied  by  wimmI- 
land.  The  peasantry  are  for  the  most 
part  Letts :  the  more  wealthy  and  intclli- 
gent  classes  Teutons,  the  prevailing  re- 
ligiun  being  Lutheran.  The  territory  was 
subjected  to  Poland  In  1561,  conquered  by 
rharles  XII  of  Sweden  In  ItOl,  and  ^'as 
merged  in  Russia  in  1705.  It  wn^  one  of 
the  new  states  formed  by  the  Germans 
lifter  the  capitulation  of  Russia  In  1017. 
A  state  council  was  created  by  the  Ger- 
man impct.al  government  to  direct  the  in- 
tPi-nal  affairs  of  Courland.  This  con- 
siNted  of  barons,  lui^e  land  owners,  and 
other  members,  all  of  the  Germanic  race. 
Courser  (kOr'ser),  or  Coubieb  (Cur- 
itoriua),  a  genus  of  groUato- 
rinl  birds  belonging  to  the  plover  tribe. 
Tliey  are  found  chiefly  in  Africa,  but  one 
species,  the  cream-colored  courser,  has 
l>f*>n  met  with  in  Britain. 
Cnnrainir  (kSr-sinar).  a  kind  of  sport 
uuuruu|(  in  which  hares  are  hunted 
''y  greyhounds,  which  follow  the  game 
liy  sight  Instead  of  by  scent.  Meetings 
nre  held  in  various  localities,  at  which 
ilogs  are  entered  for  a  variety  of  stakes, 
as  horses  are  at  a  race  meeting.  When  a 
hare  is  started  it  is  allowed  a  certain 
advance  on  the  dogs,  which  are  then  let 
lon«M?  from  the  '  slips  *  or  cords  held  by 
the  'slipper'  and  fastened  to  the  dogs' 
rollars.  A  judge  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
dogs,  and  notes  what  are  called  'points, 
the  victory  being  adjudged  to  the  dog 
which  makn  the  moat  '  points.' 


o«rt  i"«>j  .<»  .i2..*f.'Sr«i 

state;  the  body  of  peraona  who  oonpoat 
tha  honsehold  of,  or  attend  oSt  a  aover' 
eign.  /'reeeatatioa  •*  Court  ia  a  (omal 
introduction  of  peraona  of  aoma  tfldntnce 
or  social  atandlng  to  the  Brltlsb  aov- 
erelgn  on  certain  state  oecaalona  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose.  They  have  to  aopeai 
in  the  regulation  'court  dreaa.'  (2)  A 
tribunal  of  Justice:  the  hall,  chamber, 
or  place  where  justice  la  administered. 
or  the  persons  (Judges)  assembled  for 
hearing  and  deciding  causes,  civil,  crim- 
inal, military,  naval,  or  eoeleslastical. 
Courts  may  be  classified  in  varion*  ways. 
\  common  dlstirotlon  is  into  ooarls  «/ 
rvcori  and  not  of  record;  the  first  being 
those  the  Judicial  proc«edlnga  of  which 
ere  enrolled  In  records.  They  may  also 
be  divided  Into  courts  of  original  juritiie- 
tion  and  courta  of  appeal,  or  of  appellate 
furUdiotion,  inferior  and  luperior  conrta, 
etc.  Articles  on  the  different  courts  will 
he  found  under  such  separate  headings 
as  Chancery,  Common  Pleat,  Exchequer, 
Huprennf  Court,  etc. 

Conrt-baron,  S^giS^^o'/  Ll^ 

holders  of  a  manor,  presided  over  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor  or  his  stewanV  These 
courts  have  long  fallen  into  dlsnse. 

Court  de  GtteUn  lt»;to"5 "Si^^^a 

French  writer,  bom  In  17!8S;  died  In 
1784.  He  published,  in  1773  and  1774. 
Le  Mop'lc  ^rimitif  AnaJmS  et  Oompar4 
aveo  le  Monde  ilodeme,  which,  after  nine 
volumea  had  appeared,  remained  nn- 
finished.  Its  vast  plan  embraces  dlsaerta- 
tlons  on  mythology,  grammar,  oririn  of 
language,  history,  etc.  He  also  published 
Lettret  Hi»toriquet  et  Aoologitiquet  en 
Faveur  de  la  Relioion  Riformie. 
Cnnrteav  (kur^t6-sl),  Tewum  by,  in 
\/OUnesy  ^igngiigh  law,  is  where  a 
man  marries  a  woman  seized  of  an 
estate  of  Inheritance,  and  has  by  her  Issue 
capable  of  inheriting  her  estate.  In  thla 
case,  on  the  death  of  his  wife  he  holds 
the  lands  fur  his  life,  as  tenant  by 
courtesy. 

Courtesy  Title,  t/tndf^ra!"  'o^r 

given  to  hla  by  popular  consent,  to  which 
be  has  no  valid  claim.  When  a  British 
nobleman  has  several  titles  ii  5s  i^^ual  to 
give  one  of  his  Inferior  titles  to  !»  eldest 
son.  Thus,  the  eldest  son  of  r  Duke 
of  Bedford  Is  Manjuia  of  Tavistock,  and 
the  Duke  of  Bncclench's  eldebl  son  ia 
Earl  of  Dalkeith.  The  younger  sons  of 
noblemen  have  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord 
prefixed  to  their  names,  as  Lord  William 
Leaaos.    In  Seotiaad,  the  eldeat  son  of  a 


IP)' 


Court  Hand 


Cousin 


TlKount  or  baron  has  the  courtesy  tifl» 
of  Master,  as  the  Master  of  Lovat,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Lovat.  ,  ^  , . 
rnnrf  TTanil  the  old  Gothic  or  Saxon 
tiOUniiaua,  hand  or  manner  of 
writing  used  in  records  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  distinguished  from  the  mod- 
ern or  Italian  style. 

f!nTir+  T,APt  ia  English  history  the 
l/OUrTlieei,  criminal  court,  as  the 
court  baron  was  the  civil  court,  of  a 
manor.  The  right  to  hold  it  was  ^'ranted 
by  royal  frandiise  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  In  some  parts  of  England  courUi 
leet  are  still  maintained  in  form,  though 
tbcy  have  ceased  to  have  jurisdiction. 

Court-martial,  «,  ^H^tiryTr'nf  "a'f 
officers,  for  the  trial  of  military  or  naval 
offenses. 

Court  Of  Arbitration,   ISUtt 

The  Hague,  Netherlands,  by  the  Peace 
Convention  of  1899.  Its  membership  now 
includes  distinguished  legal  authorities  of 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 
Since  its  establishment  several  important 
questions  have  been  submitted  to  and  de- 
cided by  it,  possible  hostilities  being  thus 
avoided.     See  Arbitration. 

Court  of  Claims,  f,,^^  „Ya?c^*  ij 

act  of  Congress  in  1855,  has  jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  all  claims  founded 
upon  any  act  of  Congress,  or  on  any  regu- 
lation of  any  executive  department  or 
upon  any  contract,  express,  or  implied, 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States ; 
and  all  claims  referred  to  it  by  either 
house  of  Congress. 
Tati-H- ftf  T.AirA      In     **!«     chivalnc 

ages,  a  court  composed  of  knights,  poets 
and  ladies,  who  discussed  and  gave  deci- 
sions on  subtle  questions  of  love  and  gal- 
lantry. The  first  of  these  courts  was 
probably  established  in  Provence  about 
the  twelfth  century.  They  reached  their 
highest  splendor  in  France,  under  Charles 
VI,  through  the  influence  of  his  consort 
Isabella  of  Bavaria,  whose  court  was 
established  in  1380.  An  attempted  re- 
vival was  made  under  Louis  XIY  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu. 

Court,  Presentation  at,  '  esTt"- 

tion  to  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  of 
persons  socially  entitled  to  that  distinc- 
tion. It  takes  place  either  at  St.  James' 
Palace  or  Buckingham  Palace.  The  days 
of  presentation  are  announced  some  time; 
beforehand. 

fftTirfrai  (kOr-trS;  Flemish,  Kortrpk), 
tiOUrirai  ^  fortified  town,  Belgium, 
26  miles  south  of  Bruges,   on  the   Lys. 


Here,  in  1302,  the  'battle  of  spurs'  be- 
tween   the    French    and    Flemings,   took 
place.    It  is  well  built,  and  contains  many 
handsome  streets.    Pop.  34,564. 
rAnain    (ktt-za?),    ViCTOB,    a    French 
uuusiu    philosopher  and  writer,  found- 
er   of    the    so-called    Eclectic    school    of 
philosophy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1792; 
died  at  Cannes  in  1807.    He  was  educated 
at  the   Lyc6e  Charlemagne,  and  entered 
the  fecole  Normale,  then  newly  Instituted, 
in    1811.      His    mind    was    directed    to- 
wards   philosophy    uiider    Laromiguifere, 
Royer-CoUard,  and  Maine  de  Biran.     In 
1815  Royer-Collard,  returning  to  political 
life,   recommended   Victor  Cousin  as  his 
successor,  and  he  became  depaty-professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne.     He  had 
also     an     appointment     at     the     Lyc^e 
Napoleon,  or  CoUfege   Henri  IV,  and   at 
tlie  fecole  Normale.     In  the  free  discus- 
sions   Iconf^rencea)    which   followed    his 
prelections  he  became,  by  the  influence  his 
eloquence  exercised   c^r  his  pupils,   the 
founder  of  a  school        ich,  while  assum- 
ing    an     eclectical      development,     was 
originally  based  on       j  dogmatic  teaching 
of  the  Scottish  scl      .    In  1817  he  visited 
Germany,   and    1     une   acquainted    with 
the    writings    o'    Kant,    Fichte,    Jacobi 
and  Schelling,  1     whose  opinions  his  own 
were   thenceforth  modified.     He  lost  his 
position    as    public    teacher   on    political 
grounds   in    1822,    and    did    not    resume 
teaching  till  1828,  when  he  shared  with 
(tuizot    and    Villemain    an    unexampled 
popularity,  due  partly  to  political  feeling. 
After    the    July    revolution     (1830)    ho 
entered  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
to   which   he   presented  valuable   reports 
on  the  state  of  public  education  in  Ger- 
many  and   Holland.     In   the   cabinet  of 
Thiers  in  1840  he  accepted  the  office  of 
minister  of  public  instruction,  and  was 
created  a  peer  of  France.     The  revolu- 
tion of  1848  brought  his  public  career  to 
a  close.     The  head   and  founder  of  the 
modern  school  of  eclecticism  in  France, 
he    borrowed    from    many    sources.      His 
eclecticism    was   based    on    the   principle 
that    every    system,    however    erroneous, 
which   has  anywhere  commended  assent, 
contains  some  elements  of  truth,  by  whieli 
its  acceptance  may  be  explained,  and  thnt 
it  is  the  business  of  philosophical  criti- 
cism to  discover  and  combine  these  scat- 
tered   elements    of    truth.      The    follow- 
ing   are    among   his    wovks: — Fragment n 
Philosophiques    (1826)  ;  T"-uveauie  Pra<i- 
menU  Philogophiquea    (     .iS)  ;   Cours  dr 
Pkilosophie    MomU     (      KV-4';  ^  :     Cour* 
de  VHUtoire  de  la  Phii  soph       (1828)  : 
Histoire     de     la     PhilosovH^     a«     dur- 
\uitiime  Siiale  (1829)  :  De  la  Mitaphy- 
tique     d'ArUtote     (1838)  ;     Philosophie 
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ComiiiB 


Covenanters' 


Bcholattiqua  (1840)  ;  Du  Trai,  de  Beau  et 
du  Bien  (1864),  etc. 
nnnaina  (kaxns),  Samuel,  an  English 
l^UUBiUB  engraver,  bom  in  1801;  di*sd 
in  1887.  He  engraved  plates  after  Law- 
rence, Landseer,  Reynolds,  Millais,  Leslie, 
Eastlake,  Ward,  etc.  He  waf  '*<K!ted  a 
Royal  Academician  Engn  vt^r  i;-":  i«?.55, 
and  when  this  class  was  .  .ilished  he  b^- 
came  an  Academician  pro  er. 

Contances  ^  '^'J  *  ' ' ;  •   '  *-''^'^,  *" 

wvu«c»uw«.a  Northern  r  xnce.  defi 
Manche,  on  a  hill  about  4  uii ■«  f  •'^.-n  tie 
sea,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a 
canal.  It  has  a  fine  old  cathedral  crown- 
ing the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands. 
Pop.  (1906)  6089. 

Conthon  (ka-tS?),  Georoeb,  a  noted 
"  French  revolutionist,  was 
bom  in  1756,  and  was  bred  to  the  profes- 
sion of  a  lawyer.  Some  time  after  the 
revolution  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  national  assembly,  and  allying  him- 
self with  Robespierre  aided  and  abetted 
the  latter  in  all  his  atrocities.  On  the 
downfall  of  Robespierre's  party  Couthon 
shared,  along  with  him  and  St.  Just,  in 
the  decree  of  arrest,  and  was  guillotined, 
July  28,  1794. 

Convade  (kS-vad'),  a  singular  custom 
prevalent  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modem  times  among  some  of  the 
primitive  races  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
After  the  birth  of  a  child  the  father  takes 
to^  bed,  and  receives  the  food  and  com- 
pliments usually  given  elsewhere  to  the 
mother.  The  custom  was  observed,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  among  the  Cor- 
sicans;  and  Strabo  notices  it  among  the 
Spanish  Basques,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by 
the  Gascons,  it  is  still  to  some  extent 
practised.  Travelers  from  Marco  Polo 
downwards  have  met  with  a  somewhat 
similar  custom  among  the  Chinese,  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo,  the  negroes,  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  North  and  South 
America,   etc. 

Covenant  (•^o^'^n-ant),  in  law,  an 
agreement  between  two  or 
more  parties  in  writing,  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered,  whereby  they  agree  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  some  specified  act.  In 
theology,  the  promises  of  God  as  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures,  conditional  on  certain 
terms  on  the  part  of  man,  as  obedience, 
repentance,  faith,  etc. 
Covenant  *°  Scotch  history,  the 
»  name  given  to  a  bond  or 
oath  drawn  np  by  the  Scottish  reformers, 
and  signed  in  1557.  and  to  the  similar 
document  or  Confession  of  Faith  drawn 
up  in  1581,  in  which  all  the  errors  of 
popery  were  explicitly  abjured.  The 
letter  was  subscrlDed  by  James  VI  and 
his  council,   and   all  his   subjects  were 
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required  to  attach  their  sabacription  to  it 
It  was  again  subscribed  in  1590  and  1596. 
The  subscription  was  renewed  in  1638, 
and  the  subscribers  engaged  by  oath  to 
maintain  religion  in  the  same  state  as  it 
was  in  1580,  and  to  reject  all  innova- 
tions introduced  since  that  time.  The 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  a 
'lolemn  contract  entered  into  between  the 
jSeneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  commissioners  from  the  English 
Parliament  in  1643,  having  for  its  object 
a  uniformity  of  doctrine,  worship  and 
discipline  throughout  Scotland,  England 
and  Ireland,  according  to  the  word  of 
God  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed 
churches.  In  1662  it  was  abjured  by  act 
of  Parliament,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

f!nvp-nflTit«»rJl  ^^  "  v'en-an-ters),  in 
lyQVenaniers  Scottish  history,  the 
name  given  to  the  party  which  struggled 
for  religious  liberty  from  1037  on  to  the 
revolution ;  but  more  especially  applied  to 
the  insurgents,  who,  after  the  passing  of 
the  act  of  1662  denouncing  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  as  a  seditious  oath 
(see  above  article),  took  up  arms  in  de- 
fense of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government.  The  Presbyterian  ministers 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  bishops 
were  ejected  from  their  parishes  and 
gathered  round  them  crowds  of  their 
people  on  the  hillsides,  or  any  lonely  spot, 
to  attend  their  ministrations.  These 
meetings,  called  '  conventicles,'  were  de- 
nounced as  seditious,  and  to  frequent 
them  or  to  hold  communication  with  those 
frequenting  them  was  forbidden  on  pain 
of  death.  The  unwarrantable  severity 
with  which  the  recusants  were  treated 
provoked  them  to  take  up'  arms  in  de- 
fense of  their  opinions.  The  first  out- 
breaks took  place  in  the  hill  country  on 
the  borders  of  Ayr  and  Lanark  shires. 
Here  at  Drumclog,  a  farm  near  Loudon 
Hill,  a  conventicle  was  attacked  by  a 
body  of  dragoons  under  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  but  were  successful  in  de- 
feating their  assailants  (1679).  The 
murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp  on  Magus 
Moor,  and  this  defeat,  alarmed  the 
government,  which  sent  s  large  body  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  to  put  down  the  insurgents, 
who  had  increased  in  num'ber  rapidly. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
where  the  Convenanters  were  totally  de- 
feated (June  22,  1679).  In  consequence 
of  the  rebellious  protest  called  the 
Sanquhar  Declaration,  put  forth  in  16S0 
by  Cameron,  Cargill  and  others,  as  repre- 
senting the  more  irreconcilable  of  the 
Covenanters  (known  as  Cameronians) , 
and  a  subsequent  prodamation  in  168^ 


Covent  Oarden 


Cowl)ane 


the  government  proceeded  to  more  seyere 
measurea.  An  oath  ■waa  now  required  of 
all  who  would  free  themaelves  of  suBpicion 
of  complicity  with  the  Covenanters;  and 
the  dragoons  who  were  sent  out  to  hunt 
down  the  rebels  were  empowered  to  kiU 
iinyone  who  refused  to  take  the  oath. 
IHiring  this  ♦killing  time,*  as  it  waa 
called,  the  sufferings  of  the  Covenanters 
were  extreme;  but  notwithstanding  the 
great  numbers  who  were  put  to  death, 
their  fanatic  spirit  seemed  only  to  grow 
stronger.  Even  after  the  accession  of 
WUliam  some  of  the  extreme  Covenanters 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  owing  to  his 
acceptance  of  episcopacy  in  England,  ana 
formed  the  earliest  dissenting  sect  m 
Scotland.  See  Cameron  {Rtchard),  and 
Reformed  Presbyterians.  ^u  ^   • 

Covcnt  Garden  '^^ZnTVartli'^ 

market  place  in  Ix)ndon,  which  formerly 
consisted  of  the  garden  belon^ng  to  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster.  In 
1831  the  present  market  buildings  were 
erected  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  ground.— CovBNT  Gabdbn 
Theateb  sprang  out  of  one  in  Liincoln  s- 
Inn-Flelds,  through  a  patent  granted  to 
Sir  W.  Davenant  in  IGtS.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  of  Kemble,  Sia- 
dons,  Macready,  etc.  •♦„  „« 

PnvikTifrv  (kuv'en-tri),  a  city  of 
l/OVCnwy  England,  county  of  War- 
wick. 85  mUes  northwest  of  London.  It 
was  formerly  surrounded  with  lofty  walls 
and  had  twelve  gates,  and  was  the  see  of 
a  bishop  early  conjoined  with  Liehbeld. 
Parliaments  were  convened  here  by  tlie 
earlier  monarchs  of  England,  several  of 
whom  occasionally  resided  in  the  place. 
Pageants  and  processions  were  celebrated 
in  old  times  with  great  magnificence,  and 
a  remnant  of  these  still  exists  in  the 
processional  show  in  honor  of  Lady 
Godiva.  (See  Oodiva.)  There  are  still 
a  few  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  lined 
with  houses  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  There  are  sev- 
eral fine  churches.  Coventry  is  the  center 
of  the  ribbon  trade,  and  silk-dyeing, 
watchmaking,  and  art  metal  work  are 
staple  lines  of  business.  Pop.  10o,o77. 
r*Av*Titrxr  a  town  of  Kent  Co.,  Rhode 
l/OVeniry,  ig]and.  is  miles  s.  w.  of 
Providence.  It  has  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  etc.    Pop.  5848. 

Cove  of  Cork.   See  Queenstotcn. 

rnviiri1fl.1ft  (kov'er-dSl),  Mn.ES  the 
V»0veruaic  earnest  translator  of  the 
Bible  into  English,  was  bora  in  York- 
■faire  in  1487;  died  in  1568.  He  was 
tducated  at  Cambridge  and  was  ordained 
priMt  in  1514.     He  waa  led  some  years 


afterwards  to  embrace  the  reformed 
doctrines,  and,  having  gone  abroad,  as- 
sisted Tindall  in  his  translation  of  the 
Bible.  In  1535  his  own  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  appeared,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Henry  VIII.  Coverdale  was 
almoner  to  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  and 
officiated  at  her  funeral.  In  1551,  durinp 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  but  was  ejected  on  the 
accession  of  Mary,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  After  two  years'  confinement  he 
was  liberated,  and  proceeded  first  to  Den- 
mark, and  subsequently  to  Geneva,  where 
he  was  employed  in  preparing  the  Geneva 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  On  tho 
accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to 
England,  and  held  for  a  short  time  the 
rectory  of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge. 
rnvPTPrl  Wav  (kov'erd  wft),  a  space 
tiOVerea  way  ^f  ground  on  Uie  edge 
of  the  ditch  round  the  works  of  a  fortifi- 
cation between  the  counterscarp  and  the 
glacis,  affording  a  safe  communication 
round  all  the  works. 

rAiTAT+TirA  (kov'6r-tQr),  a  legal  term 
t»OVerinre  'applied  to  the  position  of 
a  woman  during  marriage,  because  she  in 
under  the  cover  or  protection  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Covilha  Cto-vil'yA)*  *  town  of  Portu- 
vuviiiio.  gal,  province  of  Beira.  on  the 
s.  E.  slope  of  the  Serra  da  Estrella. 
In  the  neighborhood  there  are  noted 
sulphurous  baths.  Pop.  15,469. 
floviTlPi-on  (kuv'lng-tun),  a  city  of 
V/OVin^UU  Kentucky,  on  the  s.  bank 
of  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati, 
of  which  it  is  virtually  a  suburb,  be- 
ing closely  connected  by  means  of  bridges 
and  ferries.  It  has  a  large  general  tra-lo 
and  manufacturing  business,  its  indus- 
tries including  many  cigar  and  tobacco 
factories,  wagon  works,  glass  works,  etc. 
Pop.  53,!'70. 

Cow  (I'ou^,  the  general  term  applied 
to  the  females  of  the  genus  Bos 
or  ox,  the  most  valuable  to  man  of  all  tht> 
ruminating  animals.  Among  the  best 
breeds  of  dairy  cows  in  the  United  State* 
are  the  Dutch  Belted,  Ilolstein,  Jersey, 
Guernsey.  Shorthorn.  Ayrshire,  Devon 
and  some  breeds  of  Durham.  The  Jersey. 
Guernsey,  and  Shorthorn  are  valued  as 
dairy  cows,  while  the  Holstein,  though  nn 
enormous  milk  producer,  from  its  largo 
size  is  classed  among  the  beef-produciug 
breeds  as  the  Durham.  See  Ox. 
Paw'Kqtia  (kou-b.anK  or  water-heui- 
ViUWUituc  ,Qj.,j  VicUta  rir6sa,  a  per- 
ennial, umbelliferous,  aquatic  plant,  pro- 
ducing an  erect,  hollow,  much-branched, 
striated  stem,  3  or  4  foet  high,  with  dis- 
sected leaves.    It  is  highly  poisonous. 


Cowberry 


Cow-parsnip 


rtniirliA'mr  the  Vaccinium  THU  ideea, 
vuwucrry,  ^^^    ^^^    whortleberry,    a 

procumbent  shrub  i  biKh  moorlands  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  North  America.  It 
has  evergreen,  box-like  leaves,  and  pro- 
duces a  red  acid  berry  used  for  jellies  and 
preserves.  Named  cowberry  because  in 
parts  of  Scotland  the  berries  are  used  to 
thicken  milk  by  being  rubbed  on  the 
inside  of  mllk-pails. 

CowbovS  ^  ^^'^™  ^''^^  ^^^  during 
""J'  '  the  American  Revolution, 
applied  to  a  band  of  Tories  who  infested 
the  neutral  ground  of  Westchester  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  stealing  cattle  from  both 
parties  and  doing  other  mischief.  It  has 
been  used  of  recent  years  to  designate 
the  skilled  horsemen  who  have  charge  of 
the  cattle  on  the  great  ranges  of  the  West. 
Many  of  them  enlisted  in  the  Rough 
Rider  regiments  of  the  Spanish  war  and 
proved  daring  soldiers. 

L>OW-DUnT,m^,  3^  American  bird 
about  the  size  of  the  European  sky-lark, 
and  belonging  to  the  family  Sturnidee,  or 
sta  r  1  i  n  g  s.  It 
drops  its  eggs 
into  the  nests  of 
other  birds  to  be 
hatched  by  them, 
but  has  never 
been  known  to 
drop  more  than 
lone  egg  into  the 
■same  nest.  It  is 
'migratory, 
spending  its  win- 
ters regularly  in 
the  lower  parts 
of  North  and 
South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and 
app  earing  in 
Youns  Cow-bunting  fed  by  Pennsyl  V  a  n  1  a 
female  Yellow-throat.  about  the  end 
of  March.  These 
birds  often  frequent  corn  and  rice 
fields  in  company  with  the  red-winged 
troopials,  but  are  more  commonly  found 
accompanying  the  cattle,  feeding  on  seeds, 
worms,  etc. 

CowdeeS.    Same  as  Kauri  (resin). 

rinixrAll    (kon'el),    an    English    jurist, 
vuweii   jj^j.^   jjj  1554.   ^.g^  jjj   iQii 

Author  of  a  law  dictionary,  1607,  and 
Institutionea  Juris  Anglicani. 
Cowen  (koi'en),  Frederick  Hymen, 
musical  composer,  bom  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  In  1852.  Among  his 
works  are  Rote  Maiden.  8t,  Ursula  and 
Sleeping  Beauty,  cantatas;  Pauline,  op- 
era; The  Deluge,  oratorio;  and  many 
popular  ■onri. 


CoWM  (kouz),  a  seaport  town  and 
watering  place  in  Hampshire, 
England,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Medina.  It  is  well  known  as  a  yachting 
port.  Pop.  9635. — East  Cowxs,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  connected 
with  it  by  a  steam  ferry  and  floating 
bnage.    Pop.  4660. 

CoWgraSS.   See  Cowpea, 

Cnxxn^nh  or  Oowhaoe  (kou'ich,  kou'- 
VO WllbU,    ^  .  j^. J, J   jfc  i  tr  a  n  0  fc ) ,  the 

hairs  of  the  pods  of  leguminous  plants, 
genus  Mucuna,  natives  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  The  pod  is  covered  with 
a  thick  coating  of  short,  stiff,  brittle, 
brown  hairs,  the  points  of  which  are  finely 
serrated.  They  ea"'ly  penetrate  the  skin, 
and  produce  an  intolerable  itching.  They 
are  employed  medicinally  (being  taken  in 
honey  or  sjrup)  as  a  mechanical  vermi- 
fuge. 

Cnwl^v  (kouli),  Abraham,  an  Eng- 
vowicjr  lish  poet  of  graat  celebrity  in 
his  day,  was  bom  at  London  in  1618 ;  died 
in  1667.  He  published  his  first  volume. 
Poetic  Blossoms,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1636,  but  was  ejected  as  a  royalist  in 
1643,  and  removed  to  St.  Joi^n's  College, 
Oxford.  He  engaged  actively  ;  the  royal 
cause^  and  when  the  queen  a  obliged 
to  quit  England,  Cowley  accompanied  her. 
He  was  absent  from  his  native  country 
nearly  ten  years,  and  it  was  principally 
through  him  that  the  corresnondence  was 
maintained  between  the  ^i^g  and  aneen. 
On  the  restoration  he  r<  urned  witn  the 
other  royalists,  and  obtained  the  lease  of 
a  farm  at  Chertsey,  held  under  the  queen, 
by  which  his  income  was  about  £300  per 
annum.  Cowley's  poems  have  failed  to 
maintain  their  ancient  popularity,  but  he 
still  holds  a  high  position  as  a  prose 
writer  and  as  an  essayist.  He  took  a 
considerable  interest  in  science,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society. 
His  chief  works  are:  Love's  Riddle,  a 
pastoral  comedy;  Davideis,  a  scriptural 
epic;  Naufragium  Joculare;  The  Mis- 
tress, a  collection  of  love  verses; 
Pindarique  Odes,  Liber  Plantarutn,  etc. 
(In'nrlnn'n  (koulOn),  Kowloon,  or 
\yOW100a  kaulttn,  a  peninsula  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  directly 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Hong-Kong,  to 
which  crown  colony  it  belongs. 

CoW-Darsnlo.  "°  nmbelliferons  plant, 
■wwi»  ^«><»*u^y  jrenns  Heracleum.  one 

species  of  which,  B.  Bphondylium.  found 
in  moist  woods  and  meadows  in  England, 
grows  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  and 
is  nsed  to  feed  to  pigs.  Siberian  cow- 
pamiip  {H.  ffigontBum)  is  grown  in  gar* 


Gowpea 


Cow-treet 


dens  and  Bhrubberies,  reaching  the  height  due  to  the  ragfestion  of  La'  ^<'*$^ 
of  10  or  12  feet.  H.  lanatum  is  a  common  The  translation  of  Homer,  be^  .n  1784, 
United  States  species.  occupied  him  for  the  next  six  ^ears,  and 

rnrtmixa  CowGBASS,  TtifoUum  me.  wfca  published  ^n  1701.  He  removed  dur- 
\^OWpea>|  giftm,  a  variety  of  clover  ing  its  progress,  in  1786,  from  Olney  to 
cultivated  in  England  and  some  parts  of  Weston.  In  the  beginning  of  1704  he  was 
the  United  States  for  the  same  purpose  again  attacked  with  madness,  which  was 
as  the  common  red  clover  (5P.  pratente).  aggravated  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Unwin 
OMrmtxT'  (k»'p«r  or  kou'p^r),  William,  in  1706.  The  revisai  of  hie  Homer,  and 
tiOWper  ^^  English  poet,  born  at  the  composition  of  some  short  pieces, 
BerkhampBtead  in  1731 ;  died  at  East  occupied  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He 
Dereham  in  Norfolk,  in  1800.  He  was  is  considered  among  the  best  of  English 
the  son  of  a  clergyman ;  lost  his  mother  at  descriptive  poets,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
the  age  of  six,  and  was,  when  ten  years  easy  and  elegant  of  letter-writers, 
of  age,  removed  from  a  country  school  to  COWBOX.  ^^'^  vaccine  disease  which 
that  of  Westminster,  which  he  left  at  ^^  i""**  appears  on  the  teats  of  the 
eishteen  with  a  fair  reputation  for  classi-  cow,  in  the  form  of  vesicles  of  a  blue 
cal  learning  and  a  horror  of  the  school  color,  approaching  to  liviJ.  These  vesicles 
discinline  which  he  afterwards  expressed  are  elevated  at  the  margin  and  depressed 
in  his  Tirocinium.  He  was  then  appren-  at  the  center ;  they  are  surrounded  with 
ticed  for  three  years  to  a  solicitor,  where  inflammation  and  contain  a  limpid  fluid, 
he  had  for  a  fellow  clerk  Mr.,  afterwards  This  fluid  or  virus  is  capable  of  corn- 
Lord  Thurlow.  At  the  expiration  of  his  municating  genuine  cowpox  to  the  human 
anprenticeship  he  took  chambers  in  the  subject,  and  of  protecting  against  small- 
Middle  Temple,  and  in  1754  was  called  to  pox  either  completely  or,  at  least,  against 
the  bar.  The  interest  of  his  family  pro-  the  virulent  form  of  the  disease.  See 
cured  for  hia  the  post  of  clerk  to   the   Vaccination. 

House  of      ;rd8;  but  having  to  appear  Cowrie-pine  (kou'ri).     See  Kauri. 
for  examinurion  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  .       ,    „  „ 

his  nervousness  was  such  that  on  the  Cowne-Shcll,  "-i.  IP^Hi.  *^"*^™P*^°"" 
very  day  appointed  for  the  examination  ^""**«*  ""**">  shell,  the  Oyprcea 
he  resicaed  the  office,  and  soon  after  be-  mon^ta,  used  for  com  in  some  parts  of 
came  insane  From  December,  1763,  to  Africa  and  in  many  parts  of  Southern 
June  1765.  he  remained  under  the  care  Asia.  The  beauty  of  the  cowrie-shells 
of  Dr  Cotton  at  St.  Albans.  The  skill  has  procured  them  a  place  among  oma- 
and  humanity  of  that  gentleman  restored  ments,  and  they  have  been  in  demand 
him  to  health,  and  he  retired  to  Hunting-  among  civilized  and  uncivilized  nations 
don  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  since  prehistoric  times.  The  shells  used  as 
the 'Rev  Mr  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  whose  currency  occur  principally  in  the  Philip- 
kindness*  particularly  that  of  the  latter,  pine  Islands.  They  vary  in  value  in 
seemed  to  have  the  most  soothing  and  different  localities.  In  India  6000  to 
beneficial  influence  on  him.  On  the  death  7000  are  equal  to  a  rupee,  while  in  the 
of  Mr.  Unwin,  In  1767,  he  removed  with  iJ?tenor  of  Africa  200  are  worth  16c. 
Mrs  Unwin  to  Olney,  the  residence  of  The  name  is  also  given  to  other  sheUs 
the  Rev.  John  Newton,  who  also  became  of  the  genus  (;i/i)r(BO. 
an  intimate  friend  and  exercised  a  power-  CowsllB  ("O'^slip),  the_  popular  name 
ful  influence  over  his  mind  and  conduct,  y"  .*'  of  several  varieties  of  Prim- 
Newton  had  resolved  on  publishing  a  ula  verts,  order  Pnmulaceffi,  a  fragrant 
volume  of  hymns,  and  secured  the  co-  and  pretty  wildflower  found  in  pastures 
operation  of  Cowper  in  composing  them,  and  meadows.  It  has  umbels  of  small, 
but  before  their  publication  in  1776  he  buff-yellow,  scented  flowers  on  short  ped- 
had  been  again  attacked  by  his  constitu-  icels.  Its  flowers  possess  sedative  prop- 
tional  malady,  by  which,  for  ten  years  erties,  and  have  been  used  as  an  anodyne, 
from  1773,  his  mind,  with  occasional  in-  a  sort  of  wine  being  prepared  from  them. 
tervals  ,of  recovery,  was  continually  GoW-treeS,  ?  °"™®  °'  TOrious  trees 
clouded.  In  1776,  by  Mrs.  Unwin's  ad-  ^"j^  ";'''»  having  an  abundance  of 
vice  he  commenced  a  poem  on  the  Prog-  milky  juice,  especially  Broatmum  Oalac- 
re$a  of  Error,  which  he  followed  by  todendron,  a  South  American  tree,  order 
three  other  poems.  Truth,  Table  Talk  ArtocarpaceK  (breadfruit),  which,  when 
and  Expostulation;  these  with  several  wounded,  yields  a  rich,  milky,  nutntiois 
othera  were  publish^  in  a  volume  in  1782.  juice  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  it 
Another  female  friend,  Lady  Austen,  sug-  an  important  article  of  food.  This  fluid 
Kerted  the  Task,  which,  together  with  resembles  in  appearimce  and  quality  the 
K^dmim.  formed  a  se^^nd  volume  in  mUk  of  the  cow.  The  tree  fs  common 
ITSS^  The  History  of  John  Gilpin  U  also  in  Venetuela,  growing  to  the  height  of 
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100  feet.  mi6  leaves  ar>>  leathery,  aboat 
1  foot  lone,  and  3  or  4  inches  broad.  In 
British  Gaiana  the  name  is  given  to 
the  Uya-hya  (TabermasmonvUna  utilit), 
a  large,  much-branched  tree  belonging  to 
the  Apocynaces;  in  the  country  of  the 
Rio  Negro  to  Collophdra,  a  tree  of  the 
same  family ;  and  in  Par&  to  a  species 
of  Mim&iopa. 

Cox  ^-^viD,  an  English  landscape 
*  painter,  born  in  1783,  in  Birming- 
ham ;  died  at  Harborne  near  Birming- 
ham, in  1859.  He  was  for  several  years 
eng{%ed  as  scene-painter  for  various 
provincial  and  London  theatres,  and  dur- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  his  early 
life  he  had  to  teach  his  art  for  a  sub- 
sistence. After  residing  in  London,  Here- 
ford, etc.,  he  returned  to  Birmingham  in 
1841.  His  works  are  chiefly  of  English 
landscape,  and  in  water-colors,  a  depart- 
ment which  constituted  his  peculiar  jorte. 
His  pictures  are  now  very  highly  valued. 
In  later  life  he  painted  a  great  deal  in  oil. 
He  published  a  work  on  Landscape  Paint- 
ing and  Effect  in  Water-colorg. 
Cox.  ^^*  George  W.,  an  English 
■^  writer,  born  in  1827 ;  hold  some 
curacies  in  Devonshire,  and  afterwards 
became  vicar  of  Bekesborne,  Kent,  and 
Scrayingham,  York.  He  published  works 
on  Greek  history,  the  Mythology  of  the 
Aryan  Nations,  etc.  Died  in  1902. 
Cmr  Kenton,  figure  painter,  born  at 
^"*»  Warren,  Ohio,  in  1856.  He  be- 
came noted  as  an  illustrato''  'mt  gradu- 
ally devoted  himself  to  muis'  painting. 
Examples  of  his  work  are  found  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Iowa  State 
Capitol,  the  Minnesota  State  Capitol,  etc. 
He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  art  maga- 
zines and  has  written  several  critical 
works.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  in  1903. 
Cmr  Palmeb,  artist,  was  born  at 
^"■^  Granby,  Canada,  in  1840.  He 
lived  in  San  Francisco,  1863-75,  after- 
wards in  New  York.  He  wrote  the 
Brotpnie  Books,  with  their  humorous 
illustrations.  How  Columbus  Found  Am- 
erica, Queer  People  icith  Paws  and 
Claws,  etc. 

Gozie  (kok'sS),  or  CoxciE,  Michel  J. 
VAN,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom 
about  1500 ;  died  in  1592.  He  traveled  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  several  years, 
attracted  by  the  works  of  Raphael.  Here 
he  executed  several  paintings  in  fresco 
and  many  other  pieces.  For  Philip  II 
of  Spain  he  executed  an  admirable  copy 
of  Van  Eyck's  altar-piece  at  Ghent. 
Coyote  (koi-*t.  koi-O'ta),  the  American 
*  y*  prairie-wolf  (Coma  ochrdpus 
or  Lyotsous  latrans).  It  is  native  to  the 
plains  west  of   th«   Miaassippi,   and  in 


a  small  spedes,  though  condderebly  larg- 
er than  the  fox.  It  is  found  as  far  ■oath 
as  Costa  Rica. 

rinimAl  (kw&-pel),  NocL,  a  French 
^"yP**  painter,  born  in  1628  or  1620; 
died  in  li07,  at  Paris.  He  adorned  the 
old  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  and  painted 
some  fine  pictures  for  the  council  hall 
of  Versailles. — His  son  Antoipb  (1661- 
1721)  was  highly  distinguished  both  as  a 
painter  and  an  engraver. 
Covnoil  CoTPU  (koi'pO),  the  native 
vivjr^vu,)  nanjg  of  g  South  American 
rodent  mammal,  the  Myopot&mus  coypus, 
about  the  size  of  and  considerably  re- 
sembling a  beaver.  Its  limbs  are  short, 
ics  tail  in  part  bare  and  scaly,  and  it 
swims  with  great  ease,  its  hind  feet 
being  webbed.  It  inhabits  burrows  by 
the  banks  of  streams.  It  is  valued  for 
its  fur  (called  nutria  fur).  Length  when 
full  grown,  about  2  feet  6  inches. 
CovaevnT  (kw&s-v6),  Antoine,  a 
VUyscvuJL  French  sculptor,  bom  in 
1640;  died  in  1720.  Among  his  best 
works  are  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV :  a  statue  of  Cardinal  Mazarin ;  the 
tomb  of  Cfolbert ;  the  group  of  Castor  and 
Pollux;  the  Sitting  Venus;  Nymph  of 
the  Shell;  Hamadryad ;  Faun  with  tha 
Flute;  and  Pegasus  and  Mercury. 
Co71Tmpl  (ko-su  mel'),  an  island  in  the 
VU^iUlucl  Caribbean  Sea,  off  the  coast 
of  Yucatan. 

COZZPTIS  (kuz'enz),  Fredebick  Swabt- 
vu/.£icii»  ^.^^^  author,  born  in  New 
York  in  1778;  died  in  1869.  He  is  es- 
pecially known  for  his  Sparrotograss 
Papers,  and  wrote  other  wo»8  in  prose 
and  verse. 

Crab  *  popular  name  for  all  the  ten- 
*  footed,  short-tailed  crustaceans 
constituting  the  suborder  Brachyura,  or- 
der Decapoda,  comprising  many  genera, 
distinguished  from  the  lobster  and  other 
macrurous  or  long-tailed  decapods  bj  the 
shortness  of  their  tall,  which  is  folded 
under  the  body.  The  head  and  breast  are 
united,  forming  the  cephalothorax,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  a  strong  cara- 
pace. The  mouth  has  several  pairs  of 
strong  jaws,  in  addition  to  which  the 
stomach  has  its  internal  surface  studded 
with  hard  projections  for  the  purpose  of 
grinding  the  food.  The  stomach  is  popu- 
larly called  the  'sand-bag';  a  little  be- 
hind it  is  the  heart,  which  propels  a  colcr- 
less  lymph  (the  blood)  to  the  gills  ('dead 
man's  fingers').  The  liver  is  the  soft, 
rich,  fellow  substance  usually  called  the 
fat  of  the  crab.  Crabs  '  molt,'  or  throw 
off  their  calcareous  covering,  periodically. 
The  first  pair  of  limbs  is  not  used  for 
locomotion,  but  is  fumisbed  with  strong 
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CiaoUia 


clawa  or  pindhero.  The  «7m  an  oom« 
poand,  with  hexafonal  fac«ta,  and  an 
podonculated,  elongated  and  movabU. 
Like  moat  individaalf  of  the  daw,  they 
«>aRi1y  lose  their  claws,  which  are  aa 
readuy  renewed.  They  generally  live  on 
decaying  animal  matter,  though  others 
lire  on  veretable  subctanees,  as  the  racer- 
crabs  of  the  West  Indies,  which  suck  the 


folk.  In  17B4;  died  at  Trowbridge,  Wilts, 
in  1882.  HaTlng  been  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  he  settled  as  a  surgeoe 
and  apoUiecary  in  his  native  village,  but 
soon  finding  his  practice  insuffldent  to 
afford  him  a  livelihood,  he  resolved,  to  tr.v 
his  fortune  as  litt^reteur  in  London.  He 
obtained  the  friendship  and  assistance  of 
Burke,  published  hia  poem  the  Library, 


Common  Edible  or  Blue  Cnb  {Cancer  paourut). 


juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  Most  inhabit  the 
sea.  others  fresh  water,  and  some  the 
laud,  only  going  to  the  sea  to  spawn.  Of 
the  crabs,  several  species  are  highly  es- 
teemed as  an  article  of  food,  and  the  fish- 
ery constitutes  an  important  trade  on 
many  coasts.  The  common  large  edible 
crab  (Cancer  pagurua)  is  common  on 
our  shores,  and  is  much  sought  after. 
See  also  Hermit-crah,  Land-crab,  Pea- 
crab. 

Crah  a  name  given  to  various 
*'**"'>  machines,  especially  to  a  kind  of 
portable  windlass  or  machine  for  raising 
weights,  etc.  Crabs  are  much  used  in 
building  operations  for  raising  stones  or 
other  weights,  and  Sn  loading  and  dis- 
charging vessels.  ,,        v  « 

rrfl1l.n.1inle  (^F""  Malua),  a  small 
l^rao-appic  ^f^^    ^^^y    g„m.    variety 

of  the  apple;  also  any  sour  or  uncul- 
Hvated  spedes  or  variety.    See  Apple. 
fUoVlMi  (fcrab>,    GiOBOE.    an    Enrilsh 
V**"*'*  poet,  bom  at  Aldborougb,  Buf- 


and  soon  after  entered  the  church,  lie 
was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  tli^ 
Duke  of  Rutland,  and  afterwards  obtained 
ample  preferment.  In  1783  appeared  the 
Village,  which  was  followed  two  years 
afterwards  by  the  Newspaper.  The  Par- 
ish Register  appeared  in  1807.  The  Bor- 
ough appeared  in  1810.  and  was  followed, 
in  1812,  by  Tales  in  Verse,  and  in  ISl'.i 
by  Tales  of  the  Hall.  The  later  years  of 
Crabbe's  life  were  spent  in  the  peaceful 
discharge  of  his  professional  duties  at 
Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire,  a  living  whicb 
he  had  received  in  1814.  His  poems  arc 
all  characterized  by  homely  truthfulness, 
simplidty  and  pathos. 
flrftrTclin  (krak'lin),  a  species  of 
V/raCJUUL  chjnaware  which  is  orna- 
mented by  a  network  of  small  cracks  in 
all  directions.  The  ware  receives  th" 
small  cracks  In  the  kiln,  with  the  effect 
that  the  glaxe  or  enamel  which  Is  after- 
wards applied  appears  to  be  cracked  nii 
over. 


Cracovienue 


Cranaoh 


CrftnoiriATiTiA  ikrA-kd-vi-cn'),     «     fa- 

Ish  peamntry.     The  niUHir  in  written  in 
I  time. 

CraOOW  Ufra'kO),  the  old  capital  of 
Poland  and  residence  of  the 
Polish  kin^,  now  a  fortified  city  of  the 
Auatrian  crownland  of  Gallicia,  is  situ- 
ato«l  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ViHtula,  where 
it  becomes  navigable.  It  waa  for  a  time 
a  republic  (1815-46).  The  cathedral,  a 
fine  old  Gothic  edifi  ' :,  contains  monu- 
ments of  Kosciusko  and  the  Polish  kings. 
The  university  was  founded  in  1364,  but 
gradually  fell  into  a  decay  and  -;«ra8  n-or- 
ganized  in  1817.  It  has  a  library  of 
300,000  volumes.  Pop.  (1910)  150,318. 
During  the  European  war  the  Russian 
forces  swe^t  almost  to  the  gates  of  Cra- 
cow ;  a  furious  battle  took  place  under  its 
walls  in  November,  1914,  which  ended  in 
the  retirement  of  the  Russians. 
Craddock,  Chables  Egbert,  pseudo- 
**    '   nym  of  Mary  N.  Murfree 

Cradle  of  Liberty,  Jj.^^jf  7„  ^^«» 

euil  Hall,  Boston,  from  the  fact  that, 
before  the  Revolution,  the  meetings  of 
patriots  were  held  here. 
CraiF  ^^I'bk)«  i'*^  geology  a  local  name 
*'***o  in  England  for  shelly  deposits  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  usually  of  gravel 
and  sand,  of  the  older  Pliocene  period, 
subdivided  into  three  members — viz.,  the 
Upper  or  Mammaliferoua  Crag,  the  Red 
Crag  and  the  Lower  or  GoralUne  Crag. 


nal  judicature  of  the  country  as  Justice 
depute.  Ho  is  now  chietly  remembered 
by  bis  Treatite  on  Feudal  Law. 
fSmilr  (I'rak),  Dinah  Mabia,  an  Eng- 
vrai&  )ig,,  novelist,  bom  at  Stoke- 
npon-Trent  in  1826,  her  father's  name 
being  Mulock.  She  became  the  wife  of 
George  Lillie  Craik  (a  nephew  of  the 
subject  of  next  article)  in  1865.  She 
published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the 
title  of  Thirty  Yeart;  mnny  assays  and 

Capers  on  ethical  and  domestic  subjects; 
ooks  for  yourxg  people,  and  about 
t  A'enty-four  novels,  the  best  of  which  are : 
John  Halifax,  Gentleman;  A  Life  for 
a  Life,  Ayatha't  Hutband  and  The 
Woman'»  Kingdom.  She  died  in  1887. 
Craik  CtIiiobqe  Ln.T.Tit,  a  misceUane- 
vrxohUk,  jjjjg  writer,  who  was  bom  in 
Fifeshire  in  1799,  and  died  at  Belfast, 
June  25,  1866.  He  was  an  extensive 
contributor  to  the  Penny  Cyclonadia  in 
the  departments  of  history  and  biogra- 
phy. His  first  independent  work  of 
any  importance  was  his  Purauit  of 
Knowledge  under  Difficulties  (1830-31). 
Other  works  were:  Romance  of  the  Peer- 
age; fipenaer  and  hia  Poetry;  History  of 

"id. 


Littrature  and  Learning  in  England, 
aftLfwards  recast  into  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  the  English  Lan^ 
ffiiage;  History  of  English  Commerce; 
English  of  Shakespere;  Bacon,  his  Writ- 
ings and  Philosophy;  etc.  In  1849  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  an 

^    -  .  _    ..     ^  fr.    -     appointment  which  he  held  till  his  death. 

Crae  and  Tail,  P**^*"  ,  ^^°  ^•*^'  Crail  (^^&^)^  a  royal  and  parliament- 
V.^-  "    *.  »i»    geology   a   nanae  vittiA    ^^y  ^^^^j^  ^^^  seaport  of  Scot- 

land, in  Fifeshire.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
burgh,  and  has  remains  of  a  priory  col- 
lege arl  ruins  of  an  old  castle  once  a 
royal  residence.     Pop.  1145. 

Crake.     See  Corncrake. 


applied  to  a  hill  formation  common  in 
Britain,  in  which  a  bold  and  precipitous 
front  is  presented  to  the  west  or  north- 
west, while  the  opposite  side  is  formed 
of  a  sloping  declivity.  The  rock  on  which 
Edinburgh  Castle  stands,  with  its  'tail' 
gradually  sloping  down  to  Holyrood, 
presents  a  fine  example.  This  phenome- 
non is  due  probably  to  the  currents  of 
the  '  drift '  or  glacial  epoch. 
CraiiP  (•"■ag),  John,  a  Scottish  re- 
ft former,  born  in  1512;  died  in 
1600.  He  became  Knox's  colleague  in 
Edinburgh,  refused  to  publish  the  banns 
between  Mary  and  Bothwell,  assisted  in 
drawing  up  the  Second  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, and  compiled  the  National  Cove- 
nant signed  by  the  king  in  1580. 
CraifiT  ^™  Thomas,  a  Scottish  writer 
ft*  on  jurisprudence,  was  probably 
bora  in  the  year  1538 ;  died  in  160S.  H© 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  afterwards  repaired  to 
France,  where  he  studied  civil  and  canon 
law.  He  returned  about  the  year  1561, 
and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  orimi* 


rironiTtA  <^  genus  of  cruciferous 
uramuv,  plants,  natives  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  They  are  perennial  herbs, 
with  stout,  branched  stems  and  broad 
leaves.  One  species,  C.  maritima,  knowu 
as  seakale,  is  a  native  of  the  sandy  and 
shingly  coasts  of  Britain. 
Cramil  (^>^f^i°P^>  a-  variety  of  spasm, 
vxaou^  or  sudden,  involuntary  and 
painfnl  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  mnn- 
cles.  It  is  usually  caused  by  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  as  in  bathing, 
exp  dure  to  cold,  over-exertion  of  the 
muscles,  rheumatism  or  the  bringing  into 
action  of  muscles  unaccustomed  to  exer- 
cise. See  also  Writer's  Cramp. 
Cranach.  Kbanach  (kri'ni*),  Ltt- 
vAAunvu,  CAa,  a  German  painter 
bom  in  1472  [dM  In  1553.  He  was  pat- 
ronized   by    Frederick    of   Sftxony,    and 


Cranberry 


Oruie-iLy 


trcompanled  him  in  his  pilgrimage  to  featherm  which  can  »>«  ■?{'««'„  «"*,»» 
Jeruaalem.  On  the  commencement  of  pleaaure.  It  inhabita  North  and  west 
the  Reformation  movement  he  became  Africa.  The  demoiselle  crane  (Antnro- 
the  intimate  friend  of  Luther  and  Me-  poide$  virno)  is  so  called  from  the  ele- 
lanchthon,  whose  portraits,  as  token  by  gance  of  ita  form.  U  ia  .ash-gray,  ana 
him,  are  among  the  most  interesting 
memorials  of  the  age.  His  works,  chiefly 
portraits  and  historical  subjects,  are 
numerous  and  much  prized. — His  son 
LucAB  (died  1583)  also  gained  great  dis- 
tinction as  a  painter.  ,  , 
Cranhftrrv    (kran'b*r-I),     the     fruit 

nat.  order  Vacciniacea  (whortleberries), 
a  native  of  Europe,  North  Asia  and 
North  America.  It  is  also  called  i/o»»- 
berry  or  Moorberry,  as  it  grows  only  on 
peatoogs  or  swampy  land,  usually  among 
masses  of  sphagnum.  The  berry,  when 
ripe,  ia  globose  and  dark  red,  and  a 
litUe  more  than  %  inch  in  diameter. 
These  berries  form  a  sauce  of  exquisite 
flavor,    and    are    used    for    tarts.      The  Crowned  Crane  (fiaUariea  patonlna). 

American  cranberry,  a  native  of  Canada  the  head  is  adorned  with  two  tufts  of 
and  the  United  States  is  the  O.  macro-  feathers  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  th«' 
carpiM.  It  has  larger  berries  than  the  ear-coverts.  Its  habitat  is  Africa  and 
European  speoies,  and  is  extensively  cul-  the  south  of  Europe.  Amuug  Nortli 
tivated  in  some  localities.  Vaccinium  American  species  are  the  whooping  cranes 
Vitia  idcea,  the  cowberry,  is  often  called  (O.  Americana),  a  larger  species  than 
the  cranberry  in  Scotland.  the    common    crane,    and    the    brown   ov 

P'Toiiltmnt    (kran'bruk),    a    small  sand-hill  crane  (O.  CanadensU) . 
vmuuiuuA.    ^o^j,  of  England,  County  fj-one      a  hoisting  appliance  which  in 
Kent,  40  miles  8.  E.  of  Tendon,   where  wAaiic,     j^^  various  forms  is  capable  of 
the  first  woolen  manufactory  in  England  both  lifting  a  load  and  transporting  it  lat 
was  established  by  the  Flemings  in  the  erally.     The  most  widely  applied  type  of 
reign  of  Edward  III.     Pop.  13,089.  crane    is    the    overhead    traveling    crane, 

Pro  Tie  (krftn),  the  common  name  of  known  also  as  bridge  crane.  In  large 
via.u.c  birds  of  the  genus  Orua,  order  shops,  where  heavy  loads  are  frequent,  a 
Grallse,  or  Gral'atores.  They  are  gonor-  lifting  capacity  of  over  100  tons  is  com- 
ally  of  considerable  size,  and  remarkable  mon. — Jib  cranes  are  of  cantilever  con- 
fer their  long  necks  and  stilt-like  legs,  struction,  and  are  used  for  hoisting  pur- 
which   emineutly  fit   them   for   living   in  poses  in  yards. 

marshes  iiud  situations  subject  to  inun-  ri-Q««  Stephen,  author,  bom  at  New- 
dationi?,  where  they  usually  seek  their  viauc,  ^^^^  ^^^  Jersey,  in  1870;  died 
food.  This  is  partly  of  vegetable  mat-  in  1900.  His  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  a 
ter,  but  they  also  devour  insects,  worms,  romance  of  the  Civil  war,  attracted  wide 
frogs,  lizards,  reptiles,  small  fish  and  attention  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
the  spawn  of  various  aquatic  animals,  jjg  was  a  correspondent  in  the  Grsco- 
They  build  their  nests  among  bushes  or  Turkish  and  Spanish-American  wars, 
upon  tussocks  in  marshes,  and  lay  but  fi-QYiA  Walteb,  English  artist,  was 
two  eggs.  Cranes  annually  migrate  to  vina*c,  j^^^^  jjj  Liverpool,  1845;  died 
distant  regions,  and  perform  voyages  as-  March  15,  1915.  He  was  associated  with 
tonishing  for  their  great  length.  The  William  Morris  in  the  movement  to  bring 
common  crane  (Orua  cinerea)  has  the  about  a  revival  of  the  decorative  arts  and 
general  plumage  ash-gray,  the  throat  crafts  in  England.  Among  his  works  are 
black,  the  rump  ornamented  with  long,  y^e  Bridge  of  Life,  The  Chariots  of  the 
stiff  and  curled  feathers,  the  head  with  Hours,  Later  Summer.  He  illustrated 
bristly  feathers ;  legs  black ;  length  about  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  and  Shepherd's 
4  feet.  It  inhabits  Europe,  Asia  and  Calendar  and  several  of  Shakespeare's 
the  north  of  Africa.  The  crowned  crane  plays.  Some  of  his  designs  for  tapestry 
(ir.  pavonina,  or  Balearica  pavonlna)  are  notahle,  among  them  The  Qooae  Oxrl. 
has  the  general  plumage  bluish  ash-gray,  The  Albert  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of 
the  tail  and  primary  quills  black,  the  Arto  was  awarded  to  him  in  1904. 
wing-coverts  pure  white;  the  head  is  (J^jLe-fly.  /*jj  f *"*"*.  **<  two-winded 
tiowned  with  a  toft  of  deader  yellow  ^*»"«'  "J»  (dipterous)    insecto    (Tip- 


Cimne'i-bill 


Cranmer 


«(•),  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  Ilenrr  VIII:  born  at  Aaiockton,  Notta, 
lega.  Tipula  oleraoia  is  the  weU-knowa  in  1489 ;  executed  by  burning  at  Ox- 
Daddylong-lega,  whose  larva  is  very  ford  in  1586.  He  entered  ••  »  atodent  of 
destructive  to  the  rooU  of  grain  crops,  Jesus  College.  Cambridge,  In  lOOB.  too* 
etc.  the  degree  of  M.A..   obtained  a  fellow- 

r-povi*'a.1ii11  tbe  typical  genus  of  ship,  and  in  1523  was  chosen  reader  of 
xjinvx  B-uxU)  ^jj^  order  Oeraniacee.  theological  lectures  in  his  college,  and 
Many  species  are  American  plants;  examiner  of  candidates  for  degrees  in 
some  are  mere  weeds,  others  extremely  divinity.  An  opinion  which  he  gave  on 
showy.     See  Geranium.  the  question  of  Henry  VIII  s  proposed 

P'rancyaTiArM  (kran'ga-nOr),  a  town  divorce  from  Catharine  brougnt  him 
vraugHUUXC  j^  Ilindustan,  presl-  under  the  favorable  notice  of  the  king, 
denoy  of  Madras,  state  of  Cochin,  on  the  Cranmer  was  called  to  court,  made  a 
Malabar  coast.  Pop.  9475.  It  is  the  king's  chaplain,  and  commanded  to  write 
traditional  field  of  St.  Thomas'  labors  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  divorce, 
in  India.  Jews  have  been  settled  here  In  1530  he  was  sent  abroad  with  others 
since  the  fourth  century;  and  it  is  cer-  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  divines  and 
tain  the  Syrian  church  was  esUblished  canonists  of  France,  Italy  and  Ger- 
before  the  ninth.  many,  on  the  validity  of  the  kings  mar- 

CrtLninlntnr  (kr»-nl-ol'6-gi),  the  sci-  riage.  At  Rome  he  presented  his  treat- 
vraniUiOgy  ^npe  which  investigates  ise  to  the  pope,  but  his  mission  was 
the  structure  and  capacity  of  the  skull  fruitless.  In  January,  1633,  he  was  ap- 
in  various  animals.  It  is  sometimes  also  pointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  8<x)-\ 
used  as  synonymous  with  phrenology,  after  he  set  the  papal  authority  at  de 
See  Phrenoloav.  fiance  by  pronouncing  sentences  of  divorct 

ru.nvt'iTi'ni     /  -K'^t \       o„„    V1...11        between  Henry  and  Catharine,  and  eon- 

Cranium     (crani-um).     See  Skull.       firuiing  the  king's  marriage  with   Annfr 

PwiTilr  «o  iro"  ti^^s  '"''*h  ^^^  ^^'^  Boleyn.  The  pope  threatened  excommu 
V/ruii&y  |„.„j.  liijg  an  elbow,  serving  nication,  and  an  act  of  Parliament  wat 
as  a  handle  for  communicating  circular  immediately  passed  for  abolishing  th« 
motion ;  as.  the  crank  of  a  grindstone ;  pope's  supremacy,  and  declaring  the  king 
or  for  changing  circular  into  longitudi-  chief  head  of  the  Church  of  England, 
nal  motion,  as  in  some  sawmills,  or  The  archbiphop  zealously  promoted  the 
longitudinal  into  circular  motion,  as  in  cause  of  the  Reformation;  and  through 
a  steam  engine.     The  single  crank    (1)    his  means  (be  Bible  was  translated  and 

read  in  churches,  and  monastic  institu- 
ASN I  tions    were    vigorously    suppressed.      In 

fjfl  1536  he  pandered  to  Henry^s  passions  by 

'^'^^  promoting  the  divorce  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

This  and  other  services  secured  him  in 
the  king's  favor,  who  appointed  him  by 
will  one  of  the  council  of  regency  to 
Edward  VI.  By  his  instrumentality  the 
liturgy  was  drawn  up  and  established  by 
act  of  Parliament,  and  articles  of  relig- 
ion were  compiled,  the  validity  of 
I,  Single  Crank.  2,  Double  Crsnk.  3.  Bell  which  was  enforced  by  royal  authority. 
Crank.  .      and  for  which  infallibility  was  claimed, 

can  only  be  used  on  the  end  of  an  axis.  The  exclusion  of  the  Princess  Mary  from 
The  double  crank  (2)  is  employed  when  the  crown,  by  the  vrill  of  her  brother, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  axis  should  be  ^^s  a  measure  in  which  Cranmer  joined 
extended  on  both  sides  of  the  point  at  the  partisans  of  I>ady  Jane  Grey,  ap- 
which  the  reciprocating  motion  is  ap-  parently  in  opposition  to  his  own  judg- 
plied.  An  exemplification  of  this  ar-  ment.  With  others  who  had  been  most 
rangemcnt  is  afforded  by  the  machinery  active  in  Lady  Jane's  favor  he -was  wnt 
of  slearaboats.  The  bellcrank  (3).  so  ^^^  ^jjg  To^gr  on  the  accession  of  Mary. 
called  from  its  being  much  used  in  bell-  jj^  ^^g  ^^^^  ^^  charges  of  blasphemy, 
hanging,  is  for  a  totally  a'^^rent  P"^!«  perjury,  incontinence  and  heresy,  and 
to  the  others,  Mng  «8e^  "^"^^V!?  was  sentenced  to  be  degraded  and  de- 
ohange  the  drection  of  motion,  as  from     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^      ^^^^^  b^^^   flattering 

P^'^rir  fkrtnS)  tSomas,  Arch-  promises  were  made  which  induced  him 
V>railiaer  |,jj,|,op  of  Canterbury,  and  to  sign  a  recantation  of  his  alleged 
famous  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  errors,  and  become,  in  fact,  a  Catholic 
English  reformation  during  tbe  reign  of  convert    But  when  he  was  broufht  lnt» 


m 


Crannogi 

Bt  Man's  Churcb.  Oxford,  to  read  his 
r«c«nUtfoa  in  public,  inttead  of  confeaa* 
ing  the  Juataew  of  hu  aentence,  and  aub- 
mlttioK  to  It  In  alienee  ur  impiorlnf 
mercy,  be  calmly  acknowledged  that  tbe 
fear  of  deatb  had  made  him  belie  hia 
cunsoienre;  and  declared  that  nothing 
could  afford  him  conooltitioD  but  tbe 
prospect  of  extenuatinir  his  guilt  by  en- 
cnuntering,  as  a  Protestant  penitent, 
with  firmnebs  and  re»ignatlon,  the  fiery 
torments  which  awaited  him.  lie  was 
immediately  hurried  to  the  stake,  where 
he  behaved  with  tbe  resolution  of  a 
martyr. 


Onwilsh 

perennial  roots,  growlaf  la  hot,  dry,  ex- 
posed places  in  tb«  more  tempsnita  parts 
of  the  world,  but  chiefly  South  Africa. 
Many  species  of  Cnuula,  Sempervivum, 
Hedum,  etc.,  are  cultivated  in  green- 
bouses  for  the  beaut/  of  their  flowerM. 
The  genus  8edum  is  tbe  most  largely  rop- 
resented  in  tbe  United  States. 
Traaana  (cras'us),  Maiccs  LlCIN- 
vritSBUB  j,.g^     t|,j     Boman     triumvir, 

Burname*]  Uivcn  (the  rich),  on  account 
of  hia  vsH*  riches,  was  born  about  B.r. 
115;  died  in  b.c.  53.  He  took  part  with 
Sulla  in  tbe  Civil  war:  and  as  prntor, 
in   B.C.   71,  be   defeated   Spartacus   and 


r<ZI<.'Ci«A<»«  (kran'og*),  the  name  given  the    revolted     slaves    at    Rhegium.     In 

t>rannOg8  \^^  Ireland  aud  Scotland  to  B.C.    70    be    was    elected    consul,    having 

Ihe  platforms  supported  by  piK-s  in  lakes,  I'ompey    as   hiH   colleague ;    and    In    B.C. 

whicli  were  in  use  as  dwelling-places  and  «U  Cajsur,    Tompey  and  Crassus  ^  formed 
places    of    refuge    among    tbe    old    Celts. 
See  Lake  Dwellinga. 


the  first  triumvirate.    Five  years  later  ho 

axaln     became     consul,     and     obtaininK 

n^^tl+lirwaTkran'ta-ra;     Gael,    crcon-  Syria  for  his  province  be  made  war  on 

Vfraniara     tarink),  the  fiery  cross,  an  the    Parthians,    but    was    defeated    and 

-         "     -•         «  ."- . -V    *u giain_      It   ig   gaid   that   when   bis   head 

was  sent  to  Orodes,  tbe  Parthian  kinfr. 
he  caused  melted  gold  to  be  poured  into 
the  mouth,  in  scorn  of  bis  notorious  lov<- 
of  wealth. 


ancient  Gaelic  rallying  symbol,  tbe  neg 

If'ct  of  which  implied  Infamy. 

rVoTiafnn   (krans'ton),  a  town  (town- 

OTanSlOa  ;j,ip)     ^^    providence    Co., 

Rhode  Island,  w.  of  Narragansett  Bay.  u^  «^o..u.  x      »t,      i. 

Contains  several  manufncti-ring  villaKes,  GratSeUS  l^"^*'*®  »us),    the    haw 

reform  schools.   State  prison.  .?tc.     Pop.   ^*«*''«'B"»  thorn  genus  of  plants._     ^ 

21,107 


Crape 


(krap).  a  light,  transparent 
Btufl^  like  gauze,  made  of  raw 
silk,  gummed  and  twisted  on  the  mill, 
woven  without  crossing,  and  much  used 
in  mourning  and  dressmaking. 
nrflJiYlAW  <  kra'sha ) ,  R  i  c  if  A  B  D.  an 
v»ra»iiaw  English  poet,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1613 ;  died  in  1649 ;  educated  at 
tbe  Charterhouse  and  at  Cambridge.  In 
1637  he  became  a  fellow  of  Peterbouse, 
and  having  been  admitted  to  orders  was 
noted     as     an     eloquent    and     powerful 

Ei-eacber.  In  1644  be  was  ejected  from 
is  fellowship  by  tbe  Parliamentarians, 
and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  was  appointed  to  a  canonry 
at  Loretto.  Epigrammata  Bacra  ap- 
peared in  1634;  Btept  to  the  Temple, 
Sacred  Poems,  with  other  Delightg  of 
the  Muaea,  was  published  in  London  m 
1646 ;  and  a  posthumous  volume  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1652,  under  the  title  Car- 
men Deo  :Nogtro.  Crashaw  displays  con- 
siderable poetic  genius  in  tbe  treatment 
of  religious  subjects,  and  though  bis 
works  are  now  almost  forgotten,  they 
are  said  to  have  furnished  bints  to  both 
Milton  and  Pope. 

Cras8Tilacc«  tol;rSV.S!v.*'a 

nat.  order  of  polypetalous  exogens.  It 
consists  of  succulent  plants,  with  hfr.>a- 
ceous  or  shrubby  stems,  and  annuitl  or 


CrtLt^r  v^fil't^r),  tbe  orifice  or  mouth 
viabCA  qJ  j^  volcano.  Craters  may  be 
central  or  lateral,  and  there  may  be 
several  subsidiary  ones,  which  may  shift 
their  places,  or  become  merged  by  sub- 
sidence into  others. 

P'TofiTiTia  (kra-tl'nus),  an  Athenian 
vruuuus  comic  poet  to  whom  tbe  in- 
vention of  satirical  comedy  is  attributed : 
died  In  B.C.  422  at  tbe  age  of  07.  Some 
fragments  of  his  works  remain. 
Troiraf  (kra-vaf),  a  neckcloth;  an 
vinvab  article  of  silk,  muslin,  or 
other  material  worn  by  men  about  tin- 
neck;  so  called  from  Fr.  Cravate,  a 
Croat,  because  this  piece  of  dress  was 
adopted  in  tbe  eleventh  century  from  tb<> 
Croats  who  entered  the  French  service. 
Towards  the  end  of  tbe  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
cravat  attained  an  incredible  degree  of 
extravagance,  but  common  sense  at  last 
brought  in  the  simpler  style  of  neckties 
that  has  since  prevailed. 
r.rawfisli  or  Crayfish  (krft'fish. 
Vrawnsu,  kra'fish),  a  name  of  vari- 
ous crustaceous  animals,  tbe  common 
crawfish  being  Aat&cua  fluviatUia,  the 
river  lobster,  a  macrurous  (long-tailed), 
ten-footed  crustacean,  resembling  the 
lobster  in  appearance  and  habits.  It 
inhabits  tbe  fresh  waters  of  Europe  and 
the  north  of  Asia,  and  is  common  in 
some  of  tbe  streams  of  England.  It 
lurks   under  stones   or  in   holes  in  the 


Crtwford 


Cream  of  Tartar 


iMtnkt.  Its  food  oontlsts  of  tmtU  bo1« 
loM*  or  flahM.  tbt  km*  of  InMcta,  And 
aimoat  anj  tort  of  aoimal  matter.    la 


Tha  Commoo  Cnwfiah  (Ailaeiu  fiutiatiKt), 
viewvd  froBi  b«low.  a.  Antennulea-  6,  Larg* 
anteniue;  c,  Eyea;  d,  Openinc  o{  auditory  mm; 
t.  Last  pair  of  foot- jaw* ;  /One  of  tha  gT«at  chela; 
g.  Fifth  thorado  limb;  A^wimmerets;  t.  The  last 
pair  of  ■wimmereta;  j,  The  opening  of  the  anus 
below  the  telaoB. 

the  United  States  orawfish  of  the  genus 
Astacua  and  Cambdrus  occur.  Some  of 
them  by  their  burrowing  habits  injure 
mill-dams  and  the  levees  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

vrawxora  j^^^^  ^^  ^f  ^^e  following. 

was  born  in  Italy  in  1854.  and  studied 
philosophy  and  languages  at  Cambridge, 
Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe  and  Rome  before 
embarking  in  fiction,  in  which  he  was 
both  prolific  and  highly  successful.  His 
first  novel,  Mr.  Itaacg,  attracted  much 
attention  and  was  followed  by  numerous 
others.  He  also  did  some  good  historical 
work.  He  died  in  1909. 
CWornfnrA  Thomas,  sculptor,  was 
V^rawiora,  ^om  in  New  Tork  city, 
in  1814 :  died  in  1867.  His  most  famous 
works  comprise  OrpheuM  and  Omrbenu, 


Ai*m  and  Et«,  Beht  tnd  Oanvmtie, 
Mtrvury  and  I'lyche  and  Dancing  Jenny. 
H*  performed  important  works  fCi  th» 
National  government  and  the  State  of 
Virfinla. 

Crawford,  ^'^^"^^^.."^"VTm": 

berst  Co.,  Virginia,  In  1772,  His  Ufe 
was  spent  in  (Georgia,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  171)8.  lie  became 
politically  prominent  and  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  Georgia  in 
1807  by  the  DemtMTatlc  party.  He  was 
appointed  Minister  to  France  in  1818, 
became  Secretary  of  War  in  1815  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1810.  re- 
taining this  position  until  1825.  In  1824 
he  w^as  nominated  for  the  presidencv 
by  a  Congressional  caucus,  his  competi- 
tors being  Jackson,  Adams  and  Clay, 
lie  was  defeated,  receiving  41  electoral 
votes.  He  was  afterwards  a  circuit  judge 
in  Georgia,  and  died  in  1834, 

Grawfordsville  (krfl'funlz-vil),  a 
vruwioraBViiie    ^^^y  ^^  indiauu,  44 

miles  N.  w.  of  Indianapolis.  It  in  tin- 
seat  of  Wrtbasli  Ciijlege,  founded  18.'{-. 
The  chief  iudiistries  are  lirick,  iron,  match, 
galvanizing  and  furniture.  Pop.  9371. 
GrftVOn  (kr&'un),  a  colored  pencil 
•^  "  obtained  from  certain  min- 
eral substances  in  their  natural  state, 
but  more  commonly  manufactured  from 
a  fine  paste  of  chalk  or  pipe-clay  col- 
ored with  various  pigments,  and  consoli- 
dated by  means  of  gum,  wax,  etc.  A 
kind  of  crayon  painting  (or  paatel  paint- 
ing) is  practised  to  some  extent,  the 
coloring  matter  in  a  soft  state  being 
rubbed  on  with  the  finger. 
Cream  (krSm),  the  yellowish,  thick 
**  **  oily  layer  which  forms  at  the 
surface  when  new  milk  is  allowed  to  r»- 
main  at  rest.  When  it  is  agitated  or 
churned  butter  is  formed. 
rirAam^rv  a  factory  for  the  pro- 
t«reamery,  Unction  of  butter,  ^ch 
factories,  often  run  on  the  cooperative 
principle,  are  widely  distributed  in  the 
United  States.  Here  the  cream  from 
many  farms  is  received  and  worked  into 
butter  by  the  aid  of  iniprovetl  machin- 
ery, managed  by  skilled  operators.  In 
some  cases  the  milk  is  received  and  the 
cream  separated  by  centrifugal  machines. 
In  others  the  milk  is  skimmed  at  home 
and  only  the  cream  sent  The  cream- 
ery product  is  l)etter  and  more  uniform 
than  that  usually  made  on  farms  and  is 
produced  with  greater  economy. 
f!rf»n.Tn  of  Tartar  ^^    Potassium 

C«H<Oe>,  exists  in  grapes,  tamarinds, 
and  other  foods.  It  is  prepared  from 
the   crystalline  crust    (cmde   tartar   or 


OrtMoto 


Cndit 


•nol)  dtpodted  on  th*  T«M*ta  i&  which  RkUamist*    ("H).      ^•^•^..411  i» 

•rccd  is  diamlved  by  birflinf  with  water,  ■•▼tntytix  b«  wrote  the  rrt«»ir<r«l«,  or 
tho  mixturt  filteril,  and  the  cmm  o*  tka  Death  of  Cicero.  "W^^^"  ^'""/'•t 
tartir  allowed  to  cryeUlllie  oat  The  upon  the  aUfe  in  hia  eighfcr-firet  J^t^jr- 
commercUl  product  neually  contolna  •  III*  eon^CiAinw  Piw«Fj»,  born  in  1707; 
■maU  percentage  of  calcium  Urtrate.  died  In  ITOT:  was  In  high  repute  for  hU 

nMAaAtA  (kre'a-iOt),  a  iubetonce  wit  and  hi.  writings  ilia  diief  works 
VreUOve  aiacovered  by  Relchenbach  are :  Le  Sopha,  La  Hutmr4  du  Coin  4u 
about  1831  in  wood-tar,  from  which  it  Feu,  and  Let  Egofvmente  4u  Caur  e«  ie 
to  aeparated  by  a  tedloue  proceaa.  It  U  PEtprit.  all  of  a  Uccntlona  caat 
generally  obtained,  however,  from  the  Gfiohe  ^S'^'^Vu*  P"**!'*^  nunery  for 
producta  of  the  deatroctlve  dintlllatlon  of  ^^C"""  the  children  of  poor  womcu 
wood.  In  a  pure  J-tate  It  la  oily,  heavy,  who  have  to  work  out  during  the  day, 
colorleta,  baa  n  eweetiah,  burning  taste  where  for  a  email  payment  they  are 
and  a  atrong  amell  of  peat  smoke  or  nursed  aud  fed  during  the  day,  rematn- 
amoked  meat.  It  la  a  powerful  antlsep-  Ing  with  their  parents  at  night.  Tbe^ 
tic.     Wood   treated  with   It  Is  not   sub-   Institutions   were   first   started   In    I  arts 

iect  to  dry-rot  or  other  disease.  It  has  In  1844;  they  were  aoon  af terwarda  In- 
»een  used  In  surgery  and  medicine  with  troduced  Into  Great  Britain,  and  are 
areat  success.     Also  spelled  creosote.  now  common  in  large  towns.    Blmilar  in- 

hmmam-wr  (krS'sl).  SiB  EuwABD  SiiEP-  stitutions  are  called  day  nuraerlca  in  the 
V^reasy    ^,^0    English   historian,    was   United  States. 

bom  at  Bexley,  Kent,  in  1812:  died  in  Cr6cV.  '*''  Ciombj  (krft-se,  kres'sl). 
1878.  He  waa  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  ^*c**jf,  ^  ^^^n  ^^n  ^f  France,  in 
KIng'a  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  the  department  of  Somme,  9  miles  north 
waa  elected  a  fellow  in  1834.  He  was  oi'  Ahbevill  and  100  north  of  Paris; 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1837,  ^op.  1748.  It  is  celebrated  on  account 
and  waa  for  about  twenty  years  a  member  of  a  battle  fought  here,  Augiist  26,  134<>. 
of  the  home  circuit.  In  1840  he  waa  ap-  between  the  English  and  French.  Ed- 
pointed  professoi  of  history  at  the  Loa-  ward  III  and  bis  son,  the  Black  Prince, 
don  University,  and  In  1800  waa  made  were  both  engaged,  and  the  I  rench  werp 
chief-justice  of  Ceylon,  receiving  at  the  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  30,000 
same  time  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Hia  foot  and  1200  horse  being  left  dead  on 
principal  works  are:  The  Rue  and  Prog-  the  field,  among  whom  were  the  King  of 
re»»  of  the  Briti$h  Conititution  and  The  Bohemia,  the  Count  of  Alencon,  Louis. 
Fifteen  Deci»ive  Battles  of  the  World.  Count  of  Flanders,  with  many  others  of 
rr*afiAni«Tn  (krC-a'shun-l  s  m),     the   the  French  nobility.  „  .  u,     . 

vreailOUlBJU  doctrine  that  a  soul  la  Predeiice  (crfi'dens),  a  small  table  by 
apedally  created  for  each  human  fcetus  v»i«,\»*.**v«  ^j,g  gj^^  ^j  ^jjg  ^^jj^  „r 
aa  soon  as  It  Is  formed  In  the  womb :  communion-table  on  which  the  bread  aud 
opposed  to  Traducianitm,  which  teaches  wine  are  placed  before  they  are  consf- 
that    the    souls    of   children    as   well    as  crated. 


their   bodies   are    begotten    by    reproduc-   f|va(1it   (krcd'it),  in  economics,   is  the 
tion  from  the  substance  of  the  parents;    v****""    postponement     agreed     on     by 


tion.      Many    theologians,    however,    re-  people  in  each  other's  honesty,  solvency, 

gard  the  mode  of  the  soul's  coming  into  and    resources.      By    means    of   a   credit 

being  as  a   part  of  the   mystery  which  system   a  comparatively   small   stock  of 

envelops  the  whole  subject  of  the  exist-  money  can  be  made  to  do  duty  for  carry- 

ence  and  transmission  of  life.    The  term  ing   on    a    number    of   different    transac- 

Creationiitn   has   also  recently   been   ap-  tions;  but  it  is  indispensable  for  every 

plied  to  that  theory  of  the  origin  of  man  good  system  of  credit  that  money  must 

which  is  opposed  to  Evolution.  be  Instantly  available  when  required,  and 

rriLKillnTi    (kra-be-yCp),  Pbospib  Jol-  this  principle  applies  to  every  species  of 

vrcuiuuu    Yjyj,    jjjj^    g^    French    writer  transaction  where  postponed  payment  is 

of  tragedy,  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1074;  concerned.       Public   credit   is    the   con:; 

died  In  1762.    His  first  play.  La  Mart  de»  donee  which  men  entertain  in  the  ability 

Enfantt  de  Brutua.  was  rejected  by  the  and  disposition  of  a  nation  to  make  good 

actors;    but  his  next   productions,   Ido-  its  cngagementa  with  ita   creditors;   or 

m4n4e   (17051    and  Atrie   (1707),  were  the  eatiroation  in  which  individuals  hold 

■ncceaaCuL     ilieae     were     followed     by  the  public  promise*  of  payment,  whether 
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■itcb  promlMW  art  nprcMed  or  Implitd. 
Th*  term  U  bIm  appUtd  to  tb«  f«B«Ml 
crvdit  of  iadividiMli  la  a  nation;  whan 
mvrchanta  ar''  otbcra  are  wealthy  and 
punctual  in  lulfllllng  engafements ;  or 
when  thay  transact  buaineM  with  honor 
and  fidelity;  or  when  tranafera  of  prop- 
erty are  made  with  eaie.  So  we  ipeak 
of  the  credit  of  a  bank  when  general  con- 
tidence  la  placed  in  its  ability  to  redeem 
ita  rotes,  and  the  credit  uf  a  mercantile 
hoUM  rests  on  its  supposed  ability  and 

ftrobity.  which  induce  uieu  to  trust  to 
ts  engagements.  Whon  the  public  credit 
is  questionable  it  raises  the  premium  on 
loans. 

Credit.  Lkttsb  or,  an  order  given  by 
vAvtuiff  bankers  or  others  at  one  place 
to  enable  a  person  to  receive  money  frum 
their  agents  at  another  place. 

Credit  Foncier  y'eru^ua^'Sai'  o? 

raising  money  on  land  in  France,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the  advance 
must  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  value  of 
the  property  pledged  or  hypothecated, 
and  that  the  repayment  of  the  loan  in  by 
an  annuity  terminable  at  a  certain  date. 
Several  companies  have  been  established 
by  the  French  government  with  the  privi- 
lege of  making  such  loann. 

Credit  Mobilier  <'""*-^  mobPi-va), 

v>A«>iu«  duvwAuv*  ^  scheme  which 
originated  in  France  in  1852,  its  ob- 
jects being  to  undertake  trading  enter- 
prises of  all  kinds  on  the  principle  of 
limited  liability,  to  buy  up  existing  trad- 
ing companies,  and  to  carry  uu  the  busi- 
ness of  bankers  and  stock-jobbers. — 
Oreoit  Mobiueb  of  Aheeica  was  char- 
tered in  Pennsylvania,  in  185U,  for  a 
general  loan  and  contract  busiaeas.  The 
charter  wa""  purchased  in  1807  by  a 
company  formed  for  the  construction  of 
the  Union  Paciiic  R.  R.,  and  a  congres- 
sional investigation  showed  that  a  num- 
ber of  congressmen  were  private  owners 
uf  the  stock.  As  the  railroad  had  been 
assisted  by  grants  of  land  by  (^ongreas 
it  was  considered  highly  improper  for 
members  to  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
such  a  concern.  The  expulsion  of  one 
senator  was  recommended,  and  two  rep- 
resentatives were  censured. 
f!rAMl  (kred),  a  summary  of  belief, 
^reea  ^^^^^  ^j^^  La,iQ  ^redc  (I  be- 
lieve), with  which  the  Apostles  and 
Nicene  Creeds  begin.  These  two  creeds, 
toget>Tr  with  the  Athanasian  Creed,  are 
the  iiiuat  aneicBt  authoritatlTe  Christian 
sreieds,  though  numerous  undent  formu- 
laries of  faiuj  are  preserved  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  early  fathers,  Ireneus,  Ori- 
gan, TertuUian,  etc.,  which  agree  in  sub- 
fltaarc.  tbooi^  with  aome  direnitr  of  ax- 
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praaaioB.  rhe  Nicena  Crtad  was  ao 
callad  from  being  adopted  aa  tha  crtad 
of  tha  church  at  tha  CouacU  of  NIcaw 
or  Nice,  82B  A.D.,  tboagh  ita  terms  wer* 
aobaaquently  somewhat  altered.  Tha 
Apoatlea'  Cfreed  probably  dates  from  the 
and  of  the  fourth  century ;  bat  there  la  no 
evidence  of  its  being  accepted  In  Ita  prev- 
ent form  till  the  middle  of  tha  aifhth. 
Tha  Athanasian  Creed  was  certainly  not 
drawn  up  by  Ht.  Athanasius,  aa  there  ia 
no  aufficient  evidence  for  its  existence  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  eiahth  or  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century.  In  addition  to  tneae 
three  creeds,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  the  ?reed  of  Plua  IV,  put  forth  in 
1S64,  and  consisting  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
with  additional  artklea  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  to  which  ia  now  added 
a  profession  of  belief  in  the  definitions 
of  the  Vatitan  Council.  The  Engliah 
Church  adopts  as  '  thoroughly  to  be  re- 
ceived and  believed '  the  three  ancient 
creeds,  which  as  part  of  her  liturgv  may 
be  read  in  the  B<M>k  of  Common  Prayer, 
but  does  not  consider  any  of  them  to  be 
inspir«-d.  Besides  these  creeds,  there  are 
numerous  (Confessions  of  Faith,  which 
have  been  adopted  by  different  churches 
aud  sects.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  form  t. 
confession  of  faith  for  the  Anglican 
(.'hurch.  The  creed  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  other  Presbyterian  churches 
is  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
drawn  up  by  the  Westminster  Aaaembly 
of  Divines,  and  completed  in  1646. 
Pv^aAmnnr  (krfid'mttr),  a  station  on 
LreeOmOOr  \^^^  Long  island  railway, 
11  milea  east  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  la  much  frequented  by  riflemen  for 
target  practice. 

Creek  i'^'^'^)*  *  small  inlet,  bay,  or 
vtBQik  cove;  a  receaa  in  the  shore  of 
the  sea  or  of  a  river.  In  America  and 
Australia  the  term  ia  often  applied  to  a 
email  river,  an  afQ'«:iit  of  a  larger  one. 
r*i>««1ra  American  Indians  formerly  in 
v>rcc&B,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  but 
now  residing  in  Eastern  Oklahoma.  The 
number  of  warriors  used  to  amount  to 
about  16,000,  but  altogether  the  tribe  does 
not  now  exceed  9:i00.  They  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  agriculture,  and 
raise  horses,  cattle,  fowls,  and  hogs,  and 
cultivate  tobacco,  rice,  and  com. 
r!r»ATifkr«  (cre'pers),  a  family  (Cei^ 
UreeperS  thiadie)  of  birds  which 
strongly  resemble  the  woodpeckers  in 
thpir  babJt  of  creeping  oa  the  stems  of 
trees  with  the  aid  of  the  strong  quills 
which  project  from  the  tail  feathers,  and 
of  securing  their  insect  food  by  an  ex- 
aertile  tongue.  The  common  creeper 
{Cmrtkio  ftnMUfit)  is  Enropaan.  but  ia 
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reprcwntod  br  AnMiicui  ntaciet.  It  la 
a  prvttT  and  iaterwtiiis  little  bird,  which 
bullda  Its  DMt  oraally  in  hole*  or  crev- 
ices of  trees,  "nie  wall-creeper  (Tichoi' 
r6m»  mmmim)  of  Softheni  Borope 
Msarchca  for  its  Inwct  food  on  rocks. 
Th^  tamily  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
worid. 

Cref  eld.  See  Knfeld. 

CrAnifl.  (krft'ma),  a  fortified  city  of 
wA«iuM  }4orthem  Italy,  province  Cre- 
mona, on  the  Berio,  26  miles  ■.  8.  a.  of 
Milan;  pop.  8027.  It  contains  a  catb^ 
oral,  ^ctore  CBUery,  etcL 

Gremation  JrtSn'^"oV'the"'lodS; 

of  the  dead  by  fire  or  extreme  beat 
Cremation  was  generally  practiced  in 
ancient  times  instead  of  burial,  and  baa 
recently  been  advocated  on  hygienic 
(rounds.  But  the  modem  method  is  alto- 
gether different  from  the  ancient,  the 
slow-horning  pile  of  wood  being  replaced 
by  the  closed  furnace  of  high  tempera- 
ture. Various  methods  of  cremation  nave 
been  proposed,  the  great  di£Bculty  being 
to  consume  the  body  without  i)erraitting 
the  escape  of  noxious  exhalations,  and 
without  miogUng  the  ashes  with  foreign 
substances.  In  niemt'Ds'  process,  a  modi- 
fication of  a  plan  of  Hir  lienry  Thomp- 
son, this  is  successfully  ae<-oinplished. 
Cremation  societies  have  been  iuatituted 
in  many  of  the  American  States. 

Crematory  ii'*'-&-er^>;e*aS^^il 

practised.  It  contains  a  furnace  heated 
to  a  very  high  temperature,  into  which 
the  body  is  introduced  and  converted  to 
ashes. 

CremnitZ*    See  Kremnitz, 

Cremona  (kre-mS'na),  a  olty  of  Italy, 
\/ircxuuiw  capital  of  province  of  same 
name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  I'o,  47 
miles  R.  B.  by  B.  of  Milan.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  wet  ditches,  its  cir- 
cumference being  nearly  five  miles.  The 
most  remarkable  edifice  is  the  cathedral, 
begun  in  1107  and  completed  about  1491. 
Close  by,  and  connected  with  the  cathe- 
dral, is  the  Torazzo,  one  of  the  loftiest 
and  most  beautiful  towers  in  Italy.  Cre- 
mona is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has 
considerable  manufactures  of  silk,  wool, 
cotton,  etc.  It  was  at  one  time  cele- 
brated for  its  violins,  especially  those 
made  by  Antonio  Stradivari,  Joseph  Guar- 
ncrins,  and  members  of  the  Amati  family. 
Pop.  80..S44.  The  prorincp  has  an  ar<*a 
of  096  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
327,802 

IVmaIIa  (kr4-ne1).  an  embrasure  in 
vavjiTruv  ^^^     embattled     parapet     or 


breastwork.  The  adjective  erttUUmUd  m 
apnUed  ia  architscturs  to  a  kind  of 
embattled  or  indentsd  moldiny  of  fre> 
^u«nt  occorrenos  in  boildings  of  the  Nor- 
man style. 

Creole  0««'61:  Spanldi,  crWIo)  i.  the 
wAvva«  minie  which  was  originallv  given 
to  all  the  descendants  of  Spaniards  bom 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
now  need  in  a  wider  sense  to  signify  the 
descendants  of  Europeans  of  any  nation 
bom  in  South  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies, as  well  as  in  some  other  localities. 
Creole  dialect*  are  those  jargons  which 
originated  from  the  mixture  of  different 
languages  in  the  West  Indies,  Southern 
United  States,  etc.,  and  are  spoken  by  the 
descendants  of  the  slaves.  According  to 
the  European  language  which  prevaiu  In 
a  Creole  dialect  it  is  called  French  orsole, 
tlpaniih  Creole,  etc 

Creosote.   See  Creaaote, 

f!ri>»>ATifin  (kre-shen'dO),  or  Cbms. 
l/reSCenaO  ^itali«n),  a  musical  term 
signifying  that  the  notes  of  the  passage 
over  which  it  is  placed  are  to  be  gradually 
swelliHl.  Crescendo  passages  are  marked 
'-=:^  sigufying  piano  to  forte ;  the  cor- 
responding mark  "i^^  diminuendo,  or 
decrescendo,  marking  the  transition  from 
forte  to  piano. 

CrftSCent  (hres'ent;  Lat.  cre»oen», 
growing),  an  emblem  rep- 
rpsonting  the  ntoon  In  her  horned  state. 
Thin  emblem  is  of  very  high  antiquity, 
being  that  of  the  Greek  goddess  Artemis 
or  Disna.  It  is  found  on  medals  of  many 
ancient  cities,  particularly  of  Byssntium, 
from  whence  it  is  supposed  to  nave  been 
borrowed  by  the  Ottomans.  Since  their 
establishment  in  Europe  it  has  been  the 
universal  emblem  of  their  empire.  The 
crescent  has  given  name  to  a  Turkish 
order  of  knighthood  from  the  form  of  the 
badKe.  instituted  by  Selim,  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  in  1801. 

Cr^arpntiiLPeffi  (kre-sen-ti-ti'se-e).  a 
i^rescenuaces  ^^u  family  of  coroi- 

lifloral  dicotvledons,  of  which  the  genus 
Vrencentia,  the  calabash-tree,  is  the  type. 
Gresni  (l<f«*s'Pi)>  Giuheppb  Maria,  au 
*^  Italian  pointer  of  the  Bolognese 
school,  bom  at*HuIogna  in  HitWt;  died 
in  1747.  He  had  many  scholars.  amouK 
whom  were  his  two  sons  Antonio  and 
Luigi  Cresi)l.  The  latter  distinguished 
himself  by  his  writings  on  painting.  Oes- 
pi  is  also  known  as  an  engraver. 
Cress  ^^^  name  of  several  species  c>f 
*  plants,  mo«t  of  them  of  the  nat. 
order  Crndfene.  Water-cress,  or  A'ff*- 
iurtium  oficinillc.  is  used  as  a  salad,  and 
is  valued  in  medicine  for  its  aatiscerbutic 
qualities.    The  IttTea  have  •  aodsrately 
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pnof  ent  tuts.  It  crows  on  the  brinka  of 
riToieta  and  in  moiat  grounda.  Common 
garden  creaa  ia  the  Lepidium  lattvum; 
Normandy  creaa  Barbarea  proroo*; 
winter  creaa,  B.  vulfHrii;  Indian  creaa, 
Tropcedlum  ma^tu:  bitter  creaa,  9ar- 
damlne  pratenat$   (cnckoo-flower). 

Cresselle  ^^f!?*'''  J/-  ""S^*"*)'  « 

x^AVBBvuw  wooden  rattle  used  in  aomt 
Roman  Catholic  countries  during  Paaaion 
Week  instead  of  bells  to  give  notice  of 
divine  worship. 

Cresset  (l^es'et),  a  name  which  ap- 
v««aB«v    ppjfg  tQ  jjnyg  jjggn  given  in  the 

middle  ages  and  later  indifferently  to  the 
fixed  candlesticks  in  great  halla  and 
churches,  to  the  great  lights  used  aa 
beacona  and  otherwise,  and  to  lampa  or 
firepana  suspended  on  pivots  and  carried 
on  poles  in  processions,  monicipal  and 
military  watches,  etc. 

dressy.    BeeCriey. 

Crptt  (krest;  Latin,  cri$ta),  in  andent 
vicab  urmor,    the    plume    or    tuft    of 
feathers,  or  the  like,  affixed  to  the  top 
of  the  hebnet.     In  heraldry  the  crest  is 
jjL       a  figure  originally  intended 
^^^      to  represent  the  ornament  of 
^W      the  helmet,  but  is  now  gen- 
^^m       erally  placed  upon  a  wreath, 
mM^^A     coronet,  or  cap  of  mainten- 
a^9B^  ance,  above  both  helmet  and 
Cnrt  on »    ahield.       The   crest   is    con- 
wreath,      sidered  a  greater  criterion  of 
nobility  than  the  coat  of  arms  itself,  and 
it  ia  now  commonly  a  piece  of  the  arms. 
PrAaf-ATi    (kres'tou),  a  city,  county  seal 
UreSlOn   ^^f  ^  ,jio„  ^^^  l^,^.^^  joa  miles 

c  of  Council  BluffH.  It  has  largv  ma- 
ohine  shops  and  roundhouse  and  an  exten- 
sive poultry  plant  etc.  Pop.  G924. 
ri><kaxino1r  (kres'ik),  Tuomar,  an  Eng- 
vrcBWiUA,  jjgj,  landacape  painter,  born 
in  1811 ;  died  in  180W.  He  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1842. 
and  a  member  in  1851.  Uia  first  pictures 
were  admitted  into  the  Academy  exhibi- 
tion when  he  was  in  hia  seventeenth 
year,  and  hia  success  was  afterwards 
continuous.  Among  his  great  works  arc 
England,  London  Road  a  Hundred  Yean 
Ago,  and  the  Weald  of  Kent. 
r!r*tftnMt-ns  (kre-ta'shus;  or  Chalk), 
l/TeiaceOIU  J^     gcology     the     upper 

strata  of  the  Secondary  series,  im- 
mediately below  the  Tertiaiy  serien,  and 
superincumbent  on  the  Oolite  system. 
This  group  ia  common  to  Europe,  and 
also  to  a  part  of  Asia.  It  oonsiBts  of 
chalk  resting  upon  arenaoeoaa  and 
argillaceouB  ^posita,  which  are  also  x^ 

Sirded  aa  part  of  the  system.    It  haa  been 
Ivided  into  two  parts — the  Uppmr,  con- 
iistinf  aatirBly  of  chalk  or  marl,  and 


anbdivided  into  the  upper  or  toft  ekalk, 
containing  many  flint  and  ebart  nodnlea ; 
the  lower  or  harder  chatkr  with  fewer 
flinta;  and  the  okolii!  marl;  and  the 
Lower,  conaisting  of  aanda  and  day,  and 
aubdivided    into    the    upper   greenfi; 


A  CtetMeous  Bird  (Hmpmwiiu  rsvaUf). 

fault,  a  bluish,  tenaeioua  day;  and  die 
lower  greentand.  I'liUeontoloclsts  have 
suggested  another  divi.3ion  founded  on  the 
fossil  remains  found  in  the  system,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  upper  green- 
sand  and  gault  are  transferred  to  the 
upper  series,  aud  the  lower  greensand  and 
^^oalden  b«>ds  aud  Llaiitings  sands  con- 
stitute the  lower. 

Crete  (krSt).    See  Candia, 

PfAfiTiisTn  tkrrt'ln-izm),  a  form  of 
^rewxUBlU  ijiooy  aoHociated  with  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the  body,  occurring 
in  Switzerland  and  other  mountainous 
countries.  Cretins  are  usually  affected 
with  goiter,  and  arc  usually  the  offspring 
of  Koiterous  parents.  They  are  ill  grown 
and  stuntpd,  with  swollen  belliea.  The 
skin  is  rrtBn>«>,  bead  large  the  noae  sunken 
and  flattenwi  at  the  nridre,  the  liti«« 
thick,  chin  protruding,  mouth  wide  aud 
gaping,  the  tongue  large.  The  counte- 
nance Is  dull  and  heavy ;  there  is  general 
muscular  weakness  and  slowveaa  of 
sensibility.  Assodated  with  ti»M  are 
feebleneaa  or  want  of  Intellect.  Tarylng 
in  degree  from  absolnte  vacnity  to  • 
certain  power  of  acqtxlrliif  a  Uttle  knowv 


Cretonne 


Oridil 


e4f«;  MBietimca  deafneu  and  dumbncM, 
perbaiM  aqointiiig  and  bllndnesa.  Oare- 
rol  tnatmtnt  under  a  phyaidan  by  meana 
of  thyroid  extract  aanally  reatorea  the 
victim  almoat  to  normal.  The  treatment 
moat  be  almoat  continuona  thioaghout 
Ufe,  aaaociated  with  good  food,  cleanli- 
neaa,  exercise,  etc. 

Cretonne  ^}!^u*°^\  ■  «?**?"  *^*'*'l 

wA«wvu«w  ^jjj  yarioua  textures  of 
aarface,  printed  on  one  aide  with  pictorial 
and  other  patterns,  and  used  for  curtains, 
covering  furniture,  etc. 
(VAna*  (krei»),  an  inland  department 
v&vuav  of  France  comprising  the  great- 
er part  of  the  old  province  of  March  e; 
area,  2150  square  mUes.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  river  Greuse,  which  rises 
in  it,  and  traverses  it  diagonally  in  a 
northwest  direction,  afterwards  flowing 
on  to  join  the  Vienne.  The  surface 
is  generally  rugged,  and  the  soil, 
which  la  thin  and  rests  upon  granitic 
rocka,  la  by  no  means  fertile.  Pop. 
(1906)  274,094. 

ClWIlKer  (hroi'ts^r),  Geobq  Fbieduch 
w&vuavA  ^  German  philologist  and 
archcdogiat,  born  in  1771 ;  died  in  1858. 
For  nearly  forty-five  years  he  filled  the 
chair  of  philology  and  ancient  history 
at  Heidelberg.  He  wrote  on  the  mythol- 
ogy of  Greece  and  other  nations,  on 
Greek  history  and  literature,  Roman  an- 
tiqnitiea,  etc. 

CrenZOt  (kre«-z6),LE,atownofEast- 
vAVHoww  pj^  France,  dep.  Sadne-et- 
Loire,  14  miles  from  Antun,  with  ex- 
tensive ironworks,  the  most  complete  in 
France.  The  mining  of  coals,  the  smelt- 
ing of  iron,  and  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  give  employment  to  about 
15,000  workmen  in  the  town  and  vicinity, 
the  greater  number  being  employed  at 
the  works  of  Schneider  &  Co.  Pop.  33,- 
600. 

C.r»xtT^  (krS),  a  municipal  town  of 
vrewe  England,  in  Cheshire,  21  mUes 
B.  ■.  Chester,  an  important  railway  center 
and  the  seat  of  enormous  manufactories 
of  railway  material.  It  is  a  modern 
town,  well  laid  out,  and  chiefly  inhabited 
by  people  connected  with  the  railways. 
It  has  a  commodious  market  hall,  a  corn 
exchange,  mechanics'  institution,  town- 
hall,  etc.    Pop.  44,070. 

crewei-work  l^•s;*^^ke''tu^r"a*^s 

consisting  of  designs  sewed  in  colored 
silk  or  woolen  threads  on  a  basis  of  un- 
bleached cotton  or  linen,  toweling,  or  the 
like. 

Crewkeme  gniLV"-^*  SorS.e°t? 

ahira,  16  railea  8.  c  of  Taunton ;  manu- 
fattarca  aailclotb.    Pop.  3939. 


CriblNUre  (krfb'iJ).  "ilf^oriteBn^ 
%f«AWH«e«  game  at  carda  played  with 
the  whole  pack.  It  may  be  plaved  by 
two,  three,  or  four  peraona;  and  wnen  by 
two,  five  or  aix  cards  may  be  dealt  to 
each.  Five-card  cribbage  played  by  two 
persona  ia  the  most  adentific  game. 
Sixty-one  points  make  the  game;  there 
are  no  tricks  and  no  trumps,  the  object 
being  to  make  pa%r$,  fifteent,  aequvnoet, 
or  the  go,  or  prevent  the  adveraary  from 
doing  the  same.  Court  cards  and  tens 
count  ten  each,  and  all  the  rest  coont 
for  the  number  of  '  pips '  upon  them. 
Every  pair,  that  ia,  every  couple  of  cards 
of  the  same  value  belonging  to  different 
suita  (two  aces,  two  fours,  two  kingn, 
etc.)»  counts  two;  and  when  there  are 
three  or  four  similar  cards,  as  many  pairs 
are  counted  as  there  are  different  com- 
binations of  the  cards  taken  two  at  a 
time.  Every  combination  of  cards,  the 
united  pips  of  which  mnke  up  fifteen, 
counts  two.  A  sequence  consists  of  three 
or  more  cards  of  any  auit  following  one 
another  in  rank,  and  counts  one  for  each 
card.  When  the  player  whose  tnm  it  is 
to  play  cannot  play  a  card  without  going 
beyond  thirty-one,  the  other  player  acores 
one  for  having  been  the  nearest  to  thirty- 
one.  This  ia  called  scoring  one  for  '  the 
go.*  The  remaining  cards  after  thirty- 
one,  or  the  next  point  to  it,  ia  made  are 
thrown  up,  and  each  player's  cards  are 
counted,  when  all  the  cards  in  a  hand, 
either  with  or  without  the  turn-up  card, 
are  of  one  suit,  or  when  all  the  cards  in 
the  crib,  with  the  turn-up  card,  are  of 
one  suit,  it  is  called  &flush,  and  counts 
one  for  each  card.  When  the  turn-up 
card  is  a  knave  the  dealer  scores  two 
('two  for  his  heels').  When  a  knave 
of  the  same  suit  with  the  turn-up  card  is 
found  in  the  hand  of  either  player,  th>< 
player  in  whose  hand  it  is  acores  one 
('one  for  his  nob  '). 

Orinlifnti  (kri'ton),  Jaiiss,  aumampri 
vriCUbOU  jijg  Admirable,  a  Scotttsh 
celebrity,  son  of  Robert  Crichton,  lord- 
advocate,  was  bom  in  1560;  died  about 
1585.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  and,  according  to  the 
current  accounts  of  him,  before  his 
twentieth  year  had  run  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences,  could  speak  and 
write  to  perfection  ten  different  languages, 
and  was  equally  diatinguiahed  tor  his 
skill  in  riding,  fencing,  singing  and  play- 
ing upon  an  aorta  of  instruments.  He 
visited  Paris,  Genoa,  Venice,  Padua,  etc., 
challenging  all  scholars  to  learned  dis- 
putations, vanquishing  doctors  of  the 
universities,  and  disarming  the  most 
famona  swordsmen  of  the  time  in  fendne. 
He  waa  latterly  tutor  to  &  aon  of  the 
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Dake  of  Mantua,  and  ia  said  to  have  been 
■tabbed  to  tbe  beart  in  a  daatardly 
manner  hj  bia  pupU.  Tbe  atory  of  hia 
acbleTementa  aeema  to  be  ratber  biably 
colored ;  bat  be  waa  extravagantly  praued 
by  Aldua  Manntiua,  tbe  printer  of  Venice, 
by  wbom  be  waa  well  known.  He  left 
some  Latin  poema,  wbicb  are  aaid  to  be 
poaaeased  of  no  remarkable  quality. 
flrinlrpf  (krik'et),  an  insect  of  tbe 
\jrujKXi  gg^^g  Oryllut,  or  Achita  of 
■oBie  naturalista,  order  Ortboptera.  There 
are  aeveral  apecies.  The  bonseHiricket  ia 
the  Aohito  (Oryllua)  domettica;  tbe 
field-cricket  is  tbe  Achita  iOryllua)  cnm- 
pettria;  the  mole-cricket  is  the  OryUo- 
talpa  vulg&ris.  The  house-cricket  of 
Europe  is  about  an  inch  long,  with 
antennn  of  about  an  inch  and  a  naif,  of 
a  pale  yellowish  color  mixed  with  brown. 
By  tbe  friction  of  tbe  peculiarly  formed 
wina-coTers  tbe  males  produce  that 
Btriaulous  sound  of  which  these  Insects 
are  so  well  known,  and  which  has  become 
associated  with  ideas  of  cheerful  domestic 
comfort.  They  live  in  holes  and  crevices 
near  fireplaces  or  in  other  warm  situa- 
tions, whence  they  come  out  at  night 
to  feed  on  crumbs  and  other  fragments 
of  food.  Tbe  field-cricket  makes  a  similar 
noise.  The  bouse-cricket  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States,  and  there 
are  aeveral  species  of  field-cricket  there 
also.  See  also  Mole-cricket. 
Pri/tlrAf  a  favorite  open-air  game 
tinCKeii  played  with  bats,  balls,  and 
wickets  on  a  piece  of  smooth  green- 
sward. It  is  played  by  two  opposite  seta 
or  sides  of  players,  generally  numbering 
eleven  each.  Two  wicketa  of  three  atumpa 
each  are  pitched  fronting  each  other  at 
a  distance  of  about  22  yards  apart,  tbe 
stumps  being  upright  rods  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  projecting  27  inches.  On  tbe 
tup  of  each  set  of  stumps  are  placed  two 
small  pieces  of  wood  called  baila.  After 
the  rival  sides  have  tossed  for  the  choice 
of  either  taking  the  bat  or  fielding,  two 
men  are  sent  to  the  wickets  bat  in  hand. 
The  opposite  or  fielding  aide  are  all 
simultaneously  engaged ;  one  (the  bowler) 
being  stationed  behind  one  wicket  for  tbe 
purpose  of  bowling  his  ball  against  tbe 
opposite  wicket,  where  bis  coadjutor  (tbe 
wicket-keeper)  stands  ready  to  catch  tbe 
ball  should  it  pass  near  him ;  the  other 
fieldera  are  placed  in  such  parts  of  the 
field  aa  is  judged  most  favorable  for 
stopping  the  ball  after  it  has  been  struck 
by  the  batsman  or  missed  by  tbe  wicket- 
ketper.  It  is  the  object  uf  the  batsman 
to  prevent  tbe  ball  delivered  by  tbe 
bowler  reaching  bia  wicket  either  by 
merely  stopping  it  with  bis  bat  or  by 
driving  it  away  to  a  distant  part  of  tbe 
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field.  Should  the  ball  be  driven  any  diit- 
tanoe  the  two  batamen  ran  aeroaa  and  ex- 
change  wicketa,  and  coatinae  to  do  so  aa 
long  aa  there  ia  no  risk  ia  being  '  ran  oot,* 
that  ia,  of  having  tbe  atampa  struck  hj 
tbe  ball  while  they  are  out  of  their  poai- 
tion  near  tbe  wickets.  Each  time  the  bata- 
men run  between  tbe  wicketa  ia  counted 
aa  a  '  run,'  and  is  marked  to  tbe  credit  of 
tbe  striker  of  the  ball.  If  tbe  bataman 
allowa  tbe  ball  to  carry  away  a  bail  or 
a  stump,  if  be  knocks  down  any  i>art  of 
bia  own  wicket,  if  any  part  of  bia  person 
atopa  a  ball  that  would  have  otherwiae 
reached  hia  wicket,  or  if  he  atrlkea  a  ball 
ao  that  it  ia  caught  by  one  of  tbe  op- 
posite party  before  it  reaches  tbe  ground, 
he  ia  *^ouv  that  ia,  he  givea  up  bia  bat 
to  one  of  hia  own  aide;  and  so  the  game 

goea  on  until  all  tbe  men  on  one  aide 
ave  played  and  been  put  out  Thia  con- 
atitutea  what  ia  called  an  '  innings.'  Tbe 
other  playera  now  take  the  bat  and  try 
to  defend  their  wickets  and  make  ruaa 
aa  their  rivala  did.  Generally  after  two 
innings  eac'  have  been  played  by  the 
contestanta  the  game  comes  to  an  end, 
that  side  being  the  victors  who  can  score 
tbe  greatest  number  of  runs.  It  is  the 
national  game  of  England,  as  baaeball  ia 
of  the  United  States. 

Cricklade  i;S'SJ>i^*^lS.,^on'fe 

Thames  and  the  Severn  Canal,  42  milea 
N.  of  Salisbury;  pop.  6830.  Cricklade 
now  givea  name  to  the  northern  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Wiltshire. 
flripfF  (hr§f),  a  town  of  Scotland, 
*'**«"•  County  Perth,  beautifuUy  aitu- 
ated  on  a  slope  above  the  Earn,  bailed 
by  lofty  billa  and  craga.  The  prindpal 
manufacture  ia  woolens  (ahirtings, 
blanketa,  tweeds,  etc.).  Pop.  GiOS. 
Crillon.  (kre-yOn),  Loxna  ints  Balbes 
VAUAVJB  j,^  BiBTON  DK,  a  great  French 
warrior  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  in 
1541 ;  died  in  1615.  He  won  distinction 
in  five  successive  reigns — those  of  Henrv 
II,  Francis  II,  Charles  IX,  Henry  Ilf. 
and,  above  all,  in  that  of  Henry  Iv.  H« 
distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of 
Calais,  and  in  the  battles  of  Dreux, 
Jamac,  and  Moncontour  (1569),  against 
the  Huguenots,  and  in  the  naval  battle  of 
Lepanto  against  the  Turks.  The  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  was  reprobated 
by  him.  He  fought  for  Henry  at  Ivry 
against  the  Catholic  League. 
fl]^{«MA  (krim),  e  term  used  to  indicate 
vAuuv  sometimes  a  violation  of  the 
higher  moral  law,  sometimes  mure 
specifically  the  violation  of  a  certain 
fproxip  of  tbe  laws  formulated  by  a  nation. 
Thia  group  properly  comprises  in  its 
scheme  all  offenaea  endangering  the  wel* 
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flire  of  tht  eoammiitT,  as  dlitliiet  from 
dril  or  piirkte  injuries,  #hich  are  u  b»> 
tween  perwn  and  pcraon,  and  tomlnato 
with  tne  compensation  of  the  Injond. 
Hence  from  the  legal  point  of  view  crime 
la  sometimes  donned  as  an  offense 
punishable  by  law  directly,  as  opposed  to 
an  offense  which  the  law  pumshes  in- 
directly by  granting  damages  to  the 
person  wronged.  (See  Criminal  Low.) 
Whether  need  in  the  legal  or  the  moral 
sense  crime  implies  freedom  of  will,  the 
power  of  disting uiabing  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  a  fulfilled  intention.  Hence, 
though  the  theoretic  rule  of  common  law 
is  that  all  infraction  of  law  is  criminal 
and  penal,  it  is  held  that  young  children, 
madmen,  and  idiots  cannot  commit  crimes. 
CrimML  (kri-me'a).  The  (Russ,  Krim, 

peninsula  of  Southern  RusHia.  xoTern- 
ment  of  Taurida,  to  the  mainland  of  which 
it  is  attached  by  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop ; 
area,  10,000  sq.  miles.  On  the  west  and 
aonth  it  is  wash;>d  by  the  Black  Sea, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Sea  of  Axof,  a 
portion  of  which,  shut  off  from  the  rest 
by  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  land,  forms 
the  Sivash  or  Putrid  Sea.  Three-fourths 
of  the  Crimea  belongs  to  the  re^on  of 
steppes,  but  the  other  part,  confined 
entirely  to  the  south,  and  stretching  aloni; 
the  coast  from  west  to  oast,  abounds  in 
beautiful  mountain  oconery.  Here  the 
valleys  looking  southward  are  luxuriant 
with  Tines  and  olive  and  mulberry  planta- 
tiuns,  while  tho  northern  slope  ^veif  a 
large  yield  in  cereals  and  fruits.  The 
climate,  however,  is  unequal,  and  in 
wintt>r  is  severe.  The  chief  stream  is  the 
Salf^ir.  Others  of  some  importance  are 
the  Tehernaya  and  the  Alma.  The  most 
important  of  the  productions,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are  tobacco,  of 
which  a  large  quantity  of  exccllont  quality 
is  produced,  flax  and  hemp.  The  forests 
are  of  limited  extent.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  fine-wooled  sheep,  and  horued 
cattle  and  horses  are  reared  in  large  num- 
bers. Pop.  est.  at  450,000.  The  chief 
town  and  port  is  Sebastopol.  The  country 
was  anciently  associated  with  the  Cim- 
merians, and  in  later  times  with  various 
Greek  settlements  and  minor  kingdoms. 
After  being  for  aome  time  a  dependency 
an  Rome,  it  was  overrun  by  Buoct-ssive 
bodies  of  barbarians,  and  in  12.37  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mongols  under  Qenghis 
Khan.  About  1261  the  Qenoese  were  per- 
mitted to  occupy  and  fortify  Kaffa,  and 
they  rapidly  extended  their  power  in 
the  formation  of  other  settlements,  lliey 
were  expelled,  however,  in  1476  by 
Mahomet  II,  who  made  it  a  dependent 
-*—!(•.    In  1783  the  Ruasians  took  pos- 


aesalon  of  the  country ;  and  with  ttut  view 
of  overawinf  the  Torks  tne  great  naval 
arsenal  of  Sebastopol,  occupyiu  the  most 
commanding  posinon  in  the  Black  Sea, 
was  begun  oy  Catharine  II  in  1786.  its 
military  resources  were  steadily  developed 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Anglo-French  cam- 
paign (see  Crimeen  tear)  of  186-1,  when 
it  was  occupied  by  the  allies. 

Crimean  War  iKtiS^n'fep: 

France  and  Turkey  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Russia  on  the  other,  to  prevent  the  un- 
due preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  east 
of  Europe ;  1854  to  185B.  The  old  plans 
for  the  extension  of  Russian  power  con- 
ceived by  C'atharine  II  and  Potemkin 
were  resuscitated  by  Nicholas  I.  who.  be- 
lieving that  he  had  secured  himself  from 
interference  un  the  part  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  that  an  Anglo-French  alli- 
ance was  impossible,  prepared  to  carry 
them  into  action.  Servia,  Bosnia,  Bul- 
garia, and  the  principalities  of  the  Dan- 
ube were  to  become  Russian  protectorates, 
and  Constantinople  was  to  oe  provision- 
ally occupied  by  Russian  troops.  The 
first  markedly  aggressive  step — the  de- 
mand by  Russia  for  a  protectorate  over 
the  GrtH'k  Chun-h  througnout  the  Turkish 
cmpiri. — brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  An 
ultimatum  presented  by  Menschikoff  ia 
Hay,  1853,  was  rejected  by  the  Porte; 
the  Russians  occupied  the  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities; and  war  was  declared  by  ttie 
Porte  in  October,  I85;i,  by  France  and 
England  in  1854.  and  by  Sardinia  in 
1855.  A  French  and  English  fleet  entered 
the  Baltic  and  captured  Bomarsund  and 
one  of  the  Aland  Islands,  and  in  the  south 
the  allies  landed  at  Varna,  under  Lord 
Raglan  and  Marshal  St.  Amaud  aa  com- 
manders-in-chief. While  the  allies  were 
making  preparations  Prussia  and  Austria 
demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  Danuhian 
principalities,  and  on  this  evacuation  be- 
ing ordered  by  Nichobis,  'for  strategic 
reasons,'  the  principalities  were  provision- 
ally occupied  by  the  Austrians.  It  soon 
became  obvious  that  the  Crimea  must  be 
the  seat  of  the  war,  and  80,000  French 
and  English  troops  with  6000  Turks  were 
landed  at  Eupatoria  (September.  1864>. 
Five  days  later  the  battle  of  Alma  was 
won  by  the  allies  (September  20th),  and 
the  march  continued  towards  the  south 
side  of  Sebastopol.  Soon  after  St.  Ar- 
naud  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Canro- 
bert.  The  siege  of  Sebastopol  was  com- 
menced by  a  grand  attack  which  proved 
a  failure,  and  the  Russians  undnr  1-i- 
prandi  retaliated  by  attacking  the  English 
at  Balaklava  (October  28),  but  were  de- 
feated wltn  heavy  loss.  It  was  at  tUs 
battle  that  the  famous,  bat  uadeas,  charge 
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wu  nade  by  the  Tight  Brigade.  A  ■eO' 
ond  attadt  at  Inkerman  was  again  re- 
pulMd  by  tlie  •liiM^  bot  the  siege  work* 
made  alow  progreaa  during  the  winter,  in 
which  the  iU-aupplied  troops  suffered 
great  privations.  The  death  of  Nicholas 
and  succession  of  Alexander  II,  in  March, 
1866,  brought  no  change  of  policy.  Can- 
robert  resigned  in  favor  of  P^Iissier ;  and 
shortly  after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
thoae  parts  of  the  fortification  known  as 
the  Malakboff  and  Rt>dan  Ix>rd  RaglBa 
died,  and  was  succevded  by  Simpson.  The 
bombardment  was  continued,  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  French  successfully  stormed 
the  Malakhoff,  the  simultaneous  attack 
un  the  Redan  by  the  British  proring  a 
failure.  The  Russians,  however,  then 
withdrew  from  the  city  to  the  north  forts 
and  the  allies  took  possession.  The  chief 
subsequent  event  was  the  capture  of 
Kars,  in  Asia,  by  the  Russians,  after  a 
splendid  <i<>fense  by  the  Turks  under  Gen- 
t-ral  Williams.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  allies  had  practical  possession  of  the 
Crimea,  and  overtures  of  peace  were 
gladly  accepted.  A  treaty  was  accord- 
ingly concluded  at  Paris  on  April  27, 
1866,  by  which  the  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  guaranteed.  See 
Parit,  Treaty  of. 

firimiiift'  Trftw  (krim'i-nal).  the  law 
w««uM.<iM»-  MM»  WW  ppiatujg  t5  crimes. 

"Hie  general  theory  of  the  common  law  is 
that  all  vrongs  are  divisible  into  two 
species:  first,  civil  or  private  wrongs  or 
(ort«:  secondly,  criminal  or  public  wrongs. 
The  former  are  to  be  redressed  by  private 
Huits  or  remedies  instituted  by  the  parties 
injured.  The  latter  are  redressed  ny  the 
State  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity. 
The  generu  description  of  the  private 
wrongs  is  that  they  comprehend  those 
injuries  which  affect  the  rights  and  prop- 
erty of  the  inaividual,  and  terminate 
there;  that  of  public  wrongs  or  offenses 
being  that  they  comprehend  such  acts 
as  injure,  not  merely  individuals,  but  the 
community  at  large,  by  endangering  the 
peace,  the  comfort,  the  good  order,  the 
policy,  and  even  the  existence  of  society. 
In  the  first,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  law  is 
concerned,  the  compensation  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  rights  have  been  infringed 
is  hold  to  be  a  suScient  atonement;  hut 
in  the  second  class  of  offenses  it  is  de- 
manded that  the  offender  make  satisfac- 
tion to  the  community  as  acting  prejudi- 
cially to  its  welfare.  The  exact  bounda- 
ries between  these  classes  are  not,  how* 
ever,  always,  easy  to  be  discerned,  even  in 
theory ;  for  there  are  few  private  wrongs 
which  do  not  exert  an  influence  beyood 
the  individual  whom  they  dlrsctly  iajurt^ 
The  divisions,  torts  and  <!rtiBes,  an  tttJM 


not  necessarily  matnally  exdnsive,  cases 
sometimes  occurring  in  which  the  person 
injured  obtains  damages,  whils  at  ths 
same  time  the  criminal  is  subjected  to 
punishment,  not  as  against  the  indi- 
vidual, but  as  against  the  State.  It  i^ 
moreover,  obvious  that  legal  criminality 
is  not  in  anv  strict  sense  tlie  measure 
of  the  morality  of  actions,  though  the 
legal  enactment  tends  to  enforce  itself  as 
a  moral  law.  In  lar|;e  part  it  is  only  an 
approximate  expression  of  the  current 
sense  of  justice,  this  expression  being 
l>oth  aided  and  hindered  by  the  liistoricai 
and  constantly  rctlexive  character  of  legal 
method.  The  basis  of  the  criminal  law  of 
Great  Britain  is  to  be  found  in  a  series 
of  loose  definitions  and  descriptions,  of 
which  many,  and  those  among  the  more 
important,  date  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  irregular  superstructure  reared 
upon  these  consists  mainly  of  parliamen- 
tary enactments  which  originated  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  laws  as  formu- 
lated, however.  In  any  country,  by  no 
means  always  represent  the  law  as  inter- 
preted, the  whole  system  being  further 
complicated  by  a  mass  of  Judicial  com- 
ments and  particular  constructions.  Thus, 
while  there  is  a  statutory  division  of 
crimes  into  treasons,  felonies,  and  misde- 
meanors, the  distinctions  between  them 
are  so  uncertain  that  it  is  possible  to  re- 
gard the  first  head  as  merely  the  isolation 
of  a  subcase  of  felony^,  while  in  respect 
of  the  second  and  third  classes,  the  dis- 
tinction can  only  be  clearly  marked  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  crimes  arbitrarily  as- 
signed to  each  in  the  common  law  and 
jud/^es*  decisions.  Even  in  severity  oif  pun- 
ishment t*  >nisdemeanor  may  rank  as  nigh 
as  a  felon;,  The  aim  of  criminal  law  as 
at  present  i  jstitnted  is  both  retributive 
and  preventive — in  its  former  aspect  being 
based  upon  the  primitive  passion  of  re- 
taliation, in  the  latter  primarily  upon  the 
fundamental  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
The  prevention  of  crime  may,  however, 
be  effected  in  a  threefold  manner:  by 
imposing  a  penalty  which  shall  operate 
by  fear  to  deter  men  from  committing 
crimes,  or  by  rendering  it  physically 
impossible  for  a  man  of  known  criminu 
tendency  to  repeat  an  offense,  or  by  the 
reformation  of  the  criminaL  With  the 
higher  evolution  of  society  the  principle 
of  retaliation  has  fallen  into  theoretical 
disrepute,  though  still  a  practical  legal 
factor;  and  the  problems  or  penology  are 
made  to  turn  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
principle  of  prevention  in  these  three 
aspects,  and  csT>ecially  in  the  last  two. 
In  the  several  States  of  the  Union  the 
dootiins  of  the  English  common  law  is 
laoeirpoiaicd  In  ths  statnts  laws,  as  to 
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th«  elawifleatioii  ot  tb«  crime  and  It* 
effect!,  bat  the  panishmeBt  is  meainred 
br  nedal  statatory  enactmoit.  In  sooet 
of  tbe  States  the  power  of  pardoning  a 
criminal  ia  retted  in  the  gorernor;  in 
Penaaylvania,  by  conatitutional  proriiion, 
a  Board  of  Pardons  can  malce  recom- 
mendations to  tlie  governor  for  pardons. 
This  is  the  custom  also  in  Massachusetts. 
fSrimn  •»  agent  who  for  a  commission 
vruap,  auppUes  ships  with  seamen  just 
before  sailing,  the  term  being  applied 
especially  to  low  characters  who  decoy 
sailors  by  treating  them,  advancing  money 
to  them,  and  giving  them  goods  on  credit, 
etc.,  till  they  have  them  In  their  power, 
frequently  getting  them  shipped  off  in  a 
drunken  state  after  all  their  money  is 
spent  They  also  keep  an  outlook  for 
emigrants,  and  take  them  to  low  lodging 
houses  in  which  they  tbemselves  are  in- 
terested. 
CriniMm    (krim'sn),   a   rich,   deep-red 

characteristic  tint  to  a  certain  admix- 
ture of  blue. 

fhnTiAiflMl  (kri-nni'de-a;  Or.  krinon, 
t/rmoiaea  ^  uiyj^  j^e  encnnites  or 
sea-lilies,  an  order  of  Bchinodermata, 
consisting  of  animals  attached  during  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  their  lives  to  the 
sea-bottom  by  means  of  a  calcareous 
jointed  stem,  from  the  top  of  which 
radiate  feather-like,  flexible  appendages 
or  arms,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the 
month.  Though  comparatively  few  in 
number  now,  they  lived  in  immense  num- 
bers in  former  days,  many  carbonifer- 
ous limestones  being  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  their  calcareous  columns  and 
joints.  „ 

rhnnnliTi^  (krin'6-lln.  -lin;  French, 
l/TinOUne  ^^^^  Latin  crinig,  hair), 
properly  a  kind  of  fabric  made  chiefly 
of  horse-hair,  but  afterwards  generally 
applied  to  a  kind  of  petticoat  supported 
by  steel  hoops,  and  intended  to  distend 
or  give  a  certain  set  to  the  skirt  of  a 
lady^s  dress.  Hooped  skirts  (farthin- 
gales or  fardingales),  supported  by 
whalebone,  were  worn  in  England  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elisabeth  and  James  I, 
and  the  fashion  was  again  introduced  in 
the  time  of  George  11.  The  crinoline 
proper  came  into  common  use  about 
1856,  being  worn  by  women  generally 
and  sometimes  proving  by  its  portentous 
dimensions  a  source  of  much  inconven- 
ience and  no  little  danger.  The  immense 
bell-shaped  crinolines  happily  fell  into 
disuse  about  1866.  Crinoline  wire  was 
for  years  a  leading  bfanch  in  the  steel 
trade.  A  horse-hair  and  cotton  fabric 
need  as  a  material  for  making  ladies* 
baanets  is  also  called  crinoline. 


fSrinnm  (kri'num),  a  genua  of  hand- 
UTmiUn   ^m,    p,„t,    ^i    ^    order 

Amaryilidaoea,  with  strap-shaped  leaves 
and  a  solid  scape  bearing  an  umbel  of 
many  rosy,  fragrant  flowers,  l^ere  are 
numerous  species  found  in  Asia,  Anstra^ 
Ha,  South  America  and  certain  parts  of 
Africa,  and  interesting  hybrids  have  been 
produced  by  our  gardeners.  The  Crinum 
AaiaUoum  has  a  bulb  above  ground, 
which  is  a  powerful  emetic,  and  is  used 
by  tbe  natives  to  produce  vomiting  after 
poison  has  been  taken. 

Crio-sphinx  !,«,'{„*Tith"  t^  LS 

of  a  ram,  as  distinguished  from  the  an- 
dro-tphitm  or  human-headed  sphinx,  and 


Ciicr«pUiix. 
the   hieracth-aphinx   with   the  head   of  a 

PrinTil*  f!r»p1r  <i  mining  town,  cap- 
l/nppie  l/reeK,    j^^j    ^^    teller    Ca. 

Colorado.  It  is  the  business  center  of 
the  exceedingly  rich  Cripple  Creek  gold 
mining  district,  which  has  yielded  as 
much  as  $30,000,000  m  a  year.  Pop. 
6206. 

firiffis  (kri'sis;  from  the  Greek  krinr- 
viXBiB  j„  ^Q  decide),  in  medicine,  tho 
turning-point  in  a  disease  at  which  a 
decided  change  for  the  Iietter  or  thf 
worse  takes  place.  In  regular  fevers  th<> 
crisis  takes  place  on  regular  days,  whirl) 
are  called  critical  days  (the  '<th,  14th. 
and  21st)  ;  sometimes,  however,  a  littl** 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  climati* 
and  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
The  word  cr%%i»  is  also  figuratively  used 
for  a  decisive  point  in  any  important 
affair  or  business,  for  instance,  in  poli- 
tics and  commerce.  Commercial  crisps 
have  been  in  an  especial  degree  the  sub- 
jects of  study  at  the  hands  of  economists, 
with  the  result  of  establishing  a  curious 
periodicity  in  their  recurrence.  The  com 
mercial  cycle  apparently  completes  itsplf 
in  about  ten  years,  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  period  being  attended  with  im- 
proving trade,  and  a  considerable  infln- 
tion  of  credit  and  followed  by  failuros 
and  distrust. 

r!inm  Chaiiij»  Fredebiok.  state.«- 
^"■F>  man,  was  born  in  SheffieW. 
England,  of  American  parents,  in  1843. 
After  service  in  the  Confederate  army 
be  studied  law ;  was  solicitori^neral  and 


CroeodiU 
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Mf  in  Omni*.  H*  was  dwjtad  to 
CCttneM  from^MrgU  in  1882,  ud  wm 
ftM^  of  tb«  Boom  1891-96.    Ht  died 

CAmdi  (I"^pO.  ViuROHOo,  an  Ital- 
Z..77.  **o  ■Ute«ii*n,  born  at  Biban, 
Sid^.  in  1819 :  died  in  1901.  He  Joined 
the  1848  revolatioiiiats  at  Palermo^  and 
bad  to  flee  to  France.  In  1869  ha  or- 
ganised the  •acceasfnl  movement  under 
which  Garibaldi  conquered  Sicily.  In 
the  new  Italian  kingdom  he  waa  anc- 
ceaalvely  deputy  minister  and  prime 
ffliniater  in  1887-90  and  in  1804-96,  re- 
signing in  1896  in  consequence  of  the 
Italian  diaaatera  in  Abyssinia. 
Critifiiim  (kflfi-slam),  Th«  Hiohbl 
vnuoiBZU  \f^^  determination  of  the 
literary  value  of  books  and  writinga,  aa 
opposed  to  the  lower  or  textual  criticism, 
in  which  is  considered  the  history  of 
writings  as  the  work  of  penman  or 
printer.  In  the  higher  criticism  inter- 
nal instead  of  external  evidence  ia  em- 
ployed, the  object  being  to  trace  liter- 
ary form,  construction  and  method, 
unity,  date,  probable  authorship,  and 
indications  of  later  editing.  It  has  been 
recently  applied  to  the  studr  of  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  by  German  writ- 
ers, with  important  results,  though  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  reached  oy  the 
two  classes  of  critics,  those  who  deny 
and  those  who  maintain  the  existence  of 
a  supernatural  element  in  the  Scriptures. 
GrittendeiL  (knt'en-den),  John  Job- 
^**'""*"**^"  DAK,  Statesman,  bom  In 
Woodford  CJo.,  Kentucky,  in  1787.  He 
studied  law,  became  distinguished  aa  an 
advocate,  and  waa  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1817  and  again  in  1836. 
President  Harrison  appointed  him  at- 
torney-general in  1841,  ne  waa  reelected 
to  the  Senate  in  1843,  was  attorney- 
general  in  the  Fillmore  cabinet,  and 
senator  again  1855-61.  He  opposed  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Ck>mpromise,  and 
in  1861,  through  his  influence,  the  State 
of  Kentucky  remained  in  the  Union.  He 
died  in  1863. 

rirnafia.  (krO-ft'shi-a) ,  a  province  of 
uruuuH.  ^^g  Serb-Croat-Slovene  state 
of  Jugo-Slavia,  officially  reco^mized  by  the 
treaties  with  Austria  and  Germany  and 
the  Allies  in  1919.  Formerly  it  was  one 
of  the  crownlands  of  Hungary,  and,  with 
Slavonia,  formed  a  kingdom  within  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire,  separated  from 
Hungary  by  the  Drave  and  the  Danube, 
and  from  Servia  and  Bonuia  by  the  Save. 
On  the  southwest  are  Dalmatia  and  the 
Adriatic;  and  on  tiie  west,  Istria,  Carni- 
ola  and  Styria.  Croatia  with  Slavonia 
has  an  area  of  16,426  miles.  The  surface 
ia  irregoiar,  the  Alps  extending  into  it. 


and  cahBinatiiig  at  the  Mdrt  of  4400 
faat  In  tha  nordi,  the  vino  fif  gRnrn,  the 
oUvo  and  flg  on  tho  eoaat  Tko  principal 
ero|w  ato  wheat,  com,  bulajr,  potatoea, 
hut  the  wiMde  country  ia  mora  paatoral 
than  arable.  The  inhaUtanta  ara  Oroata 
and  Sarbo,  with  a  miztora  of  Qarmana, 
Hungariana,  Jewa  and  Oypaiaa.  About 
thrae-fonrtha  of  tlia  population  are  Catlio- 
lica,  the  reat  belonfinf  to  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox Church.  Chief  towna  are  Agram 
(capital)  and  Eaaeg.  In  040  the  Oroata, 
a  tribe  from  the  Carpathiana,  aettled  in 
Croatia,  gtring  their  name  to  the  country. 
In  1001  Hungary  annexed  it,  and  it  re- 
mained part  of  Aoatria-Hunnry  till  1910. 
Pop.  of  Croatia  and  Slaroma.  2,e21,9&4. 

Crooidolite   ^^"^  2^'  •"  ?f"; 

vAWAuvunv  mental  atcme,  a  aort  of 
fibrooa  quarta,  now  iiron^t  in  eonaider- 
able  quantitiea  from  Gape  Colony  and 
made  Into  artidea  of  Jeweinr. 
Crocket  lk«k'«t).  la  QotWc  a««hi- 
w«wvA«*  tecture,  an  ornament,  uau- 
•Ut  in  imitation  of  enrred  and  bent 
fouage,  but  aometimea  of  animala,  placed 
on  the  anglea  of  the  sldea  of  pinnades, 
canopies,  gables,  etc.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  one  of  the  terminal  anaga  on  * 
atag 'a  horn. 

fIrnrlrAff  Datid,  an  American  fron- 
uroCKeil,  tiersman,  born  in  Lime- 
atone,  Greene  County,  Tenn.,  August  17, 
1786.  He  received  little  education,  giving 
hia  time  and  energy  rather  to  backwooda 
purauita,  in  which  he  excelled.  In  1813- 
14  he  aerved  under  General  Jackson  in 
the  Creek  campaign.  In  1828  he  became 
a  member  of  Congreaa,  aucceeding  largely 
in  winning  Ida  aeat,  it  ia  said,  bv  nia  alm- 
ity  to  relate  anecdotea  of  frontier  life  at 
the  political  meetinn.  Through  hia  oppo- 
aitton  to  Preaident  Jackaon'a  Indian  policy 
he  waa  defeated  for  reelection  in  1831, 
but  waa  elected  again  to  the  houae  in 
1833.  In  1836  he  left  Tennessee  for 
Texaa,  where,  in  the  war  for  Texan  inde- 
pendence, to  whoae  cause  he  devoted  him- 
self, he  waa  captured  in  the  battle  of  the 
Alamo  and  put  to  death  by  the  order  of 
SanU  Ana.  Mardi  6,  1836. 
(IrAAViitt  SAinna.  RuTBSBroRD,  a 
VrroCKen,  Scotch  noveUst,  bom  near 
New  Galloway  in  1869.  He  became  a 
Free  Church  minister  in  1886,  but  re- 
signed in  1896  to  devote  himself  to  lit- 
erature. He  won  fame  by  The  atiekit 
MiniMter  and  The  Raider$,  and  after- 
wards wrote  Men  of  the  Mote  Hoom, 
Lochinvar,  The  LUao  Sunbonnet,  The  Bed 
A»e,  etc.    He  died  April  20.  1914. 

Crocodile    ^1'^''''  ^'^  ^  \  *  «'?"■•  ^* 

wAwvwvAAii  yy^  jj^ji  Q^gj.  qj  saurian 
reptilea,  comprising  the  largeat  living 
fflKina  of  reptuea.    ^Rie  characters  of  tha 
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order  OroeodOla  arc  u  follows  >-Th0dda 
is  covered  with  Moare  bony  plfttee;  the 
tail  is  loQf  ana  cotnpreMed  laterauy. 
TIm^  fonr  feet  nre  ehort,  and  there  are 
iivo  toes  on  each  of  the  two  forefeet, 
and  four  on  each  of  the  hind  feet;  the 
llmba  are  feeble.    The  Jaws  are  long  and 


Crocodito  (CroeoiUua  NUoticut  or  tultOris). 

their  gape  of  enormuus  width.  The  nos- 
trils are  nt  the  extremity  of  the  snoiitt 
and  capable  of  beinr  closed  to  prevent 
ingress  of  water.  The  heart  is  funr- 
chambered.  The  most  ancient  forms  of 
the  group  were  the  Teleonauruit,  from 
the  Lias  and  OOlite,  and  the  (itrepto- 
apondplas,  from  the  Lias,  CKilitic  and 
Wealden  strata.  The  families  now  exist- 
ing are  the  Alligatorida,  CrocodUidtB  and 
Oavittlida.  The  alligators  are  all  New 
World  forms.  (See  AlUffator.)  The 
gavial  proper  (OaHalin  Oangeticua)  is 
confined  to  the  East  Indies.  (See 
Oavto;.)  The  CrocodUidw,  to  which 
family  the  crocodile  belongs,  have  un- 
^inal  teeth  and  uo  abdominal  plates, 
and  the  cervical  and  dorsal  plates  are 
distinct  for  the  most  part.  The  croco- 
dile of  the  Nile  (Crocodilua  vulffOria)  is 
the  best  known  member  of  the  order ;  an- 
other species  (€?.  paluatrh)  is  met  with 
in  South  Asia,  Snnda  and  the  Moluccas. 
There  is  also  a  species  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica, The  crocodile  is  formidable  from  its 
great  sise  and  strength,  but  on  shore  its 
shortness  of  limb,  great  length  of  body, 
and  difficulty  of  turning  enable  men  and 
animals  readily  to  escape  pursuit.  In 
the  water  it  is  active  and  formidable. 
It  is  exclusively  carnivorous,  and  always 
prefers  its  food  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion. In  Egypt  it  is  no  longer  fonnd 
except  in  the  upper  or  more  southern 
parts,  where  the  heat  is  greatest  and 
the  population  least  numerous.  Croco- 
diles are  still  common  enough  in  the 
river  Senegal,  the  Congo,  Niger,  etc. 
They  grow  sometimes  to  a  length  of  30 
feet,  and  apparently  live  to  a  vast  age. 
GrOCOisite  (^ro'koi-zlt),  a  mineral,  a 
vAwvAuvv  native  form  of  lead  chro- 
mate,  or  red-lead  ore.  In  it  chrominm 
waa  first  diacorered. 


forming  on*  of  tha  moat  oomiaon  oraa- 
meats  of  oar  gardena.  Moat  of  Um  se- 
cies are  natiree  of  the  soath  of  Enraoe 
and  the  Levant;  and  three  grow  wiU 
in  Britain.  They  may  be  divided,  ac- 
cording to  their  period  of  flowering,  into 
rcrdol  and  autumnal.  Among  the  ver- 
nal crocnaea  may  be  mentionea  the  white 
and  purple  O.  v«mua:  C.  vtraiodlor,  dis- 
tinguiahed  by  the  yellow  tube  of  its 
flower  bearded  with  hairs,  and  its  sweet 
s<-ent:  O.  hifidrut,  the  Scotch  crocus, 
with  beautiful  penciled  sepals,  and  clear 
or  bluish-white  petals.  Among  the 
autumnal  species  are  C.  nudifidru*  aut 
C.  aatlvui,  whose  long,  reddish-orange, 
drooping  stigvas  when  dried  form  aaf- 
fron.    See  Saffron. 

WAM.BIW  Lydla,  son  of  Alyattea,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  560  B.C.,  and  extended  the 
empire  from  the  northern  and  western 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Halys  on 
the  east  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the  south, 
including  the  Oreek  colonies  of  the  main- 
land. Hia  riches,  obtained  chiefly  from 
mines  and  the  gold-dnst  of  the  river  Pac- 
toIuB,  were  greater  than  those  of  any 
Idng  before  him,  so  that  his  wealth  be- 
came proverbial.  Having  entered  npon 
war  with  Cyrus,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
in  his  capital,  Sardis  (B.C.  546).  Tbe 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  be 
survived  his  captor,  and  is  referred  to 
in  the  reign  of  Cambyses. 
Croft  ^ViuJAH,  an  English  musicnl 
*  composer,  born  in  1077.  Hf 
was  organist  in  the  chapel  royal,  and 
published  Muaica  Sacra,  or  Select  An- 
Ihema,  etc.  Died  in  1727. 
Crofter  (krort*r),  a  petty  farmer 
renting  a  few  acres  of  land, 
with  sometimes  the  right  of  grazing  his 
cattle  in  common  on  a  piece  of  rough 
pasture.  Crofters  are  numerous  in  the 
Highlands  and  in  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  some  other  lo- 
calities. From  many  districts  they  have 
been  removed  owing  to  their  holdings 
being  absorbed  in  sheep  farms  or  deer 
forests,  and  they  are  now  mainly  con- 
gregated on  the  seashore,  where  they 
partly  maintain  themselves  by  fishing. 
Croker  (ItrS'ker),  .John  Wilson,  an 
English  writer  and  politician, 
born  at  Galway,  in  1780.  lie  was  edu- 
cated in  Cork,  and  at  Trinity  College. 
Dublin,  and  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in 
1802.  In  ISaS  he  published  anony- 
mously; Familiar  Epiatlea  on  the  Irish 
Stage,  and  in  1806.  an  Intercepted  Letter 
from  China,  both  clever  satires.  In 
1806  he  entered  Parliament  as  member 
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for  Downpatridk  He  wu  tppoiiittd  in 
180O  to  tbe  pomt  of  McreUrr  to  tht  ad- 
niraltr,  wUdi  Jie  retained  ttU  tbt  rflga 
of  WUiiam  IV.     mw  Reform  BOl 


•trennoiMly  oppoMd  by  him,  and  on  tb* 
paMins  of  that  measure  in  1832  he  with- 
drew from  public  life.  lie  was  one  of 
the  founden  of  the  QuarfcHy  Review, 
and  one  of  its  ablest  contributors,  thoagh 
bia  articles  display  freqaent  malevolence. 
Ilta  other  writings  include  an  edition  of 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnton;  Vim  end 
Trufelgar  and  Tatevera,  two  poems; 
Btoriee  from  the  Hietory  of  England, 
from  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  derived  his 
idea  of  Tate*  of  a  Orandfatherj  and  edi- 
tions of  the  Suffolk  Paper;  Lady  Her- 
rey's  Letter*,  Lord  Hervey't  Memoir* 
and  WalpoW*  Letter*.  He  died  in  1857. 
fimlr^r  Tiiomab  Oaorroir,  a  coUec- 
Vroser,  ^^^  ^,  folklore,  bom  at  Cork 
in  1708.  While  in  a  merchant's  ofBce  in 
Cork  he  commenced  the  collection  of  tbe 
scmgs    and    legends    current   among    the 

?easantry  of  tbe  south  of  Ireland.  In 
819  an  appointment  in  the  admiralty 
was  obtained  for  him,  and  he  retired 
with  a  pension  in  1850.  Ilis  best-known 
work  is  his  Fairy  Legend*  and  Tradi- 
tion* of  the  douth  of  Ireland  (1825). 
He  died  in  1854. 

a.a11  James,  an  English  physicist, 
*^"">  born  {n  1821;  died  in  1800. 
Self-trained  in  science,  he  was  on  the 
Scotch  geological  surrey  1867-81.  lie 
wrote  Climate  and  Time.  Stellar  Evolu- 
tion, The  Philoaophical  Ba*et  of  Evolu- 
tion, etc.  ^ 

TvaIv  (krdii),  Geobob,  author  and 
^"»*y  preacher,  bom  at  Dublin  in 
1780;  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin ;  was  appointed  to  a  small  curacy  in 
Ireland,  but  resigned  it  and  became  a 
prominent  figure  in  London  journalism 
and  letters.  His  separate  literary  works 
comprise:  Pom  »»  1815,  a  poem;  the 
AnijH  of  the  World,  a  tale;  Catiline,  a 
tragedy ;  Pride  ahaU  have  a  Fall,  a  com- 
fdy.  Iffi4;  Salathiel,  a  romance;  etc. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  several  biograph- 
ical and  other  works;  and  numerous 
sermons.  In  1835  he  was  made  rector 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Wallbrook.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  deservedly  popular.  lie 
died  in  1800. 

flrftmartv  (krom'ar-ti),  a  seaport 
uromany  ^^  Scotland,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  which  separates 
the  Moray  from  the  Cromarty  Firth, 
IH  miles  K.  E.  of  Invrrnrf»fi.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Hugh  Miller.  Pop.  1242. 
— The  county  of  Cromarty  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  detach^  portions  s«it- 
t«red  over  the  county  of  Ross  with  which 
they  are  practically  merged.     Tbe  total 


area  is  about  220,800  acres.  Bee  Rot* 
and  Oromartif, 

CrAtnA  (krtm ) ,  John,  an  Bnglish  art- 
\/TOiae     J,j  ^*  „,  ^  lionrich  weaver ; 

bom  in  1760.  During  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  he  was  a  teacher  of  drawing. 
In  1805  he  founded  the  Norwich  Society 
of  Artists,  of  which  be  became  president 
as  well  as  chief  contributor  to  its  annual 
exhibitions.  He  excelled  in  depicting  tho 
scenery  of  his  native  county,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  handling  of  trees;  and  his 
high  place  among  British  landscape  paint- 
ers is  now  universally  ai^owledged.  He 
died  in  1821.  .        _    . 

TrATiiAr  BviXTM  Babiho.  first  Earl 
Vromer,  (i841.1017),  British  states- 
man and  administrator,  was  bom  at 
Cromer  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  educated  at 
Woolwich  Academy.  He  joined  the 
Royal  Artillery  in  1858,  and  In  1872  acted 
as  private  secretary  to  Lord  Northbrook, 
Viceroy  of  India.  He  became  major  in 
1876  and  was  appointed  British  commis- 
sioner of  the  Enrptian  public  debt  otiicc. 
He  was  finance  minister  of  India  from 
1880  to  1883,  when  he  became  British 
agent  and  consul-general  in  Egypt.  He 
was  created  first  Baron  Cromer  in  1882, 
viscount  in  1807,  and  earl  in  1001.  He 
reorganized  every  department  of  the  Egyp- 
tian administration  and  was  known  aa 
'the  buUder  of  modem  Egypt' 

iU'/imttr  (kro'mer),  a  small  seaport 
l^TOmer  ^^^  bathing  place  of  Eng- 
land, Countv  Norfolk,  21  miles  n.  of 
Norwich.  The  old  town  is  now  sub- 
merged, the  sea  constantly  making  fresh 
encroachments.  Pop.  (parish)  4074. 
r!rAm1*ft1i  (krom^ek),  an  ancient  mon- 
V»rOIIUecU   „^,,„t  consisting  of  two  or 

more  columns  of  unhewn  stone  support- 
ing a  large  tabular  block  so  as  t<>  form 
a  rectangular  chamber,  beneath  the  floor 
of  which  is  sometimes  found  a  cist  en- 


Ctomleob  at  Lsnyoa,IComwsIL 
closing  a  skeleton  and  relics.  Sometimes 
the  cromlech  was  encircled  by  ring  of 
standing-stones,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Standing-stones  of  Stennis.  in  Orkney; 
and  sometimes  it  was  itself  buried  be- 
neath a  large  mound  of  earth.  See 
Dolmen. 

Crompton     (k«»B>P'tj>n> .  Samuel. in- 
waw«u|f  «wu      ventor  of  the  mule-jenny ; 

bora  near  Bolton,  England,  iu  175o.    Ue 


Oromwell 


Cromwtll 


•arlj  dliplay*'  •  ton  far  ■achaatoi,  aad 
whta  ouj  twtatjr-oa*  jmsu  of  aft  !»• 
vtattd  hla  aiacUac  for  spiaalaff  eettoB. 
whieb  waa  caliad  a  muk,  from  ita  coo- 
bioiac  tb«  priaelDlw  of  HargrMTo'i  vln- 
niarjtmny  aad  Arkwrithf ■  roUar-fnuiMk 
bota  iaveoted  a  ftw  jtu»  prevloaabr. 
Tht  mule  riiartd  in  the  odfum  excit- 
ed amoDf  the  Lancaahire  hand-weaTera 
against  tneee  machinea,  and  for  a  time 
Crompton  waa  obliged  to  conceal  hia 
inrention.  He  afterwarda  brought  it 
again  into  work ;  bnt  waa  unable  to  pre- 
vent others  from  profiting  by  it  at  his 
expenae.  Varioua  improTements  were 
introduced  from  time  to  time  on  the 
mule,  but  the  original  principle,  as  de- 
vised by  Crompton,  remained  the  same. 
The  aum  of  £SO00,  voted  to  him  by  Par- 
liament in  1812,  was  almost  all  the  re- 
muneration which  he  received  for  an  in- 
vention which  coctributed  ao  eaaentlally 
to  the  development  of  Britiah  manufac- 
tures. He  died  ik  1827. 
Cromwell  (arom'wel),  BAnxETT 
urumweu  ^HrnaaoN  /1840-1917), 
an  American  rear-admiral,  bom  at  Spring- 
ulace,  Georgia.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  from  Ne- 
braska; said  to  be  the  first  naval  cadet 
appointed  from  that  state.  He  graduated 
in  1861  and-  served  in  the  South  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron  and  the  Bast  Qulf 
squadron  during  the  Civil  war.  He  be- 
came commander  in  1874,  captain  in 
1880,  and  commodore  in  1808.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Spanish-American  war 
he  was  ordered  to  Havana  to  take  charge 
of  the  naval  station.  He  was  promoted  to 
rear-admiral  in  1800.  He  was  captain  of 
the  Navv  Yard  at  Norfolk  1801-01,  and 
commandant  of  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard  1900-01.  He  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  South  Atlantic  Station  in 
1901  and  later  of  the  European  Station. 
CrOTnWf»ll  (krt«n'wel),OuvEB,  Lord- 
viujuwcu  protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, was  bom  at  Huntingdon  April  25, 
IROO.  His  father,  Robert  Cromwell, 
who  represented  the  borough  of  Hunt- 
ingdon in  the  Parliament  of  1503,  was 
a  younger  son  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell, 
who  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth; 
and  Sir  Henry  again  was  a  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Williams,  a  nephew  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  name  he 
took.  Oliver's  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  William  Steward,  of  Ely,  and  could 
trace  her  descent  back  to  Alexander, 
lord-steward  of  -  Scotland,the  founder  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  The  first  really 
authentic  fact  in  his  bic«raphy  is  hia 
leavi^  school  at  Huntingdon  and  enter- 
ing   SUoey-Sassex    College,    Cambridge, 


April  as,  ins.  Oa  the  dsatk  of  his 
fukar  In  1017  he  rettmad  horns,  aad  in 
1W>  marriad  Eiiaabatb,  daughter  of  Sir 
Jamaa  Bonrehisr.  in  l(t28  he  waa  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Hnntingaon,  to  which  he  returned  on 
the  diasolntton  in  !<£».  In  ItKU  he  went 
with  his  family  to  a  farm  which  he  bad 
taken  at  St  Ives;  and  in  lt)30  to  Ely. 
where  he  had  inherited  a  property  worth 
nearly  £000  a  vear.  During  the  Short 
and  Long  Parliaments  he  represented 
Cambridge,  hia  influence  gradually  in- 
creasing. In  the  summer  of  164i2  ht> 
was  actively  engaged  in  raising  and 
drilling  volunteers  for  the  parliamen- 
tary party,  in  view  of  the  Impending 
atruggle  with  the  king.  He  served  as 
captain  and  colonel  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  war,  doing  good  service  with  his 
troop  of  horse  at  Edgehill;  and  it  was 
his  energy  and  ability  which  made  the 
Eastern  Aaaociation  the  most  efficient  of 
those  formed  for  mutual  defense.  At 
the  battle  of  Winceby  (1643)  he  led  the 
van,  narrowly  escaping  death,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  led  the  victorious  left 
at  Maraton  Moor,  deciding  the  result 
of  the  battle.  A  few  months  later  hi> 
waa  present  at  the  second  battle  of  New- 
bury, and  his  action  being  fettered  by 
the  timidity  of  Manchester,  lie  impeached 
the  conduct  of  the  earl.  As  the  result 
of  this  disagreement  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax was  made  lord-general,  while  Crom- 
well, notwithstanding  the  Self-denyine 
Ordinance,  was  placed  under  him,  with 
the  command  of  the  cavalry  and  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  discipline  introduced  by  Crom- 
well, the  decisive  victory  of  Naseby  was 
fained  in  1645,  and  Leicester,  Taunton. 
tridgewattT,  Bristol,  Devises,  Winches- 
ter and  Dartmouth  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Parliament  On  the  occasion  of 
the  surrender  of  Charles  by  the  Scottish 
army  in  1646  Cromwell  wns  one  of  tho 
commissioners,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
rewards  for  services  received  £2500  a 
year  from  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester.  Though  at  first  supporting 
Parliament  in  its  wish  to  disband  thi' 
army,  which  refused  to  lay  down  its 
arma  till  the  freedom  of  the  nation  was 
established,  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to 
decide  in  favor  of  the  latter  course. 
Hastily  suppressing  the  Welsh  risinp. 
he  marched  against  the  Scottish  roval- 
ists,  whom  he  defeated  with  a  much 
inferior  force  at  Preston  (August  1", 
1648).  Then  followed  the  tragedy  of 
the  king's  execntion,  Cromwell's  name 
standing  tiiird  In'  order  in  the  death- 
warrant  Affairs  in  Ireland  demanding 
hia   presence,    he   waa.  appointed    lord- 


HftiwiFtn 
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UMtMwnt  and  connandtr-ia-chtof :  aad 
by  makinc  a  tarribU  nampla  of  Drqc- 
k«da  (8«ptoBb«r,  1M9),  cnwhsd  tta 
royaliat  party  ia  that  ooontry  wltkla  ds 
moatha.  Rcaif  nine  th«  coauaaad  to  Ira* 
toB,  ha  undartook,  at  the  nqn«»t  of  tba 
Parliamaat,  a  aimilar  npadiUMi  against 
Scotland,  where  Charlea  II  had^been 
prodaiaied  king.  With  an  army  ireatl/ 
reduced  by  licknees  he  Mved  blmeeff 
from  almost  inevitable  disaiter  by  the 
■plendid  vit-tory  at  Dunbar  (September  8, 
loBO),  and  a  year  later  put  an  end  to 
the  itnigf le  by,  his  total  defeat  of  the 
realists  at  Worcester  (September  8, 
IWl).  For  these  services  he  was  re- 
warded with  an  estate  of  £40(X)  a  year, 
besides  other  honors. 

He  already  exerted  a  weighty  inila- 
ence  in  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs, 
being  instrumental  in  restoring  the  con- 
tinental relations  of  England,  which  had 
been  almost  entirely  dissolved,  and  reg- 
ulating them  so  as  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  commerce.  The  Navigation 
Act,  from  which  may  be  dated  the  rise 
of  the  naval  power  of  England,  was 
framed  upon  his  suggestion,  and  passed 
in  1661.  The  Rump  Parliament,  as  the 
remnant  of  the  Ix>ng  Parliament  was 
called,  had  become  worse  than  useless, 
and  on  April  20,  1663,  Cromwell,  with 
300  soldiers,  dispersed  that  body.  He 
then  summoned  a  council  of  state,  con- 
siating  mainly  of  his  principal  officers, 
which  finally  chose  a  Parliament  of  per- 
sons selected  from  the  three  kingdoms, 
nicknamed  Barebon^a  Parliament,  or  the 
Little  Parliament.  Fifteen  months  after 
a  new  annual  Parliament  was  chosen; 
but  Cromwell  soon  prevailed  on  this 
bodv,  who  were  totally  incapable  of  gov- 
erning, to  place  the  charge  of  the  com- 
monwealth In  his  hands.  The  chief  power 
now  devolving  again  upon  the  council 
of  officers  (December  12,  1663),  they 
declared  Oliver  Cromwell  sole  governor 
of  the  commonwealth,  under  the  name 
of  Lori-protector.  with  an  assistant  coun- 
cil of  twenty-one  men.  The  new  pro- 
tector behaved  with  disnitjir  and  firmness. 
Despite  the  innumerable  difficulties  which 
beset  him  from  adverse  Parliaments,  in- 
surgent royalists,  and  mutinous  repub- 
licans, the  early  months  of  his  rule  es- 
tablished favorable  treaties  with  •  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  Portugal,  Denmark  and 
France.  In  September,  1656,  he  called  a 
now  Parliament,  which  undertook  the  re- 
visal  of  the  constitution  and  offered  Crom- 
well the  title  of  kinc.  On  his  refusal  he 
was  again  installed  as  Lord-protector, 
but  with  his  powers  now  legally  defined. 
Early  in  the  followiDg  year,  however,  he 
Veremptorily  dissolved  the  house,  which 


Vii  Wjag<id  tha  aotborfty  of  tiM  saeoad 
chaabar.  Ahroad  Ua  iaJiasBea  atUl  !&• 
craassd,  raachiag  Ita  fall  baiffht  aftar  tba 
Tietwy  of  Dnaklrk  ia  Joaa,  1668.  But 
hla  nasterly  administratioo  was  oot  af- 
fsetad  without  severa  stralo,  aad  apoa 
tha  death  of  hla  favorite  daoAter,  Bllia- 
bath  Olaypole,  in  tha  befinmac  of  Aug- 
nst,  1668,  his  health  began  to  fail  him. 
Tbwards  the  end  of  the  month  ha  waa 
confined  to  his  room  from  a  tertian 
fever,  and  on  September  8,  1668,  died  at 
Whitehall,  in  tha  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  in  Kinr  Henry 
Vira  Chapel,  ia  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
after  tha  Bestoratlon  his  body  was  taken 
up  and  banged  at  Tyburn,  the  head  ba- 
ing  fixed  on  a  pola  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  tiia  rest  of  the  remains  buried 
under  tha  gallows. — Great  as  a  general, 
Cromwell  was  still  greater  as  a  civil 
ruler.  Ha  lived  in  a  simple  and  retired 
way,  like  a  private  man,  and  was  abste- 
miona,  temperate,  indefatigahly  industri- 
ous, and  exact  in  his  official  duties.  He 
possessed  extraordinary  penetration  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature ;  and  devised 
the  boldest  plans  with  a  quickness 
equaled  only  by  the  decision  with  which 
he  executed  them.  No  obstacle  deterred 
him ;  and  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  ex- 
pedients. Cool  and  reserved,  he  patiently 
waited  for  the  favorable  moment,  and 
never  failed  to  make  use  of  it  In  hla 
religious  views  he  was  a  tolerant  Calvin- 
it  t.  He  was  about  6  ft  10  in.  in  height, 
his  body  'well  compact  and  strong,'  and 
his  head  and  face,  though  wanting  in 
refinement  were  impressive  in  their  un- 
mistakable strength. 

He  had  appointed  his  eldest  son, 
RiOHABO,  his  successor ;  but  the  republic- 
an and  religious  fanaticism  of  the  army 
and  officers,  with  Fleetwood  at  their 
head,  compelled  Richard  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament; and  a  few  days  after  he  volun- 
tarilv  abdicated  the  protectorship,  April 
22,  1668.  His  brother  Henbt,  who  from 
16S4  had  governed  Ireland  in  tranquil- 
lity, followed  the  example  of  Richard, 
and  died  in  privacy  in  England.  At  the 
Restoration  Richard  went  to  the  con- 
tinent until  1680,  when  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Clark,  and  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  tranquil  seclusion  at 
Cheshunt  Hertfordshire.  He  died  in 
1712.  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.— The  last 
of  the  family  was  Oum  Cbohwxli., 
great-grandson  of  Henry  Crouwell,  son 
of  the  protector.  He  was  a  London  solic- 
itor, and  clerk  to  St  Thomas'  Hospital. 
He  succeeded  iQ  the  estate  of  Theobalds, 
which  descended  to  him  through  the  chil- 
dren of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  died  at 
Cheahunt  Park  in   1821,   aged   serenty- 


Cromwell 

Bin*.  H«  wrote  tk«  MnMtn  of  4k« 
Prottelor  ani  MtSoM,  lUutntad  by 
Funlljr  F«Mrt|,l«)l  _ 

fUiAniuriiil     TMoifAM,   Earl  of  Emm. 

Patn«jr,  in  Hnrrey :  burn  aboat  tlie  year 
1400.  In  bia  youth  lie  wai  employed  as 
clerk  to  tiie  Bng lisb  factory  at  Antwerp ; 
In  1510  went  to  Rome;  and  on  bia  re- 
turn to  England  became  confidential  senr- 
ant  of  Cardinal  Woliey.  about  1626. 
On  bia  maater'a  diarrace  in  1620  Crom- 
well defended  bim  with  creat  spirit  in 
the  HouM  of  Common!,  of  wbicb  be  waa 
then  a  member;  and  efFcctually  opposed 
the  articles  of  trrnson  brought  against 
Wolscy.  After  the  cardinal's  death  he 
vns  taken  into  the  king's  service, 
yuH  knighted  and  made  privy-councilor, 
and  in  1534  became  principal  secretary 
of  state  and  master  of  tlie  rolU.  In 
1535  he  was  appointed  Tisitor-goneral  of 
all  the  monasteries  in  England  in  order 
to  suppress  them,  bis  services  being  re- 
warded br  the  post  of  lord-keeper  of  the 
privy  M>al.  and  the  title  of  Baron  Crom- 
well of  Okebara.  On  the  abolition  of 
the  pope's  supremacy  he  was  created 
king's  vicar-general,  and  used  all  his 
influence  to  promote  the  Reformation. 
lie  was  made  chief-Justice  itinerant  of 
the  forests  beyond  Trent,  Knight  of  the 
Gortcr,  and  finnlly,  in  l.'WJ),  lord  high 
chamberlain,  ond  the  following  year  Earl 
of  Kssex.  lie  at  length  fell  into  dis- 
grace with  the  king  for  the  part  he  took 
in  promoting  his  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Cleves;  and  others  of  his  political  schemes 
failing,  he  was  arrested  on  a  fhnrgp  of 
treason,  and  beheaile*!  on  Tower  Hill, 
.Tuly  'JS,  1540. 

f!rnnBtfl.dt  (k  «*  o  n'  8tit ;  Hungarian, 
l/rOUBWai  Bra,g6),  a  town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Transylvania,  after  Hermann- 
stadt  the  principal  seat  of  the  industry 
and  trade  of  the  province,  lying  in  n 
mountainous  but  well-wooded  and  ro- 
1L...U..V.  uisirict  near  its  southeast  corner. 
I'op.  t«.273. 

f!i^Ti«i-p«1f  n  mnritirae  fortress  of 
V«rOima.ai>)  Russia,  about  20  miles  w. 
of  Petrograd,  in  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  (tulf  of  Finland,  oi){KMite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva,  on  n  long,  narrow, 
rocky  island,  forming  both  by  its  posi- 
tion and  the  strength  of  its  fortifica- 
tions, the  bulwark  of  the  capital,  nnd 
being  also  the  most  important  naval  sta- 
tion of  the  empire.  Cronstadt  used  to 
be  th«  commercial  port  of  Petrograd. 
but  since  the  construction  of  a  canal  giv- 
ing large  vessels  direct  access  to  the 
capital  it  baa  lost  this  position.  Pop. 
60,689. 


Croqtwl 

fimnnft  (krA'ana).  la  andeat  Ofeak 
WTOnHi^t,,^  a  ioa  •£  Uraana 
and  O*  (Baa?ea  addSartb),  aad  yooar 
est  of  tM  Tltana.  Ha  rscclved  tha  fo?- 
emmcBt  of  tbe  world  after  Uranos  waa 
deprived  of  it,  and  was  in  turn  depoaed 
by  SSeua.  Cr(«us  was  considered  by  tbe 
Romans  aa  identicnl  with  their  Rntumas. 
TvAAk  (kr\|k).  Oboroe.  soldier,  bom 
l/rOOK  *,e„  'iinyton,  Ohio,  in  1M28: 
died  In  l^^OO.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  IS.^2,  was  promoted  captain  la 
18(11,  and  b«>came  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  about  floptember,  IWBJ.  He 
commanded  an  army  corps  under  Sheri- 
dan in  tlie  Shenandoah  camiwign  of 
18t(4  and  was  breveted  brigadier-general 
in  the  regular  army.  After  the  Civil  war 
he  served  with  great  distinction  in  the 
Indian  war>«,  and  wan  one  of  tbe  chief 
agents  in  sulNluing  the  bloodthirsty 
Apaches.  He  was  breveted  major-gen- 
eral in  1805  and  made  chief  cavalry 
commander  in  tho  army,  and  was  raised 
to  the  full  rank  of  major-general  in  18MS. 
firAnVAa  (krooks),  Sia  William,  an 
UrOOKeS  eminent  English  physicist, 
bom  at  London  in  1832.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  tbe  Royal  College  of  Chemistry. 
He  discovered  the  metal  thallium,  in- 
vented the  radiometer,  and  by  his  re- 
searches with  the  Crookes  vacuum  tnbe 
opened  the  way  to  great  advances  in 
science.  He  published  works  on  chem- 
istr.v,  dyeing,  nnd  metallurgy,  in  iSo!) 
became  editor  of  the  Chemiral  I\Vin». 
nnd  in  18»'»4  of  the  Quartrrly  Journal  of 
Science.  He  became  n  leading  advocate 
of  Spiritualism.  Died  April  4,  1010. 
nrooVaton  Ccruks'tonK  capital  of 
l/roOKSlOn     j.^,^  ^,,,^  Minnesota.  :Umi 

miles  N.  w.  of  St.  Paul.  It  has  raiJwiiy 
repair  shops,  mrnjiine  shops,  foundries, 
large  flour  mill,  tannery,  sash  and  door 
factory,  ct<f.     Pop.  7550. 

Croquet  Ki^'>^,5i°  ffi-^LC 

hoops  and  pegs  on  a  level  area,  which 
should  be  at  least  .30  yards  long  by  20 
wide.  The  iron  hoops  (shaped  like  tho  in- 
verted letter  V)  and  fixed  with  their  two 
ends  in  the  ground,  arranged  in  n  some- 
what Kigzag  manner  over  the  gnxmd : 
they  are  usually  ten  in  number.  The 
posts  or  pegs  (two  in  number)  are  plattvl 
at  the  near  and  far  end  of  the  field,  re- 
spectively, marking  tbe  starting  anil 
turning  points.  The  game  may  l>e  pla.vi-<l 
by  any  number  of  persons  up  to  eight, 
either  individually  or  arranged  in  conplt-^ 
or  in  sides.  The  object  of  the  players  i* 
to  drive  with  the  mallets  the  balls  belontt- 
ing  to  their  own  side  through  the  hoops 
and  against  tbe  posts  in  a  certain  order, 


QnAf 


OroM 


•ad  to  prtTMit  th«  bclla  of  Uwir  opp» 
Mate  from  oompletinc  th«  joiu-Mjr  Miort 
tkoir  own  by  pMyiu  tbem  agaiut  tboM 
of  tho  tntmy.  «na  dnTins  tbcm  m  tar  M 
petiibit  firoiii  tho  boop  or  pott  to  bo 
pbi/«<)  for,  tbo  player  or  pUyem  wbnoo 
Mus  dmt  oompleto  tbo  cuurto  claimins 
tlnHctory. 

n-M|.v_  (kroi^),  FBANCsa  Jane,  aa 
viivavjr  Amerkan  bymn-writor,  bom  in 
PBtaam  CoiutT,  Now  York,  Marcb  21, 
UOO;  dtod  Fdnnarr  12.  1015.  8he 
roethrod  iaatruction  at  tbo  Now  York  In- 
■titvtioa  for  tbo  Blind  and  was  an  in- 
■tmetor  tbore  from  1S47  until  brr  mar- 
riam  with  Alexander  Van  Alstyne  in 
law.  8bo  pnbllsbed  a  number  of  popular 
pooatib  ■onsi  *nd  bymne. 
drnKimr  (crO'tber),  tbo  ataff  borne  by 
vrvuer  ^„,  ^,  ^J.^  yj,,^^  dlgnlUrlea 

in  the  Bomaa  Chtbolie  and  other  church- 
et,  and  probaUy  the  oldest  of  the  in- 
■iflnia  of  the  episcopal  dignity.  The 
original  form  of  tho  staff  resembled  a 
sb^berd'a  crook,  but  from  the  middle  of 
tho  fourteenth  century  the  archbishops  b4>- 
gan  to  carry,  sometimes  in  addition  tn  the 
pastoral  crook,  somotimes  instpad  of  it, 
a  crosier  terminating  In  a  oroHN  or 
double  cross.  The  crosier  is  carriod  by 
bidiops  snd  archbishops  themselTes  ouly 
in  proeesh^oB  and  when  pronouncing 
benediction :  on  nil  other  occasions  it  is 
carried  before  them  by  a  priest  At 
Rome  the  right  of  bearing  the  crosier  is 
peculiar  to  the  pope  himself,  his  crosier 
being  in  the  form  of  a  triple  croaa. 
(Jmm  (krfls),  one  straight  body  laid 
^^^^  at  any  angle  across  another,  or 
a  H.vml)ol  of  similur  shai)e.  Among  the 
ancients  a  piece  of  w<>«h1  fastened  across 
a  tree  or  upright  post  formed  a  cross,  on 
which  were  executed  criminuls  of  the 
v'orst  class.  It  had,  therefore,  a  place 
Hnalogons  to  that  of  the  modern  gallows 
ns  an  instrument  of  infamous  puuish- 
ment  until  it  acquired  honor  from  the 
rfucifixion  of  Christ.  The  custom  of 
maldng  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  memory 
of  Christ  may  t>e  traced  to  the  third  cen- 
tury. Constantine  had  crosses  erected 
in  public  places,  palaces,  and  churches, 
and  adopted  it,  according  to  a  let;eud, 
as  the  device  for  a  banner  (laharum)  in 
consequence  of  a  dream  representing  it 
j)8  the  symbol  of  victory.  In  bis  time 
also  Christians  painted  it  at  the  cn> 
trance  of  their  houses  as  a  sign  of  their 
faith,  and  snbseqnenMy  the  churches 
were  for  the  most  part  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  It  did  not.  however,  become 
an  oUect  of  adoration  until  after  the 
alleged  discovery  of  the  true  cross  by 
the  Empress  Helena  (a.d.  326).  Ita 
adoption  as  the  Christian  symbol  mvf 


be  held  to  connect  '^self  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  used  en  ntically  long  be- 
fore the  Christian  the  same  way 
that  traces  of  belie^  a  trinity,  in  a 
war  in  heaven,  in  a  paradlae,  a  flood,  a 
BalM*l,  an  Immaculate  conception,  and 
remission  by  the  shedding  of  blood  are 
to  lie  found  diffused  amonf  widely  sun- 
dered peoples.  The  general  meaning  at* 
tached  lo  the  sign  appears  to  have  hcen 
that  of  life  and  regeneration.  Since  ita 
adoption   by   Christianity   it   has   under- 


FoaMS  or  Caosscs. 
1,  Croat  fl/  Cahani.  a  croM  on  three  ileus.  3, 
Latin  Crou,  •  eroM  tlio  trsnsverse  beam  of  wiueb 
is  plaeed  at  one-Uiird  of  the  diManoe  fron  tba 
top  of  the  perpendieuUr  portioB,  supposed  to 
bo  the  fonn  of  eross  oa  whieh  Christ  MiflenKl. 
3,  Tau  Crot*  (so  esUsd  from  being  formed  Uko 
the  Oreek  letter  t,  lou),  or  oroM  of  St.  Anthony, 
one  of  tho  most  ancient  forma  ot  the  eross.  4, 
CroM  qf  Lomint.  6,  Patriarchal  Crou.  6,  SL 
ilwfrms  •  CroM,  the  form  oL  ero«  on  whieh  8t. 
Andrew,  the  national  auint  of  Scotland,  is  said  to 
have  suffered.  7,  Oretk  Crott.  or  cross  ct  St. 
Oeorse,  the  national  saint  of  England,  the  ml 
eruas  which  appears  on  Britiah  flags.  8.  Papal 
Croto.  9,  Crou  noiry  mtadrat,  that  ia,  having  a 
square  espanaion  in  the  renter.  10,  Malitu 
Croat,  funned  of  four  arrow-beada  meeting  at 
the  pointa;  the  bodge  of  the  Knighta  of  Malta. 
11,  Croia  fourchfe  or  /orknt.  12.  Croti  jxUlfe  or 
formie.  13,  Crou  potrnt  or  Jrruaaim  Crou. 
14,  Croaa  fleury,  from  the  fleura  dc  Ua  at  ita  ends. 

gone  many  niodificatious  of  slmpe.  nud 
has  been  employed  in  a  variety  of  ways 
for  ornaments,  badges,  heraldic  beariuKs, 
etc.  After  the  introduction  of  the  cross 
into  the  military  ensigns  of  the  Crusad- 
ers its  use  in  heraldry  became  frequent, 
and  its  form  was  varied  more  than  that 
of  any  o+her  heraldic  ordinary,  some  of 
the  variev  •  being  of  great  beauty.  The 
n.nme  cros.'.  js  al.io  given  to  various*  archi* 
tectural  structures,  of  which  a  cross  in 
stone  was  a  prominent  feature:  thus  we 
have  market  crosses,  preaching  crosses, 
monnmental  crosses,  etc.  The  principal 
forms  of  tb"  cross  as  a  de>ice  or  symbol 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 


Crou 


Crontreet 


CrtiMM  BxALTATioir  or  THc  a  Catho- 
^row*  lie  fMttral  celebrated  on  the 
14th  of  September  In  honor  of  the  re- 
covery of  a  portion  of  the  tme  croea 
from  the  Peraiana  by  Heracllna  (628 
A.o)    and  ita   erection   on    Moant   Cal- 

▼ary.         

{JroBB  IirvENTioit  or  tbk  (the  finding 
*'*"■•>  of  the  croea),  a  phrase  chiefly 
naed  in  connection  with  the  Catholic 
festiTal  in  honor  of  the  finding  of  the 
oroaa  by  the  Empress  Helena  (SiiQ  ▲.!>.), 
'^iebrated  on  the  3d  of  May. 

CrOSS)  ViCTOHiA.    See  Victoria  Croat. 

Crossbar  Shot,  "hots  with  iron  bars 
wAwvoviu  wMww)   crossing    through 

them,  sometimes  standing  oat  6  or  8 
inches  at  both  sides,  formerly  used  for 
destroying  rigging,  palisading,  etc. 

Crossbearer  (po^f«»^.   cruotger), 

VAUOBWVMUCA  }q  jjjg  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  chaplain  of  an  archbishop 
or  a  primate,  who  bears  a  cross  before 
him  on  solemn  occasions. 

Cr08ST)iU  (f-f).  £.erSml''?e! 
riving  their  name  from  a  peculiarity  of 
their  bill,  the  mandiblea  of  which  are 
curved  at  the  tips,  so  as  to  cross  each 
other,  sometimes  on  the  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  the  other.  The  form  of 
the  bill  enables  them  to  extract  with  ease 
the  seeds  of  the  pine,  their  nsual  food, 
from  nnderneath  the  scales  of  the  conea. 
They  build  and  also  breed  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  December,  as  in  March, 
April,  or  May.  The  common  crrossbill 
(L0.W0  ourvirottra)  is  found  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  li  is 
from  6  to  6^  inches  in  length.  The 
male  has  a  red  plumage,  the  female  is  of 
a  yellowish-green  color.  The  Lo»ia  pity- 
optittdcut,  or  parrot  crossbill,  is  an- 
other European  species.  Two  species  of 
crossbill  inhabit  Canada  and  the  north- 
ern States,  Lowio  Americana,  and  Cur- 
tiro»tra  ieucoptira,  or  white-winged 
crossbill. 

Crossbow.  °'"  A«»A"ST,  formerly  a 
»  very  common  weapon  for 
shooting,  consisting  of  a  bow  fastened 
athwart  a  stock.  TThe  bow,  which  was 
often  of  steel,  was  usually  bent  by  a 
lever  windlass,  or  other  mechanical  con- 
trivance, the  missile  nsually  consisting 
of  a  square-headeo  bolt  or  quarrel,  but 
occasionallv  of  short  arrows,  stones,  and 
leaden  bullete.  Though  largely  used  on 
the  European  continent,  the  crossbow 
was  superseded  at  an  early  period  in 
England  by  the  more  eScient  longbow, 
from  which  twelve  arrows  could  be  de- 
spatched per  minute  to  three  bolts  of  the 
crossbow. 


Cross-breeding,  Xther^SftLimlTs 

of  different  races  or  stocks.    See  Brood- 
ing, 
dmaamAu.jn    th«    three   days    preced- 

uross-aftysi  j^  ^j^  ^^^^  0,  ^^  j^ 

cension. 

f!mca*  Andbcw,  an  English  physician 
vroHC,  ^^  scientist,  born  in  1784; 
died  in  1856.  He  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  experimenting  in  elec- 
tricity. In  1816  he  asserted  that  by 
electncity  it  was  possible  to  communi- 
cate one'a  thoughts  instantaneously  to 
persons  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
earth,  but  he  never  appears  to  have  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  the  fact  by  ac- 
tual experiment.  Among  other  things 
he  applied  electricity  in  the  production 
of  crystals,  discovered  a  process  of  puri- 
fying salt  water  by  electricity,  and  also 
made  some  curious  discoveries  relative 
to  the  effects  of  positive  and  negative 
electricity  on  vegetation. 

Cross-examination,  «>„«„  o?rwu: 

ness  called  by  one  party  by  the  opposite 
party  or  his  counsel. 

Cross-fertilization,  J^rtttfon  *  of 

the  ovule  of  one  flower  by  the  pollen  of 
another,  usually  effected  by  the  agencv 
of  insects,  the  action  of  the  wind,  water, 
etc.     See  Botanif. 

Crossoptcrygridae  W»-«„V  *^„"«Ji 

fossil  and  recent  fishes,  so  called  from 
the  fin-rays  of  the  paired  fins  being  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  a  fringe  jf-lr.  Icros- 
«o»)  round  a  central  lobe.  The  living 
Potyptirut  and  Ceratddu*  belong  to  this 
group. 

Cross-staff.  ■"  instrument  used  by 
*  surveyors  consisting  of  a 
staff  carrying  a  brass  circle  divided  into 
four  equal  parts  by  two  lines  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles.  At 
the  extremity  of  each  line  perpendiculHr 
sights  are  fixed,  the  instrument  being  used 
in  taking  offsets. 

Cross-Stone,  -, -^^  g^lZt^L.'': 

hydrated  silicate  of  barium  and  alnmin 
ium,  and  ttaurolite,  a  silicate  of  iron 
and  aluminium,  in  both  of  which  the 
crystals  cross  each  other.  Harrootome. 
however,  has  by  some  mineralogists 
been  called  ttauroUto.  The  name  crosR- 
stone  is  sometimes  also  given  to  chia«- 
tolite,  because  of  the  occasional  dark 
markings  on  the  summits  of  the  crys- 
tals. 

CrOSStreeS.  *?  ^^?^  certain  pieopn 
wAvaoMwa,    ^f   timber   at    the    upper 

ends  of  tha  lower  and  top  masts,  athwart 


Crotalaria 


Croup 


wUch  they  an  laid,  to  nMtain  the  frame 
of  the  topa  in  the  one,  and  extend  the 
topgallant  ahronds  on  the 

CrSkarial.\t*VYe: 

nu  of  legnminoua  plants, 
all  nativea  of  warm  cli- 
mates, but  acme  of  them 
long  caltivated  in  hot- 
hooeea.  C.  iunoia  is  the 
■unn-hemp  plant. 

CrotaUda  i£;,fffi: 

lly  of  serpents  uicluding 
some  of  the  most  danger- 
ons,  above  all  the  rattle- 
snakes. 

Crotch  ^^^^^^  ^^^' 
A  A.  CroMtreM.  ^^^^  composer,  bom  at 
Norwich,  England,  in  1770.  As  a  child 
he  showed  astonishing  precocity,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Oxford  University,  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  In  1821.^ 
he  became  principal  '  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  He  i  in  1847.  He  left 
a  larae  number  of  compositions,  more  es- 
pecially for  the  organ,  piano,  and  voice, 
and  three  technical  treatises. 

Crochet.  See  If ti«to. 

a  genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  shrubB  and  trees, 
order  Euphorbiace«e,  comprehending  a 
great  number  of  species,  many  of  which 
possess  important  medical  properties. 
The  more  remarkable  species  are  C.  Caa- 
cariOa,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 


ladiea,  from  the  seeds  of  whldi  eroton 
oil  la  extracted  (see  Cnton  «U) ;  and  Cv 
Draco,  a  Mexican  plant,  which  yields  • 
red,  resinous  substance  osod  in  maUnf 
varnish.  0.  P$eudo-ckinm,  the  copaldia 
plant,  yields  the  bark  of  that  name,  bat 
C.  baUamifintM,  C.  arommtioum,  and  C. 
thurifirum  are  merely  aromatic. 
-  - Co- 


Croton  i!^»  • 


.  Croton  Tiglium. 

Florida,  which  yields  the  cascarilla  bark, 
a  valuable  armnatic  tonic ;  0.  laocifirum, 
a  native  of  the  Fast  Indies,  said  to  far- 
niah  the  finest  of  all  the  sorts  of  lac; 
0.  Tiglium.  an  lidiaMtant  of  the  Baat 

28— U-^ 


Groton  Cboto'na  (the  modem  Go- 
»  tbone),  in  ancient  foogra- 
phy,  a  Greek  republic  in  Magna  Onscia 
of  South  Italy,  famous  for  its  athUtm, 
among  whom  the  chief  was  Milo.  It  ia 
still  more  celebrated  as  the  city  where 
Pythagoras  taught  between  540  and  630 

B.C. 

Croton  Oil,  ?J«-a?%Su"'orSJ 

Croton  Tiglium.     It  la  so  stron^y  pnr- 

E stive  that  one  drop  ia  a  fnll  dose,  and 
alf  a  drop  will  sometimes  produce  a 
powerful  effect,  and  it  should  never  be 
used  except  by  the  direction  of  an  expe- 
rfenced  physician.  When  applied  ex- 
ternally it  causes  irritations  and  suppura- 
tion, and  thus  it  is  used  as  a  counter- 
irritant  in  neuralgia,  eta 

Croton  Kiver,  SoTs'WoX  ni'X 

son  above  Sing  Sing,  and  from  which 
water  is  obtained  for  New  York  dty. 
The  first  Croton  aqueduct,  38  milea  long; 
was  constructed  1837-42.  It  proving  in- 
adequate, larger  dams  were  built  and  a 
new  reservoir  opened  in  1890.  Of  the 
aqueduct  33.12  miles  long,  20.63  milea 
are  a  continuous  rock  tunnel  lined  with 
brick  and  stone  masonry.  These  aque- 
ducts have  a  supply  capacity  of  about 
400,000.000  gaUons  daily. 

CrottleS  (krofej*).  •  popular  name 
vAvvMVB  „j  various  species  of  lichens 
collected  for  dyeing  purposes,  and  dis- 
tinguished as  black,  brown,  white,  etc., 
crottles.  Under  it  are  included  Parme- 
lia  pkyiddet,  P.  oaperata,  P.  $amatttia, 
Bticta  pulmoHoria,  and  LevanOra  pallet- 
cetu.  „ 

Cronn  C^^P)*  ^^°  diseases  are  com- 
VI  wu^  monly  confounded  under  the 
term  'croup,'  one  a  simple  and,  if 
promptly  treated,  a  readily  subdued  dis- 
ease, the  other  most  fatal.  The  former 
is  simple  inflammation  of  the  inner  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  larynx — the  box  of 
the  windpipe — or  of  the  windpipe  itself, 
or  of  both.  It  is  common  in  children, 
and  as  the  air-passage  of  children  is 
narrow,  the  swelling  produced  by  the  in- 
flammation so  diminishes  the  space  that 
difficult  breathing,  hoarseness  of  voice, 
and  a  cough  UEe  a  muffled  bark  are 
quickly  produced,  while  the  breathing 
sounds  loud  and  harsh.  Hie  other  dis- 
ease is  diphtheria  of  the  larynx  .or  wind- 


CroviaE 


Crown 


r; 


pipe,  or  both,  in  which  a  fake  membruie 
Is  formed  which  lines  the  air-passages, 
and  so  narrows  them.  Ctonp  freqnently 
proTSS  iatal  by  suifocation,  indaced 
either  by  spasm  affectinc  the  glottis  or 
br  a  quantity  of  matter  olocking  up  the 
air>passages.  The  earliest  symptoms 
should  be  noted,  and  the  treatment  in 
the  absence  of  immediate  medical  advice 
should  consist  in  the  application  of  hot 
poultices  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  child  is  made 
to  inhale  the  steam  from  hot  water. 
Hot  drinks  are  beneficial,  and  the  bowels 
should  be  freely  opened. 

Cronsaz  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^f^  ^ 

w&vwMMi  j^  Swiaa  mathematician  and 
philoBODhcr.  bom  in  1G63;  died  in  1748 
or  1750.  Ili^  chief  works  are:  SyHtime 
dea  R^flcwioiiB,  on  noutel  Etsai  de 
Loffigue;  Traiti  du  Beau;  D"  VEdvca- 
tiotk  dct  Enfant;  Traits  de  VEtprit  Uu- 
Hiain,  etc. ;  also  an  examination  of 
I'ope's  Euay  on  Man. 
rrniv  (krO;  Corrits),  a  genus  of  birds, 
vruw  j_pg  j,j  u^  family  CorvidtD.  It 
includes,  in  Europe,  the  carrion-crow,  the 
hooded  or  Ruyston  crow,  the  raveu,  the 
rook,  and  the  jackdaw,  the  last  tbre«>  of 
which  are  described  under  their  rfspec- 
tive  heads.  The  carrion-crow,  or  simply 
the  crow  (C.  corone),  is  IS  or  10  inches 
in  length,  and  about  30  between  the  tips 
of  the  wings.  Its  plumaKe  iii  compact 
and  glossy  blue-black  with  some  gi-eeu- 
ish  reflecnons.  Its  favorite  food  w.  car- 
rion of  all  kinds ;  but  it  also  prcyH  upon 
small  quadrupeds,  young  birds,  froKs, 
lixards,  etc.,  and  is  a  confirmed  rol>l><T 
of  the  nests  of  game  birds  and  poultry. 
It  is  not  gregarious,  being  generally 
met  with  either  solitary  or  in  pairs.  It 
builds  a  large,  isolated  nest,  with  from 
four  to  six  eggs,  generally  of  a  bluiub- 
green  with  blotches  of  brown.  The  car- 
rion-crow is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be 
taught  to  articulate  words.  The  Ain«>ri- 
can  crow  (0.  Americ6nu»)  is  siuiilar  to 
the  foregoing,  but  is  smaller  and  less 
robust,  and  is  somewbat  gregarinus. 
This  crow  is  common  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  deemed  a  great 
nuisance  by  farmers  from  preying  on 
their  corn.  The  fish-crow  {C.  o»gifr4^ 
gut),  another  American  crow,  resem- 
bling the  preceding  but  smaller,  is  abun- 
dant in  the  coast  districts  of  the  South- 
ern States.  Its  favorite  food  is  fish, 
but  it  also  eats  all  kinds  of  garbage,  root- 
Insoa.  etc.  In  winter  its  fni>d  is  chiefly 
fruit,  and  it  is  then  fat  and  considered 
rood  eating.  The  hooded.  Royston,  or 
gray-barked  crow  (C.  comfm)  Is  som»' 
what  larger  than  the  rook.  Its  head, 
wlagB,  and  ttu  are  black,  hut  less  briimt 


tiian  in  the  rook;  the  rest  of  tne  body  ia 
a  dull  smoke-gray.  Its  food  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  carrfon-ctow,  and  it  builds  a 
similar  nest  

CrOWberry,  Je»n«8?1J^m)T  a  plant 
resembling  the  heaths,  and  bearing  a  jet- 
black  berry,  common  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  £;uro|)e,  Asia,  and  North  Amer- 
ica. The  berries,  which  have  a  slight 
acid  taste  and  are  sometimes  eaten,  afford 
a  purple  dye.  The  red  crowberry  (E. 
ruorum),  which  has  a  red  fruit,  grows 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
>rellan. 

Crow-blaokbird.  5^?  °f"*  «!  *^'^ 

wAwn  wMavAMuu,  tain  American 
birds  of  the  genus  Quitcilut,  family 
Sturnidse  or  starlings.  The  great  crow- 
blackbird  (Q.  major),  found  in  the 
Southern  States,  Mexico,  and  the  West 
Indies,  is  lU  inches  long,  and  of  a  glossy 
black  plumage.  The  female  is  of  a 
light-brown  above  and  whitish  beneath. 
1%«  purple  grockle,  lesser  or  common 
crow-blacKbira  {Q.  verticulor),  is  simi- 
lar in  color  to  the  preceding,  but  smaller. 
They  reach  the  middle  states  of  America 
from  the  south  in  flocks  in  the  latter 
part  uf  March,  and  build  in  Ajpril  in  the 
tall  piues  or  cedars.  On  their  first  arrival 
they  ffed  upon  insects,  but  afterwards 
commit  great  ravages  upon  the  young 
corn.  lu  November  they  fly  southward 
again. 

Crowfoot.     See  Ranunculua. 

Cmru  Tiiiliii.ns  "  ^'"''^  «'  North 
VrUW  xnaians,  American  Indians. 

Th«-y  belong  to  the  linguistic  stock  in- 
cludtKl  under  the  name  of  Siouan  Indians 
snd  iire  of  the  sumc  family  as  the  Daku- 
ta.s.  Their  present  number  is  about  4000, 
confined  to  resers'ations  in  Montana. 
rirnixrlonil  or  Croyland  (krolland), 
vrowiaaa,  ^^  town  in  England,  county 
of  Lincoln,  8%  miles  north  of  I'etersbor- 
ougb.  I'op.  <  1911 )  2683.  Its  chief  points 
of  interest  are  the  curious  ancient  trian- 
gular bridge  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Welland  and  the  Nene,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  abbey  founded  in  71tt  by  Etbelbald. 
Ingulphus  was  abbot  of  Crowland  from 
1075  till  1101*. 
nrAum    (kroun),   a   circular   ornament 

the  uatne  is  limited  to  the  headdress 
Worn  by  royal  personages  as  a  badgo 
of  stovereignty,  but  it  was  formerly  used 
to  include  the  wreatljs  or  garlauds  worn 
by  the  ancients  upon  special  occasions. 
l!hus,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
crowns  made  of  grass,  flowers,  twigs  ot 
laurel,  oak,  olive,  parsley,  etc.,  and  later 
^  fofU,  were  made  naw  ol  «•  booors  In 


Ofown 


Crown  Point 


•diletic  contMti,  at  rewards  for  mlUtarr 
ralor,  and  at  feasts,  funerals,  etc.  It  is, 
howerer,  with  the  eastern  diadem  rather 
than  with  tiie  classic  corona  that  the 
crown  as  a  symbol  of  royalty  is  con- 
nected ;  indeed,  it  was  only  introdooed  as 
such  a  symbol  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  followed  t'ae  Persian  usage.  An- 
tony wore  a  crown  in  Egypt,  and  the 
Roman  emperors  also  wore  crowns  of 
Tsrious  forms,  from  the  plain  golden  fillet 
to  the  radiated  or  rayed  crown.  In  mod- 
em states  they  were  also  of  various  forms 
until  heralds  devised  a  reicular  sprioA  to 


British  Cfown 

uinrk  tbo  gn  los  of  rank  from  the  im- 
porial  crown  lo  the  baron's  coronet.  The 
t^nglish  crown  has  been  gradually  built 
up  from  the  plain  circlet  with  four  tre- 
foil heads  worn  by  William  tlie  Con- 
Siueror.  This  form  wast  elaborated  and 
eweled,  and  finally  arched  in  with 
jeweled  bands  surmounted  by  the  cross 
and  scepter.  As  at  present  existing 
the  crown  of  England  is  a  /;o1d  circle, 
adorned  with  pearls  and  prei-ious  stones, 
having  alternately  four  MaltoRe  crosses 
and  K>ur  fleur-de-lis.  From  the  top  of 
the  crosses  rise  imperial  arches,  dosing 
under  a  mound  and  cross.  The  whole 
covers  a  crimson  velvet  cap  with  an  er- 
mine border.  The  crown  of  Charlemagne, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  imperial  treas- 
ury of  Vienna,  is  composed  of  eight 
plates  of  gold,  four  large  and  four  small, 
connected  by  hinges.  The  large  plates 
are  studded  with  precious  stones,  the 
front  one  being  surmonnted  with  a  cross ; 
the  smaller  ones,  placed  alternately  with 
these,  are  ornamented  with  enamels  rep- 
resenting Solomon,  Darld.  Hrzckisib  and 
Isaiah,  and  Christ  seated  between  two 
flaming  seraphim.  Hie  Anstrian  crown 
is  a  sort  of  cleft  tiart,  haTlng  in  the 
■Mdla  a  aenddrde  of  (old  mipporting 


a  mound  and  cross ;  the  tiara  rests  on  a 
drde  with  pendants  like  tliose  of  a  miter. 
The  triple  crown  of  the  popes  is  more 
commonly  called  the  tiara. 
fh>Aiim  (iftll  0  deetraedTe  disease 
UrOWn  WaU,  ^y^^  attacks  most  fruit 

trees  as  well  as  red  raspberries,  grapes, 
roses  and  many  other  plants.  The  crown 
galls  occur  at  the  crown  or  on  the  roots 
and  sometimes  on  the  stems.  They  are 
more  or  less  spherical,  with  irregolar, 
roughened  surface.  The  organism  wliich 
causes  the  disease  lives  in  the  soil  for  ser- 
tral  years  and  is  very  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate: fl  long  rotation  of  crops  is  often 
necessary. 

f!rATini.<r1a«a  the  hardest  and  moat 
l/TOWn-giaSB,  eoioriess  kind  of  win- 
dow-glass, made  almost  entirely  of  sand 
and  alkali  and  a  little  lime,  and  used  in 
connection  with  flint-glass  for  optical  in- 
struments in  order  to  destroy  the  dis- 
agreeable effect  of  the  al>erration  of 
colors. 

Crown  ImperiaL  See  Fntaiarw. 

firnwn  LnndB.  *•>«  ^°^  belonging 
V>rOWn  lianas,    ^^  ^^  British  crown. 

These  are  now  surrendered  to  the  coun- 
tiT  at  the  beginning  of  every  sovereign's 
reign  in  return  for  an  allowance  (the 
Civil  List)  fixed  at  a  certain  amount  for 
the  reign  by  I'arliamont.  They  are  placed 
under  comraisHioncrs.  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  thei;.  becomes  part  of  the 
consolidated  fund.     See  VivU  Liat. 

CrAwn-wheel  "^  ^^**^  ^^^  <»*■  "^ 
urowu  wueei,  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^    J^^^ 

angles  to  its  plane,  the  wheel  in  certain 
watches  that  drives  the  balance. 
Trn-vilAn  (krui'dun),  a  municipal  and 
V*royaoa  parliamentary  borongfa  of 
Kngland,  in  County.  Surrey,  10  miles  B. 
of  London. 

(Wtvam  Pninf  <i  place  of  great  im- 
UrOWn  romt,  poitance  in  the  early 
history  of  America,  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Champlain,  New  York.  The  French 
took  possession  of  it  in  1731  and  built 
Fort  St.  Frederic.  In  June,  1755,  Sir 
William  Johnson  (g.  v.)  enaeavore<l  to 
take  Cmwn  Point,  but  was  hdd  up  by 
Dicskau  (q.  v.)  at  Lake  Oeorge,  where 
Johnson  built  Fort  William  Hennr  (q.  v.), 
while  the  French  built  a  fort  at  Tiecmder- 
ogn  called  Carillon.  General  Lord  Lon- 
don, in  175fi,  concentrated  his  efforts 
against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Pointy 
but  accmnplished  nothing.  It  was  finalh' 
ahandoned  by  the  French  in  July,  1759. 
after  G«ieral  Jdfery  Amherst  (q.  v.)  hml 
captured  Ticonderoga.  Amherst  then 
built  a  fort  of  solid  masonry,  twenty-five 
feet  thick,  at  Crown  Point,  at  a  eost  of 
|10,000.000i  it  is  said. 


Oroiier 


CrnikiliMik 


CroEier.  sm  cro«j«r. 
CrueianCarp<{fS;''?»»d'SK>i,: 

deep-yellow  color,  tne  Oyprtnut  earuatiut, 
dilKruif  from  the  common  carp  in  bavint 
DO  barboles  at  Its  mouth,  inhabitinc 
lake*,  ponda  and  ilaniah  RTen  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
IVnAihlA  (krO'd-bl).  a  vetMel  employed 
UTaOlDie  ^^  ^^i^  aubaUncea  which  are 
to  be  aubmitted  to  a  high  temperatarr 
without  coUectinff  the  volatile  products  ot 
the  action.  It  ia  uaually  of  a  conical,  cir- 
cular, or  triangular  shape,  closed  at  the 
bottom  and  open  to  the  top,  and  is  made 
of  various  materials,  such  cs  fire-clay, 
platinum,  a  mixture  of  fire-clay  and 
plumbago,  porcelain,  etc. 
fii^nifiim  (kre-sife-re),  a  very  ex- 
t»mOUer»  \enslve  nat.  order  of  dicot- 
yledonous plants,  consistinK  of  herbs 
which  all  nave  flowers  with  six  sta- 
mens, two  of  which  are  short,  and  ffxir 
sepals  and  petals,  the  spreading  limbn  :>f 
which  forma  a  Maltese  cross,  whence  their 
name.  The  fruit  is  a  pod  with  a  mem- 
branous placenta  dividing  it  into  two 
cells.  The  mustard,  watercress,  turnip, 
caJbage,  scurvy-grass,  radish,  horse-rad- 
ish, etc.,  belong  to  this  family.  They 
hr.ve  nearly  all  a  volatile  acridity  dis- 
persed through  ev,;ry  part,  from  which 
they  have  their  peculiar  odor  and  aharp 
taste  and  their  stimulant  and  antiscor- 
buuo  qualities.  None  are  really  poison- 
ous. Some  are  found  in  our  gardens  b<>- 
cause  of  their  beauty  or  fragmnce,  as  the 
wall  flower,  stock,  candytuft,  etc. 
f!niAifiv  (krS'si-fiks),  a  cross  bearing 
l^rnOinX  t,,^  fip,„;  of  Christ.  As  a 
rale,  the  figures  on  the  most  ancient  cru- 
cifixes were  not  carved,  but  were  en- 
5 raved  on  gold,  silver,  or  iron  crosses. 
Lt  a  later  period  they  were  painted  on 
wood,  and  it  is  only  in  the  ninth  century, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  III.  that  the 
figure  of  Christ  appears  carved  upon  ihe 
cross  in  bas-relief.  Originally  the  body 
was  represented  clothed  in  a  tunic  reach- 
ing to  the  feet;  afterwarda  the  clothing 
waa  removed  with  the  exception  of  a 
cloth  round  the  loins.  Until  the  eleventh 
century  Christ  is  represented  alive;  since 
that  period  he  has  been  represented  as 
dead.  In  the  earlier  crucifixes,  also,  tho 
number  of  nails  by  which  Christ  is  €xed 
to  the  cross  is  four,  one  through  each 
hand  and  each  foot,  while  in  the  more 
modem  ones  one  foot  is  laid  above  the 
other  and  a  single  nail  driven  through 
both.  Many  crucifixes  bear  also  the 
superscription  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
nnd  aoetaaorx  avmbola  aad  flgiina. 


CriiAiilTiAn    (krO-si-fik'ihiui),  a  i 
VTUOUlZlon    ^t  iniiictinf  capital 


mod* 
pun- 
iahmsnt,  by  afllxing  criminals  to  a 
wooden  cross,  formerly  widely  practised, 
but  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  Moham- 
medans. Different  kinds  of  crosses  were 
employed,  especially  that  consisting  of 
two  beams  at  right  anglea  and  the  St. 
Andrew's  cross. 

nrmlfkn  (krO'den),  Alsxanosr,  com- 
l^ruaeii  pn^,  ^f  ^^e  Coneoriance  to 
the  Boripturu,  waa  bom  at  Aberdeen  in 
1701.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at 
Marischal  College,  and  in  1722  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  tutor.  He  afterwards  opened 
a  bookseller's  shop  under  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, and  in  1735  was  appointed  book- 
seller to  Queen  Caroline.  His  great  work 
appeared  In  1737,  nnder  the  title  of  A 
Complete  Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
turea  of  the  Old  and  New  Te$tamentt. 
In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  it  was  not 
at  first  successful,  and  the  embarrass- 
ments to  which  it  reduced  him  unsettled 
his  reason  and  led  to  his  confinement  at 
Bethnal  Oreen.  He  waa  again  tempora- 
rily confined  in  1753.  He  died  in  Isling- 
ton In  1770.  Three  editions  of  the  Con- 
cordance appeared  in  his  lifetime,  and 
he  was  also  the  author  of  A  Scripture 
Dictionary,  or  Ouide  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
turea  and  The  Hittory  and  Excellency 
of  the  Beripturet, 

Cruelty  to  Animals.  « -  ^^X 

tyto. 

Cruelty  to  Children,  Preven- 
tion of  '^^^  ^'^'^^  ^^^^  defenseless  chil- 
itxvu  vx»  ^pgjj  jjpg  often  grossly  mal- 
treated by  inhuman  parents  and  others 
under  whose  care  they  fall  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  societies  and  to  legislation 
for  their  protection.  The  first  of  these 
societies  was  formed  in  New  York  and 
is  stUl  the  largest  and  most  influential. 
Then  they  spread  to  the  other  larg)> 
American  cities.  Liverpool  in  1883  and 
liondon  In  1884  were  the  first  to  follow  In 
England,  and  legislation  has  been  passod 
In  both  countries  to  aid  those  engaged  in 
this  benevolent  work. 

Cmikshank  il "" «  ^'"Jank) .  GEOKor 

v«tuA»u«iUA  j|,p  greatest  of  English 
pictorial  satirists  after  Hogarth,  bom  at 
Ixindon  in  1792,  of  bcottuh  extraction. 
He  began  early  as  a  political  satirist.  In 
1837  he  commenced  m  Bentley't  Miscel- 
lany his  famous  series  of  etchings  on 
steel  illustrative  of  Dickens'  Oliver  Twi»t. 
Having  connected  himself  with  the  tern 
perance  movement  he  produced  the  Botttf. 
a  powerful  and  popular  series  of  designi^ 
Ha  latterly  tamed  his  attention  to  oii 


Onditr 


CrniadM 


p^tiuf,  hte  most  noteworthy  idetorH 
bcinc  Tmm  o'Bh»nt9r,Di$turbMg  «  Con- 
tregftioti,  9^  The  Wor$hip  of  Baoekm$. 
He  died  in  1878. 

CmiBer  (krS'etr),  in  present-day  na- 
■**  ▼*!  phrawsology,  a  TCMwl  buUt 
to  secure  speed  and  fuel  capad^  at  the 
npense  of  armor  aud  battery  strength. 
The  modern  croiser  may  be  regarded  as 
the  offspring  of  the  frigate  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  Of  this 
modem  type  in  the  United  States  nary, 
the  first  was  the  Atlanta  (1884)  of  the 
speed  of  16  knots,  followed  by  the  Newark 
class,  19  knots,  the  Olympia  (1892),  21 JS 
knots,  the  Columbia  (1892)  and  the  if(»- 
M^tpoUt  (1893).  23  knots.  The  Uter 
constmction  has  been  designed  for  a  mini- 
mam  speed  of  26  knots,  with  a  possible 
attainment  of  30  knots  or  over  under  fa- 
Torable  conditions.  The  battleship  and 
one  form  of  cruiser  were  evolved  from  the 
conflictiiig  opinions  of  two  oppoidte 
sdiools  of  design.  The  battleship  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts  of  those  who  stood 
for  extremely  developed  battery  power, 
great  thickness  of  armor  plate,  and  moder- 
ate speed.  The  cruiser  is  the  result  of  the 
triumph  of  those  who  contended  for  hi|^ 
speed  at  the  sacrifice  of  heavy  armor  pro- 
tection and  excessive  battery  strength. 
The  armored  cruiser  was  the  particular 
development  of  the  antagonistic  views 
prevailing  among  naval  architects.  The 
type  of  this  class  in  the  United  States 
navy  was  the  Brooklyn,  which  figured 
prominently  in  the  war  with  Spain  in 
1898.  Recently  the  armored  cruiser  has 
been  superseded  by  the  battle  cruiser. 
The  armor  protection  in  this  type  of  ship 
is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  battleship, 
while  the  ordnance,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
practically  the  same.  High  speed,  wide 
radius  of  action  and  great  battery 
strengtii  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
type ;  and  to  meet  these  requirementa  the 
Mttle  cruiser  is  planned  of  a  size  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  battleship,  llie 
protected  cruiser  is  a  later  development 
of  naval  construction.  Ita  distinguishing 
features  are  certain  modifications  in  die 
distributi(m  of  the  mass  of  protective  ar- 
mor of  the  ship. .  Light  cruisers  are  ves- 
sels of  from  1500  to  7600  tons,  used  in 
scouting,  as  commerce  destroyers,  ate 
They  are  outside  the  armored  class. 

Cruiser.  *°  forestry,  the  term  applied 
~^  '  to  one  who  cruises  in  the  for^ 
est  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  esti> 
mating  the  amount  and  value  of  thestand- 
lag  timber.    A  definition  of  recent  origin. 

Cmive  ^^J^'  *  *™P  'or  fl«l»,  espe- 

dally  salmon,  consisting  of  a 

sort  of  hedge  of  stakes  on  a  tidal  river 

«r  the  sea-beach.     When  the  tide  flow* 

16—3 


tte  fish  swim  over  the.  wattles,  but  ar« 
left  by  the  ebb. 

ChmSAdea  (krO-sads*),  the  wars  carried 
vriuaacB  ^^  ^y  the  Christian  nations 
of  the  West,  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
till  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  can- 
tury,  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  They 
were  called  Cruiadee  because  the  warriors 
wore  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  antagon- 
ism between  the  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan nations  had  been  intensified  bv  the 
possession  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Turks 
and  bv  their  treatment  of  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  first  strenuous  ap- 
peal was  assured  of  response  alike  from 
the  pious,  the  adventnroas,  and  the 
greedy.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  firtt 
Cruaade  was  the  preaching  of  Peter  of 
Amiens,  or  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  in 
1003  had  Joined  other  pilgrims  on  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  On  bis  return  he 
gave  Pope  I'rban  II  a  description  of  the 
unhappy  situation  of  Christians  in  the 
East,  and  presented  a  petition  for  assist- 
ance from  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
The  statementa  of  the  pope  at  the  Coun- 
cils of  Piacenxa  and  Clermont  in  1096 
produced  a  profound  sensation  through- 
out Europe,  and  in  1096  several  armies 
set  c  it  in  different  divisions,  most  of 
which,  being  ignort  jt  of  military  disd- 
pline  and  unprovided  with  necessaries, 
were  destroyed  before  reaching  Constan- 
tinople, which  had  been  chosen  for  titeir 
place  of  meeting.  A  weli-eoBdnctod  ref 
nlar  army,  estimated  at  160.000  men,  waa 
headed  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon;  Hugh  of 
Vermandois,  brother  to  Philip,  King  of 
France;  Baldwin,  brother  of  Qodfrey; 
Robert  II  of  Flanders ;  Robert  II  of  Nor- 
mandy, brother  of  William  II,  King  of 
England;  Raymond  of  Toulouse;  and 
other  warriors.  They  traversed  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  the  Bysantine  Empire, 
passed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  conquered 
Nicspa  in  June,  1097,  and  shortly  after, 
on  July  4th,  fought  the  first  pitched 
battle  at  Dorylnum,  being  completely  vic- 
torious after  a  severe  contest  Tbej 
then  marched  through  Asia  Minor  upon 
Antioeh,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
citadel,  fell  into  their  hands  bv  treach- 
ery in  June.  1098.  Surrounded  in  turn 
bv  a  Turkish  army,  they  were  soon  re- 
duo«>d  to  pitiable  straite,  but  succeeded  in 
routing  tneir  besiegers  on  June  28.  Af- 
ter remaining  nearly  a  year  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Antioeh  they  began,  in  May, 
1099,  their  march  against  Jerusalem,  the 
siege  of  which  they  commenced  in  Jvne. 
Their  numbers  were  now  reduced  to  little 
more  than  20.000  men ;  but  after  a  fierce 
struggle  the  town  was  taken  by  storm  on 
July  16th.  and  Godfrey  of  Bonillon  waa 
chosen  King  of  Jeraaalem,  or,  as  he  pm- 


GmMidM 


CroMdei 


uw»u,  ^iu»:v»ut  w  MK>  <~.oiur  it*  dilef  promoten  was  Oodfrsy 
Holy  Sepnldier.     At  bit  death  in  1100  of    Vfll^ardoain;    BenMcbal.  of.  Cham; 


ferred  to  term  hinuelf.  Protector  of  the  Anoi 


be  waa  aucoeeded  by  bia  brother  Baldwin,  pagne:  BaMwin,  Count  of  Fiandan  and 
who  bad  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Cra-  Hainaut ;  Dandolo,  the  aged  Doge  of  vm- 
aade  eaUbUahcd  himaelf  in  Edewu.  and  ice ;  and  the  Marquia  of  Montferrat,  who 
made  himself  ruler  of  an  extensiye  ter-  waa  chosen  leader.  The  Crnaadera  aa- 
ritory  stretching  over  the  Armenian  aembled  at  Venice  in  the  spring  of_,1202. 
oiountaina  and  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  but   were   diverted   from   their   onnnai 

The  teoond  great  and  regular^  con-  purpose  first  by  the  capture  of  the  Dalma- 
dnrted  Crusade  was  occaaioned  by  the  tian  town  of  Zara,  and  tiien  by  the  ex- 
loaa  of  Edessa,  which  the  Baracena  con-  pedition  which  ended  in  the  aack  of  Con- 
quend  in  December,  1144.  Fearing  still  aUntinople  and  the  eaUbliahment  of  a 
graver  loasea.  Pope  Bugeniua  III,  aec-  Latin  empire  there  (1204). 
onded  by  Bernard  of  CUirvauz,  exhorted  The  Hfih  Cruaada,  undertaken  by  An- 
the  Oerman  emperor,  Conrad  III,  and  dreaa  of  Hnnnry  in  1217,  and  shared  in 
the  King  of  France,  Louis  VII,  to  de-  by  John  of  Brienne,  to  whom  the  title 
fend  the  cross.  Both  these  monarcbs  of  Kinc  of  Jerusalem  was  given,  bad 
obeyed,  and  in  1147  led  large  forces  to  little  other  result  than  the  temporary  oc- 
the  East,  but  returned  in  1149  without  cupation  of  the  Nile  delta, 
having  accomplished  anything.  The  ti»tk  Crusade,  that  of  Frederick 

The  third  Crusade  was  undertaken  af-  II,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  undertaken 
ter  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  at  the  instance  of  Popea  Honoriua  III 
in  1187,  the  monarcba  Frederick  I  (Bar-  and  Gregory  IX.  On  arriving  he  en- 
barossa)  of  Germany,  Philip  Augustus  tered  into  necotiationa  with  the  Sultan 
of  France,  and  Ricbard  I  (Coeur  de  of  Egypt,  and  without  any  fiahting  re- 
Lion)  of  England,  leading  their  armies  covered  for  liimself,  as  heir  of  John  of 
in  person.  Frederick,  marching  by  way  Brienne,  the  Kingdom  of  Judea,  on  the 
of  the  Danube  and  crossing  from  Qal-  rendition  of  tolerating  in  bis  kingdom  thn 
<dpoli,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Philomelium  Mohammedan    worship.     lie    then    con- 

inow    Finiminum),    and    penetrated    to  eluded  a  useless  truce  of  ten  yaarsu  got 
eleucia,  but  was  drowned  in  the  Selef.  himaelf  crowned  at  Jerusalem,  and   re- 
Ilia  son  Frederick  led  the  small  remains  turned  in  1229. 

to  Acre  and  took  part  in  the  siege,  but  The  seventh  and  eighth  Crusades  were 
after  hia  death  in  1101  the  Oerman  army  led  by  St  Louis  of  France  (Ix>uis  IX  > 
dwindled  away.     The  other  monarcba —  in  person.    This  prinre  was  resolved  t<> 


Philip    Augustus — bad    in  striae    a    blow    at    Mohammedanism    in 
met  at  Veselai   in  June,  Egypt    He  took  Damietta  in  June,  124!». 

nna  marched  up  the  Nile,  but  was  com- 


Richard   and 

the  meantime 

1190,  and  agreed  to  unite  their  forces  at 


Messina  in  Sicily,  where  they  spent  six  p<>lled  to  retreat,  and  finally  to  surren 


months  at  the  end  of  1100  and  beginning 
of  1191.  Philip  joined  the  other  Cru- 
saders before  Acre  on  April  LS.  1191 :  but 


l<>r  with  his  whole  army.  He  recovered 
his  liberty  by  the  surrender  of  Damietta, 
returned  to  Palestine,  and  in  1254,  on 


Richard,  whose  fleet  was  separated  by  a  the  death  of  bis  mother,  to  France.  Tho 
storm,  went  to  Cyprus,  and,  dispossess-  second  expedition  of  liouis  was  still 
ing  Isaac  Comnenus.  made  himself  king,  more  disastrous  in  its  results  than  the 
It  was  not  till  the  8th  of  June  that  he  first  He  landed  his  army  in  1270  on 
readied  Acre,  which  surrendered  a  month  the  northern  coast  of  Africa :  but  be  him- 
later.  Jealousies,  however,  arose  be-  f>elf  and  a  large  number  of  his  knights 
tween  the  monarcbs,  and  within  a  few  died  before  TuuIh,  and  the  majority  of 
weeks  after  the  fall  of  Acre  the  French  the  French  Crusaders  returned  home, 
king  returned  to  Europe.  Richard,  now  A  crusading  army  under  Prince  Edward 
sole  leader  of  the  expedition,  defeated  of  England  (afterwards  Edward  I),  oric- 
BaUdin  and  occupied  Jaffa  or  Joppa ;  but  inally  intended  to  cooperate  with  thnt 
having  twice  vainly  set  out  with  the  de-  of  Tx>ui8,  landed  at  Acre  in  1271,  but 
s<*n  of  beateging  Jerusalem,  be  concluded  little  waa  effected  beyond  a  new  tru*'<* 
(September  2,  1192)  a  tmce  of  tbree  for  ten  years  (1272>.  For  niDete.-ii 
veimi  and  tiiree  months  with  Saladin.  who  rears  longer  the  Christians  in  Pale8tin<^ 
a»reed  that  pilgrims  should  be  free  to  held  with  great  difliculty  the  remnants 
visit  the  Holy  Sepnlcher.  and  that  the  of  the  Latin  kingdom  tlierc.  But  Tyr- 
whola  •ea.coast  from  Tyre  to  Jaffa  (in-  and  ferytus  (Bey rout)  were  succejis- 
clnding  the  imoortant  fortress  of  Acre)  ively  niatched  from  them,  and  finaii.v 
ahonld  belong  to  the  Omsadera.  the  capture  of  Acre  by  the   Sultan  of 

The  Inurih  CimMda  waa  set  on  foot  by  Egypt  in  1291  put  an  end  to  the  king- 
Pons   innocent    III,   who    commissioned  dom  founded  by  the  Crusaders. 
F^lk  of  Neuillr  to  preacib  it  in   1198.       Despite  their  wwit  of  Buocess,  however, 


wQMdo 


Crjoplionii 


th«  CroMdw  wen  of  eouiclenbl*  indi* 
net  TalM  in  that  by  tb«M  Joint  «ot«^ 
prisM  Um  BuropMUi  utiou  baeua*  mora 
coniMctad  with  aach  other,  the  cUm  at 
dtlMiu  IncreMed  in  indaeaoe,  partly  be- 
caoae  the  nobility  euifered  by  eztrav- 
agant  contribationa  to  the  Cnuadee,  and 
partly  becanae  a  more  intimate  commer- 
cial Intercourae  greatly  augmented  the 
wealth  of  the  dtiee,  and  a  number  of  arts 
and  adenoee,  till  then  unknown  hi  Eu- 
rope,  were  introduced. 

CniiadO.  BeeCmsaJo. 

fifflg^jo     ACOAOEMIA  Dklla.    See  Acad- 

fUmgfoAAO.  (kruB-t&'sbe-a),  one  of 
VAUaMtwn  jjjg  prioiary  branches  into 
which   is    divided    the   great   croup   of 
Articulate   or   Annuloee  animala.      The 
body  ia  divided  into   head,   thorax   and 
abdomen,  of  which   the  two  former  are 
united  into  a  single  mass,  cephalotborax, 
covered  with  a  shield  or  carapace,  and 
the  abdomen   nsually   presents   the   ap- 
pearance of  a  taU.     In  some — the  sand- 
Eopper,    wood-louse,    etc. — the    head    ia 
partially  distinct  from  the  thorax.    The 
Omstacea  breathe  by  branchiffi  or  gills, 
or   by   membranous   Tesicles,   or   by   the 
general  surface;  and   the  bcdy  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  rings  more  or  lexs 
distinct    They  possess  the  faculty  of  re- 
producing lost  parts  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree.   The  integument  is  ohitinouB  (8«>e 
Ckittii)    and    remains    elastic    in    some, 
as  ^e  Isopods,  throughout  life.     But  in 
the    majority    it    is    calcified    or    trans- 
formed  Into  a  hard  shell,  prisms  of  car- 
b<mate  of  lime   being   deposited  in  the 
outer  layer.    It  consists  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  distinct  pieces  connected  together 
by   portions   of   the   epidermic    envelop*'. 
Just  as  among  the  higher  animals  ct-r- 
tain    bones    are    connooted    together    by 
cartilages.    Several    species,    if    not    all. 
molt   or   cast    these   outer    skeletons   or 
ihells  in   the   progress  of   growth ;   this 
IB  the  case  with  crabs,  crayfish,  etc.    Ihe 
general    grouping    of    the    Crustacea    is 
sometimes  based  upon  the  successive  met- 
amon^oses  which  the  higher  Crustaceans 
undergo  before  reaching  the  adult  form. 
Thus,  the  first  stage  of  the  lobster  em- 
bryo is   that   of  a   minute   object   with 
three    pairs    of    limbs,    known    »s_the 
Nauplius  form;  in  the  second,  or  Zoea 
stage,  the  cephalothorax  is  provided  with 
anterior,    posterior,    and    lateral    spines; 
the  final  form  being  reached  by  a  series 
of    meltings.     But    for    practical     pur- 
poses the  Crustocea  may  be  considered 
as  ranging   themselves  under  four  snb- 
elaaaea:    Uie    arripedia,    the    ?°*^S?;* 
tnct,  the  Podopathtlmit,  and  the  Edri* 


name  fur  a 
six  strings. 


Whthalmia.  Of  these  the  CirrlpedU 
ara  repreaented  by  the  bamaelaa ;  the  En- 
tomoatraoa  by  the  cydopa,  daphaia,  etc. : 
the  Podophthalmia  by  tba  ahrimpa, 
prawna,  lobatera,  etc.;  the  Edriophthal- 
mia  by  the  fibdi-lice,  wood-lice,  beach- 
fleaa,  etc.  BesideB  the  ordera  oompriaed 
under  theae  elaases  there  are.  bowever, 
s<'veral  noupa,  auch  as  the  Meroatomata 
and  the  xrilobites,  which  lie  between  the 
<'rustaceana  and  the  Insects,  and  are  as 
yet  unattached  to  either. 

Crutchcd  Friar.(j7*2'e.'J:biS£S 

at  Bologna  in  1169,  and  ao  named  from 
their  adopting  the  croaa  aa  their  apeeial 
symbol  It  originally  formed  the  haad 
of  their  dlatim-tive  atalF;  af terwarda  tsey 
wore  it  in  red  cloth  on  the  back  aai 
breast  of  their  blue  habit 
Cruz,  Santa.    See  Santa  Cms. 

rrmvaAn  (kril-ia'dd),   a    Portngneae 
vTUZattO  \^jo       rj^e  old  cruaado.  or 

cruxado-velbo,  is  worth  400  reis,  or  about 
43  cents;  the  new  cruxado.  cruxadivnovo 
or  pinto,  dating  from  1722,  is  worth  480 
reis,  or  about  50  cents. 
f!,.mf1i  (knith),  a  Welsh 
UrWin  ^ind  ^{  violin  with 

formerly  much  used  in 
Wales.  Four  of  the 
strings  were  played  on  by 
a  bow,  and  two  were 
struck  or  twitched  by  the 
thumb.  Its  general 
length  was  22  inches, 
and  its  thickness  1^ 
inches. 

i/ryoute,  (^ri'd-iit),  a 

mineral,  a  native  fluoride 
of  aluminium  and  sodium, 
found  at  Kvigtok,  in 
Creenlnnd,  whence  it  la 
exported.  Tt  is  of  a  pale 
grayish  white  or  yellowish 
brown,  oci'um  in  masses 
of  a  foliated  structure,  and  has  a  vitreous 
luster.  It  has  been  employed  as  a  source 
of  aluminium,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
n  hard  iKircelainous  glass  of  great  beauty. 
In  addition  to  the  Erigtok  deposit  cryo- 
lite has  been  discovered  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. 

r.rvnnliArng  (krl-ofO-rus;  Or.  kryot, 
UryopuorUB  coi^),    an    instrument 

for  showing  the  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture in  water  by  its  own  evaporation. 
Wollaston's  cryophoms  c<onsistB  of  two 
glass  globes  united  by  a  moderately  wide 
glass  tube.  Water  is  poured  in  and 
boiled  to  expel  the  air,  and  while  hotline 
the  apparatus  ia  hermetically  aealed. 
When  it  ia  to  be  oied  tbt  water  ia  made  to 
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ran  into  on*  of  tbt  ^lobM,  and  th*  otter 
ia  boriad  ia  «  fnoiac  mixton.  Tba 
•qncoiM  rapor  in  tba  i^eba  balng  Ikna 
condcnaed,  a  vacaam  la  prodooad,  fraah 
vapor  riaaa  from  Uia  watar  in  tba  otiiar 
globa,  wbicb  ia  asain  oondmaed,  and 
tbia  proceeda  oontinaoualjr  till  tbe  water 
ramalainff  in  tba  clobe  faiiu  baen,  by  tbe 
araporation,  cooled  to  tbe  fracainr  point. 
{JtYD*  (kript).  origiiudly  a  rabterra- 
^^'r"  nean  cell  or  cave,  e^iecially  one 
ennatracted  for  aepalture.  From  the 
oaage  cf  tbeae  by  the  eariy  Christiana 
crypt  came  to  sifnify  a  cborch  under- 
troond  or  tbe  lower  atory  of  a  cathedral 
or  charcb.  It  ia  nanally  aet  apart  for 
monumental  purpoaea,  but  ia  aometimea 
need  aa  a  chapel.  The  crypt  ia  a  common 
feature  of  cafhedrala,  beina  always  at  the 
eaat  end,  under  the  chancel  or  apse.  Tbe 
largest  in  England  is  that  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral;  that  of  OlasKow  Cathedral, 
formerly  need  aa  a  separate  church,  ia 
one  of  the  moat  perfect  piecea  of  arcbi- 
tectnre  in  Britain. 

CryptogwnoTU  Plants  Si?;*3S: 

ToeAMiA,  the  botanical  division  embrac- 
ing the  lower  claaaea  of  planta  haying  no 
«>vldent  flowera  or  in  which  the  reproduc- 
tive organa  are  obacure.  They  propantte 
by  spores.  They  are  divided  into  celln- 
lar  and  vaacular  cryptogams,  tbe  former 
comprising  the  aig«,  fungi,  licfaena, 
cbaraa,  liverworta  and  mosses;  the  lat- 
ter tbe  fema,  horsetails,  moonworts,  rhia- 
ocarpa  and  lycopods. 

Cryptography  <i?^i?^~A't!ig  *?^ 

secret  characters  or  cipher,  or  with 
sympathetic  ink.  The  simplest  method 
consists  in  choosing  for  every  letter  of  the 
alpbabet  some  sign,  or  another  letter  or 
group  of  letters.  Thus  the  letter  of 
Charles  I  to  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  with 
respect  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  was 
composed  in  an  alphabet  of  24  atrokes 
variously  placed  about  a  line.  The  nnmes 
in  tbe  records  of  the  Clan-na-Oael  Society 
were,  according  to  the  Timet  newspaper, 
written  in  a  cipher  formed  by  taking  in 
each  case  tbe  letter  previous  to  that  in- 
tended ;  and  the  cipher  devised  by  I»rd 
Bacon  consisted  in  an  alphabet  formed  by 
different  arrangements  of  the  letters  a 
and  b  in  groups  of  five.  All  these 
methods,  however,  are  easily  deciphered 
b/  experts,  aa  also  is  that  employed  by 
the  Earl  of  Argyle  in  his  plot  against 
James  II,  in  which  the  words  of  the 
letter  were  set  down  at  concerted  dis- 
tances, the  intervals  being  filled  up  with 
mialeading  words.  The  art  of  cryptog- 
raphy has  much  developed  in  more  recent 
ttmaa,    and    dphera   of   great   intricacy 


ara  traqntatlr  oaad.  Eraa  tba  mora  ooas- 
pin,  how*TW»  prawt,  aa  a  rala»  bnt  Ultla 
dlflealty  to  an  azpart  ^ 

fVvntnii  (krip'ton),  or  KBTrrmr,  a 
UrypiOn  J,,^  .lamant  dlaoovered  In 
Joira,  1886,  by  Prof.  Bamaay,  with  liord 
Baylaigb,  Joint  diseovarar  of  arioa.  It 
waa  obtoined  from  tba  atmoapbara.  In 
wbidi  it  exiats  in  tba  proportloD  of  1  to 
aO,OOO.OOQ.  Bpectmm:  chief  linca,  green 
and  yellow,  the  lattar  being  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  the  helium  yellow  line.  D  3. 
r.rvBtAl  (kris'tal),  in  chemiatry  and 
KtTjniU.  niineralogy,  any  body  which, 
by  tbe  mutual  attraction  of  its  particles, 
baa  assumed  the  form  of  some  one  of  tbe 
regular  geometric  solids,  being  twunded 
by  a  certain  number  of  plane  surfaces. 
The  chemist  procures  crystals  either  by 
fusing  tbe  bodies  by  heat  and  then 
allowing  them  gradually  to  cool,  or  by 
dissolving    them    in    a    fluid    and    then 


Foms  of  Cqrstals. 

abstracting  the  fluid  by  alow  evaporation. 
The  method  of  describing  and  clasdfying 
crystala  now  universally  adopted  ia  based 
upon  certain  imaginary  lines  drawu 
through  the  crystal,  and  called  ita  ase». 
The  classes  are  aa  follows:  1st,  The 
tnonometrio,  regular,  or  cubic  system  (a), 
in  which  the  axes  are  equal  and  at  right 
anglea  to  one  another.  2d,  The  iquare 
prumatio  or  dimetrio  system  (6),  in 
which  the  axes  are  at  right  anglea  to 
each  other,  and  while  two  are  egual,  the 
third  ia  longer  or  shorter.  3d,  The  right 
priamatic,  rhombic,  or  trimetric  system 
(d),  in  wL'.ch  the  axea  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  but  all  are  of  different 
lengtiia.  4th,  The  hettagonal  or  rfcom- 
hohedrol  system  (o),  which  has  four  axea, 
tbree  in  one  plane  inclined  to  each  other 
at  60°,  the  fourth  perpendicular  to  this 
plane.  6th,  The  moncclinio  or  oblique 
sptem  (e),  in  which  two  axes  are  at 
right  anglea  and  the  third  is  inclined  t» 
their  plane.  6th.  The  dicUnic  or  douhJy 
oblique  tyttem  (f),  in  which  two  axes* 
are  at  right  angles,  the  third  oblique  to 
both.  7th,  Tbe  triclinio  system  (g),  in 
which  the  three  axea  are  inclined  to  eacli 
other  at  any  ani^e  other  than  a  risht 
angle.  A  cryatal  consists  of  tbree  parts. 
1st,  Plane  aarfacea.  called  faces,  which 
are  aaid  to  be  iliniUr  when  they  are  equal 


Oryftalline  Xoekt 
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to  OM  aootlMr  and  liinihirlT  sitiifttad; 
diMimilar,  whui  they  are  unequal  or  have 
a  different  poaltlon.  2d.  Bdgea.  formed 
hj  the  meefinf  of  two  faces.  The/  are 
•aid  to  be  sinular  when  formed  hj  luallar 
faces:  diMimilar,  by  diaaimilar  faces. 
Equal  edges  are  formed  when  the  faces 
are  inclined  at  the  same  angle  to  one 
another;  unequal  when  they  are  inclined 
at  different  angles.  3d.  Solid  angles, 
funned  by  the  meeting  of  three  or  more 
faces;  and  in  this  case  also  there  are 
similar  and  dissimilar,  equal  and  unequal 
■olid  angles  according  as  they  are 
formed  by  similar  or  dissimilar  faces,  and 
equal  or  unequal  angled  edges.  The 
angles  of  crystals  are  measured  by  an 
instrument  called  the  goniometer. 

Cryntalline  Bocks  [)^%{i\%V 

talline  texture,  such  as  granite,  believed 
to  have  acquired  this  character  by  the 
action  of  heat  and  pressure. 

CrystaUoid  (»™'t*ioid).  see  dm- 
CrystaUomancy  ^^t^^'^^^^^i^ii 

by  means  of  a  transparent  body,  as  a 
precious  stone,  crystal  globe,  etc.  The 
operator  first  muttered  over  it  certain 
formulas  of  prayer,  and  then  gave  the 
crystal  (a  beryl  was  preferred)  into  the 
hands  of  a  young  man  or  virgin,  who 
received  an  answer  from  the  spirits 
within  the  crystal. 

Cryitel  Palace,  -^tS''^  ^^Jf 

at  Sydenham,  near  London,  from  the  ma- 
terials  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861, 
and  originally  designed  as  a  great  educa- 
tional museum  of  art,  natural  history, 
ethnology,  etc.  It  is  composed  entirely 
of  glass  and  iron,  and  consists  of  a  long 
and  lofty  nave  intersected  at  regular  dis- 
tances by  three  transepts,  of  which  the 
central  is  384  feet  lonr,  120  feet  wide, 
and  168  feet  interior  height.  It  lies  in 
about  200  acres  of  ground,  excellently 
laid  out  for  recreation,  and  possesses 
many  permanent  attractions  apart  from 
the  annual  round  of  concerts,  flower- 
«hows,  pyrotechnical  displays,  etc.  Chief 
among  Its  attractions  is  the  collection  of 
rasts  of  architectural  ornaments  and 
BTuIpture.  arranged  in  the  Egyptian, 
Rrepk,  Roman,  Alhambra,  Byzantine, 
MedisRval,  Renaissance  and  Italian 
Courts. 

Csahfl.  (chA'bA),  a  town  of  Hungary, 
vaa,v^  about  110  miles  8.  K.  t.f  Buda- 
pest, near  the  White  KarOn.  Pop.  87,647. 
Gsonirrad  (chon'grAd),  an  active  mar- 
vBuai^iUtt  ^^j  4„^^  qJ  Hungary,  at 

the  Junction  of  the  K0r6s  with  the  Theln, 
72  aiks  g.  &  of  Budapest  Trada,  eatOs^ 


careala,  wines,  etc.    Pop.  32^8191. 

or  pectinated  on  the  edge  lika  tha  taetJi  of 
a  comb,  as  in  th«  perch*  floundar  and 
turbot 

Ctenophora  irSfSSJ^kJSaia^tt 

longing  to  the  subkingdom  Cosleiiterata, 
definable  aa  transparent,  oceanic,  gelat- 
inous Actinosoa,  swimming  by  means  of 
otenophorea,  or  jparallel  rows  of  cilia  dl^ 
posed  in  comb-like  plates.  They  develop 
no  coraL  Pleurobraohim  (or  Cy#4m) 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  tha  order, 
which  includes  the  Beroldn,  the  Oestom 
or  Venus'  girdle,  etc. 
(Hmnam  (tA'she-as),  a  Greek  hiatorlaa 
MWSlBa  ^f  ^bout  400  B.a,  contmnpo- 
rary  with  Xenophon  and  partly  with 
Herodotus.  He  waa  a  physician,  and 
lived  for  seventeen  years  at  the  coart  of 
Persia.  He  wrote  a  HUtcrif  of  PenU, 
of  which  little  remains. 
rinKa  (ka'ba),  the  largest  and  most 
^''"*  western  of  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands, lying  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  about  130  miles  from  Florida 
and  Yucatan.  Its  length  is  760  miles, 
the  breadth  varying  from  20  to  over  120 
miles ;  area  46,881  miles.  It  formed  tha 
richest  and  most  important  colony  ba* 
longing  to  Spain,  but  was  wrested  from 
that  country  by  the  United  SUtea  ia  tba 
war  of  1898.  The  island  probablr  had 
its  origin  in  volcanic  action,  the  Coppw 
Mountains,  which  run  its  entire  lencoi, 
clearly  demonstrating  this.  Pico  Tor- 
guinos  is  the  highest  summit,  being  77QO 
feet.  From  the  base  of  this  chain  of  high- 
land  the  land  expands  into  meadowa  with 
numerous  lagoons  and  swamps.  Tba 
rivers  are  small  and  unnavigable.  Good 
harbors  abound  with  deep  water  at 
Havana,  Matanxas,  Puerto  Principe, 
Santiago,  etc. 

The  climate  in  the  hilly  districts  la 
generally  healthful  and  agreeable,  but  the 
lowlands  are  sickly  and  generally  hot 
The  maximum  temperature  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 88°  F.,  but  the  heat  is  constant  the 
mean  temperature  in  the  lowlands  being 
78°.  The  climate  is  moist  the  rainfall 
being  about  90  inches ;  yet  some  portions 
of  the  interior  require  irrigation.  There 
are    occasional    hurricanes    and     earth- 

?uakes.  Rain  often  descends  in  torrents 
rom  July  to  September,  but  no  snow  la 
known  U.  fail  on  the  highest  mountains, 
though  frost  occurs  occaaionally.  Tba 
most  valuable  domestic  animala  are  tha 
oz,  horse  and  pig,  which  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  island; 
tha  aheap,  goat  and  mote  ara  Infteior  In 


OttiM 
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qoaUtjr  ud  aamlMr.  Tb«  tjlrmu  UHm 
f  nuBMroM  and  in  gnat  Tutety,  Mfd* 
of  uv  art  bat  ftw,  and  MakM  and  rep* 
tilM  ait  not  yrj  pl«etifaL  TIm  ibena 
aboaad  in  tartly  and  alUgaton  art  fooad 
in  the  deep  gain  and  bva> 

Cuba  to  rkh  In  minerab ;  tboaa  worked 
are-  moatly  iron  and  copper.  Of  Um 
former  a  large  qnantity  ia  exported  to  tlie 
United  States  for  admixtnre  with  tba 
natire  oree.  Bitumen  to  plentiful  as  a 
liquid  and  also  in  a  plaetie,  reeinotts  atate. 
Ctold,  silver,  coal  and  marbto  are  found 
in  toe  hilly  country.  Forests  of  mabog> 
any,  rosewood,  cedar,  ebony,  fustic,  psims, 
etc.,  abound  on  the  mountains.  I^rge 
crops  of  tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  maizf. 
bsnanss,  cotton,  coffee,  yams  and  all 
tropical  fruits,  together  with  immense 
beras  of  cattle,  are  raised.  Tobacco 
forma  the  leading  export,  sugar  having 
much  fallen  off  by  the  competition  of  the 
beet-sugars  of  continental  Europe  and 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  totond.  The 
sum  of  exports  and  imports  amounts  to 
about  9:;ffiO,000,000,  the  exports  being 
very  largely  to  the  United  Sutes.  The 
manufacture  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum  and 
cigars  forms  the  principal  induMtries. 
Over  2600  miles  of  railway  are  in  opera- 
tion, and  5000  miles  of  telegraph.  The 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  established 
by  the  Spanish  law;  education  was  made 
compulsory  in  1880,  but  was  not  im- 
partially carried  out.  There  are  84iO 
public  srhools,  beside  a  few  schoolH  in  the 
towns  and  a  university  at  Havami. 
None  of  the  aborixinnl  race  remain,  and 
but  few  of  the  iudigenous  mammalH;  of 
the  latter  are  two  spci-ics  of  aguti  and  a  a 
opoosum. 

Cuba  was  discovered  in  October.  1102, 
by  Columbus,  and  colonized  in  1511  by 
the  BpaniardH.  Hernando,  the  governor, 
cruelly  treated  the  natives,  an  inoffensive 
rsce  who  had  received  their  oppreHsors 
with  great  hospitality,  and  by  1563  the 
entiro  race  became  extinct.  In  1563  the 
French  destroyed  Havana ;  it  was  rebuilt 
and  strongly  fortified  in  1554.  In  1024 
Cuba  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  but  was 
soon  restored  to  Spain.  From  1650  to 
1700  ravaged  bv  filibusters,  who  in  1688 
plundered  and  destroyed  Puerto  Principe. 
After  1700  Cuba  prospered  greatly.  The 
Rnglish.  with  American  colonists,  cap- 
tured Havana  in  1702,  but  in  1763  ex- 
changed it  for  other  possessions.  It  then 
Mcame  a  center  of  the  slave  trade. 
Negro  insurrections  occurred  in  1844-48, 
and  over  10,000  negroes  were  slain  In  the 
Utter  year. 

In  1868  commenced  an  insurrectionarv 
attempt  at  independence  which  continued 
qntU  1878,  and  In  1805  another  tebelUoB 


broka  oat  la  AprlL  18B6,  war  waa  da- 
darsd  by  tba  Uadtsd  SUtea  against 
Spala.  aad  ia  tba  atroggto  that  aaaaed 
Oaba  waa  fraed  from  toe  dominion  of 
Spain,  the  United  Statea  holding  it  until 
it  would  establish  a  satisfactory  govern- 
ment of  its  own.  Tbto  was  acoompltohed 
ia  May,  1U02,  and  the  rnlted  State* 
troopa  aad  otBctoto  were  withdrawn.  In 
IMw  a  rebellioua  disturbance  caused  the 
United  Sutes  to  resume  a  teinporary  eM- 
trol  of  the  toland,  bat  in  19W,  a  stable 
repabUeaa  government  being  formed,  the 
American  trotMss  were  withdrawn.     Pop. 

iinS)  2JSll,aM:  capital,  Havana,  6MI.- 
18.  In  1917  Cuba  dedared  war  against 
Germany,  but  took  no  active  part. 
Chih#h  (■(Q'beb).  the  dried  unripe  fruit 
VttOCO  ^f  Cuhih*  oPcMU4,  or  Piper 
Cuhiba,  a  native  of  Java  and  other  EaHt 
India  toles,  order  Piperaceie. 
fhilitfi  SiMit  (^<^h  rOt),  the  number  or 
l/HOe  AOOl  'quantity  which,  multi- 
plied into  itself  and  then  into  the  prod- 
uct produces  the  cube;  or  which,  twice 
multiplied  into  itself,  produces  the  num- 
ber of  which  it  is  the  root:  as  2  is  the 
rube  rout  of  8,  because  twice  2  are  4,  anil 
twice  4  are  8. 
CnbCfDAr    "*  anhydrous  sulphate  of 

Cubic  Foot,  *»'  ?°y,  substance,  so 
wwvawAwvv)  muph  of  it  Bs  is  con- 
tained in  a  cube  whose  side  to  1  foot 

Cubic  Niter,  -  c.mx,  SfS-ll 

found  chiefly  in  the  rainless  district  of 
Tarapaci  in  Chile,  where  it  occurs  f<>r 
the  most  oart  mixed  with  other  salts, 
sand  and  clay.  It  crystallises  in  obtnw- 
angled  rbombohedra,  not  in  cubes,  and  is 
used  in  considerable  nuan titles  both  as  a 
dressing  for  grass  ana  mixed  in  artificial 
manures.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a 
source  of  nitric  acid,  and  after  double  de- 
composition with  chloride  of  potassium 
has  been  employed  ill  the  manalacture  of 
gunpowder. 

Cnbist  (kli'blst).  a  20th  century 
vuwABk  Bchool  of  art,  whose  disciples 
endeavor  to  portray  what  they  feel  ratLcr 
than  what  they  see.  The  cubist  avoids 
the  definite  forms  to  which  the  e^e  to  ao 
custiMned  in  other  styles  of  delineation, 
and  works  for  the  moat  part  in  combina- 
tions of  angles,  straight  lines  and  geomot- 
rical  figures.    Hence  the  name. 

cuckingMitooi  ir;Kft«\or^ivi; 

used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  fre- 
nuently  confounded  with  duel-in^  atool. 
CnelcOO  (ku'kO;  genus  CurSJtit).  a 
vuvikw  geansorial  or  climHng  biri 
the  ti'pe  of  the  familv  Cu'*ulide.  The 
note  from  which  it  derives  its  name  to  i 


0«ekoo-flow«r 
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kT»«Bll  oMd  enly  ia  tht  oiatlaff  i 

Tk»  grwttr  Bombtr  of  ■pwkabilaafiBf 

to  tho  g«BU  jU«  OoafiBMl  to  ^Ot  OOOBtriM, 

mrf  wpMdaUy  lutU  and  Africa,  tkoogb 
>BM  ar*  •tunmer  vlaitaata  wf  eotwr 
diaatca.  la  Anwrica  no  triM  cnckoua 
aio  foua^  Uw  geana  C'o<x<y;H«.  to  which 
tha  aoi«aIlaa  American  cuckoo  beluofll^ 
dlfferiac  very  caacatially  frum  tb«m  ia  iU 
haUta.  Tba  apwiea  beat  knowa  ia 
Karope.  the  CuoHlut  tmHCruB,  U  a  bird 
about  the  aiae  of  a  amall  piaeon,  though 
the  length  of  the  taU  iriveeTt  at  a  little 
dutaaoe  a  atroof  rea<>aiblance  to  a  hawk. 
Tha  adult  bird  ia  oahjr  gray,  with  a  wbUt> 
breaat  barred  acrow  with  uurrow  lioeit  of 
grayiah  bluik;  tail  Hpottt^  nud  barnd 
with  whltv ;  bill  bJuck.  toucb<>d  at  Ibf  gn|H.- 
with  yellow ;  «-yes  and  feet  yt-llow.  It  a|>- 
peara  in  England  about  tb  >  middb'  uf 
April,  and  in  May  b^ffinii  to  depoait  itrt 
vfg»  in  the  nestH  of  other  HpetieR,  giving 
the  pwfereniH'  to  thoHe  of  the  hedge-BiMir. 
row,  meadow-pipit,  or  piwl  wagtau.  Th« 
.voting  oiukoo  ejifta  from  the  nest  it* 
yonng  lontpanionM,  and  monopolbMw  the 
attentions  of  its  foatcr-parenia,  which  feed 
it  for  about  five  weeka  after  ft  is  fledged. 
The  young  birds  do  not  leave  the  countrr 
nntil  the  end  of  August  or  even  Septem- 
ber; but  the  adult  birds  commence  their 
flight  southward  in  .Tuly  or  latest  early 
in  August.  Their  fond  consisU  chiefly  of 
«'i«kchafera,  motha,  dragon-flies  and  ca(- 
(Tpiiiara,  though  young  ruckoos  will  aome> 
times  eat  berries.  There  appears  to  be 
a  rurkraa  preponderance  of  male  aa  com- 
pared with  female  birds,  a  low  estimate 
putting  the  ratio  at  about  five  to  one. 

Cuckoo-flower,  rc.Ji^J?,i;-?-^ 

•m),  a  common  and  pretty  meadow  plant, 
order  Cmcifene,  with  pale  lilac  or  white 
flowers.  C  pratentit  ia  abundant  in 
Britaia,  and  la  found  in  swampa  ir.  of 
New  York;  blossoms  in  April  or  May, 
presenting  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 
It  posaeaaea  antiscorbutic  pmpertiea. 

Cnckoo-pint,  jii*  „i;?-  ^'^*:{:i 

by  the  names  of  *  lords-and-ladiea '  or 
'common  wake-robin.*    See  Armm. 

CuokoO-SVit.  *  'roth  or  spume  found 
wAvw-B^AV)  jj^  planta,  being  a  secre- 
tion formed   by   the   larvs   of  a   amall 
homopterous  insect   {AphropMra  $pum&- 

ria ) . 

CuCTllidS  <k«-Wni-d«),  the  ayatematie 
^^  name  of  the  cuckoo  family. 
S^ee  Cttclroo. 

GncmnlMBr  (kOltam-bar),  the  fhiit  of 
,  "^*    Cucimit    M«vua.    or    the 

plant  itself,  beloiging  to  the  CoearUta- 
ce«  or  goard  order,  and  anppoaed  to  have 
MtB  orVaaUy  tmportad  iato  Europe  from 


tha  Levant  Thoogh  growa  la  lai^d 
ia  the  fourtacath  centurT,  It  did  aot  be- 
OMM  |«araliy  uatd  natu  aftar  tha  rsign 
or  Haary  Mil.  It  ia  aow  a  voounon 
table  vagetable  in  the  United  States.  It 
ia  aa  aaaaai  with  rough,  trailing  atem«, 
large,  •ngular  leaves,  and  yellow  mala  and 
female  flowera  set  in  the  axila  <rf*  the 
leafatalka.  Other  species  of  tha  cocom" 
her  genua  are  CKoamie  Ifefo,  the  eommoa 
melon,  and  the  watermelon,  C.  Oitrmlltu. 

Cuejunber-tree  i.^S^lf'flnriili:;!: 

can  foreHt  tree,  so  named  from  the  ap- 
penrnn«v  of  its  fruit. 

Cnonrbit    (ka-kur'Ut).     see  AUmbic. 

Cnrcnrbita  'JSi'S'iS><l£;SSS 

bitnceie.  The  pompion  or  pumpkia  gourd 
iK  V.  Pep4K 

Cnonrbitaoea  "'a-kuf-bi;ta'Be-«),the 

wuvuAVAiAwvw  gourd  order,  conaiat- 
iiig  of  large  hcrbaceoua  plants,  annual  or 
perennial,  with  alternate  leavua  palm- 
ately  veined  and  acabrous,  and  unisexual 
flowers.  The  corolla  is  monopetalons, 
regular,  and  with  five  lobea;  the  petala 
are  usually  either  yellow,  white,  or  green, 
and  deeply  veined;  tha  fruit  fleshy  aha 
succulent  The  stems  are  acabraua,  and 
the  general  habit  is  climbing  or  trailing, 
by  meana  of  tendrila.  The  order  con- 
taina  at  least  fifty-aix  genera  and  about 
SUO  known  apeciea,  abounds  in  useful  or 
remarkable  plants,  including  the  melon, 
gourd,  cucumber,  colocynth,  bryony,  etc 
They  are  nativea  of  both  hemiapberea, 
chiefly  within  the  tropica.  The  annnala, 
however,  are  commonly  grown  la  oor 
gardens. 

Cndbear  (k»d-bar),  a  purple  or  violet 
w»«>.n/<M    colored  powder  uaad  ia  dye- 


ing    violet-purple     and 
cru 


mson,  prepared  from 
the    LeoaitA'a    tariaria  * 
and  other  lichens  grow- 
ing on  rocka  in  Sweden, ' 
Scotland,  etc.     The 
color,  however,  ia  some-      CodbMrPlaat. 
what   fugitive,   and    in  v^"'**       *»^ 
Rritain    it   ia    used  *^^ 
chiefly   to   give   atrength    and    brilliancy 
to  the  indigo  blues.      There  is  little  es- 
sential  difference    between    cudbear    and 
archil.    It  ia  also  used  to  give  a  crimson 
color  to  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Cnddalore  ifS^n'r^'^^^^.^^'^ 

dustan,  presidency  of  Hadraa  and  dis- 
trict of  South  Arcot.  86  miles  8.  of 
Madraa.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
great  strength  and  importance,  and  still 
nrriea  pa  a  large  land  trade  wIA 
Madras  la  iadifo,  <dla  and  tufar.     It 


•Iw  fipOTti  gtaia  aad  rict.     P09.  Ba«- 

BiBdwtaa.  pnaideiicf  of  Msdnw.  Tb« 
diatiietror  wblch  the  area  is  8746  aq. 
wOm,  Is  tniTerMd  n.  to  ■.  by  tb«  Butern 
Ohstats,  sod  watered  by  tbs  Pennar  and 
Its  afliMDts.  ^t  (onsts  contain  oucb 
valoabla  timber,  and  the  miaerals  Include 
iron  ore,  lead,  copper,  diamonds,  etc. 
AgridUttire  is  in  a  flourisbinc  condition, 
gnin,  cotton  and  Indifo  being  lariely 
frown.  Pop.  142914267.— The  town  lies 
on  a  mall  rirer  of  same  name,  an 
affluent  of  the  Pennar,  140  miles  N.  w. 
of  Madras.  It  exports  indigo  and  cotton. 
Pop.  (1901)  16.4^. 

GndwMid  (kud'wM),  the  popular 
VUaweea  ^^0,,  i^  Britain  for  certain 
plants  covered  with  a  cottony  pubeecence, 
and  belongiag  to  the  genera  Cfnaphalium. 
O.  polyoMAaiiim,  the  cottonweed,  is  com- 
mon in  fields  in  the  United  States. 
Gndwortii  (knd'worth),  Ralph,  an 
VUaworui  ^nalish  divine  and  philos- 
opher, bom  in  161.7.  He  tools  bis  de- 
gree and  fellowsbip  at  Cambridge  in 
1689;  in  1644  waa  chosen  master  of 
Olare  Hall;  in  the  following  year  regius 
professor  of  Hebrew ;  and  in  1664  master 
of  Oirist's  OoUege,  Cambridge,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1678  he 
published  bis  Trut  Infelleetual  Byatem 
•/  tk0  Vnivtne,  tokerein  all  the  ReoBon 
mi  Pkilo$ophv  of  AtheUm  U  Confuted, 
•ni  iU  ImpoetihiUtit  Demonttrated  (fo- 
lio)— a  work  of  an  exceedingly  erudite 
kind,  though  tediously  discursive  in  argu- 
ment He  died  in  10B8. 
GnaiiAit  (kw&n'ka),  a  city  of  Spain. 
VUtnoa^g  jje^  Castile,  capital  of 
Coenca  province,  85  miles  b.  8.  c  Madrid. 
Pop.  10,756.  It  was  built  by  the  Moors, 
stands  on  a  craggy  hill,  and  has  a  re- 
markable cathedral.  It  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  art  manufactures. 
Pop.  of  the  province,  249,696 ;  area,  66.30 

Snare  miles. 
nenoa.  f  ^^  ?'  Ecuador,  the  third 
***•***"'  in  point  of  importance  in 
the  country,  with  a  cathedral  and 
university.  It  has  extensive  sugar  re- 
fineries, potteries  and  woolen  factories. 
Pop.  (190iB  estimate)  30.000. 
Gneva.    (J'^&'v'^)>    Jvav    de    la,    a 

vuvvA  Spanish  poet,  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
works  comprise  several  tragedies,  a  heroic 
poem,  a  large  number  of  lyrics  and  bal- 
lads, and  the  first  Spanish  didactic  poem 
— on  the  Art  of  Poetry.  No  details  are 
known  of  his  life. 

flii4lA  (ktl'fik),  a  term  derived  from 
*""*«  the   town   of  Cufa   or   Kufa  in 


CvMmi 

ttm  pMlwUe  of  Baadad,  and  apoUsd  to  a 
otrtUB  daas  of  Araote  written  dHumetsrs. 
Tba  0«le  diaraetera  wsrs  tbs  written 
ebaraetsrs  of  Arabian  alpbabst  Ita  ue 
from  about  the  sixth  csntury  of  tbs 
(jbristian  era  until  about  the  eleventh. 
Thsy  are  said  to  have  been  Invented  at 
Cufa,  and  wers  in  uss  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Koran.  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  Neskhi  characters,  which 
are  still  in  use.  Under  the  name  of  Cu^ 
coins  are  comprehended  the  ancient  coins 
of  the  Bfohammedan  princes,  which  have 
been  found  in  modem  times  to  be  impor- 
tant for  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
East.  They  are  of  gold  (dinar),  silver 
(dirkem),  and  braai  (/ale),  but  the  sil- 
ver coins  are  must  frequent,  and  nun|>eni 
of  them  have  been  discovered  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  central 
provinces  of  European  Russia. 
CnirAU  (.kwl-ras'),  an  article  of  de- 
vuiinvn  fenaive  armor,  protecting  the 
body  both  before  and  behind,  and  com- 
posed of  leather,  metal,  or  other  mate- 
rials variously  worked.  It  was  in  com- 
mon use  throughout  Europe  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  England  it  fell  into 
disuse  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  and  in 
France  a  little  later.  It  was  reintrodoctHi 
by  Napoleon  I,  and  the  achievements  of 
his  cmrassiers  led  to  its  adoption  fur 
regiments  of  heavy  cavalry  in  most  Euro- 
pean armies.  See  Arma  and  Armor. 
Gnir-bonillv  (kwer-bW-U),  leath.r 
\/Ur-0fl111uy     goftenod    by    boiling. 

then  impressed  with  ornaments,  used  fur 
shields,  girdles,  cword-sheatbs,  coffers, 
purses,  shoes,  and  many  other  articles; 
also,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  hang- 
ings for  rooms  gilded  and  pidnted,  and. 
when  heightened  by  gold  or  silver,  known 
as  catr  dori  or  cuir  argenti. 

Crushes,  """v^?^"".  (kwlsh'es,  kwls'- 
♦  es),  defensive  armor  for  the 
thighs,  originally  of  buff  leather,  whi<  b 
was  gradually  superseded  by  plate  ir<>n 
or  steel.  Cnishes  were  introduced  intu 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

GniAa  (ka-ahas),  Jacqttes,  or  Cn- 
wujiMi  jAcjpg^  a  distinguished  Premh 
jurist,  tmm  about  1520 ;  long  professor 
of  law  at  Bourges;  died  in  INO.  1I<> 
owed  his  reputation  to  the  light  shed  by 
him  on  Roman  law.  He  was  the  fonnd>>r 
of  the  historical  legal  school,  if  not  of 
scientific  Jurisprndenre. 

CnldeeS  (^^^'^^)>  »  religions  order 
which  at  an  early  period  had 
Mtablishments  in  many  parts  of  Groat 
Brita.'..  and  Ireland,  but  are  espeoiallv 
spoken  of  in  Scotland.  The  name  is  of 
uncertain   etymology;    bat   is   probably 


OiUdto 
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IHT.  sad  tbt^  CuktoM  diatiiictlTilIr  ■• 
MM  mm  to  hvn  b^n  udioritM  QtIm 
•adtr  tlMir  own  abbot*  and  for  lou  r? 
■alniof  Indopendcnt  of  Rom*.  OtbM^ 
wIm  «nAaologiat*  bar*  di*coT*r«d  bo 
•«*Btial  point  either  of  faith,  ritoal  or 
eonstitation  in  which  they  differed  tnm 
the  other  clernr  of  the  western  chardi. 

OnlioidS  (W:"'**-***)'  *  ■ubfamlly 
vuMwuw  ,  dlpteroun  inaecta,  family 
Tipulide.  The  genu*  Culex  comprehenda 
tlie  common  gnat  and  the  moeiiuito. 

Dnnsent  bark,  derired  from  OiHnamdmmm 
CmUUtwan,  a  tree  of  the  Molucca*.  u*e- 
ful  in  indite*tion,  diarrhea,  etc.  CaU«<f 
alao  dove-lMrk. 

Cnllen.  Wn-UAic,  physician  and  mei 
.  »   icai  writer,  bom  at  Hamih  - , 

Lanarkshire,  in  1710.  In  1740  he  took  ic 
degree  of  M.D.,  wa*  appointed  in  175*  ~ 
fin*  profe**or  of  medidne  in  the  Un  rr 
■ity  of  Qlaagow.  He  died  in  1700.  Hisptii 
dbal  works  are :  Lecturet  on  the  Materia 
ifedieo,  Bynoptit  Jiotologia  Methodical, 
and  Pint  Linea  of  M«  Practice  of  Pky$io. 
Cnllera  (kW-ya'r*),  a  town  of  Spain, 
-  .  proTince  and  26  mUus  s.  by 
t  of  Valencia.    Pop.  11,047. 

Cnllinan  Diamond,  SiSmoid^founl 

in  the  Transraal,  in  the  mines  of  the  Pre- 
mier Diamond  Mining  Company,  where  it 
was  discovered  in  1906.  Before  cutting, 
jta  length  wa*  434  inche*;  height,  2% 
inche*;  breadth,  2%  inche*;  total  uncut 
weight  8263%  carats,  or  over  a  pound  and 
a  half.  It  wa*  bought  by  the  South  Afrl> 
can  goremmeLt  for  $1,000,000  and  pre- 
Rented  to  King  Edward  VII.  SubM- 
quently  it  was  cut  into  a  number  of  gem*, 
the  largeet  of  which  weighed  616U  carats, 
and  another  900  3/16  carats. 

Culloden  Moor  M^/^V.  \  ^-,S 

t  of  Inverness,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
obtained  April  16,  1746,  by  the  Duke  (A 
t  umberland  over  Prince  Charles  Edward 
atuart  (the  Pretender)  and  his  adherents. 
The  battle  was  the  termination  of  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Stuart  family  to  recover 
the  throne  of  England. 
Culm,  \  botany,  the  jointed  and  usn- 
'  ally  hollow  stem  of  grasses,  gen- 
erally herbaceous,  but  woody  and  treelike 
m  the  bamboa 

Culmination  (i'ui-'iai-«»«'*bun),    in 

,  ^  astronomy,  the  passing 

ni  a  star  through  the  meridian,  because 
"  bas  at  t]iat  moment  reached  the  high- 
est point  (omIhmm)  of  ita  apparent  paw 
in  the  sky.    Two  colmlnation*  take  j^m* 


iB  tbe  eoarae  of  ^  d»,  «M  tbavt  aal 
the  other  below  tte  pola. 

p«ltl«t«  <ffi!j']f"li». -Rl; 

long,  *tr«Bg.  broad-pointed  iron  teeth  or 
tinea,  for  tearing  up  or  looaening  tbe 
■oil ;  also  called  a  horae-koe. 

Cnlverin  lk"J>*'-i«>).  •  long  and 
elender  cannon  need  in  tbe 
sixteenth  century.  It  generally  carried  a 
ball  of  about  18  Iba.;  the  demiculveria 
carried  one  of  aboat  half  that  weight  ' 
Gnw  (kO'met,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
^•^^  -  Italy,  (s  CampMiia,  the  oAeiit 
Co'  m)  at  Oreeas  in  Italy,  founded 
r<  <)iii    '«M}  B.O.  '  ^  ''tloniata  from  Chalet** 

>      I >       >'  .    f     1    Cyme    jOreek, 

Ki.'<uf )  in  A.  la  .  or.  It  foaaded 
N.i)l  i  (VlivoI  ■,  ?.  in  BlcUy  Zancto 
.'•SMI  in.  In  42'  B.O.  Cum»  wa* 
■  '  u  >;  ill  •  r'a.-jpun'  ii,  and  with  them 
hkI.t  i.o  p<)  •.  .  of  Rome  (84D 
8   .       it  '•;,H  .i.M.r...    .  A.D.  1207,  and  A 

dI.v   r  iv/  r\lst 

( i<<i^iiirt-i:i  »,  a  town  of  Von- 

'7Mr\A.     It  is  the  oldest  Eu- 

fc;e.       V     ,     ij    Souto   America,    having 

>'23.     It  Ues  near  the 


few    i     ;i  •! 


l>»en  t'xiacJed  _, 

mc  Mth  ''  rh>  v.tiif  .  X  Cariaco.  and  haa  a 
gw,  1  !  .'  vad  i-i  ''uDiana  Bay,  with  a 
trade  .u  .  icao,  auKar,  tobacco,  etc.  Pop* 
12,(;51. 

Cumberland  (kum'b^r-iand),  t  h  • 

w  •»»•/«.«*»»««  extreme  northwestern 
county  of  England.  Area.  1520  sq.  milea  • 
There  1*  ipreat  variety  of  rarfaoe  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  Two  ranges  of  mountaim 
may  be  trnoed — one  towards  the  north, 
to  which  belongs  the  ridge  called  Croae- 
fell  (2892  ft.)  :  and  the  other  to  tbe 
southwest,  of  which  the  highest  peak  is 
Skiddaw  (3058  ft).  The  two  Urgcst 
rivers  are  tbe  Eden  and  the  Derwent 
The  county  embraces  part  of  the  'Lake 
Country'  of  England.  Cumberland  ia 
rich  in  minerals.  Including  lead,  gypsum, 
■inc  and  especially  coal  and  rich 
hematite  iron-ore.  In  the  western  division 
of  the  county  there  are  p  great  many 
blast-furnaces,  and  works  f  .  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  and  finishc  iron.  The 
principal  crops  raised  are  oats,  barley, 
wheat  and  turnips,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
enclosed  lands  is  sown  in  clover  and 
grass.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep 
and  dairy  farming  are  engaged  in  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Carlisle  is  the 
county  town ;  the  other  principal  towns 
are  the  seaports  Whitehaven,  Working- 
ton and  Mary  port;  and  tbe  iatand  towuM 
Penrith.  CocKermouth  and  Keswick. 
Pop.   (1911)  266,780. 

Cj11in1)erla.nd    *   *°^°   <>'  Providence 
viuuuenaua,  ^^     Rhode  I*land,  iB 

me  northeast  of  tbe  State.     It  auuia> 
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h  V 


ft 


factum  cotton,  honei^oea,  etc,  M*Jj» 
in  a  minerai-bearins  region.    Pop.  104v7. 

Chimberland, »,  <=!aieAV'<S.ii&l 

Maryland,  on  the  Potomac,  16T  miles  by 
rail  from  Baltimore.  It  ii  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  George'a  Creek  Gamberland  coal 
baain.  and  iron  ia  largely  worked  in  the 
Ticinity.  There  are  iron  and  other  mann- 
factnrea;  abundant  timber,  cement,  rock, 
clay,  natural  gas,  etc.  Pop.  21.839. 
rnm1i«r1an(l     <i  ^^o^  of  the  United 

i/nmDeriana,  ^^^^^  which  runs 

through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  into  the 
Ohio,  having  a  course  of  about  600  miles, 
navigable  for  steamboats.  200  miles. 

Cumberland,  ^^^  %^tV:^rl 

at  Cambridge,  England,  in  17^.  After 
studying  at  Westminster  and  Cambridge 
he  became  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Halifax,  who  bestowed  on  him  a  few 
years  later  a  clerkship  of  reports  in 
the  office  of  trade  and  ptantations.  After 
one  or  two  failures  in  writing  for  the 
stage,  his  Wett  /adian,  brought  out  by 
Garrick  in  1771.  provc-d  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  it  was  followed  by  the  less 
popular  FoMhionable  Lover,  P'CkoUno 
If om  The  Xote  of  Hand  and  The  Bmttlo 
of  Ua$ting:  In  1776  he  became  secro- 
tary  to  the  board  of  trade,  and  in  1780 
was  employed  on  a  mission  to  Lisbon 
and  Madrid,  but  falling  to  satisfy  the 
ministry  was  compelled  to  retire.  In  ad- 
dition he  wrote  Beveral  novels,  poems,  etc. 
He  also  edited  the  London  Revtcuj.     He 

died  in  1811.  .  

n««Ml«A«1aTi<1  William  AuotrsTUB, 
UuniDCriaua,  Duke  of,  second  son 
of  George  II  of  England,  bom  in  1721. 
At  the  battle  of  Dettingen  he  was 
wounded  when  fighting  at  the  side  of 
his  father,  and  though  unsuccessful  at 
Fontenoy.  where  he  had  the  command 
of  the  allied  army,  he  rose  in  reputation 
by  somewhat  brutually  subduing  the  in- 
surrection in  Scotland  caused  by  the 
landing  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart  in 
174B.  In  1747  Cumbertand  was  tle'eai^ 
by  Marshal  Saxe  at  I.afpld,  and  in  1757 
he  lost  the  battle  of  HaRtenbeok.  against 
D'Estr^es,  and  concludod  the  convention 
at  Ooaters^'ven.  by  which  40,000  Eng- 
lish soldiers  were  disarm^-d  and  dis- 
banded, and  Ilanowr  place.!  at  tho 
mercv  of  the  French.  He  then  re'ircd 
in  di»?r»rc  from  his  public  offices  and 
took  no  active  part  in  affairs.     He  d\'-d 

CiSerland  Gap,  VX't^wo 

feet  wide  through  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains between  Kentucky  and  Tepn«"*« 
and  at  the  western  extremity  of  Virginia. 


OamBSig 


It  WM  tba  sosB*  o<  importut  Bflltnn 
teddSits  doitof  tte  dvifWar. 

Cumberland  Mountain!,  \,%^, 
Cumberland    Preibyterian 

ni.«.««1i  •  rdifioua  d«Hmito«tion 
CnUrcn,  foondSr  in  ISIO  during  a 
revival  in  Tennesjsfc.  They  •^JS!!!*^ 
Presbyterian  creed  with  the  exception  of 
p^Srination.  In  UJ06,  wh«  they  u^ 
5rith  the  Northern  church,  Aey  h*d  »22 
churches,  with  227,000  members,  induding 
42,000  colored  mep<bership. 


^ESjaw  ooiorea  iuei-w«>™u.F. 
vUmorae,  ^j,^   Gbeatib  and   LssBKB, 
two    Scottish    islands    in    the    Firth    of 
Clyde,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Bute. 
They  are  both  small,  the  only  town  be- 
ing Millport,  a  seaside  resort. 
riti«»lti^o   (k  u  m '  b  r  i  -  a ) ,  an  andeat 
UUmona  British     principality,     com- 
prising, besides  part  of  Cumberland,  the 
Scotch    districts    Gall.way,    Kyle,    Car- 
rick,   Cunningham    and    Strathclyde,   its 
capital    being    Alcluyd    or    Dumbarton. 
It  was  posttbly  at   one  time  the  chief 
seat    of    the     (legendary)     kingdom    of 
Arthur,  and  in  the  sixth  century  was  an 
important    and    powerful    klMdom.      It 
speedily,  however,  fell  under  Saxon  dom- 
ination, and  early  in  the  eleventh  century 
was    given    by    Edmund   of    W>ssex    to 
Malcolm   of   Scotland   to   be  held   as  a 
fief  of  the  crown  of  England.    The  naiiw- 
■till  survives  in  C-umberland.  ^ 

Cumbrian  Mountains  \,\f.^^;, 

a  range  of  bills  in  England,  occupying 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  North  Lancashire 
The  monntains  rise  with  steep  acclivitie*. 
enclosing  in  some  parts  narrow  but  well- 
cultivated  valleys,  with  numerous  pic- 
tnres<tue  lakes,  this  being  the  Enalisli 
•Lake  Country*  so  much  frequented  by 
touristM.  ,  ...    V 

rnmivi  or  Cru'MiN  (kum  in>,  an  um- 
\/amUl,  j^.nifprous  plant  (Cvminum 
Cyn^num)  which  grows  wild  in  Egypt 
and  Svrla,  and  is  largely  cultivated  m 
Sicily  and  Malta,  whence  it  is  ex|v.rt«l. 
Tiie  fruit,  called  cumin  seeds.  Is  of  » 
light-brown  color,  with  nn  aromatic  gm*-!' 
and  caraway-like  taste,  and  pow<oi»(»'!> 
otimulating  and  carminative  properti*-'. 
rnmrniiifr  (k»im'lng),  .Tohn.  born  m 
l/Ummin^  ISlO  at  Aberdeen,  wh^rp 
he  graduated.  At  the  age  of  twenfj- 
two  he  became  minister  of  the  Scotih 
Church,  Crown  Court,  Corent  Gardpn. 
London,  where  he  labored  for  half  a 
century,   pnbHshing   during   that   period 


(^Muninf 


Cuneiform  Writing 


fint   two   hundred    worlu^     He   h«d   a  Um   Entli*li   court,   and   establlahed  im- 
■Iga    teputatwa   as   an   orator,    bat   ha  portaat  oonnectiona.     Sea  Oaaiaa. 

gaedy  oomiac  of  the  end  of  all  thlnn.  meats    of    the    Republic    of    Ookmibla. 
Jlr  *""Sf  .J^P?.*"    wor""    ^•'•-    Tk«  Area,  estimated  79310  square  miles;  pop. 

DrmiMtk    Niffh,    IppoairaNo     BMohe*  CnndnTAnim    (kun-du-ran'go),   the 
and  VoioM  of  th«  Night.    Died  in  188L      vunouiungo    ^^^^^  ^^^   ^   hem- 

~~~~»»  DOK.  the  Lion-hunter,*  It  is  also  found  m  Colombia  and  la 
?  KSx"*5.  •PortMian  and  writer,  bora  claimed  to  be  useful  in  the  cure  of  can- 
n  1820 ;  dfed  at  Port  Augustus,  in  Efcot-  cer,  scrofula  and  other  blood  diseases. 
Und,  la  laee.  Ue  entered  the  army.  Its  virtues  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
served some  years  'n  India,  joined  the  covered  by  accident,  an  IndUn  woman 
Cape  RiflM,  and  from  1843  tiU  1849  administering  it  to  her  husband,  who 
made  five  hantin|  szpeditions  into  vari-  was  suffering  from  internal  cancer.  H«r 
ons  parts  of  Africa.  Reooids  of  Ua  purpose  was  to  polsoa  him  and  pot  him 
adventures  are  to  be  found  in  his  Fiv9  out  of  his  misery,  but  instead  of  dying 
Yeart  of  a  Hunttr^a  IAf0  (1860) .  and  tha  h«  became  quite  cured.  Despite  this 
Uon  Huntor  of  Boutk  Africa  (1886).  story,  however,  the  actual  value  of  the 
fhimmivi*  (aamlns),  AtantT  Baibd.  plant  is  in  question. 
vummina,  American  lerislator,  bom  r!nii»{#Arai  UTrifiiMr  fkQ-ne'i-form; 
in  Carmlchaels,  Pa.,  in  1860.  rfe  was  vunCUOmi  WntUlg  \^^^  cuZiu, 
tovernor  of  Iowa,  1902-08;  elected  U.  S.  a  wedge,  and  forma,  a  shape),  the  name 
°*°/t2r  J  Republican)  in  15108  to  sue-  applied  to  the  wedge-shaped  characters 
«>ed  W.  B.  Allison,  and  reelected  In  1900.  of  the  inscriptions  on  old  Babylonian 
Cumulative   vote    (Mm'fl  •U-tlv),   and  Persian  monuments;  sometimes  also 

»«»M.v  «v»«  j,,^  system  by  described  as  arroto-Aeoded  or  noil-Aeaded 
which  every  voter  is  entitled  to  as  many  characters.  They  appear  to  have  been 
votes  as  there  are  persons  to  be  elected,  originally  of  the  nature  of  hieroglyphs, 

and  may   give   them   all   to  one — — 

candidate,  or  may  distribute  them 
among  the  candidates,  as  he 
thinks  fit.  The  principle  was  first 
introduced  into  Britain  by  the 
Elementary  Educntion  Act  of 
1870,  and  has  been  applied  on 
school  board,  and  later  in  parlia- 
mentary elections.     It  has  been 

advocated  for  many  years  in  the  ~ 

Coited  States  and  has  been  em-     Ftot'of  a  BsbyloalBa  Brisk  Bsari^  CnMVaim  Wri^ 
Ployed  to  a  minor  extent  in  IlUnois  and  and  to  have  been  invented  by  the  primi- 
.Michigan.    The  supreme  court  of  Michi-   tive  Accadian   iubnbitauts   of   Babylonia 
(ran  pronounced  it  constitutional  in  18»1.    (a  probal.le  Turanian  race),  from  whom 
Cnmyn    <kumin),    CV>MTK,    or    CirM-   they    were    borrowed    with    considerable 

*  MTNO,  a  family  whose  name  modification  liy  the  subnenuent  Babylo- 
appears  frequently  in  the  earty  history  ninns  and  Assyrians,  who  were  Semites 
or  fnsland  and  Scotland.  It  had  its  by  ra<e  and  spolte  an  entirely  different 
<>nwnal  (KMSMsions  near  the  town  of  InnRuatro.  The  use  of  the  «haracter, 
« omlnes  in  Ii ranee,  and  from  one  of  however,  ceased  shortly  after  the  reign 
the  branches  sprane  the  historian  Philip  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  after  the 
nv.-Tuu^Wmr  KngUsh  ('«myns  came  lapse^  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  it 
w  iT  ?''^"  «niiam  the  Conqueror,  and  waa  doubted  by  many  if  the  signs  had 
Kobert  Comyn  was  sent  by  William  to  ever  bad  an  inteUigible  meaning  They 
reduce  the  northern  provinces.  His  were  even  regarded  bv  some  as  the 
"!'''"f^^  hf<»me  chancellor  of  Scothind  work  of  a  species  of  worm,  by  others  as 
flKout  il.'B.  and  in  the  middle  of  the  thir-  mere  talismanic  signs,  astrological  sym- 
twnth  century  the  family  counted  among  bols  and  the  like.  The  first  hints  to- 
its  memher«  four  Scottish  earls.  In  the  wards  decipherment  were  givoi  by  Kar 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  stens  Niebuhr  late  in  the  dghteenth  cen- 
was  almost  annihilated  by  Robert  Bruce,  tury ;  and  the  labors  of  Qrottfend,  Bask. 
Who  slew  the  son  of  its  head  (Um  Burnouf,  Lassen.  Rawllnsoa  aad  ether 
Kord  of  Badeooch)  in  Dumfries.  Tba  Investigators  slowly  perfected  tbt  OMaas 
vamyss   wba   escaped    settled   dolhi   in  of  trsaslatioo.    Most  of  the  iaacrlption* 


CiiiieA* 


Ow 


first  d^•«^o»ere«   were  in   three  different 
langnafe*    and    as    many    yaneties    of 
cuneiform  writing,  the  moit  prominen^ 
and  at  the  eame  time  the  dmpleit  and 
lateet,  being  the  Persian  cuneiform  writ- 
ing with  about  sixty  letters.    Next  older 
in    time    and    much    more    complex    is 
what  is  designated  the  Assyrian  or  Bab- 
ylonian   system    of    writing,    consisting 
of  from   600  to  700  characters,  partly 
alphabetic,  partly  syllabic,  or  represent- 
ing  sound    groups.      Finally    comes    the 
Accadian  inscriptions,  the  oldest  of  all, 
origidally  proceeding  from  a  people  who 
had    reached    a    considerable    degvee    of 
civilisation    more    than    four    thousand 
years  before  Christ,  and  whose  language 
(allied  to  Turkish)   ceased  to  be  a  liv- 
ing  tongue   about   1700  b.c.     The   most 
celebrate«i    trilingual   inscription  is    that 
at   Behistnn,   in    Persia,    cut    upon    the 
face  of  a  rock  1700  feet  high,  and  record- 
ing a_portion  of  the  history  of  Darius. 
The    British     Museum    contains    many 
tiionsands  of  inscribed  clay  tablets,  cyl- 
inders,   prisms,    etc.,    the    decipherment 
of  which  is  in  progress.    Many  have  also 
been  collected  by  American  investigators, 
anH  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
a   rich   collection  of   inscriptions.      See 
also  Auyria.  ,  «     ^u 

IVihati*  (kn-ne'ne),  a  river  of  South 
inmene  Africa,  wWch  enters  the  At- 
lantic after  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  and  German  ter^ 
ritories  there. 
CnneO.  see  Conl 

rnTiTiiTi9Tifl.Tn  (kun'ing-ham),  the 
vTUmingnam  northern  and  most 
fertile  district  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland. 

Cimnmghaiii,  t^^\rki^^olA 

In  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland;  appren- 
ticed in  his  eleventh  year  to  a  stone- 
mason. Having  been  employed  by 
Cromek  to  collect  materials  for  his  Re- 
matM  of  Nithtdale  and  Calloway  Song, 
he  sent  instead  his  own  productions, 
which  were  printed,  but  quickly  recog- 
nized as  being  forgeries,  lie  then  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  he  at  first  sup- 
ported himself  by  Journalism,  but  after- 
wards obtained  a  situation  in  the  stu- 
dio of  Chantrey,  with  whom  he  remained 
till  his  death.  His  later  works  com- 
prise the  drama  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Max- 
well:  the  novels  of  Paul  Jonea  and  Sir 
Michael  Scott;  the  Songi  of  Scotland; 
his  Britiik  Paintert,  Scutptort,  and 
ArchitaoU  (1829);  and  lives  of  Burns 
and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He  died 
at  London  In  1842.— Hi*  son  Prraa 
(inO-W)  is  also  known  as  the  aathpr 
«f    a    scrias    of    works,    indndiaf    wha 


Story  of  Veil   Gwynne,   Lift  of  Drwm- 
mond  of  Hmwthornden,  MoOem  London 
Life  of  Itripo  Jone$,  etc     He  ahw  edited 
Wa -  .-     ..^.-     «/—.... 


fwalpole't    Letter;    QoUamitVt     Wwrkx 
etc.,  and  contributed  to  many  penodi<-sU 
and  magaxines.  _       .  . 

f.  .       •     —      VVlLUAM,         Bcott.sli 

UnnnillgnaiU)  divine,  famous  for 
rousing  sp-eches  and  pamphlets ;_ born  in 
1805:  died  in  18«1.  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1843  to  collect  informa- 
tion  with   regard   to   theological  inatitih 

Tnvtol     (hQ'pel),  a  small,  shallow,  por- 
VUpci     y„g^    cup-like    vessel,    used    it» 
assays,   to  separate   the   precious  metaU 
from  their  alloys.     See  Aaaaytng. 
r-nfAA    (kfl'pid;   Lat.  Ciipldo),  the  god 
V»upia    ^i  i^yp .  corresponding  with  the 
Greek    Eros.      He    is    represented    «9    a 
winged  infant,  naked,  armed  with  a  bow 
and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows. 
PnTinln.  (ku'p6-la),   in   architecture,   a 
i/UpOXa  Bpberical  vault  on  the  top  of 
an  edifice:  a  dome  or  the  round  top  of 
a  dome.     The  Italian  word  cupola  signi- 
fies  a   hemispherical    roof   which    covers 
a  circular  building,  like  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome  and   the  Round  Temple   of  yesta 
at  Tivoli.    The  term  is  also  applied  di* 
tinctively  to  the  concave  Interior  as  op- 
posed to  the  dome  forming  its  exterior. 
See  Dome.  ,.     ^  _,     , 

Cnnnin?  (kup/lng),  a  surgical  op 
V/ttppmg  eration  consisting  in  tli« 
application  of  the  cupping-glass  in  casts 
where  it  is  desirable  to  abstract  bloud 
from,  or  draw  it  to,  a  particular  part 
When  blood  is  removed  the  operation  is 
termed  cupping  or  wet-apping;  when  n<i 
blood  is  drawn,  it  is  dry-cuppxng.  in« 
cupping-glass,  a  cup-shaped  glass  vessH 
is  first  held  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  by  which  means  the  included  aii 
is  rarefied.  In  this  state  it  is  appUH 
to  the  skin,  and  as  the  heated  air  cooh 
it  contracts  and  produces  a  partial  va'' 
uum,  so  that  the  skin  and  integumeat! 
are  drawn  up  slightly  into  the  glass  and 
become  swollen.  If  blood  is  to  be  drawu 
a  scarificator  or  spring-lancet  is  geiicr 
ally  used. 


tau 

iiin 


CupreSSnS.     See  Cyprtas 

rnnii1iff>r»  (kQ-pfl-life-rC),  a  bot 
UUpUilierK  \^,^^^  order,  so  named  fi 
the  peculiar  husk  or  cup  (cmumM  m 
which  the  fruit  is  enclosed.  They  m 
trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting  chietl.v  th; 
temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hfim 
sphere,  and  common  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  North  America.  The  chief  geupri 
are  the  oak,  chestnut,  beech  and  baiel 
fj««  the  name  loosely  given  to  aM 
\/tu.y    Worthless  dog  of  mongrel  brew 
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Ouxb-roof 


tot  aptUtimof  ttricOj  to  •  crow  bo> 
frfoea  tko  wktw-dag  and  terrior. 

vwAHjpv  the  Dnteh  Wert  ladiee.  Ib 
the  Guflibaui  Sea,  46  miles  R.ot'tho 
eoMt  of  VeneraeU;  86  milea  loiut  ud  8 
mllee  broad :  capital  ^/illemetad,  Btiad- 
pal  harbor  Santa  Anna.  It  ii  liilly,  wild 
and  barren,  with  a  hot,  dry  cluaate. 
Yellow  fever  haa  viiited  it  erery  aiztii  or 
•erenth  year.  Freeh  water  Li  acarce, 
and  aerioua  droofhts  occnr.  Hie  tama- 
rind, cocoa-palm,  banana  and  other  use- 
ful trees  are  reared — among  th«n  thiae 
varieties  of  orange,  from  one  of  which 
the  Curaco  liqueur  is  made.  Sugar, 
tobacco,  cochineal  and  maiae  are  also 
produced,  but  the  staple  exports  are  salt^ 
and  a  valuable  phosphate  of  lime  used 
as  a  manure  in  ite  natural  state,  or 
made  to  yield  valuable  superphospbatea. 
The  islands  of  Curacao,  Bonaire,  Oruba 
(or  Aruba),  the  Little  Curacao  form 
a  Dutcii  government,  Ue  residence  of 
the  governor  being  at  Willemstad.  From 
the  uzteenth  centurv  Curacao  was  held  in 
succession  by  the  Spaniards,  Dutch  and 
British,  and  finally  ceded  to  Holland  at 
the  general  peace  in  1814.     Pop.  29,718 ; 


■0,  is  a  handsome  bird,  nearly  aa  larn 
aa  tba  turkey  and  more  imposiBg  m 
appearance,  being  of  a  darfc-vlolet  color, 
with   a  purplish-green  gloss  above   and 


CfMtid  CunMMW  (Crox  alitor). 
on  the  breast;  the  abdomen  .is  snow 
white,  and  the  crest  golden.  Another 
species  is  the  red  curassow  {Craw  ru- 
bra), also  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  about  the  oize  of  a  turkey.  The 
cushew-bird  (Vraa  pouwi)  is  called  the 
galeated  curassow. 


Including  the  dependencies,  about  80,000.  CnratA  <Wr«t),   properly   an   Incnm- 

vOraOaO.  **'    Ctoacoa,    a    Uqueur    or  *"»*»•«    bent    who    has    the    care    of 

,.  '^. :  cordial     prepared     from     a  souls;  now  generally  restricted  to  signify 


prepared     >.»».     . 

peculiar  kind  of  bitter  orange  growing 
in  Curacao,  which  has  a  persistent  aro- 
matic odor  and  taste.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  yellow  part  of  the  rind,  which 
is  steeped  in  strong  alcohoL  the  infti- 
rion  being  afterwards  distilled  and  recti- 
fied and  mixed  with  syrup.  For  the  true 
orange,  the  common  bitter  orange  of 
Europe  is  often  substituted,  and  the 
genuine  deep-yellow  color  imitated  by 
caramel,  ete. 

Curari  (W'>*-ri).   cu^ba,   vbaba, 

**"**  WooBALi,  the  well-known 
arrow-poison  used  by  the  Indians  of 
Spanish  Ouiana  and  of  Northern  BraaiL. 
It  is  the  aqueous  extract  of  a  tree,  the 
strifchno$  tomifin,  thickened  with  mu- 
cilaginous matter;  and  ita  properties  are 
Buch  that  if  introduced  into  a  scratch 
or  puncture  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  mix 
with  the  blood,  it  causes  death  by  pa- 
ralysis of  the  nervca  of  the  respiratory 
orrans.  It  may,  however,  be  introduced 
in  moderate  doses  into  the  alimentary 
canal  without  injury,  and  animals  kUled 
ixy  it  are  wholesome  as  food.  The  active 
priociple  is  called  eurorin. 
Curassow  (^D-ras'sO),  or  B.OOCO,  the 
name  given  to  galUnaceona 
birds  of  the  tenus  Ormm,  fiimily  Orad- 
a» ;  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Ai  .«- 
lea.  The  crested  curassow  {Onu  e'ee- 
lor),  found  la  Ouiana.  Mexico  and  Bra- 

a>--u— a 


souls ;  now  generally  restricted  to  slgni^ 
the  substitute  or  assistant  of  the  actual 
incumbent  In  the  Church  of  England 
curaciea  are  either  ttipendart  or  per- 
petaal.  A  stipendiary  curate  is  one 
who  is  hired  by  the  rector  or  vicar  to 
aerve  for  him  and  may  be  removed  at 

{tleasure;  a  perpetual  curate  is  one  who 
s  not  dependent  on  the  rector,  but  is 
supported  by  a  part  of  the  tithes  or 
oawrwise.  The  perpetual  cura^  is  prac- 
tically a  vicarage.  In  the  Protestant 
BpisoDpal  Church  in  America  the  office  of 
curate  corresponds  in  the  main  to  that  of 
tiie  English  curate. 

Curator  (ka-rt'tur),  in  dvll  law,  tin 
wwawvwA  guardian  of  a  minor  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  of  per- 
sona under  various  disabilities,  or  of  the 
estate  of  deceased  or  absent  persons  and 
insolventa. — In  learned  institutions  the 
person  who  has  charge  of  the  Ubrary  or 
collections  of  natural  nistory,  etc. 

Unf  V  the  general  term  for  a  hard  swell- 
%/iMi/,  jjiy  ^Q  ^  horse's  1m.  It  consists 
of  a  strain  of  the  straight  ligament  which 
runs  down  the  back  of  the  hodu 

RnrlwrAAf  1°  architecture,  a  roof 
VUro-rOOI,  j^  ^^Icb  the  rafters,  in- 
stead of  continuing  straight  down  from 
the  ridge  to  the  walls,  are  at  a  givoi 
hei^t  received  on  p'stes,  which  in  their 
torn  are  supported  by  rafters  leas  la- 


Cnrb-senier 


CurUw 


clined  to  Um  borison,  so  that  this  kiod 

whence  its  name.     Called  ahw  a  Jf •»- 
tard  roof,  from  the  name  of  its  ioven- 

cSrb-wnder,  H^fSZ^'tv^^'^lf 

Sir  W.  Thomeon  of  Olasfow  and  Prof. 
Fleeming  Jenkin  of  Edinbur|^,  and  usod 
in  submarine  telegraphy.  The  me88ai;e 
is  punched  on  a  paper  ribbon,  which  is 
then  passed  throofh  the  transmitting  ap- 
paratus by  clockwork.  The  name  is  duo 
to  the  fact  that  when  a  current  of  ..no 
kind  of  electricity  is  sent  by  the  instiu- 
ment  another  of  the  opposite  kind  is 
sent  immediately  after  to  curb  the  tirst, 
the  effect  of  the  Bocond  transmission 
being  to  make  tho  indication  produied 
by  the  first  sharp  and  distinct,  ii)«tond 
of  slow  and  uncertain. 
CnrCaS.    see  Phy»io-nut. 

Curcidionidaj  V'7;^'nr'ir^*sU'! 

beetles,  one  of  the  most  extensive  fami- 
lies of  coleopterous  insects.  See  IveciM. 
rSifnnma  (kur'ku-ma),  a  genus  of 
imronma  ^^j^nts  of  the  ginger  faml- 
Iv,  of  which  C.  longa  yields  tumerto, 
V.  ecdoaria,  zedoary. 
Curd.    See  Cheese  and  Milk. 

Tn-rfttiir  (kur'tfl;  Fr.  com »re-/c«, .  cover 
l/Uirew  ^\  a  practice  originated 
in  England  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  directed  that  at  the  ringing  of  the 

bell  at  eignt 
o'clock  all  fires 
and  lights  should 
be  extinguished. 
The  law  was  re- 
pealed by  Henry 
I  in  1100,  but 
the  bell  contin- 
ued to  be  rung 
in  many  districts 
to  modern  times 
and  probably 
may  still  be 
heard.  The  name 
was  also  given 


Fire. — Dem- 
dM    Be»uz 


CurfBW    for 
sun's    Encyo. 

Alts.  . 

formerly  to  a  domestic  utensil  for  covering 
up  a  fire.  In  the  United  States  an  ordi- 
nance establishing  a  curfew,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  young  people  off  tue 
streets,  has  existed  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, since  Puritan  days.  Similar  ordi- 
nances have  of  late  been  adopted  in  other 
cities.  ?n  general  providing  that  children 
under  15  shall  not  frequent  the  streets  af- 
ter 9  o'clook  in  summer  and  8  in  winter. 
nxivia  fkfl'ri-a).  Papal,  in  its  f^cter 
^*"**  sense  the  authorities  which  ad- 
minister the  papal  primacy;  In  its  com- 


mon wl&r  OM  «]1  the  CttdiorltfM  ud 

l%e  dlffw«at  brandMs  of  the  coria  baT- 

tag   resp«:t   to   diurch   ipvaramont  are 

the  sacred  confregatioii  olcardtods,  the 

secretariat  of  state,  and  the  rlauriate  of 

Rome,    the    machinery    employed    belnf 

supplied   by   the   diancery,   the  datarta, 

and  the  camera  apostollca. ,  As    supreme 

judge'    in    Christendom    the    pope    acts 

through  special  cpngrep^ns  and  dde- 

gated  Judges,  or  throng h  die  regular  W- 

Bunals  of  the  »ota  and  sematura.  and  the 

penitentiaria.      The    institution    of    the 

papal  chapel  and   the  household  ot  V^ 

pope  (famUia  puntifica)  are  also  clasMd 

is  departments  of  the  curia;  and  finally 

the  functionaries  maintaining  the  external 

relaticm    of    the    pope— legates,    nuncios. 

apoHtrtlic    delegates,    etc.      Formerly    the 

curia   includeil   also  the   mechanism   and 

funi-tions  of  secular  administration. 

Cnriatii.    se«  Horata. 

Cnrinn  (ka-ri-kO).  a  town  of  Chile, 
VTuTlCO  capital  of  province  of  same 
name.  Pod.  14.577._Area  of  province, 
2978  sq.  miles;  PoPi  HW-oU'.,.  .  .  .„, 
Cnr^  (ktt-rS),  TmBB,  plyricist  and 
IfOne  ihemist,  professor  of  Phyrics  in 
the  Sorbonne,  bom  near  Paris.  1888.  He 
aided  his  wUe,  Marie  (born  in  Poland  in 
1867).  in  the  analytical  study  of  pitdi- 
blende,  through  which,  in  18%  the  re- 
markable element  radium  was  discovered. 
Only  the  bromide  of  this  was  known  until 
1910.  when  Madame  Curie  succeeded  ij. 
Isolating  the  metaL  He  wm  kUkd  acci- 
dentally in  Paris,  April  19.  1906,  and 
Madame  Curie  was  elected  to  succeed  him 

as  professor.  ^       ^   .,  j     

fu^ViA  Mabie.  See  Radium  and  pre- 
VUne,  ^iom  article.  ^ 
fSitni^iKA  (k«-ri-t«'ba),  a  town  of  S. 
VIinUDa  ^rtaO,  capital  of  the  nrov- 
Ince  of  Paranl,  connected  by  ™flway 
with  the  port  of  Paranagna.  Pop.  24,50d. 
PnrlAW  (kur'ltl:  Ifumenitu),  a  genus 
l/UrieW  \^2  blrAs  belonginf  to  ^  the 
order  Grallatores,  or  Waders,  and  of  the 
■ame  family  {ScolopactdcB)  as  the  snipe 
and  wootlcock.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terized by  a  very  long,  slender  and  arc- 
uatwi  bill,  tall  and  partly  naked  legs,  ami 
a  short,  somewhat  rounded  tall,  lae 
bill  is  more  or  less  covered  with  a  soil, 
sensitive  skin  by  which  the  bird  is  en- 
abled to  detect  its  food  in  the  mud.  Two 
species  of  curlew  inhabit  the  British 
Isles,  the  curlew  proper,  called  in  Scot- 
land the  '  whaup  •  (yttmeniut  ^rquOta), 
and  the  whimbrel  (N.  pha6put).  They 
feed  on  various  worms,  small  fishwi,  in- 
■ects  and  moUoBCOus  aniroals,  aM  «» 
^  shy,  wary  birds.    Threa  aperies  of 


Ovliiif 


Cumiit  Wine 


f*'^J?,.*!*  l»»»*Wt*nt8  of  America— the 

•bout  29  loehM  long,  with  a  biU  7  ta 
».  JnchM  itt  lenfth;  the  UudaoDian,  or 
■hort-bllled  curlew  (.V.  Hudaomkmt)  ; 
and    the    Baquimauz   curlew    (N.  borei- 

Cnrlinff  (Y^rVlDf),  &  favorite  Scot- 
^1.  •  1  "■*"  winter  amusement  on 
the  ice,  in  which  contending  partiea  slide 
large  smooth  stones  having  somewhat 
the  shape  of  a  flattened  hemisphere, 
weighing  from  30  to  45  lbs.  each,  witli 
an  iron  or  wooden  handle  at  the  top, 
from  one  mark  to  another.  The  space 
within  which  the  stones  move  is  called 
the  rtHk,  and  the  hole  or  mark  nt  each 
end  the  ice.  The  length  of  the  rink 
J  tee  to  tee  varies  from  35  to  50 
yards.  The  players  are  arranged  in  two 
parties,  each  headed  by  a  akip  or  direc- 


miniatrT  dorlng  the  Tioo-roTaltjr  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  his  patriotiam  waa  re* 
warded  with  the  office  of  maater  of  tha 
roUa,  which  he  held  till  1814,  when  ha 
retired  with  a  pension  of  £§00O  a  jme. 
He  died  at  Brompton  in  1817.  A  col- 
lection  of  his  forensic  apeechea  waa  pub- 
iished  in  1806. 

Currant  ^''"^??t),  the  name  of  two 
.-  ,     .well-known  ahrubs,  order 

(jros8Ularia(ea>,  cultivated  in  gardena  for 
their  fruit  The  red  currant,  Ribe*  ru- 
brum,  the  fruit  of  which  is  used  princi- 
pally for  tarts  and  jellies,  is  a  native  of 
»outh»n  Europe,  Asia  and  North  Amer> 
K-a.  The  white  currant  la  a  cnltivatad 
variety  of  the  red,  and  is  used  chiefly  for 
aea«8rt  and  for  conversion  into  wine.  The 
black  currant,  R.  niffrum,  a  native  to  most 

8 arts  of  Europe,  and  found  abundantly 
1  Russia  and  Siberia,  is  used  for  tarti 


Curling  lUnk.    t.  Tee.    i.  b.  Ring*  round  Tee  called  the  Trough,    r,  Footbowd.    a.  Ho^mion. 
ri«ir  Jo     f„i  """••*■.'■    '»f    players    upon    a  and  puddings  and  for  a  fine  jelly  recom- 
t.  «ip«  n£^*.^''  "'^f^n-  «*J5ht  when  the   mended  in  oa«e,  of  sore  thr?«t.     m2S^ 
players  nse  two  stones  each,  and  sixteen  species   are   indigenous   in   America    om 

unf  ii''*''„"'**'  ""**  ''"'"^.  t"''^-     '^i'?"'  "^  them   the  ornamerta    fitoerow^eam! 

way    be    one    or    more    rinks    according  which  produces  a  tine  l)errv.     In  Austra- 

to  the    number   of   curlers.     The   object  lia    the    name    is    glveu    to    LcucopE 

of  the  player  is  to  piny  his  stone  as  near  Rivhei,  one  of  the  Epacridacw    aSd^lS 

to  the   mark  as  possible,   to  guard   that  Tasmania  to  certain  tD^eciesofTonto.m!. 

of  his  partner  which  has  been  well  laid  of    the    nat.    orte?    Cinchonas*  ^'^^^^ 

before,  or  to  strike  off   that  of  his  an-  Indian  currant  of  America  to  ?hl*  snow! 

tagomst     When  the  stones  on  1,0th  sides  berry,    8»mphorkar^rrac^^u,^^R^ 

ihr,^"   "'I   P'"»'^   the  stone   nearest  ahw'^barfaat*.   Xfe   the  ^rin''„f  ?£ 

the  tee  counts   one,   and    if  the  second,  name  is  given.  "* 

third,    fourth,    etc.,    belong    to    the   same  finrronf*   (from      Corinth       heiu» 

^'I'^^'J'"^,**  *=r?*»  «°«'  o"""^'  the  number  ^UTrantS    brought    f?om    the    adioin 

VW-^'.*^i°«    generally    twenty^ne.  inr   parts   of  «rX>.    a   smSl   kiJd   of 

.nllJ'te'V  '*""''  ••"?  °*'*  ".'J*"  *  ""«•  drie/ grape   imported    from    the   Levant 

called  the  fto«r-«rorr,  at  some  distance  in  chiefly    from    the   vi.initv    of    Patras    in 

iTani    fc  «rn''"-  "''"*  '"^  ^^  ""i*-  the  Morea.°l.nd  also  f?orj;  Zante"*Ceph'a° 

r?nk      Th»  -»/T»'S  '■^"°^^   from  the  Ionia  and   Ithaca,  of  which   islands  they 

l^U     tL  -*..'""••■•'•'''  ■"*,  termed   6o«-  are    the    staple   pr.Klu.e.     The    plant    la 

]^Arl^^  game  IS  now  played  in  Eng-  deUcate  and  the  crop  precarious,  and  as 

^d,  ( anadu.  und  elKj'where.  the    plantation    must    be    six    or    seven 

Cnrran  VHl.h""h  ''"'l"    I^H'^WT.   an  year,  old  before  it  bears,  its  cnltivadon 

horn  -f  Kwl        adv.H-ate     and     orator,  renuires  a  great  outlay  of  capital.     After 

horn  at  Newmarket,  near  Cork,  in  1750.  being  dried  ti..-  cnrrnnts  are  exported  in 

:burwS5'71.:5„„'^'r.^.',^'T^  lrcro«&„;sr  °"  -" "'-  •  -* 

f.b^'b."^/,"^^;  '^^'tSS^.  Cnmnt  Wine,  U^'rj^ti^t 

mrle  u2.  ♦h^'-.'l*  ""1  "'''J'^^  "^"-  P*""*"  »'  t^^ries  and  afterwards  a  pound 
hiH  .^^  '^-*/'*  "**!*  popular  advocate  of  and  a  half  of  sngar  to  each  pint.  a7ittle 
h'H  tee  and  country.     On  a  ebaage  of  spirits  being  mi*ed  iu  the  ii",uor  before 


OuiStBOf 


W 


it  b  Mt  atlto  to  fwwat  --j--— .-  ,. 
nqoirw  •OT*r»l  WMkm  aod  *•  wImI; 
not  fit  for  OM  for  mom  nonni.  jror 
blaek-corrant  wine  the  berrlee  are  flrat 
put  over  the  fire  and  heeted  to  the  hoil* 
ing  point  in  M  enuai  a  quantity  o2  water 
as  poeeible.  ^ 

Ctorenoy  <;s^\yS^£ 

proceiaee  of  trade  are  faeiUtated.  Origin^ 
nllj  ail  exchangee  mnj  he  enppoeed  to 
have  been  made  direcd/  by  barter,  one 
commodity  being  exchanged  tor  an- 
other according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
particaiar  holoers.  In  barter,  howerer,  it 
wonld  obviooaly  often  be  dilBcalt  to  find 
two  pereone  whoae  diepoeable  gooda  eoited 
each  other'*  needs,  and  there  would  alio 
arin  difficalties  in  the  way  of  estimat> 
ing  the  termi  of  exchange  between  an* 
like  things,  and  of  aubdiTiding  many 
kinds  of  goods  in  the  barter  of  objectt 
of  different  Talne.  To  obviate  these  some 
special  commodities  in  general  esteem 
and  demand  ould  be  chosen  as  a  me* 
dinm  of  exch  age  and  common  measure 
of  value,  th«>  election  varying  with  the 
conditions  o  «eial  life.  In  the  hunting 
■Ains  have  been  employed 
«;  in  the  pastoral  state 
•  are  the  chief  negotiable 
cles  of  ornament,  com, 
and  other  vegetable  prod- 
cloth,  straw  mats,  salt, 
bees'-wax,  etc.,  have  all 
times  employed  to  fa- 
.  Th*^«,  however,  while 
of  tb<^  difficulties  attend 
!»r,   w     'd    oi 

■oIt       there.      It    w-m  1   be   _.    _ 

grees  that  any  »  mjc-  >ry  medium  must 
not  only  pos»«^  'tility  and  value,  but 
it  must  be  porta  tie,  not  easily  dMttruc- 
tible,  homoceneouH,  readily  divisible, 
stable  in  value,  and  cognizable  without 
great  difficulty.  The  metals  would  nat- 
urally commend  themselves  as  l>est  sat- 
isfying these  requirements,  and  accord- 
ingly in  all  historical  ages  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  lead  and  iron  have  been 
the  most  frequent  materials  of  currency. 
The  primitive  method  of  circulating 
them  appears  to  have  consisted  simply 
in  buying  and  selling  them  against  other 
commodities  by  a  rough  estimation  of 
the  weight  or  sise  of  the  portions  of 
metal.  Sometimes  the  metal  was  in  its 
native  state  (e.  g.,  routh  copper  or  allu- 
vial gold  dnnt),  at  others  in  the  form 
of  bars  or  spikes,  the  first  approxima- 
tion to  a  coinage  being  probably  rudely 
shaped  rings.  The  earliest  monev  was 
stamps?  on  one  ride  only,  and  rather  of 
tiie  nature  of  stamped  ingots  than  ertaa 


as  we  kaow  tbam.  The  ddaf  deddsnta 
inflnanrini  Am  aabaeqnaat  davak^NMBt 
df  CQliiaia  w«ra  tha  pravvitloiii  of  «oan- 
terMtlafc  tha  prevention  of  any  fraodn- 
knt  rab&aetlon  of  metal  from  tha  eoln« 
the  removal  aa  far  as  poasiUe  of  any- 


state  furs 
by  man 
sheep  a: 
property 
nuts,  oi    ^ 
ucts,    c-  -ton 
cubes  (      gnm 
l>een      i,   vari< 
cilitf  le  excl»«  • 

reiroving  so       «»  .—    -rr'ix 

ant    upon   b«i.<»r,   w     'd   only   partially 
It   wm  1  be  felt  by  de- 


thing  likely   to  oocaaion  loaa  of  metal 
in  ua  waar  and  tear  of  usage,  and  the 
prodoctioa  of  an  artistie  and  hiatorical 
monument  of  the  state  Jaaoing  the  coin. 
Hence    the    elaboration    of    designs    to 
cover  the  wliole  of  a  given  portion  of 
metal,   and  the    nicer   determination   of 
qnality.  siae,  degree  of  relief,  inscription, 
etc.    While,  however,  metallic  monor  of 
a  gnaranteed  standard  value  waa  at  an 
early  period  found  to  facilitate  In  a  high 
degree   tiie   mechanism   of   exdianga,   it 
waa  speedily  discovered  that  it  waa  poa- 
sible  in  large  part  to  replace  the  stand- 
ard gold  or  silver  or  copper  coins  by 
varioua  forms  of  currency  of  a  represent- 
ative  ciiaracter.     The   standard    money 
depended  solely  for  its  value  in  exchange 
upon  the  value  of  the  material  of  which 
it  waa  composed;  ita  metallic  value  and 
ita  nomlnaf  value  were  coincident;  the 
representative   money   derived   ita   value 
from  a  theoretical  convertibility  at  will 
into  the  standard  coin.     Thua  in  token 
coins  the  metallic  value  may  he  much 
less  than  the  nominal  value,  which  is 
defined  by  tiie  fact  that  they  can  either 
by  force  or  law  or  custom  be  exchanged 
in   a   certain   fixed    ratio    for   standard 
coina.     Oraduallv    a    series    of    device* 
came  to  be  employed  to  further  the  in- 
terchange of  commodities  with  the  leait 
friction,    and  the    least    possible    actual 
use  of  the  coinage  except  as  a  standard 
and    common   denominator   of   value   in 
terms   of   which    exchanges   were    made. 
Bven    in    home    transactions,    but   espc 
dally  in  international   tiansactions,   thp 
use  of  actu^  specie  was  found   to  in- 
volve a  loaa  of  interest  and  a  risk  of 
still  more  serious  loss,  and  a  paper  cur- 
rency based  upon  credit  offered  the  readi- 
est solution   of   the  difficulty.     In    tbi^ 
way  iMink-notes,   bills  of  exchange,  and 
checks — warrantu  or  representative  d<x'- 
um^nts  convertible,  if  desired,  into  stand- 
ard coin — took  their  place  alongsido  thp 
metalUc   currency,    partly    displacine   it. 
partly  extending  and  supplementing  it 

The  requisites  of  circulation  are  that 
the  monetary  issues,  whether  of  coin  or 
paper,  shall  he  from  a  recogni«f<l  '>r 
o^ial  source,  and  tluit  they  admit  of 
being  freely  returned  when  necessary  to 
the  source  from  which  they  are  igsiK'd. 
The  certification  of  the  fineness  of  the 
masses  of  metal  circulating  in  a  com- 
mnnitv,  nn6  the  protection  from  ndui- 
toratlon  and  fraud,  clearly  fail  amouc 


Onmiioy 

A»  nec«M»w  acta  of  pdkc.  It  is  stin 
"fMd,  M  by  Htrbert  Spcooer  in  Us 

a^ulkctoreMMd  trader.; 'bBt  what 
Oia  hM  occnmd  the  cnrreney  kas  iiai< 
foraly  become  debaied,  and  it  ia  mm- 
eralljr  held,  in  accordacce  with  the  aaz* 
HSf  £K?'"#"f  conatltutional  law,  that 
the  rifht  of  colnina  is  a  prerofatiTe  of 
the   atate.     Bven   In    the   taae   of   aUte 

i?"t!?  wV*i  "??".*y  t"  ^^  circulated, 
aa  in  Buland  in   the  reigna  of  Henry 

H  "*M?i*^*^y.*?  ^  repeated,  the  laat 
of  each  debased  issues,  with  the  refusal 
to  redeem  it  at  its  nominal  ralue,  hav- 
inff  been  made  by  a  petty  German  prince 
early  in  the  Ust  century.  In  the  matter 
**'^*?  "HPervWon  two  precautimu  are 
p«rticularly  necessary;  fAat  the  ataad- 
*"  ,??™  f  *»■"  ^  Umti  as  nearly  aa 
ponible    of    the    sUndard    weight;    and 

^eifht  shall  be  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion.    The  ground  for  these  precantiona 
»  to  be  found  in  the  broad  general  prin- 
ciple    relatina    to     the     circulation     of 
money,  and   known  as  Oresham's   Law, 
that  bad  money  invariably  drives  good 
money   out   of  circulation,    the   heaviest 
coins  being  selected  for  exporting,  hoard- 
•°f ', ,  ™«"ing,    conversion    into    jewelry, 
gold-leaf,  etc.     The  law  holds  good  not 
only  with  regard  to  coins  in  one  kind  of 
metal,  but  to  all  kinds  of  money  ia  the 
same  drcuiatiou,   the   relatively  cheaper 
medium   of   exchange   being   retained   in 
circulation    while    the   other   disappears. 
Of  the  various  systems  of  metallic  cur- 
rency, the  first  adopted  was  that  known 
H,  J"*.^  slngle-legal-tender     system,     in 
which  the  state  issued  certified  coins  in 
one  metal  only.     It  was  found,  however, 
that  in  such  cases  the  people  invariably 
circulated  for  convenience  coins  of  other 
metals,  and  there  naturally  arose  out  of 
this  the  adoption  of  a  double  or  multiple 
legal  tender  system,  in  which  coins  were 
iuued  in  different  metals  at  a  fixed  rate 
of  exchange.    To  obviate  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  possession  of  two  or  more 
metals  as  concurrent  standards  of  value, 
w;th    the   constant   tendency   of   one   or 
other  to  become  more  valuable  as  metal 
than  as  currency,  a  third  system,  the  com- 
P<««e-legal-tend«r,    came  into   existence, 
m  which  coins  of  one  metal  were  adopted 
■■the  standard  of  value,  and  token  coins 
oniy  issued  in  the  other  metals  for  the 
payment   of   small    amounts.      The   last 


CnrreBtoBwter 


Ualtsd  Btatea,  has  found  an  IneraaMnt 
aamber  of  advocatea  for  ita   nnivacaal 

Unfted  Statea  in  1900  in  favor  of  mid 
BiwSumim!*  ■t»ndard  o£  value.     9- 

-J?^  ^drculadon  of  representativa 
Boner  differa  fnwi  that  of  standard 
metric  monev  in  that  it  eirculatea  only 
u*s-°iJ?S  a*"*'"'ct  «f„  country  whara 
it  ia  legally  or  habitually  current  In 
the  payment  of  debts  to  foreign  mar- 
chants  the  only  money  which  can  be 
exported  ia  atandard  metaUie  money. 
Hence  tireaham'a  law  holds  with  remnl 
to  paper  money,  which  ia.  like  light  and 
debased  coina,  capable  of  drivTng  ont 
aUndard  money.  Bxamplea  of  tUa  are 
to  be  found  in  the  suspension  of  soecie 
K'"*°J^y  the  Bank  of  Englandbe- 
!3I'**SLi?^  "?  ^81^»  *n  the  history  of 
the  French  aasignaU  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  and  in  the  financial  history 
of  the  American  Civil  war.    The  varioua 


methoda  on   which    the   issue   of  paper 

:ceedlngly 


tHI"^?  *■  t*"*  °°^  prevalent  in  Great 
pntaln;  but  the  donble-lefal-tender  sya- 
t*ra,  to  whie!;  the  French  have  long  ad- 
hered, and  which  long  existed  in  the 
17--a 


money  may  be  conducted  are  ex „, 

numerous  and  a  mattiir  of  interminaole 
iJL'fi**...^*  ,■**?*  ™»y  «'ther  constitute 
Itself  the  sole  issuer  of  representative 
money  on  the  same  linea  aa  it  con- 
atitutea  itself  sole  issuer  of  metallic 
money,  or  it  may  allow  corporationa.  c<m- 
panies,  or  private  individuala  to  iaaue 
r«pr«Mntative    money    under    legialative 

The  question  aa  to  the  duty  of  a  goT- 
enunent  in  thia  respect  has  been  mndi 
obacnred  by  the  want  of  a  clear  appre- 
henaion  of  the  distinction  between  a  real 

of  orthodox  Bnglidi  writers  on  the  cur- 
rency of  the  absolute  convertibOity  of 
the  bank-note,  by  which  is  intended  a 
convertibiUty  provided  for  by  the  action 
of  government,  ia  held  by  aome  writers 
to  proceed  on  an  altog^her  exaggerated 
and  inaccurate  notion  of  the  functions 
of  a  government.  Aaother  idea,  that 
the  iasue  of  paper  money  ought  to  be 
\yholly  controlled  by  government,  or 
ought  to  rest  entirely  upon  government 
credit,  puces  a  high  degree  of  faith  in 
P«  trostworthineMr  of  governments,  and 
IS  Held  by  :aany  to  misconceive  the  na- 
ture and  objects  of  a  paper  currency. 
»ea  alao  Bank  and  Money. 

Cumnt-metcr  ^c^^^^SlWi' 

an  instrument  for  measuring  the  ve^ 
lodty    of    curreLts.       It    may    be    con- 

fSS*^**?,  ^^  .^V***"'  "^H**  *•»•'  •••iniple 
tube  which  is  bent  and  haa  ita  lower  end 
open  to  the  current,  the  ascension  of 
S**f  J"  }^1  verUcai  part  indleatiaa  the 
Tdodty  of  the  current 


Currents 


Currents 


or 


vUrreniS  ^^f     Ma-wtter     flowing 
moving  forward  in  the  manner  of  »**«•* 
stream.     They    are   phenomena   of   tna 
Uigheit  Importance,  both  on  account  ol 
their  influence  upon  the  climate  of  many 
maritime     regions— an     Influence     often 
reaching  far  inland— and  their  practical 
relation  to  the  art  of  navigation.    TheBe 
currents    are    numerous,    and    taken    to- 
gether constitute  an  oceanic  circulation 
the  intricacy  and   irregularity  of  whose 
form   is   doe    to    the    number   and    vari- 
ety   of    the    agencies   at    work,      .\mong 
the  theories  which  have  been  put  forward 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  currents 
the  chief  place  belongs  to  the  theory  ot 
a  circuit  maintnlncd  between  equatorial 
and    polar    waters.       Acoonling    to    this 
theory  there  is  in  either  hemisphere  an 
area    within    whhh    the    waters    of    the 
ocean  are  colder,  and  hence  by  many  de- 
grees   denser,    than    within    the    belt    oI 
the    tropica.      The    natural    result    is    a 
tendency  of  the  colder  and  heavier  water 
to    sink   and    to   diffuse    itself    over    the 
lower   portion   of   the    ocean-bod,    and   a 
movement    of    the    warmer    and    lighter 
water   in    the   direction   of   the    surface, 
over  which  it  tends  to  become  dlffuswl. 
In  other  words,   the  colder  waters  will 
move  beneath   the  surface  in   the  direc- 
tion   of    the    equator,    and    the    warmer 
waters   will    flow   along    the    surface    in 
the  direction  of  either  pole.     Hence,  in 
either  half  of   the   globe   there   are   two 
great  and  opposite  currents — a  coW  cur- 
rent flowing  from  the  pole  towards  the 
e<luator,  and  a  warm  current  flowing  from 
tha  equator  in  the  direction  of  the  pole. 
This    theory    has   been   excellently    lUus- 
1  rated    by    Dr.    Carpenter's    experiment, 
in    which   a   trough   of   glasH   filled    with 
water  and  having  a  lump  of  ice  at  one 
end    and    a   heated   bar   of   iron   at    the 
nther   exhibits    a    similar    circulation    of 
hot  and  cold   currents.     To  this  theory 
Sir    O.    Wyville    Thompson    opposed    a 
theory    of    evaporation    as    the    general 
oHUse  of  the   movement,  holding  that  m 
the  Antarctic  Ocean  at  lf«Pt  the  return 
of  moisture  to  the  south  to  balance  the 
cold     indraught     of     water     that    comes 
from  thence  takes  place  in  a  large  meas- 
ure   through    the    atmosphere.      Another 
great  general  cause  of  currents  is  to  lie 
found  in  the  axial  rotation  of  the  earth 
eastward,    by    which    the    movement    of 
tropical     water     towards     the     pole     '-< 
defle<'ted    eastward,   and   becomes   in   tin' 
northern    hemisphere    a    northeastvvarv-ly 
current  and  in  the  southern  a  southeast- 
wnrdlv  one.     Under  the  operation  of  the 
BHme    laws   the    opposite    currents    from 
polar   latitudes  to   the   equator  are  de^ 


fleeted  la  iouthwesterly  ,*nd  f^J^^' 
westtrly  directions,  respectiTcly.  It  l* 
to  rach  inllocnces  that  we  may,  in  th- 
main,  attribute  the  well-known  differ- 
ences between  the  climates  of  North 
America  and  Europe  within  wrresppnd 
ent  parallels.  Other  causes,  nx.re  local 
in  their  nature,  must  be  looked  for  to 
explain  the  origin  and  direction  of  cur 
rents  in  parUcuUr  cases.  In  the  cas  • 
of  surface  or  drift  currents,  for  Instance, 


it    is    probable    that    these    are    lartely 
caused   by   the  action   of  winds,     ^us 
it    Is   to   the  constant   drift   of  surfacf. 
water  to  the  westward  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  the   trade-wind   that   the  e««ia- 
torlal  currents  of  the  Atlantic  and  I  a- 
clflc  are  due.     In  the  case  of  the  Atlan- 
tic  Ocean   the   westward-mclng   naters, 
encountering   the   eastward   extension   of 
the    South    American    mainland,    become 
of    necessity    divided    into    two    streams, 
the  one  of  which  sets  to  the  southward 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil,  while 
the  other  advances  along  the  more  north 
wardly  portions  of  the  South  American 
continent,  past  the  outlets  of  the  Ama- 
zon   and    the   Orinoco,    and    thence   into 
the    Caribbean    8ea.       From    the    latter 
land-enclosed   basin   its  course   it  nec«'H- 
sarlly    into    the    similarly    shut-in  ^bamn 
of   the  Mexican   Gulf,   whence   it  finall.v 
emerges  through  the   narrow  channel  of 
Florida  as   the   well-known   gulf   stream 
(which   see).     In   the   case   of   tde    I'a- 
clflc  Ocean  there  exists  no  such  unbroken 
land  barrier  to  the  westwardly  progress 
of  the  equatorial  waters.     A  portion  of 
its    equatorial    stream,    however,    is    de- 
flected   to    the    northward    towards    the 
coasts   of    Japan    (where    It    forms    the 
well-known  Japan  stream,  setting  to  th- 
northeastward,  past  the  Kuriles.  in  the 
direction      of      the   Aleutian      Islands), 
while  another  portion  turns  southwardly 
'n   the  direction  of  Australia  and   New 
Zealand.      To   the    same   action   of    the 
winds,  operating  In  connection  with  th.' 
obstaclfcs  presented  by   the  land,  diverg- 
ent and  counter-currents  are  due.     Thus 
in    the    Atlantic    and    the    Pacific    th.re 
flows  between  the  two  equatorial  trmh- 
wlnd   currents   a   counter-current    in   ex- 
actly the  opposite  direction,  and  there  i* 
a  similar  counter-current   In   the   Indini 
Ocean  north  of  Its  sole  trade-wind  vur- 
rent.       Currents    called    indrnught    ch'- 
rrntti    are    also    caused    by    the    now    of 
water    to    replace    that    taken    away    i'^' 
currents  due  to  causes  already  mention'  <l. 
An  example  of  this  1«  found  on  the  w.  «t 
coast  of  Africa,  where  an  indraught  « nr- 
rent   replaces   the   water   blown    townnii 
the   coast    of    South    Ameriea       h.\    H"- 
case   of  inland   seas   evaporation   det.r 
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Commander  of  the  Canadian  forces  or.  the  Western  Front  in  the  Wortd  War. 


Cnrrionliim 

mlact  tb«  diiwtlon  of  th«  Barfaoe  car> 

whtre.  M  la  tb*  MeditcrftoMo.  X 
evaporation  ncatda  the  Inflow  of  fmh 

??i*U  'tf.  o"t^*«^».  «■  In  the  Baltic 
and  tbt  Black  Bea,  where  there  ia  an 
opposite  atate  of  matters. 

Ciirrioiiliim  lh"'"'f?-'V"'>;.  *"*»!»- 

ally.  iM  I,  a  1 1  n,  the 
courae  over  which  the  rote  waa  run, 
hence  the  whole  countc  of  atudjr  at  a 
unlrendty    necea«iry    to    qualify    for   a 

eirtlcolar  degree. 
Urrie  <X'L^£*>' .  ^n  \nuvm  W. 
""*'  (1875-  ),  a  Canadian  aen- 
eral,  who  went  ovei-Hoaa  vith  the  firat 
Canadian  contingcut  In  the  IJuropvan  war, 
1914-18,  oa  diviaionnl  communder,  b4>com- 
Ing  aubeequently  commander  of  the  Firat 
Canadian  DlTiaion.  Throngh  aheer  ability 
he  became  commaude r  of  the  Cnr.adian 
Corps.  His  consideration,  jinadence  and 
brilliancy  won  the  confidence  of  Canadian 
offlcera  and  men  alike,  and  he  welded  the 
tanndinn  Corps  into  a  fighting  forco  of 
incomparable  effectiveness. 

Cnrrie,   'T/Mrs  (iTse-isoB),  a  Scot- 

»  .  «"•"'"  Pnywaan  and  i  he  earliest 

litor  of  Burns,  bom  In  Diimfrie«shirc. 
To  viHitpd  Amirica  in  1771,  liv-d  in  Vir- 

J,^nia  for  five  years  and  at  the  onthrenk 

"'the  war  retnmed  home.     Ffe  studied 

medicine  and  won   renown  as  a  doctor. 

Edited  finjt  edition  of  Bums  i.i  1800. 

QHjwY  (kurl),  an  Eastern  pondiment, 
»     a  powder  composed  of  cayenne 

pepper,  coriander,  ginger,  turmeric,  and 

other  strong  spicea. 

CnrrvilUr  (>"f'i-5ng)  is  the  art  of 
vuAijriuB  dressing  cowhides,  calf- 
sklne,  aealaklna,  etc.,  pr'.ncipally  for 
shoea,  aaddlery,  or  harness,  after  they 
have  come  from  the  tanner.  In  dress- 
ing leather  for  shoes  the  leather  ia 
first  soaked  in  water  nntil  it  ia  thor- 
oughly wet ;  then  the  flesh  side  is  shaved 
to  a  proper  surface  with  a  knife  of  pe- 
<nliar  construction,  rectangular  in  form 
with  two  handles  and  a  double  edge. 
The  leather  is  then  thrown  Into  tne 
water  avain,  scoured  upon  a  atone  till 
the  wbite  substance  called  bloom  is 
forced  out,  then  rubbed  with  a  grensv 
Mibstaore  and  bung  np  to  drr.  When 
thorougbly  dry  it  is  grained  with  a 
toothed  instrument  on  the  flesh  side  and 
hruiged  on  the  grain  or  hair  aide  for  the 
pnrpose  of  softening  the  leather.  A  ftir- 
ther  process  of  paring  and  ffroining 
makes  it  ready  for  icawinif  or  coloring, 
in  which  oil  and  lampblack  are  uaed  on 
t!.<>  flesh  side.  It  Is  then  aised.  dried 
and  tallowed.  In  the  process  the  leather 
IS  made  smooth,  Inafroqs,  snpple  snd 
waterproof. 


Onrtiu 


iu<Iudea  the  ostricb,  rhea,  emeu,  caaso- 
wary  and  apteryx.  The  birds  of  this 
order  are  di«tinguisbed  by  their  remark- 
able velocity  in   running,   the  rudiment- 


MospaoLour  or  Ci-hbohes. 
A,  Sternum  o(  the  Ostrich  (Struthio  eomJut): 
«.  ,8e«pula;  e,  Coracoid.  m.  Hide  View  of  Uit 
Pelvis  of  the  Oatridi:  •,  Iliuiii;  p.  Pubia;  m, 
lacbiumi/.  Femur,  o.  Foot  of  Apliryx  AuMlralU, 
D,  rsno-mettttanua  of  ttie  Apltryi.  ahowinc  tlM 
hallui  piseed  bich  up  on  it*  posterior  muface. 
B,  Foot  of  the  KKta  Amtricana. 

nry  character  of  tliflr  wings,  which 
are  too  short  to  he  of  use  for  flight,  and 
\<y  the  length  and  strength  of  their  legs. 
Ihe  breast-bone  is  destitute  of  the  ridge 
or  keel  which  it  possesses  in  most  biroi, 
hence  the  name  RaUta:  (L.  mtig,  a 
raft). 

Gnrtia  <k"r''i8).  Oeoroe  Wiluam, 
author,  born  at  Providence. 
Rhode  Island,  in  18U4;  died  in  1892.  In 
1861  he  publiHhod  a  popular  work.  Tiilr 
Kotet  of  a  Ifoiradii,  nnd  in  ia">2  Thr 
ffoieadfi  in  Syria.  Later  works  were 
I'OtHt  Eating,  Thtt  fotlphar  Paper*. 
I'rue  and  I  and  Trumpn.  He  b*>cam  • 
Ijopular  as  an  orator.  In  1850  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  New  York  Tri- 
hune;  in  1853  with  Harper's  Monthly. 
In  1857  he  l)ecaine  the  editor  of  Har- 
prr'a  Weekly,  and  of  Harper's  Bazar  in 
1807.  lie  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
civil  sen'ice  reform. 

Cnrtinfl  'kHrt'sp-ns>.  Ernst,  a  Oei^ 
vuruuB  ^g„  Hellenist,  bora  in  1814; 
visited  .\thens  and  the  Peloponnesus  in 
18.37  to  make  antiquarian  researches: 
retnmed  to  his  native  country  in  1840; 
nnitointed  tutor  to  Prlncfc  Frederick 
William :  succeeded  Hermann  as  profes- 
sor at  OSttintren  in  185rt.  Of  his  works, 
which  all  relate  to  Greek  antiquities,  the 
best  known  is  the  History  of  Greece. 
which  has  been  published  in  English. 
Died  in  ISOfJ. 

fhirHniS  ^w^B".  brother  of  the  pr*^ 
vwriius,   ^^^,^|,    ^  distinguished  pbil. 
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Cuihiiig 


olofist,  notable  for  hU  *ppU»tion  of 
the  comparative  method .  to  the  •tnoT 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lanfnageik  He 
waa  born  at  Lttbeck  in  l&O.  and  in 
1882  became  Profewpr  of  claariwl  phUr 
ology  at  Leipaig.  He  died  in  1M6.  Of 
hia  works,  a  Orteh  Orommar.  Pfi«iotol«» 
of  Oreek  Etymology  and ,  The  Oreek 
Verb  have  been  translated  into  En|lian. 
rSirfina  (k  n  r"  s  h  e  -  us)  .^Mbitds  or 
UHXTlttB  jJabctjb,  a  noble  Roman 
youth,  who,  according  to  the  legend, 
plunged  with  horse  and  armor  into  a 
chasm  which  had  opened  in  Uie  forum 
(ac.  862),  thus  devoting  himself  to 
death  for  the  go<Kl  of  his  country,  a 
soothsayer  having  declared  tnat  the  dan- 
gerous chasm  would  only  close  if  what 
was  most  precious  to  Rome  were  thrown 

cSrtiusKufns,  SX^autU'TS 

Hi$tory  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  in  ten 
books,  the  first  two  of  which  are  lost 
Hia  style  is  florid,  and  his  narratives 
have  more  of  romance  than  of  historical 
certainty.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
his  life.  ...    _,.      ,_ 

Cunile  Magistrates  yLeVnt^iom'; 

the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  state,  ^»- 
tinguished  from  all  others  by  enjoying  the 
p-ivUege  of  sitting  on  ivory  chaira  (»eUa 
euraie$)    when   engaged  in   their  pubUc 
functioiw.     TSie  curule  magistrates  were 
the  consuls,  prKtors,  censors  end  chiel 
edUes,  who,  to  distinguish  them  from  tne 
plebeian  mdiles,  were  called  curule. 
rn-rtr0^  (kurv;  Latin,  curra*,  crooked), 
l/TUVe  \  line  ^hich   may   be  cut   by 
a  straight  line  in  more  points  than  one ; 
a   line    in   which    no    three    consecutive 
points  lie  in  the  same  direction.     The 
doctrine  of  curves  and  of  the  figures  and 
solids   generated    from    them   constitute 
what  is  called  the  higher  geometry,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important     branches     of     mathematical 
science.     Curve   Unes   are   distingnished 
into     algebraical     or     geometriOBl     and 
transcendental  or  mechamcaL   .  Tne  vaj 
rieties  of  curves  are  innumerable:  ttat 
is,  they  have  different  degrees  of  bending 
or  curvature.    The  curves  most  gener^ly 
referred  to,   besides  the   circle,  are   tiie 
eUipse,  the  parabola  and  the  hyperbola, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  cycloid. 
rnrwPTl  (ti'-'wen),  JoHK,  an  English 
Lnrwen  mugicUn,  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  tonic  sol-fa  method  of  teaching  to 
sing,  was  bom  November  14,^1818.     ue 
became  a    minister  of   the    "dependent 
Church,    and    became    acquainted    with 
Miss  Glover's  sol-fa  ayatem  while  visit- 
ing that  lady't  achool  at  Norwidi.    Af- 


ter that  lie  devoted  much  of  hia  time  to 
bringing  the  new  method  before  the  pub' 
Uc  by  lectures,  publicationa,  and  the  es- 
tabliriiment  of  a  tonic  mW»  •"5Si*°°'* 
itai  coUege.  He  died  May  28,  1880. 
rHiv«Al«  (kur'daWa),  tte  most  beauti- 
'^"^*^**  ful  of  the  Dalmatian  Islands, 
in  the  Adriatic,  stretching  W.  to  ■.  about 
26  miles,  witii  an  average  breadth  of  * 
miles;  area,  86  souare  miles.  It  if  coh- 
ered in  many  places  with  magnificent 
timber.  The  fisheries  are  very  produc- 
tive. It  contains  a  town  of  the  same 
name.     Pop.  17,3T7.^       ^ 

Cusco  t''*»''^*>-   ^«*  ^*'^^- 


TnaoA-liarlr    Ctjzco-babk,    the    bark 
l/UBCO-DaXK)  qJ    Cinchona    puhe$cen», 
which  comes  from  Cusco,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  is  exported  from  Arequipa.     it 
contains  a  peculiar  alkaloid  called  cusco- 
cinchonine  or  cuscouine,  which  resembles 
cinchonine  in  ito  physical,  qualities,  but 
differs  from  it  in  ito  chemical  properties. 
When    applied     medicinally     it    extttes 
warmtii  in  the  system,  and  has  therefore 
been  recommended  in  cold  intermittents. 
/i^.ViMM     (kusb'ing),   Caleb,   stotes- 
CUSning     \^aniSa  diplomatist,  wn? 
bom    at    Salisbury,    Massachusetts,    in 
1800;  died  in  1879.    He  atudied  law,*"^ 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823,  visiting 
Europe  soon  after  and  publishing  Bern- 
ini»cence»  of  Bpain,  and  Hietortcal  and 
Political   Review  p/,  the   Revolution   tn 
France.    He  served  in  Congress  1836-48 ; 
waa  appointed  secretory  of  the  treasury 
in  1843,  but  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate ; 
in  1844  negotiated  the  first  treaty  of  the 
United  Stotes  with  China,  and  in  1847 
took  part  in  the  Mexican  war,  ri^ng  in 
rank  to  brigadier-general.     In  18K  he 
was  made  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Maasachusetto;  'was  Attomey-<}eneral 
of  the  United  Stotes  1853-67;  in  1872 
was  United  Stotes  counsel  at  Geneva  m 
the  Alabama  Claims  arbitration ;  in  IS .  o 
was  minister  to  Spain,  and  in  1874  was 
nominated    by    President    Grant    Chief 
Justice  of  the   United   Stotes   Supreme 
Court,  but  was  not  confirmed. 
ri«.v;«f»     Fbank  Hakilton,  ethnolo- 
tiUSnin^)   gist,  was  born  at  Northeast. 
Pennaylvania,  in  1857.    In  1876  he  was 
engaged  by  Professor  Baird  to  make  col- 
lections  of    Indian   relics    for    the    Na- 
tional Museum,  and  in  1879  accompanied 
Major  Powell's  expedition  to  New  Mex- 
ico, and  here  for  rix  years  dwelt  in  a 
village    of    the    Zufii   Indians,    learning 
their  language  and  traditions  and  saiu- 
Ing  initiation  into  their  secret  religious 
ceremonieff.     His   researchea  among  the 
ancient  rains  in  tills  region  were  of  great 
importance.     In  1896  he  discoTered  rv 


Cnihing 


Cntek 


Cnshlllflr  <^0"*>ing)      WiLUAM    Babt 

at  Ddaflrf,*  ^  ^^  *?*"''•  ^a"  born 
MtVhI  •«!'^*"~°''^°'  *°  1842;  died  in 
A0<4.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1857,  But  rwigned  the  next 
year,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civif 
war  entrnd  the  service"  a  volunteer 
hSf  i.  J*  disHpguished  himself  by  gal- 
aauy  by  his  brilliant  and  darine  exnloit 

SZw!  ^V\  t!onfederate*irondad 
^to^rmarle  while  at  anchor  at  Plvmouth 
North  Carolina,  in  1864.  After  th^  war 
he  served  in  the  Pacific  and  Asirtlc 
SdT"'  '"''^*°*  **■"  rank  of  cSm- 
Cnslunail  (k"8J»'man),  Chablotte  S., 
M.o..^!.      *x  actress,  was  bom  at  Boston, 

nl^r-  .**  ♦k"'*.??"*'^'^  appearance  was  in 
bS?  h«t'  i^®  Tremont  theater,  Boston, 
S~m«  l.J:fPfi*!i*°°  ''"^  gained  in  the 
arama,  her  first  appearance  in  trasedv 
^'?«  as  I^dy  MaXth  in  1835  *She 
?^  aif?v*"°*  ^^^!  »°  *•»>«  field,  especially 
«-^»*''®*P®'"^*?  characters,  and  for  many 
«SL    's^  a   favorite  on   the   American 

fsTdrama'ti^lSadir'''*'^  ''''''  "'""^ 
Ousp  (kusp).  the  point  at  which  two 
.  J^  converging  curves  meet  and  have 
a  common  tangent.  Such  points  are 
namerons  in  architecture  in  ttie  inter! 
nal  carvings  of  trefoils,  heads  of  Gothic 
windows,    etc.      In    the    decorated    and 


Awhitectural  Cusps.- 1,  Henry  VII*.  cawDel 
2  Momunent  of  Sir  James  Dbuglaa.  dSSSSb 
Church,    3.  Beauohamp  Chapel,  wSwidc.^^ 

perpendicular  styles  the  cusps,  in  addi- 
tion   to    leaves,    flowers,    etcT   were    fre- 

.^;le%  ,&  'w^r?Tf?ero?^a"m"eitS^^^^^^ 
simSa^i'd'e^*^'"  "'^'^^  ^^  *  ««-^- 

Cugparia  Bark  (>"?-p»'ri-*}.    the 

IS  ^:;a  is.-  ^^-^ 


Bace».  A^dtg^WS^^STcL"?^'  t 

Custard  (K"j>'tard),  a  compositioii  of 
„..,  ..  J  °^VT  or  cream  and  •«■. 
sweetened  with  sugar  and  varioSly 
flavored:   cooked  in   the   oven   or  stew- 

Custer  ^•'"f.'ter),  Gkobgb  ABMsnoire, 
n  /M.S  ''o'<^'^'^,was  bom  in  Harriwrn 
Co.,  Ohio,  in  1839.     He  was  gradoated 

the  army  as  a  caval  y  oflicer.  He  par- 
ticipated in  all  but  one  of  the  battleTS 
l^l,  -^rpy  of  the  Potomac,  and  wm  no- 
table for  dash  and  daring.  Aftei?  ^ 
Civil  war  he  performed  ardoona  service 
on  the  frontier.  In  1876.  while  fiSSS 
^f..^'?S*  i'^fV^'^  ''«  and  his  commanf 
Zfrl  KSa.'^  '"'^*''°'  ""»»'«"  "0 
Custodia  Ctis-tS'dl-a),  a  shrine  of 
,  ,        precious  metal  in  the  shane 

of  a  cathedral,  in  which  the  hoTt  or  tK 
relics  of  a  saint  are  carried  in  procea- 
sion  on  certain  solemn  occasions.     ^^ 

Custom  House  (.^"a'tom),  an  e^ab- 
„  J....  Iishment  where  com- 

modities are  entered  for  importation  or 
exportation  and  the  duties,  bountiML  rtS. 
on  the  same  are  payable.  ^  ^ 

Customs  (I'us'toms),  duties  charnd 
„-  :  ^  J  PP**"  *°odB  exported  from 
or  imported  into  a  state.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain the  articles  now  subject  to  duty  are 
comparatively  few  In  numbw.  i2&^ 
t»-fti.f£}"*S  "^l"**  and  tobacoi  fanidi 
two-thirds  of  ^  the  whole  revenue  from 
n^ulT^  I'i,^^^  U°*»ed  States  ud  i^ 
other  conntries  customs  duties  are  levSd 
«^,the  great  majority  of  ai^clw  of  iS? 
port,  and  largely  with  the  view  of  aiding 

nf '^L"**""'^^*^""^  ¥,  increasing  the  cost 
of  the  imported  article.     See  Taritf. 

i/UtCn.  See  Catechu. 

Cutch  te^^'^'.a.  state  in  the  west  of 
ai.,A  i°^**t>Jy.'1K  to  the  south  of 
TmR'-n^l^ff  ^?f*!5  protection;  are" 
?*  4?  ^t  ff"®"-  P^i^n?  the  rainy  season 
«il' J''*'"^  'H?^*iS<*  oy  water,  the  vSt 
salt  morass  of  the  Rann  separating  it  on 
the  north  and  east  from  Sind  aSd  the 
guicowar's  dominions.  Its  s^thern  sidi 
tL^T'^X*'**  }^"1'  °*  CutchT  Md  on 
-onr  i?  ?u"&e?t^  tntent^olca^c" 


Cntcherry 


Gnvier 


r*nfAYiAii^  (knch'e-ri).  In  the  East  qtwnehed,  and  U  then  ready  for  being 
y^UWaVTTJ  Indies,  a  court  of  justice  ground  and  polished.  ^  „.  ^ 

or  pnbUc  office.  Gnttaok  ^^"*'*?''>a^  *<**•*  'lu™'?^!?: 

ri«i4Alt  a-H-nAava  (gun-da'va),  a  di-  *"*•'•«"*  stan.  in  Orissa,  on  the  right 
CUtOn  aonoava  ^4,ion  of  B^luchls-  bank  of  the  Maianuddy,  rfo  mUes  from 
tan.  in  the  northeast ;  area,  10,000  sq.  its  embouchure  and  230  8.  s.  w.  Calcutta, 
miles:  pop.  100,000.  It  has  little  trade,  and  is  known  mainly 

n«4li1«Av4-  (kuth'bert),  St.,  a  cele-  for  its  beautiful  filigree  work  in  gold 
UUinDen  \,rated  leader  in  the  early  and  silver.  Pop.  51,3ti4.  The  district  of 
English  Church,  was  bom,  according  to  Cuttack  has  an  area  of  3654  sq.  miles, 
the  tradition,  near  Melrose  about  635.  It  is  well  watered,  and  rice,  pulse,  sugar. 
He  became  a  monk,  and  in  664  was  ap-  spices,  dyestuflfs,  etc.,  are  grown  along 
pointed  prior  of  Melrose,  which  after  the  coast,  which  is  low  and  marshy,  and 
some  years  he  quitted  to  take  a  similar  wheat  and  maize  in  the  hill  regions, 
charge  in  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne.  On  *^^he  coast  salt  is  extensively  manu- 
Still  seeking  a  more  asceiic  life,  Cuth-  factured.  Pop,  2,062,758. 
bert  then  retired  to  the  desolate  isle  of  dTitter  (kut'^r),  a  small  vessel,  fur- 
Fame.  Here  the  fame  of  his  holiness  '«'""•'*'*  nished  with  one  mast,  and  a 
attracted  many  great  visitors,  and  he  was  straight  running  bowsprit  wMch  may  be 
at  last  persuaded  to  accept  the  bishopric  run  in  upon  deck.  It  differs  from  the 
of  Hexham,  which  he,  however,  resigned  sloop  in  having  no  stay  to  support  its  jib. 
two  years  after,  again  retiring  to  his  Gnttle-bone  (fut'l),  the  dorsal  plate 
hermitage  in  the  island  of  Fame,  where  ^ •*«"'**  vv*»w  ^f  g^^^^  ofictnilta, 
he  died  in  687.  The  anniversary  of  his  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  as  an 
death  was  a  great  festival  in  the  English  absorbent,  but  now  used  for  polishing 
Church.  wood,  painting,  varnishing,  etc.,  as  also 

fn^-inlA  (kfl'ti-kl),  the  epidermis  or  for  pounce  and  tooth-powder,  and  for 
uuuuAC  outermost  layer  of  the  skin,  canary-birds  en  which  to  sharpen  their 
a  thin,  pellucid,  insensible  membrane  that  beaks.  „    ,   ,       ,       „     .. 

covers  and  defends  the  true  skin.  Cnttlft-iiall    ^^    Cephalopoda,    Squid 

rintis  (ktt'tis),  in  anatomy,  a  dense  re-  ^•*''«'*^  ""«•  and  Septa. 
\JU.U»  siating  membrane  of  a  flexible  Cnttv-stool  (kat'i),  a  low  stool,  the 
and  extensible  nature,  which  forms  the  ^^•"'J  """w*  gj^^j  ^f  repentance,  a 
general  envelope  of  the  body;  it  is  next  seat  formerly  set  apart  in  Presbyterian 
helow  the  cuticle,  and  is  often  called  the  churches  in  Scotland,  on  which  offenders 
true  skin.  against  chastity  were  exhibited  before  thn 

Pnl-laaa  (kutlas),  a  short  sword  used  congregation  and  submitted  to  the  minis- 
\/UliAaBB  jjjy  seamen.  A  guard  over  ter's  rebukes  before  they  were  readmitted 
the  hand  is  an  advantage.     It  is,  if  well  to  church  privileges.  .... 

understood,  a  very   effectual  weapon   in  C'ntwa.ter    *^®  sharp  part  of  the  bow 
close  contact;  on  account  of  its  short-  ^ »»«'"«*''*'*>  of  a  ship,  so  called  because 
ness  it  can  be  handled  easily,  and  yet  is  it  cuts  or  divides  the  water, 
long  enough  to  protect  a  skilful  swords-  nnfojArm     *ny  worm  or  grub  which 
man.  V/ttlWOrm,  j^  destructive  to  cultivated 

riTi4-1*w  (kutler-i),  is  a  term  applied  plants,  as  cabbage,  com,  beans,  etc, 
VUUCry  ^^  gji  cutting  instruments  finviftr  (kUv-ya),  Geoboes  Lfiopoi.p 
made  of  steel.  The  finer  articles,  such  as  v***?*  Chretien  FB£p6Bic  Daoc 
the  best  scissors,  penknives,  razors  and  best,  Babon,  a  distinguished  modern 
lancets  are  made  of  cast-steel.  Table-  naturalist,  was  born  in  August,  1769,  at 
knives,  plane-irons,  and  chisels  of  a  very  Montb^liard,  then  belonging  to  the  duchy 
superior  kind  are  made  of  shear-steel,  of  Wttrtemberg,  After  studying  at  Stutt- 
while  common  steel  is  wrought  up  into  jart  he  became  a  private  tutor  in  the 
ordinary  cutlery.  One  of  the  commonest  family  of  Count  d'H^ricy,  in  Normandy, 
articles  of  cutlery,  a  razor,  is  made  as  where  he  was  at  liberty  to  devote  his 
follows: — ^The  workman,  being  furnished  leisure  to  natural  science,  and  in  partic- 
with  a  bar  of  cast-steel,  forges  his  ular  to  zoology.  A  natural  classin^cation 
blade  from  it.  After  being  brought  into  of  the  vermes  or  worms  was  his  first 
true  shape  by  filing,  the  blade  is  exposed  labor.  The  ability  and  knowledge  shown 
to  a  cherry-red  heat  and  instantly  in  this  work  procured  him  the  friendship 
quenched  in  cold  water.  The  blade  is  of  the  greatest  naturalists  of  Franre. 
then  tempered  by  first  brightening  one  He  was  invited  to  Paris,  established  at 
side  and  then  beating  it  over  a  fire  free  a  central  school  there,  and  was  reeeir^l 
from  flame  and  smoke,  until  the  bright  bv  the  Institute  as  a  member  of  the  first 
surface  acquires  a  straw  color  (or  it  class.  His  lectures  on  natural  history, 
may  be  tempered  differently).    It  ia  again  distinfuiahed  not  lees  for  the  el^^ance  of 


Cyanotypc  Proccti 

£^£?te?'.^IaK^^^  Cyanic  Series  <«'-'*•')./-  ^t^. 

College  de  France.    Under  l^Doleon  wh.t  T?  ?a  ^?  .^^  ^^\^h  "l"*  "e'^er  »nto  yeUow! 

fully  recogn^  hi,  meritsV  ffi?' held  ies   of  «■ !? W^» '''"?  »•>«  ^antk'u  Tr- 

important   offieea   in   the  deDartmpnt   «#  w'„  I^  '^"J^  ^'i'^.  ^^P®  "  yellow,  passiuK 

puBlic  inatruction.     In  ISlHe  was  r^  ni      •^j^"*'i  T-'"*^,'. ''»»  °«^''''"  i"tVblu,^ 

I  ''**'K*?°°f  t''*  'orty   memberB  of  tht  Cyanide    ^.f/'i."")'      a    .rombination 

l^^'^A^n^""^^    ^'^'^  at  "aria  in  lie  baae.         "'  '''■'*°*'«*'°   ''''^   «    ""-t"!- 

which  hlTeltl?e.?e"ndld"rheTudy  o'^  CyEllill  («I'f-nin)     the    blue    coloring 

natural    history'  we    may    mentioS    Re    of  th^  vi^li?''"''''  S'  *="*«^°   ^'"W*'".  aS 

rAcrcAc*  «ur  {««  Oasemeng  Fo»sileI^-  nu    ?«.irii  ^'olet,  cornflower,  etc.     It  ia  ex- 

cpur  aur  lea  R4voluUona  dela  stL^H^^l  tracted  from  the  petals  by  alcohol. 

de   la    Globe;   LecoZ   d'Anattif  &  Cyanite,  or  Kvanite     (si'a-ult.     kl'a- 

par4e;  Iliatoire  NatureUedef  Pni»LV^.  foln-  #     W^^h  *  m"»eral  of  the  garnet 

Le  Rigne  Animal  thellit  nJ^JJliP^'   family  found  both  massive  and  in  regular 

of  the  animal  kingdom  in  wgfch'au'Jnr  oFv«*r^n  ^^P^""?*  ?">«'  ^  "Slfbut 
cl"^es^TerSJg  j^fV"*  ^^  '^-" '  p'ri^ffJe^'^ro^il'^^"  '*  "  '""'"'  -^  ^^^ 
anT;Ra5iS.'J-'i&  ^ftfe?'  i^SSlS  CyanOgeil  (si-an'o-jen),  a  compound 
(1773-1838)  was  also  a  naturalist  of  ^S  «*^nm  „f  "radical  composed  orone 
mean  order.  "  naiuraiist  of  no  atom    of    carbon    and    one    of    nitrogen ; 

Cuxhaven  (kuks'Mvn)  a  German  8fr"S^nTpeiulia?idor''retmbC?L? 
Pilot  station  in'^lfa'^r^lr^^f  rTo^v'^-ltrh'  ''  ^.4'^«<>  pf  V«a^-t  an'l^^^^^^^ 
mouth  „f  the  river  Ebl.  The  harbor  is  and"''hi,f:hfP'*  •^'"°*'-  '*t  '«  '"^spirable 
large  and  commodious  aid  tl.^r..  nra  =hiJ^  ^  "  highly  poisonous.  It  unites  with 
.vard3,alighthXe.anoldcSf«rffrir  «fy«en,  hydrogen,  and  most  non-metallic 
tions,  etc.*  Pop   M)06  '  ^'"'^'^''^-  f't"«°^^'.and  also  with  the  metals,  form- 

CnVftTi^    (k8-y4-ba')'     or    TvsTTo    «,  ing  cyanides.     Combined   with   hydrogen 
.apK   ?S"'  ^'    ""^^^^^  (hydrocyanic)     a^id-! 

Cuffa,  '''ne'lT  sfe'LV  atve'Tts^  CyanOmeter  (^^-nomWr ;     '  meas- 
entrance    into    Paraguay.      Pod     17 si ?  «o\r,»      #  *.  urer    of    blue')    is    the 

cuyp  ('»ip).  A«K.T.  s«  KTO.  sicj  s  X'f  ^,  ^^s^s,  ts.ra 
jJn^-  .r„-.  s  v.-H'Sl-  HSB°.''T  V^'  "-'^— 

between  the  Apurimac  anH  iTrnho^K-  ^i?  gradually  to  the  lightest,  not  distin- 
The  houses   a«   bum   of   sine    covpr^J  fhif^^^tJ^''"'  white,  jfhe  observer  holds 

><«ll.tobeseen%s  welianthCTmassivl  CyanOSlS  (^IfTl'^^'  f  condition   in 

'i/„"?.''»^?'''i°°""  inisST;,.  Cyanotype  Process  (•i-an/o-itpi... 


A™_oC  thV  dimrtniMf;  .tan,  isgsiT  'nS'tr='t^  >'  "•'  "•">'  «  '•"»'"«• 

.t'te«E'»  - -^'w;  J^%  re.,!  &«r/?i  THE 

rrBnicMce.  solution  of  ferric  oxalate  (10  gr,  to  the 


Oyathea 


Oyoliiif 


«Bi)  :  it  !■  tlMQ  «xpoMd  under  the  positiTe 
•ad  treated  with  a  solotioii  of  potaMiam 
tinkTMiide,  by  which  the  imai e  is  devei- 
oped.  The  color  of  the  ground  u  deepened 
hy  rabeeqaent  washing  with  solution  of 
potasdnm  bisulphate. 

CTathea  ("»:•»»»'•-»)'  f  ^  en  us  of 

•vfmmsMMtm  axborescent  feras,  order 
PolypodiaceB,  characterized  by  having 
the  spores,  which  are  borne  on  the  back 
of  the  frond,  enclosed  in  a  cup-shaped 
ittdusium.  There  are  many  species  scat- 
tered over  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
world.  0.  medulUria  is  a  fine  New 
Zealand  species  of  comparatively  hardy 
character.  The  soft,  pulpy  medullary 
substance  in  the  center  of  the  trunk  is 
an  article  of  food,  somewhat  resembling 
sago. 

Cvbele  (eib'e-le),  originally  a  goddess 
vjTMVAc  qJ  jjjg  Phrygians,  like  Isis,  the 
symbol  of  the  moon,  but  later  introduced 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Her 
worship  was  celebrated  with  a  violent 
noise  of  instruments  and  rambling 
through  fields  and  woods,  and  her  priests 
were  eonuchs  in  memory  of  Atys.  (See 
Atif$.)  In  later  times  she  was  repre- 
sented as  a  matron,  with  a  mural  crown 
on  her  head,  in  reference  to  the  improved 
condition  of  men  arising  from  agriculture 
and  their  union  into  cities. 
GvnAAtm^se  (si-ca-da'se-e),  or  Cycads, 
vycaaaoes  (gikads),  a  nat.  order 
of  gymnospermous  plants,  resembling 
palms  in  their  general  appearance,  and. 
as  a  rule,  increasing  by  a  single  terminal 
bud.  The  leaves  are  large  and  pinnate, 
and  nsuaUy  rolled  up  when  in  bud  like  a 
crosier.  The  microscopical  structure  of 
the  wood  as  well  as  the  general  structure 
of  their  cones  ally  them  with  the  coni- 
fers, ^e  plants  of  this  order  inhabit 
Indian,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  tropical  America.  Many  are  fossil. 
fSrraui  (si'kas),  a  genus  of  plants, 
vjwMs  jypg  qJ  ijjg  Cycadacese. 
rv«t1ailAB  (sik1a-dez>,  or  Ktktades, 
vyciKttCB  jiig  principal  group  of  isl- 
ands in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  now 
belonging  to  the  kingaom  of  Greece,  so 
named  from  lying  round  the  sacred  isl- 
and of  Delos  in  a  circle  (Gr.  cyclot 
or  kuktot).  The  largest  islands  of  the 
group  are  Andros,  Paros,  Myconos,  Tenos, 
NazoB,  Melos  and  Thera  and  Ceos.  They 
•re  of  volcanic  formation  and  generally 
mountainous.  Some  are  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing wine,  olive  oil  and  silk;  others 
almost  sterile.  The  inhabitants  arc  ex- 
cellent sailors.  Area  1041  sq.  miles. 
Pop.  (1907)  130,378. 
f!vn1<iTn»Ti  (sikla-men),  a  genus  of 
Vyciameu  i,nibous  plants,  nat.  order 
Primnlacea,  cr  primroses.     The  species 


are  low-growing,  herbaceous  plants,  with 
very  handsome  flowers.  Several  of  them 
are  favorite  spring-flowering  greenhouse 
plants.     An     autumnal-flowered     specie* 


Cydsmea  (gsrd«n  variety). 

(C.  hederwfolium)  has  become  natural- 
ized in  parts  of  the  south  of  England. 
The  fleshy  root-stalks,  though  acrid,  are 
greedily  sought  after  by  swine;  hence 
the  vulgar  name,  Botohread. 
Gvfile  ('^I'l'l:  ^^'  cyclot  or  kukloa,  a 
J'  circle)    is    used    for    every    uni- 

formly returning  succession  of  the  same 
events.  On  such  a  succession  or  cycles 
of  years  rests  all  chronology,  particularly 
the  calendar.  Our  common  solar  year, 
determined  by  the  periodical  return  of 
the  sun  to  the  same  point  in  the  ecliptic 
is  well  known  to  contain  fifty-two  weeks 
and  one  day,  and  leap  year  a  day  more. 
Consequently  in  different  years  the  same 
diy  of  the  year  cannot  fall  upon  the  same 
day  of  the  week.  And  as  every  fourth 
year  is  a  leap  year,  it  will  take  twenty- 
eight  years  (4X7)  before  the  days  re- 
turn to  their  former  order  according  to 
the  Julian  calendar.  Such  a  period  is 
called  a  solar  cycle.  The  cycle  of  the 
moon,  or  golden  number,  or  metonic  cy- 
cle, is  a  period  of  nineteen  years  after 
which  the  new  and  full  moons  return  on 
the  same  days  of  the  month. 

CycUc  Poets  f?!:^^^);,,)^-  ^-^''^ 

Cvclinff  (si'kling),  the  art  of  locomo- 
J'  o    tion  by  means  of  a  machine 

consisting  usually  of  two,  but  sometimeit 
of  three  or  four  wheels,  connected  by  a 
light  framework  of  steel  and  having  a  seat 
or  seats  for  one  or  more  riders.  It  is  pro- 
pelled by  the  pressure  of  the  rider's  feet 
on  two  cranks  attached  to  an  axle.  To 
the  practised  cyclist  his  machine  is  n 
rapid  and  easy  mode  of  travellnff,  and  th^ 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  has  been  at- 
tained both  by  bicyclists  and  tricyclists. 
The  most  remarkable  example  of  what  can 


Cyolobranoliiata 


Cyolopi 


i?  1^2  WW?'  ft  '"^y  «yc'*«*  ^  ti»e  Journey 
of  12,000  miles  performed  by  Mr.  OniomM 

S  1u«S?".„^'  continent,  of  S! 
ica,    jsurppe    and    Asia    on    a    bicvde 


*"*  .America,  then  iurope,  then  AsTal 
fi^JjMnf  atj^okohama  in  jipan  in  D?! 
cember  of  the  same  year.  iKtor  cvdei 
moved  by  .asoline  engines,  h^e  ^m/iito 
common  use.    The  bicycle  and  the  moto" 

semce.     See  Btcyvle  and  Tricycle. 

Cyolooranohiata  ("J'wo-brang-ki-a'- 

faateroDods  in  which  the^branchiw  or  o?- 
fkf*i?^''*"Pi'*^*''^  'Of™  a  fringe  around 
i^L'^if.   o'    tl>e    animal,    between    the 
edge  of  the  body  and  the  foot    The  order 
consists  principaUy  of  the  limpets. 
Cycloid   <""''ow;   Qr-  oycU>»,  circle), 
.    *».      ,      *  S""^*  generated  by  a  point 
in  the  plane  of  a  circle  when  the  circle  is 
rolled  along  a  straight  line  and  kept  al- 
ways in  the  same  plane.      The  genesis 
or  tne  common  cycloid  may  be  conceived 
by  imaging  a  nail  in  the  circumference 
of  a  carriage-wheel ;  the  curves  which  the 
nail  describes  while  the  wheel  runs  for- 
ward are  cycloids.     The  cycloid  is  the 
curve  of  swiftest  descent ;  that  is,  a  heavy 
body  descending  by  the  force  of  its  own 
gravity  will  move  from  one  point  of  this 
curve  to  any  other  point   hi  less   time 
taan  it  will  take  to  move  in  any  other 
curve  which  can  be  drawn  between  these 
points.     Also,  a  body  falls  through  any 
arc  of  an  inverted  cycloid  in  the  same 

Ti°*».    «*''*''  J""®  J'"^  ^  K""*  or  small. 
In  the  figure  let  the  circle  of  which  the 


diameter  is  ab  make  one  revolution  upon 
the  straight  hue  aba,  equal  in  length  to 
its  circumference,  then  the  curved  line 
KKA,  traced  out  by  that  point  of  the 
circle  which  was  in  contact  with  the 
IWint  A  in  the  straight  line  when  the 
circle  began  to  revolve  is  called  a  cycloid 
The  length  of  the  cycloid  is  four  times 
the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  and 

M^**    This  line  is  very  important  in  the 
mgher  branches  of  mechanics. 
Cyclometer  ("I-HornVtir),  an  appa- 
..       ,,  ,      ratus  for  measuring  and 

recording  the  distances  traversed  by 
Z^*'f?  ▼ehides  and  bicycles.  It  is  also 
used  in  raUroading.  It- is  purely  auto- 
«n»nc,  and  by  an  ingenious  attachment 


can  be  made  to  record  and  locate  every 
inequality  in  the  roadbed  of  a  SuJ^ 

Cycloid  Fishei.  *°  °^«  »<  flabe* 

r«n«n,-  «.  *  »  *  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement  of  Agasdi,  having  smooth, 
round,  or  oval  scales,  aa  the  salmoa  utA 
harring.  The  scales  are  formed  «f  era- 
centric  layers,  not  covered  with  enamel- 
and  not  spinous  on  the  margins:  they 
are  generally  imbricated,  but  are  some- 
times placed  side  by  side  without  over- 
lapping. 

Cyclone  ("^'WOn),  *  circular  or  rota- 
.      M     tory  storm  or  system  of  wiada. 
varying  from  600  to  3000  miles  in  dlaml 
eter,  revolving  round  a  center,  which  ad- 
vances at  a  rate  that  may  be  aa  hlifa  aa 
*>  mies   an   hour,   and   towards  which 
the   winds  tend.  ^  Cyclonea  of  greatest 
violence  occur  within   the   troplS^ind 
they  revolve  in  opposite  directions  in  the 
two  hemispheres— in  the  sontiiem  with, 
and  in  the  northern  against,  the  hands 
j**J'***^°~^'^  ^consequence   of  which, 
and   the  progression   of  the  center,   the 
strength   of   tiie  storm  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  greater  on   the  south   of 
the  line  of  progression  and  smaUer  on 
the  north   than  it   would   if  the  center 
were  stationary,  the  case  being  reversed 
in  the  southern   hemisphere.      An  •««<• 
cyclone  is  a  storm  of  opposite  character. 
the  general  tendency  of  thie  winds  to  it 
being  away  from  the  center,  while  it  also 
shifts  wiUiin  comparatively  small  limits. 
Cyclones  are  preceded  by  a  singular  cak> 
;nd  a  great  fall  of  the  barometer. 
Cyclopaedia  (■I-W^-pe'di-a),   See  Sn- 
_*'    ,  '^  cyclopedia. 

Cyclopean  Works  <»*-w«'pe-»n),in 

.  *       z  ancient  architec- 

ture, masonry  constructed  with  huge 
blocks  of  stone  unhewn  and  uncemented, 
found  in  Greece,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  Pera 
etc.  A  similar  style  of  work  is  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Isles,  as  tiie  R<ik  of 
Cashelin  Ireland  or  the  Laws  near 
Broughty-Ferrv  in  Scotland. 
Cyclops  <8iklops;  Gr.  ZWa«.  liter- 
•  T2<  ,-u  ?"y  round-eyed,  pi.  2r«*Wpe«; 
in  English  the  word  is  used  as  a  singular 
rL„*  P#"™^^'  in  Greek  myths,  a  fSbled 
race  of  one-eyed  giants,  the  sons  of 
UrSnus  and  Gg  (Heaven  and  Earth), 
slain  by  ApoUo.  They  were  often  repre^ 
«^^ji       "5    *    numerous    race    living    In 

«.,nl^  «'""lu"*^°«',  <^*"'«  a°<*  "been.  Of 
such    is    the    Cyclops    of    the    Odvuev 

Itf!'  *I»d4«o««  describe  them  Is  Ihe'^Je^: 
ants  of  Vulcan  working  under  JBtna, 
dprJiff!?^  '?  forginjt  armor  and  thun- 
derbolts.— Cvc?op»  is  likewise  the  generic 

^r^t  n'  *  u?*""*".'"  "'""te  Crustacean; 
order  Branchiopoda.  having  but  one  eye. 
situated  in  the  middle  of  ite  forehewL 


Cyoloitomi 


Cynewulf 


ta),  an  order  of  cartHaginouB  fiahea  hav* 
ing  circular  montha,  m  the  lamprey. 
Called  alio  Maraipobranchia. 

Cyder.     See  Oder. 


CvffnnB   (siK'naa;    'tl 


rhrilnna  (sid'nus),  a  river  in  Cilieia, 
vyuiius    j^gjng   i^   ^j,g  Taurus   Mouu- 

taina,  anciently  celebrated  for  the  clear- 
ness and  coolness  of  its  waters. 

Cydonia      (sl-dO'ni-a).    see  Quincv. 

'  the  Swan  ' ) ,  one 
's  northern  eon- 
stellationn.  Within  tfiis  constellatitm  is 
one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  Milky 
Way.  .     , 

fhrliTiil^p  (9il'in-d<^r),  a  geometrical 
vjrxxuucx  gQjy  ^hich,  in  popular  lan- 
gnafes,  may  be  described  as  a  long,  round, 
solid  body,  terminating  in  two  Hat,  cir- 
cular surfaces  which  are  equal  and  par- 
allel There  is  a  distinction  between 
right  cylinders  and  ohUque  cyliuders.  In 
the  first  case,  the  axis — that  is,  the 
straight  line  joining  the  center  of  the  two 
opposite  bases — must  be  perpendicular, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  described  by 
tlie  revolution  of  a  rectangular  parallel- 
ogram round  one  of  its  longer  sides  (the 
axis)  ;  in  the  second,  the  axis  must  form 
nn  angle  with  the  inferior  base. — In 
steam  engines,  the  cylinder  is  the  cham- 
!>er  in  which  the  force  of  the  steam  is 
<'xert«>d  on  the  piston. 

Cylindrical  Lens  tt'"Ssf  ^sur^ 

fares  are  cylindrical,  instead  of  spherical, 
which  is  usually  the  case.  A  convex  cyl- 
indrical lens  brings  the  image  of  a  source 
of  light  to  a  focus  in  a  line  instead  of  in 
a  point.  They  are  usually  piano-cylin- 
drical; that  is,  cylindrical  on  one  side  and 
Hat  on  the  other. 

CyUndrical  Vanlting,i°,,«-y; 

most  ancient  mode  of  vaulting,  called  also 
a  wagon,  barrel  or  tunnel  roof.  It  is  a 
plain  half-cylinder  without  either  groins 
or  ribs. 

rir11»Ti»  (sil-lf'nf).  a  mountain  of 
V/yiiCIlC  g„„thern  Greece,  77S0  feet 
high. 

Cvma.  (si'ma).  in 
w  J  «»<•  ^  rehitecture.  a 
wavy  molding  the  pro- 
file of  which  is  made 
up  of  a  curve  of  con- 
trary flexure,  either 
concave  at  top  and 
Convex  at  bottom  or 
the  reverse.  In  the 
first  case  it  is  called  a 
cymm  recta;  in   the  second   a  cyma  re- 


flower,  and 


1,  Cyma  raeta. 
a,  Cymanvens. 


ffer«a.  It  is  a  memlMr  of  the  cornice, 
standing  below  the  a'uacus  or  corona. 
CvmbalB  (rim'bals),  musical  instru- 
vymnaiB  ^jg^j,  consisting  of  two 
basins  of  brass  with  a  plane  periphery, 
which  emit  a  ringing  sound  when  struck 
together.  They  are  military  instruments, 
but  are  now  frequently  used  in  orches- 
tras. 

rivme    (sim).  in  botany,  a  mode  of  in- 
vjriuc     Uorescence  in  which  the  princi- 
pal  axis  terminates  in 
number    of    secondary 

axes  rise  from  thei 
primary,  each  of  these 
terminating  in  a 
flower,  while  from 
these  secondary  axes 
others  may  arise  ter- 
minating in  the  same 
way,  and  so  on,  giving  Cyme. 

a  flat-topped  or  rounded  mass.  Examples 
may  he-  found  in  the  common  elder  and 
the  Caryophyllacese. 

Cvmri  ^  kim'ri ) ,  a  branch  of  the  Celtic 
vjruux  faniily  of  nations  which  ap- 
pears to  have  succeeded  the  Gaels  in  the 
great  migration  of  the  Celts  westwards, 
and  to  have  driven  the  Gaelic  branch  t<. 
the  west  (into  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man)  and  to  the  north  (into  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland),  while  they  themselves 
occupied  the  southern  parts  of  Britain. 
At  a  later  period  they  were  themselves 
driven  out  or  the  Lowlands  of  Britain  by 
the  invasions  of  the  Angles.  Saxons  an<! 
Jutes,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  iu 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Wales.  Corn- 
wall and  the  northwest  of  England. 
Wales  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Cymri. 

CvTlAnche  (sin-ang'ke).  a  name  given 
vynancue  ^^  several  diseases  of  the 
throat  or  windpipe,  such  as  quinsy,  croup, 
etc. 

Cvnarfl.    (kin'a-ra),   a   genus  of  Com- 
vijruaxn    pogjtae,  jn  many  respects  like 
the  thistle.     The  two  best-known  species 
are  the  artichoke  and  the  cardoon. 
Cvnewnlf    fkin'e-wnlf),     »n     Anglo- 

poet,  whose  name  we  only  know  from  its 
being  given  in  runes  in  the  poems  at- 
tributed to  him.  viz.  Elene  (' Helena  M, 
the  legend  of  the  discovery  of  the  trno 
cross ;  Juliana,  the  story  o^  the  martyr  of 
that  name;  and  Crist  (*  C  nst"),  a  Ion- 
poem  incomplete  at  the  beginning.  Tln' 
name  Cynewulf  also  occurs  as  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  metrical  riddles  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  collection.  Other  poems,  the  An- 
dreas, the  Wanderer,  the  Seafarer,  ed.. 
have  been  ascribed  to  him  without  snffl- 
cient  grounds.  Cynewulf  probably  livo'l 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  centurr. 


Cynioi 


Cyp 


^m  hh  poema  we  maj  gather  that  he 
•pent  the  earUer  part  of^  lif«  a«  a 
wandering  nUnetrel.  devotln.  the  kt«  to 

connected  with  his  name.  y»^^t 

Cynics   t?"'**").    a    "ect    of    philoeo- 

n,    1,     #    '"'?? ? u^T^f    t*>e    ancient 
UreokB,  founded  by  AnUrthenee,  a  scholar 
of   Socrates,   at   Athens,   about  380  B.C. 
Iheir  philosophy  was  a  one-sided  develop- 
ment  of  the  Socratic  teaching  by  Antis- 
thenes  and  i:^  followers,  who  looked  only 
to   the   seveii-r   aspect   of   their   master's 
doctrines,  and  valued  themselves  on  their 
contempt    of   arts,    sciences,    riches,    and 
au  tne  social  civilization  of  life.      They 
made    virtue    to   consist    in   entire    self- 
aenK''l  and  independence  of  external  cir- 
cumsunces.      In    time    this   attitude   de- 
generated into  a  kind  of  philosophic  sav- 
agery  and   neglect  of  decency,   and  the 
Cynics  fell  into  contempt. 
CyniD  i8''»>>P)'  the  gallfly,  a  genus  of 
^    .'^   hymenopterous   insects    remark- 
able for  their  extremely  minute  head  and 
large,  elevated  thorax.     The  females  are 
provided    with    an    ovipositor    by    which 
they  make  holes  where  ibey  deposit  their 
eggs   in   different   parts   of   plants,    thus 
producing   those   excrescences   which   are 
known  as  galls.      The  gall  of  commerce 
used  in  manufacturing  ink  is  caused  by 
the    C  If  nips    gallw    tinctoriw   piercing    a 
species  of  oak   which   grows  m   the   Le- 
vant.   The  Vynipa  rosvB,  or  bedeguar  gall- 
fly, produces  the  hairy  excrescences  seen 
on    the    rosebush    and    the    sweet-brier, 
nee  Bedeguar. 


[|^'L*^!iL"#"  *\?5f*^'  memorable  for 
T?,^  fii-H"  ''*"«^*'*  *^«^».  uxciient  times. 
4?f.  °f«t  *••  in  B.C.  8tJ4,>tT7een  the 
whf,^  i*°.1i  ^e«"der  of  Pher».  in 
which  Pelopidao  was  ahUn;  and  the  sec- 
°?*»r°  Is*'-  ^^^'  *°  ^•>*ch  the  last  Philip 
^„^?''^,°°  <*?■  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consul  Flamininus. 

Cynosura  l?.i"'^/h'»*.'*'a).  ctnosum 

"'"»  (lit,  'dog's  taU'),  an  old 
name  of  the  constellation  Ursa  Minor, 
or  the  Lesser  Bear,  containing  the  North 
otar. 

Cynosums,  !,  »«.S.»S«  gST*-  ^ 
Cynthins  ^^'t^^l 


Cjmocephaliis  l^'"°.V"f  ^^/"l";?)'  * 

^''„,'^  genus    of    baboons. 

See  Ba6oo». 

Gynoi:lossiun  ( » i  ■  jj « -  g  i  o  s'um ) , 

*'       ~  hound  s-t  o  n  g  u  e ,    a 

genus  of  plants,  nat.  older  Boraginacen, 
cunsigting  of  herbs  from  the  temperate 
zones.  C.  officinale  and  C.  mont&num 
are  British  plants.  The  former  has  a 
disagreeable  smell  like  that  from  mice, 
and  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  remedy 
in  scrofula.  There  are  about  fifty  other 
species,  all  coarse  plants. 
CynOmOrium  (sl-nO-mo'ri-um),     a 

•       J~  genus    of    plants,    nat. 

order  Cynomonacese.  C.  coccinium,  the 
fvngua  melitenaia  of  the  old  herbalists,  is 
a  small  plant  which  grows  in  Sicily, 
Malta  and  Gozo,  and  was  valued  as  an 
astringent  and  styptic  in  dysentery  and 
hemorrhage. 

CynOSarereS   (s^-nu-sar'jte),  in  ancient 
f.^     .     .    .     Athens,  a  gymnasium  in 
which    Antisthenes,    the   founder  of   the 
Cynics,  taught. 

CynoscephaljB  ^^tril'^h^^lk^^^ 


•.— .T -"  *  •nrname  of 

*u  i  ,  J  Apollo,  from  Monnt  Cyn- 
thus.  Island  of  Delos,  on  which  he  was 
boTQ.  For  the  same  reason  Diana,  his 
sister,  is  called  Cynthia. 

CyperaCCaB  ^"**P*'"**''^)'  t^e  sedges, 
•'*  V  a  natural  order  of  mono 

cotyledonous  plants  including  fully  2000 
known  species.  The  members  of  this  or- 
der are  grassy  or  rush-like  plants,  gener- 
ally growing  in  moist  places  on  the  mar- 
g»i8  of  lakes  and  streams.  Their  stem  is 
a  cylindrical  or  triangular  culm  with  or 
without  knots;  the  leaves  are  sheathing, 
iney  are  of  little  or  no  economical  use, 
with  the  exception  of  Cypirut  papyrua, 
which  furnished  the  papyrus  of  Egypt. 
CypeniS  (»ip'er-us),  a  genus  of  plants, 
m  .    type  of  the  order  Cyperacew. 

luey  are  herbs  with  compressed  spikdets 
of  many  flowers,  found  in  cold  climates, 
and  characterized  by  the  possession  of 
bisexual  flowers.  Several  kinds  are  cul- 
tivated in  cool  houses  for  decorative  pur- 
poses; but  it  U  essential  that  water  be 
freely  supplied  as  the  species  are  mostly 
natives  of  swampy  districts.  O.  alter- 
nxjoltua,  the  umbrella  palm,  is  useful  iu 
aquaria. 

GynreSS  (sJ'pres),  a  genus  of  conifer- 
,7P*«*«»  ous  troes.  The  Cupretsua 
aempervtrena,  or  common  European  cy- 
press, is  a  dark-colored  evergreen  with 
extremely  small  leaves,  entirely  covering 
tlie  branches.  It  has  a  quadrangular  or, 
wliere  the  top  branches  diminish  in  length, 
pyramidal  shape.  Cypress-trees,  though 
of  a  somewhat  somber  and  gloomy  ap- 
pearance, may  be  used  with  great  effect 
m  shrubberies  and  gardens.  They  are 
much  valued  also  on  aecount  of  their 
wood,  which  is  hard,  compact,  and  very 
durable,  of  a  reddish  color  and  a  pleasant 
smelL  It  was  used  at  funerals  and  as 
an  emblem  of  mourning  by  the  ancients. 
Among  other  members  of  the  genus  are 
the  Indian  cypress  (0.  glouco)  ;  the  O. 
^^^^l^'  !^  H^^f  o'  China  and  Japan; 
ana  the  O.  thurifira,  or  incense-baarinff 
cypress,  «  native  of  Mexico;  ths  «t<^ 


OTprian 


Oypnu 


crMn  American  cjpnm  or  White  C«d«r 
Jo.  thyoidtt).  etc.  The  T»»o4imm  dU- 
fiek«m,  or  decidnoue  cypreea  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  is  frequently 


QrpcMi  (Cuprmuu  umpmntrnt*. 


called  the  Virfinian  cyprese.  Its  timber 
la  Talnable,  and  under  water  ia  almost 
imperishable.  In  parts  of  the  United 
States  this  cypress  constitutes  forests 
hundreds  of  miles  in  extent 
GnniAlI  (?ip'ri-an),  St.,  a  father  of 
v/priau  jhe  African  Church,  born  at 
Carthage  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  there. 
About  246  he  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, when  he  distributed  bin  property 
among  the  poor,  and  began  to  live  in 
the  greatest  abstinence.  The  church  in 
Carthage  soon  chose  him  presbyter,  and 
in  248  ne  was  made  bishop.    During  the 

Eersecutions  under  Decius  and  Valerian 
e  had  twice  to  leave  Carthage,  but  con- 
tinued br  his  extensive  correspondence  to 
{orem  ue  African  Church.  He  was  be- 
eaded  in  258,  for  having  preached  the 
gospel  in  his  gardens  at  Carthage. 
Among  his  writings  are  eighty-one 
BpiatoUg  or  official  letters,  besides  several 
works  on  doctrine. 

Cyprinida  ^H^'li  tkSI^, 

abdominal  fishes,  characterized  by  a  small 
month,  feeble  jaws,  gill-rays  few  in  num- 
ber; body  covered  with  scales;  and  no 
dorsal  adipose  fin,  such  as  is  possessed  by 
tiie  rilures  and  the  salmon.  The  members 
are  the  least  carnivorous  of  fishes.  Tliey 
include  the  carps,  barels,  tenches, 
breams,  loaches,  etc.  The  type  genus  is 
€9PrtnfU. 

Cypiinodonticte  %-,^i\^^'tt 


malaeopterygions  fishes,  alllad  to  tba 
Cyprinldc,  or  carps. 

Cfvnriniu  (si-prfnus),  the  carp  genus 
UypnniU  ^f  fches,  type  of  the  family 
Cyprinida  (which  see). 

Cypripendinm  &?%Sr''rgi: 

rus  of  plants  of  the  nat  order  Orchidaceje. 
Three  species  are  natives  of  the  United 
States.  C.  arietinum,  the  ram's-head, 
is  found  from  Canada  to  Vermont.  One 
species  (C  calcedlsf)  is  a  native  of 
Britain. 

Cvoria  (sip'ris),  a  genus  of  minute 
^JJr***  fresh-water  crustaceans  popu- 
larly known  as  waterfleas.  They  have 
the  body  enclosed  in  a  delicate  shell  and 
swim  by  means  of  cilia.  The  Cypris  is 
common  in  stagnant  pools,  and  is  very 
often  found  in  a  fossil  state. 

CvTirns  (si'prus),  an  island  lying  to 
vjTiixuB     ^jjg  ^m,,  ^f  J^^^  Minor,  and 

the  most  easterly  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  greatest  length  is  146  miles,  maximum 
breadth  about  60  miles;  area,  3584  sq. 
miles.  The  diief  features  of  its  surface 
are  two  mountain  ranges,  both  stretching 
east  and  west,  the  one  running  close  to 
the  northern  shore,  and  extending  through 
the  long  northeastern  horn  or  prolonga- 
tion of  the  island,  the  other  and  more 
massive  (Mount  Olympus)  occupying  a 
great  part  of  the  south  of  the  island,  and 
rising  in  TroSdos  to  6590  feet  Between 
them  is  the  bare  and  mostly  uncultivated 
plain  called  Messaria.  There  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  water.  The  climate  is  in  general 
healthy.      The    forests    are    now    under 

?;ovemment  supervision,  and  the  island 
H  esteemed  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  in  the  Levant.  Agriculture  is 
the  principal  industry.  Locusts  formerly 
caused  considerable  damage  to  crops, 
but  are  now  nearly  extinct  Wheat, 
barley,  cotton,  tobacco,  olives,  raisins  and 
carobs  are  the  most  important  vegetable 
products.  The  wine  is  famous.  Silk- 
worms are  reared,  and  a  coarse  kind  of 
silk  is  woven.  Salt  in  large  quantities  is 
produced.  The  minerals  are  valuable; 
the  copper  mines  (the  name  copper  is  de- 
rived from  that  of  this  island),  were 
anciently  a  source  of  great  wealth.  A 
recent  attempt  to  work  them  has  met 
with  failure.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  and 
goats  are  reared  on  the  extensive  pasture 
lands  of  the  island.  The  principal  towns 
are  Lefkosia  or  Nicosia,  the  capital,  the 
only  considerable  inland  town,  and  the 
seaports  Lamaca  and  Limassol.  The 
chief  exports  are  carulM,  wine  and  cotton, 
with  cheese,  raisins,  cocoons,  wool,  etc. 

After    belonging    successively    to    the 
Phoenicians,   Greeks,   Egypt,   Persia  and 


9fj&dnM 


OyrilliaB  Ittttrt 


M^  HtJPt,  Ojrprtu  la  67  ao.  dsoum 


i«  ft^,«ff*^-  ^.»*?^.?tS.^2s*7" 


•DfffM  in  th«  third  crDMde)   on  Oaj 

ftKSf  *^  ^V^  V<*- Annexed  to  the 
Ottonun  Empire.  In  1878  It  wm  pUcSj 
under  the  control  of  Oreat  BrlUin  by« 
treaty  which  recognised  the  eovereifnty  of 
the  SiUtan  and  granted  to  Turkey  a  aped- 
5!lj!!SH^y.'  **'^  however,  wai  not  pSd 
nl3S?^  ^"*.  retained  a.  an  oSaet  aciOnat 
n«5«  *l'*°S  °°  *•>*  Ottoman  Empire. 
Uurinc  the  European  war  Cyprus  was 
formally  annexed  by  Britain  (1914). 
j-.j^S""^"?*  become  very  prosperous 
during  recent  vears.  Modem  roadsThar- 
J  l"!?,"","^  schools  have  been  built, 
■nd  irrigation  schemes  have  aided  in  the 
development  of  agricultural  industry.  The 
local  council  consists  of  a  commissioner 
jind  a  legislative  council  of  18  members. 
i?S  J?Hl  exports  for  1914  amounted  to 
12.500,000:  Imports,  13,300,000.  Pop" 
(1911),  estimated,  2^5,0(50,  of  whom  mora 
than  three-fourths  belong  to  the  Cypriote 
branch  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Ohureh. 
CvpseluS     Vl'Pi'"*-l»»>'     *    #enus     of 

(.vp8elidK>,  including  the  swifts  and  their 
congeners.  One  peculUrity  in  this  family 
IS  that  the  hind  toe  is  turned  forward 
along  with  the  three  anterior  toes. 
Cyj.  (8*r),  St.,  a  French  village  in  the 
*  department  of  the  8eiue-and-Oise. 
1  league  west  of  Versailles;  famous  for 
the  seminary  for  the  education  of  ladies 
of  rank  which  Louis  XIV  founded  here, 
unrmg  the  revolution  this  institution  waa 
done  away  with,  and  the  fine  buildings 
finaUy  converted  into  a  military  school 
by  Napoleon  (1803).  Pop.  of  the  com- 
mune, 4263. 

Cyrenaica  (s'-re-na'i-lw).  once  a 
J  ^"»*''»  powerful  Greek  state  in 
uv°xu  o' Africa  (corresponding  partly 
With  the  modern  Barca),  west  of  Egypt, 
comprising  five  cities  (PentapoUs), 
among  which  was  Cyrene,  a  Spartan 
eplony  founded  in  631  B.C.  In  later  times 
It  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies. 
and  in  b.c.  95  the  Romans  obtained  It 
ihe  Arab  invasion  ruined  it  (647). 
(yrenaica  is  at  present  a  vast  but  as 
yet  very  imperfectly  explored  field  of 
antiquities. 

CyrenaioS  (rf-/e-n»'i>«),  a  phUosoph- 
.r  K  T^Jcal -ect  founded  about  wo 
hi  "^  Ariatlpous,  a  native  of  Cyrene 
ud  a  puoil  of  Socrates.    See  ArUtippt. 
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aboot  10  milsa  fna   tka  aertk^MMt 

coloalsti,  B.O.  681.    Nnatrow  iBtenattaf 
renalns  have  been  diMsovered  hm/Tha 

***!?  ?VL  <»««>pyl»f  the  rite  <tf  the 
aadeiit  Oyreoe  is  a  miserable  olaca  in 

(Jvnl  (nril),  the  nams  of  three  saiata 

cborcn.  1.  CniL  or  JnuaALBM.  bora 
there    about    the    Tear    SiTTdT.    waa 

by  whose  artUkea  h«  w»  ibore  thaDMoe 
dsMMMd  from  Us  e^aeopal  dlgalty.  He 
died  iD  886  or  88&  We*havelSBj  writ^ 
Inri  composed  b/  him. 

2.  Ctbil  or  AUEXAiroBiA  waa  educated 
by  his  onde  TheophUos,  PatrlSwh  3 

bi»,*»  P*tt*|»w»>v  In  this  positlMWa 
ambitioaa  spirit  broaght  the^hristUms 
Into  violent  quarrels.  At  the  head  ofthe 
populace  he  assaUed  the  Jews,  des^yed 
tht»*!S,T*i.*?l?  *beir  fnrnitui^  and  d%^ 
#5!?*v*^  <^  *be  city.  Orestes,  the  pre- 
fect, having  complained  of  such  Tioleacs 
waa  attacked  by  SOO  furious  Bwnke:^; 
assasdnatioB  of  Hypatia,  the  leaiied 
lu*""'.**".  »~«?St^  "dpiilloeophyrtook 
F-vHi*  %l*  "**  .•*  *b«  Instigadin^ 
Cyril.     His  quarrel  with  Nestorios.  and 

Ina  Uie  twofold  nature  of  Ghrlst^ra- 

'hfeL**'*'  '^5?"*^  ?nd  much  biSSd  wu 
shad  b^ween  the  rini  faetiona  at  tbSooui- 
cil  of  Ephesos  in  481,  the  emperor  having 

^^jT^fiS**^  "•  "?**»"  careeTln  444. 

®'*'*'l.  5  ?»**Z«  o'  Thessalonlca.  He 
concerted  the  Chasara,  a  peopled  Hm* 

A.a  860.  He  died  about  BSTHe  was 
the  inventor  of  the  Om^h  L^mI^, 
which  took  their  name  «oihim,lSfta 

Cyrillian  letters  ^«'^^'^**">'  ''bat^ 

?™Ji!*'  ?*!*■,  o' ^ri?»«'the''sfaSonic 
lanfuage.  In  Poland,  Bohemia  and  Lnsa- 
na,  R<Hnan  or  German  letters  are  used  • 
but  among  Busslana,  Bu^S^  "nd^ll 
JbeSUvonic  nation?  belo^ng  to  tte 
Greek  Church,  the  OyrilUc  alphabet  a 

S?^1r  ^?K  ^t**  fe *be  Olagolitic  alpha- 
Hif'J2i7H*''  *J'*.®'^  literature  of  STe 
Skvonic  charcb  ia  written.    See  Ql^ 


CTnu 


Csartorfili 


rkrnia  (■!"«)•  Klne  of  Pent«,  •  eti*- 
*'/•""  bntad  conqatror.  The  only 
■Dcirat  orifiiwl  autboritiM  for  the  facts 
of  hia  Ufa  ara  Harodotua  and  Ctealaa. 
According  to  Harodotua,  be  waa  tbc  aon 
Ok  Gambjraaa,  a  diatingaiabad  Paroian. 
and  of  Mandana,  daugbter  of  tb«  Median 
King  Aatyagea.  Hia  grandfatber,  made 
apprabenaiT«  by  a  propbecjr  tbat  bia 
grandaon  waa  to  detbrone  bim,  gave 
ordera  tbat  Cjrroa  sbouid  be  deatroyed 
after  bia  birtb.  Rut  tbe  boy  waa  pre- 
aenred  by  tbe  kindneaa  of  a  berdaman, 
and  at  lengtb  aent  to  bia  parenta  in 
Peraia.  Here  Cyrua  aoon  gatbered  a 
formidable  army,  conquered  nis  grand- 
fatber (B.C.  6B9),  and  tbua  became  king 
of  Media  and  Persia.  In  54({  be  con- 
quered Crveana  of  Lydia,  and  two  yeara 
later  tooli  Babylon.  He  alao  Hub(]ue<I 
Pbcenicia  and  Palestine,  and  rentored  the 
Jewa  from  tbeir  Babylonish  captivity. 
He  waa  alain  in  battle  with  a  Si-ythian 
nation  in  B.a  629,  8ucb  is  the  account 
giren  by  Herodotus;  but  tbe  narrative  of 
Ctcaiaa  dilfara  in  not  making  Cyrus  a 
relative  of  Aatyages  and  in  aome  other 
pointa.  Tba  Cyropadia  of  Xenopbon, 
wbicb  profesaea  to  give  an  account  of 
tbe  early  life  of  Cyrus,  is  merely  a 
pbiloaopbical  romance. 
(Jmnia  called  the  TouNOEB,  to  d  i  B- 
vjAuwy  tinguish  him  from  Cyrus  tbe 
founder  of  tbe  Medo-Pcrsian  monarchy, 
waa  tba  second  son  of  Darius  Notbus  or 
Ocbua.  Having  formed  a  conspiracy 
aaainat  bis  elder  brother,  Artaxerxea 
Mnemon,  Cyrus  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  released  at  the  request  of  his  mother, 
Parysatia,  and  made  governor  of  Asia 
Minor.  Here  he  Hecretly  gathered  an 
army,  an  '  iportant  part  of  which  con- 
sisted of  18,000  (3reek  auxiliarieR,  and 
marched  eastwards.  His  brother  with  a 
large  army  met  bim  in  tbe  plains  of 
Cunaxa  (b.c.  ^1>.  and  in  tne  battlo 
wbicb  folio  ved,  although  the  troops  of 
Cyma  were  ictorious,  Cyrus  himself  was 
slain.  Tbe  retreat  of  the  Oreek  auxil- 
iariea  of  Cyras  from  the  interior  of 
Persia  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  the 
subject  of  Xenophon'a  Anaba»ii. 

Cyrticercw  tntSrlS'of^tat* 

worm   found   in  certain   iinimals. 

Cystic  Worm  ^"'"'.^'^fjj "",  ••"'«'»♦"«> 

vjavtv  .»«***»,  ^j.  half^pveloped  terra 
of  tapeworm,  once  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  a  distinct  species  of  intestinal  worm. 
r*vafi«lA0k  fsis-tid'e-^K  a  family  of 
V/ysuaea:     f^„„      p<.hinodermB.      with 

fpebly  developed  arms,  occurring  in  tbe 
Silurian  and  Carboniferous  strata. 

(sis-tl'tus).  inflammation  of 


Oyitopterif 


Gytiiine 


Cystitii 


8 


the  bladder. 


(sis  -  t->p't*r  •  na),    tl 
bladder-fern,  a  ganus 
polypodiacaous,  delicate,  flaccid  fema. 
ChntotOmy   <»«»-»ot'<Vmi),    in    am 
\tjmwwMuj     gery.    tbe    operation 
cutting  into  the  liladder  for   the  extra 
tion  of  a  calculus  or  otber  purpuae. 

Cythera    (sttb«'ra).     see  Cert'tro. 

(sit'i-ain),  an  alkaloid  d 
tected  in  tlie  ri|M>  H«*eds 
the  Laburnum.  It  is  of  a  nauseous  tasi 
emetic  and  |H>isonous. 
fSrtiana  (sit'i-sus),  a  gcmis  of  plar 
vyusus  belonging  to  tho  nat.  ord 
I^guminoav,  suborder 
Papilionacea>.  Tbe 
members  of  the  genus 
are  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  sometimes  spiny, 
with  leaves  composed 
of  three  leaflets,  and 
with  yellow,  purple  or 
white  flowers.  They 
belong  to  Europe, 
Asia  and  North  Af- 
rica, and  are  very  orna- 
mental plants.  Tbe 
iMst-known  species  is 
tbe  common  laburnum  »n>«>™  (CytuuB  s 
(O.    Laburnum;    see  »»"'"^- 

LabarnHm).     Another  species  is  tlie  .' 
pine  laburnum    (C.  Alptnut).     The  coi 
mon  broom    (C.  8copariu»)   also  bclon 
to  this  genus.    See  Broom. 
Cvziena  (siz'i-kus),    a    peninsuln 

west  of  Constantinople.     It  was  on«<'  i 
island,  and  thf  site  of  an  ancient  town 
the  same  name. 

(jZAT  °^  TZAB  (ziir),  on  ultornnti 
vsioiA)  ^jjjg  jjj  Emperor  as  applicti 
the  rulers  of  Russia  before  tbe  revolinii 
(see  Ruaiiia),  not  improbably  a  corru 
tion  of  the  Roman  title  Ca>sar.  Tt  w 
first  adopted  in  l.'>47  by  Ivan  the  Tcrribi 
The  wife  of  the  Czar  was  called  Czarii 
or  Czaritza.  The  heir-apparent  ami  li 
wife  were  known  as  the  Czai-owitz  (('<mi 
pvitch)  and  the  Czarevnn  (Ccsnrovna 
Imperial  princes  were  grand  dukes. 

Czartoryski  (ebftr-to-ris'kg),    ada 

brated  Polish  statesman  and  pntrin 
bom  in  1770.  His  education  was  complpfi 
at  tbe  University  of  Edinburgh  and  i 
London.  He  fought  bravely  rnidi 
Kosciusko,  and  after  the  partition  of  h 
country  in  1795  was  sent  to  St.  Ptrer 
bnrg,  where  be  formed  n  clo^p  fricndslii 
witn  Prince  Alexander,  and  wrt=  -"«■ 
minister  of  foreign  afFairs.  In  ISO.'  1 
resigned  bis  oflice,  and  withdrew  «in 
after  from  public  affairs.  On  th.'  on 
break  of  tbe  Poliab  revolution  in  1830  h 


CnilaQ 


JTuiS'b'SwP*!*"''  »^'"n«  »»»«  head 
un^  iV^S^,  toreramint.     After  thi- 


Cnrknits 


f^are  be 
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Ciailail     (5J'**''*").  a  town  of  B„l,(s 
loSS.  Auftriann      (174..,.       ,,„p. 


Czeoho-Slovakia 


(olnk'o-slo-vak'. 

lttmir*;./»?  ^''■*'  '»'"?<L>:  Austrian  crown- 
lands  of  B«.lu.min  and  M(»ravla  and  nartH 
of  SUcHia  and  Ilunwiry.  The"  oil  Ih  veVy 
productivo  tlH.  .-hiof  cnmg  being  rye  oat/ 
barley  and  flax  Fruit  L  abundant!'  Tb.: 
Side  ?i!^n"'^  "f  fr";  '""•"rtance.  and  in- 
niatory  of  the  «»nnfry  until  1»1S  will  be 
5""'  ;•"'.'"••  *'••;  ""icIoH  ttohrmia  Mora. 
ib^'uf  in*^""''  ^«»/r.«-//«„3„ry.  Area 
12!o«),OW)  """"''''  ""'''''=  P*"'-  «*»"' 
hrJn^^K  S**T.'*"  "^  **•«  «n"«t  westerly 
raccH.     rhoy  have  their  heiidn.mrtoM  in 

.hXf"  „«-  i^  ^'"*'"',  "I"'""'  »  Slavonic 
dialect  of  jrreut  antiquity  and  of  hieli 
»n.on  ific  curtivation.  the  (^z.^h  langua?o 

with  ^llT'/''?{L  "/  ^*«»''>-  «»fl«.tTonnl, 
Sl''„f„7f t  '«cility  for  forminK  derivatives 

oH    kin,  L    "f  •'^'^t*'^^  ""<!  'liminutiveH 

^^n^^"^'  "i"**  **?  manif.Wd  declension., 
hei-r  «nhH!.'  l'"';*'*^'"j"!.  f?'-"'ations.  with 
tneir  subtle  sha«ieH  of  dixtincticn.  eive  the 

uT^^i,  "  TiT''''^  grnmraaticarslrJic^ 
tare.  The  alphabet  consists  of  42  letters. 
wcpressinK  a  great  variety  of  sounds  In 
Ua?/;?;}!  ''"'"''  *'"'  ^''^^  comes  next  tS 

th?fv!ifi,^«"i  '^"roP^an  war  (1014-18) 
nVlL  ***'?^^5J'^  surrendered  in  great 
S^r.^-*'',^  Russians  and  then  fought 
against  their  former  -nasters.  the  Austro- 

t^S  vi«j^?,  Czecho-Slovalfs  marched 
lowartl  Vladivostok,  hoping  to  go  from 
thenee  to  France  or  ItaTv  and  fight  aS 
"n  th.-  Alli«l  side.    The  ^olsWst  t?S?^ 


wcr.  vent  to  disarm  them.    lu  tb«  flsbtinc 

»h«  air  ""«•«•'«'•>  "Pon  a  lari;.  secUon  of 
the  Tranwiberian  railroad.  They  formed 
the  nueleuH  of  the  urmy  of  North  Rumiu 

idicvlki  "  "^  "•'''*  "«**""*  *''"^" 

Ueoognitli.n  of  tlie  new  state  was  Hmt 

^«n'?  ^L  'V'^  '"  '^^"^^'  1»18-  A  rcpaWl- 
f.^  1  1?  "'  K"Ym"n'»t  was  decided  upon, 
under  the  pn^ldenry  of  Prof.  TbomaiO 

NiUHULT''-    *^^""""l  '■•wifn'tion  of  Cieeho- 
Mlovakia  was  made  in  the  peace  treaties 
with  Onrmanv  and  AuMtriu  in  1010. 
Czeeled     '-t««"K''n<l).    a    market   town. 
n..^„      .   .    Hungary.   .■»   miles   a.  it.   of 

win'l.!'*7f^p'":S.ft'^''*  ***'•""*  *"""  •"•' 

CzenstOChoWa     (<'hen-sto-AO'va),  a 
.  ^.  ti»wn  in  Poland,  gov- 

ernment of  Piotrkow.     There  is  here  a 

rhrv"Ln""i,1'."K"'5   a  fa""'""  picture  of 
the  V.rgin,  which  is  visited  by  vast  num- 
bers of  pilgrfnw.    Pon.  53,050. 
CzernOWitZ       Ichcr'no-vits),  a  city  of 

lumber,  beer  and  t»-  ,.  Durinir  tne  Riip^ 
pean  war  (1014-18)     t  was  tfie  s^fe'Sf 

X7h^ll'*'"'«*^'nK  captured  and^vScS- 
ated  by  the  Russinns  several  times.  It 
was  formerly  include,|  in  the  now  dSiiem* 
be|^emp,re  of  Austria-Hungary.     P^. 

Czcrny  (<;h"-'iii).  Gecak.  Hospodar 
u    L      ,    .   "'  Servia,  born  in  the  neieh- 

l?^te'T;.rWn'^J„t"l8\7.«=S^^ 

?Sn  of "hlf  ^  he  organiUl'an'  In'su? 
T^?ks  £,u'"'U^'""'t'-ytnon  against  the 
PnWJf'J^^  RclKrade,  and  forced  the 
Kfa  iriH^TI,'"'"  "«  Hcspodar  of 
fi%^?^forl"a^*'.;;i.r?o7E.  t,  "tU'^r^r 

in  1817,  he  was  taken  and  put  to  death. 
Czerny  (ch«r'ni).  Karl.  pianist  and 
17(11.     T.  J '"""'ca'    comnoser,     horn     in 

Sed'-'ScTa^nl,"^''^   ""^    "*»•"   •5'•■'""- 

Czirknitz.     "^^^  ztrknifz. 


I  ( 


D 


D  the  fourth  letter  In  our  alphabet,  rep. 
7  tnentiDg^  a  dental  sound  formed  by 
plating  the  tip  of  the  tongue  againat  the 
iw)t  ot  the  upper  teeih,  and  th?n  forcing 
up  yocaliwd  breath,  or  voice,  into  tike 
mouth,  the  aoft  palate  being  raised  to 
prevent  its  escape  through  the  nose.  T 
18  formed  in  the  same  way,  except  that  it 
M  uttered  with  breath  merely  and  not 
with  voice.    As  a  numeral  D  represents 

Dab  {Pleuronecte$  Umanda),  a  fish  be- 
lonring  to  the  family  of  the 
Fleuronectide,  or  flat-fishes,  comprising 
also  the  soles,  tnrbots,  halibuts,  plaice 
pd  flounder,  the  last  two  being  included 
m  the  aame  genus  with  the  dab.  It  is  of 
a  Pi^e-brownish  color  spotted  with  whit* 
on  the  side  which  it  usually  keeps  upper- 
most, and  white  on  the  underside,  and 
baa  rougher  scale*  than  the  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  same  genus.  It  ispreferred 
to  the  flounder  for  the  taUe.  The  dab  ia 
plentiful  upon  sandy  coasts,  and  may  at 
once  be  recognized  by  the  roughnen  of  its 
jurface,  or  structure,  which  has  gained 
for  it  the  distinctiye  title  of  limanda.  or 
file-back— the  Latin  word  Kma  signifying 
a  ae.  Its  flMh  is  yery  nutritions,  ud 
is  said  to  be  in  best  condition  from  the 
end  of  January  to  ApriL  It  seldom  ez« 
ceeds  eight  inches  In  length,  though  swne 
are  stated  to  be  ten  incj^. 

Dabchiok    (dab'cWk).    See  Orehe. 


tions  its  eztnordiatry  ftotlUty  uimsl 
l)acca  was  at  one  time  celebrated  for  ite 
hand-wwen  muaUas,  which  art  stiU 
hardly  to  be  equaled  in  their  oomUna- 
tion  of  donUlity  and  ddicacy;  bat  this 
branch  of  indnstn  has  eonsidenibiy  de- 
wed. Pop.  10A7,M6,  MobamnSdwS 
being  in  a  decided  majority.— Dacca,  ite 
capiteU  is  about  ISO  miles  northeast  of 

S"*^..  ^*  **i?  •*■  ""»<*  «»««»yed 

with  the  decmss  of  ite  staple  trade  In  the 
celebrated  Dacca  muslin;  suburbs  which 
once  extended  northwards  for  15  miles 
are  now  bnried  In  dense  jungle.  Dacca. 
«f^€  iS?^"  yiolent  heats,  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  and  most  pleasant  sUtions 
in  Bengal.    Pop.  108,601. 

/^T/.j'"*".'*'"  *"b  of  the  family 
Cyprinid*.  and  resembling  the  roach,  but 
longer  and  thinner.     It  is  a  gregarioua 


""b'-'^^nuninf  in  shoals  and  inhabiting 
chiefly  deep,  dear  Ktreams  with  a  gen<^ 
c"'"nt.     It  seldom  exceeds  a  pound  in 

IHiOeio  (^•■*1«) .  *a^  A  u  s  t  r  a  1 1  a  n 
1  M  ^??".  of  kini^shers,  one 
species  of  which  is  the  '  Uughing  jackass.' 
so  called  on  account  of  Ite  harsh,  dis- 
cordant note. 


Da  CaDO   1^*  v^*  P°  •    Italian,    •  from 
.    "A^    the  head  of  beginning'),  in 
muBic,  an  expression  written  at  the  end  'naAliaV««4    <aAa^mt\     a^  n«w... 
of  a  movement  to  acquaint  the  performer  •WMniUlllltt   V?»-      "^  ''  ^'*  badger 

that  he  is  to  return  to  the  beginning,  and  —      '       ''' 

*nd  where  the  word  fine  is  placed. 

Dacca    ^.1"^'.^*)'      *■      commissioner's 
"    division  of  Hindustan  in  Ben- 

frL '^ii'JSw!"***  °'  *••«  ^"3^  o'  Bengal; 
•jea.  15,000  square  miles.  It  is  one 
o»  the  richest  districts  in  India,  and 
produces  such  quantities  of  rice  as  to  be 

tatersected    by    the    Ganges   aid    Brah    -*--"-- -*"*"-'^™*°  ^®*-   ^« 
vapootra— from  whose  periodical  inonda 
18—3 


BaOia  (d'l'>bl-a),  in  ancient  times,  a 
,  rrr^'?«*o°  "orth  of  the  Danube, 
inhabited  by  the  Dad  or  Get«,  after- 
wards  a  Roman  province.  It  was  con- 
quered  by  the  emperor  Trajan  in   101 

l'.?r.i.'*"*  1°.^*  ^»••  *»  tbe  reign  of 
Aurelian,  had  to  be  abandoned  by  the 
Koman  colonists. 


f^pL^i **  ?■»«".  "^  In  1672  he  wen^ 
to  Farls,  where  the  Duke  of  Moateosier 


Daooity 


Dagoba 


entraited  him  with  the  editing  of  the 
Latin  writer  Pompeiua  Festus  ad  utum 
Delpkmi  (see  Delphin  Clcusica).  In 
1083  he  married  Aune  Leffevre,  the 
daughter  of  his  former  teacher,  after- 
wards became  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
French  Academy,  published  many  editiuus 
and  translations  of  the  ancient  classics, 
and  died  in  1722. — His  wife,  Anne,  born 
in  1651,  published  an  edition  of  Calli- 
machus,  and  was  entrusted  with  several 
editions  of  the  classics  ad  ii^ttm  Delphini. 
Her  learned  works  were  not  interrupted 
by  her  marriage  in  1683.  Her  translation 
of  Homer  and  writings  on  Homeric  poetry 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Among  her  other  works  were  transla- 
tions of  Terence.  Plautus,  two  plays  of 
Aristophanes,  Anacreon  and  Sappho. 
She  died  in  1720. 

DdGoitv  (da-koi'ti).  originally  in  the 
A/nvwAvjr  criminal  code  of  India,  a 
robbery  committed  by  an  armed  band  or 
gang,  and  technically  under  the  present 
law  of  India  any  robbery  in  which  five 
or  more  persons  take  a  part.  The  term 
has  also  been  applied  more  widely. 
Dacrydimn  (da-jtnd'i-um)  a  genus 
,v«av<.j«uiuu    ^f  trees  of  the  pme   or 

yew  family. 

TlAnrvAmfl.  (da-kri-d'ma),     a     disease 

.l/abryuniH,  ^f  ji,^  lachrymal  duct  of 

the  eye,  by  which  the  tears  are  prevented 
from    passing    into    the    nose    and    con- 
sequently trickle  over  the  cheek. 
DftCtvl    (<la'^'til^'    in    versification,     a 
A/avifjA     j^jqj    consisting    of    one    long 

followed  by  two  short  syllables,  or.  in 
English,  one  accented  and  two  unaccented, 
as  happily. 

DftPtvloloe'V  (dac-til-ol'o-ji).  is  the 
A#ttl/tjrxuiugjr     art    of    comraunieatiug 

ideas  or  conversing  by  means  of  the 
fingers.  It  is  of  great  value  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb.     See  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Daddy-long-legs,  -  --?,/•  ^th^ 

crane-fly  {Tipila  oleraa'a).  See  Cranc- 
fly. 

Da.do  ^<l5'do>.  in  classical  architecture. 
A»auu  jjjg  middle  pnrt  of  a  pedestal, 
that  is  to  say,  the  solid  rectangular  pnrt 
between  the  plinth  and  the  cornice ;  also 
called  the  die.  In  the  interior  of  houses 
it  is  applied  to  a  skirting  of  wood  several 
feet  high  ronnd  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls,  or  an  imitation  of  this  by  paper  or 
painting. 

DsedalnS  fde'da-lu8>  a  mythical  Greek 
.vAtuiuus  sculptor,  tlio  ccene  of  most 
of  whose  labors  is  placed  In  Crete.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  three  generations  before 
the  Trojan  war.  He  is  credited  with 
building  the  famous  labyrinth  in  Crete, 
and   inventing    wings   for   flight,    which 


his  son  Icarus  foolishly  attempted  to  usu 
and  was  drowned  in  the  Icarian  Sea. 
TlaffAdil  (daf'o-dil),  the  popular  name 
O/anoou  ^^  ^  European  plant  which 
is  one  of  the  earliest  ornaments  of  our 
gardens,  being  a  favorite  object  of  culti- 
vation. Botanically  it  is  Narci8Bu»  paeudu- 
narcissus,  order  Amaryllidaceffi.  Many 
varieties  of  the  daffodil  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, differing  chiefly  in  bulk  and  in  thi* 
form  of  the  flower,  which  is  of  a  bright 
primrose-yellow  color.  There  are  other 
forms  of  the  name  in  local  or  partial  usi>. 
T)atf»Ar  (dag'er),  a  weapon  resembllDg 
86*'*  a  short  sword,  with  sharp- 
pointed  blade.  In  single  combat  it  was 
wielded  in  the  left  hand  and  used  to 
parry  the  adversary's  blow,  and  also  hi 
despatch  him  when  vanquished. 

Daghestan  T!^^^\^r^ 

casus,  stretching  along  the  west  side  of 
the  Caspian  Sea ;  area,  11,036  square 
miles.  Its  fertile  and  tolerably  cultivated 
valleys  produce  good  crops  of  grain,  and 
also  silk,  cotton,  flax,  tobacco,  etc.  The 
inhabitants,  almost  all  professed  Moham- 
medans, consist  chiefly  of  races  of 
Tartar  origin  and  of  Circassians.  Capital 
Derbend.  Pop.  605,100. 
Saero    (<Ja8'^).   a°   island   belonging  to 

o"    Russia,    to    the    8.    w.    of    th- 
entrance   of   the    Gulf   of   Finland,   with 
productive  fisheries.    The  inhabitants,  al- 
most all  Swedes,  number  about  14.000. 
I)a.?oba    ( d.'x-go'ba ) ,  in  Buddhist  coun- 

B*"'**  tries  and  those  which  at  ou' 
time  held  the  Buddhist  faith,  a  solid 
structure  erected  to  contnin  some  sacred 
relic  or  relics,  as  distinguished  from  the 
term  stupa  or  toi>e,  which  in  its  spctitic 


Ceylonese  Daeoba. 
opijHcation  is  usually  restricted  to  nionu- 
lUfnts  which  commemorate  some  evftit  or 
mark  some  spot  sacred  to  the  followers  uf 
Buddha.  Dagobas  are  built  of  bri*  k  "'" 
stone,  are  circular  in  form,  generally  wiih 
a  dome-shaped  top,   and   are  erectid  on 


SttgobertI 


Dahn 


natural  or  artificial  monnda,  whUe  the 
stone  or  brick  structure  itself  aometimes 
naes  to  an  immense  height.  These 
dagobas  have  always  been  held  in  the 
highest  veneraUon  by  the  Buddhists,  and 
a  common  mode  of  testifying  their  venera- 
tion is  to  walk  round  them,  reoeatinE 
prayers  the  while.  tr^  <■  "^ 

DaffObert  I    ( dag'o-b^rt ;     called     the 
..."  Great  on  account  of  his 

militery  successes).  King  of  the  Blanks, 
m  «28  succeeded  his  father,  Clothaire  II 
After_    a     successful,     magnificent,     but 

las"*"'"*    '""^°'   ^®   *^'*''^   ^^   Epinay    in 

Da&TOn    C^"'Sfon;     probaWy    from     the 

f  th  i.KM-*'?'"*''^  *"?•  *  ?«•»)'  tlie  god 
of  the  i'liilistiDes,  whose  image  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  been  in  the  form 
of  a  merman,  with  the  upper  part  human 
and  the  extremities,  from  the  waist  down- 
ards,  m  the  shape  of  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
DafUerre  Vl*'"^'*'')»    Loois    Jacques 

.  J?  .„  ^lANDfe.  was  bom  in  1789 
at  Corneilles.  dep.  Seine-et-Oise.  He  was 
a  scene-painter  at  Paris,  and  as  early  as 
1814  had  his  attention  directed  by 
Nic<!phore  Niepce  to  the  subject  of 
photographic  pictures  on  metal.  In  1829 
they  made  a  formal  agreement  to  work 
out  the  invention  together,  but  it  was  not 
till  after  Niepce's  death,  on  July  5,  18.'«. 
that  Daguerre  succeeded  in  perfecting  the 
process  since  called  daguerreotype.  (See 
article  following.)  The  new  process  ex- 
cited the  greatest  interest.  Daguerre  was 
made  an  ofllcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  an  annuity  of  6000  francs  was 
settled  on  him,  and  one  of  4000  on  the  son 
of  Niepce.     Daguerre  died  in  1851. 

Dagruerreotype  Process  ^^'f^K' 

the  original  photographic  process,  consist- 
mg  m  sensitizing  a  silver  plate  with  the 
vapor  of  iodine,  and  then  placing  it  in  a 
camera  obscura  previously  focused,  and 
afterwards  developing  the  picture  bv 
vapor  of  mertury.  It  is  then  fixed  bv 
immersion  in  thiosiilpliate  of  sodium. 
Atter  thorough  washing  and  drving  the 
pieture  is  cr.y.-rod  with   glass   to  prevent 

nL  k""'  ''"''^"*''  ?^-  T>nft"prreotype  has 
now  been  superseded  by  the  collodion  and 
other  processes,  hut  the  chemical  prin- 
fiple.is  the  same.  ' 

O'Ag^eSSeaU.     See  AgucDHcau. 

BaGTUDan   '.''  *"*^  "'•' " "  ^  <  «  town  of 

b  r»*"  Luzon,  IMiilippine  Islands. 
on  the  railroad  from  and  about  130  miles 
1  ^^V^'A  Manila.  It  was  one  of  the 
^trnnffholds  of  the  Philippine  insurgents, 
and  was  taken  from  them  in  November, 
low,  by  the  American  troops  after  a 
•Harp  skirmish.     Pop.   (1903)  20,3{S7. 


Dahabieh  ^^'^-^'^be/e).  a  bMt  lued 

,  on  tbe  Nile  for  conrejrance 

of  travelers.  It  varies  considerably  in 
Size ,  has  oue  or  two  masts,  with  a  very 
long  slanting  vard  on  each  mast  support- 
ing a  triangular  sail,  and  accommodates 
from  two  to  eight  passengers. 

Dahlgren,     ^°^?  ,ADOLr,    American 
J  I  I  •     •      ,  „J?^»"''    bora    in    Phila- 
1*'P'"?   >",  1809.     Died   1870.     On   his 
father  8  side  he  was  of  Swedish  descent. 
tiis  father  being  Swedish  consul  at  Phil- 
adelphia.   In  i§26  he  entered  the  navy  «s 
midshipman ;  in  1834  was  engaxed  on  the 
U.    S.   Coast   Survey.     In   1847  he   was 
iT^^^  u^  ,  **•*    ordnance    department, 
in  I8u0  he  invented  a  howitzer,  and  in 
«•«  «"me  year  the  high-powered  shell  gon 
which  bears  his  name.   TThia  gun,  a  cast- 
iron  smooth-bore  canncHi,  waa  so  cast  that 
the  tliickness  at  aU  points  would  vary  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  varying  force  be- 
tween breech  and  muzzle  of  the  powder 
discharged  at  the, breech.     DahM  w2 
also  instrumental  in  securing  the  adoption 
or  tlie  ll-inch  gun  for  the  navy.    For  dis- 
nngiushed  services  during  the  Civil  War 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral.     He  was  chief  of  the  ordnance 
buna u  at  the  time  of  his  death.    His  toil 
Ui.Ku-  Dahlgbew  (bom  1842 ;  died  1864)! 

*:^  f  "^. 'ost  his  life  in  a  raid  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  releasing  national 
pris<mer8  at  Libby  Prison  and  BeUe  Isle. 

Dahlia  tf^?i  ■?  <»"ed  after  the 
Swedish  botanist  Dahl).  « 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat 
order  ComppsitiB,  suborder  Corymbiferw, 
natives  of  fiexico.  By  cultivation  an  S- 
mense  number  of  varieties  has  been 
produc»>d,_all  deriving  their  oririn  from 
n.  covvinea  and  D.  variabilia.  The  flow- 
ers are  large  and  beautiful,  sporting  into 
enumerable  varieties.  It  does  not  stand 
m>8t.  and  has  to  be  taken  up  during 
the  winter.  • 

Dahlmann  ^''ai'man),  fbihdbioh 

•nSuh  ^  I,*  .Christoph,  a  distin- 
guished historian  of  Germany,  bom  in 
|'^?.-.d.ied   in   1800.     He   was  professor 

-L  ^'•"*-°*'''? /'i*'.  »'t^'^«"ls  at  Bonn, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate 
Of  iiboral  measures  in  politics.  Among 
his  principal  works  is  a  historv  of  the 
English  revolution. 

Dahn  (^*°).  Feux,  a 'German  histori. 
-«^  K«.„„J!1"'  ,^er°_«*  il^J^burg,  in  1834. 


and  became  law  professor  at  Wflrzhurg 
and  at  Kdnigsberg.  His  works  include 
The  Kniga  of  the  German*,  The  Migra- 
Uon  of  Aattotu,  Ancient  HUtory  of  the 
Uerma.ito  and  Romanic  Peopk»,  works  on 


IMMflMf 


Dairy 


wlOi  «a  arM  of  aboot  58,000  iq.  miles 
•ad  «  eout  line  of  70  mllea.  It  lies 
between  German  l\>f  eland  on  the  w.  and 
British  possessions  on  the  b.  and  extends 
to  the  Niger  Rirer  on  the  v.  The  Daho- 
mans  are  all  pagans  and  the  former  king 
was  an  absolute  tyrant,  whose  army  was 
partly  made  up  of  Amasons,  while  whole- 
sale human  sacrifices  formed  part  of  the 
state  ceremonies.  The  last  king,  whose 
eapiUl  was  Abomey,  was  deposed  by  the 
French  in  1900,  and  the  country  is  now 
under  French  rule. 

1Wimi»1  (dl-me-er),  a  town  of  Spain. 
■"*™"*^  New  Castile,  province  of 
Cindad  Real,  and  20  mUes  a.  n.  B.  o!  the 
town  of  Ciudad  Real,  on  left  bank  of  the 
i^uer.  The  manufactures  are  linen  and 
woolen  fabrics,  eta  Pop.  11,825. 
naimiAa  (dl'mi-Oi),  a  class  of  feudal 
"■'*"''"*'•  lords  formerly  existing  in 
Japan,  but  now  deprived  of  their 
priyilegea  and  Jurisdictimi.  By  decree  of 
August,  1871,  the  daimios  were  made 
olBdal  governors  on  a  salarv  for  the  state 
in  the  districts  which  they  had  previously 
held  as  feudal  rulers.       ^  ,_ 

DAiren  (dl'ren),  or  Tjobkit,  a  dty 
*'*"*'•■  and  seaport  of  Manchuria, 
situa>d  on  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  and 
on  the  Ta-lien-wan  Bay  in  the  TeUpw 
Sea,  26  miles  n.  of  Port  Arthur.  This 
dty,  <Hriginally  named  Dalny,  was  built 
by  order  of  the  Csar  of  Russia,  for  a 
commercial  seaport,  on  the  concession 
leased  from  China  in  1896,  and  was 
thrown  open  as  a  port,  free  to  uie  com- 
merce of  all  nations  December  1,  1901. 
It  was  divided  into  administrative,  whole- 
sale, retail  and  residential  sections,  the 
principal  oiBdal  buildings  being  erected 
and  the  streets  laid  out  before  opening. 
A  fine  town,  with  har^-nme  buildings  and 
all  modem  fanprovs'  ^^  soon  sprang  up. 
The  harbor,  one  oi  est  and  deepest 

of  tibe  Padfl&  free  of  ice  the  year  round, 
was  provided  with  breakwaters,  great 
stone  piers  and  large  docks,  induding  two 
dry  docks.  The  town  formed  one  of  the 
eastern  termini  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  and  was  provided  with  elevators, 
gas  and  electric  Uj^ting,  etc  The^*^ 
was  occupied  by  Japanese  troops  in  11 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  and  re- 
tained by  Japan  after  the  war.  They  re- 
named it  Dairen,  and  it  is  now  a  place  of 
mudi  commercial  importance.  Pop.  about 
60,000. 

Dalrv  (di'ri),  the  department  of  a 
*'■**  J  farm  which  is  concerned  with 
til*  praduetio;i  of  milk.    After  determin- 
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ing  on  the  farm,  whidi  should  be  carefully 
diosen  for  location,  fertility,  abundant 
water  sup^,  etc.,  the  selection  of  the 

cows  for  the 
dairy  herd  is 
the  considera- 
tion next  in  im- 
portance. The 
breeds  mainly 
selected  in  tbe 
United  Statea 
for  their  milk 
and     butter-fat 

?iroducing  qual- 
tiea  are  the 
Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, Holstein, 
Ayrshire  and 
shorthorn.  Tbe 
heaviest  milk 
yielders,  as  a 
general  rule, 
are  the  Holstein.  but  their  milk  is  lower 
in  percentage  of  butter-fat  than  that  of 
the  other  breeds  mentioned. 

The  cow  stable  should  be  planned  so 
that  the  work  of  caring  for  the  herd  can 
be  conducted  with  all  possible  econumy 
of  time  and  labor.  Overhead  mechanical 
devices  should  be  installed  where  prac- 
ticable, to  facilitate  handling  and  dis- 
tributing the  fodder  and  the  removal  of 
the  manure.  Sanitary  prindples  of  con- 
struction in  the  building  shomd  be  given 
careful  attention.  An  abundance  of  light 
and  air  is  a  primal  requisite.  The  floor 
should  be  of  concrete,  both  by  reason  of 
ita  durability  and  the  ease  and  thorouch- 
ness  with  which  it  can  be  cleaned. 

The  milk  should  be  produced  and  han- 
dled under  conditions  of  the  utmost  clean- 
liness. The  stables  should  be  kept  tbor 
oughly  dean,  and  the  milk,  after  beinf 
drawn  from  the  cow,  should  at  once  be 
taken  from  the  stable  in  which  the  milk- 
ing is  done  to  a  separate  room  or  building 
where  it  should  be  strained  and  cooled. 
Various  devices  for  cooling  uad  aeratuf 
milk  have  been  invented.  One  of  tb< 
most  commonly  used  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration. 

lulch  cows  should  receive  a  daily 
grooming  similar  to  that  given  horsey 
and  the  udders  should  be  brushed  and 
wiped  off  just  before  milking.  If  the 
miUdng  is  done  by  hand,  the  milker  should 
take  pains  to  be  clean  about  bis  per^n, 
should  wash  bis  hands  and  wear  dean 
outer  garmenta  which  should  not  be  won 
at  any  other  task  than  milking,  and  wbei 
not  in  use  should  be  hung  in  a  dean  place- 
Milking  should  be  done  with  dry  hone 
"Wet"  milking  is  an  extremely  unclewW 
practice.  In  large  operations  the  electrt 
milking  machine  is  extensively  employw 
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A  victnrc  of  one  form  of  it  and  of  flia  Ttalai  Ta...  (da-li    Is'ma)       a*. 

namr  Is  uiown  on  the  opposite  page.    Tlie  — .   — 
miUdnff  machine  Is  a  practical  milktr, 
voriunc  by  air  pressure  through  a  polsa- 


tor,  dTing  an  upward  squeeze  to  the  teat 
The  four  quarters  of  the  cow's  udder  are 
emptied  simultaneously,  the  suction  and 
PTMTOre  on  the  teat  being  applied  about 
nfty-five  times  a  mmute.  With  this  ao- 
pantus  one  man  can  milk  from  fifty  to 
sixty  cows  in  two  hours. 
Dais    ^*'i?^'  *  platform  or  raised  flooi' 

ji  I  u  n  *°t  "PP*J"  ^"^  o'  «"»  ancient 
dining-hall.  where  the  high  table  stood; 
aim  a  seat  with  a  high  wainscot  back, 
and  sometimes  with  a  canopy,  for  those 
who  sat  at  the  high  table,  the  word  is 
uso  sometimes  applied  to  the  high  table 
itself. 

B&iBV  ^^A''P>.  ^"  name  of  a  plant 
"J  which  is  very  familiar,  and  a 
great  faronte  (BeHis  perennM).  In  the 
i^^f,°*,'^7'^y  it  was  the  emblem  of 
fidelity  in  love.  Its  name  is  literally 
oays  eye;  because  it  opens  and  closes 
its  flower  with  the  dayUght.  It  has 
i**9  naturalised  m  parts  of  New  Eng- 
hmd.  The  common  daisy  of  the  United 
BUtes,  the  big  or  ox-eye  daisy,  also 
an  introduced  plant,  is  properly  an  aster. 

DIk,  S*^^  f^»'')'  ^  the  East  Indies, 
.'  the  post;  a  relay  of  men,  as  for 
carrying  letters,  despatches,  etc.,  or 
^^f?*^"*,  *"  palanquins.  The  route  is 
diyided  into  stages,  and  each  bearer,  or 

S?f  f  AJfi\  "^"?"  *'°'y  for  »  "ingle 
Wage.  A  ddk-bungalow  is  a  house  at  ttie 
end  of  a  stage  designed  for  those  who 
journey  by  palanquin. 
Dakar  (^*-kMr'),  a  fort,  naval  station 
and  seaport  in  the  French  West- 

settlement  and  since  1904  the  seat  of  aov- 
ermnent.    Pop.  (1910)  24,800. 

Baker-hen  (^a'ker-hen).  a  name 
«™  „,-fc-  sometimes    given    to    the 

ssir£md;. '"''*""'  *  "«^ «'  *»>« 

Dakoity    (da-koi'U).    SeeOacoitu. 

Dakota  Formation,  *  foup  of 

,  _  .     ^,  ^  '    rocks     belong- 

ing to  the  cretaceous  strata  and  outcrop- 
ping along  the  western  border  of  the  great 
plains  from  Texas  to  Alberta.  West  of 
5«!i  5'*''^  Mountains  the  Dakota  rocks 
include  workable  strata  of  coal  or  lignite. 
?«in*.5I?*'  ??'*i^\o'  *he  Rocky  Moun- 
rrlfi^"  "*•  ?*''°**  «»*»  upon  Lower 
rtrSr^  Bometimes     Jurassic, 

Ihijkota  Indians     (^.a-^d'ta).     see 


_  ijamottm, 

Dalbeattie  <J^:>^'ti)'  »•  *«^  i^ 

iA,.u^  Kirkcudbrightdiir*,  Scot- 
land,  with  large  granite-polishinf  works, 
paper-mills,  concrete  works,  etc.,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  granite  quarries    Pop. 

Dalbenria  y»n>*f'«i«).  *  genus  of 

T  ,,  r.  fine, tropical  forest  trees 
and  climbing  shrubs,  nat  order  Lego- 
minosae,  some  species  of  which  yield  excel- 
lent timber.  D.  latifoUa  (the  blackwood. 
or  East  Indian  rosewood)  is  a  maipiifieent 
tree,  furnishing  one  of  the  most  TaloaUa 
furniture  woods.  D.  Siuoo  gives  a  hard, 
durable  wood,  called  lissoo,  much  em- 
ploved  in  India  for  railway-sleepers,  house 
<>nd  shipbuilding,  etc. 
Dale.  BiCHABD,  an  American  naval 
^^lL°^'^'  ^"^  at^ Norfolk,  VirginU, 
in  ITSa  He  was  first  officer  Onder 
^^"801  Jones  on  the  Bon  Homme  Richard, 
nelped  materially  towards  tne  victory, 
and  was  the  first  man  to  board  the 
tSerapia  when  captured.  He  was  after- 
wards put  in  command  of  an  American 
squadron,  the  Pretident  being  his  flag- 
ship.    Died  in  1826.  •      »   •»» 

Dalecarlia  l"l,\!;*-''*^'"-»>i  'S  ^^ 

_„.  ABNE,  a  tract  in  Sweden. 

The  name,  meaning  '  valley-land,'  is  kept 
alive  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  by 
the  noble  struggles  which  the  Dalecar- 
lians,  its  inhabitants,  made  to  estaUish 
and  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
country. 

DaleamO  <dal-?*r'n6),  Gbokb,  born 
n^gaxuv  ^j  Iberdeen  about  1027, 
look  up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  where  he 
taught  a  private  grammar  school  for 
about  ttiirty  years,  and  where  he  died  in 
1d87.  He  was  a  man  of  great  originality 
and  acquirement,  and  has  left  behind  him 
two  remarkable  works,  Bignwrum,  an 
essay  on  a  universal  or  philosophical 
language,  and  /)tdaa'TaIocopa«<,  or  th» 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Man'a  Tutor. 
DalhoUSie  yal-hS'ai,  Jamm  Ai  -w 
„  Broww    Rausat,    -        a 

?o^?f'  AND, FIRST  Mabquib  OF,  bo  in 
1812,  a  British  statesman,  was  educated 
at  Harrow  and  at  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
-^/i^/ov^"'"*  the  offices  of  vice-president 
(1843)  and  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  (1844),  he  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  India  (1847).  In  this  post  he 
showed  high  administrative  talent,  estab- 
lishing railway  lines,  telegraphs,  irrigation 
works,  etc.,  on  a  vast  scale.  He  greatly 
extended  the  British  empire  in  India,  an- 
nexing the  Punjab,  Oude.  Berar,  and 
other  native  states,  as  well  as  Pegu  in 
Burmah.  In  1849  he  was  made  a 
marquis,  and  obtained  the  thanka  of  betb 
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Houses  of  Parliament  He  outstayed  hia 
term  of  oBce  to  give  the  g OTernment  the 
aid  of  bis  experience  in  the  annexation  of 
Oude;  and  when  he  returned  to  Europe 
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Marquis  of  Dslhouaie. 

in  1856  it  was  with  a  constitution  so  com- 
pletely sbatterud  that  he  was  never  able 
to  appear  again  in  public  life,  aud  died  ou 
l>ecember  19,  1860.  As  be  left  no  direct 
male  issue,  his  marquisate  expired  with 
liim. 

TIaII  William  Healt,  naturalist,  bora 
xrau)  ^j.  Bogton,  Massachusetts,  in  1845. 
ill*  IxH-anie  a  pupil  of  Professor  Agassiz, 
WHS  in  Alaska  with  a  telegraphic  expedi- 
tion 18(K>-68:  on  the  Coast  Survey  in 
Alaska  1871-84 ;  palieontologlst  on  the 
Geological  Survey  1884-98;  since  1880  a 
•  urator  of  tlic  National  Museum.  He  is 
a  member  of  tlie  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  His  works  imrlude  Alaska  and 
itn  lieHOurvii.  Congt  Pilot  of  Alaska, 
Tribes  of  the  Kjtti  me  \orthwest,  Contri' 
butions  '0  North  A„ierican  Ethnology, 
<'tc. 

Tkolloo  (darns).  GEOKtiE  Mifflin, 
•*"*"**  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1792, 
t»m  of  Alexander  James  Dallas,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  President  Madison 
and  founder  of  the  second  United  States 
Rank.  Becoming  prominent  in  the 
T»emocratic  party,  be  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  in  1831,  was  made 
'(inister  to  Russia  in  1837,  and  elected 
ice-President,  under  President  Polk,  in 
1844.  He  was  Minister  to  England  1856- 
61.  He  died  in  1864. 
llallaa  county  seat  of  Dallas  Co.,  lo- 
Ji/duuB,  ^^^^  jj^  Central  aud  North 
T.'xas.  on  the  Trinity  River,  the  largest 
iitaniifa<turing    ami    jolibing   H»v   f>»    tha 


Boutbwect;  Mnred  by  nint  rallroadt  and 
five  intemrban  line*.  It  la  the  center  of 
a  rich  cotton,  com,  wheat,  alfalfa  and 
fruit  diatrict.  The  leading  naanufactores 
are  cotton_gin  machinery,  saddlery  and 
harness.  Besides  a  fine  public  school 
system,  there  are  numerous  privat*- 
schools  and  colleges.    Pop.  1314278. 

Dallas-Ccmo  Canal,  r^eaiS  of 

work  at  Big  Eddy,  Oregon,  April  28, 1915. 
The  canal  opens  the  Columbia  River  to 
steam  traflBc  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
Priest  Rapids,  Oregon,  a  distance  of  450 
miles,  and  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  475  miles 
up  the  Snake  River,  a  tributary  of  th<! 
Columbia.  The  canal  cost  $4,850,000  and 
was  constructed  by  the  federal  goveru- 
meut. 

Dalles  (dalz),  the  name  given  to 
*******  various  rapids  and  cataracts 
in  North  America.  The  Great  Dalles  of 
the  Columbia  are  about  200  miles  from 
its  mouth,  where  the  river  is  compressed 
by  lofty  basaltic  rocks  into  a  roaring 
torrent  about  58  yards  in  width ;  the 
Dalles  of  the  St.  Louis  are  a  series  of 
cataracts  near  Duluth.  Minnesota. 
Tlalmaiia  (dal-mushi-u)  formerly  a 
l^aimaiia  province  of  AuMtria-lInu- 
gary,  the  most  southern  portion  of  tlio 
Austrian  dominions.  It  ccmsists  of  a 
long,  narrow,  triangular  tract  of  monii- 
tainous  country  and  a  number  of  large 
islands  along  the  northeast  coast  of  tli*' 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  bounded  N.  by  Croatia, 
and  N.  E.  by  Bosnia  and  Herzegoviuu. 
In  breadth  it  is  very  limited,  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  miles  in  any  part;  its  wholo 
area  is  4940  English  square  miles.  Th(> 
inland  parts  of  Dalmatia  are  diversified 
by  undulatory  ground,  hills,  and  high 
mountains;  but  though  there  are  some 
rich  and  beautiful  valleys,  the  "ouutry 
on  the  whole  must  be  considered  pot>r 
and  unproductive.  The  Narenta,  tbe 
Zerinagna,  the  Kerka  and  the  Cettina 
are  the  principal  rivers,  all  with  short 
courses.  On  some  of  these  the  scenery 
is  singularly  wild  and  picturesque.  The 
interior  is  occupied  by  a  much-neglected 
population,  aud  agriculture  is  in  a  very 
backward  state.  Timber  is  scarce,  and 
tbe  country  does  not  produce  sufficient 
grain  for  its  own  wants.  Apples,  peani, 
peaches,  apricots,  oranges,  pomegranates, 
etc.,  are  among  the  fruits;  the  wines 
are  strong,  sweet  and  full  bodied.  Co 
the  coast  fish,  especially  the  tunny  and 
the  sardine,  abound.  The  trade  of  the 
country  is  mostly  confined  to  the  cn.ist 
towns,  where  the  population  is  mainly 
of  Italian  extraction.  Chief  of  these  are 
Zara  (the  capital),  Sebenico,  Cattaro, 
Spalato   and   Ragasa.     Among   the  nu- 
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merous  islanda  ■prinkled  alone  tfae  coast 
many  are  valnable  for  their  productioDs. 
■uch  as  Umber,  wine,  oil,  cheese,  houey, 
salt  and  asphalt  The  population  is 
dirided  between  the  Italiana  of  the  coast 
towns  and  the  peasants  of  the  interior. 
S  ovenian  Slays  Hpeaklnjc  a  flinlect  of  the 
Hlavonic.  The  majority  are  Roman 
(  athoUes.  It  onnip  under  AiiHtrfnn  rule 
•  iXii-.  'ol'owinjj  the  defeat  of  Austria 
in  1918  In  the  European  war  (q,  v.)  Dal- 
jnatia  was  removed  trom  Austrian  control 
by  the  treaty  of  1010.    Pop.  r>4.'i.fi66. 

Dalmatian  Dogr,  "  variety  of  dog 

^     ,  -  ,       o'    r  n  1 1  e  d    also    the 

Danish,  spotted,  or  coaoli-dog.  See  Voach- 
dog. 

Dalmatic  ^<J«'niit'ik),  or  Dalmat- 
_  lOA,  an  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ment worn  by  the 
deacon  at  mass,  so 
called  hecntise  it  was 
nn  imitation  of  Dal- 
matian costume.  It 
is  worn  also  by 
bishops  under  the 
chasuble.  It  is  a 
long  rol)e  with  large, 
full  sleeves  with 
black  or  red  longi- 
tudinal stripes  and 
partially  u  n  c  losed 
sides.  A  similar 
robe  was  worn  by 
kings  and  emperors 
at  high  solemnities, 
and  continues  still  to 
be  worn  by  the  sov- 
ereigns   of    England 

Dalmstica,    Cathe-  on  such  occasions, 
dral  of  Chartrcs  DfllTIV         See  Z)oi- 

Uwelfth  century).       A»»***J''      ye„^ 

Dalriada  (tJal'ri-a-da),  the  ancient 
name  of  a  territory  in 
Antrim,  called  after  Carbry  Itiada,  one 
of  its  chiefs.  In  the  sixth  century  a  band 
(if  Irish  from  this  quarter  settled  in 
Argyleshire  under  Fergus  MacEro,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots  of 
Hairiada.  After  being  almost  extin- 
eiiislied,  the  Dnldriadic  line  revived  in  the 
nintli  cpntury  with  Kenneth  Macalpine, 
«uU.  vicizing  the  IMctish  throne,  gave  kings 
to  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
DalrV  ^•l«'-ri'K  a  town  of  Scotland, 
^  county  of  Ayr,  on  the  Qarnock. 
1!'  miles  s.  w.  of  Glasgow,  with  iron- 
works and  woolen  and  worsted  mills. 
1  op.  5316. 

Dalrvmnle  (dai-rim'pi>.  sts  davip. 

A'ttiiympie  Loj^  Hm\^B.  a  Scottish 
lawyer,  antiquary  and  historian,  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1726.  He  studied  at  Eton 
and  Utrecht.  In  1748  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  in  1766  was  made  a  Judge 


of  the  Court  of  Session.  Hi*  pablica- 
tlona  were  nutnerons,  but  consist  prin- 
cipally of  new  editions  and  translations. 
Of  his  original  production  the  Annala 
of  Bcotlani  from  Malcolm  Canmore  to 
the  Accc»»ion  of  the  Hou$e  of  Stutrt, 
is  the  moHt  imp<irtant.  lie  died  in 
3  70  J. 

Dalrvmnle   'T-^mes,    first    viscount 

AraAAjriupic,  ^jjj.p  ^  Scottish  lawyer 
and  statesman,  was  born  in  1619.  In 
the  English  Civil  war  he  sided  with  the 
Parliament,  but  afterwards  joined  the 
royalists:  was  made  a  knight  on  the 
Restoration,  and  in  1671  president  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  In  1682  he  fell  out 
of  favor  with  the  king,  and  retiring 
to  Holland  became  an  adherent  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who,  after  the  revolu- 
tion, raised  him  to  the  peerage.  He  died 
in  1696.  The  connection  of  his  son.  the 
Master  of  Stair,  with  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe  brought  some  odium  upon  him 
in  his  last  years.  He  wrote :  The  In- 
atitutea  of  the  Latc»  of  Urotland  (wlii<'h 
is  still  a  standard  authority).  Miidim- 
tion  of  the  Divine  Pcrfectiona  and  An 
Apology  for  his  Own  Conduct. 
Dalrvmnle  John,  tirst  Earl  of 
T^^t,J  ^  1  Stair,  born  in  1»M8:  diini 
in  1«07;  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an  able 
Scottish  lawyer  and  statesman.  It  was 
through  him  that  the  massacre  of  Glen- 
coe was  perpetuated  in  1(;!»2.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  vis<>onnt  in  1605, 
and  in  1703  was  created  earl.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  union  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. 

Dal  Se&rnO  ^''<'n'y<">;  Italian),  often 
»""  contracted  into  D.S., 
means  'from  the  sign.'  In  music  this 
expression  denotes  that  the  singer  or 
player  shall  recommence  at  the  place 
where  the  sign  .S  is  put. 
Dalton  <dal-ton>.  John,  an  English 
chemist  and  natural  philoso 
pher,  Iwrn  in  1766.  After  teaching  for 
twelve  years  at  Kendal,  in  1793  his  rep- 
utation as  a  mathematician  won  for  him 
the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  New 
College,  Manchester.  Here  he  continued 
to  reside  (though  the  college  was  removed 
in  1709),  publishing  from  year  to  year 
valuable  es8a.vs  and  papers  on  scientific 
subjects,  while  he  also  lectured  in  Lon- 
don, and  visited  Paris.  In  1808  he  an- 
nounced in  his  Neto  System  of  Chemical 
Philosophy  his  atomic  theory  of  chemical 
action,  the  discovery  of  which  spread  his 
fame  over  Europe.  Various  academic 
and  other  honors  were  tiestowed  upon 
him.  and  in  1833  he  received  a  pension  of 
£150,  afterwards  increased  to  1300.  Ha 
died  in  1844. 


Salton-in-Farneii 


DamMoeniu 


Dilton-in-Piinieii,  f  ^^^  «'„»^. 

cooaty  of  LuiCHter.  In  ita  ricinity  am 
extMMtrt  Ironworks,  and  ttie  rolu  of 
th«  mafnlileent  Cistercian  abbe/  of  Fur* 
newTPop.   (IMl)   10,766. 

Daltoniun,  SS&.Thlc^.i""^ 
Dalton'i  Law.  aee  oa$. 

HaIv  (d&'li),  AuavsTiiT,  dramatiit 
'^**/  bom  at  Plymouth,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1888:  died  in  1899.  He  became 
a  very  ■ucccnful  theatrical  manaaer, 
and  eatebli^ed  Daly's  Theater,  New 
York,  in  1879.  He  served  as  a  dramatic 
critic,  adapted  French  and  Oerman  plays, 
and  wrote  Under  the  Oaeligkt,  Divorce, 
Pique,  etc. 

Tlalir  Charles  Francis,  jurist,  born 
*'^Jf»  at  New  York  in  1816;  died  in 
1899.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1837,  became  judge  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1844,  and  was 
its  chief  justice  for  27  years.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Qeonaphical 
Society  from  its  origin  in  1864,  and 
wrote  on  the  history  of  map  making 
and  physical  geography,  etc. 
Duliriill  or  Dalzkll  (dft-el'), Thomas, 
••'«"/"*»  m  Scottish  soldier,  born  about 
1699.  He  was  taken  prisoner  fighting 
on  the  royalist  side  at  Worcester,  and 
afterwards  escaped  to  Russia,  where  he 
was  ma«le  a  general.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land at  the  restoration,  he  was  madfe 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scot- 
land, and  made  himself  notorious  for  his 
ferocity  against  the  Covenanters.  He 
died  in  1^6. 

Ttoni  a  bank  or  construction  of  stone, 
ATOTua)  ejfti,^  or  wood  across  a  stream 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  back  the  cur- 
rent to  give  it  increased  head,  for  holding 
back  supplies  of  water,  for  flooding  lands, 
or  for  rendering  the  stream  above  the 
dam  navigable  by  increased  depth.  Its 
material  and  construction  will  depend  on 
ito  dtnatlon  and  the  amount  of  pressure 
it  has  to  bear.  For  streams  which  are 
broad  and  deep  strong  materials  are  re- 
quired, usually  stone  masonry  bound  in 
hydraulic  cement  and  a  strong  frame- 
work of  timber.  The  common  forms  of 
a  dam  are  either  a  straight  line  crossing 
the  stream  transversely,  one  or  two 
Btrai^t  lines  traversing  it  diagonally,  or 
an  arc  with  Ite  convex  side  towards  the 
current  The  breaking  of  a  dam,  thus 
letting  loose  its  volume  of  held  back 
water,  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  serious 
loss  of  life  and  property,  as  in  eevenl 
recent  cases  in  the  United  States.  See 
Embankment  and  Retervoir. 


Damage-feaiant  \??.-??-%S"ii: 

jury ;  trespassing,  as  cattle ;  applied  to  a 
stranger's  beaste  foond  in  another  per- 
son's ground,  and  there  doing  damage. 

Danuurei  <«**«?'»-i")»   *»  ]**•   Pf: 

*'"*""»''"  cuniary  compensation  paid 
to  a  person  for  loss  or  injury  sustained 
by  him  through  the  fault  of  another. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  act  should 
have  been  a  fraudulent  one;  it  is  enougti 
that  it  be  illegal,  unwarrantable,  or 
malicious.  If,  however,  a  person  hasi 
suffered  a  loss  through  fraud  or  delict  uo 
the  part  of  another,  that  person  has  aot 
only  a  claim  to  ordinary  damages,  but 
may  also  claim  remote  or  consequential 
damages,  and  may  estimate  the  amount 
of  the  loss  he  has  sustained  not  at  its 
real  value,  but  at  the  imaginary  value 
which  he  himself  may  put  upon  it,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  modification  of  a 
judge  or  a  jury.  In  other  cases  the  dam 
ages  cover  only  the  loss  sustained  esti 
mated  at  ita  real  value,  together  with  the 
expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  damages. 

Daman.  See  Hvra». 

T\amar*  (da-mftn'),  a  seaport  of 
Oianwu  ^indmtan,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  100  miles  north 
from  Bombay.  It  belongs  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  conquered  it  in  1631,  and 
made  it  a  permanent  settlement  in  1558. 
It  formerly  had  a  large  trade,  but  this 
has  much  declined.  The  settlement,  which 
is  governed  under  Goa.  has  an  area  uf 
148  sq.  miles ;  pop.  64,248. 

Damanhoor    <4't?"'°:*''*'"'V  ?  l°r 

.»a.u«<uu<.wvx  ^f  Egypt,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Behera,  38  miles  x.  s.  e.  of 
Alexandria.  It  has  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  wool.  Pop.  38,752. 
T)aTnar  (dB-mSr*),  or  Dehar'.  a  town 
A/auuu  ^f  Yemen.  Arabia,  120  miles 
north  by  west  of  Aden.  Pop.  about  20,000. 
Damar.    See  Dammar. 

Damaraland  [^.  *  "'  ''■'■  *;'  *  °  ^  V ,' 

A^nuukA  «.«•«««  German  protectorate  in 
South  Africa,  extendina  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Oape  Frio  to  Waltiscb 
Bay,  and  inland  to  20°  s.  long.  Area 
about  100,000  sq.  miles,  including  a  large 
amount  of  barren  lands. 

Damar  Kesin  Sl"^'!;.,  ^^^  ^<""' 

mar  Kenn, 

Damascening  ^^-'-£^5?;  «- 
Damaacenn*  ^^^TS-l^'f^iiimaS 

afterwards  called  also  John  Chrv»orrhoa$ 
('golden  stream'),  was  bom  at  Da- 
mascus about  676  A.D. ;  died  about  700. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  first  syatem 


BimtMiif 

^  Ohristiui  theology  ia  the  Baiten 
CBoreh,  or  the  fooader  of  Kientifle 
dwtBuitlc^  aad  hie  expoeWon  of  ttS 
orflwdpz  faith  enjoyed  in  the  Greek 
Chnrch  a  great  repatation. 

DtmaiOni^^^'"?"'^*'")'  <^  celebrated 
rTrr  ci^i,  formerly  capital,  prea- 
ent  chief  town  of  Syria,  oupnoeed  to  be  the 
22?,*.  •°?l«>t  city  in  the  world.  It  ia  beau- 
afully  aitaated  on  a  plain  which  ia  covered 

f**?u**JS°*°"."<*.j2'**>»"*"  *nd  watered 
tar  the  Barrada.  The  appearance  of  the 
city,  aa  it  first  open*  on  the  view,  has 
been  Rapturously     spoken     of     by     all 


BftBIAlk 


Portant  and  badnt  streats  la  '  Straight 
Street,'  mentioned^  in  OMUMctioB  with 
the  conversion  of  the  Apoada  PftoL  Ott- 
2f?^  *■»"  important  anpodam  of 
trade  in  European  manafaetnraa ;  it  ia 
alao  a  place  of  oonaiderable  naaofaetur- 
i°f  industry  in  sUk,  damaaka.  cottoo  and 

8addles,  fine  cabinet-work  and  dfannt 
jewelry  are  well  made:  but  the  inanu- 
lacture  of  the  famous  Damaacns  bladea 

Sh^°'*u  "*■*■;,  ^°*  <»'  *•»•  »»«•?  Moslem 
cities,  it  continues  to  be  the  moat 
thoroughly  oriental  in  all  its  featnrea  of 


trarelers;  but  the  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  in  parts  dilapidated,  and, 
except  in  the  wealthy  Moslem  quarter, 
the  houses  are  low,  with  flat-arched  doors 
and  accumulations  of  filth  before  the 
sntrance.  Within,  however,  there  is  often 
a  singular  contrast,  in  courts  paved  with 
marble  and  ornamented  with  trees  and 
spouting  fountains,  the  rooms  adorned 
with  arabesques  and  filled  with  splendid 
furniture.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are 
the  Great  Mosque  and  the  Citadel.  The 
Dflzaars  are  a  notable  feature  of  Da- 
mascns.  They  are  simply  streets  or 
?„^  ^VJ^v*°  '^th  high  woodwork  and 
""^  ^th  shops,  stalls,  caf^s.  etc.     In 

Or».f™ir£*  °L*^^.  basaars  stands  the 
«reat  Khan,  it  and  thirty  inferior  khans 
wing  used  as  exchanges  or  marketplaces 
t>y  the  merchants.    One  of  the  moat  im- 


any  city  in  existence.  Of  its  origin  noth- 
ing certain  IS  known:  but  it  is  of  great 
antiquity,  being  mentioned  as  a  place  ap- 
parently of  importance  in  Gen.  xiv,  15. 
From  1516  till  1018  it  was  in  the  hands 
oi*  the  Turks.  The  British  took  the  city, 
October  1,  1918,  near  the  close  of  the 
European  war  (q.  v.)<    Pop.  900,000. 

Damascns-steel,  ■.5f°*  »'  "teei 

■r>  .    .     'originally  made  in 

DamascuE  and  the  East,  greatly  valued 
in  the  making  of  swords  for  its  hardness 
of  edge  and  flexibility.  It  is  a  laminated 
metal  of  pure  Iron  and  steel  of  peculiar 
quality,  carbon  being  preaent  in  excesM  of 
ordinary  proportions,  produced  by  careful 
beating,  laborious  foi^ng,  doubling  and 
twisting. 

Damaflk  (^»n>'«»k),  the  name  given 
.vMiuMA  ^^  textile  fabrica  of  rarioua 


Bamaikeening 


DunoolM 


owterUls,  onwmeoted  with  raiMd  fifurM 
of  flowtn,  Undacapes.  and  otbar  forma, 
being  tb«  ricbeat  apvciea  of  ornamental 
weavinc,  tapestry  excepted.  Damaak  ia 
very  commonly  made  in  linen  for  table 
napery.  .     ..     v 

iiamaBKeeuuiK  lj,e  ornamentinc  of 
iron  and  steel  with  dealgna  produced  by 
iulayiDK  or  incrusting  with  anotber  metal, 
as  gold,  silver,  etc.,  by  etcbing,  and  the 
like. 

SamaSUS  (dam'a-sus),  the  name  of 
.i/HUUWUB  g  j^jjg  Y)otn  about  80B. 
reigned  3UU-a84.  lie  was  a  friend  of 
Ht.  JeromG,  whom  be  led  to  undertake  the 
improved  Latin  reraion  of  the  Bible 
known  aH  the  Vulgate. 
Dftmlinnl  (dam-bttl').  a  village  of 
XiamOOOi   \^.^j.,„n^  70  mlles  northeast 

of  Coloiulxi,  at  which  is  a  rock  containing 
a  number  of  cavi>8,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Buddha  hewn  out  of 
the  rock. 

Dames    of    the    Bevolution, 

an  American  society  founded  in  1806,  its 
laembersbip  being  confined  to  women  of 
direct  descent  from  an  ancestor  who  as- 
sisted in  establishing  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war. 

TlomA'a-vinlftf  The  Rocket,  the 
Uame  S-VlOiCl,    popular   names   of 

Hespcrit    matroniilig,    nat.    order    Bnta- 

siacee,   stem    single,    erect.   3   to   4   feet   

high,  leaves  lanceolate,  flowers  purple,  DoTnTnAr  B^sin  *  8um  or  resin  of 
oftei  double,  is  a  fine  garden  perennial,  ■"a™»r  ACSUl,  g^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
said  to  Ltt  native  about  l^ake  Huron. 


XV  waa  getting  into  hia  aarriif*  to  rttarn 
from  VeraaillM  to  Trianon,  h«  was 
subbed  by  Damlena  in  tiM  right  aide. 
The  wound  was  of  •  trifling  nature,  and 
Damiena,  who  made  no  attempt  to  escapo, 
declared  he  never  intended  to  kill  tho 
king.  Damiena  waa  condemned  and  torn 
in  qaartera  by  horses  March  28,  1757,  on 
the  Place  de  Gr«ve  at  Paria. 
T)ami*ffa  (da-mi-«fa),  a  town  of 
lianueiW  ^-ypt,  on  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple branches  of  the  Nile,  about  6  milen 
from  its  mouth.  It  contains  some  fine 
mosquea,  bazaars  and  marble  baths. 
Alexandria  has  long  diverted  the  great 
stream  of  commerce  from  Damietta,  but 
the  latter  has  still  a  conaiderable  trade 
with  the  interior  in  fish  and  rice.  The 
ancient  town  of  Damietta  atood  about  H 
miles  nearer  the  sea.  Pop.  (1907)  29,354. 
DftTnTnur  (dam'ar;  or  Dax'maba) 
Jiammar  ^.i^e.  a  genua  of  trees  of 
the  nat.  order  Conifero,  distinguished 
by  their  large,  lanceolated,  leathery  leaves, 
and  by  their  seeds  having  a  wing  on 
one  side  instead  of  proceeding  from  tlie 
end.  The  Dammdra  orientalia  is  a  lofty 
tree  of  the  East  India  Archipelago,  at- 
taining on  some  of  the  Molucca  Islaudf* 
a  height  of  from   80  to   100   feet      It 

fields  one  variety  of  dammar  resin.  The 
Lauri  pine,  or  Dammira  auatrSlit,  found 
in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand.  \n 
a  magnificent  tree,  rising  to  a  height  of 
160  to  160  feet,  and  yielding  kauri  gum. 
See  ITaHri. 


TlomiPTi  (da-m«-an),  Fatheb,  a  Cath- 
Arnuiicu  ^jjjp  missionary,  born  in  Bel- 
gium in  1840.  Admitted  to  holy  orders 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  his  life  was  one 
of  the  noblest  self-sacrifice.  He  sought 
the  leper  settlement  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  1874  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  among  these  unfortunates  as 

Ehysician  and  helper.  Leprosy  attacked 
im  in  1885,  hut  he  worked  on  devotedly 
till  his  death  iu  1880. 
Domiimfl  (d4-m§-aD).  Robert  Fban- 
xmiuxcuB  ^.jjjg  notorious  for  his  at- 
tempt to  assasfiinate  I-ouis  XV,  was  the 
son  of  a  p«M>r  faruH-r,  and  born  in  1715 
in  the  villaKe  of  Tieulloy,  His  somber 
and  obstinate  (liBpositinn  early  obtained 
him  the  name  of  Kobrrt-lc-Dialle.  After 
enlisting  as  a  soldier  he  became  a  house- 
servant  in  various  establiabments  in 
Paris,  and,  having  robbed  one  of  his 
masters,  he  bad  to  save  himself  by  flight. 
After  8' tending  some  months  in  different 
cities,  in  1756  he  returned  to  Paris  with 
a  mind  whieh  seems  to  have  lieconie  dis- 
ordered.    On  January  5,  1757,  as  Louis 


duced  by  different  trees.  The  East 
Indian  or  cat'a-eye  resin  is  got  from  the 
Dammira  orientiflia,  a  tree  of  the  East 
Indian  Islands  (see  above),  and  Is  used 
for  making  varnishes  for  coach-builders, 
painters,  etc.  In  its  native  localities  it 
IS  burned  as  incense,  and  is  also  used 
for  caulking  ships.  00!  dammar  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sal  tree  of  India  (Shorfa 
robuata),  rock  dammar  by  Hopda  odor/ita 
and  other  species  of  trees;  both  yield 
good  varnishes.  Black  dammar  is  an* 
other  Indian  species. 

Dammooda  l^f-^^Si'  p^^^jg-  °| 

Bengal,  which  enters  the  Hooghly  near 
its  month :  length,  350  miles. 
Damocles  (*»am'o-klez>.  a  native  of 
Mw<uvv*v»  Syracuse,  and  one  of  thp 
eourtiers  and  flatterers  of  the  t.vrant 
Dionyains  the  Elder.  One  day  he  was 
extolling  the  grandeur  and  happiness  of 
IMonysius,  whereupon  the  latter  invitH 
him  to  a  magnificent  banquet,  where  he 
Would  be  regaled  with  regal  fare  and 
regal  honors.  In  the  midst  of  th« 
entertainment,    however,   Damocles   hair 


B*moii  and  Pytliiai 


Dtna 


WMd   to  look   npwtrds,   and   perodrtd 
with  diamc7^a  aaked  aword  ■utpcnded 

thM  taufht  to  form  a  better  eattmata  of 
royal  honor*.  «•««•  w» 

Dtmon  aud  Pythias  [^f^^  ^'' 

illiutrious  SyracnMni,  cplebrated  aa  mod* 
Ha  of  conataot  friendahip.  I'ythias  had 
b<^n  onjuatly  condHmned  to  death  by 
IMonyaius  the  Younger,  tyrant  of  Sicily ; 
but,  having  to  leave  Syracuse  to  arrange 
Ilia  affaira,  bia  friend  Damon  was  taken 
aa  a  pledge  that  Pythias  should  return 
on  the  day  tixed.  Pythias,  however, 
beUic  unexpectedly  detained,  had  great 
difflcalty  In  reaching  Syracuae  in  time  to 
ave  Damon  being  executed  in  his  place ; 
"™  -IMonyaiua  was  so  affected  by  thia 
proof  of  their  friendship  that  he  pardoned 
rythiaa. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias,  a  fraternal 
order  eatablished  in  the  United  States, 
haa  thia  pleasant  incident  for  its  basis. 
It*  frowth  haa  been  remarkably  rapid, 
and  lodges  are  in  existence  in  every 
•tate    or  the    Union,      See    Knights    of 

IHunpier  ^'"sM"«''> ,  w  i  l  l  i  a  m,  an 

ifl«o^  n  English  navigator,  born  in 
1052.  He  was  descended  from  a  good 
iBmily  in  Sumernetshire ;  but  losing  his 
father  when  young,  he  was  sent  to  sea, 
and  soon  diatiuguiHhed  himself  as  an  able 
mariner.  After  serving  in  the  Dutch 
war,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  as  a  log- 
wood-cutter, in  a  band  of  privateers  on 
the  Peruvian  coaata,  in  a  Virginian  ex- 
pedition against  the  Spanish  settlements 
in  the  South  Seas,  and  other  enterprises 
of  a  aimilar  nature,  he  returned  home  in 
1601.  In  1607  be  publiahed  Foyo^fl 
KwtnA  ike  World,  which  became  very 
popular,  and  next  year  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  a  royal  sloop-of-war.  fitted 
out  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
Australian  seas.  The  vessel,  on  the  home 
voyage  (1700),  foundered  off  the  isle  of 
Ascension,  and  Dampier  returned  to  ESng- 
land.  In  1707  he  accompanied  Captain 
vV  codes  Rogers  around  the  world.  He 
uiod  in  1715. 

BaniDS  noxious  exhalations  issuing 
"  '  from  the  en  rth,  and  deleterious 
or  fatal  to  animal  life.  Damps  exist  in 
wells  which  continue  long  covered  and  not 
iHed,  and  in  mines  and  coal-pits;  and 
sometimes  they  issue  from  the  old  lavas 
of  volcanoes.  These  damps  are  distin- 
guished by  miners  under  the  names  of 
rAoA;c-dafflp,  consisting  chiefly  of  cartwnic 
acid  gas,  which  instantly  suffocates ;  and 
nre-dnmp.  consisting  chiefly  of  light  car- 
baretted  hydrogen,  so  called  from  its  ten- 
dency to  explode. 


--.Ti^  (MM-  ),  u  AflMriean 
moaieal  director,  son  of  taopold  DamnMch 
i9'»'|..bpm  at  Breslau,  Prussia.  He 
•sUMUhed  the  People's  Choral  Union, 
g«y  *ortt,  1892 ;  was  director  of  Oratorio 
gpoety  and  Symphony  Cooeerta  fur 
Yoang  Peopli..  I(fe8-1012 :  director  of  In- 
stitute of  Musical  Art  from  190(J. 

DamrOSOh.  ^w>«*i-«»  (1832-86),  an 
'  American  musician,  con- 
ductor anil  opmpoaer, ,  born  at  Posen. 
Prussia.  In  1871  he  became  cmidnetor 
of  the  Arlon  Swiety.  New  Yoi*.  In  ISTH 
?S-2r«?°"<^  '*>«'  Oratorio  Societjr,  and  In 
1878  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York. 
In  1884  he  was  director  of  the  Uctro- 

Slitan  Opera  House,  New  Y'ork. 

-  _,  ,     '    American  musician,  eon- 

«»«*<>«■  "no  composer,  son  of  former,  bom 
at  Brealau,  Prussia.  .  In  1885  he  succeedei] 
J  »"«'  ■■  conductor  of  the  Oratorio 
Mid  Sympbonjr  Societies.  He  reorgnniseti 
the  Symphony  Society  in  1903  and  made 
it  one  of  the  modt  famous  orchestras  in 
America.  He  wrote  two  operas.  The 
NeorM  Letter  and  Ot-ano,  and  a  number 
of  songs. 

Damson  (•'a™'**^'  *  variety  of  the 
"common  .ilum  U'runi$a 
domcittifa).  The  fruit  is  rather  small 
and  oval,  and  its  numerous  snbvarietii>a 
are  of  different  colors;  bla«k.  bluish, 
dark  purple,  yellow,  etc.  The  damson 
(corruption  of  Damascene),  as  its  mime 
imparts,  is  from  Damascus. 
Dan  ^Hebrew,  meaning  'judgment'), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  by  his 
concubine  Bilhah.  At  the  time  of  the 
exodus  the  Danites  numbered  62,700 
adult  males,  being  then  the  second  tribe 
in  point  of  numbers.  Samson  was  a 
member  of  this  tribe. 

Dana  (•J»'°a).  Chables  Anderson. 
„  „  editor,  was  born  in  Hinsdale, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1819.  After  associa- 
tion with  the  New  York  Tribune  for  14 
years  as  one  of  the  proprietors  and  man- 
aging editor,  in  1863  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  After  1868 
he  was  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  journalist 
his  personality  was  identified  with  his 
newspaper.  He  died  in  1897. 
Dana.  I^k^ncis,  statesman,  bom  at 
tTAo  ^  5".™''i"i^«^'  Maraachusetts,  in 
1743;  died  in  1811.  He  became  an  able 
lawyer,  joined  the  '  Sons  of  Liberty,'  and 
was  active  fn  the  measures  leading  to  tht; 
Revolution.  He  was  a  prominent  leader 
in  State  and  national  councils  during  th»' 
^■^li  ""^^  5*1*  *o  Rassia  as  minister  in 
1781,  was  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maasachuaettt  in  1785,  and  was  chosen 


Baia 


BtadtlioQ 


a  MMBbtr  of  tb*  ooaitltBtlo!  '1 

ol  ITtT,  but  lU  hMltb  prvroiMd  Us  a»rr- 

'■'"'>">  utaralbrt,  bora  In  1818,  tiid 
■Iter  1806  a  proftwor  at  Yal«  QoOn^ 
Hli  wrltlagi  ladnd*  Bwittm  of  Mimtnl- 
•ff,  Mmnum  e/  Mimnutti,  Conl  lUtfa 
•  •««  ItlmUk,  Mmmifl  of  Otolopp,  Ttmt- 
h«ok  •/  Qfoloaif,  and  many  rcporta  and 
paptn.  fiSdM  in  189B. 
nkna^  BiOBABo  Ubmbt,  an  American 
•"•■■t  writ*/,  born  in  1787.  at  Cam- 
bridft  in  Maaaacbowtta ;  educated  at 
Uanrard ;  publlsbed  aeTeral  coliectlona  of 
poena  and  two  noveia.  He  died  in  1879. 
— ^Hia  aon  RiOHAto  Henbt  (bora  in 
1815;  died  in  188!!)  waa  the  author  of 
tb*  well-known  worit  Two  Yeart  before 
tk0  Mmti,  tbe  reiult  of  bia  own  ezperi- 
•acta  durinf  a  voyage  recommended  to 
bin  on  account  of  bia  nealth. 
Tlaiiaii  (dan'i-«),  in  Greelt  mytbology. 
«yM»N«  daugbter  of  Acriaiua,  king  of 
Argoa.  Sbe  waa  abut  up  by  ber  fatber 
la  a  braaaa  tower,  but  Zeua,  inflamed 
witb  paaaion  for  ber,  transformed  bim- 
aelf  into  a  golden  abower.  and  deacended 
tbrougb  tbe  aperturea  of  tbe  roof  into 
her  embracee.  Bet  adrift  on  tbe  wayea 
by  ber  fatber,  abe  reached  aafely  one  of 
tb*  Oydadea,  where  ber  child,  Peraeua, 
waa  brought  up. 

Danaidei  ^•■J?5''-*;>'r^*''*  "^^ 

■'^    ™  daughters    of    Danaua,    a 

myUidOfiGal  character  who,  in  peril  from 
bis  broOier,  tbe  King  of  Lybia,  fled  to 
Argoa,  where  be  waa  choaen  king.  Tbe 
fifty  wma  of  Agyptua,  the  Lybian 
kluL  followed  bim  and  under  pretenae 
of  mendabip,  aougbt  the  bands  of  bia 
daugbtera  in  marriage.  Danaus  con* 
aented,  but  gave  each  of  bis  daughters  a 
dagger,  bidung  them  to  murder  their 
huabanda  on  the  bridal  night  in  revenfe 
for  bia  treatment  by  ^gyptus.  All  did 
ao  except  one,  Hypermnestra,  who  al« 
lowed  Lynceus,  her  husband,  to  escape. 
Tbe  poeta  tell  us  tfaat  in  the  underworld 
tbe  Danaides,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
Crimea,  were  compelled  forever  to  pour 
water  into  a  vessel  full  of  boles. 
Danlmrv  (dan'ber-i),  a  city,  one  of 
*"*  *"»"/  the  capitals  of  Fairfield  Co., 
Connecticut,  66  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  New 
York.  It  baa  many  large  hat  factories, 
also  manufactures  of  plated  ware,  boxes, 
underwear  and  machine  shops,  etc.  Pop. 
23,802. 

Danbwy  Hatters'  Case,  *^?^""«?« 

tfw  hiatory  of  capital  and  labor.  After 
alcren  yeara  litigation  it  came  to  an  end 
•a  January  5,  1915,  when  tbe  United 
Btataa  Supmme  Court  unanimoualjr  af« 


imad  tb*  d*ciat<m  of  tb*  lowar  ecnrts, 
awardlBf  to  D.  E.  Lo«w*  and  Co.,  of  Dan 
bviy.  Cona*ctlcut,  $380480  daniaf**  (ur 
a  aatloB-wid*  bo/cott  dedarad  by  the 
AoMrican  Federation  of  Labor  aaataat  tb* 
plalatiff  for  refuaal  to  unioaia*  ala  abopw. 

Danby   (<>*n'w).  &^c«.  -p**"*"' 

v»Mwj  born  near  Waxford,  Englaml. 
1798.  H*  eatabliabad  bia  raputation  in 
1828  by  bia  Suntt  at  Bom  after  •  Biorm : 
and  in  1825,  by  bia  Delivrry  of  ItrMl  out 
of  Effppt,  obtained  tbe  honor  of  beiuf 
admitted  aa  an  aaaociate  of  tbe  Academy. 
Among  bia  aubsequent  picturea  the  moxt 
celebrated  are  tbe  Opening  of  the  Bixth 
Beol,  exhibited  in  1«& ;  tbe  Age  of  Qoii, 
in  1831 ;  The  Enchanted  I$tan4—8unirt. 
in  1»41;  The  Conteet  of  the  Lpre  and 
Pipe  in  the  Vale  of  Tempo,  in  1842 ;  and 
tbe  Painter's  Uolidav,  in  1844.  Danbyo 
excellence  luy  in  bia  delineations  of 
acenery,  and  tbe  poetic  halo  with  which 
be  contrived  to  invest  them.  He  died  io 
1801. 

Dance  of  Death.  ^  ^*«**'  ^""^ 
Dandnar  ll^ffl/  j^«™£lf*«/?h'' 

V  rhythmical  movement  of  the 
limba  generally  adjuated  to  tbe  meaHurc 
of  a  tune.  In  ancient  timen  it  was  gen- 
erally  un  expreasion  of  religious,  patriotic, 
or  military  feeling,  aa  in  tbe  case  of  the 
dance  of  David  before  the  ark,  tbe  chorie 
dances,  or  tbe  Pyrrhic  dance  of  tbe 
Greeks.  Tbe  Romans,  however,  like  the 
orientals,  had  tbeir  dancing  done  by  hired 
alaves.  This  solemn  character  of  the 
dance  has  declined  witb  tbe  progress  of 
refinement  and  civilization,  and  it  is  now 
nothing  more  than  an  elegant  social 
amusement  and  an  agreeable  spectacle  at 
public  entertainments. 

DanoinfiT  Disease.  ■•*  epidemic  ner»- 

,v»uv«uQ  ««xB«a,B«,  ^yg  disorder  ap- 
parently allied  to  hysteria  and  chorea, 
occasionally  prevalent  in  Germany  and 
Italy  during  tbe  middle  ages.  In  1734. 
during  tbe  celebration  of  the  festival  of 
St.  John  at  Alx-la-Cbapelle,  the  streeU 
became  crowded  with  men  and  women  of 
all  ranks  and  ages,  who  commenced  daue- 
ing  in  a  wild  and  frantic  manner  till 
they  dropped  down  witb  fatigue.  The 
mania  spread  to  Cologne,  Metz  and 
Strasburg,  and  gave  riae  to  much  impoa- 
ture,  profligacy  and  disorder.  At  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
epidemic  began  to  decline,  and  is  only 
known  now  as  a  nervous  affection  in  in- 
dividual cases. 

Dandelicn  (dan-de-iron,  Leontodon 
A/ouucuLU  Taramicum^,  a  plant  be- 
longing to  tbe  nat  order  Composite, 
indigenous  to  Europe,  but  now  also  cooh 
mon   in   America.     The   leavea  are  all 


2teUU«  IMuMnt  Tenitr       "^ 


BiBid] 


ndinl*  ud  niBdaat*  or  JMiad  on  tb« 
MrgiB.  .Ffom  till.  clrcuiMtSKlittrhiSi 
dartrad   In   rrtach   name  ^m7  dm  ^. 

mUow  tad  bava  ou  Urn  briffat-yellow 

2"T*'i'.»i  •  toP«rinf.  milky,  iiiStai 
root  wblcb  act.  a>  an  aperieDt  aWtonte 
*wl  ia  Bncfa  Mtaetnad  in  affection.  rftC 

•Jjd  of  tbe  plant  i.  furoUbwl  Wltb  a 
rfdl'byX'wlnd.  *'  ^•""•'^'t«»  '"  "«* 

Buidie  Dinmont  Terrier,  •  ^ 

the   Border   farmer   of   that    mune  who 

*H9.  ThI.  breed  i.  known  by  It.  .bort 
leg^  wiry  and  abundant  balr'  and  Urga 
!!!!;«  **T./*'''  courageou.  when  fully 
jrown.  It  fa  uanally  either  of  a  Ilabt- 
brown  or  a  blufab-»ray  color,  termed  re- 

KT'  Talieti.*  ***"■*■' ^'  ""^  tbT'PeT 

Band  lo,  •*",'»«»^    ;•»«  of  vnpice 

mad*  dote  In  1343.    He  carried  on  k  war 

and  greaUy  extended  Venetian  commerce 

i^..^P*'*«'  *    *'»<Jl«"f   connection    with 
fcCTPt.     He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Venice, 


•I  J  altimatdy  Mrta,  for  amy  Uda  o( 
'*<>d» .  «BoaDt   auch   aa   baloogad    to   tbe 

t^A*^  ?•  I*««Wi  prlacaa  on  every 
hide  of  land  owned  by  tLa  Anfio-SaxonI 

^V*^  ancient  oauie  of  a  atrip 
of  tarritonr  eztendini  along  tba  aaat 
i»"«o'  Entfand   froS.  the  Thaiaa  to 

»hrvf.2?*'     '*'■  ■•"•  1*   retained  till 
the  Norman  oonqueat.  ita  Inbabitauta  be- 
Df  governed  by  a^modllication  of  Daabdl 
law  and  not  by  Engliab  law. 

iHuiewerk  "JjJ'St''"^  9*r-  'pwiof 

„i  t  V  WO"   ;     Danfab      i>«aNe< 

i?»l?J?*  ^i^  "^  «'  »"  •<>»«'  thickneaa 
"l««<"nt  ^V  the  aouthera  frontierof 
Scbieawlg  for  nearly  10  milea.  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Baltic.     It  waa  con 

u";^'b°?  ^'"'j^J.V^yj..  ^"1.-"  cap 


•oon  after  deatroyed. 

Daniel  (!!»»'y«'>»  *•»*  prophet,  a  con 

#^r!  ^w^ljowfy  o'  Eaekfel,  waa  ^n 
of  a  dtotinf uiAed  Hebrew  family.  In  bta 
youth,  aa  e06.  he  waa  carried  captiv* 
to  Babylon,  and  educated  in  the  Kb?. 
loniab    court    fbr    tbe    aervice    of    KIm 


Nebuchadnaaaar.  Thrown  into  a  llii? 
den  for  conacientloualy  refuaing  to  obey 

propheta.'  The  book  of  tbe  Old  %ta. 
ment  whlcb  bear,  hla  nime  ii  dwffid 
\fl3,  •   W"to'  '^■'  "nd  *   prophetic  part 

nniif  Al'l?°t  *••*  oppr  -Mlon  of  the  Jews 
under  Antlochu..  about  170  B.C.  It  it 
partly  in  Chaldee 


"*•■•:  .  "' ,7  ""*  "  turunicie  oi  Venice, 
riom  it.  commencement  to  1342.  which 

urdfeS'liMci"  *'"~'°'»''  -«° 

Dandolo  W*«»'do-lo),  Enkico.  Doge  of 
«  1  *,.Y.*°*<^»  ''*■  fhoaen  to  that 
ifce  in  1192,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
t!«''*y:'«'}r-  On  the  formation  of  the 
fourth  Cruaade  Dandolo  induced  the 
•enate  to  join  in  it,  and  by  it.  ^Ip  re! 
covered  the  revolted  town  of  Zara  c^odl 
o M^hJ?!"'*!*''.' ■  next  atormed.  the  blind 

the    V«nJ«'°°  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
tlie    Venetians     added     much     to     their 

Jol"  "n^i-oftK^'J^J**  '««'/'  Conatanti" 
nople  in  1205,  at  the  age  of  nlnety-nevcD. 

DaneOroe.  Pannebboo    (dlnVbrog). 

h.„  .  .r    ii**"™"'^     **''«     cloth     or 

in  TSia'^'.  *■»*'  *"  »»ave  been  instituted 

Oanegelt,  pAWMm>   (dUn'geld ;  that 
ri,»».  t.r*        '"•  'Dane  tax'),  in  Bng- 

mS^h"S2"  '«"•  "»«ntainng  force,  to 

nppDBe  the  Danes,  or  to  fnrnlah  tribute  to  -"~"««^  t*^.zzi  v  -.-»- 

procure  peace.     It  waa  at  flr.t'on?25££  born  atloffiS^fii^ 


Daniel,  Samuix.  an  Pnglbh  hfatorian 
fii..i.  —      *°*'  P****'  contemporary  with 


~->.<7.t/^.^,  naB..oru]ni(Ki£.  Under  the 
patronage  of  the  Pembrokefamily  he  reT 
celved  aeveral  court  appointments  but '^ 
;-°"»o°iy»''*dintheTountrremp?o  d 
]°.  Wt«™jy    pursuits.      His    great    po.  3 

written  tuK®'  ^o»"*^o»i  /.o«ca,*er,  fa 
dlMlf?  nT'lL'""*'^  rhetorical  grace  and 
nSiij^  t^t!^\  "*  wrote  also  eplatles. 

DanielL  Jo53.FwaraicK.   a   dia- 

L  .   .   tnginabed  ESnallah  nhvaiciat 

born   at   London   i.    •""Sii^  ^"j^   jJl 


Duiiell'i  Battery 


Daniels 


commenced  the  Quarterly.  Joumot  0/ 
fiotCNoe  and  Art  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Brtode.  Ic  1820  he  puhliabed  aa  aooonat 
of  a  new  hygrometer  wblifh  he  bad  In* 
vtQted.  Soon  afterwards  hia  valoahle 
woriu,  Meteorological  Eatayt  and  the 
caaay  on  Artificial  Climate,  appeared.  In 
1831  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  in  King's  College,  London,  and 
made  farther  important  discoveries,  chief 
among  which  is  his  apparatus  for  main* 


rod  immersed  in  a  solntion  of  dilate  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  sine  sulphate  solution,  and 
•eparated  by  a  porous  pot  of  unglased 
earthenware  from  a  copper  plate  dipping 
into  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  The 
chemical  reaction  consists  practically  in 
the  replacement  of  copper  by  zinc  in  the 
fiolution.  Though  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the 
Daniell  cejl  is  only  1.08  volts,  it  is  more 
constant  than  that  of  any  other  cell  in 
common  use. 


''Sj-.^ 


fjr-S!  .jj  .jK 


T    U    A     I* 


T    1    C 


Mrp  Showinc  the  Virjrin  Mand*  Cfnrmprly  n\i\U\\  W""-<t    ImlioHV 


taining  a  powerful  and  continuous  cur- 
rent  of  electricity  in  galvanic  batteries 
(see  following  article).  For  these  dis- 
coveries he  received  successively  the  three 
medals  in  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  was  made  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in 
1843,  and  died  in  1845. 

DanieU's Battery,  ^.^^l.'f. 

F.  Daniell  in  1836.  In  its  present  fona 
it  is  a  two-fluid  cell  in  which  depolariza- 
tion is  effected  by' electro-chemical -means: 
ne  esseotlal  parts  of  the  cell  are -a  tine 


TloTiiplft  JosBPHTTS,  American  editor 
XiameiS,  ^^^  public  official.  He  was 
bom  in  Washington,  N.  C,  in  18G2.  and 
received  an  academic  education.  At  thi 
kge  of  18  he  engaged  in  newspaper  work. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Demo,  ratic 
National  Executive  Committee  from  ^o^tD 
Carolina  for  many  years,  and  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
which  carried  on  the  campaign  f"?  tf 
nomination  and  election  of  President  an  ii- 
son,  in  whose  cabinet  he  became  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 


Banish  West  Indies 


Dante/ 


Danish  West  Indies,  the  former 


West  Indies,  now  part  of"  the"outlviM 
possessions  of  the  tnited  Stated  wSch 
purchased  them  in  1917  for  sSoooofm 
*hU  country  had  mure'th^  S^'u^t 
to  acquire  them,  and  at  one  time  could 
have  done  so  for  $5,000,000.    What  rives 

S^fVoT*?'"*'^''?'  '°^'-ea«ed  value  is  the 
fact  that  they  he  oa  one  of  the  chief 

P«°T.«™»'n''''''?^  between  Europe  and  the 

harbor,  that  of  Charlotte  Amalie.  The 
fear  was  entertained  that  Germany  or 
some  other  European  power  might  jrain 
possession  of  these  islands,  a  possibility 
likely  to  prove  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
tnited  States. 

n  '^^^f%   islands    are    known    as    Santa 

sniff  ^?"i°*^*V'"?^^>'  S'^i^t  Thomas,  and 
bamt  John,   their  total  area  being  138 

«l«"1o'"cl?*  «°.''„their  combined  popula- 
tion rfJ,(86,  chiefly  divided  between  the 
lirst  two  njimod.  These  people  are  mostly 
De^roes  ami  the  product  of  the  island 
mainly  sugar-cane  and  rum.  Tobawo 
2.o^  *^^"""  are  also  grown.  These  islands 
were  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  hav.- 
been  sjicwsaiv.-ly  hcM  by  Holland,  Eng- 
land, Spam,  trance  and  Denmark,  their 

Rtff„a'^"'^'''P  ^'i"«  t^'it  »f  tlie  United 
Mates.     Their  value,   as  stated,   lies  in 

the  port  of  Charlotte  Amalie,  which  is  a 
coaling  and  cable  station  and  has  facili- 
ties for  ship  repairing.     In  the  hands  of 
ths  Umted  States  it  is  likely  to  develoo 
into  a  port  of  active  business.     See  Saint 
Thomas  and  Charlotte  Amalie. 
DaniteS    (^an'Itz),  a  former  secret  Bo- 
,         .,.,       ciety  of  the  Mormon  Church 
10.   militant  action  against  its  enemies. 
It   was   organized    by   Joseph    Smith   at 
Kirtland.  Ohio,  in  IfCiG,  by  a  'covenant' 
to  avenge  any  further  expulsion  of  the 
Miswiuri  Mormons  by  mobs.     The  name 
luially  diosen  by  tlie   society  was  Sons 
or  Dan,  turned  by  outsiders  into  Danites. 
It  is  usually  charged  with  all  the  deeds 
of  blood  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Mormons, 
JDcludinp   the   Mountain    Meadows   mas* 
sacre.     The  Mormons  have  denied   that 
the  society  had  any  existence,  or  if  it  had 
tnat  it  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
wonnon  Church  or  was  countenanced  bv 
n-      J  he   name   was   also   given    by    the 
IJouglas    Democrats    to    the    Buchanan 
J'omocrats  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  sena- 
torial campaign  in  IlUnois,  1858.  as  an 
insinuation    that   they   were   Buchanan's 
^".s  m  upholding  the  Utah  rebeUion. 
■Dankali,    ?'   Pana'kii    (the    former 
Um>.  »i^     \   is  the  Arabic  singular,  the 
latter  tbe  plural),  the  common  name  ofa 


2^^f  "Ir"^":  tribes  that  inhabit  Africa, 
fSSJ  si-  ^^J^^»^   between  it  and   tte 

rJLf^  K  '^J:  *".°'  the  Mohammedan 
religion.    Number  about  70.000. 

Dannecker  Cdan'ek-er),  JoHAirir 
««..i..*  1.  .  "MNMCH,  a  German 
sculptor,  bom  in  1758;  died  in  1841.    S 

^,iti."i*°t.**  .^i'^  Karlschule  hrdWii- 
guished    himself:    was   appointed    wurt 

T?te'v*°*^  ^'«**«d  PariTl^Rom" 
In  1«90  he  returned  to  WUrtemberg,  and 
became  professor  of  the  fine  arts  at 
Stuttgart.  His  best  works  are  his  stot^e 
Jijj  Christ  and  his  Ariadne  Seated  on  a 

Dannemora  (da-ne-mO'ra),  a  villaice 
«,».«  o^  .,  ^^  *  '^•'e  of  the  same 
name,  24  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Upsala.  in 
^^V"'  9ei«t'™ted  for  its  iron-mines,  the 
second  richest  in  Sweden,  which  have 
been  worked  uninterruptedly  for  upwards 
of  three  centuriea  r       >» 

D'Annunzio     <^Sn-nun'dzS-S),    Ga- 

novelist,  dr„matist?n%d?er'?&.'^/' 
born  at  Francavilla.  Among  hLT  best- 
known  plays  are  La  Citta  AIorta,La 
Owconda,  and  Fnir.ccaca  da  Rimini'  His 
novels  include  /;  Fhoco,  and  other  Ko- 
»ia»ioc»  of  the  Pomr7,a«a<c.  He  playiYl  a 
hero's  part  in  the  European  war.  Amon§ 
his  spectacular  exploits  as  an  a  v  ator  wm 

te  ^^'"^•*'* ^''*"?"'' ^tl> leaflo  sbiddlS 
the  people  rise  against  their  military  mas- 
ters. f)issatisfied  with  the  peace  t^rSis 
he  collected  an  army  and  c^upied  ?hl 
disputed  territory  of  t-iume  inlOlO/ 

Dan  Kiver.  iV^"*'L"«'"^  i°  "»« Blue 

-vi,  n  X  T-  ^'."'^"^  Mountains,  in  Pat- 
rick Co'inty,  Virginia,  and  flowing  south- 
east into  Morth  Carolina.  It  rombines 
vkita  the  htauuton  River  in  southern 
•  i*c^'*  *."  ^'*,™  the  Roanoke  River.  It 
„k..!v^q'2''*:*'  l""*f  and  drains  an  area  of 
about  3«00  square  miles.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  light  boats  and  furnishes 
extensive  water  power. 
Dante,  Aughieri  (din'ta  A-l«.g6-ft'r«) , 
♦I.  1  **    .contraction     of     Durante) 

v?.L^*'''^'^''l  ""^  ^^^^'"'^  P^^ts-  ■'^as  born  in 
-  f.yi"?®  S^;'"'  ^^'^  """J  of  May.  1265.  of 
fl  family  bel -ndng  to  the  lower  nobility. 

S.finHVi^'*';'^  ''^®  "°4  education  little  to 
definitelv  known.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  in  various  seats  of  learning,  and 
t  18  certain  that  either  at  this  time  or 
in  the  course  of  his  wandering  life  he 
ttade  ^Jimself  master  of  all  the  knowl- 
edge o.  his  time.  He  seems  to  have  been 
ouite  a  boy,  no  more  than  nine  years  <rf 

«f^  ^^T'.u^^*'^*^  ?^^  Bt-atfic;  Porti- 
nari,  and  the  love  she  awakened  in  him 
has  been  described  in  that  record  of 
his  earl^  years,  the  Vita  Nuova,  ar  well 
•B  in  his  later  great  work,  the  Mvhta 


i)aBte 


Dante 


CommtH*,  in  temu  wUdi  make  it  liard 
to  ilittiifri'***'  tlie  real  penonalltj  of 
Beatrieenrom  aome  ideal  power  of  beauty 
and  Tlrtne  of  wliich  she  la  to  Dante  the 
■ymlioL  Their  actual  lives  at  leaat  went 
far  enough  apart,  Beatrice  marryini  a 
noble  Florentine,  Simone  Bardi,  in  1287, 
and  dyina  three  years  afterward! ;  while 
the  year  following  Dante  married  Gemma 
dei  I)onati,  by  whom  he  had  four  chil- 
dren.     At    this   time   the   Guelfic   party 


'Dante, 
in  Florence  became  divided  into  the  rival 
factions  of  Bianchi  and  Neri  (Whites 
and  Blacks),  the  latter  being  an  extreme 
papal  party,  while  the  former  leaned 
towards  reconciliation  with  the  Ghibel- 
lines.  Dante's  sympathies  were  with  the 
Bianchi,  and  being  a  prior  of  the  trades 
and  a  leading  citizen  in  Florence  he  went 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  influence  the 
pope  on  behalf  of  the  Bianchi.  The 
rival  faction  of  the  Neri,  however,  had 
Kot  the  upper  hand  in  the  city,  and  in 
the  usual  fashion  of  the  time  were  burn- 
ing the  houses  of  their  rivals  and  slaying 
them  in  the  open  street.  In  Dante's 
absence  his  enemies  obtained  a  decree  of 
banishment  against  him,  coupled  with  a 
heavy  fine,  a  sentence  which  was  soon 
followed  by  another  condemning  him  to 
be  burned  alive  for  malversation  and 
peculation.  From  this  time  the  poet  be- 
came, and  to  the  end  of  his  life  remained, 
an  exile;  and  his  history,  first  lost  by 
the  indifference  of  contemporaries  and 
then    hallowed    by    the    legends   of   later 

fenerations,  becomes  semfmythical.  He 
as  told  us  himself  how  he  wandered 
'through  almost  all  parts  where  this 
languag*!  is  spoken,'  snd  how  hard  he 
felt  It  'to  climb  the  stairs  and  eat  the 
bitter  bread  of  strangers.*  During  this 
period  he  is  said  to  have  visited  many 
citiea,  Arsno.  Bologna,  Sienna,  etc.,  and 


even  Paris.     In  1814  he  found  shelter  with 
Can  Grande  della  Scala  at  Veraoa,  where 
he  remained  till  1318.     In  ,1320  w«  find 
him  staying  at  Ravenna  with  hia  txuad 
Guido  da  Polento.    In  September,  1321, 
bis  sufferings  and  wanderings  were  ended 
bv  death.     He  was  buried  at  Bavenna, 
w*here  his  bones  still  lie.   Hia  great  poem, 
the   Divina   CommeHa    ('Divine   Come- 
dy'), written  in  great  part,  if  not  alto- 
gether, during  his  exile,  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  entitled  Hell,  Puraatory  and 
ParodMe.     The  poet  dreams  that  he  has 
wandered  into  a  dusky  forest,  when  the 
shade  of  Virgil  appears  and  offers  to  con- 
duct   him    through    hell   and    purgatory. 
Further  the  pagan  poet  may  not  go,  but 
Beatrice  herself  shall  lead  him  through 
paradise.     The  journey   through   hell  is 
first  described,  and  the  imaginative  power 
with   which   the  distorted  characters  of 
the  guilty  and  the  punishments  laid  u^on 
them    are    brought    before    us;    the    im- 
pressive pathos  of  these  short  histories — 
often  compressed  in  Dante's  severe  style 
into    a    couple    of    lines — of    pope    and 
Ghibeliine,    Italian    lord    and    lady;    the 
passionate  depth  of  characterization,  the 
subtlo  insight  and  intense  faith,  make  up 
a  w*'<>le  wnich  for  significance  and  com- 
plet(>ii"ss  has  perhaps  no  rival  in  the  work 
of  .'    V   one  man.     From  hell  the  poet, 
still     <  the  company  of  Virgil,  ascends  to 
pur;-   ory,    where    the    scenes    are    still 
mostly    of    the    same    kind,    though    the 
punishments  are  only  temporary.    In  the 
earthly  paradise  Dante  beholds  Beatrice 
in    a    scene    of   surpassing   magnificence, 
ascends  with  her  into  the  celestial  pars- 
dise,  and  after  roaming  over  seven  spheres 
readies  the  eighth,  where  he  beholds  '  the 
glorious    company    which    surrounds    the 
triumphant    Redeemer.'      In    the    ninth 
Dante  feels  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
divine  essence,  and  sees  the  souls  of  the 
blessed  on  thrones  in  a  circle  of  infinite 
magnitude.      The    deity    himself,    in    the 
tenth,  he  cannot  see  for  excess  of  light. 
There  are  many  notable  translations  of 
Dante's    great    poem.      Among    English 
versions  we  may  mention  those  of  Gary. 
Longfellow  and  Dean  Plumptre.  and  an 
excellent  prose  translation  by  Dr.   John 
Carlyle.       The    Ftii     Nuova    has    been 
admirably   translated   by  D.   G.   Rossetti 
in  his  Earlv  Italian  PotU.    Dante's  other 
works  are:  II  Convito  ('The  Banquet 'K 
a  series  of  philosophical  commentaries  on 
the  author's   canzoni:     II   Vansonicrc.  a 
collection  of  poems;  a  Latin  treatise,  De 
Monarchia,  a  work  intended  to  provf  th? 
supremacy  of  the  head  of  the  Holy  Ii"i"i- 
an  Empire ;  a  treatise  on  the  Italian  lan- 
guage entitled,   De   Vulpari  Eloquentio: 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  relative  altitude  of 


Bmtoxk 

^•^•ter  and  tbe  land.  De  Aqua  «< 

Santon  <^^-u>9).  geobok  jAoomEg. 

contributed  not  a  Uttle.  toK^r^th  w2 
inteUectual  gift,  and  au'da^tJTto  S?lfi 
a  prominent  position  among  tihewdS 
ttonariea.     He  foimded  the*clSb  STSe 


Dtnubt 


n  Zj  u         ""^  loimaea   tne  i 
i:I!r!!itfiHL^'«'"«.,  foremost   in    ownWng 

}  Tiiileries, 


Ih!  i^K^  "•  resplariy  and  wall  built.  In 

Prindp«abuU«lin«  are  the  chntch^  St. 

hS.  7S*°V**"  ArtushoL  dating  ba<A  to 
tne  fifteenth  century,  and  meay  other  nie- 
tu««,ue  edifices,  fhe  ind^^eS  a%  nSl 
£S^'Jfi  including  shipbuilding,  machinery, 
^♦^'^i  '"^^  "^  ironware,  firearma 
nwlfl-  i"*  P«wP«nt/  of  the  town  is  founded 
cluefly  on  its  transit  trade,  particularly  in 
wheat  from  Poland,    m  thedisartroS 

erance  of  Dantxig  from  German  control, 
it  was  considered  one  of  the  most  import 
tent  seaports  in  the  Prussian  monardiy. 
By  the  treaty  of  1919  it  was  made  a  fp?e 
city,  together  with  the  surrounding  terri- 
n?'"&.«™f  the  protection  of  the  League 
tL  4™'.  ^  property  situated  within 
r»™If  ^*?  formerly  belonging  to  the 
D:Sr„r??i™rn>*™''f'55JSit°  either 


— ^'•'"•'v.o,    wuB    loremost    in    < 

Aliai2?'lO*'l  ?!'>*''*'  5""*'"'  °°  *»»«  Tiiileries. 
i«S!2i  "'  ^^®2,  «nd  as  a  reward  for  such 
services  was  made  minister  of  Justice  and 

2ouncu'^Whln*.'\f  Pr*"*""*^  «^'«"« 
rf»n -™-"^°®°i*'®  advance  of  the  Prus- 
mSmhL'2^  fl^*''  consternation  among  the 
^42il^°if«**'®  «ovemment  Danton  ^one 
«^r«,.S^n?JJ."«^?'5°''  *?  »  celebrated 
n?^„i^"™°°®**  "^  Frenchmen  capable 
"' ^arinf  anns  to  match  against  the 
S^^f  n®  voted  for  the  capiSl  nunk£! 
ment  or  all  returning  aristocrats   but  iin-  fi-^TliT*  "ry'V  "««>  iransierrea  to  either 

&  A'e«s^aTcS!'%u1?hUlJS;  -'-'-"^    -''  &™-..^-«).  .a 

li^n^^hS^"^  '*'"'•'?  ^"^  °°^  cached 
?ri^^^teS  ?°®  °""'  succumb,  and  the 
n?«/  Robespierre  succeeded  ii  having 
Sarill°^TrS2?^x2»'^  ^»»«>'^  into  prison, 
w.»"*  ^'  ^^-  .^*^^e  ^ays  afterwards  he 
h^^«f^-*'*'°°^  ''y..*«.  revolutionary  tri- 
rtl  ^  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  for 

tt  ^1S.°  **'  ""'^"^y'  ancfexecuted 

])antzie  °''i*^'?I9  (din'ae*),  a  free 
♦nmo  7^^  P*"*^  '^''»*.n  <*e  Polish  ciis- 
toms  frontier,  formeriy  capital  of  the 
provinoB  of  WW  Prussfa,  2cS  mU^  k.  " 
of  Berlin,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  west  arm 

___.„  „.uvu  laiier  luwn  It  Suddenly  turns 

fnin JP'K*''V?°'?i°«  *^*»  direction  tfil  it^ 
joined  by  the  Pmve,  after  which  It  runs 

rnnrt„!:!«t°l  ®°**"  ?*"^a  at  Belgrade, 
ft^^o  *  °*  **?  Reneral  course  eastward  it 
iK.?^/*"'  *i°°«  distance  the  boundary 
9?n-I^i''1!"  Roumania  and  Bulgaria.  At 
o«H  ^"  *s*  °°^  "*»•*  *"™8  northward, 
and  flowing  between  Boumania  and 
Bessarabia  falb  into  the  Black  Sea  by 
three  different  outlets.  In  the  upper  part 
Ti-v^^~!;?'V'"l"«'>  Wurtemterg  and 
S  Tk""' J^^^?"*^  flo'^s  through  some 
Sf  ii^B,  ^^^"^  and  populous  districts 
««,  f ho  T  "•    ^'■^  Pnncipal  affluents  here 

IwwBes  through  a  succession  of  picturesque 
ShL  L?"  past  Vienna,  the  land  on  both 

Thfn&.n^.r^'iiP*^''*'^  an''  cultivated. 
Ibe  principal  affluents  are  the  March,  or 
Morawa.  and  the  Ens.  After  wSing 
n«'?."*i'^S'"»'J«  «aUed  the  CarSffi 
raryf  it  gives  off  a  number  of  braiwhw. 


«^i«u  ..  J  "»««,•  Uerman,  Donau),  a 
cdebrated  ..ver  of  Europe,  originatoi  In 
two  smaU   Teams  rising  in  the'schwara- 

^nSH'no.  'I*  .^  *^°^'  '°  Baden,  and 
rttSL**  A^naueschingen.  The  direct 
distance   from   source  to   mouth   of  the 

S^"il*  «"  t'^?*  *^  ""ea.  and  its  total 
™?i!?'  i°«''««°8  windings,  about  16TO 
S^  ?•  r,  ^°1*"  ."""IF*  t*"*  I>anube  flows 
WH^J^/l''*^!'*'  direction  to  Ulm,  in 
tX^V^^'^i  7^^  it  becomes  navigkUe 

#«-T?'^"'*"'  ^^^  it  becomes  navigable 


"f  tim  Vistula,  abotit  three  miles  above  its 
mouth  in  the  Baltic,  and  intersSctS  by 

eil  h^"'l"'  ^^,1.^  J**"^  divides  iSrse^ 
2  branches.    The  more  modem  parts  of 


Sauubian  Principalities 

vVtrmlnt  a  Ubjrlnth  of  Island*  kaown  as 
SchUtten.  but  on  smtreing  it  flows  uniu- 
torrupteoly  aouthwards  through  wide 
plains  interapcrsed  wi.h  pools,  marshes, 
and  sandy  wastes.  The  principal  afflu- 
fnts  here  are  the  Save,  toe  Drave  and 
the  Thi'iss.  Sixty  miles  before  entering 
Koumania  the  river  passes  through  a  suc- 
cession of  rapids  or  cataracts.  The  river 
was  formerly  impassable  for  ships  at  this 
point,  but  the  cnauncl  was  made  navig- 
able by  extensive  engineering  works  and 
canals.      The    last    of    these    cataracts. 


Danville 


Tlanvi^r*  (dan'vsn),  a  town  1b  Essex 
iianverS  \2q_  Massachusetts,  19  mih  s 
N.  N.  «.  of  Boston.  It  has  manufacturcH 
of  shoes,  leather,  electric  lamps,  bricks, 
etc.,  and  contains  St.  John's  Normal  Co!- 
Ifjre  and  Essex  County  Agricultural 
School.  Pop.  10,000. 
DflTiville  (dan'vil),  the  name  of  four 
xrauvAAAv  important  American  cities. 
(1)  The  capital  of  Vermilion  Ci>..  Illinois, 
125  miles  s.  of  Chicago.  Coal  is  minoii 
largely  near  by,  and  there  are  flour,  him 
ber,    woolen,    glass,    iron    and    other    in 


at  Old  Orsova,  is  called  the  Iron  Oate. 
The  lower  course  of  the  Danube,  in 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  is  through  a 
flat  and  marshy  tract,  fertile  but  badly 
cultivated  and  thinly  peopled.  In  this 
part  it  increases  its  width  from  14(X)  to 
21U0  yards,  and  farther  on  forms  an  ex- 
panse like  a  sea,  and  is  studded  with 
Islands.  Of  the  thr><»  outlets  the  Sulina 
Mouth  is  the  deepr  '^,  and  is  usually 
chosen  by  ships  bound  up  the  river.  The 
Danube  is  navigable  for  steamers  up  to 
Regensburg  (Ratisbon), nearly  1500  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Some  of  its  tributaries, 
such  as  the  Save,  the  Theiss  and  the 
lirave,  are  also  navigable,  so  that  the 
water  system  of  the  Danube  may  b" 
estimated  as  admitting  of  about  2500 
miles  of  steam  navigation. 

Dannbian  Frinoipalitieg.    ^^J: 


(lustrios.  and  railroad  shops.  ll<r>  is  .n 
Xitional  Soldiers'  Home.  Poj..  .•!:'.," m:ii 
(2)  A  borough,  capital  of  Mont<tin-  •">.. 
I'ennsylvania.  56  miles  \.  by  i:.  (>r  Har- 
risburg.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  fust  lai!- 
road  ironworks  iu  the  country,  ami  bas 
some  of  the  largest  American  ironworks 
Here  is  a  State  insnne  asylum.  Pop.  T.'ii .. 
—  (3)  A  city  of  Pittsylvania  Co..  Virdii- 
ia,  on  the  Dan  River.  141  miles  s.  w.  "f 
Richmond.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Ran(l.ill>ti 
Macon  Institute,  the  Roanoke  Fema!" 
College  and  the  Military  Institute,  is  th'' 
center  of  the  fine  yellow  tobacco  scttion. 
nearly  40.000,000  pounds  of  leaf  tobacoo 
being  sold  here  in  a  year.  It  has  cotton 
and  other  mills.  »'op.  19,020.— (4 1  A 
city,  capital  of  Boyle  Co.,  Kentucky.  S"! 
miles  s.  8.  w.  of  Lexington.  H-r^  1" 
Center  College,  founded  1819,  the  Dan 
ville  Theological   Seminary,   aad  a  deal 


Danzig 


Baiien 


and  dumb  nsyliim. 
horse 


Oaph 


"Jfy  a   nyi 


mH?kt"7l>op  5420     "°  '"Portant  «ea  to  the. range  of  Mount  Ida:  the  Buw 
T\ttrtJ€f       See  Eunt^ll'  Pe^n  »><Je  is  steep  and  rngfed,  tut  denae^ 

iJanZlgr.       »e«  Vontzig.  peopled  and  highly  cuiS?KSl     On  both 

"     A  (daf'ng)      th,.     r..^„i,     -  *^2i'^'*  ^'ii'''*'  ""■«  numeroua  forta  and  bat- 

®   for  lauVel    in   (iVeek''.nv"»i.T  Jh«  «;    ^'  *''«"*y  "»■«'•  *"  l^^l  betw^n 

..  ,     _/mph  beloved          IpoUo  %ea;  HulJlWT  Po^'erawd  Turkey.  It  waa 

to  the  suit  of  the  eorl    ....,1  h„!?*     T  "  £"  ?V  *""*  "<>  non-Turkiah  man-of-war 

l;n..el.^a  tree  thenceforth  t£rS  to^  fci^s  b'S^Jnr^'^^^^^^'^  *»»"«  °' 
DaDh'ne     «  l?«nus  of  plants     n,.  t    DardanUS     (dafjda-nua),   in   Greek 

the  uortfcn"hSSLS\Tt""SeVr/'th'  ^a",   V"«|iNiA.  the  first  child  bom  of 

/Tc^JiLr  ^^/}r"  '."  *''^  n.e...r,.on  in  luS7 ;  captured  as  a  chUd  brindiLV 
nnH*  ^^.f*  *      "^'.^''^'*"    pale-green    leaves  and  never  after  heard  of  iooians, 

Tk      1-     •      /I  ijj"?"""'"''  Airica,  forming  a  large  oasis  in  thf  a  v 

Daphnia  1*1°-V'  •*''«  water-aea.  a  c:orner  of  the  "breat  Wrt  It  ma/'^ 
I  .1  „  •  ^  fu"",?  J'^  minute  crustace.ms  fonsidered  as  lyiuK  betw^n  In?  11 »  o^ 
M'.nK.nK  to  the  division  of  Brau.hiop<Mla.   15°  x.  aiH  louff   ll«  and  29°  E.  •  on  the 

V  *  tul'^T"""  '/r'*"^  ^«  "'«  O.  p„h.r.  east  it  Las  Kordofan  and  on  the  west 
•r  bianch-horued'  water-flea,  which  is  Wadai,  while  the  rerions  to  th7.  ^^f/h 
is   n'r?^' nVr-"r"'""' "'^J'^^'t-    Theheacl   ?re  oocupi-d  1.;  barba*?oS2  i^tions      tS 

d,Twhh   „'°Jn./'   «""";•   «nd    i«   P'o-  inhabitants    are    Mohammedans    and  ^- 

•o-  it  i««^ A  *''*'••  '•''ntral.  compound  groos  and  are  semibarbarous.  Their  oc- 
vhi;.l.  „,?     ^^  furnished  with  antennje,  «:u,>atiou  is  chiefly  agriculture,  and  catS^ 

e  wnf.r  w   ««•■«•.  PropelHng  it  through   form    U.eir  principal   wealth,     ^e  Sm- 

•.^K  Thei^"„„TrnTr'°^'^"'"*«Pr^^^  merce  with  Egypt  la  extensive.  anHs 
J- IKK.     inese  animals  are  very  abundant  earned  on  ent  relv  bv  the  Africnn  ««.»<>» 

n  .nany  ponds  and  ditches;  and  as  thev  «f  caravans.  iT  e/port*  iv"rv  osS 
^'-Minie  a  red  color  in  summer  impart  feathers,  gum.  copper  etc  aZ'  r^h.« 
H^"  appearance  of  blood  to  the  water.'  in  exchange  sugar,  ^tton  doth^ird- 
Darab',   or    Darabjebd    (da-rab'jerd).  ware,  firearms,  etc.    Pop.  est.  750000 

.;^-;sistan,  ySlI^  S^^d'^rn^a^n  e^!  ^^^'  "^^P^'^^Z^^^ 

;^st  of  Shirpz.    Top.  about  5000. 

DarbhaUffah  '1"'"b"nK'?a)-  a  town 
J'.tnii  A-  ■■  ,  "f  Hindustan,  in  the 
.  i      •  .*^"",^:"1  °f  "<^'^"'"-   i»  a  low-lying 

li>tnct  subjtM^t  to  inundation;   it  is  the 

•  sidence  of  the  Maharaja  of  Darbhangah, 
.iOli-H'""  ^  ^"^  "^'^  P«'i^«  »»<''•«•  "^op. 
D'Arblay,  Madamr     See  Bunwu  °°"'°  °''"''"  ''"^  ®"*^  Mu«eum. 

Dardanelles  <^,%Z%-ff^l  -^nt  faVr^ti/S  Z  llZl  *I.L^°b^^n^'"lU:i 

W:..nnel     which     conSr'liie^  SoT7t  irche'"'""  '"'"  '"""^  '^'^  ^'^"'•'*  ^^  ""^ 
'r-AiS  t^inf  rplra'tfs    I^Ue  D^^en     (f 'H-en),    G^r   or.   a   gulf 

mii"s.    Its  raprcu"reLt'often™muJh*ac1  mainCd'  ''''"""  °'  ^'^°'^'  '^'^  *^* 


Darien  Seheme 


])arj6«li]ig 


the  neck  of  land  between  the  Oalf  of 
Darien  and  the  Pacific 

Darien  Scheme,  •uST^trSSi'^S: 

ceired  and  aet  afloat  by  William  Patenon, 
a  Scotiman,  towards  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.    Paterson  was  a  man  ot 
bold  and  original  conceptions,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  wide  knowledae  of  commerce 
and  finance.    He  was  the  first  projector  of 
the   Bank   of  England,   but  was  disap- 
pointed of  his  Just  recompense.    His  next 
scheme  was  one  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions.   He  proposed  to  form  an  emporium 
on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Danen  or 
Panama  for  the  trade  of  the  opposite  con- 
tinents.     The    settlement    thus    formed 
would  become   the  entrepflt  for  an  im- 
mense exchange  between  the  manufactures 
of    Europe    and    the    produce    of    South 
America  and  Asia.  Paterson  had  designed 
to  limit  the  benefits  of  the  scheme  to  Scot- 
land  mainly,   but   had   to   seek   help   in 
London,  where  the  subscriptions  soon  ran 
up  to  £300,000.    Alarm  was  soon  excited 
among  the  English  merchants,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  Indies,  at  the  gi- 
gantic Scotch  scheme,  and  the  Bnglirii 
subscriptions  were  withdrawn.    Scotland, 
indignant  at  this  treatment,  ■«bscribedat 
once  and  with  great  enthusiasm  £400,000, 
a  full  half  of  all  the  cash  in  the  kingdom. 
Little  more  than  the  half,  however,  was 
paid  up.    In  1608  five  large  vessels  laden 
with  stores,  etc.,  and  with  1200  intend- 
ing colonists,  sailed  for  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.     The  settlement  was  formed^  in 
a    suitable    position,    and    the    colonista 
fortified  a  secure  and  capacious  harbor; 
but  nothing  else   had   been   rightly  cal- 
culated.    Many  of  the  colonists  were  of 
the    gentry,    totally    unacquainted    with 
any  of  the  arts  necessary  in  a  new  col- 
ony ;  the  provisions  were  either  improper 
for  the  climate  or  soon  exhausted;  the 
merchandise  they  had  brought  was  not 
adapted  for  the  West  Indian  market.    To 
add  to  their  difllculties  the  colonists  were 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards  and  all  com- 
merce forbidden  with  them.      For  eight 
months  the  colony  bore  up,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  survivors  were  com- 
pelled by  disease  and  famine  to  abandon 
their  settlement  and   return  to  Europe. 
Two  of  the  ships  were  lost  on  the  way 
home,  and  only  about  thirty  of  the  colo- 
nists. Including  Paterson,  reached  Scot- 
land. ...  .  I 
"nori-na  (da-ri'ns>.  the  name  of  several 
UanUS  Persian  kings.     (1>  Dabitts  I. 
fourth  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
a    prince    of    the    royal    family    of    the 
Achemenldas,  attained  the  throne  In  B.c. 
821.      His   reign    was    dlstlngulshea    by 
many    important    events.      He    reduced. 


after  a  two  years'  siege,  the  revoltrf  dty 
of  Babylon,  and  led  an  expedition  of  700,- 
000  men  against  the  ScytbUna  on  the 
Danube,  from  which  he  extricated  himself 
after  suffering  great  losses.     To  revenge 
himself  against  the  Atheniwis  who  had 
promoted  a  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cines,  be 
sent  an  army  under  Mardonius  to  invade 
Greece.    But  aie  ships  of  Mardonius  were 
destroyed  by  a  storm  in  doubling  Mount 
Athos  (492  B.C.),  and  his  amy  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Thracians.    Darius,  how- 
ever, fitted  out  a  second   expedition  of 
600.000    men,    which    was    met,    on    the 
plains  of  Marathon  by  an  Athenian  army 
10,000  strong,  under  MUtlades,  and  com- 
pletely defeated   (490  b.c).     Darius  had 
determined  on  a  third  expedition  when  he 
died,  B.C.  485.— (2)  Dabiub  II,  sumamed 
Aotfto*,  or  the  Bastard,  by  the  Greeks 
an    illegitimate    son    of    Artaxerxes    I 
(Longimdnua).     He  ascended  the  throne 
In  423,  and  died  In  404.    His  son  Cyrus 
Is    familiar    to    us    through    Xenophon  s 
AnabaBi».—(3)    Dabiub    III.    suraamed 
CodomanntM,  great  grandson  of  Darius  II, 
was  the  twelfth  and  last  king  of  Persia. 
He  ascended  the  throne  b.c.   336,  when 
the    kingdom    had    been    weakened    by 
luxury  and  the  tyranny  of  the  satraps 
under    his    predecessors,    and    could    not 
resist  the  attacks  of  a  powerful  Invader. 
Such  was  Alexander  of  Macedon  ;  and  the 
army   which   was   sent   against   him   by 
Darius  was  totally  routed  on  the  banks  of 
the   Qranlcus,   In    Asia   Minor.     Danus 
then   hastened  with   400.000   soldiers  to 
meet  Alexander  In  the  mountainous  re- 
gion of  CUlcia,  and  was  a  second  time 
totally  defeated  near  the  Issus,  B.C.  333. 
Two  years  afterwards,  all  proposals  for 
peace  having  been  rejected  by  Alexander. 
Darius    collected    a    second    army,    and 
meeting  the  Macedonian  forces  between 
Arbela  and  Gaugamela  was  again  routed 
and  had   to  seek  safety   in  flight    (331 
B.C.).      Alexander    now    captured    Susa 
the  capital,  and  Persepolls,  and  reduced 
all  Persia.     Meanwhile  Darius  was  col- 
lecting   another    army    at    Ecbatana    in 
Media,  when  a  traitorous  conspiracy  was 
formed  aeainst  him  by  which  he  lost  his 
life  in  330  b.c.     Alexander  married  his 
daughter  Statira.  ^,     ,^„ 

TlArip^liTi?  or  Dabjiuno  (dttr-jel- 
imrjeeiin^,  Ing),  a  district  of  India. 
In  the  extreme  north  of  the  lleutenant- 
Kovemorshlp  of  Bengal,  division  of  Cooch- 
Behar ;  area,  1234  sq.  miles.  Tea.  coffee. 
cinchona  and  cotton  are  cultivated  more 
or  less,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  tea- 
plant  and  the  making  of  tea  Is  now  the 
staple  Industry.  Pop.  249,117.— Dar-ieei- 
INO,  the  chief  town  In  the  district.  » 
a  sanatory  station  for  the  British  troops, 


XNurltttoB 


Daniley 


?hl?tet\ll«lS.";?"  **''}' *?l  "'"•■'""»  iubKribed  and  preMDted  to  her.     Four 

Barley    r tvf^  ^PhS^d'eWS;  Darlingtonia  i^^^&^^^i 

Pennsylvania  in  1^;  died  in  1888.*  He  American  pitcher-pl"nTnat  or'der  Sar- 
rfnf-«'*''^  *l'?°^*°  arawing,  and  won  raceniac^'  A  .ffi  .pS^ie.  i.  knotn 
5?««i  «°*  f,   *'"'  ^/awin*"  for  Irving',  from  California.   TftleiKe.  are  long  and 

s-'afra  jfcs;2.«&';K  srss^-si-  s?«.' "« "^'°'  ""» 

Darling  W^°K  ^  ''«"» ,  « ,  toyemor  fort  It  conaiata  o/  an  old  a^d  a  new 
f  of. N.  South  Wales),  a  name  town.  The  former,  which  is  the  bu8in«« 
of  several  applications  in  Australia.  The  part  of  the  town,  is  very  Vorly  built  S^ 
^f"v't£  ^*'Tk'  ^."r""  "S"'"*  *"»  t^e  N-  «•  ^isesare  old,  and  the  stK  narrow  and 
IaLX  f,""*«  ^2:\l^k^.»f"  *°  *  ««»th-  tloomy.  The  new  town  is  laid  out  with 
weAerly  direction  till  it  joins  the  Murray,  great  regularity,  and  has  handTOme 
^miTRn^nm"*""*  f  a  pastoral  district  "quares  and  hoSi'es.  Amoi}  the  reSS- 
?  w  5^&*S-  ?K'Ki^°  "**5*'  »°  *•»«  able  buildinp  are  the  old  palwe  Om'ui 
fv'rt.^^^T-  South  Waw  an^  watered  a,iibrary  of  500,000  volume  iuad  ^ 
by  the  Darling  and  the  Tklurray.— The  M8S.,  a  picture-gaUery.  and  a  riS 
DarUng  i)otcw. consists  of  a  rich  table-  museum  of  natural  history),  the  Rorn^ 
land  west  of  Brisbane  in  Queensland.  It  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Aaufhaw.  ot 
IS  wel  watered,  and  measures  about  6000  town-haU,  buUt  in  1680.  Dar^tadt  has 
sq.  miles.  The  Darltng  Range  is  a  range  apme  iron-foundries,  breweries,  etc  but 
o.f  granite  mountains  fn  Western  Austra-  depend*  more  upon  the  rertdence  of  the 
ha  running  in  a  northerly  direction  par-  court  than  upon  either  trade  ot  manu- 
allel  with  the  coast  from  Point  D'Entre-  facture^     Pop.   (1910)  86,529. 

D^Sg: O^-n^elebrated  E^^^^^^  Damstadt,  ^i^^^J:^^^^^- 
the  Unj:n'e7»hX'(Tari'elM  Daniel  (,?ar'nel)  tbe^pular  name 
•  oast  of  Northumberland),  of  which  he^  cies  of  poiwnous  gra£  iTauMars '^tt 
father  was  keeper  In  1838  the  steamer  be  the  infelimm^Tot  Vinril^nd  the 
lorfar»hxre  with  forty-one  passengers  on  tares  of  Scripture  Its  proDerties  are 
board  ^sides  her  crew,  became  disabled  said  to  be  narcotic  and  sKSig  but 
u!»^¥>.^"°®'^^°**'?""?«»s*.o"°'a'>«l  '^cent  researches  have  cast  some  doubt 
Tn   tw5    r«°rt''"nf%h^^JJi*'*  f""  ''™'"'  ?°  **»  "P«'t«*  deleterious  qualTtles      It 

P7.LSrab?ur^^^  Dam^tal  (^.Vnrf  Sf  Se-I^' 

Lnk".f  'T  a««?.P«n8  fo  «ach  the  ferieure,  2%  mil"  JstoF  Rouen     tllj^e" 

nrdn,/hT»f  P*  ^•'"'S*  '^*  *°.*  }«»**:  *'«  ext;n8??e  woolen  fa?tori«  and    S 
His   daughter   Grace,    however,   implored  ning-mills.     Poo    6739 
him    to   make    the   attempt   and    let   her  TJoLil^L   fdarn'lif^'  H«w»r     Q^»»^ 
accompany  him.     At  last  he  consented,  -Darnley    'j^™  '> >•     Hitot     Stcabt. 

and  father  and  daughter  each  taking  an  Lennox  and  Ud^  M^rgVpet  DoK    a 
far.  they  reached  the  wreck  and  succeeded  nieceof  Henrr  VIII  RBriPhv  Lrfir/f  m-r 
m  rescuing  nine  sufferers.    The  new.  of  riagri^Hf  jl^^^^ 
the   heroic    deed    soon    spread,    and    the  In  15*  he  was  married  to  Mary  Queen 
SSS''rBt^*f*j?rii'i:SS,«,"  °'Scots     Itwas«unfSt?nat^'Sh! 
quarters,    a  prrse  of  £700  wa.  publicly  and  ere  long  gave  ri.e  first  to  coolness, 


Darruig 


th«B  to  open  oiurrtl,  tad  finally  to 
deadly  bate,  wtalea  the  murder  of  Biislo, 
to  which  Dunky  was  a  party,  only  in- 
creaaed.  Mary  affected,  however,  to  be 
reconciled  to  him,  but  could  not  lone 
conceal  her  contempt  for  the  handsome 
imbecile.  After  the  birth  of  a  son,  sub- 
sequently James  VI,  Damley  was  seised 
at  Glasgow  with  smallpox,  from  which 
he  had  barely  recovered  when  Mary 
visited  him,  and  had  him  conveyed  to  an 
isolated  house  called  Kirk  of  Field,  close 
to  the  Edinburgh  city  walls.  This 
dwelling,  which  belonged  to  a  retainer  of 
Bothweli's,  the  rapidly  rising  favorite, 
was  blown  into  the  air  with  gun- 
powder (February  10,  15(J7).  The  dead 
bodies  of  the  Idng  and  his  page  were 
found  in  a  field  at  a  distnnco  of  80  yards 
from  the  house,  quite  free  from  any  mark 
which  such  an  explosioo  would  cause. 
Strong  cireumstantial  evidence  points  to 
Botliwell  as  the  murderer,  pnd,  some 
think,  to  Mary  as  an  aecoinplioe  in  the 
crime. 

'narrontr  (dnr'rnnB).  n  district  of  As- 
•»'«"•**•*"»  nam  province,  HinduRtan. 
forming  a  portion  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Brahmaputra :  area,  .wl8  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  337.313.  Virgin  forest*  cover  a 
large  portion  of  the  region. 
Tlai^Ara  (dar'ters),  or  Snake-birds, 
iianers  ^  ggn„g  {piotus)  of  web- 
footed  birds  of  the  pelican  tribe,  found 
near  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  tropical  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
Australia.  The  birds  perch  on  trees  by 
the  sides  of  lakes,  lagoons  and  rivers, 
ard  after  hovering  over  the  water  sud- 
denly dart  at  their  finny  prey  with  uner- 
ring aim  (hence  the  name).  From  the 
serpent-like  form  of  their  head  and  neck, 
the  head  being  scarcely  thicker  than  the 
neck,  thev  are  called  snake-birds. 
Tlor+fftril  (dart'ford),  a  town  of  Eng- 
xraxtiiUiu  i„„^  county  of  Kent,  on 
the  Darent,  15  miles  southeast  of  London. 
On  the  river  are  numerous  paper,  corn, 
and  oil  mills,  a  large  foundry,  and  an 
extensive  gunpowder  manufactory,  etc. 
Dartford  was  the  first  place  in  Britain 
where  a  paper-mill  was  erected.  Wat 
Tyler  was  a  native  of  this  place,  and  the 
insurrection  known  by  his  name  broke 
out  at  Dartford.  Pop.  (1911)  2.3.609. 
Tloi^fmnA'P  (dart'mCr),  an  extensive 
iiamnOOr  \,piai,d  tract  in  England, 
in  the  western  part  of  Devonshire,  often 
called  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall ;  roaeli- 
ing  from  Brent  8..  to  Oakhampton  n.. 
22  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  'JO 
miles,  and  occupying  from  130.000  to 
150.000  acres.    Cattle  and  sheep  are  fed 


Dftrwen 

OB  the  coarse  sraM  darinc  the  samm.^r 
months.  Several  of  the  rugged  graulte 
hilhi  (here  called  tort)  are  of  consider- 
able hdfht,  Yes  Tor  risinf  200U  fe.t 
above  the  plain.  Dartmoor  prison,  built 
in  1809  as  a  state  prison,  is  now  a  con- 
vict depot. 

'narfmnnth  (dart'muth),  a  municipal 
JiairmOUin  \^rough  and  seaport  oi 
England,  county  of  Devon,  situated  near 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Dart  into  tli> 
British  Channel,  30  miles  south  from 
Exeter.  The  port  is  much  resorted  to  !>> 
ocean  steamers  for  coaling  purposes.  Pop 
(1911)  705.'-.. 

"narfmrnitli  *  ^o*'"*  *^  Nova  Scotm, 
i/anmOUin,   ^^    Halifax   harbor,    op 

po8iti»  Halifax.  It  has  rope  works,  saw 
mills,  sugar  refinery,  chocolate  and  coc(i;> 
factory,  etc.     I'op.  »50(X». 

Dartmouth  CoUege,  ",,"ied  "*'a'l 

I^ebanon,  Connecticiit.  in  1754  and  re 
moved  to  Hanover.  New  Hampshire,  it 
1760.  Aided  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  ai 
English  nobleman,  it  was  given  his  name 
In  1816  the  New  Hampshire  legislatur. 
changed  its  name  to  Dartmouth  Univer 
sity,  b'lt  this  was  opposed  by  the  trustee- 
and  a  memorable  lawsuit  followed,  tin 
case  being  carried  to  the  United  Staie- 
Supreme  Court.  Daniel  Webster  was  wv 
of  the  counsel  for  the  trustees,  wlios. 
case  was  won  and  the  university  orgaui 
zation  dissolved.  The  college  has  re 
mained  a  conservative  institution,  nm 
has  now  about  100  instructors  and  1-U« 
students,  with  an  endowment  of  nenrl) 
$3,000,000. 

TIam  I*iE"BE  Antoink  Noel  Mat 
xraiU)  XHIEU  Bruno,  Count,  a  B'rend 
statesman  and  author,  born  at  Montpellii ; 
in  1767;  died  in  1829.  He  favored  ili 
revolution,  but  was  imprisoned  duiiiu 
the  reign  of  terror,  when  he  transliit-i 
the  odes  and  epistles  of  Horai-e  infi 
French  verse.  Napoleon  discovered  lii- 
abilities  and  rewarded  him  by  vniimi- 
official  appointments  of  trust.  In  ili' 
campaigns  against  Austria  and  i'liissm 
(1806-09)  he  served  with  ability  :is  ;\ 
diplomatist  and  financier.  He  be(nni. 
i'hief  minister  of  state  in  1811,  and  \vii> 
called  to  the  chamber  f  peers  in  l>^l^ 
In  later  life  he  devoi  i  himself  i mIii 
sively  to  letters.  His  chief  works  nv  lii- 
Historn  of  the  Venetian  Rritiihlif.  l-i!< 
of  »Sh//j'.  Hi»tory  of  Bretaqne,  etc. 
Hfl'Ttrfkn  ^^^T-*  ((Vv^r  dar'weii).  a 
X»H.i:wcU|  in„nicipal  borough  ot  !..in- 
caahire.  Eneland.  31^  miles  soutli  »' 
r.lackburn.  Until  about  the  middle  .t  tm 
Inst  century  Over  Darwen  was  au  insi?- 
nificant  village ;  now  it  is  a  populotn  anfl 
thriving  town.     The  staole  manufacture 
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is  cotton ;  other  monufacturw  are  paper. 


nojQiiiir  iew  than  a  revolotion  In  biolofi* 

oal  "cience.    In  It  for  the  flrat  time  was 

— ,  .-""/•:;__,__i_v    f,  „  llTen  a  full  and  satiafactorr  ezpoaitlon 

Darwin    ltrFl?5|.V^°^*^  «<>«"•  •'  *»>«  t»>«>'y  «'  evolution  ai  appUed  to 

-.  -,._  _  u_??  .*^"fy"^  naturaliatL  bora  pUnto  and  anlmala,  the  oritin  of  spedea 

belnf  explained  on  the  hypothetis  of  nat- 


at  ShrewBbury  in  1809;  died  at  Down, 
near  Beckenham,  Kent,  in  1882;  was 
the  eon  of  Dr.  Robert  Darwin  and  grand- 
8on  of  Dr.  Erasmua  Darwin.  lie  was 
educated  at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  at 
the  universities  of  Edinburgh  aud  Cam- 
bridge. He  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and  in  1831  he 
was  appointed  naturalist  to  the  survey- 
ing voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,  returning 


Charles  Darwin 
1m. III.'  five  years  later  with  rich  stores 
of  knowledge,  part  of  which  he  soon  gave 
ti)  the  public  iu  various  works.  In  1839 
he  mardeJ  his  cuusiu  Emma  Wedgwood, 
aud  henceforth  spent  the  life  of  a  quiet 
country  gentleman,  engrossed  in  scientific 
pursuits  —  experimenting,  observing,  re- 
cording, reflecting  and  generalizing.  Jn 
1839  he  published  his  Journal  of  Re- 
^rarches  during  a  Voyage  round  the 
»orld;  in  18-42  Structure  and  Distrihu- 
fioii  of  Coral  Reef  a;  in  1844  Oeologicat 
Obxervatioiig  on  Volcanic  Islands,  etc. ; 
in  1846  Geological  Obsvrrations  in  South 
■America;  in  1851  aud  1854  his  Mono- 
<irai)h  of  the  Cirrhipedia.  and  soon  after 
ttip  Foasil  LepadridtB  and  Balmnida:  of 
nrrat  Britain.  In  1859  his  name  attained 
<*l  ereat  celebrity  by  the  publication  of 
Thif  Origin  of  8pecie»  ly  Means  of  Nat- 
unil  Selection.  This  work,  scouted  and 
il< ii(l..d  though  it  was  at  first  in  certain 
■juartcrs,   may   be  said   to   have  worked 


oral  selection.  The  rest  of  hla  works  are 
largely  based  on  the  material  be  had  ac- 
cumulated for  the  elaboration  of  this 
great  theory.  The  principal  are  a  treatise 
on  the  Fertilization  of  Orohidt  (1862)  ; 
Domesticated  Animals  and  OiUtivated 
Plants,  or  The  Principle  of  Variation, 
etc.,  under  DomesUoation  (1867)  ;  De- 
scent of  Man  and  Variation  in  Relation 
to  8ea>  (1871)  ;  The  Expression  of  the 
bmottons  tn  Man  and  Animals  (1872)  ; 
Movements  and  Habits  of  OUmbing 
Plants  (2d.  ed.,  1875)  ;  /n«ec(t«oroi<« 
Plant-  (1875)  ;  Cross  and  Self  tertUiza- 
«»on  (1876)  ;  The  Power  of  Movement 
tn  Plants  (1880)  ;  The  Formation  of 
Vegetable  Mold  (1881),  the  last  con- 
taining a  vast  amount  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  common  earthworm.  Mr. 
Dnrwii^  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Darwin  Erasmus,  un  English  phy- 
._„_  '    sician  and  poet,  was  born  in 

1731;  died  1802.  His  works  include 
Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life; 
Phytologia,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Gardening.  Charles  Darwin  was 
his  grandson. 

Darwinism    (^ar'^ln-izm),  the  views, 
.  .  especially    regarding    the 

origin  and  development  of  animals  and 
plants,  expressed  in  detail  and  advocated 
with  much  earnestness  in  the  works  of 
Charles  Darwin.  See  Evolution,  Natural 
Selection,  etc. 

Dasheen  (Ja-shceu),  a  root  vegetable 
,  of   the   genus    Colocnsia,   of 

tiie  family  Aracea*,  grown  extensively  in 
the  West  Indies  and  recently  introduced 
into  the  Southern  States.  It  is  «!loselv 
alued  to  the  taro,  oi  tara  (q.  v.).  one  of 
the  important  foo<l  plants  iu  most  of  the 
'.  rm  regions  of  tlie  world,  and  developed 
to  a  high  degree  in  Hawaii.  The  dasheen 
is  very  similar  to  tlio  potato  in  its  food 
characteristics.  It  is  adapted  for  cultiva- 
tion in  rich,  moist,  woll-druined  soils,  and 
matures  in  October  and  November.  It  re- 
quires at  least  seven  months  to  reach  full 
maturity. 

DaSS.  Pextek,  Norwegian  poet,  of  Scot- 
«,»»,  ^jgjj  extraction,  born  in  1647; 
died  m  1708.  He  is  known  as  the  '  father 
of  Norwegian  poetry,'  aud  his  principal 
poem.  The  Trumpet  of  Northland,  is  one 
of  the  favorite  national  poems. 
DaSVnre  (das'i-yar),  the  brush-tailed 
•  opossum,  a  genus  of  planti- 

frade  marsupials  found  in  Australia  and 


Dfttaria 


Datia 


TaniMilft,  «nd  ■»  muud  im  oontrast  to 
the  opoMnnw  of  the  New  World  {DiM- 

Shv$),  which  hare  naked  tails  somewhat 
ke  rati.  The  nreliM  daajnre  lDm$y*ru» 
urttHtu)  of  Taamanla  li  aboat  the  liie 
of  a  badcer.  but  of  a  sturdier  form,  of 
a  doll  buck  color,  camlToroos,  and  of 
so  savage  a  temper  as  to  have  gained  for 
itself  the  altematlve  name  of  Dimbdlua 
urainu;  or  Tasmanian  devlL  Formerly 
it  was  most  destractlTe  to  flocks  and 
poaltry  yards,  bnt  u  now  in  the  inhabited 
districto  nearly  extirpated.  The  varlons 
species  of  the  nnus  hsTS  mnch  the 
same  nature  and  habits  as  the  Euro- 
pean polecat  . 
TIftfaiHa.  (da-t&'ri-a),  the  papal  office 
■*'*****»  of  the  chancery  at  Rome, 
from  which  all  bulls  are  issued. 
TtafA  (Latin,  datum,  given),  that  ad- 
*'*'''  dition  to  a  writing  which  speci- 
fies the  year,  month  and  day  when, 
and  usually  the  place  where,  it  was  given 
or  executed;  also  the  time  when  any 
event  happened,  when  anything  was 
transacted,  or  when  anything  is  to  be 
done. 

Dofi.  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm  or 
•*'»''''J»  the  tree  itself,  the  Phaniai  doe- 
tyUfira.  The  fruit  is  used  extensively 
as  an  article  of  food  b/  the  natives  of 
Northern  Africa  and  of  some  countries 
of  Asia.  It  consists  of  an  external 
pericarp,  separable  into  three  portions, 
and  covering  a  seed  which  is  hard  and 
homy  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of 
the  albumen  in  which  the  embryo  plant 
is  buried.  Next  to  the  cocoanut  tree 
the  date  is  unquestionably  the  most  in- 
teresting and  useful  of  ue  palm  tribe. 
Its  stem  shoots  up  to  the  height  of  50 
or  60  feet  without  branch  or  division, 
and  of  nearly  the  same  thickness  through- 
out its  length.  From  the  summit  it 
throws  out  a  magnificent  crown  of  large 
feather-shaped  leaves,  and  a  number  of 
spadices,  each  of  which  in  the  female 
plant  bears  a  bunch  of  from  180  to  200 
dates,  each  bunch  weighing  from  20  to 
25  lbs.  The  fruit  is  eaten  fresh  or  dried. 
Cakes  of  dates  pounded  and  kneaded  to- 
gether are  the  food  of  the  Arabs  who 
traverse  the  deserts.  A  liquor  resembling 
wine  is  made  from  dates  by  fermenta- 
tion. Persia.  Palestine,  Arabia  and  the 
north  of  Africa  are  best  adapted  for  the 
culture  of  the  date-tree,  and  its  fruit  is 
in  these  countries  an  important  article  of 
food.  It  is  now  being  introduced  into 
Cal'fomia. 

TlafA-1iii»  iNTEBNATiONAij,  the  line 
iiaie-Uaei  ^^  ^i,i<.j,  the  date  of  the 

day  changes  on  going  around  the  globe. 
A  man  who  travels  around  the  earth  in 
the  direction  of  the  son's  movement  gains 


on  the  son  and  adds  a  littla  to  the 
length  of  each  day.  On  eompletinc  the 
round  ha  will  have  added  twentr-fooi 
hours,  and  thus  have  nined  a  full  day. 
It  may  b*  Sunday  stfll  to  him,  bat  it 
will  be  Monday  to  the  people  he  had  left. 
If  he  goes  round  opposite  to  the  sun  he 
loses  solar  time  and  each  day  becemet 
shorter,  so  that  on  completing  the 
round  he  has  lost  a  day's  time  uncon- 
scioudy.  It  is  now  Monday  to  him,  but 
it  is  Bundav  to  the  people  he  left  when 
starting.  To  avoid  this  complication  h 
meridian  line  has  been  chosen,  on  cro8.s 
ing  which  the  traveler  changes  his  reck 
oning.    If  it  is  Tuesday,  when  he  crosset 


this  line  going  westward  he  calls  il 
Monday.  If  going  eastward  he  calls  il 
Wednesday.     Thus  an  awkward  compli 


cation  is  avoided.  The  date-line  bai 
been  fixed  at  the  ISO"  meridian  froti 
Greenwich.  This  line  has  the  advan 
tage  of  traversing  water  through  nearlj 
all  its  course.  Two  deviations  are  ma(l< 
where  it  crosses  island  masses.  Aftt'i 
passing  through  Bering  Strait  it  slanti 
to  the  west  around  the  Aleutian  Islands 
that  they  may  have  the  same  day  ai 
the  United  States,  to  which  they  belong 
when  the  Fiji  and  neighboring  grouii! 
of  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain  an 
reached  it  bends  to  the  east,  so  as  not  ti 
embarrass  the  local  commerce  with  t 
change  of  day. 

TIafii.nliini  the  naue  given  to  severa 
i^aie-piUffl,   species    of    Diotpvroa,   t 

Senus  of  trees  of  the  ebony  famUy.  Th( 
iUropean  date-plum  is  the  D.  Lotus,  i 
low-growing  tree,  native  of  the  south  o 
Europe.  It  produces  a  small  fruit,  th( 
supposed  lotus  of  the  ancients.  Thi 
American  date-plum,  or  persimmon  {D 
Virginiana),  attains  a  height  of  50  oi 
00  feet;  the  fruit  is  nearly  round,  abou 
an  inch  in  diameter,  is  very  austere,  bin 
edible  after  being  frosted.  The  Chinesi 
date-plum  (D.  Kaki)  is  cultivated  foi 
the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is  about  th< 
size  of  a  small  apple,  and  is  made  'mU 
a  preserve. 

Dal-linlifA  (dath'o-llt),  the  siliceoui 
JjainOUie  ^^rtH^  of  llme.  a  minera 
of  a  white  color  of  various  shado! 
found  in  Scotland  and  on  the  continpnl 
of  Europe;  also  near  Lake  Superior 
where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  ol 
boric  acid. 

Tla4-ia  (dot'i-a),  a  native  stato  ii 
J/aua  Bnndelkhand,  Hindustan,  undei 
the  Central  India  Agency.  Area.  Ml 
sq.  miles ;  pop.  173,759.— Datia,  the  fhiei 
town  of  the  state,  is  situated  125  miles 
8.  E.  of  Agra,  and  contains  a  large  mim- 
ber  ot  handsome  houses,  the  residenoes 
of    the    local  aristocracy.     Pop.  24,0 a. 


llitiicin 


Davffhten  of  the  King 


jrielded  by  the  biiitard  htrnp, 
DuHica  caimaMiia,  a  herbaccoiu,  dlcMa* 
oiM  perannUl,  •  native  of  the  ■oath  at 
Eur^M,  where  it  U  need  ta  a  sobetitato 
for  Peruvian  bark,  and  for  maklnc  cord- 
a«e.  DatlKin  (C3«H»0,.)  i,  extracted 
from  the  leaves,  and  ia  used  aa  a  jel- 
low  dye. 

Dfttive  ^^^'^^ '  L.  dativvt,  from  dart, 
to  five),  in  grammar,  a  term 
applied  to  the  case  of  nouns  which  usu- 
ally follow  verbs  or  other  parts  of 
iiieech  that  express  giving,  or  some  act 
.  '^**Y.  1°  .*^*  object,  generally  indicated 
m  English  bv  to  or  for. 

DatUia  (<>A-tO'«).  a  genus  of  planta, 
order    Solanacee,    with   large, 

trumpet-shaped  flowers.  There  are  sev- 
eral species,  all 
having  poison- 
ous properties 
and  a  disagree- 
able odor.  D. 
Htramonium  ia 
the  thorn-apple, 
possessing 
strong  narcotic 
properties,  and 
sometimes  em- 
ployed aa  a 
remedy  for  neu- 
ralgia, convul- 
sions, etc.  The 
dried  leaves  of 
D.  Stramonium, 

an  American  species,  arl^Lfke/'w^a 
rtmedy  for  asthma. 

Baturine  ^l*',*.^-,*^").  »  poisonoua 

.  ,  ,n.  alkaloid  found  in  the  thorn- 
apple  (Datura  mramonium),  its  chem- 
".al  formula  being  identical  with  atro- 
pine, the  alkaloid /rom  deadly  nightshadt 

Daubenton  (d^b*9-t6n),  or  d'att- 

\i.»,»  i:,  BENTON,  Louis  Jeaw 
•MARIE,  a  French  naturalist  and  physi- 
<ian.  bom  in  1716;  died  in  1800.  He 
studied  medi(iiio  at  Paris,  and  in  1742 
boftan  to  assist  Buffon  in  the  preparation 
of  his  ^reat  work  on  natural  history,  the 
anatotnical  articles  of  which  were  pre- 
pand  by  him.  In  1745  he  was  appointed 
nirator  and  demonstrator  of  the  cabinet 
or  natural  history  in  Paris,  of  which  he 

hl'im  "'"'f^/*""  °^*/^y  *'*y  yea™-   He 

hecame  professor  of  natural   history  in 

nis  publications  are:  Ingtructiona  to 
^^hepherda,  A   Methodical  View  of  Min- 

<ut'.:ra^^-'Jt¥  *>«  contributed  many 
^'ifntific   articles   to    the   first   Encyclo- 


Thoni-spide  (Datura  Stramo- 
nium).—I,  Root.  2.  Secd- 
veMel  out  serow. 


ttat.  bom  in^lTOB;  di«d  la  1807.  To» 
"J«y  jnp  he  waa  profasMr  of  cbem- 
UOT,  boOtnj  and  mnl  aeoaoay  at  Ox- 
ford, and  wrote  atraral  Mtaamed  ■den- 
tine works. 

D'Aubign*  g51gg*>-   ^  "^^ 

DftUOni    i^>''"")>  *  fcnu  of  umbel- 
^     .,    llfirous  plants,  the  most  im- 
portant of  whidi  ia  the  carrot 
Dandet    (<^'!)>  ALPHORai.  a  Frendi 

1S40.  He  ■ettied  in  Paria  in  18S7.  and 
wrote  poems,  «naya,  playa,  etc.,  with- 
out much  ■ttcceaa,  till  he  diacovered  his 
powers  aa  a  noveliat,  when  he  ■peedily 
roM  to  the  hifhert  rank.  Hia  more  ei£i. 
brated  worta  are  Promont  jeuna  at  Ai*. 

il§7^)'..^*'M  Roumattan  (1881); 
t'EvamttUtU  (1888):  Bapho  11884)  ; 
Let  Aventwm  Prodioitutea  dt  Tartarin 
dt  Taratoon  ( IfM)  ;  ita  sequel.  Tartarin 
eiir  les  Afpet  V1888)  :  Trtntt  Ana  d  Paria 
(autobionaphlca  1,  lg88)  ;  and  L'lmmor- 
ttl  (1888).  All  his  most  important 
SP'"?.  have  been  translated  into  English. 
He  died  in  1807.— His  brother,  Ebnebt 
(bom  in  1837),  also  distinguished  himself 
as  a  novelist,  and  was  one  of  the  beat- 
known  political  writera  of  the  Frendi 
republican  party. 

Daughters  of  the  American 

BeVOlntion.  *  "olety  compoMd  of 
«  ji  -*i  ^  women  each  of  whom 
la  directly  descended   from   an  anceator 

*  J  7**^^  unfaUinf  loyalty  rendered 
material  aid  to  the  cauee  of  independ- 
ence as  a  recognixed  patriot,  as  soldier 
or  sailor,  or  as  a  civil  officer,  in  one  of 
the  several  colonies  or  states.'  It  was 
orranixed  in  1890  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Since  their  organisation  they  have 
greatly  extended  their  activities  in  all 
departments  of  civil  and  social  life.  The 
?*™i**5?yR,SL'  *^«  sodety  in  1014  num- 
bered 100,016,  with  chapters  in  CJhina, 
Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  Philippines. 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

a  society  organised  in  NashviUe,  Tennes- 
see, in  1894,  and  composed  of  the  wives, 
widows,  mothers,  sisters  or  lineal  de- 
scendants of  men  who  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army  or  navy  or  otherwise 
aided  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 

Daughters  of  the  Eincr,  *?  *''^^'" 
.       .  .    _        o'  of  worn- 


Da'' 'isny(i»'he-ni),  Cbables  Giles 
#  Bbidle,   «n   EngUah  aden- 


va  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
P»«roh,  organised  in  1885.  Its  purpose 
U  to  bring  young  women  within  the 
innnence  of  the  church  and  to  eotfperate 


IkngliUn  of  the  Xefdlntioa 


DftTid 


BaUW    lS,y;M)*'a  ipwlM  of  wbra 

UraoM  RWer.  lU  genfral  color  U  u 
pale  1>rown,  with  gniyirii  white  on  tb- 
abdomen  ud  Inner  parts  of  the  limbs. 
Its  head,  neck  and  bi.dy  "d  the  upper 
parts  of  Us  llmbe  arc  striped  like  tli- 
■ebra,  but  the  stripes  are  not  so  dark 
In  color.  The  lUitcb  colonists  call  it 
JiontC'quagffa. 


with  Mstors  to,  that  end.     (It  la  dla- 
tinet  from  tba  '  Kinc's  Daochtars.*) 

AeTOl 

a   patrotic  society  of   American  women 
organised    in    1«»1.    «?5"^^i*'-i?fj^ 


confined  to  women  lineally  descend.- 
from  'a  mlllUry  or  naval  or  marine 
officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,'  in  the 
Revoiationarr  senrlce,  or  from  one  wno 
signed  the  Declaration  ef  Independence, 
or  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  or 
8tate  congresses  or  a  congressional  offl- 
clai  assisted  In  the  winning  of  American 
independence;  with  the  limitation  that 
these  remained  loyal  to  Congrwis  or 
Htates  throughout  the  war. 
'nanlafatiAil    (dou-lat-tt-bid'),  a  town 

iiaTuaiaDaa  ;,,  in^i^^  i^  the  ni- 

xam's  Dominions  (Ilaldarabad),  Deccan; 
170  miles  n.  «.  of  Bombay :  the  fortress, 
also  known  by  the  name  of  DeooiH,  was 
from  remote  antiquity  the  Htronghold  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Deccan.     Pop.  1-'4J. 
Tlttnn    (doun),      Leopom>      Joseph 
'"*'"'    Mabla,    Ctoxmr   von,    an    Aus- 
trian   general,   was    bom    in    1705,    and 
died  In  17t«6.     He  bervod  in  the  Turkish 
war  In  1710,  as  major-Keneral   in   Italy 
in    1(34.    and    distinguished    himself    at 
the   battle   of   Kroaka   in   1737,  and   the 
{•apture    of    DinKelfingen    in    1740.       In 
1748,   after   sprving   against   the   French 
in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  made  Knight 
of  the  Golden   Flet'ce.     Ills   skilful   pas- 
sage of  the  ilhlne,  and  his  marriage  with 
the    Countess    of    Fux.    a    favorite    of 
Maria    Theresa,    procured    for    him    the 
post  of  master-general  of   the  ordnance, 
and  In  17.o7  that  of  general  field-marshal. 
That   same    year   he    defeated    Irederlok 
the  Great  at  Kollln,  and  8(K)n  after  took 
Breslau.      In    1758    he    again    defeated 
Frederick    at    Hochkirch;    but    he    was 
at  last  thoroughly  defeated  by  Frederick 
at  Torgau  in  1759.      He  afterwards  be- 
tame  president  of  the  aulic  council. 
TIan-nliiTi     (dft'fin),    the    title    of    the 
Danpnin    'eldest   son    of   the   king   of 
France  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1830, 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  dolphin,  the 
orest   of   the   lords    of    Dauphiny.     ,Tjie 
name   was   assumed   towards   the   middle 
of  the  nintb  century  by  the  lord  of  Dau- 
phinv,    which    province    was    bequeathed 
bv    Humbert   II   to   the   king  of   France 
in    1349   on   condition    that   the   heir   of 
the  throne  should  bear  the  title  of  Dau- 
phin of  Viennois. 

■niMinllinV  (da-fin-e;  Dauphini),  one 
HaupUiUy  ^f  ti,e  ancient  provinces 
of  France,  which  compnsed  the  modem 
departments  of  the  Isftre.  the  Hantes 
Alpes,  and  part  of  that  of  the  DrOme. 
The  capital  of  the  whole  was  Grenoble. 


DftVAllAnt    (dav'cn-ant),      BIB     ^Mi.- 

and  dramatlH'  born  at  Oxford  In  ItlOo: 
died  In  I^IS^  iis  father  kept  the  Crown 
Inn,  a  bouse  ..,  whU-h  Shakespere  us.h1  t.. 
stop  on  his  journeys  between  London 
and  Stratford,  lie  was  eariy  Introdue.jl 
into  court  life  through  his  ser\lco  witli 
the  Duchess  of  lUchmtmd  and  Lon 
Brooke:  and  having  produced  seviTii 
plays  and  court  me-^quea,  he  succe.;(|.<| 
Ben  Jonson  In  the  laureateshin  (l»t.li  i. 
During  the  civil  war  he  fought  on  th^' 
royal  side,  was  made  a  lleutenant-gwi- 
eral,  and  received  the  honor  of  knlnlii- 
hood.  On  the  decline  of  the  royal  cniis' 
he  retired  to  1  ranee;  but  attemptlnn  !.■ 
sail  for  Virginia,  his  ship  was  captiiiv.i 
and  he  escaped  death  through  the  fi<«'>\ 
offices  of  John  Milton,  a  kindness  he  wi^ 
able  to  repay  after  the  llestornfinii. 
Under  Charles  II  Davenant  flouriah.-.l  iii 
the  dramatic  world.  His  works  con-^Wt 
of  dramas,  masfiiies,  addresses,  and  tli.' 
epic  iit.t.(it.  ■  r.  which  ivjis  never  finisliwl; 
but  he  Is  remembered  chiefly  by  tli" 
travesty  of  Shakexpere's  Tempett  mndn 
in  conjunction  with  Dryden.  He  was 
buried  In  Westminster  Abbey. 
Tlo'irannnrf    (dav'en-port),     n     city, 

iiavenporr  ^^.^^n^y  l^g^^  o,  geott  <•.... 

Iowa.  situat.Hl  at  the  foot  of  the  ui.pi 
rapids  of  the  MissisHippi,  181  miles  wrst 
of  (^biongo,  and  dlre'-tly  opposite  Ricli  Iv 
land,  the  scat  of  a  I'nited  States  aisnial. 
Woolen  goods,  agricultural  Implciiuiiis 
and  machines,  pottery,  carriages,  gii-*  .n- 
gines,  locomotives,  machinery,  waslnni! 
macbincn.  pearl  buttons,  metal  whvA*. 
looms,  and  pressed  steel  cars.  etc..  :iiv 
manufactured,  and  there  are  hydro-clic 
trie  plants.  I'op-  r>7.8t!0. 
TIairPTltrv  <dav'en-tri>,  or  Dwr. 
.i/avcjibij  fufif^^  a  market  town  <•' 
England,  in  the  county  of  and  11  mil'S  «'• 
by  N.  of  Northampton.  Pop.  3.51 1 . 
TiaviA  (da'vid).  King  of  Israel,  tie 
vaviu  younjrpgt  son  of  Jesse,  a  citi- 
zen of  Bethlehem,  and  descended  tlir.iiiirn 
Boaa:  from  the  ancient  princes  of  .I'l'ia"- 
The  life  of  David  is  recorded  tlin.u?!i 
the  first  and  second  Iwoks  of  >"''"!'' 
and  the  first  book  of  Chrontchs.     n* 
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f>ook  of  PnlHU,  a  Urge  portion  of  which 
Ima  been  attributed  tu  hUu  (hm  t$9lms), 
nlM>  vuntaias  frequt^nt  allu»iuna  to  iad- 
dinu  in  bia  life.  He  reinied  from  1005 
II.C.  to  1016  B.C.  aecurdiii/  to  th«  uaual 
chronology,  bnt  recent  inveatigationa  pat 
the  datea  of  David'a  reign  from  3U  to  SO 
yeara  later.  Under  David  the  empira 
uf  the  laraelitea  roac  tu  the  height  of 
itn  power,  and  hia  rrigu  baa  alwajra 
l>ecu  luukcd  on  by  the  J«>wm  au  the  foldea 
aac  of  their  nation'a  liiMtury. 

David  I.  ?.'V  ,*♦'  »>'"Hand,  Hon  of 
*******  *»  Malcolm  f'anmore ;  born 
about  1U80;  ■ucceedfd  bla  brother  Alex- 
iiuder  I  iu  11:24;  died  in  1153.  lie  waa 
the  tirat  tu  introduce  ffudal  inatitutiona 
niid  ideaa  into  bia  native  laud.  He  twice 
invaded  England  tu  support  hia  niece 
.Matilda  againat  Rtepben,  her  rival 
riaimant  for  the  Engliab  crown,  during 
line  uf  bia  incuraiona  being  defeated  at 
tbe  Battle  of  the  Stuudard  (1138).  He 
died  nt  (^arliale,  and  waa  aucceeded  by 
Ilia  eraudaou  Malcol  n.  He  actiuireil  a 
loriBiderable  reputatiou  for  aauctity. 
U'liile  yet  Priuce  of  ('tiuibria  he  bao  Ixt- 
tfiin  the  estabiiabiueDt  uf  the  Gla:>guw 
iilHbopric.  He  adjuated  the  biabuprica 
of  Dunkeid.  Muray,  Aberdeen.  Koaa, 
riiithueaa.  Brechin,  Duubiauc  and  UaN 
liiway.  Among  tbe  religions  liouaes  for 
ii'ttulara  wbicli  Jute  from  hia  reign  are 
liolyrood,  Mclroiite.  Jedburgh,  Kelao, 
Itryburgb.  Newbattle.  etc.  ilia  Hervicea 
to  the  enurph  proourwl  for  him  the  popn- 
liir  Title  of  aaint,  t>nt  tl>e  ondownieuta  so 
taxed  the  royal  doinaioi  atid  pubHeaaioua 
tlmt  .Tames  VI  bitterly  characterized  him 
lis  '  ane  aair  aanct  for  tlie  crown.' 
Tiflvifl  TT  I^lng  of  Scotland,  son  of 
uavia  JJ.,  Robert  Bruce,  born  in 
1:L»2;  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1.329; 
died  in  1370.  On  the  death  of  hia  father 
he  waa  acknowledged  by  the  greater  part 
iif  the  nation.  Edward  Balinl,  however, 
the  son  of  John  Baliol,  formed  a  party  for 
the  pnrpoae  of  supporting  his  pretentions 
til  the  crown ;  he  wu»  hacked  by  Edward 
III  of  England.  Battles  were  frequent, 
iind  at  first  BaMol  was  successful:  but 
'vcntually  David  succeeded  in  driving 
liiin  from  Scotland.  Still,  however,  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  England  with 
increasng  rancor,  till  at  length  David 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ne- 
ville's Cross  (134«).  After  being  de- 
tained in  captivity  for  ele%'en  years  he 
was  ransomed  for  100.000  marks.  The 
remainder  of  hia  reign  was  occupied  in 
"xoiifpfl  with  his  parliament. 
T)flvii1  ^dA-vM.  or  dft'vid).  FfeMCiEN- 
■waviu  cf.fi AK.  a  French  muaidan 
fif'd  composer,  horn  at  Cadenet  (Van- 
clu-io)  in  1810;  dfed  in  187H.     He  enb'red 


tbe  Paria  Conaerratolre  in  1890,  and  be- 
came an  ardent  diaeiple  of  8t  Mlmun,  Kn- 
fantin  and  other  aodal  apecolatora.     In 
1832,  with  a  few  companioDL  be  went 
tu  tbe  Eaat  in  order  tu  reallie  hia  dreama 
of   •   perfect    life,    but    retorned    diaap- 
pointed  in  1830.     He  then  publiabed  bia 
UHoditt  OWenfafea.  and  aooo  after  bia 
moat  aucccaaful  work,  Le  D4$ert.    Other 
works  are:    Aloite  tur  le  BiHuL   Ohria- 
topke  Colombe,  Le  Paradit,  Le  Perle  4» 
liritil,  Heroulaneum  and  Lalla  Hookh. 
David    Jacquks    I^auib,    the    founder 
♦    of  the   mudern   French  acbool 
of  painting,  born  at  Paria  in  1738:  died 
at  Bruaaeia  in  1820.     He  went  to  Rome 
in  1774,  and  passed  aeveral  yeara  tliere 
painting  a  number  of  important  pictures. 
A  aecond  visit  produced  the  UonUi,  one 
uf   hia   maaterplecea.      In    1787   he   pro- 
duced  The  Death  of  8ocrate$,   in   1788 
y'arta   and   Helen,  and   in   1780  0rH«N«. 
In  the  revolution  he  waa  a  violent  Jaco- 
bin, and  wholly  devoted   to  Robespierre. 
Several  of  the  scenes  of  the  revolution 
supplied   subjects   for   hia   brush.     What 
is  considered  his  masterpiece.  The  Rape 
of  tho  Habineg,  was  painted  in  1700.     He 
was  appointed  first  painter  to  Napoleon 
about  1804 ;  and  after  the  second  restora- 
tion of  Louia  XVIII  he  was  included  in 
the  decree    which    bunishe*   all   regicides 
from  France,  when  he  retired  to  Brussels. 
David      PiEBKE  Jean,  a  French  sculp- 
**»'*»*»     tor,  born  at  Anaers  in  1780 
(hence    commonly    called    David    d'An- 
^ers)  ;    died    in   185U.      He    went    when 
very  young  to  Paris,  became  the   pupil 
of  J.  L.  David,  and  in  1800  a  prize  ob- 
tained from  the  Academy  enabled  him  to 
pursue   hia   studies   at   Rome,   where    he 
formed  a   friendship   with   Canova.     On 
his  return  to  Paris  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  hia  fame  by  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  great  Cond6  in  marble.     He  visited 
Germany  twice,  in  1828  and  1834.  and 
executed  busts  of  Goethe  for  Weimar,  of 
8chelling  for  Munich,  of  Tieck  for  Dres- 
den,  of   Ranch   and    Humboldt   for   Ber- 
lin.    In   1831  he  began   the   magnificent 
sculptures  of  the  Pantheon,  his  most  im- 
portant work,  which  he  finished  in  1837. 
He  executed   a   great   number  of  medal- 
lions,   busts    and    statues    of    celebrated 
persons    of    all    countries,    among    whom 
we  may  mention  Walter  Scott.  Canning. 
Washington,    Lsfdy«tt«'     Gutenberg.    Cu- 
vier,    Victor    Hugo,    'Vranger,    Paganini 
nnd  Madame  de  Stt 
David.  Saint,  patron  of  Wales.  Arch- 
*^  bishop  of  Caerleon,  and  after- 
wards   of    Menevia,    now    St.    David's, 
where  he  died  about  601.     He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  piety,  and  many  legends 
arc  told  of  his  roJrsinulons  p.>wpr«.     His 
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vrntings  are  no  longer  extant.  HU  Ufe 
was  written  by  Ricemarch,  bishop  of  Bt. 
David's  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Tlairiil'a  8*-  »  decayed  epiacop^  dty 
xraviu  B)  Qf  Wales,  County  Pembroke, 
near  the  promontory  of  St.  David's  Hfad, 
once  the  metropolitan  see  of  Wales. 
Within  a  space  of  1200  yards  in  circuit 
are  the  cathedral,  chiefly  of  the  twelfth 
century,  with  a  finely  decorated  rood-loft, 
the  episcopal  palace,  the  ruins  of  St. 
Mary's  CJollege,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  chiefly  ruinous.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship 5398. 

DflviilanTi  Gw«aE.  astronomer,  born 
ijaviason,  ^^  Nottingham.  England, 
in  1825,  and  brought  to  the  United  States 
in  childhood.  He  was  appointed  on  the 
United  States  coast  survey  in  1845,  and 
had  charge  of  the  transit  of  various  expe- 
ditions to  Japan  in  1874,  and  New  Mexico 
in  1882.  He  completed  the  transit  factors 
of  many  thousanas  of  stars.  In  1873  he 
became  professor  in  the  University  of 
California,  and  president  of  the  Califoiwa 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1874.  In  1898 
he  became  professor  of  ge^raphy  in  the 
University  of  California.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Science. 
He  died  in  1911.  „ 

TlaviAa  (da'vBs),  SiB  John,  an  Bng- 
i/aviCB      ijgjj  pygj  g„^  lawyer,  bom  in 

1570 :  died  in  1(K6.  In  1603  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  and 
soon  after  attorney-general.  He  was 
knighted  in  1007,  retumeti  to  the  Enghsh 
Parliament  in  1621,  and  obtained  the 
dignity  of  lord  chief-justice  in  1626.  He 
wrote  Orchestra,  Hymns  to  Astrea,  Aoaoe 
Teipaum,  a  metaphysical  poem  and  his 
best-known  work;  he  is  also  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  politicnl  state  of  Ireland. 
Tlovia  Andbew  Jacksok,  clairvoyant, 
^itvis,  ^^  in  Orange  county,  New 
York,  in  1826.  He  developed  in  youth  re- 
markable powers.  An  uneducated  boy,  he 
wrote,  under  clairvoyant  influence,  tomes 
full  of  philosophical  speculations  and 
learned  disquisitions.  These  were  pub- 
lished as  Principles  of  Nature,  Her  Divine 
Revelations,  The  Great  Harmonia  (4 
vols.),  etc.  They  advocated  the  doctrines 
of  spiritualism.  He  practiced  for  many 
years  as  a  clairvoyant  healer  of  the  sick. 
He  died  in  1910.  _  •  ,  _,  ,  , 
'Tlairia  CrSHMAN  KuxooQ,  legislator, 
•*""•*"»  bom  at  Henderson,  New  York, 
in  1834:  died  in  1900.  He  removed  to 
Wisconsin,  studied  law,  and  served  In  the 
Civil  war.  He  was  elected  to  the  Minne- 
sota legislature  in  1867,  was  district 
attomey  of  that  State  1868-73,  and  gov- 
ernor 1874-75.  Was  United  States  Sena- 
tor 1877-1900,  and  served  on  the  Paris 
Peace  Conuniwion  of  1888. 


Davis      (dS'vis),   Hknbt  Winter, 
***'*■       statesman,   was  bom   in   An- 
napolis, Maryland,  in  1817.     As  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  he  was  a  brilliant  orator. 
Although  representing  a  slave  State,  he 
was  unfaltering  in  fidelity  to  the  Union 
and  a  strenuous  advocate  of  emancipation, 
and  as  early  as  1865  favored  negro  suf- 
frage.   He  died  In  1865. 
TIavia      Jkff    (1862-1913),  an  Ameii- 
xrnvxS)     gjiQ  lawyer  and  legislator,  born 
near     Richmond.       He     was     api>oinU>(l 
attorney-general  of  Arkansas  in  1808,  and 
in  1900   became  governor.     He  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  governor  of 
Arkansas  to  be  elected  three  times  to  that 
oflBce :  in  1900,  in  1902  and  again  in  1904. 
In  January,  1007,  he  became  a  United 
States  Senator,  and  w^as  re-elected,  but 
died  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  term. 
iSairia       Jeffebson,    president    of    the 
XFHV19)     Confederate  States  of  America 
during  the  Civil  war;    born  in  Kentucky 
in  1808.     He  was  trained  at  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  and  from  1828  to  18.'5.) 
saw  a  good  deal  of  service  on  the  frontier. 
At  the  latter  date  he   became  a  cotton 
planter  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.     He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1845,  but  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war 
he  left  Congress  and  engaged  actively  in 
the  contest.     He  entered  the  S'^nate  in 
1847,  and  held  various  posts  in  the  gov- 
ernment, upholding  the  policy  of  the  slave 
States  and  the  doctrine  of  slave  rights. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Southern  States, 
continued  president  throughout  the  wni, 
and  w^as  taken  prisoner  after  the  fall  of 
Richmond,      .\fter   two   years'   impri.son- 
ment  in  Fortress  Monroe,  he  was  set  at 
liberty  by  the  general  amnesty  of  ISfiS. 
He  afterward  wrote  a  history  of  the  war. 
He  died  in  1889  at  New  Orleans. 
'Davie      John  William  (1873-     ).  an 
A/a V IB,     American  lawyer,  Congressman 
and  diplomat,  bora  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.. 
was  graduated  from  Washington  and  I-ee 
Universitv  in  1892  and  admitted  to  tlie 
bar  in  lsd5.    He  was  eloctefl  to  Conjinss 
in  1010  and  re-elected  in  1912,  serving;  till 
August,  1913,  when  he  resigned  to  beci>me 
United  States  Solicitor-General.    In  1  !>).«. 
during  the  European  war,  President  \\  ii 
son  appointed  him  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.     While  Solicitor-General  he  ar- 
gued a  n'lniber  of  important  cases  m  the 
supreme  c<Mirt,  including  those  InvoKinK 
the  const    jtionality  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  .    d  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law. 

The  gove  imer     .ron  both  casos. 

-naiHa  «f  ■  '^8,  John  (1550-1005), 
1/avia,  g^  English  navigatoi,  born  at 
Sandridge,  Devonshire.  In  1RS.>-»I 
be  conducted  three  exieditions  for  m 
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diacovery  of  the  northwest  pacMge.  In 
the  first  he  coasted  round  the  south  of 
Greenland  and  sailed  across  the  strait 
that  now  bean  his  name  into  Cumber- 
land Gulf,  and  in  the  third  he  sailed 
north  tbiouKh  Davis  Strait  into  Baffin 
Bay.  He  also  « T^-ompanied  the  expedi- 
VkA  a«'  Cav""'!^-*!  t^  the  Pacific  in 
loui-iM,  ao .  made  acy»>ra'  Toyazes  to 
the  East  I.  iies. 

Bavis.  ^  '  ",  *'"  Hapdt  r.,  war  corre- 
»,  sp.i.iut,  a!!voIi  „  and  short- 
story  writer,  .,a^  be--,  at  Philadelphia  in 
1864,  entered  newspaper  work  in  1887 
and  began  his  war-correspondent  career 
reporting  the  Gneco-Turkish  war  of  1887. 
He  served  in  the  Cuban  insurrection,  the 
Spaniah-Ameripnn  war,  the  South  African 
wars,  the  Rtisso-.Tapanese  war,  the  Balkan 
wars,  and  the  first  years  of  the  great 
European  war.  He  was  in  Belgium  when 
the  Germans  invaded  that  country  and 
was  captured  as  a  spy  by  the  Teutons, 
narrowly  escaping  with  his  life.  Later  he 
went  to  Salonika  and  Serbia.  He  re- 
turned from  Europe  early  in  1916  and 
began  work  on  a  new  book.  With  the 
French  in  Franco  and  Salonika,  but  the 
terrific  strain  he  had  undergone  sapped 
his  strength  and  he  died  suddenly,  April 
13,  1916,  only  a  few  weeks  after  his  re- 
turn home.  He  was  the  author  of  Soldiers 
of  Fortune,  Oallagher  and  Other  Stories, 
The  Bar  Sinister,  etc.  Rebecca  Habd- 
mo  Davis,  his  mother,  was  also  a  writer 
of  magazine  stories.  She  was  bom  at 
Washington,  Pa.,  1831;  died  1910. 

Davis  Strait.    *    narrow   sea    which 
,  T.^^  '    separates       Greenland 

from    Baffin    Land,    and    unites    Baffin 

^"S«2*'>*'»   ^^^  Atlantic  Ocean;   lat.  60" 
to  70"  N. 

Davits  (4*'^'*'^'  *^°  projecting  arms 
of  wood  or  iron  on  the  side 
or  stern  of  a  vessel,  used  for  suspend- 
ing or  lowering  and  hoisting  the  boats 
by  means  of  sheave  and  pulley.  They 
are  fixed  so  as  to  admit  of  being  shipped 
and  unshipped  at  pleasure. 
Davos  i^*"^^Jl:^  *n  elevated  valley 
I  A  ^  /°^*S  F^^  '««*)  "'  Switier- 
land,  Canton  Orisons,  containing  several 
villages ;  a  winter  resort  of  persons  suf- 
fering from  chest  diseases. 
DavOUt.  Sr  Davotjst  (da-v«),  Ix)ui8 
*«j.  7  Nicolas,  Dnke  of  Aner- 
stddt  and  Prince  of  Eckmfihl,  marshal 
and  peer  of  France,  born  in  1770  at 
Annoux,  in  Burgundy;  died  in  1823.  He 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen ;  served  with  distinction  under  Du- 
raouriM.  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
V  *^J*T-  .5«  ''*nt  w'th  Bonaparte  t« 
Evypt  in  1798,  and  commanded  the  cav- 
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airy  of  the  army  of  luly  in  1800.  He 
received  a  marshal's  baton  in  1804,  led 
the  right  wing  at  Austerlits  in  1805.  and 
defMted  the  Prussians  at  Auerstftdt  in 
1806.  He  shared  the  glory  of  Eylau, 
Eckmahl  and  Wagram;  was  made  Gov- 
ernor of  Hamburg;  took  part  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  was 
wounded  at  Borodino.  During  the  Hun- 
dred Days  (1815)  he  was  Napoleon's 
minister  of  war,  and  after  Waterloo 
was  appointed  by  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment general-in-chief  of  the  French 
armies.  In  1819  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
Daw  ^«l*'v')«  Sib  Hcmphbt,  a  dis- 
'f  tinguished  English  chemist,  was 
born  at  P^zance,  in  1778;  died  at  Gen- 
eva in  1829.  After  having  received  the 
rudiments  of  a  classical  education  he  was 
placed  with   a  surgeon  and  apothecary, 


Sir  Humphry  Diavy, 
and  early  developed  a  taste  for  scientific 
experiments.  So  successful  was  he  in 
his  studies  that  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  In 
1803  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  His  discoveries  with  the 
galvanic  battery,  his  decomposition  of 
the  earths  and  alkalies  and  ascertaining 
of  their  metallic  bases,  his  demonstra- 
tion of  the  simple  natnre  of  the  oxymuri- 
a  tic  acid  (to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
chlortne),  etc.,  obtained  him  an  extensive 
reputation;  and  in  1810  he  received  the 

grize  of  the  French  Institute.  In  1814 
«  x7*?  <''«*ted  a  corresponding  member 
or  that  ^y.  Having  been  elected  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  he  delivered  lertnres  on 
agricultural  chemistry  during  ten  suc- 
cessive years.  The  numerous  accidents 
arising  fron>  fire-damp  in  mines  led  him 
to  enter  upon  a  series  of  experiments  on 
toe  nature  of  the  explosive  gas,  the  r*< 
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salt  of  which  was  the  invention  of  his  College,  Montreal,  in  which  poidtion,  as 
safety-lamp.  He  was  knighted  in  1812,  well  as  in  that  of  vice-chanceUor,  and 
and  created  a  baronet  in  1818.  In  1820  latterly  principal  of  the  university,  his 
he  succeeded  Sir  J.  Banks  as  president  services  in  the  cause  of  education  were 
of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  at  the  time  of  very  marked,  lie  became  a  member  of 
his  death  he  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  Uoyal  Society  (London)  in  180-, 
the  scientific  sinietios  df  Europe.  He  was  knighted  iu  1885,  and  was  presi- 
wrote:  Philosophical  Researches,  Elc-  deut  of  the  British  Association  in  18M} 
me»i««  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Electro-  during  its  meeting  at  Birm  .gham.  liis 
Chemical  Researches,  Elements  of  Chcm-  published  works  include  Acadian  Ueol- 
tcoi  PhUosophy,  Researches  on  the  Ojtii-  umi.  The  Story  of  the  Larth  and  Man, 
muriatic  Ai-id,  On  Fire-damp,  etc.  lie  Silence  and  the  Uible,  Ihe  Uawn  of 
also  contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  J.ifc,  The  Chain  of  Life,  etc. 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  wan  DaWSOIl  CltV.  ?  f'^^Vn  '""1*  »\-,'^"*" 
author  of  ihlmonia,  or  Days  of  Flyflsh-  -"^wsuu  uitjr,  ^„kyu  Territory,  tau- 
ing:  and  Consolations  in  Travel,  or  the  ada,  on  the  Yukon  River,  in  the  center 
Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher.  of    the    Kh.udike    gold    region.      It    was 

Ti^,,^  T  ^Lx-^     o      o  t  t    i„    ^  founded   in   1S!)(J.   and  in   the   early   day.-, 

Davy  Lamp.    See  Safely-lamp.  j,.,,,  .^  ,,„„„,.„i„i,  ,,f  over  2-j.0«K».     Kiver 

TloTnmin    (dft'vi-um;  after  Sir  II.   steamers  r.ai  h  it  from  the  mouth  of  the 

Xravyum    Uavy'\,  a  metal  of  the  plat-    Yukon   Uiver  in  Bering  Sea,   and  it  has 

inum  group  discovered  in  1877.     It  is  a   water  and  railway  connections  witli  Ska;:- 

hard,  sUvery  metal,   slightly   ductile,   ex-   way,  .\laska.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  gov- 

tremely  infusible,  and  has  a  density  of  ernment  offices.     Pop.   (lyll)   .»,U1.J. 

9.385  at  26"' C.  Tlax   ^''«ks),     a     town    and     watermg 

TlatirAa      IIenrt     L..     statesman,     was  *'"^    jilace     of     South\vestern     1  ranee. 

XWWC9)    jj^jn   }q   Cummington.   Massa-  d.  p.    Landes,    on    the    left    bank    of    the 

chusetts,  in  1816;  died  in  ltK)3.     lie  was  A<lour.  25  miles  N.  E.  of  Ray<mue.     Hit 

graduated   at   Yale   follego   and    stuflied  eliief  attraetion  of  the  place  is  its  thei- 

law.      After    serving    as    member    of    tlie   nial    springs,    which    have    temperatun  s 

House  of  Representatives  for  seven  con-  varying    from   86°    to    KMi'    Fahr.,   were 

secutive   terms,    in    1874   he   was    elected    much    frequented    by    the    Romans,    and 

United     States     Senator,     and     reelected   are  still  in  great  repute  f  .r  the  cure  of 

1881   and    1887,     During   his    career   he   rheumatic  and  similar  com;)laints.     lop. 

was  prominent  in  legislation.  tllHJOt   8585.  ,      .  ,        ,     ,  .• 

DaTirsnTi    (dft'son),    Henby,    an    Eug-  T)a«.   (dfi),  either  the  interval  of  tune 

Jjttwsuu    jjgjj   landscape   painier.    born  •*"*J     during  which   the  sun  is  contiuii- 

in  1811 :  died  in  1878.    In  early  life  he  was   ously    above    the    horizon    or    the    tiiiit" 

a  worker  in  a  Nottingham  laee-factory.   orcupied  by  the  revolution  of  the  earfii 

but  this  occupation  he  gave  up  for  art  on  its  axis,  embracing  this  interval  (the 

in  1836.     After  struggling  for  some  time   period  of  light)    as  well  as  the  interval 

at  Nottingham  he  removed  to  Liverpool  in  of    darkness.      The    day    in    the    lattr 

1844,  and  thence  to  Croydon  in  1850,  and  sense  may  be  measured  in  more  than  oiv 

in  later  years  resided  at  Chiswick.      It  way.     If  we  measure  it  by  the  apparent 

was  long  before  his  abilities  were  fully  movement   of   the    stars,      :used    by    tlie 

recognized,    and    his    pictures    began    to   rotation   of   the    earth    on    its   axis,    ve 

bring  high  prices  onlv  a  little  before  his  must   call   day    the    period    between    tin' 

death.      Among    the  'best    of    them    are   time  when  a  star  is  on  the  meridian  and 

irooden   Walls  of  Old  England,  London   when  it  again  returns  to  the   meridi.in; 

from  Greenwich   Hill,  Houses  of  Parlia-   this  is  a  sidereal  day.     It  is  uniformir 

ntent.  The  Rainbow.  Rainbow  at  Sea  and   equal  to  23  hours,  56  minutes,  4.098  »■<;■ 

The  Pool  below  London  Bridge.  onds.      But    more    important    than    this 

TloiX7«nTi    S'R  Jf""*'  William,  a  Can-  is  the  solar  dau,  or  the  interval  between 

xrnwsuU)  .^,ji„n  geologist,   born  at   two  passages  of  the  sun  across  the  merid- 

riottiu,     Xova    Scotia,   in    1820:    di.'d    in  ian  of  any  place.     The   latter   is  ali'>it 

1800.     Educated  at  Pictou  and  Edinbursh   4   minutes   longer   than   the   former,   o\\ 

University,    he    early    turned    his    atteu-  ing  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  rniinn 

tion  to  geology,  having  published  papers  the  sun,  and  it  is  not  of  uniform  leiigih. 

on    the    subject    when    not    much    over  owing  to  the  varying  speed  at  which  the 

twenty.       He   accompanied    Sir   Charles  earth    moves    in    its    orbit    and    to    the 

Lyell    when    examining    the    K>ology    of  obliquily    of    the    eeliplie.      For    conr. n- 

Nova    Scotia  in  1842.      In  18.50  he  be-  ience   an   average   of   the   solar   day   is 

came     superintendent    of    education    for  taken,  and  this  gives  us  the  mean  «'>''"■ 

Xova  Sootiiu  and  in  1855  principal  and  or   oivU   day    of    24    hours,    the    differ- 

proJweoT  of  natural  h}«tei7,  in  iS^OUi  «oe*  be^w^ef«o  wbtcb  and  tSf*  adtual  solar 
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day    at    any    time    ia    the    equation    of 
time. 

Tl  length  of  the  days  and  nights  at 
liny  ,.lace  varies  with  the  latitude  and 
seaeou  of  the  yenr,  ovviun  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  eartii'd  uxis.  In  the  first 
plaoe,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal 
(twelve  hours  each)  all  uver  the  world 
(.n  the  2l8t  of  March  and  the  2l8t  of 
September,  which  datps  are  called  the 
vernal  (spring)  and  autumnal  equinoxes 
(Lat  aquu»,  equal;  nox,  night).  Again, 
the  days  and  niglits  are  always  of  equal 
length  at  the  ^Mjuator.  which,  for  this 
reason,  is  sometiiups  called  the  rquinoctial 
line.  With  these  exceptions,  we  find  the 
difTercncp  hctween  the  duration  of  the  day 
and  thf  night  varying  more  and  more  as 
we  recede  from  the  equator.  This  will  be 
•  iisily  understowl  from  a  consideration  of 
fho  accompanying  figure,  which  represents 


Diacram  to  Illustrate  tho  Differences  in  the 
Length  of  Day  and  Night. 
tlio  position  of  the  earth  at  the  northern 
summer  solstice.  Let  s  a.  s'd,  s"b 
ii'prcsent  the  sun's  rays,  then  the  verti- 
i;il  circle  AFBO  will  be  the  circle  of 
illumination — that  is,  the  line  which  sep- 
ii rates  the  illuminated  and  dark  hemis- 
pheres of  the  earth.  Consider  a  place  F. 
As  the  earth  turns  round  it  would  de- 
scribe a  circle  f  do  ii.  the  greater  part  of 
wiiich,  FDO,  is  performed  in  the  sun- 
light, and  the  smaller  part,  o  a  f,  in  the 
•lark.  In  other  words,  the  day  for  the 
place  F  would  be  longer  than  its  nigBt. 
It  will  be  also  seen  that  for  any  place 
within  the  Arctic  cir«'lo  ak  the  sun 
'lops  not  set.  while  in  the  Anarctic 
circle  the  son  never  rises  so  long  as  the 
earth  is  in  this  position.  At  the  north- 
prn  winter  solstice  the  reverse  of  all  this 
is  the  case — the  Arctic  circle  never 
comet  intn  the  U<rht  area,   and  places 


within  the  Auarctlc  circle  never  enter 
into  the  dark.  Itrom  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  at  both  poles  the  year  cousista 
of  one  day  of  six  months'  duration,  and 
one  night  of  the  same  length. 

The  Babylonians  began  the  day  at  aun- 
rising;  the  Jews  at  sunsetting;  the 
Egyptians  and  Romans  at  midnight,  as  do 
most  modern  peoples.  The  civil  day  in 
most  countries  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions of  twelve  hours  each,  ^he  abbre- 
viations p.  M.  and  A.  M.  ( the  drst  signify- 
ing nost  tneridiem,  Latin  for  afternoon; 
the  latter  ante  meridiem,  forenoon)  are 
requisite,  in  consenuence  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  day.  The  Italians  in  some 
places  reckon  the  day  from  sunset  to 
sunset,  and  enumerate  the  hours  up  to 
twenty-four;  the  CJhinese  divide  it  into 
tweUe  parts  of  two  hours  each.  For 
astronomical  purposes  the  day  is  divided 
into  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  two 
parts  of  twelve  hours.  Formerly  it  be- 
gan at  noon,  but  sijce  January  1,  1885, 
the  day  of  twenty-four  hours  has  begun  at 
midnight  at  Greenwich  Observatory ;  and 
this  reckoning  is  now  generally  adopted 
fur  astronomical  purposes  elsewhere  than 
at  Greenwich.  The  Greenwich  day  prac- 
tically determines  the  date  for-  all  the 
world.  At  midday  at  (Jreenwich  the 
date  (day  of  p  week  and  month)  is 
everywhere  th  ime,  tbougb  there  are 
all  possible  di.^(.-rences  in  naming  the 
hour  of  the  day.  But  midday  at  Green- 
wich is  the  only  instant  at  which  we 
ever  have  the  same  date  all  over  the 
world.  The  eridian  of  midnight,  which 
is  then  at  I8U°  e.  or  w.,  goes  on  revolv- 
ing, graduu  '.y  bringing  a  new  date  to 
every  place  to  the  west  of  that  line,  but 
obviously  not  bringi-<g  that  new  date  to 
the  places  immediately  to  the  east  of 
that  line  till  twenty-four  hours  after. 
From  this  it  follows  that  whereas  places 
on  the  one  side  of  the  globe  never  have 
a  different  date  except  when  midnight 
lies  between  them,  places  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  globe,  and  on  different 
sides  of  the  meridian  of  180"  E.  or  w., 
never  have  the  same  date  except  when 
midnight  lies  between  them.  The  actual 
difference  of  time  between  Wellington  in 
New  Zealand  and  Honolulu  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  is  only  about  2  hours;  yet 
a  person  at  Wellington  may  date  a  letter 
9  o'clock  A.  M.  June  26,  while  another 
writing  at  the  same  instant  at  Honolulu 
dates  his  11  o'clock  a.m.  June  2."}. 
J)j^y  Thomas,  an  ingenious  writer,  of 
"a  benevolent,  independent,  but 
eccentric  spirit,  was  born  at  London  in 
1748;  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  in 
1789.  His  father,  who  was  a  collector  of 
the  castomit  died  while  he  was  an  infant. 
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leavinff  bim  a  oonticierabl*  fortune.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Charter  House  and 
at  Oxford.  In  1766  he  was  called  to  the 
bar.  He  renounced  most  of  the  in- 
dulgences of  a  man  of  fortune,  that  he 
might  bestow  his  superfluities  upon 
those  who  wanted  necessaries;  and  he 
also  expressed  a  great  contempt  for  forms 
and  artificial  restraint  of  all  kinds.  He 
wrote,  in  prose  and  verse,  on  various  sub- 
jects, but  the  Hittory  of  Sandford  and 
M«rton  is  the  only  work  by  which  his 
name  is  perpetuated.  _ 
"npv  WILLIAM  RxJTUfl,  statesman, 
■""'*»  bom  at  Bavenna,  Ohio,  in  1849. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872,  be- 
came a  judge  in  Ohio,  and  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  1889.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  Secretary  of  State  m 

1897,  became  Secretary  of  State  in  April 

1898,  and  resigned  to  become  chairman 
of  the  Paris  Peace  Commission.  He  has 
been  an  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  since  1903. 
"novliAnV  a  journal  of  accounts;  a 
•U9,yuU»Af  book  in  which  are  recorded 
the  debts  and  credits  or  accounts  of  the 
day.  See  Bookkeeping. 
T\arrHrr  the  popular  name  of  those 
^nyujf  oeuropterous  insects  which 
belong  to  the  genus  Ephemera.  They  are 
so  called  because,  though  they  may  exist 
in  the  larval  and  pupal  state  for  sev- 
eral years,  ia  their  perfect  form  they 
exist  only  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
days,  taking  no  food,  but  only  propagat- 
ing their  species  and  then  dying. 

DayUght  Saving,  SiakTr^U? 

of  daylight  for  working  hours  by  setting 
the  clock  ahead  one  hour  in  the  summer 
season.  It  came  into  force  in  the  United 
States  in  April,  1918.  See  United  States. 
'nav.lilir  the  popular  name  for  a 
iiay-iUy,    ^^^,3    ^^    uiles    {Hemero- 

ealU$),  natives  of  temperate  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe,  two  species  of  which 
(H.  fhiva  and  H.  fulva)  are  grown  in 
gardens.  They  have  long,  radical  leaves, 
and  a  branched,  few-flowered  scape,  with 
large,  handsome  blossoms,  the  segments  of 
which  are  unit»l  into  a  tube. 
BAVSman  ^^  English  law,  an  arbi- 
l/H,yBmKU,  trator  or  elected  judge. 
This  term  is  antiquated.     See  Book  of  Job. 

Dav*  ftf  Omee  "™  «^*y^  aUowed  for 
i/ays  01  Urace,    ^^^    payment    of    a 

promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange  after 
it  becomes  due.  .   _. .  .    ,     . 

TlavfATi  »  c^ty  of  Ohio,  capital  of 
*'"'J"*"*»  Montgomery  county,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Mad  and  Great  Miami 
rivers.  00  miles  N.  E.  of  Cindncati.  It 
has  amiBdant  waterpower,  is  on  the  line 
of  th*  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  and  is  a 


place  of  great   'ndusvrial  activity,  a  to- 
bacco center,  jnter  of  railway  com- 
munication, ai      a  the  variety  and  extent 
of  its  manufactures  it  stands  in  ue  front 
rank  of  western  towns  of  its  sixe.     Its 
commercial  interests  are  also  large.     In 
March,   1913,  Dayton  was   swept  by  a 
heavy  flood ;  but  the  city  immediate^  set 
to  wort  to  repair  the  loss..  Pop.  116,677. 
'n*ar>nTi    (dS'kn),    ecclesiasticaUy,    a 
^cnt^uu    person  in  the  lowest  degree  of 
holy   orders.     The   office  of  deacon   was 
instituted    by    the    apostles,    and    seven 
persons  were  chosen  at  first  to  serve  at 
the   feasts  of  Christians,   and  distribute 
bread  and  wine  to  the  communicants,  and 
to   minister  to  the   wants   of  the  poor. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  deacon 
is  the  chief  assistant  at  the  altar.     He 
assists  the  priest   in  the   celebration   of 
mass,    and    on    certain    conditions    can 
preach  and  baptize.     In  the  Church  of 
England  the  deacon  is  the  lowest  of  the 
three   orders   of    priesthood,    these   being 
bishops,   priests  and  deacons.     The  dea- 
con may  perform  all  the  ordinary  offices 
of  the  Christian  priesthood  except  con- 
secrating the  elements  at  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  pronounc- 
ing   the    absolution.       In     Presbyterian 
churches  the  deacon's  office  is  to  attend 
to    the    secular    interests,    and    in    Inde- 
pendent churches  it  is  the  same,  with  the 
addition    that   he    has    to    distribute   the 
bread  and  wine  to  the  communicants. 
iSaapnn     i°  Scotland,  the  president  of 
jjcubvu)  jjQ  incorporated  trade,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  its  meetings  and  siras  its 
records.    Before  the  passing  of  the  Burgh 
Reform  Act  the  deacons  of  the  crafts,  or 
incorporated    trades,    in    royal    burgbs, 
formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  town- 
council,  and  were  understood  to  represent 
the  trades  as  distinguished  from  the  mer- 
chants and  guild  brethren.     The  deacon- 
convenor  of  the  trades  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  still  continues  to  be  a  constitu- 
ent member  of  the  town  council. 
Deaconess    (de'kn-es),    (l)    a   fenmle 
J/CHbUUCBB    jieacon    in    the    primitive 
church ;  (2)  the  term  for  a  kind  of  quasi 
sister  of  mercy  among  certain  American 
and  other  Protestants. 
Dfkftil.evea     ^^   ehipa,   round,  flattish, 
J/eaa-eyCB)    wooden    blocks,    encircled 
by  a  rope  or  an  iron  band,  used  to  extend 
the   shrouds   and    stays,    and    for   other 
purposes. 

Tlftftil.leffer  a  better  which  lies  for  a 
iieaa-ieiier,  certain    period    uncalled 

for  at  the  post-office,  or  one  which  cannot 
be  delivered  from  defect  of  address,  and 
which  is  sent  to  the  general  post-office  to 
be  opened  and  returned  to  the  writer.-- 
Deai-letter  office,   a  department  of  the 
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general  post-office  where  dead-letten  are 
examined  and  disposed  of. 

Dead-liffhtS.  ^'^  strong  wooden  or 
■;  **»**«'■»  nietal  shutters  fitted  on 

the  outside  of  the  cabin  windows  of  a 
vessel,  BO  as  to  close  them  tightly  in  bad 
weather. 

Deadly  Nightshade.  |/^*^  ^*"«- 
Dead  Men's  Fingers.   *'f«'  ^'<'««'- 

Dead-nettle,  *|!«  common  name  of 
^,  ,      '   the  species  of  plants  of 

the  genus  Lamtum,  nat.  order  Labiats, 
from  the  resemblance  of  tfieir  leaves  to 
those  of  the  nettle,  though  they  have  no 
stinging  property.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies found  in  Britain  (and  now  also  in  N. 
America),  as  the  white  dead-nettle  (L. 
album),  the  red  (L.  purpurSum),  and 
the  yellow    (L.  Oaleobdolon) . 

Dead  Beckoning  IJf  ,J,«Ji°?iiS«^>^ 

a  ship  8  place  at  sea  without  any  observa- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is 
obtained  by  keeping  an  account  of  the 
distance  which  the  ship  has  run  by  the 
log,  and  of  her  course  steered  by  the 
t'ompass,  and  by  rectifying  these  data  by 
the  usual  allowance  for  drift,  leeway, 
etc.,  according  to  the  ship's  known  move- 
ments. 

DeadwOOd  (^^ed'wnd),  a  city  of  South 
Dakota,  capital  of  Law- 
rence Co.,  situated  among  the  Black  Hills 
and  a  great  ore  reducing  center.  It  is 
an  important  trading  and  supply  point. 
I'op.  3653. 

Dead  Sea  (I^tln,  Lacug  A$phalme8; 
"".T^*,  Arabic,  Bahr  Lut,  'the  Sea 
of  Lot'),  called  in  Scripture  'Salt  Sea,' 
Sea  of  the  Plains,'  and  'Bast  Sea,'  a 
lelebrated  lake  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  near 
the  south  extremity  of  Palestine,  south  of 
Syria.  The  north  extremity  is  25  miles 
east  of  Jerusalem  and  10  miles  southeast 
of  Jericho;  length,  north  to  south,  about 
46  miles ;  breadth  at  the  widest  part,  9  to 
10;  average,  about  8%  miles.  The  basin 
or  hollow  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  reposes 
forms  the  south  termination  of  the  great 
depression  through  which  the  Jordan 
flows,  that  river  entering  it  at  its  north 
extremity.  It  receives  several  other  tribu- 
taries, but  has  no  outlet.  The  surface  is 
1312  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  600  feet  below  Lake  Tiberias, 
from  which  the  .Tordan  issues.  It  lies 
deeply  imbedded  between  lofty  cliffs  of 
naked  limestone,  its  shores  presenting  a 
«cene  of  indescribable  desolation  and  soli- 
tude, encompassed  by  desert  sands  and 
bleak,  stony,  salt  hills.  Sulphur  and  rock- 
salt,  lav*  and  pumice  abound  alonf  ita 
20-3 


shores.  Hie  water  is  naosMas.  dne  to 
magnenum  chloride,  and  ao  dense  that  the 
human  body  will  not  sink  in  it  At 
about  a  third  of  ita  length  from  the 
north  end  it  attains  a  maximum  depth 
of  1308  feet.  The  southern  portion  is  a 
mere  lagoon,  12  feet  deep  in  the  middle 
and  3  at  the  edges.  It  was  long  assumed 
that  this  lake  did  not  exist  before  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  plain,*  and  that,  previously 
to  that  time,  the  present  bed  of  the  lake 
was  a  fertile  plain,  in  which  these  cities 
stood,  and  was  then  merely  traversed  by 
the  Jordan,  which,  in  accordance  with 
this  theory,  was  supposed  to  hold  on  its 
course  to  the  Red  Se«i.  This  theory  has 
been  shown  to  be  highly  improbable. 
Eminent  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the 
cities  of  the  plain  stood  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  lake,  which  received  an  exten- 
sion when  these  cities  were  destroyed. 

Deaf  and  Dnmb,  <"•  ^^^V^^J^i 

,  ^  ^  ^  *^^"f  persons  both  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  dumbness  resulting  from 
deafness  which  has  either  existed  from 
birth  or  from  a  very  early  period  of 
life.  Such  persons  are  unable  to  speak 
simply  because  they  have  not  the  guidance 
of  the  sense  of  hearing  to  enable  them 
to  imitate  sounds.  Among  the  causes 
assigned  for  congenital  deafness  are  con- 
sanguineous marriages,  hereditary  tnna- 
mission,  scrofula,  certain  local  or  climatic 
conditions,  ill  health  of  the  mother  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  etc.  Acquired  or  ac- 
cidental deafness,  which  occurs  at  all 
ages,  is  frequently  due  to  such  diseases 
as  smallpox,  measles,  typhus,  paralysis, 
hydrocephalus  aid  other  cerebral  affec- 
tions, but  more  particularly  to  scarlet 
fever,  which  is  somewhat  apt  to  leave 
the  patient  deaf  owing  to  the  inflam- 
matory state  of  the  throat  extending  to 
the  internal  ear,  and  thus  causing  sup- 
puration and  destructiun  of  the  extremely 
delicate  parts  of  the  auditory  apparatus. 
In  the  greater  proportion  of  deaf-mutes 
no  defect  is  visible,  or  can  be  detected  by 
anatomical  examination,  and  no  applica- 
tions yet  discovered  appear  to  be  useful. 
The  necessity  of  communication,  and  the 
want  of  words,  oblige  the  deaf-mutes  to 
observe  and  imitate  the  actions  and  ex- 
pressions which  accompany  yarious  states 
of  mind  and  of  feeling,  to  indicate  objects 
by  their  appearance  and  -ise,  and  persons 
by  some  peculiar  mark,  and  to  describe 
their  actions  by  direct  imitation.  In  this 
way  he  and  his  friends  are  led  to  form 
a  dialect  of  that  univerml  language  of 
attitude,  gesture  and  expression  which 
becomes  a  substitute  for  words  in  the 
hands  of  the  pantomimic  actor,  and  which 
adda  force  and  dearneaa  to  the  fioMt 


Beaf  and  Dumb 


Beafnen 


ettusiuDB  of  the  orator;  in  other  word*,  United  States  great  advanwa  haye  been 
the  natural  tign  languaye.  XUis  lan-  made  in  the  education  ot  deai-muiea, 
KuaKe.  in  ite  elements,  is  to  be  found  and  a  National  Deaf-mute  ^"e»e  » 
among  aU  nations,  and  has  ever  been  tne  maintained  at  Washington  by  the  gov - 
medium  of  communication  between  voy-  ernment.  Many  states  have  estabusneu 
agers  and  the  naUves  of  newly  discovered  institutions  for  the  care  and  instruction 
countries.  It  is  employed  by  many  savage  of  deaf-mutes.  .    ,       « 

tribes  to  supply  the  paucity  of  expression      The   two   chief  meUiods   of  conveying 
in   their   language   and    to  communicate  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  oy 
with  other  tribes.     Among  some  of   the  means   of  the   manual   alphabet,  ana   by 
Indiana  of  North  America  it  exists  as  a  training   thorn   to  watch   the  lips  ol   tne 
highly  organized  language.   8uch  a  means  teacher   during   articulation.      I^"*   J^e 
of  communication  is  alter  all  very   im-  two    liinds    of    manual    alphabet:     tne 
perfect,  however,  and  various  more  per-  double-Lauded  alphabet,  where  the  letters 
feet  systems  have  been  devised  to  enable  are  expressed   by   the  disposition  ot   tno 
deiU-mntea  to  communicate  with  one  an-  fingers   of   both    hands;    and    the    single- 
other  and  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  handed,  in  which  the  letters  are  formeil 
thus  to  gain  such  an  education  as  people  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand.     1  articular 
in  general  possess.    In  1048  John  Bulwer  gestures  which  are  attached  to  each  wonl 
published  tLe  eailiest  work  in  English  on  as  its  distinctive  sign  are  largely  used, 
the   instruction   of   the   deaf   and   dumb,  as    are    also    real    objects    and    models. 
This    was    followed    by    Dalgarno's    Ars  pictures,   etc.     The    method    of   teaching 
«tflnorui»  (' Art  of  Signs')  in  lUGl,  and  by    articulation,    the    pupil    learning    to 
Dr.  W.  D.  Holder's  Elements  of  tSpecch.  recognize    words,   and    in   time    to   utter 
Dalgarno,  who  was  a  native  of  Scctlaud,  them,  by  closely  watching  the  motions  ol 
likewise  published,  in  1080,  JJidascaloco-  the   lips  and   tongue   in   speech,   and   by 
phu»,    or    the    Deaf    and    Dumb    Man's  being  instructed  Uirouj?h  diagrams  as  to 
Tutor,  a  work  of  considerable  merit.    To  the  different  position  of  the  vocal  organs, 
Dr.  John  Wallis,  however,  Savilian  pro-  is  now  receiving  much  attention,  and  has 
lessor  of  mathematics  at  Oxford,  is  gen-  given  excellent  results,  cases  being  known 
erally  ascribed  the  merit  of  having  been  where   persons  have   conversed   with    tlio 
the    first   Englishman   who   succeeded   in  deaf   and   dumb   and    remained    ignonint 
imparting  instruction  to  deaf-mutes.     In  that  those  to  whom  they  were  speak  in  u 
1743  the  practicability  of  iustiucting  deaf-  were    afflicted    in    this    way.     It    is    by 
mutes  was  first  publicly  demonstrated  in  no  means  a  novel  system,  but  of  late  it 
France  by  Pereira,  a  Spaniard,  before  the  has     vastly     increased     in     favor     witii 
Academv  of  Sciences,  which  gave  its  testi-  authorities.     A    new    mode    of    teaching 
raony    to    the    success    of    the    method,  articulation  has  recently  been  brought  into 
About     the    same     time     the     Abb6     de  notice,  consisting  in  the  use  of  the  system 
I'Ep^e,  who  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  of  visible  speech  devised  by  Mr.  Melville 
to  this  subject,  introduced  a  system  for  Bell.     The  characters  of  the  alphabet  on 
the   instruction   of    the   deaf    and    dumb,  which    this    system    is    founded    are    in- 
which  was  taught  with  great  success  in  tended  to  reveal  to  the  eye  the  position 
the  Royal  Parisian  Institution,  and  after-  of  the  vocal  organs  in  the  formation  of 
wards  still  further  developed  by  his  pupil  any  sound  which  the  human  mouth  <nn 
and  successor,  the  Abbfi  Sicard.     In  1775)  utter.     It's   practical   value   as  a   m.niis 
a  public  institution  for  the  education  of  of    instruction    with    all    classes    of    the 
deaf-mutes    was    established    at    Leipzig,  deaf    and    dumb    has    not    as    yet    h'-eii 
through   the  labors  of  Samuel  Deinicke,  sufficiently  tested. 

the  great  upholder  of  the  vocal  or  TlAofTiAgg  the  partial  or  total  inability 
articnlatory  system,  which  is  still  re-  *»«*«** "'^""j  to  hear.  This  is  a  syiiiiiton) 
tabled  at  Vienna  and  throughout  Ger-  of  most  affections  of  the  ear.  It  imiv 
many.  About  twenty  years  previously  be  due  simply  to  an  accumulation  of 
Thomas  Braidwood  had  established  near  wax.  If  it  comes  on  suddenly  without 
Edinburgh  in  1760  a  deaf  and  dumb  pain  in  a  healthy  person  this  is  prol>;iM:. 
school  on  the  articulating  system,  which  the  cause.  When  it  comes  on  witu  h 
was  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson  during  his  cold  in  the  head  it  is  the  result  "!  ji. 
tour  In  Scotland.  The  first  public  cold  or  catarrh,  and  is  likely  to  pas-  ofi 
institution  in  Great  Britain  for  the  in  a  few  days.  Attended  by  pain,  nnz- 
gratnitouB  education  of  the  deaf  and  ine  in  the  cars,  etc.,  some  desi'-:  -j 
dumb  was  founded  at  Bermondsey  in  iufiammatinn  is  likely  present.  The  tnosi 
1782  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Townsend  intractable  form  of  deafness  conies  cii 
and  Mason.  From  this  establishment  very  gradually  and  painlessly,  and  is  e<>n- 
originated  tiie  London  Asylum  in  Kent  nected  with  disease  of  the  midd'c  em.  I' 
Bead,  which  was  opened  in  1807.    In  the  a  skilled  ear  surgeon  were  consult<.l  m 


JMk 


Dean  of  Onild 


5S;  C?rog"r!£.*  ttiS.^u/rtS  Dean  (^^    '"«,  I^    *— «*.    from 

very  Intense,  cornea  on  iuddenl/or 
t^I^^T  i^efy  »PWly,  and  is  not  Easily 
reached  by  treatment.  As  to  other 
causes  of  complete  deafness  see  Deaf  and 

De&k  (dil-Hk'),  Ferexcz,  a  Hungarian 
stntesman,  born  of  a  noble 
Magyar  family  in  1803;  died  in  18,U. 
H,%o^"'j*l^'^'^  to  the  National  Diet  In 
ladJ,  iid  became  the  leader  of  the  liberal 
party.  At  the  revolution  of  18-18  he  be- 
came minister  of  justice,  but  retired  when 
Kossuth  obtained  power.  On  the  defeat 
°^x}}}^  P«t"ots,in  1849  he  retired  from 
public  life,  and  did  not  return  till  the 


franco-Austrian  war  gave  him  an  op- 
portunitj-  of  serving  his  country,  lie 
18  regarded  as  the  master-spirit  of  the 
movement  by  which  the  ancient  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  was  restored  in 
1867.  Though  the  leader  of  the  liberal 
party,  he  constantly  refused  office,  but  no 
•  nange  in  the  ministry  was  made  with- 
out Lis  consent. 

Deal  ^'l*^'')'  ?  seaport  and  watering 
place  of  England,  County  Kent, 
between  the  North  and  South  Foreland 
(2  miles  E.  by  s.  of  rx>ndon.  Walmer 
C  antle,  Sandown  Castle  and  Deal  Castle 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Boat- 
Ijuilding  and  sail-making  are  carried  on. 
there  is  a  pier,  but  no  proper  harbor; 
the  well-known  Downs  afford  excellent 
iiuohorage.     Pon.    (1011)    11,207. 


Olgnltary.  ituid  to  hnv  b«tn  so  calied 
becauae  be  pretidtd  otm  ten  oinonii  or 
prebendaries;  but  more  probably  because 
each  diocese  was  divided  into  deaneries, 
each  comprising  ten  parishes  or  churches, 
and  with  a  dean  presiding  over  each, 
in  JiiUgland,  in  respect  of  their  differ- 
ences of  offices,  deans  are  of  several  kinds. 
lieang  of  charters  are  governors  over 
the  canons  in  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches.  The  dean  and  chapter  are  the 
b.shops  council  to  aid  him  with  their 
advice  in  affairs  of  religion,  and  they 
may  advise,  likewise,  in  the  temporal 
concerns  of  his  see.  I{ural  dean*  were 
originally  beneficed  clergymen  appointed 
by  the  bishop  to  exercise  a  certain 
jurisdiction  in  districts  of  his  diocese  re- 
?°J®.u  •  •"*  ^'^  personal  superintendence, 
but  their  functions  have  for  many  years 
become  almost  obsolete.  Dean  of  the 
chapel  royal,  in  Scotland,  is  a  title  be- 
stowed on  six  clergymen  of  the  Church 
or  Scotland,  who  receive  from  the  crown 
a  portion  of  the  revenues  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  chapel  royal  in  Scotland, 
and  which  are  now  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown. 


Dean  Forest,  ^ingiand,  county  of 

»  C.louct'ster.  It  formerly 
comijrised  the  greater  part  of  the  county 
west  of  the  Si>vern,  but  is  now  reduced 
to  about  ,22,000  acres,  nearly  one-half 
of  which   IS  enclosed,  and   was  formerly 

Deat"  £i%^- '^^^  ^^^'?^  tT^er  LTbT^S   noV''U5^M?eT^"ti; 

.,,...,.'  ^.^^-^    '^J^    sawing;    a_board.or  coppices.   This  district  is  crow? property 

and  the  inhabitants  (chiefly  coal  and 
iron   miners}    enjoy   many   ancient  priv- 


Iilank.     The  name  deal  is  chiefly  applied 

to  boards  of  fir  above  7  inches  in  width 

lind  of  various  lengths  exceeding  6  feet. 

If  7  inches  or  less  wide  they  avo    ailed 

Imttens,  and  when  under  6  feet  loujt  thev  "n^A^   ^*  n         ix  /i\   t 

nre  called   deaUnds.      The   usual   thief  -"^an  Of  FaCUlty.  ~Jll  ^J^.^.ome 

no^s   is   3    inches,    and    width    9    inches.    ^'^•>*   -*   '    --• / .,  a  n  i  v  ersities,  as 

llie  standard  size,   to  which   other  sizes 


ilegps.    In  1011  it  contained  a  pop.  of  54. 


— .      _         ^„       ..  ...v...      wuvri.       rtiAcs 

may  be  reduced,  is  1%  inches  thick,  11 
inches  broad,  and  12  feet  long.  Whole 
<lcal  18  deal  which  is  lU,  inches  thick  ;  slit 
(Iral,  half  that  thickness.  Deals  are 
'xported  from  Prussia,  Sweden,  Nor- 
y.M.v.    Russia    and    British    North    Amer- 

Deal-fish.    ^'"^  Trachypterm  Arctlcug, 
.    ,  'so    called    from    its    exces- 

'^iveiy  compressed  body,  a  denizen  of  the 
northern  ocean  and  an  occasional  visitor 
to  the  coasts  of  Iceland.  Nor.vav  and 
"ntain:  meaHHres  from  4  to  8  foot  in 
'•■neth;  is  of  a  silvery  color  with  minute 
sniles.  and  has  the  dorsal  fin  extended 
alone  the  whole  length  of  the  back.  It 
IS  also  known  by  the  Scandinavian  name 
>  aagmaer. 


that  of  London  and  those  of  Scotland, 
the  chief  or  head  of  a  faculty  (as  of  arts 
law,  or  medicine)  ;  in  the  United  States' 
a  registrar  or  secretary  of  the  faculty  in 
a  department  of  a  coHege.  as  in  a 
medical,  theological,  or  scientific  depart- 
ment. (2)  Tlie  president  for  the  time 
being  of  an  incorporation  of  barristers 
or  law  practitioners;  specifically,  the 
president  of  the  incorporation  of  ad- 
vocates in  Edinburgh. 

Dean  of  Guild,    '?.  Scotland,  origln- 
e  ,   .       .       .  ®''-^  t*^**  magistrate 

of  a  royal  burgh  who  was  head  of  the 
merehant  tompany  or  guildry ;  now  the 
magistrate  whose  nroper  duty  is  to  take 
care  that  all  buildings  within  the  burgh 
are  sutficient.  that  they  are  erected  agree- 
ably to  law,  and  that  thev  do  not 
encroach  either  on  prirate  or  public  prop- 


Death 


Dtoborah 


erty.  He  may  order  insolBcient  bulld- 
ion  to  be  taken  down. 
TUafli  (deth),  ia  that  aUte  of  a  being, 
*"*"**  aninuu  or  vegetable,  but  more 
particularly  of  an  animal,  in  wbicb  there 
u  a  total  and  permanent  cessation  of  all 
the  vital  functions,  when  the  organs  have 
not  only  ceased  to  act,  but  have  lost  the 
susceptibility  of  renewed  action.  Death 
takes  place  either  from  the  natural  decay 
of  the  organism,  as  in  old  age,  or  from 
derangements  or  lesions  of  the  vital 
organs  caused  by  disease  or  injury.  The 
signs  of  actual  death  in  a  human  being 
are  the  cessation  of  breathing  and  of  the 
beating  of  the  heart;  insensibility  of  the 
eye  to  light,  pallor  of  the  body,  complete 
muscular  reukxation,  succeeded  bv  a 
statue-like  stiffness  or  rigidity  which  lasts 
from  one  to  nine  days ;  and  decomposi- 
tion, which  begins  to  take  place  after  the 
rigidity  has  yielded,  beginning  first  in  tte 
lower  portion  of  the  body  and  gradually 
extending  to  the  chest  and  face.  What 
becomes  of  the  mind  or  thinking  prin- 
ciple, in  man  or  animal,  after  death,  is  a 
matter  of  philosophical  conjecture  or  re- 
Ugious  faith.  .    ,,    ^        ^      , 

TUatli  Civil,  of  old  the  entire  loss  or 
J/eaiU,  forfeiture  of  civil  rights;  the 
separation  of  a  man  from  civil  society, 
or  from  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  as 
by  banishment,  abjuration  of  the  realm, 
entering  into  a  monastery,  etc. 
TWa»||    Dance  of,  a  grotesque  allegor- 


-  ical  representation  in  which  the 
figure  of  Death,  generally  in  the  form  of 
a  skeleton,  is  represented  interruptine 
people  of  every  condition  and  in  all 
situations,  and  carrying  them  away;  so 
called  from  the  mocking  activity  usually 
displayed  by  the  figure  of  Death  as 
he  leads  away  his  victims.  It  was 
frequently  drawn  by  artists  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  for  cemeteries  and  cloisters, 
liiese  representations  were  common  in 
Germany,  and  also  in  France,  where  they 
received  the  name  of  Dange  Macabre,  the 
derivation  of  which  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. The  series  attributed  to  Hans 
Holbein,  the  younger,  was  first  published 
at  I^ona  in  41  plates,  increased  in  a  sub- 
sequent edition  by  12  additional  plates. 
A  remarkable  Dance  of  Death  was 
painted,  in  fresco,  on  the  walls  of  the 
churchyard  in  the  suburb  of  St.  John  at 
Basel,  which  was  injured,  in  early  times, 
by  being  washed  over,  and  Is  now  entirely 
deatroved.  This  piece  has  been  ascribed 
to  Holbein;  but  it  has  long  since  been 
proved  that  It  existed  sixty  years  before 

Bii^-rate,  IJ.^Sr'tt^^U'aMtaS: 

of  a  town,  country,  etc.     It  ii  amally 


calculated  at  so  many  per  thousand  per 
annum. 

Death's-head  Moth,  l\\ eu'*."  oJ 

lepidopterous  insect  found  in  Europe,  and 
systematically  known  by  the  name  of 
Aoherontia  atrdpo:  The  mark  nga  upon 
the  back  of  the  thorax  very  <  losely  re- 
semble a  skull,  or  death's-head ;  hence  the 
English  name.  It  measures  from  4  to  5 
inches  in  expanse.  It  emita  peculiar 
sounds,  somewhat  resembling  the  speak- 
ing of  a  mouse,  but  how  these  are  pro- 
duced naturalists  have  not  been  able 
satisfactorily  to  explain.  It  attacks  bee- 
hives, pillages  the  honey,  and  disperses 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  regarded  by  the 
vulgar  as  the  forerunner  of  death  or  other 
calamity.  „       , 

TlAafli  Vallpv  a  narrow  valley  in 
iieain  Vauey,  California,  between 
the  Panamint  and  Funeral  Mountains, 
its  central  part  covered  with  salt  and 
300  or  400  feet  below  sea  level.  It  ia 
considered  the  dryest  and  hottest  place  lu 
the  United  States,  its  temperature  haviiiit 
reached  the  extreme  of  122*'  F.  It  is 
so  called  because  a  party  of  emigrants 
perished  there  in  1849. 

Death-watch,  J|;^ 

turn,  a  coleop- 
terous insect 
that  inhabits 
the  wood-work 
of  houses.  In 
calling  to  one 
another  they 
make  a  peculiar 
ticking  sound, 
which  supersti- 
tion has  inter- 
preted as  a  fore- 
runner of  death.  ,  ^  , ,  ^  , . 
Tl^liaAlA  (dft'ba-kl),  a  sudden  breaking 
xrcunuxc  ^p  ^f  i^g  in  a  river;  used  by 
geologists  for  any  sudden  outbreak  of 
water,  hurling  before  it  and  dispersing 
stones  and  other  debris.  ,  ,  ,, 
TlaliAfifnrA  (de-ben'tOr),  a  deed-poll 
ueueuiure  (declaratory  deed)  given 
by  a  public  company  in  acknowledgment 
of  borrowed  money.  It  gives  the  holder 
the  first  claim  for  dividends,  while  the 
capital  snm  lent  is  usually  assured  on 
the  security  of  the  whole  undertaking. 
With  the  deed,  coupons  or  warrants  for 
the  payment  of  interest  at  specified  dates 
are  generally  issued.  Custom-house  certi- 
ficates of  drawback  are  also  termed 
debentures.  _ 
DAlmm.'h  (deb'o-r4).  a  Hebrew  seer  or 
J/eDOTBH  prophetess  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  by  the  aid  of  Barak 
delivered   the   northern   tribes  from  m 


popular  name  of 
A  nobium   teaneJa- 


Death- Watch  Beetle  {A. 
te*selalum).—l.  Natural 
■lie.  2,  Magnified.  3,  Head 
•a  aeen  from  undemeatb. 


f< 


St  Bow 


SeoandrU 


opprenion  of  Jabin,  utd  aecured  •  peace 
ot  forty  yean*  duration.  The  triomphal 
ode  ( Judces,  t)  attributed  to  her  U  a 
remarkable  •pedmen  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

De  Bow  <«!«  be ) . ,  J^**™  P-  ?•.  »>o™ 
i>  .  loJf'  9.**^''^?"*o'U  South  Caro- 
't'>*I  in  1820;  died  in  1^67.  An  able 
BtatiBtidan,  he  founded  in  1845  De  Boie'a 
Lommercial  Review,  and  in  1847  be- 
came profeiwor  of  political  economy  and 
?*"5 «?'!  "^  *!!S  University  of  Ix)ui8iana. 
In  1855  he  published  Industrial  Retourcea 
of  the  South  and  We»t. 
DebreCZin  Cde-bret'sin),  a  town  of 
,.  ^  Hungary,   on    the   edge  of 

the  great  central  plain,  113  miles  E.  of 
Budapest.  Its  houses  are  mostly  of  a 
single  story;  the  streets  broad  and  un- 
naved.  Among  the  principal  edifices  are 
the  Protestant  church  and  college.  Manu- 
factures are  coarse  woolens,  leather,  soap, 
tobacco-pipes,  casks,  etc.  A  large  trade 
la  done  in  cattle.  Pop.  (1910)  92,729. 
Debs.  S^uoENE  ViCToB,  an  American 
'Socialist  (1855-  ),  bom  at 
lerre  Haute,  Ind.  A  locomotive  fireman, 
he  rose  to  be  president  of  the  Railway 
Ijpipn.  He  was  arrested  in  connection 
*'vi>n?®  i""^**  Northern  Railway  strike 
in  1884  and  imprisoned  for  six  months  for 
contempt  of  court.  On  his  release  he  took 
up  the  cause  of  Socialism,  becoming  a 
candidate  of  the  Socialist  party  for  the 
Presidency  in  1904,  1908,  and  1912.    He 

^'"SjS^o  **°*^^  *•*  *^"  y®*"  imprisonment 
in  1918  for  obstructing  recruiting  and  en- 
listment. 

Debussy  ^ ^y*****/^ » ci^t">B  achuxb, 

*  a  French  composer,  bom  at 
St  Germain-en-Lave,  August  22,  1862. 
He  is  the  leader  of  the  extremists  of  the 
young  French  school  in  finding  new  meth- 
ods of  expres  ion,  and  has  introduced  a 
new  system  of  color  into  music.  Hia 
scale  basis  is  of  six  whole  notes,  used 
frequently  incomplete.  His  works,  which 
are  very  numerous,  include  the  operatic 
masterpiece,  PeUSas  et  Melitanie,  La 
J/erj  Ariettea  oubli^ea,  Itnagea,  incidental 
music  to  Ktng  Lear,  the  Petite  Suite, 
rroia  Nocturnes,  etc.  Died  1918. 
Decade  (dek'ad ;  Latin,  decag,  decadia; 
Greek  dekaa,  from  deka,  ten) 
18  sometimes  used  for  the  number  ten,  or 
for  an  agpegate  of  ten.  The  term  is 
now  usually  applied  to  an  aggregate  of 
ten  years. 
Deca&ron     yek'a-gon),  in  geometry,  a 

^  figure  of  ten  sides. 

DeCaisnea   l<Je-ka'n6-a).    a    genus    of 
,   ,  plants,  nat.  order  iiardiz- 

abalacee,  growing  on  the  Himalayas  7000 
'?«t  above  the  sea.  It  sends  up  erect 
"talks  like  walking-sticks,  bearing  leaves 
-  feet  long.     Its  fruit,  which  reaemblea 


a  short  cucumber,  contaiu  a  tweet,  yel- 
low, edible  pulp. 

DOOalomie  (^*^\^oti  Qr.  deka,  ten, 
«r«viuvBu«   ^gj    j^^jj^^   ^   word),   the 

ten  commandments,  which,  according  to 
Ezod.,  XX,  and  Deut.,  v,  were  given  by 
God  to  Moses  on  two  tables  of  stone. 
The  Jews  call  them  the  ten  worda.  Jews 
and  Christians  have  divided  the  ten  com- 
mandments differently ;  and  in  some  Cath- 
olic catechisms  the  second  commandment 
has  been  united  with  the  first,  and  the 
tenth  has  been  divided  into  two. 

Decameron.    See  Boccaccio. 

Decani ns  (d^knn),  Aixxandu  Oab- 
^vvnauys    agu^,   an   eminent   French 

Sainter,  was  born  at  Paria  in  1803; 
illed  while  hunting  at  Fontainebleau  in 
1860.  His  paintings  include  pictures  of 
Oriental  scenery  and  character,  historical 
pictures,  genre  pictures  and  animals. 

De  Candolle  ^  tao-doi).  AuousTm 

*"*  w€M»i»w**w    Ptbame,     one    of    the 

most  illustrious  of  modern  botanists, 
whose  natural  system  of  classification, 
with  some  modifications,  is  the  one  still 
generally  used,  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
1778 ;  died  there  in  1841.  He  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Geneva  and  Paris, 
where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Cuvier 
and  Lamarck,  whom  he  aided  in  various 
scientific  researches.  After  returning  to 
his  native  city  he  again  visited  Paris, 
and  took  his  medical  degree,  selecting  as 
the  subject  of  his  thesis  the*  medical  projH 
erties  of  plants.  In  180)4  be  lectured  m 
the  College  of  France  on  vegetable  physi- 
ology; and  the  following  year  published 
an  outline  of  his  course,  under  the  title 
of  Principea  de  Botanique,  prefixed  to  the 
third  edition  of  Lamarck's  Flore  Fran- 
taiae.  In  this  outline  he  laid  the  basis 
of  the  system  of  classification  which  he 
afterwards  developed  in  larger  and  more 
celebrated  works.  In  18(^  he  obtained 
the  chair  of  botany  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Montpeilier. 
In  1816  he  returned  to  (3eneva,  where 
a  chair  of  natural  history  was  expressly 
created  for  him,  and  where  he  continued 
for  many  years  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  his  favorite  science  by  his  lectures  and 
publications.  His  chief  works  are: 
L'Hiatoire  dea  Planteo  Oraaaea,  Regni 
Vegetahilia  ayntema  Naturale  (incom- 
plete), ThSorie  EUmentaire  de  Bota- 
nique,  Orffanographie  VSpitaU,  PhyaMo- 
m«  veqftalf  and  Prodromua  Spatematia 
NattiraUa.  the  latter  completed  by  his  son 
AtPHONSB  (1806-98).  also  an  eminent 
botanist  and  member  of  the  French 
Instltnte. 

Deoandiia  (i,^*«n'dri-a).    in^  a- 

Unnaan  aystem  of  boi 


Pecapitation 


jleoimal  Syitem 


any,  the  tenth  claM  of  plauta.  The 
Uuwera  have  ten  stamena,  and  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  pistils.  It  includes  the 
pink.  Lychnis,  Saxifrage,  etc. 

Decapitation  ltd'i*n?.*-'S;'pW'piS: 

ishment  inflicted  by  the  sword,  ax,  or 
(tuillotine. 

SecaDoda  ('ie-''»p'<>^" :    ^''  ^  <*«*«• 

foot). —  (1)  The  highest  order  of  crusta- 
ceans, so  called  fruiii  haviug  five  pairs  of 
legs.  They  are  subdivided  into  Bra- 
chyura,  the  short-tailed  decapods  or 
crabs ;  Macrura,  or  lung  tailed,  including 
the  shrimp,  lubster,  prawn,  crayfish,  etc. ; 
and  Anouiura,  of  wliich  the  beruiit-crab 
is  an  example.  (2)  One  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  dibranchiatc  cuttle-fishes 
(the  other  being  tlie  Octopoda).  They 
have  two  arnia  longer  tlian  the  other 
eight,  and  bear  the  suctorial  dia<-s  only  at 
the  extremities. 

Decanolis  tde-kap'o-lis).  a  district  of 
**  1^  ■^  ancient  Pali-stine  contain- 
ing ten  cities,  partly  on  the  east,  partly 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
Deeastvle  (dek'as-tll ;  Or.  deka,  ten, 
v«;wasiijrxc  ^j,^  stylos,  a  column),  a 
portico  or  '.olonnade  of  ten  columns. 
I^A/tofnr  ^de-kA't^r),  a  city,  capital 
liecaiUi  ,,f  ^i^pon  Co..  Illinois.  39 
miles  B.  oi  Springfield.  It  has  iron- 
works, flour  and  cereal  mills,  and  many 
other  industries.  It  is  an  important 
railroad  center  and  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade.     Pop.  31,140. 

Decatur  J^i'^P^^^'  ^Q  "'>1e  American 
>  naval  commander,  born  in 
1770 ;  killed  in  a  duel  in  1820.  Among  the 
chief  exploits  of  bis  life  were  the  burn- 
ing of  the  frigate  Philadelphia  under  the 
guns  of  the  forts  of  Tripoli;' the  capture 
of  the  British  frigate  Macedonian  in 
1812 ;  his  attempted  escape  from  the 
blockade  of  New  York  harbor,  1813-14; 
and  his  chastisement  of  the  Algerines, 
1815.  lie  was  renowned  for  his  cool  in- 
trepidity and  grpat  resolution. 

Decazeville  y*-kaz-''^y-  a  town  of 

^vvcM<\>vAAAv  Prance,  dep.  Aveyron, 
with  coal  and  iron  mines  and  large  Iron- 
works. Pop.  (inOfi)  9749. 
T)AA«taii  (dek'an ;  Sanskrit,  Dakshina, 
J/60(/HU  ^Y^e  south),  a  term  locally 
limited  to  the  territory  of  Hindustan  ly- 
ing between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Kistna, 
bnt  generally  understood  to  inclnde  the 
whole  country  sonth  of  the  Vlndhya 
Mountains,  thus  comprising  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras  and  Mrt  of  Bombay, 
Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Travancore  and 
other  native  states. 

TIamiTm^Ius  (de-seb'a-lus),  the  name 
OieceDaiUS    gg^^nil  Padan  Wngs,  or 


perhmpa  a  general  title  of  honor  borne  by 
them.  One  of  them  distinguished  him- 
self by  hia  opposition  to  the  Homan  arms 
during  the  reigns  of  Domitian  and  Trajnn, 
He  entered  the  province  of  Moeaia,  dt- 
fented  and  killed  Appius  Sabiuus,  th<' 
Itoman  governor,  and  captured  many  im- 
portant towns  and  fortresses.  Domitiau 
agreed  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute,  which 
was  continued  by  Nerva,  but  refused  by 
Trajan,  who  subduvd  Dacia,  and  Dectl)- 
alus,  to  escape  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors,  committed  suitidc. 
TlAAAmliAr  (de-sem'b^r),  tlio  twelftli 
Uecemoer  ^.^^j^  of  our  year,  frnm 
the  Latin  decern,  ten,  because  in  the  Iln- 
ninn  year  instituted  by  itomulus  it  con- 
stituted the  tenth  mouth,  the  year  b<- 
giuning  with  March.  In  December  thv 
sun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  aud 
|)n8ses  the  winter  solstice. 
■nAPPminra  (de-eem'v*rs),  the  t<n 
OiecemYirs  niagistrates  who  bad  al)- 
solute  authority  in  ancient  Rome  (b.c. 
4.'>l-449).     S«e  Appius  Claudius. 

Deciduous  ^irs'f  **"{!!?•  **  ^  t<''"'.''i- 

^«<vxuu.vuo  pjjg^  jq  botany  to  various 
organs  of  ulauts,  particularly  lenvo. 
to  indicate  their  annual  fall.  A  tne  uf 
which  the  leaves  fall  annually  in  called 
a  deciduous  tree,  aud  the  same  term  i* 
applied  to  the  leaves  themselves.  Tlio 
term  is  also  applied  in  zoology  to  pnits 
which  fall  off  at  a  certain  stage  of  un 
animal's  existence,  as  the  hair,  hvi'u> 
nud  teeth  of  certain  animals. 

Decimal  Q|e«'i:!"«')  fractions,  s.- 
Decimal  System,  I  *aVs"stef;;  '.f 

weights,  measures,  or  money  in  wlii  Ii 
the  unit  is  always  multiplied  by  10  or 
some  power  of  10  to  give  a  higher  d-' 
nomination,  and  divided  by  lO  or  a  powor 
of  10  for  a  lower  denomination.  This 
system  has  been  rigidly  carried  out  in 
France  in  all  its  weights  and  measures. 
and  the  principle  obtains  in  the  coinngf 
of  Belgium,  Italy.  Spain,  Portugal,  tho 
United  States,  and  some  other  countries- 
To  express  the  higher  denominations, 
that  is  to  say.  the  unit  multiplied  by 
10,  100,  1000,  10,000,  the  French,  in  their 
metric  system,  make  use  of  the  prefixes 
dica,  hecto,  kilo,  ntyria,  derived  from  the 
Greek ;  thus,  the  mitre  beinc  the  unit  "f 
length,  dScamdtre  is  10  mfe^res.  Iiffn- 
tiiitre  100  mfttres,  kilometre  1000  metres. 
To  express  lower  denominations,  tiint  i  ■ 
tenths,  hundredths,  etc.,  the  Latin  pre 
fixes  dM,  centi,  tnilU  are  used  in  thr 
same  way;  thus  a  centilitre  is  the  hnn 
dredth  part  of  a  litre,  dMlitre  the  tert'i 
part  of  a  litre.  The  basis  of  the  A\hol.' 
syvtea  i»  tbe  linevr  mtmare)  tbe  ncft  o/ 


Deoimation 


DeoUnometer 


TpSuHnnt^h*  J^tl**:*  •upP"««d  to  b*  the  «nemy'i    |ood«,    with    tb«   tzoeption    of 


ure.     The  cube  of  the  tenth  nnrt  of  the  b«    ettective.— Declaration   of    War,    tli* 
H'*'!:^'  "f  ..*^^"'i";. ''♦'.*""'^*^'"''' /■«"«^'  a  '•":«•  'ormal  notice  of  ho«tlUtleii.— fl«»;«,7i^i«,i 


lahr.  (4"  (vutiKrn.i.*,  <diied  a  ffro»u7r,  Dcclaratioii  01  Independence. 

JH  the  unit  of  wjiglit.  Tlie  unit  of  money  A  famous  «tate  paper  issue*!  by  the 
i.i  the  jranc,  which  w  divulcd  into  dMmet  American  Ckintinentat  fonjcroMM  on  Tnlv 
and  centtmes.      ,,.,,,       ^       ^  4th.  1770.     It  was  drawn  up  by  Thomaa 

DeOimatlOn  '/••^-fi-'nv  ,  "'•  *?*  •*■  •'•""iTson.  as  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
,  lection  of  the  teath  man  p..inted  for  the  purpose,  and  declared  that 
of  a  corps  of  soldiers  by  lot  for  punish-  the  united  colonies  of  America  were 
went,  practiced  by  the  Romans.  8omc-  'Free  and  Independent  States,'  givini 
tiroes  every  tcuth  man  was  executed ;  at  length  the  reasons  for  this  act,  which 
Boiuetimes  only  one  man  of  each  com-  was  based  on  the  unjust  and  oppressive 
puny,  the  tcntii  in  order.  The  term  is  treatment  of  the  colonies  by  the  king 
fr<H|nently  usi'd  iu  a  loose  way  for  the  nud  parliament  of  England. 
(I.Htinction  of  a  ^'l•eat  but  indetinite  pro-  DeelAngift«  (de-klen'shiin).  in  gram- 
imitioii  of  iM'..p|(',  as  of  an  army  or  m-  •^»'*'*«**«»*w**  Qiar,  the  nRgregntf  of  tli.- 
haliitaiits  ot   a   <oiintry.  inflections    or    changes    of    form     which 

DecillS  M«-«''c-iis),  <'.  Mesbu'S  QmN-  nouns,  pronoiuiH,  and  adjectives  receive 
*/  U.9  -ij.j,  'I'luiANUS,  n  Iloman  em-  iu  certain  lauKunges  according  to  their 
|)i  ror,  who  reit;iiwl  from  A.u  L'45»  to  A.u.  meaning  or  relation  to  other  words  in  a 
'SA.  lie  pt-rseciite<l  tlie  Christians,  and  sentence,  such  variations  being  cumpre- 
pciished  with  his  army  iu  a  battle  near  ht-nded  under  the  tliree  lieads  of  number, 
Aliiiciiini  ajrainst   the  (Jolhs.  gondcr.    and    cas4'.    the    latter    being    the 

Deck  ''^'''*^'  "  horizontal  platform  or  imsf  nntnerous.  See  Cane. 
■"^"'^  floor  extending  from  side  to  side  T)--l;-,Qi.i__  (d  e  k-1  i-n  a'sh  u  nK  in 
of  a  ship,  and  formed  of  planking  sup-  •*'»'*'""«* v*w"  astronomy.  the  dis- 
|i.Mt<'<l  by  the  beams.  In  ships  of  large  tam-e  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the 
size  there  are  several  ditks  one  over  the  celestial  eiinator  (equinm-tial).  measured 
other.  The  nuarter-dcck  is  that  above  on  a  great  circle  passing  through  the 
the  upper  deck,  reaching  forwards  from  pole  and  also  ihrough  the  body.  It  is 
the  stern   to  the  gangway.  said  to  be  north  or  south  according  as 

Decker     Thomas.      See      D  ekk  er,  the  body  is  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 
***>    Thotnaa.  Great  circles  passing  through  the  p  'les. 

Declaration  (<l**h-la-riVshun>.  an  and  cutting  the  equator  at  right  angles, 
wviaAOiVxvM  j^yy^vai  or  formal  state-  are  called  ctrcfca  of  declination.  Twenty- 
iiiciit ;  especially  a  simple  athrmation  four  circles  of  declination,  dividing  the 
stihstitnted  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  solemn  equator  into  twenty-four  arcs  of  15° 
atlirmation,  or  atfidavit,  which  modern  each,  are  called  hour  circles  or  horary 
law  allows  iu  a  variety  of  cases,  such  as  circles. — Declination  of  the  compass  or 
tijiise  which  relate  to  the  revenues  of  needle,  or  magnetio  declination,  is  the 
(ustoms  or  excise,  the  post-office,  and  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from 
other  departments  of  administration,  the  true  meridian  of  a  place.  This  is 
Justices  of  the  peace,  notaries,  etc.,  are  different  at  different  places,  and  at  the 
also  empowered  in  various  cases  to  take  same  i>lace  at  different  times.  The 
Voluntary  declarations  in  lieu  of  oaths,  declination  at  London  was  11°  l.V  E.  in 
solemn  affirmations  and  affidavits.— Z)co-  1576,  0°  in  1652,  19"  30'  w.  in  1760,  24° 
larution  of  Independence,  the  solemn  dec-  27'  w.,  its  maximum,  in  1815,  subse- 
la ration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  quently  changing  eastward. 
States  of  America,  on  July  4,  1776,  by  tleclinometer  («iek-li-nom'e-t6r),  an 
which  they  formally  renounced  their  sub-  ,  .  iivii*«ii«vx  Instrument  for  deter- 
jcrtion  to  the  government  of  Britain. —  mining  the  magnetic  declination,  and  for 
Declaration  of  Paris,  an  instrument  observing  its  variations.  In  magnetic 
si?ned  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  1856.  observatories  there  are  permanent  instru- 
atid  subsequently  accepted  by  the  chief  ments  of  this  kind,  and  thev  are  now 
powors.  It  declared  (1)  privateering  to  commonly  made  self -registering.  Such 
be  abolished :   (2)  a  neutral  flag  covers  iBBtruqients  register  the  small  hourly  and 
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•nniul  TariatioM  in  deRlination,  and  alio 
the  Tariatiou  due  to  MasN«««  $tormt. 

Deoompojition  ^^,;Z^''^^ 

■cparation  of  tb«  conatltuenU  of  •  body 
from  cne  another.  Kougblv  apoakini— - 
for  It  ia  a  difference  of  degree  rather 
than  of  kind — decomposition  ia  either 
artificial  or  ipontaneuui.  Artificial  de- 
compoaition  is  produced  in  bodiei  by 
the  action  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  or 
themical  reagents;  spontaneous,  in  bodies 
which  quiclily  undergo  change  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  unless  special  precautions 
are  taken  to  preserve  them.  The  bodies 
of  the  mineral,  and  the  definite  crystal- 
^sed  principles  of  the  organic,  world  be- 
long to  the  first;  organised  mutter,  such 
as  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  organic 
fluids,  such  as  blond,  milk,  bile,  and  the 
romplez  non-crystallised  bodies,  albumen, 
gelatin,  emulsin,  etc.,  belong  to  the  sec- 
ond. 

Decorated  Style    l,'!^l^i{;S„Vt^'tle 

second   style  of  pointed    (Gothic)    archi- 


DMomted  Stjie.— York  Cathedral,  West  Front, 
lecture,  in  use  in  Britain  from  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  it  passed  Into  the 


perpendlealar.  It  la  dlatingnlabad  from 
Um  Barly  English,  from  which  it  waa  de- 
Telopad,  by  the  mora  flowiac  or  wavy 
lines  of  Ita  tracery,  aapactiUly  of  itn 
windows,  bjr  the  mora  gracml  com- 
binatiuna  of  its  foliage,  by  the  greater 
richness  of  the  decoratlona  of  the  capitalti 
of  its  columns,  and  of  the  moldings  uf 
its  doorways  and  nicbea,  flniala,  etc.,  aud 
generally  by  a  style  of  ornamentatiun 
more  profuse  and  naturalistic,  thouph 
perhaps  somewhat  florid.  The  most  dis- 
tinctive ornament  of  the  style  is  the  ball- 
flower,  which  is  usually  inserted  in  a 
hollow  muldiug.     (See  liall-flotcer.) 

Decoration  Day  i^,:  ^-^l^^flfii 

ceremony  of  decorating  the  graves  of 
soldiers  of  the  late  Civil  war  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  30th  of  May  of 
each  vear,  is  made  possible  through  the 
organization  of  the  Urand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  whose  posts  in  every  State  u( 
the  Union  keep  records  c.  soldiers'  graves 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  legal  holiday  in 
several  of  the  States,  and  is  observed 
throughout  the  North  and  in  parts  of 
the  South. 

DeCOV  (<)^l'oi'),  a  place  into  which 
*fwvj  wild  fowls  are  enticed  in  order 
to  be  caught.  A  decoy  pond  is  kept  onlr 
in  a  secluded  situation.  Several  chaDnels 
or  pipes  of  a  curved  form,  covered  with 
light  hooped  network,  lead  from  the  poud 
in  various  directions.  The  wild  fowl  are 
induced  to  enter  the  wide  mouth  of  tlie 
channel  bjr  tamed  ducks,  also  called 
decoys,  trained  for  the  purpose,  or  by 
grain  scattered  on  the  water.  When  tJiey 
nave  got  well  into  the  covered  channel 
they  are  surprised  by  the  decoy-man  and 
his  dog,  and  driven  up  into  the  funnel 
I  net  at  the  far  end,  where  ther  are  eaaily 
caught.  The  details  differ  in  different 
I  cases,  but  this  is  the  general  principle  of 
the  contrivance. 

iDecrefi  (de-kre),  in  general,  an  order. 
*^  *'    edict,     or     law     made     by    a 

superior  as  a  rule  to  govern  inferiors. 
In  law  it  is  a  judicial  decision  or  dtter- 
mination  of  a  litigated  cause.  Fornarly. 
in  England,  the  term  was  specially  ^^ 
for  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  equity. 
but  the  word  judgment  is  now  used  in 
reference  to  the  decisions  of  all  the  divi- 
sions of  the  supreme  court,  as,  alsn.  in 
the  United  States.  The  word  is  still  use.l 
in  Scotland  for  the  final  judgment  of  a 
court,  frequently  in  the  form  decreet. 
D#A1¥A  TffiM  {nC'sO.  literally.  ;=/''"■ 
iiecree  XllSl    ^^     nnleas,'     a     Vga. 

term  for  the  decree  of  divorce  issued  by 
a  court  on  satisfactory  proof  being  ziven 
in  support  of  a  petition  for  dissolution 
of   marriage;   It   remains   imperfect  for 


Deerepitatioii 
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■t  leHt  liz  months,  aud  it  then  niad. 
■toolnte.  'naleaa'  aullicient  cauM  i. 
■bown  why  it  abould  not  be  made  ao.  If 
within  tha  time  appointed  good  reason 
can  be  ahown  for  such  a  proceeding,  tha 
de.  je  niai  wiU  be  rereraed,  or  •  further 
inquirr  will  be  ordered. 

Decrepitation  <^/ ■^'ctnf '"5^?^ 

■•under  with  a  crackliog  noiae  on  being 
beated,  or  the  crackling  nnise,  attended 
with  the  flying  aHunder  of  their  parta, 
made  by  aeveral  aalta  and  minerals  when 
beated.  It  la  canned  by  the  unequal 
•udden  ezpanaion  of  their  substance  by 
the  heat,  or  by  the  expansion  and 
volatilisation  of  water  held  mechanically 
within  them.  __ 

Deoresoendo  ^l*,uf*:''' *",'*'*)•  •.»  »%«'  X''?,""''  •««'•*" poiwcai  miHioM^ 

,.  ^    .  ..  Italian   term   in   music  and  paid  him  a  fixed  salary.     In  1881, 

along    with    a    man    named    Kelly,    ha 


snd  Chaahire :  riaaa  in  Lake  Bak,  Meri- 
oMthahire:  flowa  to  the  Iriah  Sea  20 
milaa  balow  Cheater.  (8)  A  riTar  of 
Hcotland.  county  of  Kirkcudbright:  rises 
L?..'^  "^*  situated  among  the  waatcro 
hilla.  flowa  ■.  c  and  •.,  and  falls  into 
Kirkcudbright  Bay.  Each  of  tbcaa 
streama  ia  between  80  and  00  milea 
long. 

Dee.    'P?"'  .*°  Engliah  matbematidaa 

,«.«  j.*¥'.*"'i*.*J'°<*,"*«»'o«"j  bora  In 
1527 :  died  in  1(108.  In  early  life  be  snc- 
cenHfuIly  devoted  much  of  his  time  ta 
mathematical,  astronomical  and  chemi- 
cal studies.  In  the  reign  of  Mai7  ha 
was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  practic- 
*°i».  *te. ' '>'*<^k  •"■*':  but  was  in  favor 
with  Elisabeth,  who  la  said  to  hare  em- 


which  denotes  the  gradual  weakening  of 
the  sound,  or  the  reverse  of  creaoendo. 
Decretall  (de-krfUls).  a  general 
*"***•  name  for  the  papal  de- 
trees,  comprehending  the  rescripts  (an- 
swers to  inquiries  and  petitions),  decrees 
(judicial  derisions  by  the  Rota  Ro- 
mana),  mandates  (official  instructions 
for  ecclesiastical  officers,  courts,  etc.), 
edicta  (papal  ordinances  in  general), 
and  general  resolutions  of  the  councils. 
The  decretals  form  a  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  canon  law, 
the  authoritative  collection  of  them  being 
that  made  by  the  orders  of  Gregory  TX 
and  published  in  1234. 

DedJiam.  J^^  ■*■*  <>'  Norfolk  Co., 
i/cuiWJU,  Massachusetts,  9  mUes  B.  w. 
tif  Boston.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woolen  goods,  carpeta,  machinery,  pot- 
tery etc.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Fisher  Ames.  Pop.  9284. 
Dedication  (ded-l-kfl'sbun),  the  act 
of  consecrating  »ome- 
tbing  to  a  divine  being,  or  to  a  sacred 
U8e,  often  with  religious  solemnities. 
Also  an  address  prefixed  to  a  book,  and 
formerly  inscribed  to  a  patron,  testifying 
respect  and  recommending  the  work  to 
his  protection  and  favor;  now  chiefly 
addressed  to  friends  of  the  author,  or  to 
public  characters,  simply  as  a  mark  of 
affeotion  or  esteem. 
Deduction  (de-duk'shun),   in   rcason- 

drawing  inferences,  or  of  deducing  con- 
niisions  from  premises ;  or  that  which  is 
drawn  from  premises.  See  Logic. 
j)**  (dS),  the  name  of  several  British 
rivers.  (1)  A  river  of  Scotland. 
partly  in  Kincardineshire,  but  chiefly  in 
Aberdeenshire,  one  of  the  most  finely 
wooded  and  one  of  the  best  i^plmon  rivers 
in  Britain.  The  city  of  Aberdeen  standa 
at  Its  mouth.     (2)  A  rirer  of  N.  Wales 


visited  several  of  the  continental  courts, 
pretending  to  raise  spirits.  In  1680  he 
obtained  from  the  queen  the  wardenship 
of  Manchester  College.  Here  he  resided 
for  nine  years,  and  then  returned  to  bis 
old  residence  at  Mortiake,  where  he  died, 
leaving  behind  him  many  works,  partly 
of  a  scientific  character,  partly  dealing 
with  the  occult  sciences,  invocation  of 
spirits,  etc. 

Deed  ^^^}'  ^^  'aw,  a  writing  con- 
**  talning  some  contract  or  agree- 
ment, and  the  evidence  of  Ita  execution, 
made  between  parties  legally  capable  of 
entering  into  a  contract  or  agreement; 
particularly  an  instrument  on  paper  or 
parchment,  conveying  real  estate  to  a 
purchaser  or  donee.  It  Is  either  an  in- 
denture or  a  deed-poll;  the  former  made 
between  two  or  more  persons  in  different 
interests,  the  latter  made  by  a  aingle 
person,  or  by  two  or  more  persons  hav- 
ing similar  interests. 

Deesr  W.**^*  *  *«'">  """^  fortress  in 
^^^  Bhurtpore,  Central  India,  157 
m  les  no-'hwest  of  Agra,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  r^arshes,  and  almoat  surrounded 
by  watei  during  a  great  part  of  the  year. 
At  the  pouthwest  corner  is  a  lofty  rock, 
on  which  the  citadel  stands.  It  was 
taken  in  1804  by  General  Fraser,  and 
dismantled  after  the  capture  of  Bhartpur 
by  Lord  Combermere.  Pop.  15,828. 
Deemster  ^^^m'ster),  an  ofllcer  for- 
T:  "^  ,  *  meriy  attached  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  who 
formally  pronounced  the  doom  or  sen- 
tence of  death  on  condemned  criminals. 
The  office  was  conjoined  with  that  of 
executioner.  The  name  is  now  given  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  to  two  judges  who  act 
as  the  chief-Justices  of  the  island,  the 
one  presiding  over  the  northern,  the  other 
over  the  aoothem  diviaioii.     lliey  hold 
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courts  weekly  at  DoagUs,  Bamwy,  and 
other  placea.  ,         . 

Deep  Sea  Exploration.  lY^^^l 

the  deeper  areas  of  the  ocean.  The 
method  employed  by  Bounding  with  ap- 
paratus fitted  to  bring  up  specimens  of 
organic  life  and  of  the  sea  bottom. 
American  explorations  were  conducted 
from  1&72  onwards  by  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  and  the  Fish  Commission,  while 
several  European  nations  have  engaged 
in  similar  work.  The  most  important  of 
these  explorations  was  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish ship  Challenger  (1872-70),  which 
widely  traversed  the  Atlantic  and  Pacinc, 
and  brought  up  numerous  and  extraor- 
dinary specimens  of  deep  sea  animal 
life.  The  sea-bottom  was  also  examined 
and  much  learned  concerning  its  make-up 
and  conditions.  One  interesting  feature 
of  the  results  is  that  many  of  the  ani- 
mals found  are  phosphorescent,  them- 
selves lighting  up  their  dark  abode. 
TIaat  (der),  a  general  name  for  the 
*'*^*     ungulate    or    hoofed    ruminating 


animals  constituting  the  family  Cervidte, 
of   which    the    typical   genus   is    Cerviia, 
the  stag  or  red  deer.     Tlie  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  genus  are,  that  the 
members  of  it  have  solid  branching  horns 
which   they   shed   every   year,  and    eight 
cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  and  none 
in    the    upper.       The    horns    or    antlers 
always  exist  on  the   head   of  the   male, 
and  in  the  reindeer  on  that  of  the  female. 
The    forms    of    the    horns    are    various; 
sometimes  they  spread  into  broad  palms 
which  send  out  sharp  snags  around  their 
outer  edges :  sometimes  they  divide  fan- 
tastically  into  branches,   some  of  which 
project  over   the   forehead,   while   others 
are  reared  upwards  in  the  air ;  or  they 
may  be  so  reclined  backwards  that  the 
animal  seems  almost  forced  to  carry  its 
head  in  a  stiff  erect  posture.     They  are 
used  as  defensive  and  offensive  weapons, 
and    grow    with    great    rapidity.      There 
are   nmny    species    of   deer,    as    the    red 
deer   or    stag,    the    fallow-deer,    the    roe- 
buek,    the    reindeer,   the   moose,   the   elk, 
the    axis,     rnsa,    munt^ac,    wapiti,    etc. 
(See    tlie    separate   articles.)      Deer   are 
prettv  widely  distributed  over  the  world, 
though  there  arc  none  in  Australia  ami 
few     in     Africa,     where     the     autelopen 
(whose  horns  are  permanent)   take  tb<'ir 
place.     The  reindeer  alone  has  been  do- 
mesticated. .  .      , 
TIaaw  VnvAaf     au    extensive    tract   or 
lieer  rorcsi,,    mountainous    land    set 
apart    for    (he    protection    of   wild    deer, 
especially   red  deer,  which   are   used  for 
purposes  of  sport    In  Scotland,  to  which 
such   forests   are   chiefly  confined,   some 
2,000,(X)0  acres,  distributed  over  nine  or 


ten  counties,  are  devoted  to  deer  forests. 
The  land  is  usually,  in  by  far  the  mreater 
part,  of  the  wildest  and  least  productive 
kind,  but  of  course  may  yield  large 
numbers  of  grouse  and  other  game  as 
well  as  deer.  A  great  many  of  the  for- 
ests are  rented  by  sportsmen  from  the 
proprietors,  and  the  rente  drawn  are 
considerable,  ranging  from  £1000  to 
£5U00,  and  even  much  more,  per  annum 
for  a  single  forest.  Crofters  nave  often 
been  removed  from  their  holdings  ia 
order  that  the  land  might  be  incorpo- 
rated in  some  deer  forest,  and  this  has 
been  regarded  as  a  great  grievance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lessees  of  the  forests 
have  expended  large  sums  of  money  m 
the  country,  and  the  rents  paid  the  pro- 
prietors have  enabled  them  to  do  the 
same.  .  ,  ^t    .l 

'nAAr.a^asa  ^^^  °«i™^  <>*  several  North 
""Cer-gra-BSj  American   plants   of   the 

genus  Rhexia. 

TlAAr-mniiBA     the    common    name    of 

ijeer-monse,    ^y^^    animals    belonging 

to  the  genus  Meri6ne8,  an  American 
genus  of  rodent  animals  allied  to  the 
mice  and  the  jerboas  of  the  Old  World. 
The  deer-mouse  of  Canada  (M.  Canadcu- 
«m)  is  a  pretty  little  animal  of  the 
size  of  a  mouse,  with  very  long  hind- 
legs  and  a  tail,  and  very  short  forelegs. 

'nAPr.stn.lkin?  '^'^  exciting  but  la- 
Ueer-Siax&iU^,    borious    mode   of 

hunting  the  red  deer,  in  which,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  shyness  of  the 
game,  their  far-sightedness  and  keen  sensf 
of  smell  they  have  to  be  approached  by 
cautious  mana?uvring  before  a  chaim' 
of  obtaining  a  shot  occurs.  Great  pa- 
tience and  tact  and  a  thorough  knowLdg' 
of  the  grouud  are  essential  to  a  si'iiil 
stalker,  who  has  to  undergo  many  dis 
comforts  in  crouching,  creeping,  wadiiif 
through  bogs.  etc.  Advance  from  hijihor 
to  lower  ground  is  usually  made,  sino' 
tho  deer  are  always  fpt  to  look  to  tlu' 
low  grouud  as  the  source  of  danger. 
*  Deer-driving '  towards  a  point  whori" 
the  shooters  are  concealed  is  ofteu  pia<- 
ticed,  but  is  looked  on  as  poor  sport  by 
the  true  deer-stalker. 
TIpfflTTlflfinn  (def-a-ma'shun),  the 
iieiamH.UUU  malicious  utterin;:  of 
slanderous  words  rcjjpecting  another 
wliieh  lend  to  destroy  or  impair  his  good 
name,  character,  or  occupation,  lo  <'''J' 
stitute  defamation  in  law  the  worns 
must  be  spoken  maliciously.  Defamatioa 
is  punishable  either  by  action  at  common 
law  or  by  statute.  .     _ 

■n*fQTilf  (de-falt'>,  in  Ihw,  sisruifi.' 
iieiaiUl  generally  any  neglect  or 
omission  to  do  something  whieJi  oueht  t.' 
be  done.  Its  special  application  is  to  th'^ 
non-appearance  of  a  defendant  in  court 


Befendant 


Defoe 


when   duly  lammoned  on  an  appointed 

^^'j  ^  ^*  /*"  V»  «PP«*»'  judrnant  may 
be  demanded  and  (iTan  aninat  him  hr 
default. 

Defendant  (^e-'ea'dant),  in  law,  the 
I  :  J^  P*.'^y  against  whom  a 
complaint,  demand,  or  charge  is  brought : 
one  who  is  summoned  into  court  and 
defends,  denies,  or  opposes  the  demand 
or  charge,  and  maintains  his  own  right. 
The  term  is  applied  even  if  the  party 
admits  the  claim. 

Defender  of  the  Faith   ^^JA^i 

*or),  a  title  belonging  tc  the  King  of  E*ng- 
land,  ag  Catholicug  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
ihriHUanitaimus  to  the  King  of  France. 
etc.  Leo  X  bestowed  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Fatth  on  Henry  VIII  in  1521,  on 
account  of  his  book  against  Luther, 
and  the  title  has  been  used  by  the  sov- 
oreigns  of  England  ever  since. 

Deffand  yef-a^),  mame  de  vicht- 

**    CUAMBOND,      MabQUISB      DTT, 

a  conspicuous  character  among  the 
French  literati  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
born  in  1697 ;  died  in  17S0.  In  1718  she 
married  the  Marquis  du  Defifand,  from 
whom  she  separated  after  ten  years.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  her  long  life  she 
became^  the  center  of  a  literary  coterie, 
which  included  Choiseul,  Boufflers,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  David 
Hume  and  Horace  Walpole.  She  pos- 
sessed much  natural  talent;  but  the 
laxity  of  her  morals  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  superiority  of  her  in- 
tellectual powers. 

Defiance  ^*'5!"?*>»  a^c»ty.  capital 

*u  «,  °*  Defiance  Co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  Maumee  River,  50  miles  B.  w.  of 
loledo.  It  has  extensive  machine  shops 
and  other  manufacturers.  Pop.  7327. 
Defiladine  (de-fl-lad'lng),  that  branch 
,  ^Vr^  .°  of  fortification  the  object 
fit  which  is  to  determine  (when  the 
intended  work  would  be  commanded  by 
I'nmieiicps  within  the  range  of  firearms) 
the  directions  or  heights  of  the  lines 
of  rampart  or  parapet,  so  that  the  in- 
'*"or  of  the  work  may  not  be  incom- 
moded by  a  fire  directed  to  it  from  such 
fminences. 

Defile    ^^e-fll'),    a  narrow  passage  or 

.       way  in  which  troops  may  march 

"Oly  in  a  file,  or  with  a   narrow  front; 

«   long,    narrow    pass,   as   between   hills. 


fte. 

Definition  (^eW-nlsh'un).  a  brief  and 
,..  ,  ,  precise  description  of  a 
ipmi'  by  its  properties;  an  cxplana- 
lon  of  the  signification  of  a  word  or 
wm,  or  of  what  a  word  is  understood 
to  PxpresB.  Lofldana  diatingnish  defi- 
nitions Into  nominal  and  reol    A  nomi- 


nal defioltioa  explains  the  ne*Biat  of  a 
tjrm  by  acme,  eqahralent  word  or  exptes- 
don  enDpoaed  to  be  better  known.  A 
real  definition  explains  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  A  real  definition  ia  again  ocoi- 
dental,  or  a  description  of  the  accidents, 
as  causes,  properties,  effects,  etc. ;  or 
eatenttal,  which  explains  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  essence  or  nature  of  the 
thing.  An  essential  definition  is,  more- 
over, metaphysical  or  logicaL  defining 
by  the  genus  and  difference,*  as  it  is 
called;  as,  for  example,  'a  plant  is  an 
organized  being,  destitute  of  sensation,' 
where  the  part  first  of  the  definition 
states  the  genus  (organised  being),  and 
the  latter  the  difference  (destitute  of 
sensation,  other  organized  beings  possess- 
ing sensation)  ;  or  phyaical,  when  it 
distinguishes  the  physical  parts  of  th*- 
essence:  thus,  a  plant  is  distinguished 
by  the  leaves,  stalk,  root,  etc.  A  strictlv 
accurate  definition  can  be  given  of  onlv 
a  few  objects.  The  most  simple  things 
are  the  least  capable  of  definition,  from 
the  diflSculty  of  finding  terms  more 
simple  and  intelligible  than  the  one  to 
be  defined. 

Defoe  (^^^.-fo'),  Daniel,  an  English 
^  .,.,  W"**^""  of  great  ingenuity  and 
fertility,  was  born  in  1661  In  London, 
where  bis  father,  James  Foe,  carried  on 
the  trade  of  a  butcher.  In  168.1  he 
joined  the  insurrection  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmonth,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape ;  after  which  he  made  several  un- 
successful attempts  at  business,  and  at 
last  turned  his  attention  to  literature. 
3L*i  ^IP^  appeared  his  satire  in  verse. 
The  True-born  Englishman,  in  favor  of 
William  III.  As  a  zealous  Whig  and 
Dissenter  he  was  frequently  in  trouble. 
For  publishing  The  Shorteat  Way  With 
the  Dtagenterg  (1702),  the  drift  of 
which  was  misunderstood  by  both 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  he  was  pil- 
loried and  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  ob- 
taining his  liberty  through  the  influence 
of  Harley,  who  employed  him  in  several 
important  missions,  particularly  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  union  with  Scot- 
^nd,  of  which  he  wrote  the  history. 
While  in  Newgate,  in  1704,  he  com- 
inenced  the  Review,  a  literary  and  po- 
litical periodical  which  lasted  for  nine 
years.  In  1705  he  wrote  a  short  account 
of  the  Apparition  of  Mn.  Veal,  a  ficti- 
tious narrative  accompanying  a  transln- 
tion  of  Drelincourt  on  Death,  In  ITOt? 
he  published  his  largest  poem,  entitled 
Jure  Dtvmo,  a  satire  on  the  doctrine  of 
divine  right  In  1707  he  was  in  Scot- 
land, which  he  also  visited  spveral  time«i 
snbseauently  In  connection  with  politi- 
cal affairs,  end  as  an  agent  of  those  in 


SeforoemeiLt 


Degree 


poirir.  In  1719  appeared  the  moat  pojnH 
Ur  of  all  hia  perfonnancea :  The  lAf* 
•Md  fi«fpri«infr  Adwntuna  of  Rohinton 
Cnuot,  the  favorable  reception  of  which 
waa  inunediate  and  univenaL  The  aw^ 
ceaa  of  Defoe  in  thia  performance  induced 
him  to  write  a  number  of  other  Uvea  and 
adrenturea  in  character;  aa  ifoU  Flaitr 
iert.  Captain  Singleton,  Romano,  Duncan 
OampbeU,  The  Memoira  of  a  Cavalier, 
Journal  of  the  Plague,  etc.  He  died  in 
London  in  1731. 

Deforcement  <Jt"h'o!^4*^of^iSS 

or  tenementa  to  wliich  anoUier  person 
haa  a  right;  a  general  term  including 
any  species  of  wrong  by  which  he  who 
has  a  right  to  the  freenold  is  kept  out 
of  possession.  In  Scots  law,  it  is  the 
resisting  of  an  officer  in  the  execution 
of  law. 

De  Oerando  W6-«hft-rta-d6),  Joseph 
A#«  ^Ava.nMVM    ^^gn^  Babon,  a  French 

Ehiloaopher  and  statesman,  bom  at  Lyons 
X  1772;  died  in  1842.  After  senring 
in  the  army  for  some  time  he  took  office 
aa  minister  of  the  interior  under  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  and  waa  afterwards  engaged 
in  the  organisation  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Papal  states  on  their  union  to  France. 
In  1819  he  commenced  a  course  of  lec- 
tures in  the  Faculty  de  Droit,  in  Paris, 
on  public  and  administrative  law.  He 
waa  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1837.  De 
GMrando  haa  acquired  great  fame  by  his 
philosophical  writings.  His  principal 
works  are  Dea  Bignea  et  de  L'Art  de 
Penaer,  De  la  OSnSration  dea  Coimaia- 
aancea  Humainea,  Hiatoire  comparie  dea 
Byatimea  de  Philoaophie,  Du  Perfec- 
tionnement  Moral  et  de  I'Education  de 
8oi-m4me,  De  rEducation  dea  fifo«rd«- 
mueta  de  Jfaiaaanoe,  and  De  la  Bien' 
faiaanoe  Publique. 

Deggendorf  ^^f^SiJ*"^^  ttrDaS- 

ube,  with  manufactures  of  cloth,  etc. 
Pop.  (1906)  7154. 

DeGoumont    ttS'Tl'fi'S 

1868;  died  in  Paria  September  28,  1915. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Mercure  de  France 
and  a  director  of  the  R6vue  dea  Idiea. 

Deirradation  (de-gra-d&'shun),  the 
v«^Ai»v«.««vu     ecclesiastical    censure 

by  which  a  dernrman  is  divested  of  his 

holy    orders.      The    canon    law    distin- 

guiahea  degradation  into  two  sorts;    the 

one  summary,  by  word  only;    the  other 

solemn,  by  stripping  the  person  degraded 

of  those  ornaments  and  righta  which  are 

the  ensigna  of  his  order  or  degree.    The 

term  is  alao  applied  to  the  deprivation  of 

•fleaa  not  eccleaiaaticaL 


XimtrrmPk  (de-grS'),  in  geometry  or 
iiegree  trigonometry,  the  800th  part 
of  the  circumference  of  any  circle,  the 
circumference  of  every  circle  being  sup- 
posed to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts, 
called  degrees.  A  degree  of  latitude  ia 
the  360th  part  of  the  earth's  circum- 
ference north  or  south  of  the  equator, 
measured  on  a  great  circle  at  right 
angles  to  the  equator,  and  a  degree  of 
longitude  the  same  part  of  the  surface 
east  or  west  of  any  given  meridian, 
measured  on  a  circle  parallel  to  the  equa- 
tor. Degrees  are  marked  by  a  small  ° 
near  the  top  of  the  last  figure  of  the 
number  which  expresses  them ;  thus  45° 
is  45  degrees.  The  degree  is  subdivided 
into  sixty  equal  parts  called  minutes; 
and  the  minute  is  again  subdivided  into 
sixty  equal  parts  called  seconds.  Thug, 
45°  12'  20"  means  45  degrees,  12  min- 
utes and  20  seconds.  The  magnitude  or 
quantity  of  angles  is  estimated  in  de- 
grees and  parts  of  a  degree,  because 
equal  angles  at  the  center  of  a  circle 
are  subtended  by  equal  arcs,  and  equal 
angles  at  the  centers  of  different  circles 
are  subtended  by  similar  arcs,  or  arcs 
containing  the  same  number  of  degrees 
and  parts  of  a  degree.  An  angle  is  said 
to  be  so  many  degrees  as  are  contained 
in  the  arc  of  any  circle  intercepted  be- 
tween the  lines  wliich  contain  the  angle, 
the  angular  point  being  the  center  of 
the  circle.  Thus  we  say  an  angle  of 
90%  or  one  of  45"  24'.  It  is  also  usual 
to  say  that  a  star  is  elevated  so  manr 
degrees  above  the  horizon,  or  declines  so 
many  degrees  from  the  equator,  or  such 
a  town  IS  situated  in  so  many  degrees 
of  latitude  or  longitude.  The  length  of 
a  degree  depends  upon  the  radius  of  tbe 
circle  of  the  circumference  of  which  it 
is  a  part,  the  length  being  greater  the 
greater  the  length  of  the  radius.  Hence 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  in 
greatest  at  the  equator,  and  diminishes 
continually  towards  the  poles,  at  which 
it  =  0.  Under  the  equator  a  degree  of 
longitude  contains  60  geographical,  and 
69.16  statute  miles.  The  degrees  of  lati- 
tude are  found  to  increase  in  length 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  owing  to 
the  figure  of  the  earth.  Numerous  meat- 
urements  have  been  made  in  order  to 
determine  accurately  the  length  of  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  longitude  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  earth's  surface  and  thM 
settle  its  dimensions  and  magnitude. 
When  the  French  determined  to  estab- 
lish their  system  of  measures  anfl 
weights  based  upon  the  metre  (see  Devr 
nuaSgatem),  they  settled  that  this  bax» 
waa  to  be  the  ten-millionth  part  of  tM 
Stance  from  tbe  equator  to  the  pM 


3i^^r6€ 


Dekker 


which  ■oTerelfM  add  to  tiidr  title.  The 
exprenion  ii  taken  from  Mreral  apoatoli- 
cal  ezpreMions  in  the  New  Testament 

SeinOSanria.   See  Dinotaurio. 


which  distance  had  to  be  found  by  acca* 
rate  measurement  Ten  degrees  of  lati- 
I.  *i..'^*'*.  accordingly  measured,  from 
Dunkirlt  to  Formentera,  one  of  U>e 
Balearic  islands.     Similar  measurementa 

5?1f'to^\"r?VtJ?/ig"ae?4?"fa^  DcioCCS   il^-^J.  |}»  "dent  per«>n. 

been  found.     Many  mlSsuremSta  have -^-**-  ^^^J^^^^^^    "bout 

also  been  made  elsewhere.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  divisions,  spaces,  or 
intervals  marked  on  a  mathematical, 
meteorological,  or  other  instrument  as  a 
thermometer  or  barometer. 

DeCrree.  i?  universities,  a  mark  of  dis- 
"        »  tmction     conferred     on     »ttt. 


tmction  conferred  on  stu- 
dents, members,  or  distinguished  strang- 
ers, as  a  testimony  of  their  profi'>iency  in 
the  arte  or  sciences,  or  as  a  mark  of 
respect  the  former  known  as  ordinary, 
the  latter  as  honorary  degrees.  The  de- 
grees are  bachelor,  master  and  doctor, 
and  are  conferred  in  arts,  science,  medi- 
cine, divinity  and  music.  Degrees  are 
conferred  on  women  by  London  Univer- 
sity. Cambridge  admits  them  to  the 
tripos  examinatio-s,  and  Oxford  to 
most  of  its  honor  schools,  but  neither 
grants  at  present  the  stamp  of  a  degree. 
8t.  Andrew's  University  grants  the  title 
L.L..A.  to  women  who  pass  in  four  sub- 
jects; the  standard  of  attainment  being 
the  same  as  that  required  for  the  M.A. 
degree,  the  books  prescribed  and  the 
qaesttons  set  being  practically  identical. 
In  the  United  States  universities  similar 
degrees  are  given  and  women  freouently 
receive  them, 


seven  centuries  B.C.,  rose  from  a  private 
station  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Median 
Empire.  By  acting  as  arbitrator  in  the 
disputes  which  took  place  in  his  own 
vicinity,  the  fame  of  his  justice  induced 
the  Medes  to  choose  him  for  their  king 
after  their  revolt  from  the  Assyrians.  He 
built  the  city  of  EcbatAna,  in  which  be 
resided ;  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years 
he  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Phraortea. 
Delia  ll®'*"?*)*  »tt  ancient  Anglican 
rr  r  «°«4?".  atretching  from  the 
TcM  to  the  Humber,  and  extending  in- 

}%^SJ°J^?P°'^n?  *>'  tbe  British  realm 
of  Strathclyde.  With  Bemida  it  formed 
the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria. 

Seism  lil^^V.^*-  ^c««».  God),  a 
philosophical  system  which,  as 
opposed  to  4 «ci«m  (Gr.  o,  not  and 
ifieos,  God),  recognizes  a  great  First 
Cause :  as  opposed  to  Pantheiam  (Gr. 
pan,  all,  Theoa),  a  Supreme  Being  dis- 
tinct from  nature  or  the  universe ;  while, 
as  opposed  to  Theism,  it  looks  upon  Qc3 


as  wholly  apart  from  the  concerns  of  this 
world.  It  thus  implies  a  disbelief  in  rev- 
elation,  skepticism  as  regards  the  value 
of  miraculous  evidence,  and  an  assump- 
tion that  the  light  of  nature  and  reason 

i?"  J'^'Ji  ."*  spoken  of  iistinctively 
as  the  English^deists.  They  indudT^- 
lins,  Toland,  Tindal.  etc. 


press  what  is  the   bUfhest  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity.    Thus,  if  the  index  of 


-.___...^.     ^uuB,  II  me  inuex  o: 

that  power  be  3  or  4  (<  y«),  the  equa- 
tion is  respectively  of  the  third  or  fourth 


degree 

Behra  ^^*'™).  ?  town  of  Hindustan, 
capital  of  Dehra  Doon,  beauti- 
fully situated,  with  military  canton- 
ments. English,  Presbyterian  and  Roman 
t.atholic  churches,  and  an  American  mis- 
sion.    Pop.  28,095. 

Behra  Doon  (^fra^don),  a  beauti-         .    _„ , ^„^  „^^ 

of  the  lowest  and  outermost  ridge  of  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
the  Jumna,   n.   b.   by  the  mountains  of 


Dejanira  (^eJ-a-nVrft),  in  Greek  myth- 

nr  n-tTi       ?''*ffv*''«  f^'e  o'  Hercules 
or  Heracles   (whicb  see). 

DeKalb  W^-^VnP',*  £l*y  »'  D«K»ib 

n,J«o»«        ff>..  Illinois,  58  miles  w.  of 

TntX-TC  ^*  *?  S^l  "^"^  «'  the  Northern 
Illtaois  Normal  School,  and  manufactures 

TJi^i^   -°*'^'    K'ojes.  ^iras-eiiirines,    auto 
trucks,  wagons,  etc.     Pop.  9242. 


An  Officer  in  the  French  army,  he  came 

to  America  with  Lafayette  in  1777,  was 

appointed  a  major-general  by  Congress. 

Gun;hii,""from  700o'' to" 8oS>"w'°hVh'  iTOf*'^'^*^  '°   WasTiington's'army.''    In 

"'fe^  ?f  *H^  '»«*tle  of  Camden.  He 
St  -  *V™»«"  biwn,  but  was  really  a 
neasant's  son,  without  title. 


Mnge,  8000  to  .SBOO  feet  hlgti.    Its  length 

&fl:  f-  ^",^-  *-J?  "boat  46  miles: 
?«*^t'''  'rom  16  to  20  miles.  The  chiei 
town  in  the  valley  is  Dehra. 


Ifei  gratta  ^^*''    «rtl»M-«:    'by    the 
B  »"»  fraceofGod'),af6nnuU 

8»--u— a 


Dekker.  *"•  Dkjkib  (dek'er).  .Tehe- 
I-  lana  ,*?^"1!"'."  T>ritch  poet  bom 
in  1609  or  1610;  died  in  1680.  ^His  beat- 


Dekker 


known  poenw  are:  Lot  ier  QeUntiht, 
a  latire  on  avarice ;  and  Puntdiehten, 
lUVV^r  Dbukeb,  or  Deckab,  Thomas, 
U^BAKSf  ^^  Englwh  dramatiBt  and  mto- 
cellaneoaa  writer,  bom  about  1570;  died 
in  1641.  He  was  a  voluminoua  writer, 
and  besides  a  great  number  of  pamphlets 
he  wrote  many  plays  which  five  a  vivid 
picture  of  contemporary  life  in  London. 
Amoni  these  are:  Old  Fortunattu,  Shoe- 
makePa  Holiday,  Satiromaitw,  The  Hon- 
ett  Whore,  etc.  He  also  collaborated  with 
Massinger,  Ford  Middleton,  Jonson,  and 
others.  A  quarrel  with  Ben  Jonson  oc- 
casioned that  Poet's  Poetaster  and  the 
Hatiromaatim  of  Dekker. 
Ti«  1«  Va/iIia  Sir  Henrt.  See 
Dt  la  iSecne,  deche,  sir  Henry  de  la. 
IXmlsLhnrA^  (d  W  A-b  6  r  d ) ,    H  ■  n  r  y 

iieiaoorac  fbancois,  count,  a 

French  general,  born  at  Dijon  in  1764; 
died  in  1833.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  republican  armies ;  fought  through  the 
whole  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  was 
ennobled  In  1807.  After  the  second  resto- 
ration he  was  placed  on  the  list  of  the 
<rfBcers  who  were  to  be  criminally  prose- 
cuted, but  in  consequence  of  a  technical 
error  the  case  against  him  lay  over,  and 
he  lived  retired  and  unannoyed  till  bis 

'HAloArniT  (d6-lA-krwa),  Ferdinand 
xreia.ui:ui&  victor  Eugene,  an  emi- 
nent French  painter,  born  in  !"»•.>;  died 
in  1863.  He  is  considered  the  chief  of 
the  modern  French  romantic  school  of 
painters.  In  1831  he  joined  the  embassy 
sent  by  Louis  Philippe  to  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco.  To  this  iourney  we  are  in- 
debted for  several  pictures  reiuarkablf 
for  their  vivid  realization  of  oriental  life 
as  well  as  their  masterly  coloring.  They 
are:  The  Jewish  Marriage,  Muley  Abder- 
rhamon  with  hit  Bodyguard,  AlgevAan 
Ladiea  in  their  Chamber,  Moortsh  Sol- 
diera  at  Eteercite,  and  several  scenes  or 
common  life.  He  decorated  several  of  the 
public  buildings  of  Paris,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Institute  in  18o(.  He 
was  an  artist  of  great  versatility,  strong 
in  coloring,  but  weak  in  drawing.  . 

'n«1a(rAa  "Rav  (del-a-go'a  bfl).  in 
iieiagOa  J>ay  southeast  Africa,  a 
large  sheet  of  water  separated  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  the  peninsula  and  isl- 
and of  Inyack.  The  bay  stretches  nortli 
and  south  upwards  of  70  tniles.  with  a 
breadth  of  from  16  to  20  miles,  and  forms 
tiie  southern  extremity  of  the  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Mozambique.  It  is  avail- 
able for  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  though 
the  presence  of  shoals,  banks  and  flats 
renders  the  navigation  of  the  bay  some- 
what intricate.  The  port  and  Portuguese 
■ettiement  of  Lourenco  Marques  is  b*- 


Ddftroolie 

ing  constantly  developed  ai  a  pUce  o! 
trade.  A  railway  runs  from  Ae  a*y  *« 
Pretoria,  200  miles  dlrtant  During  the 
Boer  war  Lorenco  Marques  was  the  only 
port  available  for  the  Boers. 

neiamuiu  tiste  Joseph,  a  Preneh 
astronomer  and  pupil  of  Lalande,  bom  at 
Amiens  in  1749 ;  died  in  1822.  His  stud- 
ies were  not  directed  to  astronomy  until 
his  thirty-sixth  year,  but  he  rapidly  ac- 
quired fame,  and  produced  numerous 
works  of  great  value.  He  was  eiuaged 
with  M«chain  from  1792  till  17TO.  in 
measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from 
Barcelona  to  Dunkirk.  In  1807  he  suc- 
ceeded Lalande  in  the  College  de  France, 
and  wrote  his  Traiti  d'Astronomie  Thio- 
rique  et  Pratique  (three  vols.  4to,  1814). 
Hmoire  de  VAstronomie  dit  Moyen  Age 
(1819),  Hiat.  de  VAstronomie  Moderm 
(1821),  two  vols.,  and  Hist,  de  VAstron- 
omie du  18me  Siicle  (two  vols.). 
-n«1oTii1  (de-land'),  MaboABET  W., 
iJeiana  'novelist,  was  bom  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  in  1857.  She  wrote 
John  Ward,  Preacher;  Story  of  a  Child; 
Old  Chester  Tales;  The  Awakening  of 
Helena  Richie;  The  Old  Garden  and 
other  poetna,  etc.  An  Encore,  The  Iron 
Woman,  The  Voice,  Partners,  The  Hamh 
of  Esau,  The  Rising  Tide 
^ntk^arnn\tl^  (dM&rosh),  Hippot.ytk 
iieiarOCne  (familiarly  styled  PArr), 
probably    the    greatest    painter    of    the 


:Paul  Ddsroche 
French  school,  bora  at  Paris  in  1797; 
died    in    1856.    He     studied    landscapi 


Pflnttni  /or  a,  sh^rt  time,   but  applied 


Del  Credere 


I 


mmaelf  afterwards  to  historical  palatine, 
and  rapidly  rose  to  emineace.    His  ■nS- 

***!?■  «*'*»Pu'^^P»^y  ^a'^ea  '«>n»  French 
and  Enalish  history.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned:  Joan  of  Arc  interrogated 
Vf  fS**?**,.  *•*  ^,<»rdinal  Beaufort;  the 
Death  of  Queen  Eluabeth,  a  work  greatly 
admired  by  French  and  generally  repro- 
bated by  English  critics;  The  Children  of 
Lduara  IV  in  the  Tower;  Cromwell  con- 
templating the  Dead  Body  of  Charles  I ; 
The  Ewecution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey;  and 
the  Hemicucle,  an  iinniense  work  painted 
in  oil  on  the  wall  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris.  It  represents  an  assemblage 
of  the  great  painters,  sculptors  and  archi- 
tects from  the  days  of  Giotto  to  those  of 
Losueur,  and  has  been  admirably  en- 
graved by  Dupont.  Ills  merits  consist 
m  correct  drawing,  appropriate  expres- 
sion, harmonious  color,  and  great  dis- 
tinctness and  perspicuity  in  treatment, 
rendering  the  story  of  his  pictures  at 
once  intelligible.  He  held  a  middle  place 
between  the  classical  and  the  romantic 
Hcbools,  and  was  regarded  as  the  leader 
of  the   so-called   '  eclectic   si^bool,' 

Delavisme  (d*-i4-ven).  jean  fban- 

o"^  VoiH  Casimir,  a  French 
p.>et  and  dramatiist,  born  at  Havre  in 
iiyS;  died  in  184i{.  At  the  restoration 
lie  published  a  set  of  elegies,  entitled  Let 
\fe8g6nienne»,  vhich  deplored  the  faded 
glories  of  France.  He  produced  in  1811) 
his  tragedy  of  Lea  T  4prea  Siciliennea;  Lea 
Vomidtena  appeared  in  1820,  and  the 
tragedy  of  Le  Porta  in  1821.  Of  bis 
other  plays  which  followed  these  may  be 
mentioned:  L'Ecole  dea  Vieillarda;  Ma- 
rino Fttltcro;  and  the  dramas  of  Louis  XI 
— founded  on  Commines'  Memoira  a"d 
Quentin  Durward — and  Don  Juan  d'Au 
triche.  His  hymns  La  Pariaienne  and  La 
I  ttraovienne,  and  the  ballad  La  Toilette 
de  Constance,  are  among  his  more  popu- 
lar poetical  pieces.  He  died  a  member  of 
the  Academy. 

DelfLWltr^  (del'a-wir),  a  river  which 
A/ciaware  ^^^^    j^    ^j^^    Catskiil 

Mountains  in  New  York,  separates  Penn- 
.\vlvania  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
and  New  Jersey  from  Delaware,  and 
loses  itself  in  Delaware  Bay.  It  has  a 
course  of  about  400  miles,  and  is  navi- 
Rable  for  large  vessels  to  Philadelphia, 
and  for  smaller  craft  to  the  head  of  tide- 
water at  Trenton  (15.5  miles). 
Delaware     ""^   "^   *•*«   original    thlr- 

next  to  Rhode  Island,  the  auiitilest  state 
in  the  Union,  named  after  IajhI  Dela- 
ware, one  of  the  early  governr.rs  of  Vir- 
Kmia.  It  is  bounded  north  hv  Peunsvl- 
Tama,  east  by   the  Delaware  River  and 


Bay  and  by  the  ocean,  aootli  and  wett 
tJ  ,**^^4"*' :.  »«*•'  2080  aquTe  mUeik 
It  is  divided  into  three  countiei^  Kent, 
Newcastle  and  Suwez,  and  has  neariy 
the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle  (hence 
its  popular  name  'the  Diamond  State'). 
In  the  south  and  towards  the  coast  the 
surface    is    very    level,    but    the    north 
part  18  rather  hilly.    An  elevated  swampy 
tableland  towards  the  west  traverses  the 
State,  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware  Iwys.     A 
great  part  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  agri- 
culture la  in  a  flourishing  state.     Fruit 
cultivation    (peaches,  apples,  berries)    is 
largely  engaged  in,  and  the  canning  and 
drying  of  fruits  are  important  industries. 
There  are  also  extensive  and  varied  man- 
ufactures.   A  ship  canal  connects  Chesa- 
peake River  and  Delaware  Bay.     There 
are  abont  300  miles  of  railway.      Wil- 
mington is  the  chief  manufactaring  and 
commercial  town.    The  capital  is  Dover. 
Delaware,  though  slave-holding,  remained 
loyal  to  the  Union  at  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States.     Pop.  202,322. 
Delaware.    *  <"!*?!  capital  of  Delaware 
.  r     /;         »    Co.,  Ohio;  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade  and  the  seat  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan    University.      There    are    cele- 
brated medicinal  springs  in  the  vicinitv, 
furniture,  shoes,  gas  engines  and  under* 
wear  are  produced.     Pop.  11,000. 

Delaware  Bay,  "?  eatuary  or  arm 
'*  of  the  sea  between 
the  States  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 
At  the  entrance  between  Capes  May  and 
Henlopen,  it  is  11  miles  wide,  and  is 
nearly  60  miles  long,  being  in  parts  25 
miles  wide.  Near  Cape  Henlopen  is 
situated  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  which 
aftords  vessels  a  shelter  within  the  cape. 
t  was  erected  bv  the  Federal  govern- 
-lent,  and  cost  about  $3,000,000. 

Delaware  Indians,  fng"to  ^J'^a!' 

^onquin  family,  originally  known  as  liv- 
ing on  the  Delaware  River,  and  called  by 
themselves  Lenni  Lenape.  They  had  to 
leave  their  original  settlements  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  going 
farther  west,  and  eventually  were  re- 
moved to  the  Indian  Territory.  Their 
numbers  are  now  insignificant. 
Del  Credere  {^^^  kred'e-raj,  an  Ital- 
.  .,  *'*'"^^*''  ian  mercantile  phrase, 
similar  m  import  to  the  English  j7uaran- 
tee  or  the  Scotch  warrandice.  It  is  used 
among  merchants  to  express  the  obliga- 
tion undertaken  by  a  factor,  broker. 
or  mercantile  agent,  when  he  becomes 
bound,  not  only  to  transact  sales  or 
other  business  for  his  constituent,  but 
also  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the 
persons   with   whom   be  contracts.      On 


SelebPalm 


DeliUe 


account  of  this  guarantee  a  higber  oom- 
miaaion,  called  a  del  credere  conuniaaion, 
it  paid  to  the  factor  or  agent 

Deleb  Palm  <itl?t'>'  **»"  Bonwaaa 

w»«w  Aoiuu  _;Etht6vum,  a  natiye  of 
the  interior  and  west  of  Africa,  allied  to 
the  Palmyra  palm.  Its  leaves  and  fruita 
are  used  by  the  Africans  for  the  same 
purposes  as  those  of  the  Palmyra  by  the 
Asiatics,  and  the  tender  roots  produced 
by  the  young  plant  are  eztensiyely  used 
as  an  article  of  food. 

IfCicgaie  pointed  and  sent  by  another 
or  by  others,  with  powers  to  transact 
business  as  his  or  their  representative. 
The  title  was  given  to  members  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress  in  America, 
1774.  Representatives  to  Congress  from 
the  United  States  territories  are  desig- 
nated by  this  term.  They  have  the  right 
of  discussion,  but  have  no  vote. 

Delescloze  (d^-ift-kiuzL    louis 

«rv«wBVAiuiv  chabucs,  a  French  com- 
munist born  in  1809.  He  adopted  a 
journalistic  career  and  was  imprisoned 
and  fined  for  his  socialistic  and  revolu- 
tionary articles,  and  also  sentenced  to 
banishment.  He  escaped  to  England,  but 
having  returned  to  Franc?  (1853)  was 
kept  in  prison  for  some  time  and  then 
banished  to  Cayenne.  On  his  return  he 
again  got  into  trouble.  After  the  fall  of 
the  empire  and  the  German  occupation 
he  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Commune,  and  was  shot  at  one  of  the 
barricades  in  1871. 

TtAlfa'ha'irA'n  (delfslia-ven),  a  former 
lieUBnaveiL    ^Q^^^  ^f  Holland,  on  the 

Maas,  2  miles  s.  w.  of  Rotterdam,  of 
which  it  is  now  a  suburb.  It  is  well  pro- 
tected from  Inundation  by  dikes,  etc.,  and 
has  ample  accommodation  for  shipping. 
"nalff  (delf),  formerly  Delf,  a  town  of 
4JCllb  Holland,  8  miles  N.  w,  of  Rotter- 
dam, intersected  in  all  directions  by 
canals.  Among  its  buildings  are  the 
town  hall,  the  Prinsen-hof,  the  scene  of 
the  assassination  of  William  the  Silent, 
now  a  military  barrack ;  the  old  Re- 
formed church,  containing  the  monu- 
ments of  Admiral  Tromp,  the  naturalist 
Leeuwenhoek,  etc. ;  the  new  church,  con- 
taining monuments  to  William  I,  Hugo 
Grotius,  and  the  burial  vaults  of  the 
present  royal  family.  Delft  was  formerly 
the  center  of  the  manufacture  of  the  pot- 
tery called  delft-ware;  Its  chief  indus- 
tries now  embrace  carpets,  leather,  soap, 
oil,  gin,  etc.  Pop.  31,5):!>2. 
TknIff.ixro'rA  or  Delf,  is  a  kind  of 
UVllJ,  ware,  pottery  covered  with  an 
enamel  or  white  glazing  which  gives  it 
the  apipearance  of  porcelain.  It  was 
originally  nanufactured  in  Delft  in  the 


foarteeath  ceatnry,  ia  now  considered 
coarse,  bat  was  among  the  beat  of  ita  day. 
lUlfrvl  (delf-iU'),  a  atrond/  fortified 
■*'*"^*  town  and  port  oTNorth  Hol- 
land, province  Qrouigen,  on  the  Dollart 
Poy.  fSK. 

Tit^hi  (del'i),  a  city  of  Hindaatan,  in 
liexiU  tijg  I'unjab,  anciently  capital  of 
the  Patan  and  Mogul  empires,  about 
954  milea  m.  w.  Calcutta.  At  the  dar\>ar 
In  1911,  when  George  V  waa  made  Km- 
peror  of  India,  he  changed  the  capitnl 
from  Calcutta  to  Delhi.  It  waa  at  one 
time  the  largest  city  in  Hindustan,  cover- 
ing a  space  of  20  square  miles,  and  havinz 
a  population  of  2,000,000.  A  vast  trart 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  palaces,  pavi- 
lions, baths,  gardens,  mausoleums,  etc., 
marks  the  extent  of  the  ancient  me- 
tropolis. The  present  city  abuts  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  is  surround- 
ed on  three  sides  by  a  lofty  stone  wall 
5Vi  miles  long,  strengthened  by  the  Brit- 
ish at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
with  a  ditch  and  glacis.  The  palace  or 
residence  of  the  Great  Mogul,  built  by 
Shah  Jehan.  commenced  in  1031,  and  now 
known  as  the  fort,'  is  situated  in  the 
east  of  the  city,  and  abuts  directly  on 
the  river.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  an  embattled  wall  of  reddish  sand- 
stone nearly  60  feet  high,  with  round 
towers  at  intervals,  and  a  gateway  on  the 
west  and  south.  Since  the  mutiny  in 
1857  a  great  portion  has  been  demolished 
in  order  to  make  room  for  military  bar- 
racks. One  of  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects in  the  city  is  the  Jamma  Musjid  or 
Great  Mosque,  a  magnificent  structure  in 
the  Byzantine-Arabic  style,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Shah  Jehan  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Among  modern  buildings  are 
the  government  college,  founded  in  1792 
(abolished  as  a  college)  ;  the  Residency, 
and  a  Protestant  church.  The  East  In- 
dian Railway  enters  the  city  by  a  bridge 
over  the  Jumna.  The  s.  w.  quarter  of 
the  town  is  densely  occupied  by  the 
shops  and  dwellings  of  the  native  popu- 
lation ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  tor- 
tuous, but  some  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  the  city  are  splendid  streets,  the 
chief  being  the  Chandni  Chauk,  or  '  Sil- 
ver Street'  Durii-g  the  mutiny  Delhi 
was,  seized  by  the  Sepoys,  who  held  pos- 
session for  four  months,  during  which 
many  atrocities  were  committed.  Pop. 
(lUll)  232,837. 

T)Ali1lA  (d*-l€l>,  Jacqttes,  a  Frenrh 
A/vuuv  didactic  poet  born  in  1738; 
died  in  1813.  His  translation  of  Virgirs 
Georgica,  published  in  1770,  with  a 
DitCQurt  Priliminaire  and  numerous  an- 
notations, established  his  fame,  and  ob- 
tained   him    admission    to    the    French 


DeUqnesoenoe 


Delitzsoh 


Academy.  He  became  profearor  of  Latin 
poetry  in  the  Coliege  of  France,  and  of 
beUeB-lettres  at  the  University  of  Aria. 
Though  an  adherent  of  the  old  Byatem. 
Kobeapierre  apared  him  on  every  occasion. 
At  his  requeat  Delille  wrote  the 
Dttiyrambe  tur  Vlmmortaliti  de  VAttte, 
to  be  aung  on  the  occasion  of  the  public 
acknowledgement  of  the  Deity.  In  1794 
he  withdrew  from  Paris,  but  returned 
again  in  1801,  and  waa  choaen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute.  He  spent  two  years 
in  I^ndon,  chiefly  employed  in  translat- 
ing /'aradue  Lost.  His  reputation  mainly 
rests  on  the  Oeorgict,  and  Lea  Jardina, 


the  body,  as  the  heart ;  it  may  be  caused 
by  long-continued  and  exhausting  pain, 
and  by  a  state  of  inanition  of  the  nerv- 
ous system. 

DeUrium  Tremens,  „7  «f  «t  u  r 

which  arises  from  the  inordinate  and  pro- 
tracted use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  there- 
fore almost  peculiar  to  drunkards.  The 
principal  symptoms  of  this  disease,  as  its 
mu"*:.*SB°'^*  ."'■«  delirium  and  trembling, 
-ine  delirium  is  a  constant  symptom,  but 
the  tremor  is  not  always  present,  or.  if 
present,  is  not  always  perceptible.  Fre- 
quently the  sufferer  thinks  be  see*  th« 


''iWv|wii.<((f¥7jl|.',i,'f,'^i.;^^"^w>'>:!!ii-^»''^"-(Tf_-^'-      ■-  '^ 
Great  MoKjue  at  Delhi,  viewed  from  Northeast. 
Other     works     are  most  frightful,  grotesque,  or  extraordinary 


^dJvt^iT%n'*  ^^o"""*-  «'  «tfT«  t^"""--     It  i»  properly  a  dis- 


a    didactic     poem. 
L^ Homme    d< 

tioti   L'BTn^ide  de  Viraile.etc.  ease  of  the  n^^ous  8>st*em:    The  coimon 

i  STT  ^^-"''- ^    iri:?fh\*?a£nrsss-^-^^-r- 

aLr^  ?f  So^istl;?e"1ro^i^''*fhe  Vo'^s!  ^cUsle  </eSi^LU^"bo^n^?^^^7l'.'^d1^^ 
r^o?;  .•'*  "T"."  in  many  bodies,  such  in  1726.  HWilhed  upwards  of  130 
as  caustic  potash,  carbonate  of  potassium,   maps,    and    reStructed    thp   svafom    n^ 

ohloride^ofP^^n"''""'.^"?.^'*^^  i'f  ,^''1*=^'«°'   geogr'aphy"  current  in  Eur^Jl  in'  th^  bl 

Mrinrn^  TClV?tl^^«^et^^^^^  ^r^fj^  tr  ;Sgr=%o4 

nature.     It  mav  L   the  effpot  of  nli?,?  "**'^°°?P^';' .Sf^lT^P''*'^    »°d    mathemati- 

with  active  diseases  ib   other  parti  of  DeUtZSOh     ^  *1|  c^A.    «    town    of 
2 J jf  *  Frussian  Saxony,  on  th* 


Delitueh 


Debs 


libber,  15  milw  north  of  I^ipsix.  with 
nuumfftctittM  of  wootens,  and  teveral  im- 
portant annnal  fain.    Pop.  10,479. 

DelitSIOll.  T^^yJ^  German  thep- 
ivcunmuuf  lofian,  bom  at  Leiptig  in 

1818.  He  was  a  strong  aupporter  of 
•trict  orthodox  theology:  became  pro- 
fMwr  of  theology  at  Boetock  in  1S46.  at 
Orlangen  in  1860,  and  at  Leipsig  in  1867. 
He  pablished  many  devotional  and. theo- 
logical works  and  several  commentaries. 
IMed  in  1890.— His  son  Fbohwch,  born 
In  1800,  has  distinguished  himself  in  As- 
syriology,  and  is  professor  of  that  subject 
at  Leipiig. 

Delia  Cniicans  tSl'L''-?Xk£ 

poetasters  resident  for  some  time  in 
Florence,  who  printed  inferior  serli- 
mental  poetry  and  prose  in  1785.  Coming 
to  England,  they  commnnicated  the  in- 
fection to  minds  of  a  like  stamp,  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  chiefly  the  World 
and  the  Oracle,  began  to  give  publicity  to 
their  locnbrations.  They  were  extin- 
guished by  the  bitter  satire  of  Gilford's 
Bavimi  und  Mwviod.  Mrs.  Piooi.  Bos- 
well,  Merry,  Oobb,  Holcroft,  Mrs.  H. 
Cowley  and  Mrs.  Bobinson  were  the 
leaders.  They  took  the  name  from  the 
Accademia  Delia  Crusca  in  Florence. 

OeUa  Bobbia  '.^■^^^■'USS^. 

born  in  1400  at  Florence;  died  in  1482. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  work  both 
in  marble  and  bronze,  and  also  for  his 
.fiefs  in  terra-cotta  coated  with  enamel, 
a  kind  of  work  named  after  him.  Other 
members  of  the  family  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  same  line,  especially  An- 
DBEA  (1435-1525)  nephew  and  pupil  of 
Lnca. 

Delia  Eobbia  Ware,  '^YsVeUtn 

thickly  enameled  with  tin-glaze ;  made  at 
Florence  (chiefly  1460-1530)  ;  in  France 
(1530-1567)  ;  so  called  from  the  name  of 
the  above  artist. 

Dfillira  (del-iez'),  a  seaport  of  Algeria, 
j/cujrs  49  nilles  east  of  Algiers.  It 
consists  of  a  French  and  an  Arab  town; 
the  climate  is  salubrious,  and  there  is  a 
trade  in  grain,  oil  and  salt.  Pop.  14,070. 
11l*lAlm*  (d6-lolm),  Jean  Loms,  a 
uewuuo  ^^33  writer,  bom  at  Geneva 
in  1740 :  died  in  1806.  He  at  first  prac- 
ticed as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  city,  but 
the  part  which  he  took  in  its  internal 
commotions  obliged  him  to  repair  to 
England,  where  he  passed  some  years  in 

Sreat  indigence.     He  became  known  by 
is    celebrated   Con$tHutioH   de   VAngle- 
terre. 

JUk  Jjvnv  Geoboe  Washinotoit,  Arc* 
in  liOlV)  tic  explorer,  bora  in  New 


Tork  City  in  1844;  entered  the  Naval 
Academy  and  became  an  officer  in  the 
U.  8.  navy.  He  took  part  in  an  expe- 
dition to  northern  Greenland  in  18 1 4, 
and  in  1879  sailed  as  commander  uf 
the  Jeannette  on  an  expedition  to  ex- 
plore the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of  Siberia. 
The  ship  was  crashed  in  the  ice  June  1-. 
1881.  and  De  Long  died  of  starvation  in 
the  delta  of  the  Lena  Biver,  October  ',i». 
His  remains  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  1884. 

7)^1oA  (de-15';  Cephaloldphut  grimmia), 
ATVAw  ^  gmaii  but  pretty  antelope  o<- 
curring  over  a  great  part  of  Onlral  and 
Southern  Africa. 

TIsklnrmA  (<16-lorm),  Mabion,  s  cele- 
J/CiOrme  brated  French  beauty  wiio 
reigned  under  Louis  XIII.  The  date  of 
her  birth  is  stated  at  1611,  1612  and 
1U15.  Her  beauty  and  wit  soon  made 
her  house  the  rendesvous  of  all  that  was 
gallant  and  brilliant  in  Paris.  She 
espoused  the  side  of  the  Frondeurs,  and 
Masarin  was  about  to  have  her  arrested 
when  her  sudden  death  in  1650  termin- 
ated her  short  career.  The  legend  is 
current  in  France  that  the  death  and 
funeral  was  a  mere  pretense ;  that  xhe 
escaped  to  England,  returned  to  Pariit, 
and  after  marrying  three  husbands  lived 
to  tbe  age  of  129.  Victor  Hugo  Ims 
taken  her  as  the  subject  of  one  of  liis 
dramas. 

DeloS  (^1o")«  <>Q  island  of  great  n- 
*^  nown  among  the  ancient  Grct-ks, 

fabled  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Apollo.  It 
was  a  center  of  his  worship,  and  tbe  ,sitt> 
of  a  famous  oracle.  It  is  the  central  ami 
smallest  island  of  the  Cyclades,  in  iId- 
.^gean  Sea,  a  rugged  mass  of  granit» 
about  12  square  miles  in  extent.  At  first 
the  island,  occupied  by  the  lonians,  bad 
kings  of  its  own,  who  also  held  tbe 
priestly  office.  In  477  RC  it  becamf 
the  common  treasury  of  the  Greeka  wlio 
were  leagued  against  Persia.  Suhsf- 
quently  toe  Athenians  removed  tbe  in- 
habitants from  it,  but  they  were  aooa 
restored.  Its  festivals  were  visited  b.v 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  etc.  After  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  (146  B.c.)  the  rich  Corintliians 
fled  thither,  and  made  Delos  the  sent  of 
a  flourishing  commerce.  The  greatest 
curiosity  of  the  island  was  the  Temple  of 
Apollo.  TOie  Persians,  when  they  mnd? 
war  against  Greece,  forebore  attacking 
the  island  out  of  reverence  to  the  patron 
deities.  The  Delians  showed  gre.it  .ski!! 
and  taste  in  making  utensils,  statues  of 
their  gods,  figures  of  heroes,  animals,  etc.. 
in  bronze  and  silver.  Delos,  called  Dih 
or  Sdili,  Is  now  without  permanent  in- 
habitants;   a    few    ihepherda    from   the 
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^Sil^^^'''^ '4*'  ^5^   't  ■ummer  riiita  known  as  th«  DelMrte  ■yitem.  is  still 
3!*»^»»»^?<#?-    Abundant  ruin,  of  iU  popular   in   tSe    UaStol   du£'  and   ili 

applied  to  the  promotioB  of  iiMlth  by  a 
aeries  of  bodily  movemeata  held  to  yield 
a  harmonious  development  of  the  body 
and  a  true  and  natural  dramatic  ex- 
pression. 

Delta  (dcl'ta)>  the  name  of  the  Greek 
1.  1.  TV  J£^**r  A.  answering  to  the  Bng- 
liah  D.  The  island  formed  by  the  aUnvial 
deposits  between  the  months  of  the  Nile, 
from  its  resemblance  to  this  letter,  waa 


fnmer  macg^eence  yet  exist,  and  ex- 
cantiona  reaoltint  in  intereetinc  archao- 
Mtlcal  diacoreries  have  recently  been 
made. 

Delnlli  (d«l'fl).  an  ancient  Greek 
«rwyux  town,  originally  called  Pytho, 
the  seat  of  the  famous  orur-Ie  of  Apollo, 
waa  situated  in  PhociH,  on  the  southern 
side  of  ParnasHus,  about  8  miles  K.  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  meeting  places  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  and  near  it  were  held  the 
Pythian  games.  The  oracles  were  de- 
livered by  the  mouth  of  a  priestess  who 
was  seated  on  a  tripod  above  a  subter- 
ranean opening,  whence  she  received  the 
vapors  ascending  from  beneath,  and  with 
them  the  inspiration  of  the  Delphian  god. 
The  oracalar  replies  were  always  obscure 
and  ambiguous ;  yet  they  served,  in  earlier 
times,  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  to  reg- 
ulate and  nphold  the  political,  civil  and 
religioua  relations  of  Greece.  The  oracle 
was  celebrated  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  continued  to  have  import- 
ance till  long  after  the  Christian  era,  be- 
ing at  last  abolished  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosiuB.  Persons  came  to  consult  it  from 
all  quarters,  bestowing  rich  gifts  in  re- 
turn. The  splendid  temple  thus  possessed 
immense  treasures,  and  the  city  was 
adorned  with  numerous  statues  and  other 
works  of  art.  It  first  lost  its  treasures  in 
357  B.C.,  when  seized  by  the  Phocians; 
it  was  afterwards  plundered  by  Sulla  and 
by  Nero,  while  Constantine  also  removed 
several  of  its  treasures.  The  site  of  the 
town  is  now  occupied  by  a  village  called 
Ca^tri,  near  which  may  be  seen  the  still- 
flowing  Castalian  spring. 

IWphin  Classics  fXtKi'SJi 

Latm  classical  authors  made  for  the 
dauphin  (Jjit.  ad  vsum  Delphini).  son  of 
Lonis  XlV,  under  the  editorship  of 
Bossuet  and  Huet,  with  notes  and  inter- 
pretations. A  similar  series  based  on 
these  was  published  in  Tiondon. 

Delphinidse    <<lel-fin'y^^-  the  dolphin 
^MAUAuow    family  of  cretaceans.  See 

Dolphin. 

Delvhinilim  (4^1;fin'i-uni>.    a    genus 
r  — •  of   Ranunculacee,    com- 

pnsmg  the  larkspurs,  stavesacre,  etc. 
See  Larkspur. 

Sels&rte  (del-sart>.   Francois  A.  N. 
"^'.E.,    a    French    singer    and 


teaetipr  of  elocution,  born  at  Solesmes  in 
1811-;  died  In  1871.  He  won  a  high  ro- 
pute  as  a  teacher  of  dramatists  and  a 
singer  of  declamatory  music,  and  pub- 
lished works  on  voice  culture  and  several 
w<>vels.      The   system   founded    by   him, 


deltos  •  iato  a  Uke.  fa  .  they  KSSlbtad  tSi 
Uke  m  oonywung  it  into  a  iiMMiow  acroM 
waieh  th«y  wind  on  tbsir  way  down  tha  viUlw 
named  Delta  by  the  Greeks;  and  tho 
same  name  has  since  been  extended  to 
those  alluvial  tracts  at  the  mouths  of 
great  rivers  which,  like  the  Nile,  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  by  two  or  more 
diverging  branches. 

Delta  Metal.  *  '""^  o'  »uoy  of 

,  . .  .  '    copper    and     linc,     to 

Which  manganese  has  been  added.  It  is 
used  for  parts  of  machinery  and  for  orna- 
mental work. 

Deltoid  Muscle  (fertoid),  a  mus- 

_. ,  .  ^,  cle  of  the  shoulder 

Which  moves  the  arm  ft>rwards,  upwards 
and  backwards. 
DelUO    (<J*-J<*k),   Jeax  Andb(c.  a  geol- 

, .       ogS*    "?,^     meteorologist,     was 

born  in  1726  at  Geneva ;  died  at  Wind- 
sor in  1817.  In  1773  he  went  to  Eng- 
land :  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Roval 
aociety  of  London,  and  appointed  reader 
to  the  queen,  a  situation  he  held  for 
forty-four  years.  He  made  numerous 
geological  excursions  in  Central  Europe 
and  in  England,  of  which  he  has  pub- 
i'u  ^  accounts.  He  aimed  at  defending 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  against 
the  criticism  whose  weapons  were  fur- 
nished by  his  favorite  science.  He  made 
many  valuable  original  experiments  in 
meteorology.  Among  his  numerous  writ- 
ings are  his  Hecherchea  aur  les  Modifica- 
tions de  VAtnuagphire  (Geneva,  1772)  ; 
^ouveUet  Idiea  aur  la  M6*4orologie  (Lon- 
don, l.SG)  ;  and  his  Traits  ilementaire 
de  04olog%e  (Paris,  1810). 
Deln&re  (^el'Oj),  the  universal  innnda- 
»»  .  ,^.  t»on  which,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  history,  took  place  to  punish  the 
great  iniquity  of  mankind.     It  wss  pro- 
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4«e«d,  Meording  to  Gtawit,  by  a  raia  of 
furtJ  dan;  and  oorarad  the  earth  16 
caUta  aM?e  tha  topa  of  the  hlgbeat 
Booataiua,  and  kiUea  erery  Uvinff  crea- 
ture except  Noah,  with  hia  famiur,  and 
the  animaia  which  entered  the  ark  oy  the 
command  of  God.  Many  other  nationa 
mention,  in  tue  mytholoficai  or  prehiatorio 

rt  of  their  history,  inundations  which, 
their  eaaential  particulars,  at ree  with 
the  Scriptural  account  of  Noah's  preser- 
Tation,  each  nation  localiainc  the  chief 
eventa  and  actors  as  connected  with  itself. 

Delnndnng  <til£ra'n'  iKJ?S& 

quadruped  inbabitinK  Java  and  Malacca, 
allied  to  the  civets,  and  probably  forming 
a  connecting  link  between  them  and  the 
Felide,  being  destitute  of  scent-pouches. 
It  is  ef  slender  form,  with  a  long  tail, 
and  is  beautifully  spotted. 
DsilinnA  (dei'vi-no),  a  town  of  Alba* 
^f^^^v  ni-  Turkey,  about  44  mUes 
northwest  of  Janina;  it  is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  bishop,  and  has  some  trade  in 
olive  oiL  Pop.  about  6600. 
DenUUrOfime  (dem'a-fog),  originally 
Arwiiim^w^wv  irtnaply  one  who  leads  or 
directs  the  people  in  political  matters; 
now  it  usually  means  one  who  acquires 
influence  with  the  populace  by  pandering 
to  their  prejndicea  or  playing  on  their 
ignorance. 

Demand  and  Supply,  g""^uSSa 

economy  to  express  the  relations  between 
consumption  and  production,  between  the 
demand  of  purchasers  and  the  supply  of 
commodities  by  those  who  have  them  to 
selL  The  relations  which  subsist  between 
tHe  demand  for  an  article  and  its  supply 
determine  its  price  or  exchangeable  value. 
When  the  demand  for  a  commality  ex- 
ceeds the  supply  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity is  raised,  and  when  the  supply 
exceeds  the  demand  the  price  falls. 
Demavend  (de-ma'yend),  a  volcanic 
mountain  of  Persia,  and 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Elbrus  chain,  45 
miles  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  about 
40  miles  n.  e.  of  Teheran.  Its  height  is 
about  19,400  feet,  and  it  bears  evidence 
of  having  been  active  during  the  latest 
geological  (if  not  within  the  historical) 
period. 

Dembea  l^f"''¥"!l' ^9',  tsana,  a 

lake  of  Abysbinia,  in  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  the  west  part 
of  that  country.  It  is  of  irregnlar  form, 
about  140  miles  in  circumference,  has  an 
elevation  of  6100  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
forms  the  reservoir  of  the  Blue  Nile. 

Dembinski  t'ffl'j;SiSi.S!ae? 


Bemttriiit 

in  the  Bnagarian  rtrolation  of  1S48 : 
bom  in  ITOf;  died  in  1864.  Ha^aervcd 
under  Napolaon  during  the  Rnsaian 
campaign  u  1812 ;  waa  governor  of  War- 
saw and  conunander-in-diief  of  the  Polish 
army  during  the  revolution  of  1890;  was 
appointed  by  Kossoth  commander  of  the 
Hungarian  troops  in  1849,  and  served 
till  Kossuth's  resignation  compelled  him 
to  seek  refuge  in  France,  where  he  re- 
mained till  hia  death. 
'n«m«fitiA.  (de-men'idii-a),  a  form  of 
iiemenua  li,anity  in  which  uncon- 
nected and  imperfectly  defined  ideas  chaae 
each  other  rapidly  through  the  mind,  the 

Sowera  of   continued    attention   and   re- 
ection  being  lost.    It  often  implies  such 
general  feebleness  of  the  mental  faculties 
as  may  occur  in  old  age. 
TlfkitiArAm.   (dem-er-&'ra).    or    Dkm- 

iiemerara  j^^^j^^^  ^  divWon  of  Brit- 

ish  Guiana,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  river  I>emarara  or  Demerara.  It  ex- 
tenda  about  100  miles  along  the  coast,  ly- 
ing on  the  east  of  Bssequibo  and  on  the 
west  of  Berbice.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
producing  abundant  crops  of  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  rice,  etc.  Chief  town^^Qeorge- 
tuwn.  Pop.  of  province,  171,000. — ^T^e 
river,  after  a  course  of  about  120  miles, 
flowa  into  the  Atlantic. 

Demesne  (de-°>»"')»  ^^  ^**^'[' i"' 

ATVAuvBuw  jj^^  g^  manor-house  and  the 
land  adjacent  or  near,  which  a  lord  keepa 
in  his  own  hands  or  immediate  occupa- 
tion, for  the  use  of  his  family,  as  distin- 
guished from  his  tenemental  lands,  dis- 
tributed among  bis  tenants. 
Demeter  (de-mS't^r),  one  of  the 
ATVMAvuvA  twelve  principal  Greciaa 
deities,  the  great  mother-goddess,  thi 
nourisldng  and  fertilizing  principle  of 
nature.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cronus 
and  Rhea,  and  mother  of  PersepbunS 
(Proserpine).  The  main  feature  in  the 
myth  of  Demeter,  and  that  which  forms 
the  fundamental  idea  of  her  worship,  is 
the  loss  and  recovery  of  her  daughter, 
lersephOne.  By  the  Romans  she  was 
called  Oeret.  See  Ceret. 
DemetrinS  (de-met'ri-us),  or  Dmitbi. 
Arw<uv«**iM>  ^jjg  jjame  of  a  series  of 
impostors  who  usurped  supreme  aatbority 
in  Russia,  and  led  to  some  of  its  remark- 
able revolutions.  Ivan  Vasilievitcb,  who 
had  put  his  eldest  son  to  death  with  his 
own  hand,  left  the  throne  in  1584  to  An- 
other son,  Feador,  a  feeble  prince,  whom 
Boris  Godunoff  entirely  supplanted  in  his 
authority.  Ivan  had  left  another  son, 
Dmitri,  bv  a  second  marriage ;  and  Boris, 
fearing  that  he  might  ons  day  prove  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  his  ambitions  proj- 
ects, caused  him  to  disappear,  but  no  ow 


Otnpieir,   a   nmtive  of   Jarodav   and   a 

22lT*.i?  t.?!?""."'^'  ?•"«>«•»«»  Dmitri, 
wait  to  Utbuanla,  where  he  eiabraMd 
the  B<aian  Catholic  religion  and  tsMnUd 
the   dauffbter   of    Mniai^k.    palatine   or 

Roaaia  at  tiie  head  of  a  body  of  Polea, 
waa  Joined  by  a  number  of  Roaalana  an(i 
Gowncka,  and  defeated  an  army  wnt 
against  him.  On  the  death  of  B6ri«  he 
WM  Placed  on  the  throne,  but  he  offended 
the  KuMdana  by  his  attachment  to  Polish 
manners  and  customs,  and  still  more  by 
?»!?♦"*  °i  respect  to  the  Greek  religion 
and  its  patriarch,  and  he  was  assassinated 
alter  reigning  about  eleven  months.  A 
rumor  of  his  being  still  alive  having 
spread,  another  impostor  quickly  ap- 
peared to  personify  him,  and  the  Poles 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  second  false 
Dmitri,  made  it  triumphant,  until  he  waa 
assassinated  in  1610  by  the  Tatars  whom 
he  had  selected  as  his  bodyguards.  A 
state  of  anarchy  ensued  and  continued  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  a 
number  of  other  false  Dmitris  appeared 
in  different  quarters. 

DemetrinS.  ■"''named  PoKorc««c«  (the 
J^Zxt.  besieger  of  cities),  king  of 
ancient  Macedonia,  son  of  Antigonus,  a 
successor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
bom  about  b.c.  339.  Being  sent  by  his 
father  to  wrest  Greece  from  Cassander, 
he  appeared  before  Athens  with  a  fleet, 
expelled  the  governor  Demetrius  Pha- 
Jereus,  and  restored  to  the  people  their 
ancient  form  of  government  (307  B.C.), 
He  conquered  Macedonia  (294  b.c.)  and 
reigned  seven  years,  but  lost  this  country, 

?"".  ^"RrJl'^"^  by  Seleucus,  and  died  m 
Syria,  283  b.c. 

Demetrius  Fhalereus  ^^^  eeifbrlS 

Ureek  orator  and  statesman,  born  345 
B.C.;  in  817  was  made  Macedonian  gov- 
ernor of  Athens,  and  embellished  the 
eity  by  magnificent  edifices.  He  fled  to 
*;Kypt  when  Athens  was  taken  by  Demet- 
nns  Poliorcetea  (see  above),  where  be  is 
said  to  have  promoted  the  establishment 
01  the  Alexandrian  Library  and  of  the 
museum.  Demetrius  wrote  on  several 
subjects  of  philospohical  and  political 
science,  but  the  work  on  rhetoric,  which 
Has  come  to  us  under  his  name,  belongs  to 
a  later  age. 

De  MiUe.  J^ames,  a  Canadian  novel- 
u  ...  *»*•  bom  at  St.  John's,  New 

Bmnswick,  in  1837:  died  in  1880.  He 
*'as  professor  of  classical  languages  in 
Acadia  College  In  1860-65,  and  of  his- 
1  cSSt  ^^  rhetoric  in  Dalhousie  College  in 
i««i-80.  His  books  were  numerous,  in- 
cluding The  Dodge  Club,  The  Americon 


Btnooraf 

Beron,  A  Comedy  of  Terrtn,  The  Oryp- 

togrom,  etc.  "^ 

Demi-lune  tfJi^^SSiJjJ  ^^ 


as  a  ravelin  (which'  aaa).^       ' 

Demi-monde  (<i«'">»*<»d)>  u  «• 

the  younger  Dumas  In  •  drama  of  the 
same  name  (first  performed  ia  18B6),  to 
denote  that  class  of  gay  fenwk  tAren- 
tuirera  who  are  only  half-W!kiKmkdf«d  in 
society;  populariy  disrepatatde  female 
society ;  courteaana. 

Demi-rilievo  l"^-"-^'!*)-,.*"  •^p- 

Zf        .   V.    *""•  1>»W  relief,  or  the 
condition  of  a  figure  wh»  It  rlaea  fiom 
the  plane  as  if  It  had  been  eat  la  two 
and  only  one  half  fixed  to  the  plant. 
Demise    (^e-mla  ;   literaUy,  •«  laying 

1  ^T.  <*°*S  i-  *"  J*^'  •  •"»«  by 
lease:  it  la  applied  to  an  estate  either  in 
fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  a  term  of  life 
or  years.  As  applied  to  the  crown  of 
ij^ngland,  demtte  signifies  ita  transmission 
to  the  next  heir  on  being  laid  down  by 
the  sovereign  at  death. 

Demisemiquaver  (den>'i«en>'i-qui'- 

half  a  semiquaver,  or  the  thirty-aecend 
part  of  a  semibreve. 

Deminnre  <«J*m'i-<i»J) :  oreek,  dim- 

,„— i  J  .  •o"';*'®*'  «.  handlcrafto 
Sl^"^'*..*  ''"Koation  applied  by  FUtu 
and  other  philosophers  to  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, considered  as  the  Architect  or  Creator 
of  the  universe.  The  Gnostica  made  a 
distinction  between  the  Demiurge  and  the 
Supreme  Being;  with  them  the  flrat  ia  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  who,  though  deserv- 
ing to  be  honored  as  the  Creator,  waa 
only  **•-  ' — '■ •-    '  ■•     --       —  - 


^iy  the  instrument  of  the  Most  High. 
Demmin  yem-men'),  an  old  town  of 
—***"  Prussia,  province  of  Po- 
merania.  70  miles  w.  w.  w.  from  Stettin, 
with  manufactures  of  woolen  and  linen 
cloth,  hats,  leather,  hosiery  and  tobacco: 
and  a  good  trade.  Pop.  12,541. 
Democracy  (de-mok'ra-sl),  the  rule 
j:  "i  *  people  by  the  people 
themselves;  that  form  of  government  in 
which  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  is 
vested  in  the  people,  and  exercised  by 
them  either  directly,  as  in  the  small  re- 

gublics  of  ancient  Greece,  or  indirectly, 
y  ^means  of  representative  institutions, 
as  m  the  constitutional  states  of  modem 
times.  The  term  is  also  applied  in  a 
collective  sense  to  the  people  or  populace, 
especially  the  populace  regarded  aa  mlers. 
See  also  next  article. 
Democrat  i<Jeo»'*-krat),  one  who  ad- 
TT  .*  J  c^  X  b***"  *"  democracy.  In  the 
United  States,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  into  which 
that  country  is  divided;  oppMed  to  £•• 
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p»Wca»,    Th«  nata  fMtures  of  the  Dem- 
iK-nitic    priadpln    are    decentnUuUoa. 
Mlf>goT«nuB«ot  of  tb«  fUtet,  and  tarif 
for  rwvaam  oiU7>    Tba  Dtmocratic  party 
waa  in  the  aacMidaiit  dorinc  moat  of  tlM 
time  from  the  eleetioa  to  the  Preaideiwy 
of  Jiffenon,  In  1800,  to  that  of  Uncwin, 
in  186a     Since  the  latter  date  the  B«- 
publieana   have  nearly   alwaye   been   in 
contrtd  of  the  goTemment,  the  only  urm- 
ucratii  Presidents  beinc  Clereland,  who 
■erred  two  terms,  at  disconnected  inter- 
vals, and  Woodrow  Wilson.  ^      . 
11*111  AAiHfnn    (de-morrl-tos),  a  Greek 
iiemOOnHU    \,hiio«,pher  of  the  new 
Eleatic  school,  a  native  of  Abd^ra,  who 
was  bom  between  470  and  400  B.C.     He 
traveled    to    Egypt,    where    he    studied 
geometry,  and  probably  visited  other  coun- 
tries, to  extend  his  knowledge  of  nature. 
Among    the    Ureek    philosophers   he   en* 
joyed  the  instruction  of  Leucippus.     He 
afterwards  returned   to  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  pub- 
lic affairs.     Indignant  at   the  follies  of 
the  Aberites,  he  resigned  his  office  and 
retired  to  solitude,  to  devote  himself  ex* 
clusively  to  philosophical  studies.      Ac- 
cording to  later  biographers  he  was  called 
'  the  laughing  philosopher,'  from  his  habit 
of  laughing  at  the   follies  of  mankind. 
In  his  system  he  developed  still  further 
the  mechanical  or  atomical  theory  of  his 
muster    Leucippus.     Thus   he   explained 
the  origin  of  the  world  by  the  eternal 
motion  of  an  infinite  number  of  invisible 
and   indivisible   bodies  or  atoms,    which 
dnfer  from  one  another  in  form,  position, 
and  arrangement,  and  which  have  a  pri- 
mary motion,  which  brings  them  into  con- 
tact,   and    forms    innumerable    combina- 
tions, the  result  of  which  is  seen  in  the 
productions   and    phenomena   of   nature, 
la   this   way    the    universe   was   formed 
fortuitously,  without  the  interposition  of 
a  First  Cause.     The  eternal  existence  of 
utoms  (of  matter  in  general)  he  inferred 
from   the   consideration    that   time   could 
he  conceived  only   as  eternal  and  with- 
out beginning.      He  applied  his  atomical 
theory,  also,  to  natural  philosophy  and 
astronomy.    Even  the  gods  he  considered 
to  have  arisen   from  atoms,  and   to  be 
IM'rishable  like  the  rest  of  things  existing. 
In  his  ethical  philosophy  Democritus  con- 
sici«Ted  the  acquisition  of  peace  of  mind 
.19  the  highest  aim  of  existence.      He  is 
Huid  to  have  written  a  great  deal ;  but 
nothing   has   come    to   us   except   a   few 
fragme&tB.     He  died  370  B.C..  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.     His  school  was  supplanted 
by  that  of  Epicurus. 


Pcmogrorgon  '^.^^^^.^Z^^ii  ,S  Demonology  ii^^^ftSh 


pttgan  Biytholofpr  viewed  aa  an  object  of 
terror  rather  than  of  worahip,  by  aome 
regarded  as  the  author  of  creation,  and 
b>  others  as  a  laaooa  magteian,  to  whose 
spell  all  the  inhabitents  of  Hades  were 
suhjected. 

TUmoianllA  (dem-w*-sel'),  the  Nu- 
iiemOUeue  'midun  crane  {Antkrv- 
poidfii  Virgo),  an  African  bird  which 
visits  the  south  of  Europe.  It  la  about 
3  feet  in  length,  and  differs  from  the  true 
cranes  in  having  the  head  and  necic  quite 
feathered  and  the  tertials  of  the  winis 
elongated  and  hanging  over  the  tell.  It 
has  its  name  from  its  gracefulness  and 
symmetry  of  form. 

Tl^mAivrA  (d*-mwa-vr),  AaaAHAU,  a 
iiemOlVre  French  mathe  m  a  1 1  c  I  a  n. 
born  in  l(Kt7;  died  at  Ixtndon  in  1754. 
lie  settled  in  liondon  after  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  gained  a  live- 
lihood by  becoming  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics. His  chief  works  are :  MitceUanfa 
Analytiea;  Tfce  Doc«rise  o/  Ckanoes,  or 
•  Method  of  Cakmloting  the  ProbabiUtien 
of  Eventt  at  Ploji;  and  a  work  on  an- 
nuities; besides  Papers  in  the  Tranaac- 
tiont  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  ht> 
was  a  fellow. 

D#inon  (d6-mun;  Greek,  daimSn),  a 
ATCJUvu  gpipjt  or  immaterial  being  o( 
supernatural  but  limited  powerH,  espe- 
cially an  evil  or  malignant  spirit.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks  the  name  was  giv»-n 
to  beings  similar  to  those  spiritual  exist- 
ences called  angela  in  the  Bible.  In  the 
New  Testament  evil  spirits  are  calM 
demons  (commonly  translated  'devils'*. 
A  belief  in  demons  is  found  in  the  oldest 
religions  of  the  East.  Buddhism  reckons 
six  classes  of  beings  in  the  universe ;  two, 
gods  and  men,  are  accounted  good ;  ttit* 
other  four  are  malignant  spirits.  Tlit> 
Persians  and  the  Egyptians  had  also  a 
complete  system  of  demons;  and  in  Eu- 
rope, up  till  the  middle  ages,  the  divinitKs 
of  oriental,  classical,  and  Scandlnaviua 
mythology  often  figure,  from  the  Christinu 
point  of  view,  as  evil  spirits.  In  lat)>r 
times  phases  of  demonology  may  be  Sfi-ii 
in  the  witchcraft  mania  and  the  spirii- 
ualism  of  the  present  day. 
D^inATiiAn  (de-ma'ni-ak),  a  per«.n 
J/emoiuac  ^Ykms  mental  faculties  ai<? 
overpowered,  and  whose  body  is  possessij 
and  actuated  by  some  created  spiritual 
being;  especially  a  person  possessed  of  or 
controlled  by  evil  spirits.  The  New  T.'s- 
tament  has  many  narratives  of  demoniais. 
and  various  opinions  are  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  characters  of  their  atfiic- 

tion.  

the 

nc« 


jimoikilzEtioii 


JkmptUat 


which  tMstB  of  the  Mtun  or  ^anettr 
oi  demoiw  <ar  crll    plriis. 


In  •  niore  rigoroiiH  iwniM'  it  in  applied  only 
to  tliowt  iQudea  of  pntut  in  wlileh  the  con- 
oiusioii  neoewMrily  followM  from  th«  prem- 
iHefc  In  ordinary  lanruagf,  however. 
demouMtration  i>  often  uaea  aa  aynony- 
moua  with  proof. 

Dcmonte  (na-'non'ta),  a  town  ot 
r,     ,,  North  Ita'y.  on  the  8tura. 

14  miles  R.  w.  from  Cuneo.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune, ni55.  "^ 

De  Mormn  ^^°  mor'gan).  AcotfS* 
,.  ~*'*6*"  TUB,  mathenuUcUn  and 
l«>gKian.  was  bom  at  Maiura.  in  South- 
om  Tiulia.  in  180»»:  died  in  1871.  Hia 
writinKM  are  very  numeroiiH  nnd  inrlnde 
FJementa  of  Arithmetic,  Elementit  of  Ah 
ifcbra,  Blcmenta  of  Trigonometry,  Etnay 
on  Probtthilitien  and  on  their  Application 
to  Life  Contingencies  and  Jniturnnce 
(tfiees.  Formal  Logic. 

18.T0  at  London,  adopted  nrt  as  n  profon- 
nion  and  achieved  ponniderabte  fanio  in 
stained  Bla«n-work.  In  1905  he  «H>m- 
niencwl  an  a  writer  of  fiction.  Hin  novelii 
include  Alice- for-Short,  Joneph  Vance 
(nearly  .'lOO.OOO  wonls).  fiomehow  Good. 
^t^cl■cr  Can  Ilnppcn  Again,  An  Affair  of 
Jhshonor.  and  Whet%  Ohont  Mretn  Oho»t 
(written  in  1014).  He  died  .Tnn.  15.  1917. 
Demos  <«l^'n»o?:  Greelt),  the  people  aa 
""a  whole,  or  the  body  of  people 
of  the  lower  claaa  aa  diatinfuiahed  from 
tiioae  of  rank,  wealth,  or  poaition. 

Demosthenes  (de-moa'the-naj),  a 
««««uvBi.u«u«.s     famous  ancient  Greek 

orator,  the  son  of  a  sword-cutler  at 
Athens,  where  he  was  born  in  3^  (ac- 
cording to  some  in  385)  b.c.  His  father 
left  him  a  considerable  fortune,  of  which 
niH  guardians  attempted  to  defraud  him. 
Demosthenes,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  conducted  a  suit  against  them  him- 
self, and  gained  his  cause.  He  then  set 
himself  to  study  eloquence,  and  though 
his  lungs  were  weak,  his  articulation  de- 
fective, and  his  gestures  awkward,  by 
perseverance  he  at  length  surpassed  all 
other  orators  in  power  and  grace.  He 
ihtindered  against  Philip  of  Macedon  in 
Ills  orations  known  as  the  PhUippict,  and 
f-ndeavored  to  insttll  into  his  Mlow-cit- 
"sens  the  hatred  which  animated  own 
bosom.  He  labored  to  get  all  the  Greeks 
to  combine  against  the  encroachments  of 
I'hilip,  but  Macedonian  gold  and  their 
want  of  patriotism  frustrated  his  efforts. 


^?  ^5llLJP'***ot  at  th«  battb  of  C9uk»> 
B«la  iSaO  MM.),  in  which  Om  AUMaiwu 
and  Bootlana  wen  dtfafttad  ^  Philip, 
^'<  Greek  lihcrif  wm  enwhad.  On 
cceaaion  of  Alnaadar,  In  888,  D«- 
enea  tried  to  atlr  up  •  gaaanil  rla- 
iu«  against  the  Macedoniana,  bat  Alei- 
ander  at  once  adopted  meaaurea  of  ex- 
treme severity,  and  Athena  aoed  for 
merer.  It  was  with  diflculty  that  De- 
mosthenea  escaped  being  delivered  np  to 
the  conqueror.  In  324  he  waa  impriaoned 
on  a  false  charge  of  having  received  a 
bribe  from  one  of  Alezandtr'a  gaMrala, 
but  managed  to  escape  into  exila.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  next  year  be  waa 
recalled,  but  the  defeat  of  the  Greeka  by 
Antipater  cauaed  him  to  aeek  refom  in 
the  tempi*  of  Poaeidon,  in  the  ialand  of 
Calaurla.  on  the  cpaat  of  Greece,  wher» 
he  poisoned  blmaelf  to  eacape  from  the 
emiasaries  of  Antipater  (822  b.o.).  The 
character  of  Demoathenes  la  by  most  mod< 
era  scholars  conaidered  almost  spotless. 
His  fame  aa  an  orator  la  equal  to  that  of 
Homer  as  a  p<iet.  (Cicero  pronounces  him 
the  most  perfect  of  all  orators.  H« 
earned  Greek  prose  to  a  degree  of  perfe*-- 
tion  which  it  never  before  had  reached. 
Everything  in  his  speet^hes  is  natural, 
vigorous,  concise,  symmetrical.  We  have 
under  hia  name  sixty-one  orations,  some 
of  which  are  not  genuine.  The  great  op- 
ponent— and  indeed  enemy— of  Demoa- 
thenes aa  an  orator  was  ^Eschines,  and  a 
controversy  with  the  latter  called  out  one 
of  the  nobleat  efforts  of  the  great  orator. 

Demotio  Alphabet  ttc"'J2!lL)?I 

simplification  of  the  hieratic,  which  again 
was  a  contraction  of  the  hieroglyphic 
characters.    See  Hieroglyphic  Wrtting. 

Demotica.  ?••  dimotika  (de-mot'i- 

TT  T7*  ^a).  a  town  of  Boumelia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maritxa,  20 
milea  south  from  Adrianople ;  the  see  of  a 
Greek  archbishop;  pop.  about  10,000. 
DemVSter  y^m'fter),  Thomas.  a 
*^  *  Scotch  writer,  was  born 
at  Muiresk  in  1529;  died  at  Bologna  in 
1025.  He  studied  in  variona  Institutions, 
became  noted  for  learning,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  regent  of  the  College  of  Na- 
varre, Paris,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
He  held  professorships  of  law  and  belloa- 
kttres  at  Toulouse,  Nimes,  Pisa  and 
Bologna,  and  became  noted  for  his  quar- 
relsome temper,  which  often  involved  liim 
In  scenes  of  armed  violence.  The  best 
known  among  his  many  works  is  Historia 
Oentts  FIcotorum,  a  biographical  diction- 
ary of  the  authors  and  saints  of  Scotland, 
many  of  them  fictitious.  A  more  valuable 
work  is  D»  Etrurta  RegitU. 
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Dtmvloenti 


BendriU 


*"*•"**'"*""•  dnea  which  tend  to 
•oothft  or  protect  the  mncoiu  membranes 
•f»iiut  irritants,  l^ey  are  generally 
composed  of  starch,  gum,  albnounous  or 
oily  sabstances  largely  dilated. 

Demamure  \ae-mojr'«J)Jn  maritime 
*'^"*"***»'*  law,  the  time  doring 
which  a  vessel  is  detained  by  the  freighter, 
beyond  that  originally  stipulated,  in  load- 
iag  or  onloading.  when  a  Teasel  is  thus 
detained  she  is  said  to  be  on  demurrage. 
!%•  name  is  also  given  to  the  compensa- 
tion which  the  frdgbter  has  to  pay  for 
sach  delay  or  detention.  Demurrage  must 
b«  paid  though  it  be  proved  the  delay  is 
inevitable ;  but  it  cannot  be  claimed  where 
it  arises  from  detention  by  an  enemy, 
tempestuous  weather,  or  through  the  fault 
of  the  owner,  captain,  or  crew.  The  term 
ia  applied  also  to  detention  of  railway 
freignt  cars,  etc. 

Dramrrer  (de-mnr'er).  in  law.  a  stop 
*"***""*"*  at  some  point  in  the  plead- 
iafs,  and  a  resting  of  the  decision  of  the 
cause  on  that  point;  an  issue  on  matter 
of  law.  A  demurrer  confesses  the  fact  or 
fects  to  be  true,  but  denies  the  sufficiency 
of  the  focts  in  point  of  law  to  support  the 
claim  or  defense. 

Semv  (d«'i°0,  a  particular  size  of  pa- 
^^  *  per — in  America,  writing  paper, 
16x21  incnes;  in  Great  Britain,  printing 
paper,  17^x22  inches;  writing  paper, 
16x20  inches ;  drawing,  17x22  indies. 

Senain  <i*-«»«»9).  *  *«'«;?  <>'  Northern 
d«w«wu»    Prance,   dep.    Nord,   6   miles 

from  Valendennes.  It  stands  in  the 
center  of  a  coal-field,  and  has  ironworks, 
etc.  A  great  victory  was  gained  here 
in  1712  by  the  French  under  Villars  over 
the  allies  under  Eugene  and  Albemarle. 
Pop.  22,846. 

Denarius  (de-n&'ri-us),  a  Roman 
silver  coin  worth  10  asses 
or  10  lbs.  of  copper  originally,  and  after- 
wards considered  equal  to  16  asses,  when 
the  weight  of  the  ass  was  reduced  to  an 


Denarioa  of  Tiberiua  Caisr. 
ounce  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  silver. 
The  denoHiM  was  equivalent  to  about 
7%d.  English  money.  There  was  also  a 
gold  denarius  equal  in  value  to  25  silver 
ones. 

Denatured  AlcohoL  ^-j-  a^uw 


United  States  Congress  in  190T,  on  al* 
cohol  intended  for  use  as  fnel  or  for 
illuminating  purposes,  or  other  mecfaan- 
ical  employment,  the  internal  tuc  need 
not  be  paid.  But  to  avoid  taxation  it 
must  be  rendered  unfit  for  drinking  by 
the  addition  of  such  unpalatable  sub- 
stances as  wood  alcohol,  pyridin,  beniola, 
sulphuric  ether,  or  animal  oil.  Thus 
treated  it  is  spoken  of  as  denatured. 
Tlfknhivli  (den'bi),  a  county  of  North 
a/enDl^a  Vales,  on  the  Irish  Sea; 
area,  664  square  miles,  of  which  about  a 
fourth  is  arable.  Along  the  n.  the  ground 
is  level,  in  the  e.  hilly,  while  the  moun- 
tains in  the  s.  and  w.  rise  from  1000  to 
2500  feet.  There  are  several  beautiful 
and  fertile  vales,  among  tbe  more  cele- 
brated of  which  are  the  vales  of 
Llangollen,  Clwyd  and  Conway.  Barley, 
oats  and  potatoes  are  grown  on  the  up- 
lands; and  in  the  rich  valleys  wheat, 
beans,  and  peas.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
reared,  and  dairy  husbandry  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  minerals 
consist  of  lead,  iron,  coal,  freestone,  slate 
and  millstone.  Flannds,  coarse  doths 
and  stockings  are  manufactured.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Clwyd_the  Dee 
and  the  Conway.  Pop.  144,796. — ^The 
county  town  Denbigh  is  near  tiie  center 
of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  25  mUes  w.  of 
Chester,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rocky 
eminence,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Tan- 
ning and  shoemaking  are  carried  on. 
Top.  6892. 

Denderah  (den'd*r-a;  the  Tentyra  of 
.ueuaeraji  ^^^^  q^.^^^^  ^^^  Romans). 

an  Arab  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  28  mUes  N.  of 
Thebes,  celebrated  for  its  temple  dedicated 
to  Athor,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  the  best 
preserved  of  any  of  the  great  temples  of 
antiquity  in  Egypt 

Dendennondc  i^;?*r"'°H®L,  °? 

Tebuonde,  a  town  of 
Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Dender  with  the 
Scheldt,  12  miles  w.  w.  from  Brussels.  It 
is  strongly  fortified,  defended  by  a  citadel, 
and  surrounded,  by  low,  marshy  ground 
which  can  be  laid  under  water.  Manu- 
factures, woolens,  linens,  tobacco,  etc. 
The  town  was  taken  by  Marlborough  in 
1706.     Pop.  9719. 

Dendrite  (<'.*'n'<Jrtt),  a  stone  or 
mineral,  on  or  m  which  are 
figures  resembling  shrubs,  trees,  or  mosses. 
The  appearance  is  due  to  arborescent 
crystallization,  resembling  the  frostwork 
on  our  windows.  The  figures  generally 
appear  on  the  surfaces  of  fissures  and  in 
joints  in  rocks,  and  are  attributable  to 
the  presence  of  the  hydrous  oxide  of  man- 


Sendroliiiim 


Deniiot 


on. 


■ach  a 
nerve 


">fni.— •Thread-like  prolonsatiolu  of 
cells  bear  the  same  name. 

Dendrobium  (den-dra'tl-um),  an  ex- 
tengive  genua  of  epi- 
Iihytes  diaperaed  over  the  damp  tropical 
foreata  of  Asia,  order  Orchidacese.  They 
vary  much  in  habit ;  many  are  cultivated 
in  hothouaes  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  flowera. 

DendrODhis  (<ien'dr6-fis),  a  genus  of 
n  ^  1  ujf.  -  harmless  serpents,  fam- 
fly  Colubride,  found  in  India  and  Africa, 
Uvinc  on  trees  and  feeding  on  reptiles. 
Den&nie  (<?eng'ga),  a  febrile  epidemic 
,  ^  .  disease  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Southern  United  States,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  such  as  would  accom- 
pany a  mixture  of  scarlet  fever  and 
rheumatism. 

Denliain.  (^en'am),  DixoiT,  lieutenant- 
""*  colonel  and  African  traveler, 
was  bom  at  London  in  1786;  died  at 
Sierra  Leone,  in  182&  In  1823-24  he 
was  engaged,  in  company  with  Captain 
Clapperton  and  Dr.  Oudney,  in  exploring 
t  central  regions  of  Africa.  Denham 
h.  _  .elf  explored  the  region  around  Lake 
Tchad,  was  wounded  and  separated  from 
his  company,  'ut  found  his  way  home 
after  great  suffering,  when  he  published 
his  Narrative  of  Travelt.  In  1820  he 
went  to  Sierra  Leone  as  superintendent 
of  the  liberated  Africans,  and  in  1828 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
colony. 

-iaJr^T  I^«bUn  in  1615;  died  in 
1688,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  1641  he  first  became  known 
by  his  tragedy  of  The  Sophy,  and  in  1642 
be  published  his  first  edition  of  his  most 
celebrated  poem,  called  Cooper's  Hill.  He 
was  subsequently  entrusted  with  several 
confidential  missions  by  the  royalist 
party,  and,  being  detected,  fled  to  France. 
At  the  restoration,  in  1660,  he  obtained 
the  office  of  surveyor  of  the  king's  build- 
ings, and  was  created  a  knight  of  the 
g"iD,  and  a  fellow  of  the  newly  formed 
Royal  Society. 

Denina  C4*-n6'nA),  Cablo  Giovanni 
K  .  ..J?/""'^"  Italian  historian, 
bom  in  1731  at  Revello,  in  Piedmont! 
lie  became  professor  at  Pinerolo,  and 
a'w^ards  at  Turin,  where  he  published 
the  first  three  volumes  of  his  History  of 
Itahan  Revolutions  (1769),  containing  a 
general  history  of  Italy.  In  1777  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  four  ypars  later  to 
'^"Un,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  an  account  of  whose  life 
and  reim  he  afterwards  wrote.  Moat  of 
his  works— ITiatory  of  Pieimffnt,  PoUUcal 


and  Literary  History  of  Oreeoe,  etc.-^ 
were  written  at  Berlbu  In  1804  he  waa 
introduced  to  Napoleon,  who  appointed 
W™  imperial  Ubrarian  at  Paris.  He  died 
in  1813. 

Denis,  li^-  <"<^  deh-nS),  a  towa  la 
o  !  J  *  ranee,  department  of  tha 
Seine,  6  miles  north  of  Paris,  lying  with- 
in the  lines  of  forts  surroundinc  the  cap* 
*^a  It  contains  the  famous  abbey  choroii 
of  St  Denis,  a  noble  Gothic  atmctnn,  in 
part  dating  from  the  eleventh  centory 
or  earlier,  but  much  waa  done  in  the  way 
of  restoration  in  the  nineteenth  centnry. 
St.  L>enis  was  the  burial  place  of  tb« 
kings  of  France ;  and  all  her  rulen  fnm 
Hugh  Capet  downwards,  besidea  w»m  of 
the  earlier  dynasties,  lay  there  till  1798b 
when  the  revolutionary  fury  of  the  con- 
vention caused  the  tombs  to  be  rifled  and 
the  church  to  be  denuded.  At  the  reston- 
SS?  ^r^XVin  again  sought  Suttt. 
""^u°',^",*'"^«ato"'  so  far  aa  they 
o^'i'*^.^*  '°?°*^'  *"'*  *'*«'  them  buried  here, 
and  there  is  now  again  a  long  series  ^ 
restored  royal  tombs,  with  numerous  other 
monuments,  much  stained  glass,  and  mod- 
ern decoration.  The  church  is  about  354 
feet  long  and  92  high.  Pop.  (1911)  71,M^ 
Denis,  fj'  (deh-ne;  Latin,  DionytUu), 
..  ^^**^*  apostle  of  the  Gauls.  He 
set  out  from  Rome  on  his  sacred  miaaion 
towards  the  middle  of  the  third  cSry! 
became  the  first  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  wu 
put  to  death  by  the  Roman  (W»« 
Pescennius.  Catulla,  a  heathen  lady^oS- 
^"ted  by  the  sight  of  the  saintViSty 
and  sufferings,  had  his  body  buried  inh« 
garden,  where  the  Abbey  of  St  Dmte 
now  stands.  **«•*■ 

Denison  l***"'};'""),*  *  ^ty  of  Gray- 

#  T»  11        aon  Co.,  Texas,  73  miles  l*. 

tiP'u^i^  ^*  ^,f?  <»"*»»•  cottonaeS  <Si 

Pol  IsSffi!  '    machine-shops,    etc. 

Denison.  ^^bon  I^  watchmaker,  waa 
1S19  n  I  ^^°A  ?i  *^reeport  Maine,  in 
181J.  He  learned  the  watchmaking  busi- 
ness and  in  1835  conceived  theidea  of 

machinery.     He    invented    the    standard 

fv2f~n°^?  u^r.^^''  '""°«'  organtaed  the 
\yarren  Watch  Company,  and  placed  the 

?n USS*""^!:""^^  ''"*<*  oo  t*!'  n»«'ket 
wJ^'  .^°?ol^^tory  was  removed  to 
Waltham  in  1854  and  has  had  an  im- 
mense development  He  died  in  1896. 
Denison,  0»o«J«  Tatlob,  military 
;  author,  was  bora  at  Toronto. 

Canadian  militia  and  became  commander 

^hi^"  "l  C«t«/nr  won  a  prise  of  0000 
rublea,   offered   by   the  Ciar  of  RvuSZ, 


BeBiien 


Henmail: 


Other  works  were  Manual  of  Outpo$t 
iMieH.  Modern  Cavalry,  etc. 
Denizen  («len'i-«n),  in  English  law, 
«rvriiaivu  ^^  %]\en  who  is  made  a  sub- 
ject by  the  sovereifn's  letters  patent, 
holding  a  middle  state  between  an  alien 
and  a  nataral-born  subject.  A  denisen 
cannot  sit  in  either  bouse  of  parliament 
or  hold  any  civil  or  military  office  of 
trust 

Semnftrk  (den'mark),  a  northern 
«rvuuM»*A  kingdom  of  Europe,  consist- 
inf  of  a  peninsular  portion  called  Jutland, 
and  an  extensive  archipelago  lying  east 
of  it  and  comprising  the  islands  of  See- 
land  (or  SJ&lland),  Fttnen  (or  Fyen), 
Laaland  (or  LoUand),  Falster,  Lange- 
land,  MOen,  SamsO,  LasO,  Arr5,  Born- 
holm,  and  many  smaller  ones.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  outlying  possessions 
of  IceUnd,  Greenland  and  the  Faroe 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Santa 
Grni,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  area  of  the  home  pos- 
sessions is  14,789  square  miles  (barely 
half  that  of  Scotiand),  of  which  Jutland 
occupies  0765;  the  pop.  in  1880  was 
1,980,259 :  in  1910,  2,767,176.  Including 
Iceland,  part  of  Greenland,  etc.,  the  total 
area  of  the  Danish  possesnons  is  101,403 
square  miles;  pop.  2,686,6(32.  Copen- 
hagen is  the  capital;  other  chief  towns 
are  Odense,  Aarhuus,  Aalborg,  Randers 
and  Uorsens.  For  administrative  pur- 
pcaea  Denmark  is  divided  into  eighteen 
provinces  or  districts,  besides  the  capital, 
nine  of  these  making  up  Jutland,  while 
the  others  embrace  the  islands. 

On  the  south,  Denmark  is  bounded  by 
(Sermany  and  the  Baltic :  on  the  west  it 
is  washed  by  the  North  Bea;  northwards 
it  is  separated  from  Norway  by  the 
Skager  Ksck;  eastn'ard  it  is  separated 
from  Sweden  by  the  Kattegat  and  the 
Sound.  Denmark,  whether  insular  or 
mainland;  is  a  very  low-lying  countrv,  the 
eastern  side  of  Jutland,  where  the  highest 
elevation  occurs,  not  exceeding  650  feet. 
Ail  the  rocks  belong  to  the  upper  series  of 
the  secondary  and  to  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion. The  rock  most  fully  developed  is  the 
'.^halk,  above  which  is  an  extensive  boulder 
formation  containing  seams  of  lignit& 
Above  this  are  thick  beds  of  clay  ana 
marl.  Where  this  prevaUs,  as  in  Seeland 
and  the  east  of  Jutland,  the  soil  is  gen- 
erally fertile;  but  where  it  is  overlaid 
with  deep  beds  of  sand,  as  in  the  north 
nnd  west  of  Jutland,  the  aspect  is  ex- 
tremely desolate.  Nearly  the  whole  west 
roast,  indeed,  is  rendered  almost  unin- 
habitable by  the  drift-sand  which  has 
formed  an  almost  uninttrrapted  line  of 
sterile  downs  called  KUtttn,   extending 


from  C3ape  Skagen  (or  The  Bkaw)  to 
Blaavands  Hook.  A  large  portion  of 
Jutland  conaista  of  heathy  or  moory  land, 
comparatively  unprofitable.  Elsewhere  it 
Exhibits  a  fertile,  undulating  snrface.  The 
islands,  especially  Seeland  and  Ffinen,  are 
fertile  and  present  many  landscape 
beauties.  The  country  was  once  covered 
with  great  forests,  but  these  have  disap- 
peared, and  Denmark  la  largely  depend- 
ent on  other  countries  for  her  supplies 
of  timber.  Woods  of  some  extent  still 
exist,  however,  especially  in  the  islands. 
In  the  earliest  prehiatoric  times  (the 
stone  age)  the  Scotch  fir  was  the  prevail- 
ing tree,  and  snbsequently  the  oak.  The 
principal  tree  now  Is  the  beech,  the  oak 
forming  but  a  small  portion  of  tne  timber 
of  Denmark.  The  elm,  aah,  willow, 
aspen  and  birch  are  met  with  in'  small 
numbers  or  singly.  Pine  forests  have  been 
planted  in  the  north  of  Jutland  and  else- 
where. Denmark  has  numerous  streams 
but  no  large  rivers ;  the  principal  is  the 
Guden,  which  flows  northeaat  through 
Jutland  into  the  Oattegat  It  la  navijptble 
for  part  of  its  conrae.  Leas  important 
streams  are  the  Holm,  the  Lonborg  and 
the  Stor  Aa.  All  the  others  are  inrigniti- 
cant  brooks  and  streamlets.  The  lakes 
are  very  numerous  but  not  large,  the 
largest  not  exceeding  6)4  miles  in  length 
by  about  1^  miles  broad.  There  are  nu- 
merous winding  inlets  of  the  sea  thai, 
penetrate  far  into  the  land.  The  laigest 
of  these,  the  Liimfiord  in  Jutland,  enter- 
ing from  the  Cattegat  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, winds  its  way  through  to  the  North 
Sea,  thus  making  northern  Jutland  realiv 
an  island.  In  this  fiord,  which  widens 
out  greatly  in  the  interior  and  gives  off 
various  minor  fiords  there  are  one  largt> 
and  various  small  islands.  Intercourse 
between  the  various  islands  and  parts  of 


the  kingdom,  separated  from  each  other 

by  water,  is  well  kept  up    _    " 

and   the  country  is  well  supplied   with 


railways  both  in  Jutland  and  the  islands. 
Copenhagen,  Aalborg,  Aarhuus  and 
Randers  are  the  chief  seaports.  Owingr 
to  the  lowness  of  the  land  and  its 
proximity  to  the  sea  on  all  sides,  the 
climate  is  remarkably  temperate  for  s>> 
northerly  a  region,  though  the  thermom- 
eter in  winter  may  aink  to  22°  below 
sero.  and  in  summer  rise  to  89*.  Violent 
winds  are  frequent,  and  rains  and  fogs 
prevalent,  but  the  climate  is  favorable  to 
vegetation. 

The  agricultural  land  is  greatly  subdi- 
vided, as  the  law  interdicts  the  union  of 
small  farma  into  larger.  Among  crops 
the  greatest  area  la  oocnpied  by  ca^b, 
which  are  grown  all  o?«r  the  ooantry,  bat 
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best  in  Jotlaod.  Barley  b  (rown  chiefly 
la  Sadand,  and  is  largely  tued  in  bnwinff 
imr,  the  common  bereraae  of  the  ooontry. 
Bye  ia  eztensiTely  raised,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  bread  used  in  Denmark  is 
made  f^m  it  Turnips,  beans,  peas,  flax, 
hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  etc.,  are  also  grown ; 
but  in  general  cattle-breeding,  graaing 
and  the  dairy  take  up  most  of  the  farm- 
er's attention  in  Denmark.  The  old  Dan- 
ish breed  of  horses,  found  chiefly  in  Jut- 
land, has  long  been  famous  for  strength, 
urmmetry,  docility  and  bottom.  The 
nsheties  are  still  important,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  formerly,  llie  herring, 
turbot,  torsk  and  salmon  are  the  most 
abundant  Hie  manufactures,  althou^ 
progressing,  are  not  yet  of  great  im- 
portance. I*aper,  riovea,  the  woolens  and 
earthenware  of  Jutland,  the  wooden 
clocks  of  Bomholm,  are  the  chief.  Tliere 
are  also  iron-foundries,  sugar-refineries, 
some  extensive  tanneries,  and  many  dis- 
tilleries. The  people  of  Denmark  bake 
their  own  bread,  brew  their  own  beer,  and 
make  the  greater  part  of  their  house  fur- 
niture and  utensils  with  their  own  hands. 

The  commerce  of  Denmark  is  carried 
on  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia,  Germany 
possessing  the  largest  share,  and  Great 
Britain  a  little  less  than  Germany.  The 
value  of  imports  wwHSlS,  9219^008,000} 
exports,  ilB»,922,000.  The  chief  imports 
are  textile  manufactures,  metal  goods, 
coal,  timber,  oil,  coifee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
fruit,  etc.  The  chief  exports  are  cattle, 
horses  and  swine,  butter  (a  most  impor- 
tant item),  bacon,  hides,  flour,  eggs,  and 
other  edibles.  Much  of  the  butter  and 
other  agricultural  produce  goes  to  Britain. 
The  mercantile  marine  has  a  total  ton- 
nage of  about  fi60,000.  The  railways 
have  a  length  of  about  8000  miles.  Since 
1875  the  unit  of  the  Danish  monetary 
system  has  been  the  krone,  or  crown, 
value  26.8  cents.  The  krone  is  divided 
into  100  6re.  The  Danish  pound  weight 
is  equal  to  1.102  avoirdupois.  The  barrel 
or  toenie,  is  equal  to  3^  imperial  bush- 
els; the  viertel  to  1.7  English  gallons. 
The  foot  equals  12.356  English  inches; 
the  mite  is  4.684  English  miles.  These 
measures  have  been  superseded  bv  the 
metric  system,  legally  established  in  1907. 

The  population  of  Denmark  is  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  Danes,  with 
a  few  thousand  Jews  and  others.  The 
Danes  have  regular  features,  fair  or 
brownish  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  They  still 
raalBtain  their  reputatiUb  fur  seafaring 
skill  and  hospitable  customs.  They  are 
almost  cxdosiTely  Lutherans  in  religion, 
but  unlimited  tolemtion  is  extended  to  all 
ndtas.   Jsws,  however,  though  themselves 


electors,  cannot  be  elected  as  repre»«!nt' 
atives.  At  the  head  of  Oe  educate  lal 
institutions  stand  th«  Unirezsit  of 
Copenhagen  and  the  Holbscf  Aeadeti  at 
SorOe.  The  provinces'  are  well  sapphed 
with  gymnasia  and  middle  schools,  and 
primary  instruction  is  given  at  the  public 
expense  in  the  parochial  sdiools.  It  is 
rare  to  meet  a  peasant  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  even  amonf  the  poorer  class. 

The  government  of  Denmark  was  origi- 
nally an  elective  monarchy.  In  1061  it 
became  a  hereditary  and  absolate  mon- 
archy, and  in  1848  a  hereditary  constitu- 
tional one,  the  legislative  power  being 
vested  in  the  king  and  diet  Joint^.  The 
diet  or  Rigtdug  consists  of  two  chambers, 
the  Landttking  or  upper  boose,  the  FtXke- 
thing  or  lower  house.  The  former  is  a 
senate  of  66  members,  twelve  of  whom  are 
nominated  for  life  by  the  crown,  _^ 
others  beinc  elected  for  eUht  years.  I^e 
members  of  the  FolketUng  are  114  in 
number,  directly  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage, and  hold  their  seats  for  three  years. 
The  Uigsdag  meets  every  October,  and  all 
money  bills  must  be  submitted  to  the 
lower  house.  The  army  consists  of  all  the 
able-bodied  young  men  of  the  kingdom 
who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  The  time  of  service  is  ei^t 
years  in  the  regular  troops,  and  after- 
wards eight  more  in  the  reserve.  Every 
»orps  has  to  drill  for  thirty  to  forty-five 
days  every  year.  The  army  on  a  war 
fopt^  has  a  total  strength  of  aboat 
88,00(1  men.  l%e  navy  is  unimportant  in 
number  and  strength.  The  revenue 
in  1012  amounted  to  $30,590,000.  The 
national  debt  in  1913  was  ^^70,000. 

JSftstory.— The  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Denmark  whom  we  find  mentioned  by 
name  were  the  C^bri,  who  dwelt  in  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  the  Cher$onetui 
Oimbrioa  of  the  Bomans.  They  first 
struck  terror  into  the  Bomans  by  their 
incursion,  with  the  Teutones,  into  the 
rich  provinces  of  Gaul  (113-101  B.C.). 
After  this,  the  Goths  broke  into  Scan- 
dinavia, and  appointed  chiefs  from  their 
own  nation  over  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden.  For  a  considerame  time  Den- 
mark was  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
states,  whose  inhabitants  lived  mostly  by 

firacT  along  the  neighboring  coasts.  In 
87  they  began  to  make  their  descents  on 
the  eastern  coasts  of  Englnnd.  and  along 
with  other  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia 
they  craquered  Normandy  in  876-7. 
Under  Gorm  the  Old  all  the  small  Danish 
states  were  united  in  920,  and  his  grand- 
son Swevn,  now  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful kingdom,  commenced  the  conquest  of 
Norway  and  of  England,  which  was 
ultimately  completed  by  his  son  Caauts. 
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Otaate  died  in  1035,  leftving  a  powerfal 
Uncdom  to  his  raeeeMon,  who,  in  1042, 
lott  Bnglnnd,  and  in  1047  Norway.  In 
1047  Bweyn  Magnas  Batridaen  ascended 
th*  throne,  bat  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  Waldemar  the  new  dynasty  fur- 
nish^ no  worthy  ruler,  and  the  power 
of  tlie  kingdom  decayed  considerab^  till 
the  accesa'on  of  the  politic  Queen 
Margaret  in  1387,  who  established  the 
union  of  Calmar  in  1.H87,  uniting  under 
her  rule  Denmark,  Sv^den  and  Norway. 
In  1448  Christian  I,  count  of  Oldenburg, 
was  elected  to  the  throne,  thus  founding 
the  royal  family  of  Oldenburg,  which  kept 
poaaession  of  the  throne  till  1863.  Under 
the  rule  of  Christian,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  connected 
with  the  crown  of  Denmark,  but  under 
his  successor.  Christian  II,  Sweden  estab- 
lished its  independence.  Under  I'rederick 
I  (lB2a^  the  Reformation  was  intro- 
doced.  Christian  IV  of  Denn<ark  as- 
cended the  throne  la  1588,  took  part  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  ?re  /,  and  engaged  twice 
in  a  war  with  Sweden,  with  most  unfor- 
tunate results.  Frederick  III  again  en- 
gaging in  war  with  Sweden  in  1(157  was 
equally  unsuccesafuL  Christian  V  and 
Frederick  IV  were  conquered  in  the  war 
with  Charles  XII.  Denmark,  however, 
After  the  fall  of  Charles  XII,  gained  by 
Jie  Peace  of  1720  the  toll  on  the  Sound, 
and  maintained  possession  of  Schleswig. 
After  this  Denmark  enjoyed  a  long  repose. 
In  1800,  having  acceded  to  the  nortnern 
confederacy,  the  kingdom  was  involved  in 
a  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  the 
Danish  fleet  was  defeated  at  Copenhagen, 
April  2,  1801.  In  1807,  there  being 
reason  to  think  that  Denmark  would  join 
the  alliance  with  France,  a  Britiah  fleet 
was  sent  up  the  Sound  to  demand  a  de- 
fensive alliance  or  the  surrender  of  the 
Daniah  fleet  aa  a  pledge  of  neutrality. 
Both  were  denied,  and  the  Daniah  capital 
was  bombarded  and  forced  to  capitulate, 
the  whole  fleet  bein^  delivered  up  to  the 
Britiah.  The  war,  however,  was  con- 
tinne^  Denmark  forming  new  alliances 
with  Napoleon  until  1814,  when  a  peace 
waa  condnded  by  which  ahe  ceded  Heligo- 
land to  England  in  exchange  for  the 
Daniah  Weat  India  lalanda,  and  Norway 
to  Sweden  in  exchange  for  Swedian 
Fomerania  and  RQgen,  which,  however, 
ahe  ahortly  after  aurrendered  to  Pruasia, 
receiving  in  returti  Lauenburg  and  a 
pecuniary  compenaation.  In  June,  1815, 
the  king  entered  into  the  German  con- 
federacy aa  repreaenting  Holatein  and 
I^uenbarg.  In  1848  Schleawig  and 
Holatein  revolted  and  were  not  finally 
subdued  till  1852.  In  1857  the  Sound 
daw  were  •b«liabed,    Frederick  Vll  4ie4 


in  1863  and  with  him  the  CNdenburg  Una 
became  extinct  He  was  aucceeded  by 
Christian  IX  (Prince  of  Sonderbarg- 
Glttckaburg).  At  the  commencement  of 
1864  the  Daniah  territory  waa  politicallv 
diatributed  into  four  parte,  vis.,  Denmark 
Proper  (conaiating  of  tb<  Daniah  ialanda 
and  North  Jutland),  the  duchy  of 
Schleawig  or  South  Jutland,  with  a  popu- 
lation more  than  one-half  Daniah,  the 
remainder  Friaian  and  German ;  the  d>:chy 
of  Holatein,  purely  German ;  the  duchy 
of  Lauenburg,  alao  German.  The  meaa- 
urea  of  the  Danish  government  compelling 
the  use  of  the  Danish  language  in  atate 
achools  having  given  great  umbrae  '  to 
the  German  population  of  the  duchies, 
the  disputes  reaulted  in  the  intervention 
of  the  German  confederation,  and 
ultimatelv  Holstein  waa  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  Austria  and  Prussia  (1864). 
After  a  short  campaign  the  Pruaslans 
captured  Alsen,  overran  the  greater  part 
of  Jutland,  and  forced  the  Danes  to 
accept  a  peace  (August  1),  by  which  they 
renounced  their  right  to  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig,  Holstein  and  Lauenbnrg.  A 
difference  now  arose  between  Austria  and 
Pruaaia  aa  to  what  ahould  be  done  with 
the  duchiea,  and  Pruaaia  ahowing  an 
evident  intention  of  annexing  them,  the 
result  was  a  war  between  the  two  powers, 
which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Austria 
at  Sadowa,  or  KOniggrtttz.  July  3.  1806. 
By  the  treaty  which  followed  Pruaaia 
obtained  the  duchiea.  The  chief  events 
aince   then   have   t>een    prolonged    atrug- 

fle  between  the  government  ahd  tbf 
'olkething;  the  influence  c'  a  new  po- 
litical party  (1883)  desiring  parliamen- 
tary concord  in  the  agrarian  interest; 
the  rejection  of  the  proposal  to  sell  the 
Danish  West  Indiea  to  the  United  States ; 
the  death  of  Christian  tX  and  accession 
of  Frederick  VIII  (1906)  ;  the  death  of 
Frederick  VIII  and  acceaaion  of  Chris- 
tian X   (1912). 

Language  and  Idterature. — The  Daaish 
language  belongs  to  the  Scandinavian 
branch  of  the  Teutonic  family  of  lun- 
guages,  and  is  a  sister  of  the  Swedish  and 
Norwegian.  It  is  written  either  in  tlie 
German  or  the  Roman  characters.  From 
the  long  union  of  Norway  with  Deu- 
mark,  Danish  became  the  written  lan- 
guage of  the  Norwegians,  and  ia  still 
the  language  of  the  educated  classes.  The 
oldest  literary  monuments  of  the  Danish 
language  consist  of  the  laws  of  the  early 
kinga  in  the  twelfth  century.  Next  tn 
these  come  the  heroic  ballads  (Kfdmperi' 
»er),  some  of  which  date  from  the  thir 
teenth,  others  from  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries.  They  were 
eoUected  while  tbey  etUl  Ibed  lo  tb« 
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month,  of  the  people,  by  A.   S.   VedeL 
Uther  ancient  literary  monument*  prob- 
ably oelongiM  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
are  the  paniah  «*y»Mn^  ChronioU  and  a 
I)aniih  trandation  of  the  Old  Testament 
iJuring  the  Reformation  period  Chriatian 
Pedersen  (1480-1664)  di^for  the  DaSah 
language  much  what  Luther  did  for  the 
Uerman,    by    publishing,    besides    other 
works,  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Psalter  and  later  the  com- 
pleie   Bible.     The   sixteenth   and   seven- 
teenth centuries  were  distinguished  by  the 
publication,  of  a  number  of  works  on  the 
national  history,  amony  the   writers  of 
which  we  may  mention  Hans  Svaning  the 
elder,  Arild    Hvitfeld,   Nils   Krag,   Vitus 
Bering,  Ramus,  etc.    Modern  Danish  poet- 
ry  commences  in    the   period   succeeding 
the  Reformation  with  hymns.  Scriptural 
dramas,  edifying  narratives,  etc.   Justesen 
Kaach  and  Erik   Pontoppidan  the  elder 
are  among  the  chief  names  in  this  depart- 
"**?*■!;„.  Anders   Hording    (died   in   1077) 
and  Thomas  Kingo   (died  in  1723)   made 
names  as  lyric  poets,  the  sacred  poems  of 
the  latter  being  a  noble  contribution  to 
Danish  literature.  A  new  epoch  began  with 
Louis  Holberg  J 1684-1754  hv^h    was  the 
fomder  of  the  Danish  stage,  and  his  name 
and  that  of  the  lyric  and  dramatic  poet 
Ewald  mark  the  brightest  period  of  the 
national   literature.      Amona   the   comic 
dramatists  Peder  Andreas  Heiberg.  and 
among  song  writers  the  celebrated  Jena 
Baggesen  hold  the  first  place.    Fresh  life 
was  inspired  into  Danish  poetry  by  Adam 
OehlenschlUger     (1779-1860),    contempo- 
rary   with    whom    was    Adolf    VVilhelm 
Schack    Staffeldt    (1770-1826),    a    lyric 
poet  of  the  first  rank.    In  1811  Bernhard 
severin  Ingemann  made  his  appearance. 
first  as  a  l^nc  poet,  but  afterwards  turned 
his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  later  to 
tne  historic  romance.      Among  dramatic 
H»iii1    of    »a"es    of    Johan    Ludwig 
Heiberg,  Overskou,   Hostrup,  Erik  B5gh 
and  the  more  recent  Molbech  and  Edvard 
Brandes,  are  well  known.     Among  poets 
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Sf.  .™"y  mention  Heiberg,  Andersen. 
Bl.cher.  HOlst,  Paludan-TllttUer  and 
Uosenhoff:  the  modern  school  being  reo- 
resented  by  Carl  Pioug,  DrachmanB  and 
'.jellerup  Among  those  who  have  dis- 
played a  talent  for  novel  writing  are  Ch. 
Hmther,  Carl  Bernhard,  Meyer  Aron 
Ooldsehmidt.  Sten  Stensen  Blicher,  who 
tZ^l^^*"  /i!"°T°  "*«  ^  Jutland  with 
Srn*«i.'l-  '^"'°°«  o*****"  distinjuished 
H^L  '^.f**?"  we  mnst  mention  Hendrik 
Chr^ri«*n^^r*'^P°*'  *°*^  dramatist;  Hans 
Fn^,S>  #'^°4f."*°'  i«ino»w  thraufhout 
ma^%.t',^  "■,  "fories;  and  Wiilde- 
S  n^^***'v,*  ^y""^*  a°^  novel  writer 
«    considerable    note.    Among    acholars 
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the  names  of  Madvig.  Weatargurd,  Bask 
and  others  take  a  high  place. 
DennewitZ   (den'e-vlta),    a   amall 

,  1  ,  »  r.  P™»**?  ▼1H*>  in  the 
circle  of  Potsdam,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, famous  for  the  battle  between  the 
French  and  Pruaaiana,  September  6, 1813, 
in  which  the  latter,  aid^  towarda  the 
end  by  Rusaian  and  Swedish  armies,  were 
victorious. 

Dennis  (^^^'^h  Johw,  an  English 
v^«u«  dramatiat  and  critic,  bom  in 
London  in  1667;  died  in  1734.  Of  in- 
dependent means,  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  wrote  some  dramatic  pieces 
and  poems,  and  at  length  aettled  down  to 
criticism.  His  irritability  and  rancorona 
criticisms  involved  him  In  perpetual 
broils.  Pope  gave  him  a  place  in  hia 
Dunaa4,  and  Swift  sattrised  him  with 
merdlesa  wit  in  hia  Narrative  of  the  De- 

fUtrahle  Frensy  of  Mr.  John  Dennit. 
laying  fallen  into  poverty  in  hia  old  age, 
a  play  was  given  for  his  benefit,  to  which 
his  former  antagonist.  Pope,  contributed 
a  prologae. 

Denony*"°*°)»  domiwiquk  vivaht, 

„  *^  Babon  DB,  a  distinguish^ 
French  artist,  bom  m  1747,  of  a  noble 
ram  .y.  Of  amiable  manners,  and  wiUi 
a  talent  for  the  arts,  he  waa  appointed 
gentleman-in-ordinary  to  Louis  XV.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  in  the  dip- 
lomatic aervice,  and  was  long  connected 
with  the  French  embassy  in  Naplea. 
where  he  greatly  improved  his  talent  for 
drawing  and  engraving.  Returning  to 
J  ranee  he  became  acquainted  with  Bona- 
parte, accompanied  him  in  hia  campaigns, 
waa  made  inspector-general  of  muaeums, 
selected  the  works  of  art  to  be  tranaferre<l 
from  conquered  countries  to  the  Louvre, 
and  superintended  the  erection  of  monu- 

5™5!^  ^°^°L  °',  *^?wS"°<=*»  saccesses. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1826.  Hr  pubUshed 
Travelain  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  finely 
Illustrated. 

D^nonement   l^a-nfl-maa),  a  French 
''*"'    term     naturalised     in 


England,  and  signifying  the  winding  up 
or  catastrophe  of  a  plot,  the  solution  of 
any  mystery,  etc 

Bensity  (den';Bi-<:6),  in  physics,  the 
y  quantity  of^  matter  contained 
in  a  body  under  a  given  bulk.  If  a  body 
of  equal  bulk  with  another  contains 
double  the  quantity  of  matter  it  is  of 
double  the  density.  Or  if  a  body  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  matter  as  another, 
but  under  a  less  bult  its  density  is  great- 
er in  orpportipn  as  Ito  bulk  ia  less  than 
that  of  the  other.  Hence  the  density  is 
diwcUy  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
bulk  at  mafnlta^e,     ^«  r^tive  ^VM}^ 


Dental  FormvU 
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tidM  of  natter  In  bodies  are  known  by  They  hare  conical  teeth,  and  thoae  tome- 
th^mri^  or  wei^and  when  a  body,  diately  in  front  are  long  and  hooked  in- 
W^qS^tiJTialter  i.  iJ)k«rlK  w«rd.  The  Denies  vuMru,  oo»«on  » 
uTwdcht  or  navity  ia  alwayaunder-  the  Meditenanean.  •ometlmea  attains  the 
stoojthat  Wr  the  proper  measure  of  length  of  8  feet.  Ito  wneral  appearance 
SedeiSty  orquantity  ofmatter.  The  is  not  onlike  the  peni.  It  is  esteemed 
weights  ofdifferent  bodies,  of  equal  bulks,  as  an  article  for  food, 
indfoate  their  relative  densities.  The  den-  Dentifrice  l?*°#.'*„i„!«-iSl^''"»'K' 
sity  of  BoUds,  fluids  and  gases,  as  com-  ••^"«^**w  tion  for  cleansin*  the 
pared  with  that  of  water,  is  their  Specifio  teeth,  of  which  there  are  various  kinds  m 
Unvitii  (which  see).  As  for  the  density  the  form  of  tooth-powdera,  tooth-WMhei*, 
of  the  earth,  see  Earth.  ,      ,  or  tooth-pastes.     Cuttle-flsb  bone,  finely 

•n--.*«i  ■PAwwinla  (den'tal  f  or'mtt-  powdered  chalk,  and  charcoal  are  com- 
Dental  Formula  \2),  an  arrange-  mon  dentifrices.  Rhatany,  catechu. 
ment  of  symbols  and  numbers  used  to  myrrh  and  mastic  are  also  often  em- 
signify  the  number  and  kinds  of  teeth  of  ployed.  .  .,  .  .  ^,  ^ 
a  mammiferous  anImaL  The  dental  for-  T)entil8  (!>«?  t^l'^/  ^  architecture,  the 
maia  of  man  is:                                             */cin.i*o  \^^^^  ^.^^^g   resembling  teeth, 

into  which  the 
t  «-«.    C.    1=1,   P.M.    azJ,   M.    1Z*_32.  square  number  in  t 
■•«-«  »-»  »-»  •-*  the  bed-mold- 

which  is  read  thus:  Two  incisors  on  ln«  of  an  Ionic, 
each  side  of  both  jaws,  one  canine  tooth  Cori  n  thian,  or 
on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  two  premolars  ~"Re«ite  cornice 
on  «adi  aide  of  both  jaws,  and  three  true  J"  divided.         ^ 

^SSi^  *^  ■"•  **'  ^"^  ^"'"'  *°  *"  Dentine  <tf„°);  ^.  j^^^  ^  ^  corin- 

iLnSiiTim  (den-tali-um).  a  genus  of  the    ivory    tissue  thi«C««ioe. 

iienWlUilni  nsteropodous      molluscs,  l^i^K  below  the  enamel  and  constituting 

the  aheU  of  which  consUts  of  a  tubular  the  body  of ,  a  tooth.     It  consists  of  an 

arcuated  cone  open  at   both   ends,  and  organic   basis  disposed    m    the   form  of 
resembling  the  tusk  of  an  elephant  in  extremely    minute   tubes   and   ceUs.   and 

miniature.     There    are     many     »P«ciep.  2*  "*??™' ?""*'; h.„.*i  „„.  t,..^      « 

taojm  by  the  common  name  of  tooth-  DentirOStrCS  ffi^^*  ^of  "bwV  oV  th? 

TWiTitAria    (den-tft'rl-a),    coral-root,    a  order  Insessores   or   Perchers,   includinit 

iieniana    ^„m„  ^f  plants,  nat  order  Shrikes,  Butcher-birds,  etc.,  characteruswi 

CrudfeWB.     Tliere     are     about     twenty  by  having  a  notch  and  tooth-like  process 

species,   natives  of  temperate  countries,  on  each  sideof  the  margin  of  the  upper 

•ftCT  are  ornamental  herbs,  with  creeping,  mandible.    They  are  rapacious  and  prey 

singularly  toothed  root-stocks,  from  which  on  weaker  birds. 

they  receive  the  names  of  coral-root  and  SentistrV  <1®''J"'*"l' ^"1  ."Li„, 
toothwort  The  stem-leaves  are  opposite  *'«**•'«»"'*  J  cleaning  and  ^^'."'^'^"f 
or  in  whorls  of  three,  and  the  flowers  are  teeth,  or  repairing  them  when  diseased. 
large  and  purple.  D.  bulbifira,  the  only  and  replacing  them  when  necessary  by 
British  species,  is  e  rare  plant  in  the  artificial  ones.  There  are  two  very  dw 
southeast  of  England.  D.  diphyUa,  or  tinct  departments  in  dentistry,  the  one 
pepperwort,  a  North  American  species,  being  dental  «ir^ef«,  the  other  what  w 
has  rooU  that  are  used  as  mustard.  known  as  mecfcontool  dentw^rw.  The  first 
llAiifofna  (den-ta'tus),  Manius  Cvb-  requires  an  extended  medical  knowleto 
JUCnvHlus  jpg  g^  ancient  Roman  gen-  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  as,  for 
eral  of  Sabine  descent.  In  B.c.  290  he  instance,  a  knowledge  of  diseases  whose 
brought  to  a  victorious  termination  the  effects  may  reach  the  teeth,  of  the  con- 
war  with  the  Samnites,  which  had  lasted  nection  between  the  welfare  of  the  teetJ 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  B.c.  275  be  and  the  general  system,  eta,  as  well  as 
defeated  King  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum,  ability  to  discern  latent  oral  diseases, 
for  which  he  received  a  magnificent  calculate  the  effects  of  operations,  etc. 
triumph.  In  b.c.  274  he  was  made  consul  The  chief  operations  in  this  department 
for  the  third  time  and  conducted  to  a  are  eeaUng,  or  removing  the  tartar  whien 
successful  issue  the  last  war  with  the  has  accumulated  on  the  base  of  the  teetb : 
southern  Italians.  He  died  about  b.c.  regulatina,  the  restoring  of  overcrowdeji 
270  a°<l  displaced  teeth  to  their  proper  posi- 
11*n4>*v  (den'teks),  a  genus  of  acan-  tion :  •#opp<iHl',  the  flllinf  up  of  the  hollow 
l/eui>c&  thopterygious  fishes  of  the  of  a  decayed  tooth  and  thus  preventmg 
family   of   the   Sparidc,   or  sea-breams,  the  progress  of  decay ;  extracting,  a  proc- 
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•M  nqniriiiff  oMuddenble  maienlar  pow- 
er and  delicacy  of  manipulatloiL  The 
■econd  department,  meckanieal  dentittrw, 
it  opncemed  with  the  conetruction  of 
artificial  robstitatea  for  loet  teeth,  and 
requires  much  mechanical  science,  it  be- 
ing a  very  delicate  work  to  give  artificial 
teeth  a  perfectly  natural  appearance  in 
shape  and  color.  The  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  teeth,  however,  has  passed 
largely  into  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
fwrs,  wjd  the  dentist  has  only  the  se- 


lecting, fitting  and  fixing  to  do.  In  the 
United  States  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  is  the  oldest  devoted  to 
^  art,   being  chartered  in  1888 :   the 

•^"?q9«  *»l°'JR*.?**^8"«e'Jr  toliowed 
in  184fi:  the  Philadelphia  Collefe  of 
Suntery  in  1850;  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
Cplfege  in  1863;  the  New  York  College 
of  Dentistry  in  1866,  and  various  others 
*t  later  dates.  The  American  Journal 
Olid  Z-ifrrary  o/Dcn»(rf  Science  was  es- 
tablished in  Baltimore  in  1839.  Every 
state  has  now  its  State  Dental  Society ; 
liesideB  national  organizations,  of  which 
tbe  American  Dental  Association  is  among 
the  most  important.  The  art  of  den- 
tistry has  had  an  important  development 
in  the  United  States,  having  greatly  ad- 
vanced within  recent  years. 

Dentition  Tt^Sj^^'L  ^U?*^"" 
D'Entrecasteanx  ifa'SS^jTi^vVriS 

applications  in  geography.  (1)  A  chan- 
nel between  the  southeast  cape  of  Taa- 
mania  and  Bruni  Island.  It  aflFords  good 
shelter  and  anchorage  to  ships.  (2) 
l^'Entrecasteaux  Isles,  a  group  lying  ■. 
of  British  New  Guinea.  (3)  D^Bntrecas- 
teaux  Pdnt,  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  name  is  that  of  a  distin- 
KQiahcd  French  navigator  of  the  eight- 
wnth  century. 

Denudation  llt°*l'^?'^^'V>  •>««?- 

ogy,  the  act  of  wash- 
ing away  the  surface  of  tha  earth  by 
water,  either  in  the  form  of  constant 
oiirrents  or  of  occasional  floods. 
Denver  (den'ver),  an  industrial  and 
o.  .  /^commercial  city,  capital  of  the 
state  of  Colorado,  on  the  right  bank  of 
tbe  South  Platte  River,  15  miles  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  the  junction 
of  eight  important  railway  systems,  and 
bas  a  large  trade,  being  the  chief  supply 
^'•oter  for  the  farming  and  mining  rei^ons 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  In  its  vk- 
mitr  are  some  of  the  largest  smelting 
Works  of  the  country.  It  has  also  large 
manufacturing  and  jobbing  interests,  in- 
rluding  the  car  shops  of  four  lines  of 
railroad.    It  la  the  emporium  of  the  gold 


and  silver  mining  districts  of  tba  State 
imd  the  chief  center  of  the  coal  trade. 
Tbe  city  is  well  built,  and  oontaiaa 
among  its  institutions,  the  State  eapitol 
and  the  University  of  Denver.  It  la  ■ita< 
ated  at  an  elevation  of  8280  faat,  and  tha 

Seobstruenti  ^<*J;i*''  ■  *  «;*«»ti), 

*v  .  »»'-•-  medldnes  which  open 
the  natural  passages  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body,  as  the  pores  and  lacteal  Tea- 
sels, and  thus  cause  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions. 

Deobnnd.  °'  ^"ov??,  («-o-»>«»g'). « 

*»  town  of  Hindoataa,  SahA* 
runpur  district,  N.  W.  Provinces,  an 
ancient  place  with  mannfiustures  (^  fine 
cloth.     Fop.  19,280. 

Deodand  ((l^'(>:^<u>d;  Deo  danimm), 
...  .  <^  tiling  to  be  given  or 
dedicated  to  God,  an  obsolete  legal  term 
for  anything  that  had  caused  a  person's 
death,  all  such  chattels  being  forfeited 
b^  tbe  old  rule  of  the  common  law  of 
England  to  the  sovereign  or  lord  of  the 
manor.  Ite  origin  was  attributed  to  the 
notion,  that  where  a  man  was  suddenly 
cut  oil  in  his  sins  expiation  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul;  and. 
accordingly,  the  chattel,  which  occasioned 
his  death  should  be  forfeited  to  the  king, 
to  be  devoted  by  him  to  pious  uses. 
Deodands  were  abolished  in  1846. 
Deodar  L^^'o-dar),  Deodab  Cbdab,  or 
n  JjT;  ^wdiaw  Ckdab  {Oedrue 
peodira),  a  large  and  valuable  Indian 
tree  similar  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
by  some  considered  only  a  variety.  It 
is  native  to  the  Himalayas  and  yields 
nmber  that  is  much  used  in  Hlndusten. 
It  was  Introduced  into  Britain  in  ISffiL 
and  is  now  a  common  ornamental  tree. 
See  Cedar. 

Deodorizers  ^i  *■,*',** « '  -  J «-«»). 

. ,  .   .  .       chemical     substances 

which  have  tbe  power  of  destroying  fetid 
effluvia,  as  chlorine,  chloride  of  lime,  etc. 
DeOSrarh.    ^da-o-gor),     the     name    of 

/i^  7  »  *f^i?'''».?  ^  Hindustan: 
(1)  In  Bengal,  170  mUes  w.  w.  of  Cal- 
cutta, vrith  a  group  of  temples  to  which 
?J?SK"""  .Pil«rims  resort.  Pop.  about 
10.00^(2)    In  Oodwpore  E^pntana! 

DeOgiri  (dro^-rf).    See  Oaulatalad. 

D»Eon  de  Beanmont  <SSf,S*Hl£ 

us  GBRBvitvB  LoinsB  Aimvan!  Anoufe 
"OMxyrBtK,  a  notorious  French  character, 
dieralier.  doctor  of  law,  diplomatist,  etc^ 
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Bepofition  of  a  Clergymta 


DoMitology         ^^ 

bonlalTaa  H«  •ftenrwds  dliUnfutobrf  Bouitor  from  New  York.    He  faiaed  a 


(dep'hal: 

Koooha), 

geniu  OS 


Arioemrput  L  a  - 
an  Indian  tree  of 
the  breadfmlt   and 


went   to  'London    as   eecretarv    of    the  rkh  t^  of  homor  in  hi*  afternlinner 

French  lecation,  and  ultimatebr  became  cpeechee. 

minisUr  plenipoteatianr.     Uavlnt  quai^  Tu-,l^^ 

rdcd  with   the   French   foyemment,   he  JWpjl»i 

lived  fourteen  yean  in  London  in  a  Una  u^^  tame   geniu  am  uie  Dr«»uinu(   auu 

of  banishment     Durinf  Umm  yean  be  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  cultivated  for  ita  fruit    The 

had  occasionally  dreeaed  and  paaaed  aa  a  j„|^  ^^  q,^  fo,  bird-lime. 

female,  and  about  thia  time  hia  jex  began  T»^«ii-*ft-J--    (de-pU'a-tur-ia),   appli- 

to  be  doubted.    In  1777  he  wtumed  to  iiepuaiones    cation*  uatid  to  remove 

France,  waa  ordered  to  dweaM  a  woman.  ^^^  y^^  f,^^  ^^  body,  especially   the 

and  continued  to  do  so  botti  *"*«<«*  face  and  scalp,  without  injuring  the  tex- 

after  he  returned  to  E»^d(in  I7»l,  j  ^    ^j^     ^    celebrated  numa 

when  he  died  in  !«•*  POJW^J?  ^A^^  deDilatory    consUta    of    auicltlime    and 


being  then 
female 


regarded  by  ereryone  aa  a 


Deontology 


(dB-on-tor<>-ji).   or 
science   of   duty ; 


depilatory    consists    of    quiclclime    and 
orpiment  (tersulphuret  of  arsenic)  boiled 

in  water  impregnated  with  a  strong  alka- 

tha  line  lye.     This  mixture  is  rubbed  gently 


•'■«"'-••■>'-— O*  science     oi     uuij  ,       »»-    uuc    ijrc.       xuia    uiiaiuic    „  _ 

term  useu  by  certain  philosophic  schoola  on    the    parts,    which    are    afterwardo 

.(Bentham,  Spencer,  etc.)  to  denote  that  washed  in  warm  water. 

doctrine  of  ethics.  .       ^^  .     Tt^nnTieilt  (<1^P^'°^°^>'  ^^)  in  gram- 

TlAnoi^mfinf     (de-parfment),  a  sub-  A^cpuucut  ^^^^^  ^  y^^j,  pa„ive  in  form 

xrepaxtiiueub     division    of    executive  but  active  or  neuter  iu  signification.     (2» 

goremment  under  a  subordinate  olBcer.  jq  j^w,  a  person  who  malcea  an  affidavit, 

In   the    United    SUtes    the    government  ^^  ^j^^  ^bo  i^vea  his  testimony  in  a  court 

embraces  the  *P*'*™*°*» J^.  ■*fi*' J.^  of  justice;  a  witness  upon  oath. 

««.  Interior,  war,  nay.  *^""2i  P?!S  TUTUMrit   (de-poa'it),  in  law.  something 

"#      M-K^'Tr™^-  A^  •"*1^®"*    givelT  or    entrusted    to    an- 
of  ^JW**  J^f™*°«  ,5£  other  aa  security  for  the  performance  of 

of   the  President      rsa      ^„»^„,.  ..  .^.„,„  „#  ™«n«,r  «,.  .  h^ 


Uce,  interior,  war,  navpr,  tt«a8U^,  post 
offioB,    agricultun 

labor,  the  heada  oi _       _      

visory  Cabinet  of  the  rresioent  juw  i"cintract,'M  ^aiiir  of  money  or  a  deed. 
Ste  de'SSUnt^?he^giiative?jud'^^  In  commerce,  a  dej^sit  is  generally  eitl;er 
HSd  M^l^e?  The  country  is  subdivided  money  received  by  banldng  or  commercial 
into  miliUry  departments,  each  under  aa  companies  with  a  view  to  employ  it  in 
officer  appolnted^y  the  President  ,  their  business,  or  documents,  bonds,  etc.. 
T^»  Parrm  (de-paw*),  a  univenity  situ-  lodged  in  security  for  loans  In  the  tiwt 
iierauw  atedatGreencastle, Indiana;  case  interesc  is  usually  paid  to  the  de- 
founded  by  the  Indiana  Conferenceof  the  positor.  The  receipt  given  by  the  banker 
MethSwst  Episcopal  Church  in  1837,  and  for  money  deposited  with  him  is  called  a 
linown  as  the  Indiana  Asbury  Univenity  deposit  recetpt.  ,       „  . 

until  1884  when  the  name  was  chauged  DeDQUt.  i°  *^i°F'  ?u^*^*5*i?'  "'l"^ 
in  Cognition  of  large  beouests  from  ■"^i'""*'^  formed  by  the  settling  down 
Washington  C.  De  Pauw.  Besides  the  of  mud,  gravel  stones,  detritus,  organic 
coUege  of  liberal  arts  there  were  schools  remains,  etc.,  which  had  been  held  m  sus- 
of    medicine,    law,    tiieologjr,    pedagogy,  pension  in  water. 

music  and  art  but  only  the  college  of  BeDOUtlOIl  1?®"P'>"1^^  "°^'  '."  ^'^* 
liberal  arts  anti  the  school  of  'iiusic  are  •«'«'^»«»«'*»'**  the  testimony  given  m 
at  present  operating.  There  weie  in  1914  court  by  a  witness  upon  oath.  It  is  also 
.50  instructore  and  about  1000  students.  used  to  signify  by  way  of  answer  to 
'n«n*xir  (de-pa),  Chaonct  Mitchkll,  interrogatories.  Depositions  are  fre- 
Uepew  ^orator  and  statesman,  bom  at  quentiy  taken  conditionallv,  or  de  lent 
PeekskilL  New  York,  in  1834.  He  stud-  ease,  as  it  is  called ;  for  instance,  when 
ied  law  and  became  prominent  as  a  rail-  the  parties  are  sick,  aged,  or  going 
road  In'  ^er.  He  was  made  vice-presl-  abroad,  depositions  are  taken,  to  be  read 
dent  of  Ihe  New  York  Central  R.  R.  in  "  F«»rtjn  case  of  their  death  or  de- 
1882  and  president  in  1886,  and  also  Parture  before  the  time  for  the  trial  to 
became  president  of  tiie  West  Shore  R.  B-  S^  '"•. , 
Actively    engaging    in    politics,    he    waa  ilepOSlI 

successively  secretary  of  state  for  New  t^e  degradation  of  a  clergyman  from  of- 
York  and  minister  to  Japan,  and  re-  fice,  divesting  him  Cin  churches  which 
ceived  100  votes  for  President  in  the  Re-  ^o  not,  like  the  Chureh  of  Rome,  hold  the 
publican  National  Convention  of  188S.  indelible  nature  of  orden)  of  all  clerieu 
in  1809  he  waa  elected  United  Statai  ehancter.     See  Dtprivation, 


Deposition   of   a   Clergyman, 


jMpftt 

IMpdt  ^<'*'5*.  <"•  <>«?'*).  *  French 
*^'  word  in  general  om  m  a  term 
for  a  place  where  goods  are  received  and 
■tored;  hence  in  military  matters,  ■ 
""f««*ne  "i?"  ftrroM.  ammunition,  etc- 
■J* /ept-  The  term  in  now  nauallT  a»> 
pUed  to  tboee  companies  of  a  regiment 
WHICH  remain  at  home  when  the  reat  are 
away  on  foreign  eerrice. 
Deprivation  (^^P-ri-vft'ehun),  the 
-  »  v.  w  removing  of  a  clergy- 
man from  hia  benefice  on  account  of  faer- 
ety,  misconduct,  etc.  It  entails,  of  course, 
loss  of  aU  emoluments,  but  not  the  loss 
of  clerical  character. 

De  Profundil  {^  Pfo-fnn'dlsK  in 
n  ^    .T^    **»•    liturgy    of    the 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  of  the 
•even  penitential  psalms,  the  130th  of 
iK  ?"*["i  of  David,  which  in  the 
Vulgate  begins  with  these  words,  signify- 
ing, 'Out  of  the  depths.'  It  is  sung 
when  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  com- 
mitted to  the  grave. 


Derby 

mortlaiid,  in  the  Tidnity  of  Wordsworth 
ud  Bouthey,  and  derotad  himaelf  to 
lltarary  worlt.  H«r«  or  in  London  he 
**^'^^  **"  ?^^  readlag  Tonudonsly, 

f?S**^»o5'*f*'*^5r  "•V"*'^'  witfafter: 
1828  to  18«  he  Uved  in  Edinbargfa,  then 

which  cpntinned  to  be  his  headqoarters. 
He  died  at  Edinbur^  in  18w.  Hia 
writinn,  nearly  all  eontribations  to 
magaaines,  are  distinguished  by  power 
of  expression,  subtle  thoiu^t,  and  an 
encyclopaedic  abundance  of  coriooa  in- 
fomatlon.  He  was  eccentric  in  hU 
Habits,  incapable  of  managinc  money 
matters,  but  amiable  and  pdOte; 

Dera  Ohaii  Khan  g^*  ^^^ 

trict  and  town  in  the  Punjak  Hindu- 
5!ff*.  ^*  ^ormn,  which  is  in  Derajat 
division,  baa  an  area  of  4617  square  miles 
and    a    pop.    of    471,149.      The    town 


Deptford    fer.>'E'ngeT^S'e  iS5  h\lf^Bf-^  ^'    ^7Si;-.hair  HiSd-u; 


counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Thames,  forming  now 
part  of  London.  It  has  some  manu- 
ucturers  of  pottery,  chemicals,  soap,  etc. 
^e  old  naval  dockyard  was  shut  up  in 
1969,   but  the  royal  victualling  yard  is 

C  aViYnWJ"*""'  °^  ***  ''•"'»• 

DeDUtV.  °°®  ^^'*  exercises  an  office 
^^'^^  "",*■  representing  another.— 
thamber  of  Deputiea,  the  lower  of  the 
two  legislative  chambers  in  France  and 
In  Italy,  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  and 
^rresponding  in  some  respecto  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Britain,  and  the 
llouse  of  Representatives  in  America. 
See  France,  Italy. 

,^~  '^«n  English  author,  the 
■on  of  a  Manchester  merchant,  bom  at 
,/.?.!°?.*y'.°«*r  Manchester,  in  1785.  In 
uvd  his  father  died,  leaving  the  family 
t  fortune  of  £30,000.  After  atten^ac 
lor  some  time  the  Bath  and  Mancheiter 
grammar  schools,  where  he  showed 
precocious  ability,  especially  in  classical 
studies,  he  importuned  his  guardian  to 
•end  him  to  Oxford  University,  and  on 
being  refused  he  ran  away  from  school, 
oltimately  arriving  in  London  in  an 
absolutely  destitute  condition.  His  suf- 
terings  at  this  time  he  has  described  in 
P^J^'^W®"*  v"^,  *"»  EnglUh  Opium 
U?'r-*A*>^«*^'>  1803.  he  matricu- 
latfHi  at  Oxford,  and  it  was  in  the  second 
year  of  Ms  course  here  that  he  began 
to  take  opium  in  order  to  allevUte 
•evere  neuralgic  pains.  On  leaVing 
••-Hegehf    setUed   at    Grasmere,    West: 
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and  half  Mohammedans.'  It  has  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  silk,  cotton  and 
coarse  cutlery. 

Dera  Ismail  Xhan  ii'''''*kftnf""J; 

district  and  a  town  of  Hindustan,  ii  thS 
Punjab,  in  the  division  of  Derajat  The 
district  lies  north  of  that  of  Dera  Ghaxi 
Khan  on  both  aides  of  the  Indus,  and 
has  an  area  of  9296  square  miles; 
and  a  pop.  of  262,379.  ifhe  towTli 
31 7^  **  cotton  goods.      Pop. 

Deraiat  i')^^)f  •  division  or  commls- 
♦k  oJ?  V  •«one"*iP  of  Hindustan,  in 
the  Punjab,  occupying  part  of  the  vaUey 
oi  tne  Indus,  and  compriaing  Dera  Ghasi 

'^'VSfJ*  ^■™Jl*^  **»*«>  '"d  Bannu: 
are*  22,316  sq.  miles.  It  is  well  watered 
and  fertile,  and  containa  numerous 
i^^^  S?t  viUagea.  Pop.  1,648,603, 
mostly  Mohammedans. 

Derbend,  «'  .^USS^''  (d  ?  r-b  e  n  f) , 

.^      -  .'  »  lortined  Russian  seaport 

dty   of  the   government    of    Daghestan, 

on  the  west  shore  of  the  Caspian,  an 

ancient  Pmce     formerly     belonging     to 

Persia.  TSie    manufactures    consist    of 

woolen  stnffs,  copper  and  iron  ware, 
rose-water,  etc. ;  and  there  is  some  trade 

i?  ""f^ilUi^*"***'  grown  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  14,821. 

Derby  (<JerTrf,  dlrTjl),  a  municipal 
„  ,  ^  and  parliamentary  boroudi  in 
England,  capital  of  Derbyshire,  on  the 
iterwent  here  crossed  by  an  elegant 
bridge  of  three  arches,  116  miles  w.  H.  w. 
London.  It  is  pleasantly  sitnated  in 
a  ^de  and  fertile  valley  open  to  the 
•oath,  and  is  well  and  regularly  built 


Jkt'hj 


Utiliy 


iatk* 


qiMftw.    It  hM 


mad  St  Wtrimn^  tlw  eoaatir  kaU, 
wAofd  of  wet.  iaffirnanr.  etc  n«n  u 
alM>  a  Ttry  kao^oin*  fre«  libnrj  and 
BOMnm.  The  principal  nuuiaiactnrea 
an  lUk,  cotton,  paper,  article*  in  D«r- 
brahire  apar,  caatmgi,  porcelain,  etc. 
Derby  la  one  of  tlie  oldeat  towna  in 
the  Kingdom,  and  ia  rappoaed  to  owe 
Ito  origin  to  a  Roman  Btaoon,  Derrentio, 
aituated  at  little  Cheeter,  on  the  op- 
poaite  aide  of  the  river.  Under  the 
Danaa  it  took  the  name  of  Oeoraby. 
Bkhardaon,  the  noTeliit,  waa  a  native 
of  the  town.  Pop.  123.438.— llie  county 
of  Derby,  or  Derbyahire^in  the  center 
of  the  kingdom,  area,  1029  square  milee, 
five-aiztha  Ming  arable  or  in  permanent 
paatore.  The  eoutbern  and  eaitern 
parta  have  a  fertile  eoll,  while  the  north- 
waatem  portion  is  bleak,  with  a  rocky 
aad  im^nlar  surface.  Here  is  the 
loftiest  range  of  the  Engliah  Midlands, 
tba  moontafaia  of  the  Peak.  The  Peak 
itaelf  ia  2000  feet  hi^.  Tlie  principal 
rivera  are  the  Derwent,  the  Trent,  the 
Wye,  the  Brwash,  the  Dove  and  the 
Bother.  Oata  and  turnips  are  important 
cropa,  and  dairy^hnsbandry  is  carried  on 
to  a  large  extent  Goal  is  abundant  in 
various  parta  of  the  county,  iron  ore  is 
also  plentiful,  and  lead,  gypsum,  sine, 
fluorspar,  and  otlter  minerals  are  ob> 
taineo.  The  manufacturea  are  silk, 
cotton  and  lace,  machinery  and  agricul- 
tural  implements.  Pop.  (1911)  5W,129. 
TIatIiv  (derOii),  a  dty  of  New  Haven 
*'^^»J  Co.,  CJonnecticut  on  the  Hou- 
aatonic  River,  9  milea  w.  of  New  Haven. 
The  principal  iodustriea  are  agriculture 
and  toe  manufacture  of  pins,  heavy  cast- 
ings, forgings,  pis  dob,  organs,  hardware, 
machinery,  etc.  Pop.  10,000. 
DavIvv    Bdwabd      Oxoffbet      Smith 

*"*•'*»  STANLST,  rOCBTEENTH  EAML 

or,  an  English  statesman,  born  at 
Knowsley  Park,  Lancasbire,  in  1799; 
died  there  in  1869.  In  1820  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Stockbridge.  At  first  inclin- 
ing to  the  Whig  party,  he  Joined  Can- 
ning's ministry  in  1827,  and  in  1830  be- 
came chief  secretary  for  Ireland  in  Lord 
Grey's  government,  greatly  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  his  speeches  in  favor  of 
the  Reform  Bill  in  1831-82.  The  op- 
position led  by  O'Connell  in  the  House  of 
Ck>mmons  was  powerful  and  violent,  but 
Stanley,  while  supporting  a  bill  for  the 
rtform  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  re- 
dnctioB  of  ecclesiastical  taxation,  was 
•ncmssful  ia  totally  defeating  the  aflta- 
tfan  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.     He 


warmly  advocated  the  abdltioa  of 
davery,  aad  passed  the  act  for  this 
purpose  ia  1833;  bnt  ia  the  following 
year  a  difference  of  opinion  with  hi» 
party  aa  to  the  diversion  of  tht  sorplns 
revenue  of  the  Irish  Qhorch  'ed  him  to 


Bdwaid.  14th  Bui  of  Dttby 


join  the  Tories.  In  1841  he  became  colo- 
nial secretary  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but 
resigned  on  Peel's  motion  for  reneai  of 
the  com  laws.  In  18B1  and  18S8  h< 
formed  ministries,  and  again  in  1866. 
Early  in  1868  he  reaigned  office.  Earl 
Derby  joined  to  greater  alrility  as  a  states- 
man,  and  brilliant  oratorieu  powers,  « 
hi^  degree  of  scholarly  culture  and 
literary  ability. — Edwabd  Hbnby  Sta.n- 
LET.  fifteenth  earl  of  Derby,  was  born  in 
1826;  educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinitj 
Cwege,  Cambridge.  In  18B2  he  waa 
under  secretary  of  foreign  affairs;  aftpr 
wagda  secretary  of  state  for  India.  Uodf-r 
hia  superintendence  the  management  of 
the  British  India  empire  was  transferred 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  thf 
government  of  Great  Britain.  In  1868 
and  also  in  1874  he  was  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs.  Lord  Derby  be- 
came a  Liberal  in  1879,  and  was  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies  under  Mr. 
Gladstone  from  1882  to  1885.  He,  how 
ever,  took  a  stand  against  Irish  Hom<- 
Rule  in  1886,  and  afterwards  ranlced 
among  Gladstone's  opponents.     He  died 

in  im. 

Timrhxr  Obville  Adelbebt,  geolojcist. 
A'Cirujr,  ^^,  ^^^  ^j  Kellogsvfile.  New 
York,  in  18B1.  He  became  an  instructor 
of  geology  at  Come"  UElTerdty.  rrriga«l 
in  1875  to  Join  the  geological  survey  of 
Braail,  and  nas  been  chief  of  this  surve.T 
since  1907.  He  is  the  highest  authoritr 
in  the  geology  and  physical  geography  of 


IMbjBfty 

BniiL  on  whtcb  he  has  written  bmt 
raliMble  papvra. 

Derby  Dty  i^''"  /la).  »»«•  ««»t 

...  .  .  *•>••»•'  London  hoiMky, 
on  wnktt  the  hone-rate  for  the  stake* 
Imtitnted  b^  Lord  Derby  in  1780  ia  run. 
It  alwaya  falla  on  a  Wednewlay.  The 
race  la  run  on  Kpsom  Downs,  an  ezten- 
slTe  plain  In  the  neighborhood  of  London. 
Tim  entry-money  for  each  subecriber  is 
fifty  foineas,  and  the  stalces  are  run  for 
by  colts  of  three  years.  The  entries  are 
so  nnmeroQs  that  the  valae  of  the  stakes 
reaches  several  tf -msand  pounds.  On 
KiMpm  Downs,  on  tlie  I>erby  Day,  are  as- 
sembled all  classes,  high  and  low. 

Oerbyihire.   See  oerbv. 
Derbyshire  Neok.  See  ooiter. 
Derbyshire  Spar,  see  piuonptr. 

DereOSke  ye-rech'ke),  a  town  of 
T;,^  **     Hungary,  in  the  county  of 

Bihar.  Soda  ia  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
boring swamps.     Pop.  8767. 

Dereham  ^^f^^h  ^*^^''<  •»  to'"*  *«» 

«rw«,«u*<u  England,  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  with 
manufactnres  of  agricultural  implements, 
iron-foundries,  and  a  brisk  trade.  The 
poet  Cowper  was  buried  in  the  church 
here.    Pop.  6729. 

Derelict  (^cr'e-llkt),  a  vessel  or  any- 
mtvuvi,  jj,,jjj,  relinquished  or  aban- 
doned at  sea,  but  most  commonly  applied 
to  a  ship  abandoned  by  the  crew  and  left 
floating  about 

Denr.  I^^oa  (loug  derg) ;  (1)  a  Uke 
o»  of  Ireland,  county  of  Donegal, 
about  3  miles  long  by  2U  iiroad  at  the 
broadest  part,  and  studded  with  Islets, 
one  of  which,  called  Station  Island,  baa 
long  been  a  great  resort  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic pibrrlms;  (2)  an  expansion  of  the 
river  Shannon  between  County  Tipperary. 
nnd  Counties  Clare  and  Oalway,  about 
124  miles  long  and  averaging  2  miles  in 
breadth. 

Derham  (der'am),  William,  an  Eng- 
i/eroiua  ^j^j,  phj-jogonher  and  divine, 
bom  in  1667 :  died  in  1735.  He  was  long 
rwtor  of  Upminster  in  Essex.  His  best- 
Isuown  works  are  entitled  Phytico-Th&- 
i>logy,    Astro-Theology    and    Ohritto-Tke- 

Derivation    ^^i^S^i:^^'      See 

Derma   («l<''^'na).    Debmib,    the    true 
skin,    or    under    layer   of   the 
"Kin.  as  di»tinguiahe<?   from   the  ctitlcle, 
•■pjdermis,  or  scarf-skin. 

Dermatolojry  fcT^S^-^if^ii'nS 

vbich  treats  of  the  skin  and  its  diseases. 


Pwvidi 

Dermatophytt  <pVr7:fffi%f 

chiefy  of  the  lowest  tnt  of  the 
Cryptogamla,  infestinff  dM  ealiala  and 
epidermis  of  men  and  otbor  ■««*—^  and 
giring  rise  to  various  forma  of  i^B-dia- 
ease,  as  ringworm,  tte. 
DermesteS  (d«r-maa'tet),  •  giaas  of 
.  ;  ^^  .?°l^^'«5»  inlets,  one 
species  of  which  (i>.  Urdmrim*)  ia  known 
by  the  name  of  bacon-beetk,  and  is  often 
found  In  Ill-kept  iiam  or  pwk  abopa. 

Dermot  Kao  Mxamgh  ^^H^i 

murra).  the  last  Irtth  Uof  of  LeinsUr, 
attained  the  throne  in  1140.  Having 
carried  off  the  wif*  of  Oltnare,  prlaee  o! 
Leitrlm,  be  was  attaekad  by  the  latter, 
and  after  a  conta^  of  some  yews  driven 
ont  of  Ireland  (Ue7).  He  then  did 
hwnage  to  the  Bnjdiab  Ung.  and  with  the 
help  of  Richard,  iBari  oTPeaibroke,  re- 
covered his  Mm^om,  bat  died  in  the  same 
Ze«f  (1170),  and  waa  succeeded  by 
Pembroke,  who  had  married  his  daughter. 
Dema    (^ef'n").  *  town  in  Barea,  on 

n  VZwv**'®  ^«»'"*''  «»■*  o'  Africa. 
Pop.  7000. 

Derrick  <*Je>"'lk).  a  U'tlng  apparatus 
'^*  .  *  consisting  of  a  singlTpoat 
or  pole,  supported  by  stays  and  guys, 
to  which  a  boom  with  a  pulley  ae 
pnlleya  is  attached,  used  in  loading  and 
unloading  veasels,  etc  Floating  derricks 
of  the  strongest  construction,  with  an 
immense  boom  and  numeroos  blocks,  are 
also  used. 

Derrick-orane  ^4*''*  '''*»>'  •  "«»* 

"T       *  of   crane   comUniu 

the  advantages  of  the  common  derrick 
and  those  ol  the  ordinary  crane.  The 
jib  of  this  crane  is  fitted  with  a  Joint  at 
the  foot,  and  has  a  chain  instead  of  a 
tension-bar  attached  to  it  at  the  top,  ao 
tbat  the  inclination,  and  consequently  the 
sweep,  of  the  crane,  can  foe  altered  at 
pleasure. 

Deny,    See  Londonderry. 

Dervish  <|f'^';J»'>).  or  dbrvisb 

y  /^  (Persian,  poor),  a  Moham- 
medan devotee,  diatinguished  by  auster- 
ity of  life  and  the  observance  of  strict 
forms  of  worship.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent orders  of  them.  Some  live  in 
monasteries,  others  lead  an  itinerant  life, 
others  devote  themselves  to  menial  or 
arduous  occupations.  They  are  respected 
bv  tbe  commor  people,  and  Uie  m«i- 
dicants  among  them  carry  a  wooden  bowf 
--nto  whidk  tne  pious  cast  aims.  One  ot 
*°SL.™""!  ®'  devotion  is  dancing  or 
whiriing  about,  another  is  shouting  or 
howlinfc  uttering  tiie  name  Aa«k,  accom- 
panied oy  violent  motlMW  of  the  body,  till 


i 


rww«nt 


they  work  tkcouwlvM  Into  a  frtaiy  and 

•OlMtilDM     fftU     dOWO     fMBliDf     tt     tiM 

noath.    Thn  an  credited  with  niraen- 
lona  powers,  and  are  coneulted  for  tbe 


180e  be  retired  from  publk  life  aad  de- 
voted hlmeelf  enUreljr  to  poetry.  One 
of  his  moet  beautiful  poenw  is  the  04a 
Bog,  at  AUnu  to  tko  Deitf.  Ue  di«U 
in  181& 

valley  of  tbe  ■ame  name,  ieeuing  from 
Lake  Tlticaca,  and  carrying  ita  waters 


ItevviiW  0«nriek  of  Khonaea 
interpretation  of  dreams  and  the  cure  of 


Tk*i>iir*'nt  (der'went),  the  name  of  four 
iierweni  rtvere  in  Bntland,  In  Derby- 
■hire,  Torkehire,  Durham  and  Cumber- 
land,  reepectlTely,  the  last  draininf  Der- 
wentwater  Lake.  AUo  a  river  In 
Tasmania. 

jierwenTwaier,  ^  beautiful  Uke  in 

Cumberland,  England,  In  th<.  rale  of 
Keswick.  It  Is  about  8  miles  In  length 
and  1%  in  breadth,  and  stretches  from 
Sklddaw  on  the  north  to  the  hills  of 
Borrowdale.  Near  the  northeast  corner 
is  the  celebrated  cascade  of  Lodore.  Its 
waters  are  carried  to  the  sea  by  the 
Der^'ent  

Berwentwater,  ^^^^^•'^!^, 

of  the  leaders  In  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
born  at  London  In  1689.  The  standard 
of  revolt  having  been  raised  in  Scotland, 
Lord  Derwentwater  commenced  the  move- 
ment In  England  on  October  6,  1716, 
but  was  forced,  along  with  the  other 
Jacobite  nobles,  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion on  November  13th.  He  was  ex- 
ecuted on  Tower  Hill,  February  24.  1716, 
his  estates  being  confiscated,  and  in  173S 
irranted  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 
DfkrrllAwin  (der-ih»'vln),  Oabkid:. 
i/erzuaww  RoMAWOwrrOH,  a  Rus- 
sian lyric  poet,  bom  In  1743.  He  entered 
the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  dlstin- 
rnished  himself  highly,  and  was  eventu- 
ally transferred  to  the  dvll  service,  in 
which  he  obtained  the  blghut  ombes.    In 


into  Lake  AnUacas.  Also  a  river  in  th«> 
Argentine  Confederation  flowing  iut.i 
Lake  Bevedero  Orande,  and  separating 
the  provinces  of  San  Juan  and  Mendoza. 
Desaguadero  signifies  in  Spanish  '  u 
channel  of  outlet.' 

SeMix  de  Veygonx  iJ^.'^tV.'; 

Chablkb  ANToiifS,  a  dlstlnguisbtfl 
French  general,  born  In  1768  at  St. 
Hilaire  d'Ayat,  in  Auvergne.  He  wax 
of  noble  family,  and  entered  the  army  at 
a  sublieutenant.  He  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  in  1784  under  Picbegru,  and 
two  years  later  with  the  army  of  th)> 
Rhine  under  Moreau.  In  1707  he  ac- 
companied Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  wasi 
very  successful  in  reducing  Upper  Egypt 
After  the  Treaty  of  El  Arish  he  fol- 
lowed Bonaparte  to  Italy,  took  command 
of  the  corps  of  reserve,  and,  arriving  uo 
the  field  of  Marengo  at  a  critical  nxh 
ment,  decided  the  victory  by  a  brilliant 
charge,  June  14,  1800.  He  himself  fell, 
mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  shot. 

SMftnlt  (<1^"^)>  PnuB  JOSCPH.  one 
iwanuiv   qJ   jjjg   moat   celebrated    »ur 

geons  of  France,  was  bom  in  1744,  anc! 
died  in  1796.  After  some  experience  ii 
the  military  hospital  at  B4fort  be  w<>dI 
to  Paris  in  1764,  studied  under  Petit.  anU 
two  years  afterwards  became  a  lectiirir 
on  his  own  account  His  reputation  sooi 
increased,  and  he  became  principal  sur 
geon  In  the  hospital  De  la  Charity:,  ami 
in  1788  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  sreal 
Hdtel  Dieu  in  Paris.  Here  he  founded  a 
surgical  school,  in  which  many  of  thf 
most  eminent  surgeons  of  Europe  wei^ 
educated. 

TlAaAAnt  (deslcant).  In  music,  an  addi- 
A/CSVIUlb  ji^Q  of  ^  pgr^  OP  parts  to  « 

subject  or  melody,  a  branch  of  musical 
composition  which  preceded  the  mat' 
modem  counterpoint  and  barmnny,  com- 
ing into  existence  at  tbe  end  uf  tbe 
eleventh  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth  ct'o- 
tury. 

■n^anorfM  (dft-kftrt),  RBNft,  a  great 
J/eBCaneS  j^pench  phUosopher  and 
mathematician,  with  whom  the  modern  or 
new  philosophy  is  often  considered  m 
commencing,  was  born  March  31.  1^^ 
at  La  Haye,  In  Touralne.  He  wao 
educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  u 
Fltche,   where   be   showed   great   talent 


BMo«nt 


Deitrttr 


leai  be  Ittt  tb«  amy.  and  after  a  variety 
of  trarela  inalljr  aettled  in  IloUand.  and 
deroted  hlinaelf  to  philoMpbicai  inquiries. 
DeMartea,  ,aeeinf  tiie  errori  and  incon- 
■ietenciea  in  which  other  philoM>phen 
had    Involved    themaelvea,   determined   to 

dirwitinf  himielf  flret  of  all  the  belief* 
he  bad  acquired  by  education  or  other- 
wwe,  and  Kaolviog  to  accept  aa  true  only 
what  could  stand  the  teat  of  reaion. 
I^weedinf     in      this     wr-      v^     found 

.w  5*ll*'**<"'"  ^  '*"■"  >  '"  ovhim) 
that  tbere  wag  one  thiii»;  i,Tt  he  cot-H 
not  doubt  or  divest  hi  st-lf  *  •" ..  •  t 
ot.Mtid  that  was  the  dst(>  ■  o  oC  ,,.ai 
self  as  a  tbinlcing  beii,.'  ,|.'  ih'.i  linrn't. 
certainty  he  expreH-^-d  iri  ■!!«  pIcS  itcri 
nhrase  '  Cogito.err  ■  i'"* '  (i  t  ,n'>  ♦Li  be- 
fore I  am).  He'..  I  .  |,.«1K  •  he 
had  found  the  t.-^i  ».  t  ih  ..  siutrtin; 
from  this  point  P.-  ..rtps  i'^'.iu  he  •^•<' i„ 
liind  of  certaint}  .  proh  ou.fu  ,:fio:..-'  ii" 
thepe:  that  the  li'.il,  Mg  h.i* ,.  ,.r  eonl 
ditiers  from    the   bo  i..     '\  i    -i       xN«;.ire 


widow.  The  rules  of  deacsnt.  dadfutint 
what  relationa  ahall  inbarit,  and  their 
rmpective  shares.  wiU  ba  dstarmined  by 
the  genius  and  policy  of  the  fov*rBata| 
and  institutions.  IJeiica  tba  '  '  .ties  of 
entailments  in  the  feudal  ayaK.ia.  Aad 
wherever  the  forernment  ia  foundad  ia 
family  priTlleces,  or  very  iotinwtely  cos- 
nected  with  them,  as  is  the  caae  la  all 
covernmenta  where  the  baredltarily  aria- 
tocratical  part  of  the  coauanaity  bava  a 
areat  preponderance,  tba  aastaiainf  of 
families  will  very  probably  be  a  charae- 
teristic  feature  in  the  code  of  laws. 
Thus,  in  Britain,  all  tba  laada  of  tba 
father,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  wllL 
to  the  eldest  son.  Ia  the  ITaitad 
^    ttes    of    America    thia    diatiaetioa    ia 


an 


consists  in  space  and  oxtc.i.,iou) 
simplicity  and  immateru'iit.\    i-.^ri  b"    ihr 
freedom  that  pertains  to    t     .in',  'ev(  rv 
perceotion   of   the   soul   is  .sH"' 

Ik!  Ill*"  ?°  '"ran  imperfect  finite  being  • 
that  thia  imperfection  of  iu  own  leads  it 
to  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  perfect  being : 
■nd  from  this  last  idea  he  deduces  all 
further  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Des- 
cartes also  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  mathematks  and  physics. 
The  higher  departments  of  geometry  were 
jreaUy  extended  by  him.  His  system  of 
the  nnlTerse  attracted  great  attention  in 
his  time,  though  long  since  exploded.  It 
rested  on  the  hypothesis  of  celestial 
rortteet,  immense  currents  of  ethereal 
matter,  bv  which  he  accounted  for  the 
motion  of  the  planets  (Principia  Philo- 
tophto),  1644).  His  works  effected  a 
gr«U  revolution  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  philosophizing.  In  1647  the 
French  court  granted  him  a  pension  of 
.«I00  llvres,  and  two  years  later,  on  the 
invitation  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  he 
TiSJn    ***    Stockholm,    where    he   died    in 

Descent  <<'e-»ent').  in  law,  is  the 
transmission  of  the  right 
nnd  title  to  lands  to  the  heir,  on  the 
decease  of  the  proprietor,  by  the  mere 
operation  of  law.  The  rule  determining 
to  whom  an  estate  belongs,  on  th»>  decease 
or  the  proprietor,  is  that  of  consanguin- 
ity, or  relationship  by  blood,  though  with 
some  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
portion,  or  the  use  of  a  portion,  of  a 
■an  s  property  given  by  the  laws  to  his 


>r  of  the  eldest  soa  baa  beaa  aboliahed, 
the  lawB  there  are  founded  apoa  tiM 
I'  Mple  of  equal  diatribntioa  both  of 
r'  and  personal  eaUte  amoag  beira  of 
r  nearest  ■"rvlving  degree.  Kindred  in 
I'ljod  are  divided  into  three  general 
<^.as8eji,  via.  1,  descendants;  2,  anceatora: 
A  collateral  relatives,  that  is.  those  whr 
!.avc  descended  from  the  same  common 
ancestor.  The  civil  law  computes  the 
.egreee  by  counting  the  generationa  ap  to 
the  common  ancestor,  as  father,  grand* 
father,  great-grandfather:  or  motbar. 
frandmother,  great-grandmother:  aad 
frona  him  or  her  down  to  the  coUateral 
relative,  as  brother,  cousin,  etc.,  makiac 
the  degree  of  relationship  the  sum^ 
these  two  series  of  generattoas.  Bvery 
person  has  two  sets  of  ancestors,  tba 
paternal  and  maternal,  and  therefore  two 
sets  of  colUteral  relaMvea.  There  is 
also  a  distinction  of  collatera]  kiadrad. 

belonring  to  the  French,  in  the  CJarih^ 
bean  Sea,  about  10  miles  long  and  hardly 
6  broad.  The  soil  is  in  Vime  pkcti 
black  and  good,  iu  others  sandy  aad 
nnprodn-tive.  Pop.  about  1500. 
Desei       §>«*'  AicnucAW.     See  Arid 

Region. 
Desert    (^ea'ert),  a  term  more  partic- 

ularly  applied  to  vast  barraa 
piauu  Budi  as  are  found  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  but  which  may  also  be  used  to 
designate  any  solitude  or  uninhabited 
place  whether  barren  or  not  See  Sahara 
and  Ooot. 

Deserter  ^^,f"  *<.*•').  *  toidiar  or 

»<*.K  *  1  "^"^J^  ^^  ^''^t*  ^^  service 
without  leave.  Deserters  are  tried  by 
court-martial,  which  may  inflict  death  aa 
the  extreme  puniafament,  or  a  leaa  aevera 
punishment,  according  to  tiie  dream, 
stancea  »f  the  caae.    •"'*""   '•*"^*™ 


I. 

n 


IDewrtioii 


DeunovliiiB 


ATVsat  MVJk  Qg  ,^jj^  wlthottt  dn*  OMM, 
is  in  EntlADd  ground  for  *  Jadkdal  Mpt- 
ration.    A  wife  may  obtain  an  order  to 

Erutect  any  money  or  property  she  nuy 
ave  acquired  sinof  desertion,  asainat 
her  husband  or  his  creditors.  Desertion 
in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union 
constitotes  a  ground  of  divorre,  though 
they  differ  as  to  the  period  of  time 
which  must  elapse  before  action  can  be 
Itrougbt 

BetfTlL    SeeDJ^M 

Lauakde,  a  French  lady  ut  much  literary 
reputation  in  the  seventceutb  century ; 
born  in  1034 ;  died  in  lum.  She  was  the 
center  of  attraction  in  the  best  circles  of 
the  period,  and  was  elected  n  member  of 
several  learned  societies.  Among  her 
works  are  odes,  eclogues,  idyls,  and  a 
tragedy,  Oenterio. 

AvvwvvnvAwu.  pgg  ^f  dispelling  moist- 
ure by  the  use  of  air,  heat,  or  chemical 
agents,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium,  quick- 
lime, oil  of  vitriol  and  fused  carbonate 
of  potash. — De»iccation  cracks,  in  geol- 
ogy, are  the  fissures  caused  in  clayey 
beds  by  the  sun's  heat,  and  seen  in 
various  rock  strata. 

Seaipn  (de-zfn').  thou{(ht,  arrange- 
*'*'"*6**  ment  or  grouping,  imagina- 
tion ur  invention  in  works  of  art.  A 
design  is  a  composition  or  Invention, 
pi<-tiirial,  architectural,  or  decorative.  It 
may  be  simply  an  imperfect  sketch,  as 
a  record  of  a  tirst  thought;  or  it  may  be 
H  fuHy  luaturtHl  work,  as  a  cartoon  in 
pi-eparutiou  for  fresco  painting,  or  a 
drawing  tu  illuxtrate  a  book. 
TtAsivTi  8ciHX>LS  OF,  schools  where 
*""©"»  art  in  taught  in  relation  to 
its  industrial  ai>ulication  rather  than  its 
esthetic  side.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
intermediate  between  schools  of  technol- 
ogy, in  which  the  designing  is  of  strictlv 
mechanical  nature,  architecture  excepted, 
and  schools  fur  the  training  of  artists  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  nne  arts.  The 
courses  in  the  schools  of  design  vary  in 
detail,  but  generally  include  free-band 
drawing;  the  theoretical  principles  of 
decoration  and  the  history  of  art,  espe- 
cially in  its  decoiative  aspect;  copying 
and  variation  of  designs;  original  design- 
ing for  textile  fabrics,  wall-paper,  stained- 
glass,  pottery,  leather  work,  book  covers, 
etc.;  and  the  study  of  the  best  examples 
of  designing.  To  this  is  added  instruction 
in  technical  manipulation.  The  impetus 
to  promote  the  develi^ment  of  the  art 
industries   of  the  country  originated  in 


Boatoa  tn  UBetO.  The  Oenteaiilal  Ekhibi- 
dMi  of  1878  further  atraiftlMnad  the 
movement  Tarions  {n«titutlons  of  learn- 
ing  established  couma  la  nralied  art, 
among  them  being  Coooer  union;  the 
Ijoweu  Free  School  alKllated  with  the 
Massachnaetta  Institute  of  Technology: 
the  Sdiool  of  Design  for  Women,  in  Pnil- 
adelphia ;  the  Sduwl  of  Industrial  Art  of 
the  Pennayivania  Moseum,  also  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  Europe  many  schools  are 
devoted  to  instmctlon  in  design,  and  the 
teaddng  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb  haa  reached  a  high  development 

Desman  (des'man).    See  Miuk-rat. 

Desmidiaceae  (<Ji''«-",Jd-i-a'8e-«),  dks- 

^vBiux«unv««»  jiiDiE'iS,  a  uat  Older 
of  microscopic,  fresh-water,  confervuid 
AlgK.  They  are  green  aelatinous  plants 
composed  of  variously  forced  colls  hav- 
ing a  bilateral  symmetry,  which  art- 
either  free,  or  in  linear  series,  or  col- 
lected into  bundles  or  into  starliko 
groups,  and  imbedded  in  a  '."ommon  gelai 
uious  coat  Desmidiacee  differ  from 
Diatomaces  in  their  green  color  and  ab- 
sence of  sUex. 

DeSmodiUm  (des-mO'di-um) ,    a    genus 
*  "^  of    plants.      See    Afovni'j 

Plant. 

Dm  Moinefl  ^^^  muin),  a  manufm 
J/CB  AOlues  taring  and  trading  city. 
capital  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  of  Polk 
County,  on  the  Des  .Moines  River,  about 
340  miles  west  of  Chicago.  Among  its 
chief  buildings  are  the  new  State  huusr, 
the  State  arsenal,  colleges,  opera  houHCM, 
a  regimental  post  of  the  U.  8.  A.,  etc.  It 
is  the  seat  of  Drake  I'niverHity.  the  loiid- 
ing  educational  institution  of  the  Chun  li 
of  Christ  Highland  Park  College  (Tps- 
byterian),  and  the  nanish  I..utheran  Tli<-- 
ological  School.  There  are  '-oal-mines  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  manufactures  iiri> 
rapidly  increasing.  The  industries  in- 
clude important  pork-packing  establish- 
ments  and  hridge-luiildiug  works.  It  \vii» 
made  the  State  capital  in  185.'),  aud  \v:is 
one  of  the  tirst  cities  to  adopt  commission 
form  of  government.    Fop.  105,U00. 

Des  Moines,  *ll'' '"•'»;'')  »■'*"'"  ^li" 

.vvB  ^mm.vM.^'t.ttf  gjate  of  Iowa,  risfs  in 
the  8.  w.  of  Minnesota  and  flow»  in 
a  southeasterly  direction  until  it  fnll'' 
into  the  Mississippi  about  4  tuil<*s 
below  Keokuk,  after  a  course  of  'M) 
miles. 

DeSmolOfiTT  (de^mol'Ml :  Greek.  de$- 
*^w*  mot,  a  llgament>.  that 
branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  th<> 
ligaments  and  sinews. 
nexniAiilini  ^da-mWap).  Benoit 
jMsmoatins  cj^j„LLe,  born  ii.  it'« 


Detna 


Betmold 


or  17(%  WM  eontpicnouB  fluring  the  flnt 
p«riod  of  tiM  French  revolution.  He  wm 
wuong  the  mart  notable  of  the  pwn> 
phleteert  and  omton  who  urc«d  the  mutli- 
tode  forward  in  the  path  of  revolution. 
Harinf  heoome  cloeely  coQuected  with 
Danton  and  the  party  of  opposition  to 
ltobeq>ierre,  and  InTeifhinf  against  the 
reign  of  Mood  and  terror,  he  wan  arrested 
on  the  order  of  the  latter  on  March  80, 
1794,  tried  on  the  2(i  of  April,  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  5th. 

Desna  ^^7?^°*.')'  *  "'"  *»»  Russia, 
which  rises  in  the  goTemment 
of,  and  about  60  miles  east  of  the  town 
of  Smolensk,  flows  through  the  govern- 
ments  of  Orel  and  Tchemigov  Ull  it 
joins  the  Dnieper  near  Kl*v.  It  is  500 
miles  in  length  and  navigable  nearly 
throughout. 

DeSotO  y*  •»'«>),  Hebnanoo.  a 
Spanish  explorer  and  dis- 
coverer of  the  Mississippi,  bom  about 
1406:  died  in  1542.  He  accompanied  ex- 
Deditions  to  the  New  World  under  Davila 
and  Pisarro,  and  played  a  distingnished 
part  in  the  connuest  of  Pern.  In  1689 
he  led  an  expedition  to  Florida,  whence 
after  many  difflculties  be  penetrated  to 
and  beyond  the  Missiasippi.  Here  he  was 
attacked  with  fever  and  died,— The  name 
l)e  Soto  has  been  given  to  a  county  in 
the  N.w.  of  Mississippi,  in  the  locality 
of  his  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

De  Soto,     \„  «*ty    »'    Jefferson    Co., 

of  St.  Ix>nia.  fjead,  aino  and  tiff  ore  are 
produced  in  the  vidnitv,  and  it  has  rail- 
road machine  shops,  a  large  shoe  factory. 
KxportH  grain,  lead  and  tiff.  Pop.  4721. 
Despot  ("I?"'?***:  Oreek,  4eapotf$), 
f  originally  a  master,  a  lord ;  al 

a  later  period  it  became  an  honorary  title 
whl«-h  the  <}reek  emperors  gave  to  their 
Konn  and  son^n-law  when  governors  of 
Itrovlnces.  At  present  detpot  means  an 
ahaoluti  ruler,  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  in  a  narrower  sense  a  tyrannous 
one. 

Dessalines  (5a-s*-ifn),jEAwjAcouE9 

Emperor  of  Hayti,  bom 
'.1.n.A''''f*  "**«"*  1700.  was  a  slave  in 
1<5U.  when  the  insurrection  of  the  blacks 
•Kfurred  in  that  is?Bnd.  but  was  set  free 
niong  with  the  other  slaves  in  St 
l»omlngo  in  1T94.  His  talents  for  war, 
ni«  courage,  and  unscrupulous  conduct 
raised  him  to  command  in  the  insurrec 
tions  of  the  colored  people,  and  after  the 
'Importation  of  Toussalat  L'Ouverture, 
and  the  subsequent  evacuation  of  the 
ii^land  by  the  French.  Dessalines  was  ap- 
l»<->lnted  governor-general  for  life  with 
abitnlnte  power;  and  the  year  following 


(1804)  was  dedared  emperor  with  tb« 
title  of  Jacques  I.  Bat  bla  rule  was 
savage  and  oppressive,  and,  October  17, 
1800,  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  aoldiera. 
Tl«MaT|  (des'ou),  a  town  in  Germany, 
«#vB«»u     pjpit^j  ^f  ti^  duchy  of  An- 

halt,  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mulde,  mostly  well  built,  with  fine 
squares  and  many  handsome  buildings. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  woolens, 
woolen  yam,  carpets,  machinery,  tobacco, 
etc.    Pop.  66  134. 

De  Stendhal.  1^^***'*^  ^  "'"**' 
Derterro  «SS,**i;'*iiaiTt'^'S^ 

capital  of  the  province  of  Santa-Gatha- 
rina.  The  harbor  is,  next  to  that  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  the  best  on  the  Braxilian 
coast    Pop.  80,687. 

Destroyer.    !^,^f^C^^^Zi,-:^i 

iginally  designed  to  overtake  and  destroy 
torpedo  boats  (which  see),  bat  in  the 
European  war  employed  for  navy  scout 
duty  and  for  the  destmction  of  subma- 
rinA  and  other  minor  naval  work. 

Destntt  de  Tracy  S^'AlfToi?; 

Ix)ins  Claude,  a  French  philosophical 
writer,  l>orn  in  1754,  of  a  family  of  Scot- 
tish extraction ;  died  in  1836.  As  a  phil- 
osopher he  belonged  to  the  Sensationalist 
school,  and  considered  all  our  knowledge 
to  be  derived  originally  from  sensation. 
Among  his  chief  workit  are  Id^logie 
(1801).  Logiqiie  (1805),  Trait c  4e  la 
Volont^  (1815). 

Detachment  IJ-^-^p'^YeiteS  f^^ 

the  main  army  for  some  special  service. 
TtAtaillA  (dfl-ta'y),  .Ieannb  Baptiste 
XPeiauie  ji;,„uAiin.  a  French  military 
and  historical  painter,  bom  in  Paris,  Oc- 
tober 5,  1848;  died  there,  December  24. 
I(tl2.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Meiwwnier. 

Determinism    <1.Sr**<'?''',"''rJ'  * 

«r«v««uu«uMu  philosophical  the«>ry 
which  holds  that  the  will  Is  not  free,  but 
is  invincibly  determined  either — according 
to  the  older  form  of  the  theory — by  a 
motive  furnished  by  Providence,  or — ac- 
cording to  the  modern  form — by  the  ag- 
gregation of  inherited  qualities  and  ten- 
dencies. 

^vMMu«  ^f  action  whereby  a  plain- 
tiff seeks  to  recover  a  chattel  personal 
unlawfully  detained. 

Detmold    S»tiSUtS?: 

mold,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Werra.  80 
miles  southwest  of  Hanover,  with  a  new 
and  an  old  palace  (or  castle),  good  pobUe 
library,  mnseum.  etc.     In  the  vidnity  a 


Detonating  Powden 


Deuteronomy 


nnin^l  ■tetate  hu  been  erected  to  tb«  frelfht  e«n,  addlnf  muMam,  ^wiMec*' 

1Jh?^;«SS;  the  BomaB  «nerml  Taru.  kindred  alkalis.  Jf^klng  prodncte.  tobacco 
•nd  Ms  letione  in  a  battle  wbkh  waa  and  cigars,  'u™**"*  •?,!' ^'^ISf " ««  th 
foMhtnau  this  place.    Pop.  18,1M.  also  the  largest  sbipbuUdiaf  port  w  th. 

T^lJ^^-O^^A^Jm^id  e  ^nit-  Gi-«at  Lakes.  Detroit  was  settled  by  tho 
Detonating  rOWderi  \^!  ^JruS  French  in  1701.  went  under  the  Britwb 
chemical  compound,  which,  on  fciing  ex-  ?%.  i'^p"«>5?^«»«  American  flag  in 
poMd  to  heat  or  suddenly  struck,  explode  iXSvJT+^^wiL'r^' or  SnuuT  OF  St. 
with  a  loud  report,  owing  to  one  or  more  MVlimJi  MYfSKf  Claib,  a  river  or 
of  the  constituent  parts,  suddenly  assnm-  ^^^l^  ^f  North  America,  which  runs  from 
ing  the  gaseous  state.  The  chloride  and  j^^^  gj  ^lair  to  Jjike  Erie.  It  is  28 
iodide  of  nitrogen  are  very  powerful  det-  ^ij^g  i^^g^  ^J^^  ^f  gufficient  depth  for  the 
onating  subaUnces.  The  compounds  ot  navigation  of  large  vessels.  It  is  about  % 
ammonia  with  silver  and  gold,  fulminate  Q,j]g  ^j^^  opposite  Detroit  and  enlarges 
of  silver  and  of  mercury  detonate  by  ^g  it  descends.  An  immense  lake  trade 
■Ught  friction,  by  means  of  heat,  electric-  pagges  through  it. 

ity,  or  sulphuric  acid.  .        .         DettinffeiL  (det'ing-en),  the  name  of 

1W4-AMa4^nf»  TtiVia  a  species  of  eu-  *'«*««'»**6*'"  geveral  places  in  Germany, 
WmiMun^  XUUC,  diometer,  being  among  which  is  a  vil'.&fe  of  Bavaria,  on 
•  stoat  glass  tube  used  in  chemical  ana-  the  rijjht  bank  of  tb  Main,  famous  for 
lyaia  for  detonating  gaseous  bodies.  It  the  victory  tained  :  y  the  English  and 
is  generally  graduated  into  centesimal  Austrians  under  Oeorge  II  of  England 
parts,  and  perforated  by  two  opposed  over  the  French  in  1743.  ^  .  ^ 
wiica  for  the  purpose  of  passing  an  Dencalion  (d'i-^ft^i-on),  in  Greek 
electric  spark  through  the  gases  which  *'»*»*«»**»"*  mythology,  the  son  of 
are  introduced  into  it,  and  which  are  Prometheus  and  father  of  Hellen,  ancea- 
confined  within  it  over  mercury  and  tor  of  the  Hellenes.  According  to  tradi- 
water.  tion,    he    saved    himself    ard    his    wife, 

l^fin4n«  (de-tn'tus),  in  geology,  small  Pyrrha.  from  a  deluge  which  Zeus  had 
inibniUS  fragments  of  matter  worn  gent  upon  the  earth  by  building  a  ship 
off  or  detached  from  solid  bodies  by  which  rested  upon  Mount  Parnassus. 
attrition,  distinguished  from  debris,  which  To  repair  the  loss  of  mankind  they  were 
ia  made  up  of  larger  fragments.  directed  by  an  oracle  to  throw  stone  be- 

"nA^-iviU  (d«-troit').  the  metropolis  of  hind  them,  which  became  men  and 
JWirOll  Jiichigan,  situated  on  the  De-  women.  ^ 

troit  River  the  greatest  waterway  in  the  DeilS  CX  Hachina  ("""ki-na;  U  a 
%orld,    the    tonnage    passing   through    it         ^,     ,,         ^  j*l™j°"?*     .    lu 

being  over  70,tKX),000  tons  yearly.  The  machine'),  a  phrase  used  to  designate  the 
dty  has  a  frontage  of  11  miles  on  Detroit  resorting  to  supernatural  causes  to  ex- 
Biver-  and  4  miles  on  the  River  Rouge,  a  plain  i^enomena  that  one  is  not  ableto 
navigable  estuary.  Its  railroad  trans-  account  for  by  natural  means.  The 
portation  facilities  are  covered  by  five  phrase  is  taken  from  the  practice  on  tlie 
tinea  of  the  Michigan  Central  system,  four  classical  stage  of  introducing  a  god  from 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  two  of  the  Pfere  above  by  means  of  some  mechanical  oou- 
Marouctte,  besides  being  a  terminal  point  trivance  in  order  to  ellect  a  speedy  d^- 
of  the  Wabash.  Lake  Shore.  Canadian  Pa-   nouement  of  the  plot. 

cific,  Detroit.  Toledo  and  Ironton  and  De-  DeUterOOanOniCal   \r      *  ®  '"•**"'•,.  5 

troit  &  Toledo  Short  Line.    'It  is  a  pros-  ,  „    .       *  ^  "1™.     applied 

peroua    and    beautiful    city,    with    wide  to  those  books  of  Scripture  that  were  ad- 

streets,  31  parks,   the  largi'st  being  706  mitted  into  the  canon  after  the  rest,  some 

•crea  in  extent,  and  a  Boulevard,  12  miles  of  them  being  regarded  by  Protestants  as 

long    encircling    the    central    portion    of  apocryphal.               ,,^^           ,       ,,    .u 

the  city.     Its  principal  public  buildings  DeilteronOICy  (a  ^-t  e  r-on  u-ml  .  the 

•re  the  Federal  Building,  City  Hall,  and  ''^ »«'«'*»'"»'"'/    lagt  of  the  b.«.k8  of 

County   Building.     It  has   also   a   large  the      Pentateuch,      so      called       (Greek. 

public  library  with  eight  branches  and  a  deutero»,  second ;  nomoH,  a  law)  from  its 

museum  of  art  Its  prosperity  is  based  consisting  in  part  of  a  restatement  of  the 
chiefly  on  its  manufactories  which  num- 
ber 2000  employing  150,000  hands  and 
with  a  product  in  1913  valued  at  $410.- 
000,000.  Of  this  nearly  half  is  in  auto- 
Bobilea  and  their  parts  and  accessories 


Other  large  branches  of  manafacture  are  twieh. 


law  as  already  given  in  Exodus.  I^viHcus 
and  Numbers,  and  containing  also,  in 
addition  to  special  commands  and 
admonition  not  previously  given,  an  ac- 
count  of  the  death  of  Moses.    See  Penta' 


Urati 


Beril 


Dents  (doita),  a  town  in  Prnnia,  on 
~J,^  the  right  bank  of  the  rlTer 
Rhine,  opposite  the  city  of  Cologne,  with 
which  it  commonieates  by  a  bridge,  and 
with  which  city  it  waa  Incorporated  in 
1888.  It  is  atroncly  fortified  aa  part  of 
the  defenses  of  Ckilogne — forming  in  fact, 
a  tite-dit-pont.  There  are  some  manu- 
factories of  porcelain  and  glass,  also  an 
iron-foundry,  machine-wurka,  and  a  large 
establishment  for  the  construction  of 
artUlery.  Pop,  16.136. 
Dentzia.  (dat'sl-a),  a  genus  of  irfanta, 
*  of  the  nat.  order  Philadelph- 
aceae,  containing  seven  or  eitcht  apeciea, 
all  of  which  are  interestinfc  from  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  some  of  them 
favorite  garden  and  greenhouse  plants. 
They  are  small  ahrubs  indigenoua  to 
China  and  Japan  and  Northern  India. 
DenZ-Fontl    (^eu-pOp),    the    French 

town    ZtceibrOeken    (whidi    see),    both 
names  meaning  '  two  bridges.* 
D»va.'*<fi.flm.ri  (d&-Ta-nft^-r6),  a  name 

iieyaT^a^an  ^f  ^^^^  Sanskrit  alpha- 

bet. 

Development  Theory.  ?„^o„*^ 
Deventer  {^^K%^\\^^h  *°  °\^  ^o''" 

"  in  Holland,  province  of 
Orerijssel,  8  miles  north  from  Zutphcn,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Schipbeek  and  Ijsael. 
Its  industries  embrace  carpets,  cast-iron 
goods,  printed  cottons,  hosiery,  and  a 
kind  of  cake  called  Deventer  cake.  It 
has  'a  large  export  trade  in  butter.    Pop. 

Da  V»rA  (de-v«r),  Aubbet  Thomas, 
•"*  »«"  kn  Irish  poet,  bom  in 
County  Limerick  in  1814;  died  in  1002. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Anbrey  de  Vere,  a 
poet  and  dramatist  (1788-1846).  Edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  en- 
gaged in  literary  work,  publishing  Iriah 
Odea  and  other  volumes  of  poems,  also 
Pictureaque  Skeickea  of  Ureece  and 
Turkey,  Recottectiona  by  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
etc. 

Deveron  (dev'e-ron),  a  river  of  Soot* 
wvvivu  j^j^jj  belonging  to  Aberdeen- 
shire and  Banffshire,  6U  miles  long. 

Deviation  of  the  GompaBS,   l^^, 

ance  of  a  ship's  compass  from  the  true 
magnetic  meridian,  caused  by  the  near 
presence  of  iron.  In  modem  ships,  in 
which  iron  is  largely  used  in  construc- 
tion, and  especially  in  battleships,  devia- 
tion of  the  compass  is  a  serious  source 
of  trouble,  one  ditficuH  to  overcome,  and 
calling  for  various  and  complex  arrange- 
menta  of  thiii  directive  implement  The 
K.vro-compass  is  now  much  employed  for 
tbis  purpose,   the  r~'-ciple  of  magnetic 


attraction  beinc  replaced  hv  Ik*  aCeet  of 
rapid  rotation.  In  this  tM  eompaas  la 
indoaed  in  a  vacuum  an^  totaong  at 
great  speed  produces  inertia,  th*  tavolT*  1  ;  i  I 

Ing  body  vigorously  retaining  tibu  dir«e> 
tion  of  its  axis  of  movement  while  at  tlit 
same  time  it  tends  to  aasuB*  tliat  of  the 
earth's  axis,  so  that  its  line  of  whiri 
(lecomes  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  earth, 
pointing  in  the  same  direetion  as  the 
magnet  The  ^ro-compass  is  now  oaad 
on  all  commercial  ships,  battleships  and 
submarines.  It  points  to  the  true  pola 
and  with  a  force  much  stroagnr  tiian  ttat 
of  the  magnet 

TUtvin*  (de-vIs'),  a  name  common  to 
o/cvivc  gj,  figures,  ciohers,  characters, 
rebuses,  mottoes,  etc.,  which  are  adopted 
by  a  person  or  a  family  by  way  of  badge 
or  distinctive  emblem,  often  a  repre- 
sentation of  some  natural  body,  with  a 
motto  or  sentence  applied  in  a  figurative 
sense. 

nAYil  (dev'il:  Greek,  diaboloa,  a  slan- 
derer  or  accuser),  in  theology, 
an  evil  spirit  or  being ;  especially  the 
evil  one,  represented  in  Scripture  as  the 
traducer,  father  of  lies,  etc.  Most  of  the 
old  religions  of  the  East  acknowledge  a 
host  of  devils.  The  doctrine  of  Zoroaster, 
who  adopted  an  evil  principle  called 
Ahriman,  opposed  to  the  good  principle 
and  served  by  several  orders  of  inferior 
spirits,  spread  the  belief  in  such  spirits 
among  the  people.  The  Greek  mytholocf 
did  not  distinguish  with  the  same  preci- 
sion between  good  and  bad  spirits.  With 
the  Mohammedans  Ebtia,  or  tne  devil*  waa 
an  archangel  whom  God  employed  to  de* 
stroy  a  pre-Adamite  race  of  ikutt,  or 
genii,  and  who  was  so  filled  with  pride  at 
his  victory  that  he  refused  to  obey  God. 
The  SaUn  of  the  New  Testament  is  also 
a  rebel  against  God.  He  uses  his  in- 
tellect to  entangle  men  in  sin  and  to 
obtain  power  over  them.  But  he  is  not 
an  independent  self-existent  principle,  like 
the   evil    principle   of   Zoroaster,    but   a  H< 

creature  subject  to  omnipotent  control. 
The  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  this  subject 
soon  became  blended  vith  numerous  fic- 
tions of  human  imagination,  with  the  vari- 
ous superstitions  of  different  countries, 
and  the  mythology  of  the  pagans.  The 
excited  imaginations  of  hermits  in  their 
lonely  retreats,  sunk  as  they  were  in 
ignorance  and  unable  to  account  for 
natural  appearances,  frequently  led  them 
to  suppose  Satan  visibly  nresent ;  and 
innumerable  stories  were  told  of  his  ap- 
pearance, and  his  attributes — the  horns, 
the  tall,  cloven  foot,  etc.— distinctly  de- 
scribed. In  consequence  of  the  cures 
which  Christ  and  bis  apostles  performed 
on   the   possessed,   the  early  church   be* 


■5 


Bifil 


!D«f)»]i 


taibMk  Bemaliw  of  it  an  fanad  from  tbe 
Dtanbe,  in  BaTulat  to  Bona  oa  tta« 
Rhine. 


lieT«d  in  a  power  connected  with  the  c^ 
•ecration   oil   prieeta,  to   drive   out  trfl 

apirita.     (See  E»or«i»m.)     The  b^ef  in  »»*"<»•,  .  .       4.     «„^ki«  n*M  »,. 

l?il«irt;irttche..etc..waalnthei;T«.  DevU-WOnhip,  Sj  "SSS^^a^evU 
teentb  century  m  common  that  they  be-      .  .  *^'.  tne,.  »«''•»  jt^   5:_ 

the    objects    of    Judicial    Noceea. 


came    »-«    ^„j-^^    w.    < r^—Trz 

With  the  profreas  of  the  natural  edencea, 
however,  in  the  eighteenth  eentnry  many 
wonderful  phenomena  became  explained, 
anu  leu  was  heard  of  witchcraft. , 
TWiril  the  machine  through  which  oot- 
*"•**>  ton  or  wool  ia  firat  paaaed  to 
prepare  it  for  the  carding-machinea ;  a 
taanng-machine. 
DeYlly    Tashanian.    See  Doeyare. 

TUvil.fiali     tJie  popular  name  of  va- 
JieVU-IUn,   rioua  fiahee,  one  of  them 


being  tbe  anjiler  (which  aee).  Among 
othera  the  name  is  given  to  several  large 
apedea  of  ray  occasionally  captured  on 
tha  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasta  of  Amer- 
ica, and  much  dreaded  by  divers,  whom 
they  are  aaid  to  devour  after  enveloping 
them  in  their  vast  winga.  During  nles 
of  wind  or  from  atronc  currenta  theae 
immense  fiah  are  driven  into  ahoal  water, 
and  being  unable  to  extricate  themaelvea, 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  vigilance  of  tbe 
iiaherman,  who  obtain  conaiderable  quan- 
titiea  of  oil  from  their  livera. 

DevU'8  Advocate,  g^joif" *"*"• 

Tk^—ti).  Hif  the  common  name  of 
UtYU  S  JJll,  a  speciea  ofacabloua 
(8cahi6$a  tuccita),  oat  order  Dipaacee. 
It  haa  heads  of  blue  flowers  nearly 
globular,  and  a  fleshy  root,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  cut  or  bitten  off  abruptly.  The 
sweet  scabious  is  a  well-known  fragrant 
garden  flower.  .   ^ 

DcvU'8  Bridge  Z^^^t'VrTtfl'  iS 

Hwitzerlaod,  over  the  Reuss,  built  of  Bton« 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  75  feet  in 
length,  on  the  road  over  St.  Gothard, 
from  Germany  to  Italy. 
llAvil'a  Thiat  &  name  sometimes  ap- 
iieVUS  UlUllypU^     to     „jd     woolen 

goods  when  torn  up  into  their  original 
bers,  to  be  woven  again  into  new  fab- 
rics, called   shoddy. 

Devil's  Punchbowl,  ;;,  •,--;»,,»?,• 

near  the  liakes  of  KlUarney,  between 
2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  crater  of  an  ancient 
volcano.  .      ,  ^.     .  n 

7\mimVm  Wall  in  the  south  of  Qer* 
iievUB  waxiy  many,  a  structure 
which  was  originally  a  Roman  rampart, 
intended  to  protect  the  Roman  settlements 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  agaiuHt 
tbe  Uiroads  of  the  Teutonic  and   other 


spirit,  a  malignant  deity,  or  tiie  per- 
Bonifled  evil  principle  In  nature,  by  many 
of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Asia,  Afrl.  h 
and  America,  under  the  anumption  that 
the  good  deity  does  not  trouble  himself 
about  tbe  world:  or  that  the  powers  of 
evil  are  aa  mighty  aa  the  powera  of  good, 
and  have  in  conaeqnence  to  be  hnbed 
and  reconciled.  There  ia  a^aect  called 
devil-worahipera  inhabiting  Turkish  and 
Ruaaian  Armenia  and  the  valley  of  the 
Tigria,  who  pay  reapect  to  the  devil,  to 
ChriaL  and  to  AlUh  or  the  supreme  being, 
and  alao  worahip  the  aun. 
DeviM  (de-vtf),  in  law,  wually  the 
XievUC  dispoaitlon  of  real  eaUte  by 
will,  but  alao  aometimes  apolled  to  any 
gift  by  will,  whether  of  real  or  peraonal 

T^AviMM  (de-vl'aes),  a  town  in  Eng- 
JleVlZeS  \^j^  county  of  Wilts,  finely 
situated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  82 
miles  wetit  by  south  of  London.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  divtstr 
terra,  ('divided  lands'),  because  the  an- 
cient castle  of  Devises  was  built  at  too 
meeting-place  of  three  different  manors. 
Agricultural  engines  and  Implementa  are 
made,  and  malting  ia  carried  on.  Pop. 
(1911)  6741.  ^^    , 

lUvnn     DivoHSHiBi:   (dev'un-8h*r),  a 
iftYQUt  niaritime  ccunty  in  the  s.  w. 
of  England,  ita  northern  coaat  being  on 
the  Briatol  Channel  and  iU  aoutbern  on 
the  Bngliab  Channel;  area,  2586  aquare 
mllea,  the  county  being  the  third  lar{(eBt 
of  England.    From  Exeter  to  the  conhnea 
of  Cornwall  eztenda  the  wide  and  barren 
tract  called  Dartmoor;  but  the  vale  of 
Exeter,  compriainc  from  120,000  to  130,- 
000  acres,  and   the  south   extremity  of 
the  coun^  called  South  Ham;  limited  bj 
a  line  drawn  from  Torbay  to  Plymonth 
Sound,  are  ampng  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  EnglaM.  Tin,  lead,  iron,  copper, 
manganese,  granite  and  the  clay  used  by 
potters  and  pipemakers  are  the  chief  min- 
eral products.     The  geological  formation 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  so  largely 
developed   that   the    term   Devonian  has 
to    some    extent    become    its    synonym. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  somewhat  backward 
state,  owing,  probably,  to  the  general  pref 
crence    given    to    dairy    husbandry,    for 
which  the  extent  and  richness  of  its  gra*« 
lands    make    the    county    most    snitablf. 
Wheat,  barley.  Iteaos.  peas  end   potiit.«?>t 
are    the  principal    crops.      About    tlire« 
fourths  of  the  county  are  under  crops  oe 


Defmiian  Sjntem 


DeWitt 


In  puture.  There  is  a  Urfe  trade  ia 
Iwtter,  cheese,  and  live  stock  and  tb* 
'dotted'  cream  and  cider  uf  Oevonslilre 
are  well  Imown  as  wedidties  of  the 
conntj.    Pop.  (1011)  701.981. 

Devonian  System  ^J^^y-l^^'J^ 

•  geolonr,  a  name 

ori|rinaIl7  given  to  rocks  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  intermediate  between  the 
Silurian  and  Carboniferous  strata,  and 
consistinff  of  sandstoneH  of  different  colors, 
calcareous  slates  aud  limestones,  etc. 
They  are  divided  into  lower,  middle  and 
upper  croups,  all  containlnr  fossils,  but 
the  middle  moat  abounding  In  them,  in- 
cluding corals,  crinoids,  crustaceanfi,  mol- 
lusca  (especially  brachiopods),  and  ceph- 
alopoda. DeviHiian  rocks  occupy  a 
large  area  in  Central  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States,  Eaatern  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia.  The  tAte  has  been 
often  used  as  equivalent  to  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone. 

Devonsliire.  X/*""""  chbistiaw 

«.r\C—  William  Cavendish, 
9th  Duke  op  (1868-  ),  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Canada  from  1916.  He  was  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  from  1891  to  1908; 
financial  secy,  to  the  Treasury,  1903-On. 

Deyonshire.      See  Devon. 

Dew  ^^^)  ^^  '^  deposition  of  water  from 
the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  minute 
globules.  The  earth  absorbs  heat  during 
the  day;  at  sunset  its  supply  is  cut  o£ 
but  the  radiation  continues.  Grass  and 
foliage,  being  radiators,  lose  their  heat, 
and  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  con- 
ileosed  by  contact  therewith.  See  Dew- 
point. 

T)*woa  (du-wis'),  a  state  of  Central 
i/CWM  Yailti.  Pop.  142,162.  Its  capi- 
tal, of  the  same  name,  has  a  pop.  of 
13.000. 

T)#W*f  Chbibtian  Rttdolf,  bom  in 
J/c  wci,,    ig54  ^gg  jjj^  ^^,pj  eammand- 

ant  of  the  Orange  Free  State  armv  dur- 
iDg  the  Boer  War  (1899-1002).  In  this 
long-drawn-out  contest  he  distingiilshed 
hiranelf  by  great  ability  and  daring. 
rht)ugh  many  efforts  were  made  to  cap- 
ture  him.    be   always   sticeeeded    in    out- 


?i^^  j^I  vessel  runnlBf  tfronnd  in 
MardL  18^  and  beibg  esMMMTto  a  hot 
Confederate,  Are,  Dewey  lltd  her  and 
escaped  with  the  crew.  He  took  part  in 
the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  and 
continued  in  active  aeririce  after  the  war. 
being  made  captain  in  1884.  In  188S  be 
was  qent  to  cojitaand  the  flanhip 
Peneoeola,  European  squadron,  and  In 
1888  was  appoinrsd  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Equipment  and  Recmlting,  with  the  rank 
of  commodore.  Commissioned  commodore 
in  1896,  he  was  placed  in  1896  in  com- 
mand of  the  Asiatic  agnadron.  and  on 
May  1,  after  the  declarati<m  of  war 
against  Spain,  fonght  the  Battle  of  Man- 
ila, silencing  the  forts  and  destroying  the 
Spanish  fleet,  without  the  loss  to  himself 
of  a  man  or  ship.  On  May  11,  Congress 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  of 
thanks,  granted  him  a  sword  of  honor 
and  placed  him  on  the  active  list  as  rear- 
admiral.  On  August  13,  he,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  General  Merritt,  attacked  Man- 
ila, reduced  it  and  took  possession.  In 
February,  1890,  he  was  glTen.  the  rank 
of  admiral,  previously  borne  only  by  Far- 
ragut  and  Porter.  He  died  Jan.  16,  1917. 
Dewev  J<)H-'^<  an  American  psycbol- 
*  oglst  and  educator,  bom  in 
Burlington,  Vermont,  October  20,  18!S9. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  has 
held  the  position  of  professor  of  philos- 
ophy in  the  I'niversities  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Columbia  and  Chicago.  His 
published  works  Include  Ptychologu 
(1886K  Btudy  of  Ethicx  (1894),  8chool 
and  Societjf  (1899),  FItudiet  in  Logical 
Theory  (1903).  He  is  generally  consid- 
ered as  the  pioneer  of  the  pragmatic 
movement  in  America. 
Tl^nrh^rrv  (dnlx&r-i;  mb««  ctrsiHs), 
o/cwucrrjr    „„  ^j^^  j^uit  belonging 

to  the  order  Rosaceee,  and  to  the  same 
gcnns  as  the  bramble.  Tlie  American 
dewberry  (rubiM  Canadensig)  derives 
this  name  from  the  dew-like  bluish  bloom 
which  covers  the  fruit.  It  aboimds  in 
dry,  stony  fields  from  Canada  to  Virginia, 
as  a  ninninfc  plant,  which  bears  a  larger 
and  sweeter  berry  than  the  common 
blackberry. 
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utchener,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war 
was  still  at  large.  His  book.  Thrre  Yeare 
oj  War,  was  published  In  1902. 
DftWftV  (itBOiiaE,  naval  officer,  born  in 
-'wwvj,  Vermont,  in  1837,  appointed 
to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1854.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  he  was  com- 
missioned as  lieutenant  and  assigned  to 
tjM  MitHeaippi,  which,  under  Farragut. 
took    part    In    forcing    the    MiaaiHippl 


statesman  and  for  his  tragic  end,  was 
the  son  of  Jacob  de  Witt,  burgomaster  of 
Dort  and  was  born  in  16^  or  1632. 
He  became  the  leader  of  the  political 
party  opposed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  In  lu52  was  made  grand-pendonary. 
In  1065  the  war  with  England  was  re- 
newed and  conducted  by  De  Witt  with 
great  abOlty  till  its  termination  in  1666. 
In  1672  Louis  XIV  invaded  the  Spanish 


I 


Ikw-point 
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N«th«rlaiids  and  involTed.  Holland  in 
war.  De  Witfa  popularity,  already  on 
tha  dceline,  snifered  still  further  in  the 
troabka  thoa  occaaioned,  and  he  felt  it 
ntciaaary  to  reaign  his  ofBce  of  grand- 
pmatonary.  At  this  time  his  brother 
Oomaliaa,  who  bad  been  tried  and  put  to 
tortnra  for  conspiring  against  the  life  of 
tba  young  Prince  of  Orange,  lay  in  prison. 
Jan  de  Witt  went  to  visit  him.  when  a 
tmalt  suddenly  arose  among  the  people, 
and  both  brothers  we<«  murdered.  Aw- 
nat  20,  1072.  De  Witt  was  a  man  of 
high  character,  simple  and  modest  in  all 
bia  relations. 

n«rar.iM>{nt  ti>e  temperature  at  which 
J#CW-poia«,  condensation  of  the  vapor 
in  the  air  Ukes  place.  When  the 
temperature  of  the  air  has  been  reduced 
by  radiation  to  the  dew-point,  dew  is 
deposited  and  an  amount  oi  heat  set  free 
which  raiaes  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
Thoa  the  dew-point  will  indicate  what 
the  minimnm  temperature  of  the  night  is 
likely  to  be,  a  knowledge  uf  which  is 
naeful  to  the  horticulturist 
Duvilmrv  (dOiTiir-l),  a  town  of 
iiewiDUry  JJngland,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Torkahire,  and  30  miles  south- 
west of  the  town  of  York,  chiefly  engaeed 
In  the  manufacture  of  heavy  woolen 
clotha.  Including  blankets,  carpets,  run, 
flannels,  baiaes,  etc.  Pop.  (1911)  53.- 
868. 

DuTtiir  (deka't«r),  a 
■"*****  term  meaning 
on  the  right-band  side, 
chiefly  used  in  heraldry. 
Th«i  dexter  chief  point  is 
A  >oint  in  the  right-hand 
Ui.  ner    corner    of    the 


YT 


A.  Dexter  chief 
point. 


»Ue  d,  being  in  the  dexter 
««trc>mity  of  the  chief. 
TWkwfinTiA  (deks'trin;  CillioOs),  the 
.WAbAAuv  soluble  or  gummy  matter 
into  which  staruh  can  be  converted  by 
the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  malt  extract, 
or  by  heat.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  turns  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  the  right  hand,  whence 
its  name.  Its  composition  is  the  same  as 
that  of  starch.  By  the  action  of  hot 
dilated  acids  dextrine  is  finally  con- 
verted into  grape-sugar.  It  is  wlute, 
insipid,  and  without  smell.  It  is  a 
good  substitute   for   gum-arabic   in   uied- 

icin*'  ....      V   t    , 

Dextro-Compounds  ^J^'^^^Seaul 

the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polariz«'d  light  to 
rotate  to  the  right.  Dextrine  itself,  dex- 
troglucose,  tartaric  acid,  malic  acid,  cin- 
chonine,  and  many  other  bodies  have  this 
property ;  while  others,  which  have  the 
appoaite  affect,  of  cauaing  te   plane  to 


rotate  to  tba  left,  are  called  Imvo-com' 

pounit. 

nuTtTAM   (deks'trOa),     a     name     far 

iiexirose    gr»pe.,ugar    (which    aee). 

Tlm-v    («!*)•  •  tttle  formerly  assumed  br 

■*"y     the    rulers    (under    the    Tunkiah 

Sultan)    of  Algiera,  TripoU  and  Tunis. 

Dezful   (dea'fOl).    See  Disful. 

T)1io1a1r  (dh&-lak'),  an  archipelago  of 
XinUttK    ^^^^    ^^    g^,^    off   the    coast 

of  Abyssinia.  It  consists  of  nearly  100 
rocks  and  islets,  mostly  aninhabited, 
clustering  round  the  island  of  Dbalak  el- 
Kebir,  which  is  about  35  milea  long  by 
SO  broad.  This  island  possesses  a  pearl- 
lishery. 

Till  Of  (dhar),  a  small  native  atate  in 
■*""**  Central  India,  with  an  area  of 
about  1T4U  square  miles.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  yields  wheat,  rice,  opium,  etc. 
Pop.  (1901)  142.116.  The  capital  is  of 
the  same  name,  is  surrounded  by  a  muii 
wall,  and  has  some  striking  buildings. 
Pop.  (1901)  17.7»2.  , 
'nharftTKniAti  (dlr-an'ga-on),  a  town 
iinaran^aon  „,    Hindustan,    in 

Khandesh  district,  Bombay.  Pop.  14,00(). 
TlliarATiiiniTn  (dttr-a-pu'ram),  a  town 
iinarapuram  ^f  Hindustan.  Coin. 

batore  district,  Madras.     Pop.  8000. 
Tlliamilcot  (darm'kot),  a  town  of  In- 
UnannKOl   jj^    ^^  rirozpur  district, 

Punjab.    Pop.  8000. 

'nfiflrmoiLlfL  (dttrm'sa-la),  a  hill  sta- 
XMiarmBaxa  ^jgn  ^^^^^  military  can- 
tonments, in  Kangra  district,  Punjab, 
India.     Pop.  6971. 

TITtarurftr  (diir-wftr'),  the  chief  town 
xriiHirwni  ^f  Dharwar  district.  In  th-f 
Bombay  Presidency,   Hindustan,  a  stras- 

?iing  place  with  some  trade.  Then'  is  a 
ort  well  planned  and  strongly  situntfl. 
but  now  falling  into  ruin«ii,  and  militiiry 
cantonments  at  2  miles'  distance.  Pop 
31,279.  The  Dharwar.  district  has  mi 
area  of  4535  square  miles;  pop.  (1901) 
1,113,208. 

TI1in1»  (dol),  the  Cingalese  namo  f'r 
ilUOie  ^be  wild  dog  of  India  («';/'m 
dukhuennifi).  It  is  distinguished  fr"ii 
the  genus  Cania,  or  dog  proper,  by  it« 
having  one  molar  fewer  in  either  sidf  of 
the  lower  jaw.  It  is  of  a  fox-r.d  «r 
rufous-fawn  color,  in  size  between  a  -volf 
nnd  a  jackal,  and  hunts  always  in  pa<'k^. 
DliAlAra  (dhOlft'ra>,  a  seap<irt  of 
l/aOiCrH  Hindustan,  Bombay  I'l  s- 
idency,  one  of  the  chief  cotton-mart.s  in 
the  Qulf  of  Cambay.  Pop.  about  10,- 
000. 

TlliAlIra  (dfti'ka).  a  town  of  llitilii- 
Xfuui&o.   gjg„^       Bombay      Presid-my. 

probably  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Gujarat.     Pop.  about  16.000. 


mw^piir 
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ilWtt)  270,978. 
thnliA    (d01«-l),  a  town  of  Hind> 
•*****•     Stan,  KbimdMh  diatrict,  Bom- 
b«/  PrwridencT.    Pop.  about  25,000. 
DnnrrA     Doubah  (du'ra).  Eaat  Indi- 

gkum  vigire,  largely  frown  in  India  and 
after  wheat  the  chief  cereal  crop  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  being  largely  used 
in  those  countries  by  the  laboring  classes 
for  food.  Varieties  are  grown  in  many 
parts  of  Africa,  one  of  Uiem  known  as 
Kaffir  com.  It  does  not  make  good  bread, 
but  is  excellent  for  puddings  and  is  pre- 
pared for  food  in  various  ways.  The 
plant  is  closely  allied  to  the  sugar  cane 
and  is  cultivated  in  the  United  States  aa 
a  source  of  sugar. 

DiflibaM     (dra-bfts),  a  diorite  or  green- 
^^^     stone,  a  fine-grained,  crystal- 
line-granular rock. 

IMabAteR  (dla-bfi'tei),  a  disease  of 
maoeieB  ^^j^.^  the  most  remaritable 
symptoms  are:  a  great  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  urine,  a  voracious  appetite, 
a  stoppage  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration, 
thirst,  emaciation,  and  great  muscular 
debility.  In  true  diabetes  {diabetea 
meUltut)  the  composition  of  the  urine  is 
also  greatly  affected,  an  abundance  of 
saccharine  matter  (diabetic  sugar)  being 
found  in  it.  This  disease  usually  attacks 
persons  of  a  debilitated  constitution  and 
often  without  any  obvious  cause.  Tea, 
coffee,  dry  wines,  spirits  and  bitter  ale 
may  be  drunk.  Milk  should  be  taken  only 
sMuringly.  The  disease  is  essentially  a 
chronic  one,  though  it  may  quickly  end 
in  death.  Research  and  experiment  in 
the  Rodcefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Re- 
search have  resulted  in  the  diHCovery  that 
iliabetes  is  due  to  a  defect  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  pancreas,  causing  the  develop- 
ment of  excess  dextrose,  a  form  of  sugar, 
in  the  blood.  A  cure  has  also  been  an- 
uuunced.  Tlie  basis  of  the  remedy  is  bi- 
carbonate of  sodium  with  a  small  amount 
of  salt.  In  extreme  cases  this  may  be 
given  hypodermically.  The  treatment  is 
simple  and  consists  almost  entirely  in 
starving  out  the  disease.  Carbohydrates 
ur  foods  containing  starch  are  eliminated 
from  the  patient's  diet  and  a  normal  sup- 
ply ot  fats  and  proteins  alone  is  allowed. 
Diseases  of  the  lungs  are  apt  to  attack  a 
diabetic  person  and  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against 

Diabetic  Sumir  («» i- »»> M' ' .''V  *2 

,,  .   ^  .      *    .    sweet    priuciplo    at 

diabetic  unne.  It  is  identical  with 
starch-sugar,  grape-sugar,  etc.  It  is  not 
a  constituent  of  normal  urine,  but  in 
diabetes  it  may  be  present  to  the  amomtt 
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of  8  or  10  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases 
more. 

SiableretS  (dya-We-ra),  Lm,  a  moun- 
.**"*"*'*•  tain  group  of  the  Bernese 
Alpi,  Switserland,  between  Canton  Vaud 
and  Canton  Valais.  Ths  bigbeat  peak 
has  •  height  of  10,620  feet 

Siaoanitio.  i?.'-;l|,«-i;'i^,.  «" 
I»«<*yl<»i  ffiiSri;  XJ^^"^ 

gether  oxide  of  lead  or  litharge,  olive-oU 
and  water,  until  the  combination  ia  com- 
plete, and  replacing  the  water  as  it 
evaporates.  It  is  nsed  tor  caring  ulcers 
and  in  the  basis  of  many  plasters. 

Diacoiuitics  <;;,S;J'o*/iiiA!.'e*'o1 

sounds  as  they  are  refracted  by  passing 
through  different  mediums. 

Diadelphia  'ii^X'^'lii,^  "TiS 

seventeenth  class  of  plants,  distinguished 
by  having  their  stamens  united  in  two 
bundles  by  their  illaments. 
Si&dem  (dl'a-dem),  an  ancient  oma' 
"  ment  of  royalty.  It  was 
originally  a  head-band  of  fiUet  made  of 
silk,  linen,  or  wool,  worn  round  the 
temples  and  forehead,  the  ends  being  tied 
behind  and  let  fall  on  the  neck,  as  seen 
in  old  representations  of  the  diadem  of 
the  Indian  Bacchus.  Subsequently  it  was 
nsually  set  with  pearls  and  other  pre- 
cious stones.  The  term  is  also  used  as 
equivalent  to  crown  or  coronet 
DiseresiS  (dl-^'re-sls),  a  separation 
^««,««H»  ^f  ^jjjg  syllable  into  two; 
•ISO  the  mark  (••)  which  shows  that 
a  second  vowel  la  to  be  pronounced,  aa 
in  ofrML 

DiaelYBhie  <dl-a-glif'ik),  a  term  ap- 
*,*»g»jryji«  jj^  to  sculpture,  en- 
graving, etc.,  in  which  the  objects  are 
sunk  into  the  general  surface. 
DiftSniOais  (dl-ag-nd'sis),  in  medicine. 
^^T  .  **>«  discrimination  of  dis- 
eases by  their  distinctive  marks  or 
symptoms;  the  discoveor  of  the  true  na- 
ture and  seat  of  a  disease. 
IHaflronal  (dl-ag'o-nan.  in  geometry. 
»S«/u«M  ^  Btraijtht  line  drawn  be- 
tween the  opposite  angles  of  a  quadri- 
lateral figure. 

Diagonal  Scale,  ■ ,  mfasurtng  scale 

"  ,  »    whuh    consists    of 

*  -SS* «  parallel  lines  drawn  on  a  ruler, 
with  lines  crossing  them  at  right  angles 
and  at  equal  distances.  One  of  these 
«H|ual  divisions,  namely,  that  at  the 
extremity  of  the  ruler,  is  subdivided  Into 

drawn  through  the  points  of  division 
obliquely  across  the  parallels.     With  th« 


BUgorai 


IHiaydi 


Diacookl  Soala. 


btlp    of    the    compwuw*    nuch    a    mnit  oMdlaa    of    intercoorN    betwtoi    w«U- 
fadUtetM  the  UTlnc  down  of  linet  of  edticat^ ,  pMjd*.     Althoofh  the  om  of 

after  a  uncatgt  hu  acqatrecl  *  fixed 
liteniT  atandard,  the  study  of  aach 
dialects  is  always  valtuble  to  the  philul- 
ufist  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
history  of  the  language.  Tlie  diifuMon  of 
oducation  and  of  printed  bouks  has  much 
relaxed  the  hold  which  the  provincial  dia< 
lectB  of  rar'-dus  conntriea  once  had  of  the 
people,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
■        '  '  '  '      now 

old 
gic,  or  the  art 
ophen  who  flouri^'ed^i^tonnSsVc"  H°e  of  reasoning,  but  used  »«  Kant's  phlloso- 

sp^nt  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Athens,  phy  to  "«■■  VwV*'"»lL*l'.  "T'l^nvuiw! 
IJke  his  teacher  Democritum  he  attacked  that  l.^ic  which  *'«»»•„  «j  ,f»«vit*b'.^ 
the  prevailing  polytheism,  and  sought  to  tendenrie?  towr.rds  error  and  illusion  in 
substitute  the  active  powers  of  nature  the  very  nature  of  reason, 
for  the  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  On  this  i)iallaire  t^|»^-*J>'  ?  MUcp-magneslan 
account  he  had  to  leave  .\thens.  7t\T^.    mineral    of    a    lamellar    or 

■HI  ■  rj-ui .. .  (df  a-cram).  a  figure  or  foliated  structur'!.  Its  subuwH-ies  are 
•'"■•**™  geometrical  delineaUon  ap-  green  diallage.  hypersthene  and  bronilt.'. 
plied  to  the  illustration  or  solution  of  The  metalloHal  subspecies  is  call.d 
fe<^etrical  problems,  or  any  illustrative  whiUersteln,  or  achillerspar.      It   for...* 


^  ft 


^^^  mentVor  showing  the  hour  of  the  the  theodolite,  magnetic  needle,  etc.,  aiv 
day  from  the  shadow  thrown  while  the  eniployed.  ,  „,  ,  . 
sun  is  shining  by  a  ttile  or  gnomon  upon  BialOflnie  ^"^'^is  'I*  "  ^J^^^'^\T 
a  graduated  surface.  This  instrument  *'"^^h^^  or  disi-ourse  between  iw. 
was  known  in  the  earliest  Umes  by  or  more  persons.  Tl»e  word  is  u*.! 
the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans  and  Hebrews,  more  particularly  f»r  a  formal  converja- 
From  those  eastern  nations  it  came  to  tion  in  theatrical  rMTformnnces.  and  f..r 
the  Greeks.  It  was  Introduced  into  Rome  a  written  conversation  or  composition  in 
during  the  first  Punic  war.  Dials  are  of  which  two  or  more  persons  carry  on  a 
various  construction,  horizontal,  inclined,  discourse.  This  form  was  much  in  favr 
or  upright,  the  principle  in  every  case  among  the  ancient  philcMopbers  an  a 
being  to  show  the  sun's  distance  from  the  medium  for  exprewing  their  thoughts  on 
meridian  by  means  of  the  shadow  cast  by  subjects.  The  Ihaloffnen  ot  Plato  are  tl..- 
the  stUe  or  gnomon.  The  stile  is  made  hnest  example.  Manv  of  the  great  Fren-  li 
parallel  with  the  earth's  axis,  and  may  and  Italian  writers  have  used  this  foni.. 
be  considered  as  coincid'ng  with  the  axis  l^ndor's  rmagtnary  Conver»aUonA  is  th- 
of  the  diurnal  rotation.  <~ 
as  ttie  sun  moves  westwards 

of  the  atile  moves  round  in  the  opposito  -  i  »  __  #         .1 

direction,  falling  on  the  meridian  Unea  "tltucnt  elements  of  a  mixture  from  h  ■ 
ao  marked  as  to  represent  the  hours  of  eoHotd,  the  former  being  bodies  which  lif- 
the  day.  Tlie  dial  of  course  gives  solar  fuse  readily,  such  as  sugar,  salt.  Uuhm- 
time,  which,  except  on  four  days  of  the  mate  of  pptnssiuin,  etc. ;  the  latter  1..hIi«< 
year,  is  sllghtlv  different  from  that  of  a  which  diffuse  with  dlfli<-ulty  or  not  at  al . 
well-regulated  clock.  Dials  are  now  bodies  resembling  glue  or  gelatin,  wmli 
rather  articles  of  curiosity  or  ornament  as  gum,  starch,  caramel,  albumen,  ili.' 
than  of  use-  ordinary  constituents  of  food,  etc.,  iti*. 

TKaUnf  (dl'a-lekt).  the  language  of  a  The  dialysis  is  affected  by  pourin?  a 
,uiiucbb  pj^j,j  ^f  J,  country,  or  a  dis-  mixed  solution  of  crystalloid  and  colloiil 
tant  colony,  deviating  either  In  its  gram-  on  a  sheet  of  parchment  paper  streit  M 
mar,  vocabulary,  or  pronunciation,  from  over  a  wood  or  gutta-percha  hoop,  imviuc 
the  language  of  that  part  of  the  com-  its  edges  well  drawn  up,  and  contin.^ 
mon  countrv  whose  idiom  has  been  by  an  outer  rim.  The  parchmnnt  is 
a^pted  ns  the  literary  language,  and  the  allowed   to   float  on  a  basin  of   whWt. 


Consenuently  best  production  of  this  kind  in  Rnglisli. 

irds  the  shadow  BialvUS  (dl-al'i-sis),    tlie     scpnrati..ii 

in  the  opposito  *'*«"J"*"   of  the  orytalloid  i.,m 


Bitmoal 


b  a  ihort  ttaM  sU  tte  cryvteUoid  bodim 

MM  MMMTlito  tk«  pore  water,  wl^ 
Mm  ooiaid  matter  will  remain  aUuMt 
ntlrel/  m  tb«  dlalner. 

Bkunaraetio  \^  '"'■°  *  f;".'  *''  *  ^  •  j* 

""  »—w»«w  |prm  apjjiied  |o  gab. 
■tencM  which,  when  under  tht  iifluanct 
of  magnetfatni  and  freely  easpende*!,  take 
a  position  at  right  anglefl  to  tb"  magnetic 
meridian,  that  is,  point  east  and  west 
From  the  experiments  .>f  Faraday  it  ap- 
pears  that  all  matter  is  subject  to  the 
magnetic  force  as  unirersally  as  it  is  to 
the  gravitatlnf  force,  arranging  itself  into 
two  freat  dlvisionB,  the  poromagnetio 
and  diamagnetic.  Among  the  former  are 
iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  platinum,  palladium, 
titanium,  and  a  few  other  substances: 
and  among  the  latter  are  bismuth, 
antimony,  cadmium,  copper,  gold,  lead, 
mercury,  silver,  tin,  linc  and  most  solid, 
liquid  and  gaseous  substance*.  When  a 
paramagnetic  substance  Is  suspended 
freely  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
horseshoe  magnet  it  points  in  a  line  from 
one  pole  to  the  other,  which  Faraday 
terms  the  ojrial  line.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  diagmagnetiu  substance  is  sus- 
pended in  the  same  manner  it  is  repelled 
alike  by  both  poles,  and  assumes  an 
equatorial  direction,  or  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  axial  line.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  diamagnetic 
phenomena  are  a  result  of  the  snperior 
magnetic  force  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmoephere. 

mond  district  in  the  province  of  Bllnas 
Qeraes,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  are  al- 
most all  engaged  in  the  gold  and  diamond 
trade.    Pop.  17,080. 

IMftrnf^tfir  (dl-am'e-t«r),  the  straight 
'"^•"*^*  line  drawn  through  the 
center  of  a  circle,  and  touching  ue  two 

©opposite  points  of  the  cir- 
cumference. It  thus  divides 
the  circle  into  two  equal 
psrts,  and  is  the  greatest 
chord.  The  length  of  the 
diameter  is  to  the  length  of 

.^! the  circumference  of  the  cir- 

"'•■•'**•  cle  as  1  to  3.14159265.  .  .  . 
the  latter  number  being  an  interminable 
decimal. 


colorless,  perfectly  ilear.  sad  pellucid. 
Inch, are  said  to  b«  of  the  naeat  icater. 
But  diamonds  are  often  blue,  pink,  neen, 
or  yellow,  and  such  arc  lllftly  priitd 
If  of  a  decided  and  equal  tut  through- 
out The  hardness  ol  the  diamond  is 
such  that  nothing  will  scratch  it,  nor 
can  it  be  cut  but  by  itself.  The  value 
of  a  diamond  is  much  enhance  by  catting 
facets  upon  it  im-iiued  at  certain  aaglea 
to  each  other  so  as  tu  produce  the  greawet 
possible  play  of  color  an(i  luster.  Wlwl 
is  called  the  brilliant  cut  best  brings  out 
the  beauty  of  the  stone.  Ita  upper  or 
prindpal  face  is  octegonal,  sarroanded 
by  many  facets.  But  this  form  of  cattiat 
requires  an  originally  well-shap«l  itone. 
For  other  diamonds  the  rose  cut  (p 
used.  In  this  form  six  triangles  are 
cut  on  the  top  so  that  their  apices  meet 
in  a  point  called  the  summit.  Round 
this  are  disposed  other  facets.  Stones 
which  are  too  thin  tr  cut  r^  rose^ia- 
monds  are  cut  as  (abltf-diamonds,  which 
have  a  very  slixht  nlay  of  color.  In  the 
cut  Fig.  1  is  the  diamond  in  its  rough 
state ;  Fir.  2  is  the  vertical,  and  Fit  8 
the  hiteral  appearance  of  a  brilliant ;  Fig. 


Dismoads.  rough  and  vsriously  out. 


Diamond  (dl'a-niond>,  the  hardest 
"■*"*"**'  and  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  gems,  and  the  purest  form  in 
which  the  element  carbon  is  found.  (See 
Carbon.)  It  crystallizes  in  forms  be- 
longing to  the  regular  or  cubic  system, 
the  most  common  being  the  regular 
octahedron  and  rhombic  dodecahedron 
(twuive  faces).   The  finoi.<t  diamonds  are 


4  the  vertical,  and  Fig.  6  the  lateral  ap- 
pearance of  a  rose-cut  diamond ;  in  Fis. 
ti  the  tlat  portion  a  In  a  cut  stone  is 
called  the  table:  the  part  abb,  which 
projects  from  the  setting,  is  the  frout, 
the  part  b  b  c,  sunk  in  the  setting,  is  the 
back  or  culatae,  while  the  line  b  6  is  the 
girdk.  The  art  of  cutting  and  iralishinK 
the  diamond  was  unknown  in  Europe  till 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  stone  itself 
was  not  nearly  so  highly  valued  in  the 
middle  ages  as  the  ruby.  Diamonds  are 
valuable  for  many  purposes.  Their 
twwder  is  the  best  for  the  lapidary,  ai»d 
they  are  used  for  jeweling  watches,  as 
len8PB  for  microacopes,  and  In  the  cutting 
of  window  and  plate  glass.  When  used 
as  a  glazier's  tool  the  diamond  must  be 
uncut.  Inferior  kinds  of  diamonds  are 
also  extensively  used  by  engineers  in 
rock-boring  (see  Boring),  and  by  copper- 
plate engravers  as  etchina-points.  Dia- 
monds are  obtained  from  ailuTlal  depodte 
(sands,  clays,  etc.).  being  separated  by 
washing.       They    are    found   in    ladin. 


iHftmflBi 


Bbuitliu 


tonM,  •■!  otlier  parte  of   Uic  EMt: 

tSf^fSu?  &iDOBd'fltiifiof  t^W  ar* 
Braw  Md  Cape  Colwr.  tbt  center  of 

Lud  Weat  DUmonda  were  flrat  dla- 
coTcred  in  the  Utter  in  1867.  bat  ainca 
thaa  dia  ontpat  baa  amounted  to  over 
£00.000.000  In  Taloe.  One  of  tbe  largeat 
Siuiumda  known  (weiflit  SOt  carati) 
Wat  fonnd  In  Borneo  about  a  century 
ago,  and  belonga  to  the  RaJab  of  Mattan. 
%a  <rf  tbe  m(Mt  celebrated  ia  tbe  Koh-i- 
BOW  (lloantain  of  light),  belonj^  to 
tbe  Brltiah  cmwn.  It  weighed  originallr 
nearly  800  carau.  but  by  euhMquent  re- 
cattinta  baa  been  reduced  to  103%  carata. 
Tbe  Orloff  diamond,  belonging  to  tbe 
Emperor  of  Rueeia,  weigha  196  ojrata : 
tile  Pitt  diamond,  among  the  French 
erowB  iewebL  188%.  The  fonncr,  which 
ewM  from  India,  baa  been  thought  to 
have  (tflf(B»Uy  formed  part  of  the  Koh- 
i-noor  atone.  The  largeet  BraaiUan 
diauKmd  wetehed  264W.  carata  "d  waa 
cut  to  a  briUiant  of  125.  Some  of  tbe 
Soath  African  diamonds  are  aleo  very 
lanie,  one  being  found  in  1808  weiflUng 
971  carata.  or  nearl/  half  a  pound.  More 

fowadT  weighing  8034  carata.  This  has 
baM  cat  into  eleven  piecee.  the  largeat, 
adrop  brllUant,  weigbiB/  51«%  carata. 
Thia.  called  the  Star  of  South  Africa. 
baa  been  placed  in  King  Oeorge'a  scepter. 
and  another,  of  80?  3-16  carats,  in  his 
crown.  ,    ,    .  ,  .    »!. 

TMamATiil  in  technical  language,  is  the 
iliamoua,  rhomboid  -that  is.  a  quad- 
rangle with  rtjual  sides  and  two  obtuse 
angles.  h     v  f 

Diamond-beetle,  J^HaM*. aspiei^d 

coleopterous  inBe«t  belonging  to  the 
family  Curcnlionldn'   or  weevils. 

Diamond-drill,  see  Boring. 


cant  moon,  bow,  arrowa  and  ooiver. 
11m  name  ia  a  feminine  fMtn  of  Janua. 
8b«  aeena  to  have  been  originally  the 
patron    divinity    of    tbe    Babinea    and 


the 
tbe 


Diamond  Harbor,  Ur^^^Zt 

Hugli  River,  about  38  miles  by  the  rail- 
way from  Calcutta,  formerly  much  used 
aa  an  anchorage  for  ships  waiting  for 
the  tide.  _  .         . 

Diamond  Necklace,  « V«X  ^l 

French  history  immediately  preceding  the 
Revolution.  See  Antoinette,  Marte;  ha 
ilotte;  and  Rohan,  Louia. 
-niana  (dl-an'a).  in  mythology,  an  an- 
inana  pj^nt  Italian  goddHss  whom  the 
Romans  latterly  identified  with  the 
Greek  ArtSmis.  with  whom  she  had  vari- 
ous attributes  in  common,  being  the 
virain  goddess  of  the  moon  and  of  the 
ihiie,  and  having  aa  attributea  the  crea- 


Oissa. — ^Aatlqua  sutua  in  tlie  Louvrs. 

Latins.  She  waa  worshiped  t-  pecially  by 
women  aa  preaiding  over  birtriS,  no  man 
being  allowed  to  enter  her  temple.     See 

Diana-monkey  ^^J^^  I  {^i^Z 

monkey  found  <n  Africa,  and  so  named 
from  the  crescent-ahaped  band  on  the 
forehead  resembling  the  crescent  moon, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  Diana. 

Diana  Of  Poitiers,  ?°fe^%V„oi°«! 

born  in  1409.  She  waa  the  miatresa  of 
King  Henry  II  of  France  and  deacended 
from  the  noble  family  of  Poitiera,  in 
Danphiny.  At  an  early  age  ahe  married 
the  Grand-seneschal  of  Normandy,  Louis 
de  Brea*,  became  a  widow  at  tbirty-oof. 
and  some  time  after  the  mistress  of  tbe 
ynmvt  Dnke  of  Orleans.  On  his  accession 
to  the  thr<«#,  in  1547,  aa  Henry  II,  Diana 
continued  to  exercise  an  absolute  ompirn 
over  him  till  his  death  in  1559.  Aft.r 
that  event  she  retired  to  her  casaie  of 
Anet,  where  she  died  in  1500. 
niaTiflvia  (dI-an'dri-a>.thesecondclHn» 
inuiann.  j^  ,^p  Linniean  system. 
contprehending  all  genera  with  floweM 
havina  only  two  stamens,  provided  tn«> 
stameuR  are  neither  united  at  thei^  bnsc. 
nor  combiaed  with  the  style  and  stlgnm, 
nor  separated  from  the  pistil.  , 

TH&ntllllB  rdl-an'thus),  the  genus  of 
inaniniU  flowera  to  which  the  pink 
belonga. 


XMapafon 

BiapaiOll  (dI*«-P*'auDK  la  BBtlc,  tht 
'  concord  of  th«  flnt  and  lut 

■otac  uf  an  ocUv*.  TIm  word  1«  alao 
OMd  fur  to*  moat  ImDorunt  (ouBdaUoiH 
•top*  of  aa  oramn.    Th*y  ara  of  aaveral 

Jril^*   *««l»«*oa.     The    French    uaTtha 

Diaper  V'*l*.'*^'>'  u*  •''"*  <>'  »«*«• 

-.^  1.I  '•«"*«,  ""ch  n»*d  for  towela 
and  napkina,  and  formed  either  of  linen 
or  cotton,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  upon 
ika  aurfaca  of  which  a  fl.iwered  or  ¥«- 
Bred  P«ttern    •  produced   by  a  peculiar 

»f^.»?'-*7.""°«-7-^"  •  t"™  In  orna- 
mentation  diaper  is  applied  to  a  aurfaca 
covered   with   a   fliwered   pattern  aculp- 

i-'?'i*'i.'"*  ""?.'■•,*"'  '"  •  ■'™*'*'  Pattern 
in  palntiuK  or  gilding  corering  a  panel  or 
flat  lurface. 

DiaphoretiOl  («lI-«-fo-ret'lka)  are 
y«v««Mua   ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^  medical 

practice  for  producing  a  greater  degree  of 
perapiration  than  ia  natural,  but  leas  than 
in  aweating.  The  Turliiah  bath  and  a 
large  part  of  hydropathic  treatment,  dil- 
uent drinkH.  etc.,  are  employed  for  thia 
purpoee.     Diapkoretica  incrcanc  only  the 


IMatoBiaoMi 


cnrc,  mild  pargaUvea  givaa  ia  aauU  doaaa 
5Sf..iJSf'°K'^  by  ^uaatitiaa  of  mild 
p--f-S5Lii  T"t  Jr^vmtlj  anecaaafoL 
Caator«il.  rhubarb  and  mafsaaia  ar«  tha 
T'\a'^1H  •PP»le*»»la.  Tha  food 
ahonldlw  of  tha  leaat  atiamlatiaf  kind. 

potatoM,  but  oulv  after  ganalnatlon. 
When  in  aolutlon  it  poaaaaaaa  tka  prop- 
erty of  oiuaing  fecula  or  aUrch  to  toadt 
up  at  the  temperatnra  of  160*  Fahr- 
transforming  It  flrat  into  dastMaa  and 
then  into  augar.  It  ia  obtained  by  di- 
gesting in  a  mixtora  of  throa  parta  of 
water  and  one  of  alcohol,  at  a  tamper- 
atnre  of  118*  Pahr.,  a  eartain  ooaatity  of 
germinated  barter  ground  and  driad  in 


Insensible  pcmitiration,  while  sudorifiea 
excite  the  aensible  diiicharge  called  sweat. 
DiaDhraCin  (dl'a-fram),  in  anatomy, 
r  — ©— •  n  muscular  membrane 
placed  transversely  in  the  trunk,  and  di- 
viding the  chest  from  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity. In  ita  natural  situation  the  dia- 
phragm is  convex  on  the  upper  side  and 
concave  on  its  lower,  but  wDen  the  lunga 
ara  filled  with  air  it  becomes  almost  flat. 
It  is  tha  principal  agent  in  respiration, 
particularly  in  inspiration.  A  complete 
diaphragm  is  found  onlv  in  Mammalia. 

.v«Mw«Au  A,iatic  Turkey,  capiul  of 
the  pasbalic  of  same  name,  on  a  high 
bank  overlooking  the  Tigris,  and  sur- 
munded  by  a  lofty,  massive  wall.  It  has 
inanufactur«>s  of  iron  and  copper  ware, 
leather,  silk,  woolen  and  cotton  goods, 
and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  about 
06,000. 

SiairllflfiA.  (<M-a-r6'a),  a  very  common 
«»«A<au.^  disease,  which  consists  in 
an  increased  discharge  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  evacuations  being  but  lit- 
tle afFected,  except  in  their  assuming  a 
more  liquid  consistence.  They  are  gener- 
ally preceded  or  accompanied  by  flatu- 
lence and  a  gripping  pain  in  the  bowela, 
and  frequently  by  sickness.  Diarrhoea  ia 
often  produced  by  indigestible  food,  r«- 
pletion  of  the  stomach,  cold  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  impressions  on 
the  nervous  system.  It  is  often  also  a 
symptom  of  some  other  diseaae.  In  its 
aimple  form  diarrhoea  la  not  dliBcnlt  of 
28—8 


the  open  air,  and  than  patting  tha  whole 
under  nreaaura  and  flltariog  it  Diaataas 
in"?"/'  y "..*•.■?**  *»'"Wa  in  water  and 
diluted  alcohol,  but  inaolubla  in  atronc 
alcohol.  ^ 

Diathennanoy  [t  '•••*  •»  er'man-ai), 

^  .  .  r     ^*  property  that  ia 

possessed  in  varioua  degreca  by  different 
nibatancM  of  transmitting  radiant  bait; 
Bodies  that  are  equally  transparent,  that 
Is,  DodiPM  which  have  equal  power  of 
transmitting  rays  of  light,  ar«  rery  dif- 
ferent in  their  power  of  tranamittiag  haat 
ra^s.  Thus  a  thin  plate  of  glaaa  and  a 
thin  plate  of  rock-aalt  may  be  aaariy 
equally  tranaparent,  but  the  plate  of  rock- 
saJt  has  far  superior  power  of  tranamit- 
ting  rays  of  heat  The  Utter,  it  baa 
been  found,  allowa  82  per  cent  of  tha 
total  heat  from  any  aourca  to  paM ;  glaaa 
only  39  per  cent  from  a  lamp  flama,  24 
Mr  cent  from  incandeacent  platinum,  etc 
Rock-salt  ia  the  only  body  aqually  dia- 
thermanoua  to  heat  from  all  aourcea.  Tha 
diathermancy  of  the  platea  in  every  caae 
decreases  very  rapidly  aa  their  thicknaaa 
is  increaaed. 

Diathesis  (dr-athVals),   In    medicine. 
*.*:.         ?  ?•"■*•*"  ««"»«'-»l  J>«bit  or 
constitution  of  body  aa  prediapoalng  to 
certain  diseases. 

DiatOmaCeeB  (dI:«-to-mft'se-e),  a  nat 
""*"*"*  order  of  con  fervoid 
f  K»<  consisting  of  microscopic  planta 
found  in  fresh,  brackish  and  aalt  water, 
and  on  moist  plants  and  damp  ground. 
The  frond  eecretes  a  very  large  quantity 
of  silex,  which  is  formed  in  each  cell  into 
three  portiona,  via.,  two  generally  aym- 
metrical  valves  and  a  connecting  hoop. 
Tlie  species  consist  of  single  free  cells,  or 
the  ceUs  remain  attached  so  as  to  form 
linear,  flabelliform,  circular,  or  geniculate 
fronds,  or  in  some  cases  the  cells  or 
fraatnlea  are  encloaed  in  a  tranaparent 
gelatinoua  aheath  or  frond.  The  ordinanr 
method  of  iacreasa  ia  by  call  diviaio^ 
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etc.     Fossil  polishing  powders,  as  tripoll 
and    bergmebl,    are    composed    of    them 
They  are  abundant  in  guano. 
SiatOmite   (dl-at'u-mlt).    a    diatoma. 


Diatomacee    are    found    fossil,    forming  vessel    which   he   commanded   was    lost, 
considerable  deposits  of  tertiary  age,  as  May  29,  1500.  -^   .,    ..      j 

at  Bllin,  Bohemia;  Richmond,  Virginia,   DlaZ.  EP*^"**'    former    Presid«»nt    of 
etc.     FossU  nolishine  nowders.  as  trinoll   ,      ^i  Me"<»«  ^?»  ^o™  **PX*™k  tf 

ico,  1830.  of  Indian  descent  thronsh  his 

mother.     He  became  a  lawyer,  took  pqrt 

in   civU   wars    (1854-67),    and   in    1807 

cwus  "earth"  ( see  THaTnw-  was  defeats!  in  a  contest  for  the  presi- 

acea),  generally   found  underlying  peat  dency.     Exiled  in  1871,  he  returned  in 

In  various  districts  of  Scotland.    In  Syke,   1870,  headed  a  successful  revolution,  and 

at  Loch  Quire,  where  large  supplies  of  was    made    provisional    president,    being 

diatomite  have  recently  been  discovered,   regularly  elected  in  the   following  year. 

It  is  found  about  18  inches  below  the   Under   the   constitution   he   could   serve 

surface,  and  extends  downward  for  about  only   one  term,   but  an  amendment   set 

7  feet,  and  in  some  places  to  a  much  aside  this  rule,  and  he  was  again  elected 

greater  depth.     Diatomite  is  principally   in   1884,   being  regularly  reelected   until 

used  for  the  manufacture  of  dynamite,  its   1008.     Under  his  rule  Mexico  prospered 

value  as  an  absorbent  being  fully  double   as    never    before,    foreign    capital    was 

that  of  the  ordinary  German  kieselguhr.    brought  into   the   country,   public  works 

It   is  described    also  as   extremely   well  were  built,  and  the  resources  of  the  state 

adapted  for  the   manufacture  of  silicate  developed.     But  his  home  rule  was  stern 

and  ultramarine  paints,  siliceous  glazings,   and  often  oppressive,   discontent   sprond 

porcelain,    boiler-coatings,    isolating    felt,  widely,  and  in  the  autumn  of  isno  a  revo- 

etc.  lutionary  movement  broke  out  which  ex- 

IViatATiin    (dl-a-ton'ik),    a   term   orig-  tended  throughout  the  country  and  becmne 

dJMl,uiiu,    j^jjijy  applied  by  the  Greeks  successful  in  May,  1911.    The  resignation 

to  one  of  their  three  genera  of  music.    In  of  Diaz  was  demanded  and  the  old  ruler 

modem  music  it  is  applied  to  the  natural  was  forced  to  submit,  leaving  the  country 

scale,  and  to  the  intervals,  chords,  mel-  in  voluntary  exile,  while  the  powers  of 

odies,  or  harmony  characteristic  of  it.    A  government  were  seized  by  the  triumphant 

diatonic  chord  is  a  chord  having  no  note  revolutionista    He  died  in  1915. 

< hromatically  altered.    A  diatonic  inter-  tjibdin'  (dibdin),  Ubarles,  an   Eng- 

val  is  an  interval  formed  by  two  notes   *'*"*"">  lish    dramatic    manager    and 

of  the  diatonic  scale  unaltered  by  acciden-   poet,  composer  and  actor,  born  in  174i>: 

tals.    A  diatonic  melody  is  a  melody  com-  died  in  1814.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  lie 

posed   of   notes   belonging   to  one   scale  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage,  an<l 

only.  was  early  distinguished  as  a  composer. 

THqw  (de'Az),     Bartolommeo,    a    cele-   He  invented   a   new   kind   of  entertain- 

******  brated    Portuguese    navigator    of  ment,  consisting  of  music,  songs  and  pii"- 

the  fifteenth  century,  named  in  1486  com-  He  declamations,  which  he  wrote,  sung, 

mander  of  one  of  that  long  succession  of  composed    and    performed,   himself,    and 

exploratory  expeditions  which  the  Portu-  by  this  means  succeeded  in  amusing^  the 

guese  court  had  during  this  century  be-  public  for  twenty  years.     His  patnoti. 

<ome  distinguished  for  promoting.     Tlie  songs  wefe  very  popular,   and   his  sea 

two    vessels    composing    the    expedition  songs,  among  which   are   Ton    BoicUmi. 

sailed  along  the  African  coast  till  they  Poor  Jack  and  The  Trim-huilt   Whfrni. 

reached  Cape  Negro    (lat.   15°  60'  s.),  are  still  favorites  in  the  British  navy.  - 

where  Diego  Cam,  a  previous  explorer.  His  son,  Charles  Dibdin,  composed  and 

had  stopped.    At  29"  s.  they  anchored  at  wrote  many  small  pieces  and  occasional 

a  point  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  songs. — Another  son,  Thomas,  early  dis- 

Angra  das  Yoltas  (Bay  of  Detours).    In   played  the  same  dramatic  tastes  a^^  hU 

saiUng  north  from  this  point  they  doubled   father,     was     connected     with     varioii* 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without  knowing  theaters,  and  wrote  a  great  many  song? 

it,  and  landed  at  a  bay  on  the  east  coast,   and  a  number  of  dramas. 

Diaz  now  wished  to  continue  his  voyage   Dihrfl.nnllifl.tfl.   (dl-brank-i-ft'ta),     tin 

in  order  to  discover  the  country  of  Pres-  *'*"*»"«*"»«'«•    two-giUed   Cephnlo 

ter  John,  but  the  saiVars  refused  to  ac-   pods  or  cuttle-fishes.     See  Cephalopoda. 

company    him.      In    again    doubling    the  T)i(tA  (dIs),    cubical   pieces  of  bone   i>r 

Cape  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Cabo  Tor.  ivory,  marked  with  dots  on  eadi 

uieutoso    (C^ape   of   Storms),    which   the  of  their  six  faces,  from  one  to  six.  ui 

king  changed  to  its  present  designation,   cording  to  the  number  of  faces.     Thr.v 

In  1500  Diaz  had  command  of  a  vessel  are   shaken    in    a   small   box    and    then 

in   the  expedition  of  Cabral  which   dis-  thrown   on   the   table.     Dice   are   often 

Mvared  Brazil.     In  returning  home  tb*  loaded  or  falsified  in  tome  way  so  as  t« 
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SiS?  *^n,^  "^  *''•  'ow  sidn  turn 
town.      Dice    are    rery    andent,    beinc 

gSju"*"""  "°*'°'  "**  BgyptlM.  ana 
JDiohlamydeOUS  (dl-klam-ld'i-na),  in 
Plant,  that  have  both' ^at^'^^d  "M 
JllOJlODIUie  (al-ko-bun'),  a  genus  of 
^„.^.  1  X..  ®™  *  *  °  ®  *  quadrupeds  oc- 
curring In  the  ^)cene  formations,  pre- 
senting marked  affinity  to  the  ruminants, 
and  coming  between  them  and  the  Ano- 
plotherium. 

iUohotOmy  (<U-kofo-mi),  a  cutting 
«.««      IT  ifi   two;    a   division    by 

pairs.  Hence,  in  boUny,  a  mode  of 
branchiM  by  constant  forking,  each 
branch  dividing  into  two  others. 

Sichroio Crystals  I'M'"*!!'')' ^•■ 

..  ^      .     . .         **»    "»at    have 

the  property  of  exhibiting  different  colors 
when  polarized  light  is  passed  through 
them  in  different  directions.  Thus  diokro- 
tie,  a  mineral  observed  by  Hatty,  ap- 
pears deep  blue  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  axis,  and  yellow  brown  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  It,  even  when 
viewed  with  ordinary  light 
Dichroite  («U'kro-lt),  a  mineral,  a 
,  ,  Bilicate  of  magnesium,  iroa 
and  aluminium,  which  readily  undergoes 
modifications  and  passes  into  other  min- 
erals. It  exhibits  different  colors.  (See 
preceding  article.)  Sometimes  called 
lohte. 

BiohrOSCODe  (^I'kro-skSp),  an  optical 
.  .  ,  '^  instrument,  usually  con- 
sisting of  an  achromatized  donble-image 
prism  of  Iceland  spar,  fixed  in  a  brass 
tube,  which  has  a  small  square  hole  at 
one  end  and  a  convex  lens  at  tiie  other, 
of  such  a  power  as  to  give  a  sharp  image 
of  the  square  hole.  On  looking  through 
the  instrument  the  square  hole  appears 
double,  and  if  a  dichroic  crystal  is  placed 
m  front  of  it  the  two  images  will  ap- 
pear of  different  colors.  See  Dichroic. 
Dick.  ^Phomas.  a  Scottish  author  of 
"■*»  popular  scientific  works,  bom  at 
Dundee,  in  1774.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  teacher  at  Perth,  but  afterwards 
resided  at  Broughty-Ferry,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  astronomical  science,  es- 
pecially in  its  relations  to  religion.  Some 
years  before  his  death  a  small  pension 
was  granted  to  him  by  the  government 
Among  his  works  are  The  Chriatian 
P^^»oph€r  (1823),  Cetettial  Bowery 
(1838),  etc  He  died  in  1867. 
Sickens  (?*k'a»).  Chamxs,  one  of 
M^^Mu,  ^^    greatest    English    nov- 

b"^  ^*Si  *»Hi  \  i^^«  *t  Landport, 
Portsmouth.  Hi*  father.  John  Dickens, 
was  then  in  the  employment  of  the 
Aavy  Pay  D«f|ftirlm*nt,  but  roBs«|uentIy 
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\w^  r»,"i7'***P*'  "POrtw  in  London. 
I.-^?f -P**^^*."*  received  a  somewhat 
scanty  education,  was  for  a  time  a  mere 
drudge  in  a  blacking  warehouse,  and 
snbwquently  a  clerk* in  an  attorney's 
^Wfi.-^i'l^'"*  perfected  himself  in 
shorthand,  however,  he  became  a  news- 
paper critic  and  reporter,  was  engaged 
on  the  Mxrror  of  Parliament  and  the 
True  8un,  and  in  1836  on  the  MortUng 
Vhromcle.  For  some  time  previously  he 
?«  ♦i,'^?  contributing,  humorous  pieces 
i„  JIS-^ontA/v  Magazine:  but  at  length, 
i?J^'  VPearedin  the  Morning  C*hm! 
»cto  the  first  of  that  series  of  Bketokee 
""  Boz  whic  J  brought  Dickens  Into  fkun*. 
e  Strange  Oentleman,  a  taxoe,  ftdbwed 


H 


Charies  Dickens 
to  1836.  In  tho  same  year  C^pman  and 
Hall  engaged  the  new  writer  to  prepare 
the  letterpress  for  a  series  of  comic 
sketches  on  sporting  subjects  by  Sey- 
mour, an  artist  who  had  already  achieved 
fame,  and  suggested  as  a  subject  the 
adventures  of  an  eccentric  club.  Sey- 
mour admitted  suicide  soon  after,  and 
«.  K.  Browne  joined  Dickens  as  illus- 
trator, the  result  being  the  immortal 
fj^^<!^  Papers.  The  great  character- 
istics of  Dickens'  genius  were  now  fully 
apparent  and  his  fame  rose  at  once  to 
the  highest  point  it  was  possible  for  a 
writer  of  fiction  to  reach.  A  new  dass 
of  characters,  eccentric  indeed,  but  vital 
representations  of  the  humors  and  odd- 
H.™  w  n'''*'  i'^?  J".  Mr.  Pickwick, 
r«5*  ^?"*''  *'"'  •"*•  'f  *•»•'•  Mr.  Winkle 

public.     Under  the  n((m«  of  the  Po$thn' 
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moua  Papera  of  the  Piekv)ich  Cluh  this 
work  was  publisbed  in  two  toIs.  8to.  iu 
1837.    In   the   same   year  Dickens  was 
engased  as  editor  of  Bentley'a  Magazine, 
to  which  he  contributed  Oliver  Twitt,  a 
work  which  opened  up  that  vein  of  phil* 
anthropic    pathos    and    indignant   satire 
of   institutions   which   became   a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  his  works.     Before 
the  completion  of  Oliver  Twitt,  Jfichola* 
Ifickleby  was  begun,  being  issued  com- 
plete in  1839.     As  the  special  object  of 
Oliver  Ttoitt  was  to  expose  the  conduct 
of  workhouses,  that  of  Nicholat  Ntck.^by 
was    to    denounce    the    managemei^    of 
cheap    boarding-Bchools.      Matter    Hum' 
phrey'e  Clock,  issued  in  weekly  numbers, 
contained  among  other  matter  two  other 
leading    tales,    The   Old    Curiosity   Shop 
and  Bamaby  Rudge,  the  latter  a  histori- 
cal tale,  going  back  to  the  times  of  the 
Gordon  riots.    It  was  published  complete 
in  184(M1.    In  1841  Dickens  visited  the 
United  States,  and  on  his  return  wrote 
American  Notea  for  General  Circulation 
(1842).    His  next  novel,  Marttn  Chuzzle- 
wit  (1844),  dwelt  again  on  his  American 
experiences.     These  works  created  great 
indignation  in  the  United  States  by  the 
severity  of  their  satirical  criticism.  Mar- 
tin Ciiuetlewit  added  a  number  of  typical 
figures— Mr.     Pecksniff,     Mark     Tapley, 
Sarah  Oamp  and  others — to  English  lit- 
erature.    The  series  of  Chriatmaa  Talea 
followed,  in  which  a  new  element  of  hw 
genius,  the  power  of  handling  the  weird 
machinery  of  ghostly  legend  in  subordina- 
tion to  his  own  peculiar  humor,  excited  a 
new    sensation    of    wonder    and    delight. 
These    enumerated    consecutively    were : 
A  Chriatmaa  Carol  (1843),  The  Chtmea 
(1844).    The    Cricket    on    the    Hearth 
(1845)    The  Battle  of  Life  (1846),  The 
Haunted  Man  and  the  Ohosfa  Bargain 
(1847).    The  extraordinary  popularity  of 
these  tales  created  for  a  time  a  new  de- 
partment in  literature,  that  of  the  sen- 
sational tale  for  the  Christmas  season. 
In  1846  Dickens  went  to  Italy,  and  on 
his  return  the  Daily  Newa,  established 
on  January  1,  1846,  was  intrusted  to  hre 
editorial   management;    but,   despite   his 
'early   training,   this   was   an  occupation 
uncongenial  to  his  mind,  and  in  a  few 
months   tiie  experiment  was  abandoned. 
His  Picturea  from  Italy  were  published 
the  same  year.    Next  followed  his  novels 
of  Dombey  and  Son  (1848)   and  Davtd 
Copperfleli,  a  work  which  »*"  a  strong 
antobiofraphical  element  in  it  (1849-W»). 
In  1880  Dickens  became  editor  of  the 
weekly  serial  Houaehold  Worda,  Ic  which 
various  original  coatributions   from   his 
«wa  pea  appeared.     In  1853  his  Bleak 


Houae   came   oat     A    ChiWa    Hiatory 
of    England,    commenced    in    Houaehold 
Worda,  was  p^W-jhed  in  1852-64.    Hard 
Timea    appeareo    in    Houaehold    Worda, 
and  was  publisheii  ir  1854.  Little  Dorrit, 
commenced  in  1856,  dealt  with  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  the  contrasts  of  character 
developed    by    wealth   and   poverty,    and 
executive     imbecility,     idealised     in    the 
Circumlocution  Office.     In  1859,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  disagreement  with  his  puth 
lishers.  All  the  Year  Bound  superseded 
Houaehold  Worda:  and  in  the  first  num- 
ber   of    this    periodical.    May    28,    was 
begun   A    Tale   of    Two   Cit*ea.     Great 
Expectationa   followed   in  the   same   pa- 
per, beginning  l>ecember  1,  1860.    In  Aw 
the  Year  Round  »!<«)  appeared  a  series 
of  disconnected  sketches,  called  the^n- 
commercial  Traveler,  published  in  1868. 
Our  Mutual  Friend,  completed  in  1865, 
and  published     in     the     usual     monthly 
numbers,    with   illustrations   by    Marcus 
Stone,   was  the   last   great   serial   work 
which  Dickens  lived   to  finish.     It  con- 
tained  some   studies   of  characters  of  a 
breadth    and   depth   unusual   with   Dick- 
ens,   and    is    distinguished    among    his 
works  by  its  elaborate  plot     The  first 
number  of  his  laflt  work,  The  Myatery 
of  Edwin  Drood,   was  issued   on   April 
1,    1870,   and    only    three   numbers   had 
appeared   when   he   died   somewhat   sud- 
denly, at  his  residence.  Gad's  Hill  Place, 
near  Rochester,   on   June  9th.     He  had 
considerably  overtaxed  his  strength  dur- 
ing his  later   yearo,   more  especially  by 
his   successive   series   of   public    readings 
from  his  own  works,  one  series  being  de- 
livered in  America  in  1867-68.     He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.     Dickens 
work  as  a  novelist  is  firmly  based  upon 
a  wide  and  keen  observation  of  men.     It 
is  true  that  most  of  his  characters  suffer 
from  being  created  to  exhibit  little  more 
than  one  trait  or  quality  alone,  and  tbus 
receive  an  air  of  grotesqueness  and  ex- 
aggeration which   approaches  caricature. 
But    the   single    trait   or    quality    which 
they  embody  is  so   truly   conceived,  and 
exhibited  with  such  vitality  and  humor, 
as  to  place  Dickens,  in  spite  of  all  that 
is    grotesque    and    overstrained    in    his 
work,  among  the  great  artists. 
TliVlriTlHnTI    (dik'in-sun),    Don    M.. 
JJlCKinBOIl    lawyer,  was  born  at  Port 
Ontario,    New    York.    In    1846;    studied 
law  in  Michigan,  and  practiced  in  De- 
troit and  Washington.    He  became  prom- 
inent as  a  Democratic  politician  in  the 
Greeley  campaign  of  1872  and  the  Til- 
den   campaign  of  1876.     He    was  post- 
master-general   of    the    United    States, 
1887-80,    chairman    of    the    Democratic 
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National  Campaign  Committee  in  1882, 
semor  counael  for  the  United  SUtes  in 
the  Fur  Seal  Arbitration  of  1896-97,  and 
.  member  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  in 
the  controveray  between  the  United 
States  and  Salvador  la  1902. 

ilckmran  CoUege,  U^ilf«ii*i« 

Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  the  oldest  in  the 
State  except  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  being  founded  in  1783.  It  was 
named  after  Hon.  John  Dickinson,  who 
gave  it  valuable  gifts.  It  was  a  Presby- 
terian institution  until  1883,  when  it 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  Meth- 
2^Jst?j^It  has  endowed  funds  of  about 
^oU,UOO« 

Biokson  CitV  (^ik'sun),  a  borough 
t»  1       .     -     .J"     Lackawanna    Co., 

Pennsvlvania.  5  miles  N.  of  Scranton.  It 
has  foundries,  machine  shops,  silk-mills, 
|tc-  §5|j<^*'*l  >«  ™i°«i  in  it«  vicinity. 

IMCGt'Vledon  (dl-kot-l-lS'don),  a  plant 

acterized  by  the  embryo  containing  a 
pair  of  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves,  which 
are  always  opposite  to  each  other.  Dicot- 
yledons are  further  characterized  by  their 
netted-veined  leaves  and  the  exogenous 
structure  of  their  stems.  The  class  is 
divided  into  four  subclasses:  Thalami- 
florae,  Calyciflor«e,  Corolliflorse  and  Mon- 
ochlamydese  (which  see,  respectively).  The 
class  receives  also  the  name  of  exogtru. 

Dictator  <^  *  ^"*  *'  *  ".')'  a°  extraordl- 
i:  nary   magistrate  of  the 

Roman  republic,  first  Instituted  B.C.  501. 
iht  power  of  naming  a  dictator  when  an 
emergency  arose  rMuiring  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  state  in  a  single 
superior  oflncer  was  vested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  senate  in  one  of  the  consuls. 
The  dictatorship  was  limited  to  six 
months,  and  tne  person  who  held  it  could 
not  go  out  of  Italy.  This  rule  was  laid 
aside  during  the  first  Punic  war.  The 
dictator  was  also  forbidden  to  appear  in 
Home  on  horseback  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  people,  and  he  had  no  control 
over  the  public  funds  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  oenate.  He  had  the  power 
of  life  and  dea^a,  and  could  punish  with- 
out appeal  to  the  senate  or  people.  All 
the  other  magistrates  were  under  his 
orders. 

BictionarV  C^i^'shun-ar-i ;  from  the 
<*  Latin  itctio,  a  saying, 
expression,  word),  a  book  containinf 
the  words,  or  su^j^-cts,  which  it  trenti, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  It  may 
be  either  a  vocabulary,  or  collection  of 
the  words  in  a  language,  with  their  defi- 
nitions; or  a  special  work  on  one  or 
more  branches  of  science  or  art  prepared 


on  the  principle  of  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, such  as  dictionaries  of  biography, 
law,  music,  medicine,  etc.  Among  dic- 
tionaries of  the  English  language,  the 
earliest  seem  to  have  been  those  of 
S?""!"',  J?73,  and  of  BuUokar,  1616. 
That  of  Dr.  Johnson,  puUished  in  1765, 
made  an  epoch  in  this  department  of  lit- 
erature. Previous  to  this  the  chief  Eng- 
lish dictionary  was  that  of  Bailey,  a 
useful  work  in  its  way.  An  enlarged 
edition  of  Johnson's  dictionary,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  appeared  in  1818;  and 
this,  again  enlarged  and  modified,  was 
issued  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  B.  G. 
Iftham  (1864-72).  The  first  American 
dictionarv  was  that  of  Noah  Webster, 
first  published  in  1828,  and  frequently 
republished  since.  It  greatly  enlarged 
the  dictionary  vocabulary,  gave  full  ety- 
inologies,  and  indicated  both  pronouncia- 
tion  and  syllabification.  It  was  the  first 
dictionary  to  embody  the  historical  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  which  find  their  cul- 
mination in  the  New  EngUth  Dic- 
tionary. This  monumental  work  is 
being  edited  mainly  by  Dr.  James  A.  H. 
Murray  of  Oxford,  England.  The  first 
■ection  was  published  in  1884.  A  rival 
of  Uebster's  work  appeared  in  Wor- 
cester's in  1859;  and  many  smaller  dic- 
tionaries for  home  and  school  use  have 
since  found  general  acceptance.  The 
Cjntury  Dictionary,  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1889-91,  is  the  best 
American  dictionanr  on  a  large  scale. 
The  chief  etymolc«ical  dictionary  of  the 

i^'"J*  iS°«"*K*'  *■  tl»»t  o'  Professor 
Bkeat  The  greatest  French  dictionary 
is  that  of  Littr«:  the  greatest  German, 
that  of  the  brothers  Grimm :  the  greatest 
Latin,  the  Thetaunu  Linguae  Latinae, 
now  being  prq;>ared. 

BictoeraDh  (dik't«-gr*f),  or  Dicta- 
o  *r  OBAPH,  an  instrument 
magnifying  sound,  invented  by  K.  M. 
Turner,  of  New  York,  in  1907.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  supersensitive  transmitter, 
a  receiver  or  ear  piece,  connecting  wires, 
and  a  small  battery.  The  transmitter  can 
be  easUy  concealed  and  a  voice  within 
fifteen  feet  is  carried  over  wires  to  any 
required  distance.  This  instrument  has 
been  found  valuable  in  detective  work. 
DictyOGren  (aik-tl'S-jen),  the  name 
'    "  given     to     a     group     of 

plants,  with  net-veined  leaves,  interme- 
diate between  the  monocotyledons  and 
dicotyledons,  as  the  yam,  sarsaparilla,  etc. 

Didaotio  Poetry  •"•JSKSVirSS 

to  give  a  kind  of  systematiMd  instruction. 
In  a  larger  sense  of  the  word  most  great 
poems  might  be  called  didactic,  since  they 
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contain  a  didactic  element  in  tlie  shape 
of  history  or  moral  teaching.  Dante'a 
Dfptna  Commedia,  Milton's  Pcraii»0 
Lost,  or  Ooethe's  Foutt,  for  example.  The 
difference  may  be  said  to  be  thisi  that  in 
the  one  case  the  materials  are  limited 
and  controlled  by  nothing  but  the  creative 
fancy  of  the  poet,  while  in  the  other  they 
are  much  more  determined  by  the  actunl 
nature  of  the  subject  treated  of. 
TtiilAlnliia  (  d  I-d  e  I'fi-a  ),  one  of  the 
inaeipnia  \hree  subcUsses  of  the 
mammalia  (the  others  being  Mopodel- 
phia  and  Omithodelphia),  comprising  the 
order  otherwise  linown  as  Marsupiajs, 
which  form  the  only  order  in  the  sub- 
class. 
DidelphyS  (dl-del'fia).    See  OpoBSum. 

TMi1»rni-  (ded-rO),  Denib,  a  French 
A/Auciub  ^-riter  and  philosopher,  was 
bom  in  1713,  at  Langres,  in  Champagne, 
and  educated  in  the  school  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris,  at  the  College 
of  Harcourt.  His  first  works  were  the 
Eaaai  tur  le  MMte  et  la  Vertu  (li45>  ; 
and  the  PentSea  Pkilosophiquet  (1746), 
a  pamphlet  against  the  Christian  religion. 
His  Lettre  aur  lea  Aveuglea  A  I'Vaoge  de 
Veum  qui  Voyent,  is  in  the  same  strain. 
These  neterodox  publications  coat  him  an 
imprisonment  for  some  time  at  Vin- 
cennes.  Diderot  now  tried  writing  for 
the  stage,  but  his  pieces  were  failures. 
In  1749  he  had  begun  along  with  D'Aiem- 
bert  and  som#  others  the  Encyolopeedia. 
At  first  it  was  intended  to  b.-  mainly  a 
translation  of  one  already  published  in 
English  by  Chambers.  Diderot  and 
D'Alembert,  however,  enlarged  upon  this 
project,  and  made  the  new  Encyclopeeiia 
a  magnificently  comprehensive  acd  bold 
account  of  all  the  thought  and  science  of 
the  time.  Diderot,  besides  revising  the 
whole,  undertook  at  first  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  subsequently  made  contribu- 
tions in  history,  philosophy  and  art  criti- 
cism. But  the  profits  of  all  his  labor 
were  small,  and  it  was  only  the  liberality 
of  the  Empress  Catharine,  who  pur- 
chased his  library  for  50,000  livres  and 
made  him  a  yearly  allowance  of  1000 
livres,  that  saved  Diderot  from  indi- 
gence. In  1773  he  visited  St  Peters- 
burg to  thank  his  l>enefactre8s  and  was 
received  with  great  honor.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France  he  lived  in  retirement, 
and  died  in  1784.  Besides  his  articles 
in  the  Encyclopedia,  he  wrote  numerous 
works,  some  of  which  were  published 
after  his  death.  Among  the  best  known 
!;are  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau,  a  kind  of  phii- 
osophical  dialogue  which  Goethe  thought 
worthy  of  translation;  Baiai  aur  la 
Peinture,   and   Paradomt  aur   U   Comi- 


dien,  suggestive  essays  on  the  principles 
of  painttng  and  acting:  two  lively 
tales.  La  Beligieuae  and  Jaoquea  le 
Fataliaie. 

TKHn  (di'do),  or  Elibba,  the  reputeJ 
*'**"'  founder  of  Carthage.  She  waa 
the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Tyre,  it|d 
after  her  father's  death  her  brotller 
Pygmalion  murdered  her  husband  8i- 
charbas,  or  as  Virgil  calls  him,  Sichieus, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  bis  wealth. 
But  Dido,  accompanied  by  many  TyriauH 
of  her  party,  fled  with  all  the  treasure 
over  sea.  and  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  founded  Carthage  about  860  B.c, 
The  story  is  told  by  Virgil  with  manj 
inventions  of  his  own  in  the  JEnek 
(l)ooka  i  and  ii). 

Didfit  (d^O),  a  famous  house  ol 
*^  *  printers,  tKwksellers  and  typo 
founders  at  Paris.  The  founder  wa> 
FBANgoiB  DiDOT,  bom  in  1689;  died  ii 
1757.  Of  his  sons  Franqois  Ambboisi 
(bom  in  1720;  died  in  1S04)  and  PiERm 
i'BANQOlB  (born  in  1732;  died  in  llii'G) 
the  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  typo 
founding  art  as  an  inventor  of  new  proc 
esses  and  machines,  the  second  was 
equally  eminent  by  his  bibiiographica 
knowledge,  and  contributed  much  alnc 
to  the  advancement  of  printing.  Pierri 
(bom  in  1761;  died  in  1853),  succeed'^t 
his  father  Fbanqoib  Aubboise  in  tht 
printing  business.  He  made  himself  fa 
mous  by  his  magnificent  editions  of  cla9si( 
authors  in  folio,  among  which  his  Virgi 
(1798)  and  his  Racine  (1801)  may  b. 
particularly  mentioned.  He  did  mud 
also  for  the  improvement  of  types,  etc 
He  is  known  alsa  as  an  author.— 
Fibmin  (born  in  1764 ;  died  in  1836) ,  tlu 
brother  of  Pierre,  took  charge  of  tb( 
type-founding,  was  the  inventor  of  a  Dc^^ 
sort  of  script,  and  an  improver  of  th( 
stereotype  process. — ^Aubboibe  Firmo 
(bom  in  1790;  died  in  1876)  and  Hya 
CINTHE  Fibhin  (bom  in  1794;  died  ii 
1880)  occupied  a  distinguished  positioi 
among  the  publishers  of  Paris.  Tht 
house  has  now  extended  its  trade  iut( 
everything  connected  witli  bookselliug 
papermaklng,  bookbinding,  etc. 

Didunculus  <,rbi?d^'^;a  'to'' t" 

pigeons,  and  comprising  only  the  one 
species,  D.  atrigiroatria  of  the  Navigator 
Islands.  The  bird  is  of  special  interest 
as  being  the  nearest  living  ally  of  the 
extinct  dodo.  It  has  a  length  of  about 
14  inches,  with  a  glossy  plumage  verg- 
ing from  velvety  black  on  the  back  to  a 
greenish  black  on  the  head,  breast  and 
abdomen.  The  large  beak,  which  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  bead,  is  greatly 
arched  on  the  upper  half,  while  the  lower 
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is  AintUihed  with  two  or  three  tooth-like 
indvitations. 

lymi  (did'ymi),  an  andeBt  temple 
~*  -  of  Apollo  in  Asia  Minor,  on 
^.acoast  of  Ionia.  It  waa  one  of  the 
t  celebrated  oracles  of  the  Greek  world 
was  ministered  to  by  the  Milesian 
__nchld»,  a  priestly  caste  tracing  their 
ane«»try  back  to  Brancbus,  a  favorite  of 
Apouo.  The  temple  was  destroyed  by 
Xerxes  in  481  b.  c.  and  the  Branehidn 

S*?iSl'®^  *?  *'"'  ^"  northeast  of  Persia. 
P®RHSP°8  of  the  temple  was  commenced 
in  S3^fi.c.,  but  it  was  never  finished, 
though  the  work  done  on  it  was  of  the 
most  magnificent  quality,  and  it  was 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Greek  temples. 

Didvminm  (dl-dim'i-nm),  a  rare  me- 
•'  ^^  tallic  element,  occurring 
along  with  lanthanium  in  ttie  mineral 
cerite  as  discovered  by  Mosander  in 
1843.  Recently  it  is  said  to  have  been 
resolved  into  two  new  elements:  Prtueo- 
dymium  and  Neodymium. 
Bidynamia  (di-di-na'ml-a),  the  fpur- 
•'  *•    teenth  class  in  the  Lin- 

na>an  system  of  plants,  the  members  of 
which  have  four  stamens,  of  which  two 
are  longer  than  the  other  two. 
T){«  (di),  a  metallic  stamp  for  impress- 
ing a  design  or  figure  upon  coins 
or  other  metallic  objects.  See  DiC'iink- 
ing. 

Die  (^S)«  AQ  ancient  town  of  France, 
dep.  DrOme,  26  miles  southeast  of 
■Valence;  with  a  former  cathedral  and 
Roman  remains.  Pop.  (1906)  304iO. 
T)i^  (dfi-&),  St.,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
""*  of  Vosges,  on  the  Meurthe,  & 
miles  K.  17.  I.  of  Epinal.  Both  iron  and 
copper  are  worked;  there  are  marble 
quarries;  and  a  variety  of  manufactures 
are  carried  on.     Pop.  16,289. 

Diebitsoh-Sabalkanski,  ^a?' 

a  Russian  general,  born  at  Grossleippe 
in  Silesia  in  1785.  was  educated  at  the 
military  school  of  Berlin,  but  in  ISOl 
quitted  the  Prussian  service  for  that  of 
Russia.  He  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Austerlitz  and  Friedland,  served  with 
distinction  in  the  campaign  of  1812, 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Dresden  and 
Leipslg,  and  was  made  lieutenant-gen- 
iTEl  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  nad 
the  chief  command  in  the  Turkish  war 
of  1828-29,  stormed  Varna,  and  made 
the  famous  passage  of  the  Balkans,  for 
which  the  surname  of  Sabalkanski  was 
cijQferred  on  him.  In  1830  he  com- 
manded the  army  sent  against  the  re* 
volted  Poles,  but  did  not  distinguish  him* 
si'lf  in  this  se^^'ice.    He  died  in  1831. 


Diedenhofen  '^^^^'>-  '" 
OieSenbaoli  ^'J^)-.  «SSi". 

sargeon,  born  at  KOninberg  in  1792. 
After  having  studied  at  Bonn  and  Paris 
he  settled  in  Berlin,  where  his  talent  as 
an  operator  soon  attracted  notice.  Sur- 
gery is  particularly  indebted  to  him  for 
new  methods  of  forming  artificial  noats, 
eyelids,  lips,  etc.,  and  curing  sqainting, 
stammering,  etc.     He  died  in  1847. 

Dieffenbaohi*  te^iSS?"^-  ^** 
Dielectric  ^^ti'V'fikt.rf:  ir, 

medium  through  or  across  which  elec- 
trostatic induction  can  take  place.  (Gka 
Induction.  Eteotrottatie.)  Faraday  first 
showed  that  electrostatic  indoction  was 
not  action  at  a  distance,  but  took  place 
by  means  of  the  insuUiting  medium  sepa- 
rating the  two  conductors.  The  medium 
he  named  a  dielectric,  and  measured  its 
specific  inductive  capacity  by  taking  that 
of  common  air  as  unity. 
Dielvtra.  (dl-e-ll'tra),  a  genus  of 
i/iexyira     j^^^^  belonging  to  the 

nat.  order  Fumariacen  or  Fumiteties. 
The  best  known  is  D.  apeotabiUa.  a  na- 
tive of  Northern  China  snd  Siberia,  now 
common  in  European  and  other  gardens. 
It  blossoms  in  April  and  May,  and  its 
long  drooping  racemes  of  purpUsh-red 
blossoms  present  a  very  graceful  appear- 
ance. It  grows  freelv  jm  the  open  air. 
It  is  sometimes  calleotvCndent  heart  or 
virgin's  heart  from  tto  uiape  of  the  blos- 
soms. ^ 
Diemen  <d«'men),  Antor  Vaw,  • 
.uiemea  uutch  administrator,  waa 
bom  in  1593.  Having  gone  to  India,  he 
speedily  rose  to  the  hiahest  dignities, 
and  was  at  lencth,  in  1636,  made  govern- 
or-general. He  administered  the  gov- 
ernment with  much  ability,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Dutch  commerce  in  India.  Abel  Tas- 
man,  whom  he  sent  with  a  vessel  to  the 
South  Seas  in  1642,  gave  the  name  of 
Von  Diemen'a  Land,  to  the  island  now 
called  Tasmania.  Van  Diemen  died  in 
1645. 

DieTrae  (d€-ep>,  a  seaport  town  of 
*'**'rr*'  France,  department  Seine- 
Inftfrieure,  on  the  English  Channel,  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  Arqu^is,  93  miles 
N.  R.  w.  Paris.  Almost  the  only  public 
edifices  worth  special  notice  are  the  two 
Gothic  churches  (St.  Jacques,  begun  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  St.  R^mi, 
founded  in  1522),  and  the  oUi  castle 
(1433),  now  a  barrack.  To  the  west  of 
Dieppe  proper  la  the  suburb  La  Barre; 
and  on  the  oppodte  side  of  tbe  harbor 
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L«  PoUet,  which  ia  inhabited  cMefly  bj  <*«y,2'  wratli'),  the  flnid  Jadsment  of  th 
milora  and  fiaheraen.     Dieppe  ia  one  of  JP.™-  /j.  «.     v    »  * 

the  chief  watering  place*  ^France,  and  Dieskail  >?2???!l'v'  ^^^^  A^* 
ia  much  freqaented  by  vlsltara.  The  ^  ""  (IJOl-OT),  a  German  boI 
mannfiicturea  Include  worka  in  iTory,  ^'w  entered  the  French  army  and 
work  in  horn  and  b<me,  lacemakina,  augar- ■«>*  to  Canada  in  1755  to  conduct 
refining,  ahipbullding,  etc.  In  early  timet  campaign  against  the  English.  With 
Dieppe  waa  the  chief  port  of  France,  but  regulara  and  1200  Indians  and  Canadii 
ita  proaperity  diminiabed  after  the  rero-  he  moved  up  Lake  Champlain  to  atta<^ 
cation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea  (1866).  Fort  Edward  (q.  v.),  defended  by  S 
Pop.  22,120.  William  Johnson  (q.  v.).    English  artil 

TlipaAl  liiTKriTi^  an  oil  engine  in-  lery  forced  him  to  withdraw,  and  tlie  rt 
j/xcsci  xiJii^xuc,  ygntgd  |,y  "Rudolph  treat  became  a  rout,  in  which  he  Wmspl 
Dieael  in  1893.  The  engine  operates  at  was  captured.  He  waa  liberate^  1"0.' 
compression  pressures  very  Bjich  higher  and  returned  to  Paris.  , 
than  those  used  in  any  other  internal-  TJiet  (4^«t)»  *  meeting  of  some  bod 
combustion  engines,  and  it  dispenses  with  "",*  of  men  held  for  deliberation  o 
the  usual  igniting  devices  by  rendering  other  purposes :  a  term  especiaUy  ai 
the  air  charge  incandescent  by  compres-  plied  to  the  legislative  or  adminiBtrativ 
sion.  The  efficiency  of  the  Diesel  engine  assemblies  of  the  German  Empire,  Am 
is  high,  and  it  can  use  low  grades  of  tria,  etc.  .„    »      . 

fuel,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  DietetifiS  (dl-e-tet'iks),  that  part  t 
greater  weight  per  horse-power  than  other  *'*'*'^**,,  medicine  which  relates  l 
engines.  It  has  found  increasing  favor  the  regulation  of  diet  The  ideal  di( 
for  uae  in  marine  propulsion,  and  in  1913  is  clearly  that  which,  without  burdeniu 
was  adapted  to  high-apeed  railway  aerv-  the  viscera  uselessly,  furnishes  all  necei 
ice,  and  put  into  use  in  Germany.  aary   nutritive   elements,   with  due   coi 

,,  ,     .  sideration  for  special  physiological  cond 

Dies  Fasti  et  UTeiasti  (aISs),  a  tlons  in  any  given  case.  Under  the  hea 
01168  xasu  CbACUWU  Roman  di-  of  ilKmea*  flie  physiological  properti. 
vision  of  days,  with  reference  to  judicial  ©f  various  foods  nave  already  been  coi 
business,  into  working  days  and  holidays,  sidered  theoretically  in  respect  of  the 
▲  dte«  faatua  waa  a  working  day ;  a  dtea  capacity  to  supply  physical  waste  i 
nefaatut,  a  legal  holiday.  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  matte 

'Dip.ainkiniE.  "  ^be  art  of  preparing  (gee  Aliment.)  No  single  substani 
^xM  BxuAiii^i^^  for  stamping  coins,  contains  the  elements  nee«fed  to  replai 
buttons,  medalltdilii  jewelry,  fittings,  etc  this  waste  in  their  requisite  proportion 
The  steel  for  the  manufacture  of  dies  and  a  mixed  diet  is  therefore  necessar. 
is  carefully  selected  forged  at  a  high  for  instance,  to  secure  the  require 
heat  into  the  rough  ffle,  softened  by  care-  amount  of  carbon  a  man  would  need  I 
ful  annealing,  and  then  handed  over  to  eat  about  4  lbs.  of  lean  beef,  while  1  1 
the  engraver.  After  the  engraver  has  would  yield  all  the  nitrogen  requirec 
worked  out  the  design  in  intaglio  the  thus,  apart  from  the  labor  of  digesting 
die  is  put  through  the  operation  of  hard-  lbs.  of  beef,  the  body  would  be  compelU 
ening,  after  which,  being  cleaned  and  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  nitroge 
polished,  it  is  called  a  tnatrtx.  This  ia  Bread,  on  the  other  hand,  has  carbon  i 
not}  however,  generally  employed  in  abundance,  but  is  deficient  in  nitrogfM 
multiplying  impressions,  but  is  used  for  so  that  by  uniting  2  lbs.  of  biead  wit 
making  a  punch  or  steel  impression  for  %  lb.  of  lean  meat,  the  due  proportion  i 
relief.  For  this  purpose  another  block  carbon  and  nitrogen  is  satisfactorily  sn| 
of  steel  of  the  same  quality  is  selected,  plied.  Milk  and  oati  -eal  taken  togetbi 
and,  being  carefully  annealed  or  softened,  also  contain  nitrogenous  and  non-uitroi 
is  compressed  by  proper  machinery  upon  enous  substances  In  nearly  the  requin 
the  matrix  until  it  receives  the  impres-  proportions.  A  certain  proportion  < 
sion.  When  this  process  is  complete  saline  matter  is  also  necessary.  The  ni 
the  impression  is  retouched  by  the  en-  ture  of  tiie  food  most  suitable  for 
graver,  and  hardened  and  collared  like  healthy  man  is  i  pendent  in  part  upn 
the  matrix.  Any  number  of  dies  may  general  conditions  such  as  climate  nii 
now  be  made  from  this  punch  bv  im-  season,  and  in  part  upon  special  cond 
pressing  upon  it  plugs  of  soft  steel.  tions    of   individual   habit.     The   inhal 

TKoe  TTt»  (dJ'es  I're),  one  of  the  great  Itants  of  the  Arctic  regions  need  Ian 
X^xett  XX «;  l^tin  hymns  of  the  medi»-  quantities  of  oleaginous  food :  those  < 
val   church,   generally   used   aa   part   of  the  tropics  live  chiefly  on  starchy  pm 


the  requiem  or  mass  'for  the  souls  of  the  ucts.     With  increased   activity  and  e! 
dead.     It  describes,  as  its  name   ('  the  ertioo,  as  ia  training, 


an  increase  in  tli 


Dietricli 


IHffraotioQ 


aitrocenotts  foods  becomes  neceMwrjr.  In 
^te  of  health  we  need  not  draw  hair* 
1th  diatinctions  as  to  the  superior 
brity  of  the  several  sorts  of  diet 
ntity  rather  than  the  qualitr  of 
If  the  main  conaideration.  Those 
who  have  been  most  remarkable 
bcalth  and  life  have  generally  been 
,  Itnted  with  two  moderate  mealfl  a 
day|.  which  are  certainly  quite  suflldent 
doHpi  a  state  of  health.  In  Tirious 
countries  the  breakfast  gonerally  coHists 
of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  with  a  certain 
propoapon  of  bread  and  butter;  persons 
with  delicate  digeative  powers,  or  who 
lead  a  sedentary  life,  cannot  with  safety 
OF  eomfort  eat  animal  food  constantly 
at  breakfast.  At  dinner  all  made  dishes 
hi^Uy  spiced,  such  as  curries,  turtle- 
soap,  etc.,  as  provokipg  appetite,  are 
hurtful;  and  the  custom  of  kte  dining 
is  not  to  be  commended.  S^wed  and 
boiled  meats  are  more  dtflcol^Co  digest 
than  meat  cooked  by  fire  aldw.  The 
flesh  of  young  animals  seems  to  be  more 
difficult  of  digestioQ  than  that  of  old: 
and  the  flesh  of  tatne  than  that  of  wild 
animals.  All  surta  of  fat  meat  must  be 
taken  in  smaller  quanti^iMU  Hence,  also, 
ham,  bacon  and  salteif^.ipeats  cannot  be 
eaten  in  such  quanti^f^as  the  tender 
flesh  of  poultry. 


I»8  the  advan< 

le.     All  boiled 

easy  of  diges- 

d    salads    are 

ruit   should   b« 

ther  than  after 


tage  of  being  easily 
vegetables  are  in  i 
tion ;     raw    Tegetal 
rather   more   difficr" 
taken  in  the  fore: 
a  hearty  meal.      ^^ 

In  all  diseasesHRended  with  much 
fever  or  quicknessof  pulse  the  stomach 
loathes  animal  food,  and  there  is  gener> 
ally  a  great  ircrease  of  thirst,  to  quench 
which  water,  either  quite  cold,  or  iced, 
or  tepid,  or  rendered  acid,  may  be  freely 
indulged.  Infusions,  too,  of  harley,  sage, 
balm,  etc.,  may  be  taken.  In  chronic 
diseases  attended  with  hectic  fever,  milk 
is  the  most  proper  diet.  The  best  food 
for  infants  is,  of  course,  their  mothers' 
milk ;  but  whenever  they  begin  to  cut 
teeth  a  little  animal  food,  such  as  soft- 
boiled  eggs,  beef  broth  and  even  chicken 
minced  very  fine,  may  be  given.  Many 
infants  suffer  from  having  too  much 
sugar  given   them   in   their   food. 

Dietrich  (de'trift),  Chbibtian  wil- 
•^  HELH  Ebnst,  a  German 
painter  and  engraver,  called  by  Winckel- 
mann  '  the  Raphael  of  Landscape,'  born 
in  1712.  He  studied  under  his  father, 
and  afterwards  under  Alexander  Thiele 
at  Dresden,  where  he  became  court  paint- 
er.  professor  in  the  academy,  etc.  He 
adopted  several  different  manners  or 
styles  of  painting,  nuccessfully  imitating 


Haphaal  and  Mieris,  Correggio  and  Os- 
tade.    He  died  in  1774. 

Dietrich  of  Bern,  J'ieh^^SsTrlc^ 

the  Great,  king  of  the  Ostrogotha.  aph 
pears  in  the  old  tiennan  legends.  Bern 
stands  for  Verona,  his  capitaL 
Dien.  °*"  ^'^»u  (die*;  ancient  Insula 
^  Dei),  an  island  off  the  west 
coast  of  France,  department  of  Vendue. 
It  is  inaccessible  on  the  west  side,  but 
on  the  east  has  a  tolerable  harbor  de- 
fended by  batteries.  The  chief  industry 
is  fishing.  There  are  four  lighthouaea 
on  the  island.    Pop.  about  3000. 

DieuetMon Droit  ^^y^*^*  .^^ 

and  my  right'),  the  motto  of  the  arms  of 
England,  first  assumed  by  Richard  I, 
and  revived  by  Edward  III  when  he 
claimed  the  crown  of  France.  Except 
during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne, 
who  used  the  motto  Hemper  eadem,  and 
of  William  IIL  who  personally  used  Je 
mainttendmy,  it  has  ever  since  been  the 
royal  motto  of  England. 
DieZ  (<l^ts),  FUEDSICH  Chbistian,  a 
"  German  philologist  of  the  Ro- 
mance languages,  born  in  1704.  Hav- 
ing qualified  nimself  as  a  lecturer  at 
Bonn,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  Romance  languages  in  1830.  His 
work  stands  in  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  Romance  dialects  which  the  re- 
.searches  of  Grimm  ocy/gg  with  respect 


to  German  dialects, 
ons  works  on  the 
dours,    he    pub 
Orammatik   der 
in  1836-42,  and^i 


lition  to  vari- 

of  the  Trouba- 

a    Tery    valuable 

.  jnitchen    Sprachen 

tymologischea  Wort- 


erbuoh    der    mwKnwshen'' Sprachen  "in 
1853.    He  diail  in  187«. 

Differentf^  Calculus.  ^„,/^'''- 
Differential  Thermometer  <.{^*^^ 

shal),  an  instrument  for  determining 
very  minute  differences  of  temperature. 
Leslie's  differential  thermometer  consists 
of  two  glass  bulbs  containing  air  con- 
nected by  a  bent  tube  containing  some 
sulphuric  acid,  the  movement  of  which 
(as  the  air  expands  and  contracts)  serves 
to  indicate  any  slight  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  two  bulbs. 
Diffraction  (^i-frak'shun),  a  term 
.t/xuxawMUit  applied  to  certain  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  modification 
that  rays  of  light  undergo  in  passing 
close  to  the  edge  of  an  opaque  body. 
Thus  when  a  beam  of  direct  sunlight 
is  admitted  into  a  dark  room  through  a 
narrow  slit,  and  falls  upon  a  screen 
placed  to  receive  it,  there  appears  a  line 
of  white  light  bordered  by  colored  fringes; 


Diffntioii 


BigMtioo 


thew  frincM  an  produced  bjr  diffnctton. 
8««  Int«ri*rcnc0> 

fK#iiiiaii  (di-fa'ahnn),  the  tndoal 
innQUOn  Jn.pe„ioa  of  particlee  of 
•le  liqnid  or  gat  amonc  those  of  another. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  faMs,  when  a  Jar 
of  ozjgen  and  a  Jar  of  hydrogen  are  con- 
nected together  oy  a  tube  or  opening 
of  any  kind,  they  rapidly  become  miied; 
and  their  mixture  doeH  not  depend  on 
gravity,  but  takes  place  in  opDosition  to 
that  force,  as  may  b«  shown  oy  placing 
the  Jar  of  hydrogen  gas  above  the  other. 
Oxvgen  ifl  sixteen  times  heavier  than 
hydrogen,  balk  for  balk,  bat  the  heavier 
gas  moves  upwards  and  the  lighter  down- 
wards, and  the  process  of  intermixture, 
or  diffutioH,  goes  on  until  the  two  gases 
are  apparentlv  equally  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  space.  After  that  they 
have  no  tendency  whatever  to  separate. 
Himllarly,  if  two  vessels,  one  containing 
oxygen  and  the  other  hydrogen,  be  con- 
nected by  a  tube  which  is  stuffed  with 
a    plug    of    porous    material,    such    as 

Slaster  of  Paris,  the  gases  gmMHly 
iffase  one  into  the  other  throagb  the 
porous  plug.  The  two  gases,  however,  do 
not  pass  through  the  porous  separator  at 
equal  rates,  but  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  tquare  roott  of  the  denaittet  of  the 
gaaet.  Thus  in  the  cases  of  two  vessels, 
one  containing  hydrogen  and  the  other 
oxygen,  which  Is  sixteen  times  as  heavy 
as  hydrogen,  |ika  hydrogen  will  pafla> 
towards  the  I^^h  Jar  four  times  AH' 
quickly  as  the  aiBBWill  pass  towards 
the  hydrogen  jar.^^bidrea  phenomena 
occur  when  two  liq^Bithat  are  capable 
of  mixing,  such  as  alSAand  water,  are 
put  in  contact,  the  two  «radnally  dif- 
fusing one  into  the  other  ft^  spite  of  the 
action  of  gravity.  In  som^^iAea,  however, 
as  where  ether  and  wateffare  employed, 
the  diffusion  is  only  par^l,  extending 
a  comparatively  sme  I  distaace  on  either 
side  of  the  original  line  of  separa|ion. 
When  solutions  of  various  solid  bodies 
are  placed  in  contact,  interdiffusion  also 
takss  place.  On  the  results  of  his  ex- 
amination of  the  phenomena  d  diffusion 
of  liquids  and  salts  acrost  porous  mem- 
branes or  tepta,  Oraham  founded  a 
method  of  separatins  colloid  from  cryit- 
talloid  bodies,  which  he  palled  d«aly««« 
(which  see). 

Diffflimna  (dl-gam'a),  a  letter  which 
A^agfuiuun    ^upg   belonged    to   the 

Greek  alphabet,  and  which  remained 
longest  in  use  among  the  ^olians.  It 
resembled  our  letter  F,  and  hence  was 
called  digammo,  that  is,  double  F.  It 
appears  to  have  had  the  force  of  /  or  v. 

IMffllV  l^'*^'}*  ^^^  Etbbabd,  an 
*^  «*'«    English  gentleman,  born  of  a 


wai 


Romaa  Catholic  family  in  1081.  H< 
Joyed  some  consideration  at  the 
of  BUaabeth  and  James  I,  by  w.' 
was  knighted.  Having  been  m 
contributing  money  to  the  Ou, 
conspiracy,  he  was  hanged  in 
Siirbv  ^^  Kenblm,  eldest 
*'*•*'*»  preceding,  bcrn  in 
stuttel  at  Oxford,  was  knighted  in  : 
and  an  the  accession  of  Charles  I 
crealll  a  gentleman  of  the  hfirtrhi^Mhrr 
a  cdipiiasioner  of  the  navy,  and  f/fov 
eroJr  of  the  Trinity  House.  Qtaoon 
after  fitted  out  at  bis  own  ezMlae  a 
siaali  but  successful  squadron 'ipainst 
the  Algerines  and  Venetians.  In  lU3(i 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  wai 
imprisoned  as  a  Royalist  from  168B  tr 
1643,  when  he  was  allowed  to  retiM  tc 
the  continent.  At  the  restoration  he 
returned  M  Bnkiand,  became  a  membei 
of  the  Rtgrai.  Society,  and  was  mucli 
visited  bf  mei^  of  science.  He  died  ir: 
IGtiS.  He  ivrote  numerous  works;  n 
Treatiae  oif<  ^^^Xature  of  Bodies,  t 
Treatiae  on  the  Nimrt  ond  Operation  oj 
the  Soul,  Of  the  Cum.^f  Wounds  by  th< 
Power  of  Bymmthif,  etc  Evelyn  calh 
him  'an  arranf^wnntebank.' 

SisreSt  ^^^'^^19'  *  p.*™  originallj 
^^  givenqU)  a  collection  or  bo<lj 

of  Roman  lAW%  < digested  or  ^arrangpfi 
under  proper  tiWKby  order  of  the  em 
oev^T  JustinianJ  mence  applied  to  anj 
sMaewbat  simiw  ^Uection. 

ineester  ^^j^mMb.  ».  strong  v.;ss^ 

mrt^^-f^t.  f^f  ^MHor  iron,  on  win.  I 
is  screwed  an  al^Hht  cover  with  .1 
safety-valve,  the  olBct  being  to  pro 
vent  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation.  Wati-i 
may  be  thus  heated  to  40()°  I<'ahr. ;  :ii 
which  temperature  its  solvent  power  i> 
so  greatly  increased  that  bones  are  onii' 
verted  into  a  Jelly. 

Sifirestion    (dl-Jest'yun),  is  that  pro. 
a/i|$csuuu    pgg    i^    ^,,g    animal    IxxJy 

by  which  the  aliments  are  so  acted  upon 
that  the  nutritive  parts  are  prepared  i" 
enter  the  circulation,  and  separated  from 
those  which  cannot  afford  nourishment 
to  the  body.  The  organs  effecting  this 
process  are  called  the  digeative  organs. 
and  consist  of  the  stomach,  the  great  and 
small  intestines,  etc.  (see  Intesfinr, 
Stomach),  the  liver  and  pancr-Ms. 
When  the  aliments,  after  being  properly 
prepared  and  mixed  with  saliva  by  masti- 
cation, have  reached  the  stomach,  they 
are  intimately  united  with  a  liquid  snh- 
stance  called  the  gaatrio  juice,  by  the 
motion  of  the  stomach.  By  this  motion 
the  aliments  are  mechanically  separated 
into  their  smallest  parts,  penetrated  by 
the  gastric  juice,  and  transformed  into 
a  uniform  pulpy  or  fluid  maw.    The  gas- 


are  rendered  capable  of  abaorption. 
procew  ia  aided  by  the  inteatinal 
The  bile  alao  acta  upou  fata,  and 
food  la  formed  into  the  chifle, 
abaorbed  into  the  .lyatem  by  the 
Teaaela     called     lacteaU      (aea- 


PW  PilM 

r#J!!i*"il22JJ?*  •l^»»*»«»  »•»*•  kf  J"  "k«  *»«>*  of  •  piano,  oaad  fcj  piano- 

TTh«  pnlpymaaa,  called  cAyiiM,  Baaaea-AIpea.    plctureaqnely   aitoated   on 

-.  _£SSd  SSh'r"  i°i?,&  ite  M>«ng  •liif^"'''-  *«  '"•'~'- 

Tbe  merlr  anrrounded  by  ramparta,  which  bow 
fumiah  beautiful  promenadea.  At  some 
diatance  it  ia  aurrounded  by  a  aerlea  td 
lorta.  Some  of  the  bnildings  belong  to 
ttie  period  when  Dijon  waa  capital  M  tb* 

•- — ••--     "-«.«-^      ^mBW'    WKVN^  vnliedom  of  Bnrtundy,  the  chief  beinc 

fJti'^}'  !?•*''*  **?•  .°?"1i''*5lr»»,"»^  ^  cathedral,  a  Buil/iiig  of  TMt  esUi^ 
lr!?r5rri  J°„V  *^*  inteatin|rf5inal  maUnth  a  lofty  Vooden  aniA>  abov^WO  feet 
are  carried  off.  ..^%    ^     7S'«»»L.**i«  churchea  of  Ndtre  Dame  and 

Digit  \^*ii*;.K^Vi  '•»«•**  »r  l^r*).  ft  Michael :  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
.  -  *°i"i*'*?®l?*'v*WJ"2.*«*^^f  ^"k««  o'  Burgundy,  now  uaed  aa  the 
n?^?"u"fi''  h  ^'  ^^'  y^^'  %  ».  9^  W^  de  TilJe  and'  museum ;  and  the 
K;i?S»i.*  ■  ■**!  ?  B^"l*  <*!.■,  »«»««>•»  f«tol«  lie  y«««ce,  formerly  the  parliament 
breadth,  equal  to  %  inch.— X)i,H«.  ia  aa-  house  of  Burgundy.  It  has  important 
!-Hm?/'»il'  ^  SV*"*?*  '*',.""<*-?•  educational  in'titutiona  and  a  TSuable 
estimate  the  quantity  of  an  ecUpse.  The  library.  Industries:  woolens,  hodery, 
'^'i^l^'i?'  ^''W?i»?  /»o°°»,  ^^^  *•  candles,  mnstard.  v  1  n  c  g  a  r.  chemlaSfc 
™^^''lii?-i'*®-»^*?:*'*'^  *°i°  ***^1  «»°^  P«P«r-haa|ing..  etc.,  tanneric;,  founffi 
^u"^-  **w^^  'i*'*fi''  '°^  accordinjt  to  machinefactories,  cotton  and  oU  mUb^ 
i*ifuh"*"'^''i-S'    tt«o«»,  parts    or   digit.  The   trade   is   coiiddewbleT^rrtcuTrly 

I^talin  ®;rf!?>lt  *  J*«»**^*«  IKka  (<»'k«).  «_^PRbie  fat  ob- 

,  .       .    ,      Jlocoaide,  the  active  prln-  *'"*«•    tained  fro^He  seeds  of  a  W 
c  pie  of  the  Siaitaiit^  purpurea  ortoxr  African    tre^  SS^IrviSi^.    us^    liI 
glove.     It  IB  white,  difficult  to  crystal-  making  fine  ^'^^'^^^«^'    "■«>    »«* 

ize.  Inodorous,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  TMIraniali  ^^K-mA'li).  a  resin  ex- 
18  a  strong  poison.  """^^^T^P  ftTom^'ladiir  tnlS, 

Digitalis  Vii';V.**l*%^'  a,»e°»».o'  «enus  OardgWSi  solution  of  which  it 
,    ■  punto,  nat.  order  bcrophu-  used  to  drdrVbnda  and  open  aorea. 

lanacejB,   containing   about   twenty   spe-  TMV»     (dft).  or  Dtkh.   a  word   vari- 

«n'5  w    l"!  5"'''"''  rS?tl^««    ottvifSi^  ^"^«     oWi/ds^  i?dTffe?en7lSaUtie. 

and  Western  Asia.     The  purple  foxglove  to  represent  a  ditch  or  trench,  and  also 

•^^nS*'T'"^"^j  "  *  common  wild  flower  an  ambankmcmt.   rampart,  or  wau!  ^ 

m  Britab.  and  several  species  are  grown  is  speciaUy  appUed   to   an   embankment 

P,».fStP*^*°  /5-*'??;      Digitalin,    also  raised  to  oppose  the  incursions  of  Se 

preparations  of  digitalis  leaves,  are  used  ae^  or  a  tidaTriver,  the  dikes  of  Holland 


as  cardiac  stimulants  and  diuretics.  being  notable  examples  of  work  of  this 

Digitate  1"'J*  :*"*>''?  botany,  kind.  These  are  often  raised  40  feet 
.  ui.  .branched  out  into  divisions  abotfe  the  high-water  mark,  and  are  wide 
rpsembling  fingers,  said  of  leaves  or  roots.  .en«gh  at  the  "  •       »      "  "w 

Diffitiflrrada    Idij-it-i-gra'da),   a   sec-  y/ajor  canal, 
.,  i*-  .  tion  of  the  Carnivora,  HeMer  Dike,  oi 


top  for  a  common  r^d 
^  sometimes  for  boUi.     ^e 
II  ^M         XI.  V""  'it,'"''  v^ajuiYuia,  i^tuiiei-  i^Ke,  one  of  the  largest,  is  about 
^2  called  from  their  walking  on  the  ends  6  miles  in  length  and  involves  an  annual 
of  their  toes ;  as  distinguished  from  the  outlay  of  over  |30,000. 

♦Vf °^Of *>JI"*^'''  ^' *K  *^*  ^'^I'  ?JiJ9®  Dike.  ^"«'  *°  geology,  a  term  applied 
th(.  whole  foot  upon  the  ground.  This  •"**»»  to  intrusfons  of  igneous  rock, 
tribe  includes  the  weasel,  do«,  cat,  etc.  such  as  basalt,  jreenetone,  etc,  which 
Dintonnm  (aU-i-t?ri-ani)f  a  small  fill  up  veins  and  fissures  in  the  stratified 
~    *  I.  _i  portable    dumb  .instni>  systems,   and  sometimes  project  on  the 

aent  having  a  short  keyboard  with  five  surface  like  walla.  •-   '    ' 


SOapidmtioii 


BimiiiliTtt 


Dilapidation  i^li&'-SSilfSri^S 

■o  incamtMDt  of  •  coarch  living  laffen 
the  paraonage  booM  or  ovtboaw*  to  fall 
dowo«  or  be  in  decay  for  want  of  necee- 
Mry  repaira ;  or  it  ia  tlie  pullini  down  or 
deatroylng  any  of  the  bouaea  or  build- 
inga  belonging  to  a  apiritaai  liTing,  or 
deatroying  of  the  wooda,  treea,  etc.,  ap- 
pertaining to  tbe  aame.  An  outgoing 
incumbent  (or  bia  heira)  ia  liable  for 
dilapidation  to  bia  aucceaaor. 

Dilemma  < JJiJjfti,  '£- .p-.  -fc 

sumption),  in  logic,  an  argument  in 
whicb  the  aame  conclualon  may  be  drawn 
from  two  contrary  propoaitiona.  We  ap- 
pend one  of  the  moat  famoua  of  the 
claaaical  dilemmaa.  A  young  rhetorician 
aaid  to  an  old  Sopbiat:  'Inatruct  me  in 
pleading  and  I  aoali  pay  you  when  I 
gain  a  cause.'  The  maater  aued  for  tbe 
reward,  and  tbe  acbolar  eluded  tbe  claim 
by  a  dilemma.  'If  I  gain  my  cause  I 
ahall  not  pay  you,  becanae  tbe  award  of 
tbe  judge  will  be  againat  you.  If  I  feat 
it  I  may  withhold  it,  aa  I  ahall  not  bare 
gained  a  cauae.'  The  maater  replied: 
~lf  you  gain  yon  must  pay  me,  because 
you  promised  to  pay  me  when  you  gained 
a  cause;  if  you  lose  you  must  pay  me, 
because  the  judge  will  award  it'  Tbe 
two  results  which  are  found  eqi  illy  ob- 
jectionable are  called  tbe  'horns'  of  tbe 
dilemma. 


Dilettante 


grat 


-tAn'tl),  an  ItaUan 

sion,    signifying    a 

lencea,  who  de- 

aa  a  meana  of 

being  thus 

'.     In  1734 

^ed  in  Lon- 

rhicb   pub- 

lion  Antiqui- 


lover  of  the  arts 
votes  his  leisure  t 
amusement  and  _ 
nearly  equivalent  to 
a  num*^  r  of  gentlemei 
don   the   DUettanti   H 
lished  a  splendid  work  on  _  , 

Ue»,  1769-1840;  Specimetu  of  Anotent 
Sculpture,  JEgvptian,  Etruacan,  Oreek 
and  Rcnan,  1809,  183S;  tbe  Templet  of 
JEgina  itnd  B<u$a,  1800,  etc. 
"nillrfi  (dilk).  »»  Chablxs  W.,  an 
■""*''  English  official  and  author,  born 
at  Chelsea  in  1843.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  a  radical  in  1868  and  in  1882 
became  president  of  the  local  govern- 
ment board,  with  a  seat  in  tbe  cabinet. 
He  wrote  Problem  of  Greater  Britain, 
Army  Reform,  The  British  Empire,  and 
other  works.  His  wife,  Emily  l<:  Dilke, 
is  an  able  art  critic  and  author  of 
The  Renaistanee  of  Art  in  France,  Art 
in  the  Modem  State,  etc.  Died  1911. 
T)|11  (dii).  an  nmbelliferoaa  plant. 
*"^*  Anfthum  gravedlent,  a  native  of 
tbe  ■onthem  countries  of  Europe,  the 
fruits,  commonly  but  erroneously  called 
■eeda,  of  wbi  *ii  are  moderately  waraing. 


paagent,    and    aronatie,    and    are 

f Joyed    mediciaaily    aa    a    earmin 
n   appearance   it   reaemblea   tbe  fi 
Dill-seeda     yield     diU-water     and  _ 
eaaential  oiL  when  diatilled  with  w«l 
Dill-water    ia    uaed    aa    a    remedy 
ilatniency  and  gripea  of  children. 

DUleniaoe*  fetr'o'hi.'a 

tree^nhabiting  tbe  EUist  Indies, 
to  flpiunculaceiB  and  Magnolia( 

DiOniffen  ^">«t?^'  *\°ts^   k 

AVMaau^vu  ^f  BtTaria,  on  the  Daaab4>. 
24  miles  northwest  of  Augsburg.  It 
waa  long  the  seat  of  a  Jesuit  univer- 
ai^,  and  the  castle  waa  formerly  thi- 
ordinary  reaidence  of  the  Biahop  of 
Augsbnrg.  Pop.  (lOOS)  0078. 
Dillon  (dil'un),  John,  politician,  wan 
«f Auwu    Ijqj^  ^^f  ijjgj,  parentage  in  New 

York  in  IflU.  educated  at  the  Catholi< 
cniversitY  w^ublin,  and  early  identiticil 
bimaelf  mtostke  Pamellite  movement  for 
refbrm  in  Irish  affairs.     He  was  elected 

?o  Parliament  for  County  Tipperary  in 
.880  and  soon  bedlune  prominent  ther" 
for  tbe  violence  of  an  language.  In  lr<' 
land  bia  speeches  were  so  ultra-radical 
that  they  fed  to  iiia  impriaonment  thrt>*' 
timea  between  Iffil  and  1888.  He  hv- 
came     one     of     the     most     prominent 

fromoters  of  tbe  '  Plan  of  Campaign '  in 
riab  aritation,  and  in  1890  succeed'd 
Justin  McCarthy  as  chairman  of  t\w 
main  section  of  tbe  Irish  Nntionalist  party 
Dilman  (dfil-mUn'),  a  town  of  Persia, 
province  of  Azerbijan,  75 
milea  west  of  Tabrees.  Pop.  estimated 
at  15,000. 

Dilnlft  (de-l6lo),  a  small  lake  in 
•"""*"  Central  S.  Africa,  lat.  11°  .•]!»' 
a. ;  regarded  aa  tbe  source  of  the  Zamhe.si. 
Dil(M)il  (dS'lo-oil),  an  oil  obtained 
iVXAw-wu    jj.Qm   jjjg  poon-tree  of  India, 

also  called  poon-seed  oil.     See  Poon, 

Diluents  (dil'i^-«°ts),  in  medicine,  are 

those   substances   which  arw 

taken  to  increase  the  proportion  of  fluid 

in  the  blood.     They  consist  of  water  and 

watery  liquors. 

Dilnvinm   (di-Wvi-um),    the    nam  J 
M^M.m    fornaeriy    given    by    geoio- 

gists  to  certain  gravels  and  comparatively 
recent  deposits,  whicb  seem  to  have  been 
the  resuh  of  a  rush  of  water  or  deluuc. 
Dime  ^'^'™  ■  ^>'^d<^'>«  dime,  Lat.  de- 
cimut,  tenth),  the  term  for  the 
tenth  part  of  a  dollar  or  ten-cent  piece 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  silver 
coin  whose  English  equivalent  is  about  Tx/. 
Diminntive  (Ji-mln'O-tiv),  in  pram- 
^^^^  mar,    a   word   having  a 

special  affix  which  conveys  the  idea  of 
littleness,  and  all  other  ideas  connected 
with  thia,  aa  tendemeas,  affection,  cca- 


IMsiity 


DiAOliLUk 


•a     rnlNoto,     jMHM     ooroMliMi,     Uttl*  *'**»•*    u    Arab    xuki    cola,    aim    a 

SSfc«.lS' .  SrSlk."'    4*"C,M'  P«'^"™«":«t  present  Uia'Sfef  5!^ 
MMMMealiMr,  a  manikin.     The  Italian  la  coin,  ralue  1  franc 

Mft  ol  /rate,  brother)  being  aoHMtlDeH  height  i'op.  (1905)  26.182. 
•  nployed.  Among  finglliih  dlirfnutlve  TO„jft-f  *^(din'dorf),  WitHBtic  a 
alflxea  are  *,„,  „  in  muHikin,  «  little  -WliaOn  Oerman  cliwalaU  achoSar 
man:  pip*i».  a  litHe  pljie;  Mnp.  aa  in  born  in  1802,  lived  moat  ofhia  We  at 
S^SJ^'J^l^i'^T^  iCrlma.^that  U.  I^paig.  and  dfled  in  im  Hla%efpab- 
i^!i7''t°'  little  dear:  and  et,  aa  in  Ucatioos  were  editiona  of  the  Omk 
f-M:# '.  i?«i  "f'if/  '  i*^*.  °'.  !»««»> 5  dramatlaU  and  worka  elncidaUre  of  them 
«o6l«».  a  little  table.      LKminuUjea  aru  and  other  Greek  writera. 

f.^nl^Sl'JjJi.*^*'""*"''*.'  "i'*""*'"  DinffO   <«»»n«'f«).  »«>•  n»tl?e  wild  dog 

language,  by  adding  y  or  4e  to  the  namea,  **"^V*   of    Australia    {Vanit    Dingo), 

aa  (7*arl«y,  moa#<«,  etc.  of  a  wolf-like  appearance  and  extremely 

PimitV    (aimi-tl),   a   atout   cotton  fierce.    The  eara  are  abort  and  erect,  the 

1            .:..    'joflS-   ormnnented   in    tb«5  tail    rather   buaby,    and    the    hair   of   a 

loom   either   by   raised  stripes  or  fancy  reddish-dun  color.    It  Is  very  destmctive 

figures.    It  is  usually  employed  white,  as  to  the  flocks,  killing  more  than  it  euts. 

tor  bed  and  bedroom  furniture.  Ita  remains  have  been  found  fossil,  but 

Dimorphism  (dl-morflsm),    in    crya-  the    fact   of   its    having    been    the   only 

*""""  ta  lography,  the  crystal-  p'acental     mammal     in     this     continent 

lization  of  a  body  in  forms  •-•-•-     -  yuwuru* 

two    different    systems,    or 

forms  of  the  same  system,  „  h',._ , 

exhibited  by  sulphur,  carbon  etc.  Kapkthnl. 

Dimorphism.  !?    l^tany,    the   condi-  Dinooerai    (d«-n»'«e-ros :    Or.    Mnet 

,^       *  *'"°  J*''«^°     analogous  ^"lOCCrai    terrible.  *ero£,  a  horn),  a 

organs  of  the  same  species  appear  under  foasll  mammal  found  in  the  Eocrae  strata 

two  very  dissimilar  forms.  Thus  the  coa-  of  N.  America,  in  son^Mspecta  akin  to 

mon  primrose  occurs  in  two  forms,  one  the  elephant  and  of  ^Rl  size,  but  with- 

baving  long  stamens  and  a  short  pistil,  the  out  a  proboscis.    ItflEnni  were  very  maa- 

other  a  lonj,  pistii  and  short  stamens.  sive;  ft  had  two  kag  tusks  in  the  upper 

DinajPnr  y*°N'P^^)'^*    town    of  jaw.  three  pairs  o^homs.  and  the  amallMt 

4Af.!ri   ?«°K*1.   Hindustan,  capital  brain     propor-  ^ 

of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  206  miles  Hon  a  1 1  t     td 

north    of    Calcutta:    pop.    13.430.      The  any    knowa 

district   covers   an   area   of  about   4118  mammal 


ms  belonging  to  renders  ita  indigenous  character  doubtful. 

"a"»f,X*  Dinitronaphthol  <1.«;V)-* '  *" V?; 


square  miles:   pop.  1.667.080.  mammal. 

Dinan    <<1^Q&9).    a    town    of    France  iiinOmiS 

„  ,  department    of    COtes-du-Nord  (  d!  -  nor'  nis : 

lo.     It  stands  on  a  steep  hill  terrible    ortUa 

>  feet  above  the  river,  is  sur-  I      ki1.h\     ^' 

r  hieh  old  walls  pierced  with  '  Unl*  'l-«?,^ 

and  is  a  picturesque  and  inter-  ""net    genus 

place.    Pop.  (1911)  ll,4ia  ?'  l"^*  '^^f' 


(Brittany),  on  the  Ranee,  14  miles  south  n-  deinoa 
of  8t  Malo.  It  stands  on  a  steep  hill  terrible  <^^' 
nearly  200  feet  above  the  river,  is  sur-    "  m^a\  ' 

rounded  by   hiirh   nM  nraita  nioivuui  »<»h   a     Dira;, 

four  gates,  l 

esting  old  place.    JPop.  (1911)  H,4ia         "*  "nJf  ' 
Dinant    <d6-nap),  a  town  of  Belgium,  '«"   bl'd' 

•  in  the  province  and  14  miles  classed  among 
8.  of  Namnr;  picturesquely  and  strongly  the  Struthion- 
Rituated  on  the  Meuse,  a  place  of  ids  or  ostrich 
antique  appearance.  The  town-house  was  tribe  —  the 
once  the  palace  of  the  Princes  of  Litee.  bones    of    five 

Pop.  (1904)  7674.  species    of       

Dinapnr    (,**  e'  n  a-p  ?. r  >.    a    tgwn    of  the       smallest    Dinornia  (pdyio  and  leg  boats 
„,  J   ^         Fatna     dibtrict.     Bengal,   which    have         and ouUina cf body). 
Hindustan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Qan-  been  found  in  New  Zealand.    The  larveat 
ges.  about  12  miles  y,  w.  of  Patna.    It  is  must  have  stood  at  least  14  feet  in  height. 


_,  _    — .  ^_  .„..c„  i',  j».  ui  I.  aiua.     Ri  IB  uiuBi  nave  siooa  ai  least  14  reel  in  neivht 

Sf*?^°*'*Tr2**"?3.i*'"***'T'^''«*^«»"'*e"  ■«^'"1  o'  Its  bones  being  at  leLstt^w 

«1  the  district  with  eztenslTe  tarracka.  the  aise  of  thoae  of  the  oitrich.     tK 

86— u— a 


Dinosauria 


Diogenet 


bodr  Mems  to  have  been  even  more 
bulky  in  proportion,  the  tarsus  being 
shorter  and  stouter  in  order  to  sustain 
its  weight  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
become  extinct  until  the  seventeenth  or 
eii^teenth  century,  and  are  spoken  of 
as  SMMM  by  the  natives,  who  burled  the 
eggs  with  their  dead  as  provision  for 
their  journey  to  the  other  world. 

*'"**'■**'"*•  icrrible,  and  aauroa^  a 
lliard),  a  group  of  colossal  lixards,  re- 
sembling the  pachydermatous  mammals 
in  general  appearance,  but  in  reality 
intermediate  between  the  struthious  birds 
and  lizards.  The  majority,  as  the 
Megalosaurus,  which  attained  to  40  feet 
in  length,  were  carnivorous;  the  Iguano- 
don,  however,  was  herbivorous.  They 
were  the  land  reptiles  of  the  Jurassic, 
Wealden  and  inferior  Cretaceous  con- 
tinents. 

Dinotherium  </ir;."'aTe^  Sk 

rion,  beast),  a  genus  of  extinct  gigantic 

mammals,  the 
remains  of 
which  occur 
in  Tertiary 
formations  ii^ 
several  parts 
0  f  Europe. 
The  largest 
species  (D. 
gigatiteum) 
ns    »!.  J  —  ...^..A*  i«  calculated 

tained  the  length  of  18  feet  It  had  a 
proboscis  and  also  two  tudks  placed  at 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  curved  downwards  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  those  in  the  upper  jaw  of 
the  walrus.  The  zoological  position  of 
tlif  dinotherium  is  that  of  a  proboscidean 
allied  to  the  elephant  The  skull,  molar 
teeth  and  scapular  bone  are  the  only 
portions  yet  discovered.  Kaup  regards  it 
as  intermediate  between  the  mastodons 
and  tapirs  and  terrestrial;  while  Blain- 
ville  and  Pictet  regard  it  as  allied  to 
the  sea-cows,  and  inhabiting  the  em- 
bouchure of  great  rivers. 
Tkinn«a»  (di'O-sgs;  Greek,  d»otfce»t», 
i/luOCBC  administration),  the  circuit 
or  extent  of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction. 
Each  English  diocese  is  divided  into 
archdeaconries,  each  archdeaconry  (nom- 
inally) into  rural  deaneries  and  each 
deanery  into  parishes.  Sea  Bishop. 
TKaaIaHou  (dT-o-kle'she-an :  C.  Vale- 
AnuuACbiau  ^j^g  Diocletianus.  sur- 
named  Jovius),  a  man  of  mean  birth, 
a  native  of  Dalmatia,  proclaimed  Em- 
peror of  Rome  by  the  army  284  A.p. 
Hf  defeated   Carinus   in   Moesia    (28«), 


conquered  the  AUemanni,  and  was  gen- 
erally beloved  for  the  goodness  of  his  dia- 
position,  bbt  was  compelled  by  the 
dangers  threatenins  Rome  to  share  th« 

Sovernment   with   M.    Aureliua  Valerius 
laximian.      In    202    G.    Qalerius    and^ 
Constantius  Chlorus  were  also  raised  toft 
a  share  in  the  empire,  which  was  thui^ 
divided     into     four     parts^     of     which 
Diocletian   administeted   Thrace,    Egjipt 
Syria  and  Asia.     As  the  result  of  nis 
reconstltution   of   the   empire   there   fol- 
lowed a  period  of  brilliant  successes  in 
which  the  barbarians  were  driven  back 
from     all     the     frontiers,     and     Roman 

fower  restored  from  Britain  to  Egypt, 
n  306,  in  conjunction  wita  Maximian, 
he  resigned  the  imperial  dignity  at 
Nicomema,  iand  retired  to  Salona  in  Dal- 
matia, where  he  cultivated  his  garden  in 
tranquillity  until  his  death  in  313.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  was  in- 
duced to  sanction  a  pert"H:ution  of  the 
Christians. 

TKAflftfi  (de-o-d&'te),  GioTANvri,  pn 
i/lOOau  italian  Protestant  divine, 
bom  at  Lucca,  about  1576,  of  a  noble 
Catholic  family.  He  was  for  some  time 
professor,  first  of  Hebrew,  then  of 
theology,  at  Geneva,  an!  in  1619  rep- 
resented the  Genevan  clergy  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort  and  aided  in  drawing  up 
the  Belgic  confession  of  faith.  He  is 
most  celebrated  for  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Italian,  whici:  is  superior  t<> 
his  translation  of  it  into  French.  Ho 
died  at  Geneva  in  lti49. 

Diodon    (dl'o-don).     See  Olole-fieK 

THnrlnma  (di-o-do'rus)  OF  Abbtri  m. 
inoaorOB    j^     gjj.jjy^     ^^^     thereror.- 

called  Siculus;  a  Greek  historian  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Csesar  and  Augustus.  His 
universal  history,  in  the  composition  of 
which  he  traveled  through  a  great  part 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  occupied  him  thirty 
years,  and  consisted  of  40  books,  but 
only  books  1-6  and  11-20,  with  certain 
fragments,  are  now  extant. 
Difficions  (dl-§'shus ;  Gr.  di,  double 
'*'*'**'"  oikos,  a  house),  in  botany 
a  term  applied  to  plants  which  have 
flowers  with  stamens  on  one  individual 
and  those  with  pistils  on  another;  ns 
opposed  to  moncBcious.  The  willow,  tlio 
yew,  the  poplar,  etc.,  are  dioecious. 
THftVATiMt  (dt-oj'e-n?E)  of  Apollonta 
mQJSVUfX  (Crete),  known  also  as  th. 
Phyficitt,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  fiftli 
century  B.C.,  who  belonged  to  the  Ionian 
school,  'and  considered  ai^  as  the  element 
of  all  things. 
Diao^umi  or    SmoPB    (si-nS'pe;    on 

famous  of  the  Cynic  pfailosdpbers,  'Mrt 


Diogenes  laertins 


Dion  Cassim 


aboot  412  B.a     Haviug   beeu   banished 
from   bis  native  place  with  his  father, 
who  had  been  accused  of  coining  false 
money,  he  went   to  Athens,   and  thrust 
himself  upon  Antistbenes  as  a  disciple. 
Like  Antisthenes,   he  despiaetl  all  philo- 
sophical   speculations,    and    opposed    the 
corrupt  morals  of  his  time ;  but  while  the 
stern   austerity    of   Antisthenes   was   re- 
pulsive,  Diogenes  exposed   the  follies  of 
his    contemporaries    with    wit    and    go<td 
humor.    As  an  exemplar  of  Cynic  virtue 
he  satisfied  his  appetite  with  the  coars- 
est food,   practiced   the   most   rigid   tem- 
perance,  walked    through    the   streets  of 
Athens  barefoot,  without  any  coat,  with 
a  long  beard,  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  t>. 
wallet   on   his   shoulders,   and    by    night, 
according  to  the  popular  story,  slept  in  a 
tub    (or  large  earthenware  vessel).     On 
a  voyage  to  the  island  of  iEgina  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  sold  him 
as  a  slave  to  the  Corinthian  Xeniades  in 
Oete.     The  latter  emancipated  him,  and 
entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
children.     He  attended   to  the  duties  of 
his   new   employment   with    the   greatest 
care,    commonly    living    in    summer    at 
Corinth   and  in   winter   at  Athens.     He 
died  in  323  B.C.,  at  a  great  age.     Of  the 
many  stories  related  of  him  the  majority 
are  probably   fictions;    many  indeed  are 
chronologically  impossible.     His  enemies 
accused    him   of    various    scandalous   of- 


fenses, but  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing him  guilty  of  any  worse  fault 
than  that  of  elevating  impertinence  to 
the  rank  of  a  fine  art. 

Diogenes  Laertins,  -/^or  ^of  ^^j 

of  philosophy  in  Greek,  appears  to  have 
been  born  at  Laerte,  '.n  Cilicia,  and  to 
have  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond century  after  Christ;  but  no  certain 
information  exists  either  as  to  his  life, 
studies,  or  age.  The  work  is  divided 
into  ten  books,  and  bears  in  MS.S.  the 
title.  On  the  Lives,  Doctrines  and 
Apothegms  of  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  Philosophy.  It  is 
full  of  absurd  and  improbable  anecdotes, 
but  contains  valuable  information  re- 
garding the  private  life  of  the  Greeks, 
and  many  fragments  of  works  now  lost. 
It  was  the  foundation  of  the  earlier 
modern  histories  of  philosophy. 

Diomedea   (<?I-«-inp-'l«^'a>.  a   genus  of 
birds,  including  the  various 
species  of  albatross    (which  see). 

Diomede  Islands  l,l\?-"!'*Vi,  ' 

„  .  ,      ,    .     „    .     group     of     three 
Rmall  islands  in  Bering  Strait,  and  mid- 
way between  Asia  and  America. 
DiomedeS    (dl-o-me'd*),     in     Greek 
^iviuoues    mythology,  (1)  A  king  of 


the  Bist&nes,  who  fed  hia  horses  oo 
human  flesh,  and  used  to  throw  ail 
strangers  who  entered  his  territories  to 
those  animals  to  be  deroared.  He  was 
kiUed  by  Hercules,  who  carried  oft 
the  horses.  (2)  One  of  the  heroes  at  the 
siege  of  Troy,  the  son  of  l^deus  and 
Delpyle,  and  king  of  Argoa,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Helen.  After  she  was  carried 
off  Diomedes  engaged  in  the  ezpedltion 
against  Troy,  in  which  his  courage  and 
the  protection  of  Pallas  rendered  him 
one  of  the  most  distingnished  heroes. 
He  wounded  Aphrodite  and  Ares,  and 
thrice  assailed  Apollo;  and  by  carrying 
off  the  horses  of  Rhoesns  from  the  ene- 
mies' tents,  and  aiding  Ulysses  in  the 
removal  of  Philoctetes  from  Lemnos,  he 
fulfilled  two  of  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  Troy  could  be  conquered.  Finally 
he  was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in 
the  Wooden  horse  bv  whom  the  captare 
o'_Troy  was  at  length  accomplished. 
Different  accounts  were  given  of  his 
after-life.  He  is  often  caUed  Diomede. 
Dion  l«l''*>n)  OF  Syracuse,  in  Greek 
history,  a  connection  by  mar- 
riage of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Diony- 
sius,  tyrants  of  Syracuse,  over  whom  lie 
long  exercised  great  influence.  He  at- 
tempted to  reform  the  younger  Dionysi- 
us  (which  ree),  but  his  enemies  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  his  banishment.  He 
afterwards  returned  and  made  himself 
ruler  of  the  city,  but  became  nnpopnlar. 
and  in  353  rc.  one  of  his  foDowersT  C5al- 
lipus  of  Athens,  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated. 

Dionsea  (^l-o«»-»'a).  a  genua  of  plants, 
•*"•  nat  order  Droseraceea.  Only 
one  species  is  known,  D.  miMoipdto 
(Venus'  fly-trap),  a  naUve  of  the  sandy 
savannas  of  Carolina  and  Florida.  It 
has  a  rosette  of  root  leaves,  from  which 
rise  a  naked  scape  bearing  a  cdtymb  of 
fairiy  large,  white  flowers.     The  leaves 

¥^t  j*o4'^^4<*,  P*.**"'®  *°^  »  slifhUy 
stalked  2-lobed  lamina,  with  three  &oA, 
stiff  bristles  on  each  lobe.  The  bristles 
are  remarkably  irritable,  and  when 
tourhed  by  a  fly  or  other  insect  the  lobes 
of  the  leaf  suddenly  close  on  and  capture 
the  insect.  It  is  said  to  digest  the  food 
thus  captured  by  means  of  a  fluid  which 
dissolves  It  exactly  like  ordinary  aastric 
juice. 

Dion  Cassias  y<*^  kash'e-us),  or 
""  vaoaxiw  ^^^  Cassius,  a  Greek 
historian,  born  about  155  a.d.  at  Nictea, 
in  Bithynia.  After  accompanying  his 
father  to  Cilida,  of  which  he  held  the 
administration,  he  came  to  Rome  about 
180,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  a  Roman 
senator.  On  the  accession  of  Pertinaz 
DioD  was  appointed  pnstor,  and  in  tbt 


Dion  GhryiMtoiii 


Dionynu 


W. 


reign  of  CancaU*  ha  wm  on«  of  the 
Moatora  whom  it  had  become  ciutomary 
to  aelect  to  accompany  the  emperor  in 
hia  ezpeditiona,  of  which  he  comptaina 
bitterly.  In  219  he  was  raiaed  to  the 
consulship,  and  about  224  became  pre- 
consol  of  Africa.  In  229  he  was  again 
appointed  consul;  but  feeling  his  life 
precarioua  under  Alexander  Severus,  he 
obtained  permission  to  retire  to  hia 
native  town  of  Nicca.  The  period  of 
hia  death  is  unknown.  The  most  im- 
portant of  hia  writings,  though  only  a 
small  part  is  extant^  is  a  Hi$tory  of 
Rome,  written  in  Greek  and  divided  into 
eighty  books,  from  the  arrival  of  ^Gneas 
in  Italy  and  the  foundation  of  Alba  and 
Kome  to  a.d.  229. 

Dion  Chrysostom  iJ'rl'e'i^^^sipMst 

and  rhetorician  and  a  favorite  of  Trajan ; 
born   in  a.d.  50;   died   about   a.d.    110. 
Eighty  of  his  orations  (in  excellent  At- 
tic)  have  been  preserved. 
Dionyiift  ^  d^^nl<■^'t'<^ )  •    ^^  Bacckan- 

DionVSinS  (dWnish'e-us),  St.,  a  di»- 
*'*"*"""  ciple  of  Ongen,  and  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  in  248  a.d.  He 
was  driven  from  the  city  in  260,  and  in 
257  was  banished  to  Libya,  but  was 
restored  in  2ti0.  Died  in  2U5  A.D. 
DinnvsinR      of    Haucabnassus,    in 

teacher  of  eloquence,  born  about  70  b.c. 
He  went  to  Rome  about  30  b.c.,  where 
he  wrote  his  Boman  Antiquitiet,  in 
twenty  books,  in  which  he  relates  (in 
Greek)  the  early  history  of  Rome  and 
its  government  up  to  the  times  of  the 
first  Punic  war.  We  have  the  first  nine 
books  of  this  work  entire,  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  nearly  so,  and  some  fragments 
of  the  others.  His  rhetorical  writings 
are  of  greater  value,  especially  his  es- 
says  on    the    Greek   orators.      He   died 

Tlinnirsiiia  THE  Abeopaoite,  that  is 
iiionyuiu,    jj^g  qJ  j^g  j„jg^  o,  the 

Areopagus,  at  Athens,  a  convert  to 
Christianity  by  the  Apostle  Paul  about 
the  middle  of  the  first  century,  and  the 
first  bishop  at  Athens,  where  he  suffered 
martyrdom.  Certain  writings  formerly 
ascribed  to  him  consist  of  obscurely 
written  treatises  on  mystical  subjects. 
Scotus  Erigena  translated  them  into 
Latin.  In  France,  where  a  certain 
Dionysius  (see  Denw,  8t.)  established 
the  first  Christian  community  at  Paris 
in  the  third  century,  they  were  readily  re- 
ceived, this  Dionydus  being  without 
further  inquiry  taken  for  the  Areqpagite, 
because  the  origin  of  the  Qallican  Church 
could  thus  be  carried  back  to  the  first 


century;  and  France  gained  a  patron 
saint  who  was  a  martyr  and  the  imme- 
diate diadple  of  an  apostle. 

IMAitmrina  th>  Eldib,  in  Greek  his- 
4#10IiyuUB,     t^jy^  tyj^t  jjp  absolute 

ruler  of  Syracuse,  bom  about  430  B.o.  of 
obscure  parentage.  He  obtained  the 
rank  of  general,  and  afterwards  of  com- 
mander-in-chief;  and  gaining  the  support 
of  the  army,  he  seised  the  supreme 
power  in  Syracuse,  though  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  extended  his  rule 
over  other  cities  in  Sicily;  and  after 
some  successes  and  reverses  in  the  strug- 
gle with  the  Carthaginians  he  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  them  under  the 
walls  of  Syracuse.  In  his  expeditions 
into  Lower  Italy  he  reduced  the  city  of 
Rhegium  by  famine  (387).  After  an- 
other short  war  with  Carthage  he  lived 
some  time  in  peace,  occupied  with  writ- 
ing poems,  tragedies,  etc.,  with  which 
he  contended  for  the  Olympian  prize.  In 
368  he  commenced  a  new  war  against  the 
Carthaginiana,  but  failed  to  drive  them 
entirely  out  of  Sicily.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  from  a  potion  administered  at 
the  instigation  of  nis  son  Dionysius  the 
Younger    (367  B.C.). 

TKnnTraina  the  Little  (so  called  on 
J/lUUjruuSi  account  of  his  short  stat- 
ure), a  Scythian  monk  who  was  abbot 
of  a  monastery  at  Rome  in  the  beginuing 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  died  about  the 
year  530,  according  to  others  about  545. 
celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  compu- 
tation of  time  from  the  Christian  era. 
This  mode  of  computation,  however,  was 
not  publicly  used  until  the  eighth  century. 
TliATursiiia  the  Younqeb,  a  tyrant 
.UlOnysias,     ^,  Syracuse,  who,  in  3U7 

B.C.,  succeeded  his  father,  Dionysius  the 
Elder.  For  the  purpose  of  recalling  him 
from  the  excesses  to  which  he  was  ad- 
dicted Dion  persuaded  him  to  invite 
Plato  to  his  court,  but  the  influence  of 
the  phUosopher  effected  no  permanent 
change.  Becoming  suspicious  of  Dion, 
the  tyrant  banished  him  and  confiscated 
his  property,  but  in  357  B.c.  Dion  made 
himself  master  of  Syracuse.  Dionysius 
fled  to  Locri,  but  after  the  murder  uf 
Dion  recovered  his  power  in  Syracuse. 
His  misfortunes,  however,  had  rendered 
him  more  cruel,  and  Timoleon,  who  came 
to  Syracuse  with  aid  from  Corinth 
against  the  Carthaginians,  deposed  him 
in  344  B.C.  He  was  carried  to  Corinth, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  gained  a  living 
by  giving  lessons  in  grammar,  or  as  one 
of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of  C.vb>'le. 
TliATivaiiA  (dl-o-m'sus),  the  original 
i/lOUySUS      Qj^^.  n^mg  o,  the  god  of 

wine,  the  name  Bacchus,  by  which  he 
was    called    both    by    the    Greeks    and 


IHophantif 


Biplifheria 


the  Romans,  belnff  at  first  a  mere  epithet  representative.     The    tortoise    olant    or 
or  Buniame.     Sw  Baochut.  elephanfs-foot   occurs  in   Sooth   Africa. 

DlODhantnS   (dl-o-tan'tus)  ^or  Alex-  See  Yam. 

^w»»«»»  ^rjDWA,  the  first  Greek  Th'Aa/tnriilAa  PEDAWirs  (dl-o»-kor'i- 
writer  on  algebra,  flourished,  accordinc  i^OSCOntteS,  dS,  pe^a'ni-uB),  ^rn 
to  some  authorities,  about  the  middle  of  in  Cilicia  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  He  left  tian  era,  a  Greek  physician,  author  of  a 
behind  him  thirteen  books  of  Arith-  celebrated  work  on  liaterUt  MeUca,  in 
mettcal  QuetUons,  of  which  only  six  five  hooka,  particularly  valnable  in  re- 
are  extant ;  and  a  work  on  Polygon  Num-  gard  to  botany. 
ben.  Tkj^.««..j   rHT-niukflM^.     gee     Cast»r 


Diopside   (di-op-sw),  a  rare  mineral  Dioscuri  i,f^^^>- 

r  a  variety  or  subspecies  of  "DioJinin.    (dl-og'ma),  a  genus  of  ruta- 

augite,  occurring  in  prismatic  crystals  •»'AUJUU»  ^eous  plants  inhabiting 
of  a  vitreous  luster,  and  of  a  pale  green.  Southern  Africa,  allied  to  BarostM 
or  a  greenish  or  yellowish  white.  (which    see).      They    have    alternate   or 

DlODSlS    (di-opsis),    a    genus    of   dip-  opposite  simple  leaves,   strongly   marked 

^»w     jg  insects,  or  two-winged  with  dots  of  transparent  oil,  and  difFus- 

flies,  the  members  of  which  are  remark-  ing  a  powerful  odor  when  bruised.  Some 
able  for  the  immense  prolongation  of  the  species  are  cultivated  for  their  white  or 
Bides    of    the   head,    the   head    appearing  pinkish  flowers. 

as  if  it  were  furnished  with  two  long  "nioirnvroa  (dl-os'pi-ros),  a  large 
horns,  each  having  a  knot  at  its  apex.  A/iwnpjfiws  ggQ„g  ^f  ^^^^  ^^  shrubs, 
DiODtase  (diop-tas),    emerald    copper  natives   of    the    warmer    regions    of    the 

*'  ore,    silicate    of    copper,    a  world,  nat.  order  Ebenaces.     The  trees 

translucent  mineral,  occurring  crystal-  of  this  genus  supply  ebony  wood.  That 
like  in  six-sided  prisms.  from  Ceylon  is  the  wood  of  D.  Ebinum; 

DiontricS   (di-pptnks),    that    part   of  from   India,   of  D.   mela  oxylon  and   D. 

*^  optics  which   treats  of  the  Ebenaater;  and   that  from   Mauritius  of 

refraction  of  light  passing  through  dif-  D.  reticulata.  The  D.  Lotos  is  the  Indian 
ferent  mediums,  as  through  air,  water  date-plum.  It  is  by  some  supposed  to 
or  glass,  and  especially  through  lenses,  have  been  the  lotus  tree  of  the  ancients. 
These  phenomena,  however,  are  now  more  whose  fruit  was  said  to  produce  oblivion. 
commonly  treated  under  the  head  of  JJi^  of  the  horizon,  an  allowance  made 
refraction.     See  Refraction.  *'*-rt  in  all  astronomical  observations  of 

Diorama  (tl»:«-rama),     a     mode     of  altitude  for  the  height  of  the  eye  above 

painting  and  of  scenic  exhi-  the  level  of  the  sea. 
bition  invented  by  Messrs.  Daguerre  and  Tji^  in  geology,  the  inclination  or  angle 
Bouton,  and  first  exhibited  in  1823.  It  •"'•ifi  at  which  strata  slope  or  dtp  down- 
secures  a  higher  degree  of  illusion  than  wards  into  the  earth.  The  degree  of  in- 
the  ordinary  panorama,  by  a  mode  of  clination  or  amount  of  the  dip,  which  is 
uniting  transparent  painting  to  the  usual  easily  measured  by  a  special  instrument 
opaque  method,  and  causing  the  light  to  is  determined  by  the  angle  which  a  line 
fall  upon  the  picture  both  from  before  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
and  behind.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  stratum  makes  with  the  horizon, 
means  of  colored  transparent  blinds.  The  line  in  which  such  strata  cut  the 
suspended  both  above  and  behind  the  surface  is  called  the  ttrike,  and  is  al- 
picture,  the  rays  of  light  can  be  inter-  ways  at  right  angles  to  the  dip. 
cepted  and  made  to  fall  at  pleasure  in  ■Dinlitli»riii  (a»P-  or  dif-th6'ri-a),  a 
graduated  tints  upon  every  part  of  the  '»'*1»"««"«xa»  contagious  disease  char- 
picture  in  succession.  acterized  by  the  formation  of  a  thick 
Diorite  (d»o-r."),  a  tough  trap-rock,  leathery,  false  membrane  in  the  throat, 
, ,  sometimes  of  a  whitish  color  and  allied  to  croup,  which,  indeed,  is 
speckled  with  bl<ick  or  greenish  black,  often  considered  a  form  of  it,  the  disease 
sometimes  very  dark  in  color,  consisting  being  called  diphtheria  when  it  attacks 
of  hornblende  and  feldspar.  ^  principally  the  tonsils  and  parts  in  their 
DioSCOreaoeflB  (ai-os-kor-e-ase-e),  a  neighborhood,  and  croup  when  it  princi- 
,  ~  °*t-  ^^^^  of  endogen-  pally  attacks  the  larynx.  (See  Croup.) 
ous  plants,  with  alternate  reticulate-  It  has  only  in  recent  times  attracted  pub- 
veined  leaves,  tuberous  root-stocks  and  lie  attention  by  its  frequency  and  pecul- 
twining  stems.  The  flowers  are  small  iar  symptoms.  It  is  a  most  Utal  disease, 
and  unisexual.  There  are  six  genera,  resulting  from  the  introduction  into  the 
with  about  100  species.  The  typical  body  of  a  specific  bacterium,  is  contagions, 
genus  is  Dioteorea,  which  includes  the  often  epidemic,  and  in  some  places  en- 
yam,    piack  bryony  is  the  only  British  demic.     It  is  always  accmnpaaded  by  a 
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rwj  low  staM  of  the  system,  indicating 
the  newsrity  of  fivinc  atimnlating  nOnr- 
khment  very  fnelT.  The  membrane  may 
■pread  more  or  lesa,  goini  down  into 
the  windpipe  or  op  the  noee,  and  death 
may  be  caused  by  suffocation  and  ex> 
haustion,  the  violence  of  the  poison  some- 
times canning  it  even  without  the  for- 
mation of  the  membrane.  The  most  es- 
sential Uiing  in  its  treatment  is  to  give 
antitoxin,  keep  up  the  strength  by  food 
stimulants,  and  apply  antiseptic  agents  to 
the  exudation.  See  Antitoann. 
TKnIitliAnv  (dlf'thong),  a  coalition 
jnpniJlOn^  or  onion  of  two  voweta 
pronounced  in  one  syllable.  In  uttering 
a  proper  diphthong  both  vowels  are 
pronounced ;  the  sound  is  not  simple,  but 
the  two  sounds  are  so  blended  as  to  be 
considered  as  forming  one  syllable,  as  in 
void,  bough.  The  term  improper  diph- 
thong is  applied  to  the  union  of  one  syl- 
lable of  two  or  more  vowels,  of  which 
only  one  is  sounded,  as  in  bean. 

Diphyodont  <SSi^^^ii''^%J'l^- 

mala  which  develop  two  sets  of  teeth,  a 
deciduous  or  milk  set,  and  a  permanent 
set — as  distinct  from  the  monophyodonts, 
which  develop  only  one  set.  The  major- 
ity of  maminals  are  diphyodont,  though 
the  number  of  teeth  replaced  may  vary; 
thus  in  man  twenty  teeth  of  the  adult 
are  preceded  by  a  milk  set;  in  the  hare, 
the  anterior  incisors  are  not  so  preceded, 
but  the  posterior  smaller  incisors  replace 
an  earUer  pair. 

Diplacanthns  Slr;'??an*o^d"lile; 

found  only  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
They  have  small  scales,  a  heterocercal 
tail,  and  two  dorsal  fins  with  a  strong 
spine  in  front. 

Dipleidowope  ^£;^^t^?J\^. 

eating  the  passage  of  the  sun  or  star 
over  the  meridian,  by  the  coincidence  of 
two  imager  of  the  object,  the  one  formed 
by  single  and  the  <*  "  by  double  deflec- 
tion. It  consists  •quilateral  hollow 
prism,  two  of  will.,  aides  are  silvered 
on  the  inside  so  as  to  be  mirrors,  while 
the  third  is  formed  of  glass.  The  prism 
is  adjusted  so  that  one  of  the  silvered 
sides  shall  be  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  and  the  transparent  side  to- 
wards the  object 

TKnlATHfl.  Idi-pl5«ma;  Gr.  dipldma, 
Uipiomn  j^m  diplo6,  to  double  or 
fold),  literally  a  Jocument  folded  but 
once,  and  therefore  divided  into  two 
parts.  It  is  used  to  signify  a  document 
signed  and  sealed,  in  which  certain 
rights  privileges,  dignities,  etc.,  are  con- 
ferredt  aipeduly  a  university  degree. 


vAyawMHswj  conducting  negotiations, 
arranging  treaties,  etc.,  between  nations; 
the  branch  of  knowledge  which  deals 
with  the  relations  of  independent  states 
to  one  another;  the  agency  or  manage- 
ment of  envoys  accredited  to  a  foreign 
court;  the  forms  of  international  nego- 
tiations. The  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  is 
generally  considered  as  the  founder  of 
tbat  regular  and  uninterrupted  inter- 
course Between  governments  which  ex* 
ists  at  present  between  almost  all  the 
Christian  powers;  though  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  Machiavelli  to  one  of  his 
friends,  who  was  sent  by  the  Florentine 
RepubUc  to  Charles  V  (Charles  I  of 
Spain)  show  that  Richelieu  was  not  the 
first  to  conceive  the  advantages  that 
might  be  derived  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  an  intelligent  agent  accredited 
at  the  seat  of  a  foreign  government. 
Diplomatic  agents  are  of  several  degrees: 
1,  ambassadors ;  2,  envoys  extraorainary 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary;  3,  minis- 
ters resident;  4,  charges  d'affaires; 
5,  secretaries  of  legation  and  attaohfit. 
Their  rank  was  regulated  in  Europe,  in 
the  above  order,  by  the  congress  assem- 
bled at  Vienna  in  1814.  Among  the  Euro- 
pean powers  it  is  agreed  that  of  ministers 
of  the  same  rank  he  who  arrives  first 
shall  have  the  precedence  over  his  col- 
leagues. The  United  States  was  Iodk 
represented  by  ministers  only,  but  now 
sends  ambassadors  to  the  leading  couu- 
tries  of  Europe. 

Diplomatics  fflArSi^l^Ve  ^o?'"d^: 

ciphering  ancient  MSS.  It  laid  dowu 
certain  principles  for  the  systematic  ex- 
amination 01  public  documents,  and 
taught  the  forms  and  styles  adopted  in 
them,  the  titles  and  rank  of  public  offi- 
cers subscribing  them,  etc.  Among  tli<- 
earliest  exponents  of  diplomatics  wci-h 
Papebroeck,  an  Antwerp  Jesuit  (1675). 
and  Mabillon  (1681 K 
TMnlA«T.<v«4a     (dip-16-fO'ni-A),       t\\( 

inpiOpnonia     si,£uitaneous     prcd 

tion  of  two  sounds  of  different  pit>  li, 
due  to  partial  pairalysis  of  the  larynx. 

Diploptcrui  ^S'tS^r^oil  S': 

belonging  to  the  Old  Red   Sandston». 
DinlozOOn  (dl-plS-ad'on),    a    parasitio 
llipiOZOOU  trematode  worm  which  in- 
fpsts  the  gills  of  the  bream,  and  w-hi<li 
appears    to    be    formed    of    two    distinct 
bodies,  male  and   female,  united  in  tli 
middle,   and   resembling  an  X. 
Dinnni  (dip'noi;   Gr.  dl.  dw,  double 
l/ipuui   ^1  p^^^   breath),  an  ordpr  nf 
fishes,  including  only   the  singular  mml- 
fishes    (Lepidotiren) ,   important   as  lx- 


Bippel 


hibiting  the  traiuition  between  fisbes  and 
the  amphibia.  Formerly  Lepidodren 
was  reckoned  the  lowest  of  the  amphibia, 
now  it  eonstitntes  the  highest  order^ 
fishes.  The  body  is  fish-like  in  shape, 
covered  with  small,  horny  scales  of  a  cy- 
cloid character;  the  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins  are  represented  by  two  pairs  of  long, 
filiform  organs;  the  heart  has  two  auri- 
cles and  one  ventricle,  and  the  respira- 
tory organs  are  twofold,  consisting  of 
ordinary  gills  opening  externally,  and  of 
true  lungs — formed  by  the  modified 
swimming-bladder — communicating  with 
the  oesophagus  by  means  of  an  air  duct 
or  trachea,  whence  the  name.  They  are 
also  called  Protopteri.  The  combination 
o'  respiratory  organs  is  similar  to  that 
which  IS  presented  by  the  tailed  amphib- 
ians with  persistent  gills  Jperennibran- 
chiate),  as  the  axolotl.  This  intertst- 
ing  group  is  allied  to  the  ganoids  through 
the  Ceratudus  of  Queensland.  The  L. 
paradoxa  is  found  in  the  Amazon ;  L.  on- 
nectens  in  the  Gambia. 

Dinnel  ^'p'*')'  Johann  cjonrad,  a 

fl'*'*  German  theologian  and  al- 
chemist, born  in  1672.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy, defended  the  orthodox  party  against 
the  Pietists,  led  a  turbulent  life  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  then  joined  the  Pietists  until 
an  unfortunte  tractate  placed  him  in 
disfavor  with  both  parties.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  alchemy,  and  dur- 
ing a  residence  at  Berlin  produced  the 
oil  called  after  him  (see  next  article), 
from  which  indirectly  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  Prussian  or  Berlin  blue.  After 
various  adventures  and  wanderings  in 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Germany  he  died 
in  1734. 

Sippel's  Oil.  the  ,^  rectified  form  of 
7^.^^  "  *'">  the  black  fetid  oil,  con- 
taining ammoniac  carbonate,  which  can 
be  obtained  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  animal  matter,  such  as  stag's-horn, 
ivory,  or  blood.  The  cruder  form  was 
used  in  medicine,  despite  its  appearance 
and  odor,  until  Dippel  refined  it.  His 
ou  was  formerly  prescribed  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic and  diaphoretic,  but  is  no 
longer  used  in  medicine. 

DiBDCr  ■J?P'?'")»  *  bird  of  the  genus 
^r  Cxnclua,  alUed  to  the  thrushes, 
ihe  common  dipper,  water-ouzel,  or  wa- 
ter-crow (Cinclua  aquaticua),  in  a  famil- 
iar European  bird ;  it  is  about  7  inches 
in  length,  with  a  very  short  tail,  small 
rounded  wings,  and  large,  powerful  feet; 
the  bill  IS  of  moderate  length,  straight 
and  slender  The  male  has  the  up^r 
part  of  the  body  dark  brown,  the  throat 
and  breast  white,  belly  rusty.  The  dip- 
per frequents  streams,  and  feeds  large!? 
on  water  insects  and  larvte.    It  can  dive 


Dipsomania 

and  walk  under  water,  effteting  its  prog- 
ress   by  grasplnc   tb«  ctoDM  with   iu 


Dipper  (Cindut  aquoHeu*). 

feet  The  song  is  sweet  and  lively. 
Other  species  are  found  in  Asia  and 
America. 

Dippingr-needle.  ?r  inclination 

strument  for  showing  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  components  of  the  earth's  magnet- 
ism. In  essentials  the  instrument  consists 
of  a  light  magnetized  steel  bar  aopported 
on  a  horusontal  axis  which  passes,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  through  the  center  of 
inertia  of ^  the  bar.  When  a  needle  thus 
mounted  is  placed  anywhere  not  in  the 
magnetic  equator,  it  dips  or  points  down- 
wards; and  if  the  vertical  pUne,  in  which 
it  moves,  coincides  with  ttie  magnetic 
meridian  the  position  of  the  needle  shows 
at  once  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
force.  The  intersection  of  two  or  more 
directions  found  by  making  the  experi- 
S!°*  at  di«ferent  places,  indicates  the 
place  of  the  magnetic  pole.  * 
Biprotodon  <di-pr6'tojdon),  a  gigan. 
A  ^  1.  „.  .tic  fossil  marsupial  of 
Ajistralia,  aUied  to  the  kangaroos. 

IhpsacnS  (dlp'sa-kus).    See  Teasel 

DiDSaS  (<'>P'sas).  ,a   genus   of   Asiatic 
*  and     tropical    American    non- 


venomous  serpents  of  tl  family  (Jolu- 
bridw,  of  very  elongatr  jrm.  With 
the  ancients  it  was  a  set  .  whose  bite 
was  said  to  produce  a  mortu.  thirst. 
Dipsomania  ^^Ip-po-ma'al-a;  Gr.  dip- 
/       ,  »o.    thirst,    and    mania, 

madness),  a  term  recently  introduced  to 
denote  an  insane  craving  for  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  when  occurring  in  a  con- 
nrmed  or  habitual  form.  It  is  often  of 
hereditary  origin,  but  may  result  from 
sunstroke,  from  some  injury  to  the  brain, 
or  from  disease.  The  only  remedy  ap- 
pears to  be  seclusion,  with  enforced  ab- 
stinence and  healthy  occupation.  Homes 
1  uSi'^  purpose  have  been  established 
in  Britain  and  the  United  States. 


Diptera 


Dirk 


IliTifm^  (lUp'te-M),  an  order  of  two 
Jnpiera  Viued  InMctm  of  wUch  the 
common  houae-fly  and  the  blae-bottle  are 
familiar  examples.  They  are  character* 
lied  by  a  body  with  ellsht  coriaceous 
coverinn,  a  tmnk  open  beneath,  and 
containing  a  aucker  composed  of  two. 
four,  or  riz  lancet-shaped  elongated 
scales,  two  palpi,  antenna  almost  always 
composed  of  three  Joints,  large  eyes,  an 
abdomen  of  from  four  to  seven  distinct 
segments,  tarsi  with  five  Joints,  and  two 
short  clubbed  appendages  called  kaltfret 
or  balancers,  which  seem  to  be  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  posterior  pair  in  four* 
winged  insects,  and  are  Itept  in  continual 
motion.  All  undergo  complete  meta- 
morphosis, and  all  are  oviparous  except 
the  Sarcophaga,  which  issue  from  their 
mother  in  shape  of  larvte;  and  the  Pu- 
pipara,  which  first  make  their  appear- 
ance as  nymphs.  The  greater  number 
live  on  the  sap  of  flowere,  but  some  feed 
on  blood,  others  fasten  on  other  animals 
to  lick  up  their  perspiration,  their  sores, 
or  various  secreuons. 

Dipterace«  iJf£S'"S^'inSo^SS 

order  of  Asiatic  exogenous,  polypetalous 
trees,  allied  to  the  mallows  (Maivaceie). 
The  different  species  produce  a  number 
of  resinous,  oily,  and  other  substances; 
one,  a  sort  of  camphor;  another,  a  fra- 
grant resin  used  in  temples;  and  others, 
varnishes;  while  some  of  the  commonest 
produce  pitches,  and  sal,  valuable   tim- 

DdT 

"Dintvpli  (dip'tik;  Greek)  originally 
Xfipiyi/U  signifies  the  same  as  diplo- 
ma, something  folded;  the  double  tablets 
of  metal,  ivory,  etc.,  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Diptychs  became  impor- 
tant in  the  Christian  church,  in  them 
l)eing  written  the  names  of  popes,  and 
other  distinguished  persons  who  had  de- 
served well  of  *'^.e  church,  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  church  prayr  "s.  Diptychs  also  often 
contained  pictures  of  Biblical  scenes,  etc. 

DipUS.    See  Jerloa. 

Sinvre  (dl'plr),  a  mineral  consisting 
*'*-Vj^^  chiefly  of  silicate  of  alumina, 
with  small  proportions  of  the  silicates  of 
soda  and  lime.  Its  name  indicaties  the 
double  effect  of  fire,  upon  it  (Gr.  di,  dou- 
ble, pyr,  fire)  in  producing  first  phos- 
phorescence and  then  fusion. 

DirSB)    or  Ettkemdes.     See  Furiet. 

Directors  (^i-rek'turs),  persons  elect- 
*'"***"'*'*"  ed  to  meet  together  at 
short  fixed  intervals  and  consult  about 
the  affairs  of  corporations  or  Joint-stock 
companies,  and  to  advise  and  assist  the 
■Mtnager.     These   are   termed    Ordinary 


Dirtotan,  as  in  many  companies  there  is 
a  body  called  Batraordtnary  Direoton, 
who  have  little  or  no  business  functions, 
and  are  chosen,  as  a  rule,  on  account  of 
their  social  position  imparting  a  degree 
of  distinction  to  the  concern.  Directors 
are  appointed  by  a  general  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  in  the  undertaking,  and 
a  certain  number  of  them,  usually  a 
third,  retire  every  year.  Ordinary  di- 
rectors are  granted  a  certain  remunera- 
tion for  their  services.  The  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  directors  are  defined 
by  the  constitution  of  the  company,  or 
by  the  various  acts  of  legislature  affect- 
ing joint-stock  and  other  companies. 

THr^rforv  C^i-^^'to-"^)'  ™«-„°*'^« 
directory  giygn  ^  ^  body  of  five  offi- 
cers to  whom  the  executive  authority  in 
France  was  committed  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  year  III  (1795).  The  two 
legislative  bodies,  called  the  councils, 
elected  the  members  of  the  directory ; 
one  member  was  obliged  to  retire  yearly, 
and  his  place  was  supplied  by  election. 
This  body  was  invested  with  the  author- 
ity, which,  by  the  constitution  of  1791, 
had  been  granted  to  the  king.  By  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  the  di- 
rectory and  the  constitution  of  the  year 
III  were  abolished.  It  was  succeeded 
by  the  consulate. 

"Dirert  Primarv  *  method  of  noml- 
ilireci  rnmary,    uating    candidates 

for  office  now  adopted  in  many  of  tliH 
States  of  the  American  Union.  Under 
the  former  method  conventions  of  elected 
delegates  were  held,  who  nominated  the 
candidates,  usually  those  selected  by  the 
party  leaders.  In  the  new  method  of 
direct  primaries  the  candidates  are  voted 
for  directly  by  the  people,  who  thus  have 
an  immedmte  control  over  the  results. 
Directrix  (di-rek'triks),  in  mathi>- 
^*'  matics,  a  line  perpendicu- 

lar to  the  axis  of  a  conic  section,  and  so 
placed  that  the  distance  from  it  of  any 
point  in  the  curve  is  to 
the  distance  of  the  same 
point  from  the  focus  in 
a  constant  ratio;  also, 
the  name  given  to  any 
line,  whether  straight  or 
not,  that  is  required  for 
the  description  of  a 
curve.  The  directrix  of 
a  parabola  is  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis 
produced,  and  whose  dis- 
tance from  the  vertex  is  equal  to  tin- 
distance  of  the  vertex  from  the  foius. 
Thus  A  B  is  the  directrix  of  the  parabola 
V  E  D,  of  which  F  is  the  focus. 
Dirk  ("**f'^)'  *  ^*°^  of  dagger  former- 
"**•■»  ly  used  as  a  weapon  of  ofiEense 


Directrix  of  a 
Farabala. 


Birk-luurtog  Uland 


Diieaie 


bjr  the  HichlaiKlen  of  Scotland.  Dirka 
an  worn  by  midahipineii  and  cadeta  of 
the  pyal  navy,  and  atill  form  part  of 
the  fuU  Bifhland  costume. 

Dirk-hartog  Island,  ^?«,IS 

tnilia.  45  miles  long  north  to  south,  and 
10  milea  broad. 

Dirt-beds.  *?  «eology,  laye™  of  an- 
.  ..  .  "»  cient  Hoil,  such  as  those  in 
the  oOhtic  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck 
(Dorset),  which  contain  the  stumps  of 
trees  that  once  grew  in  them. 
Disability  (dis-a-Wl'l-ti),  in  law,  in- 
,  .  '^'  capacity  to  do  any  legal 
act.  It  is  either  abaolute,  which  wholly 
disables  the  person ;  such  as  outlawry  or 
excommunication — or  partial,  such  as 
infancy,  coverture,  insanity,  or  drunken- 
ness. 

Disbandin&r  i^  ^  s:b  a  n  d'  tog),  the 

o  breaking  up  of  a  regi- 
ment, or  other  body  of  military,  and  re- 
leasing them  from  service,  when  they  are 
no  longer  required,  or  it  may  be  on  ac- 
count of  insubordination. 

Disbarring  ffi?a?&mXtr^ 

a  prerogative  which,  in  England,  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  benchers  of  each  of  the 
four  Inns  of  Court  The  party  dis- 
barred may  lodge  an  appeal  with  the 
judges  in  their  capacity  of  visitors. 

Disc.  ^'^^»  **>«  central  part  of  a 
»  radiate  compound  flower  sur- 
rounded by  the  ray.  Also  a  part,  some- 
times cup-shaped,  at  the  base  of  the 
stamens,  consisting  in  some  cases  of 
rudimentary  stamens,  in  others  of  the 
modified  receptacle. — ^In  astronomy  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  face  or  circular 
figure  exhibited  by  the  sun,  moon,  or  a 
planet  in  the  sky. 

Discharge.    See  CaUco-prinUng. 

Dischanrin&r  Arch   (dis-chad'ing), 

.      ^.         7      *        ,  an  arch  formed 

in  the  substance  of 
a  wall  to  relieve  the  3 
part  which  is  below 
It  from  the  superin- 
cumbent weight. 
Such  arches  are 
commonly  used  over 
lintels  and  flat 
headed   openings. 

Disciples  of 
Christ.  <>''  chbis- 

"'    T  I  A   N  S, 

called 


sometimes     .. . 
Caupbklutes, 


an 


DiMhargiiic  Arab. 


American  religious  organization,  had  its 
beginning  in  1809.    See  Alemander  Camp- 


Ml    The  church  nambers  orer  two  and  a 
quarter  million  membera. 

iHsclaimer  <ti •:•'*»,■'•,'>•  »«  '-*• 

stricter    legal    aenae,    a 
plea  containing  renunciation  or  a  denial 
of  some  claim  alleged  to  have  been  made 
by  the  party  pleading. 
Disco    (^^'^^6),   an   island   off   the  w. 

'"^^    coast    of    Greenland,    70    milea 
long,  averaging  50  miles  wide,  lat.  abont 
70°  N.    It  has  lar^e  coal  depoaita. 
DisCODhora   (^J»-kot'e-n),  a  rabclass 

.  .     *^        ""    of  the    Hydroioa,   com- 
prittng  most  of  the  organisms  known  at 
sea-jellies,  jelly-fishes,  sea-nettlea,  etc. 
Discord    (dla'kord),   in   mnsic,   a  dis- 
sonant or  inharmoniona  com- 
bination of  sounds,  so  called  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  concord.     See  Diaionattce. 
Discount  (dis-kount),  the  charge  made 
,       by  a  banker  for  interest  of 
money  advanced  by  him  on  a  bill  or  other 
document  not  presently  due.    In  advanc- 
ing money  on  such  security  the  banker 
deducts  the  charge  for  interest  on  his  ad- 
vance from  the  total  amount  represepted 
on    the    security,    pays    the    difference, 
which  is  called  the  proceedt  of  the  bill, 
to  the  person  parting  with  it,  and  coUecta 
the    full    amount    to    reimburse    himself 
for    outlay    and    interest    at    maturity. 
Popularly,  the  term  ditcount  is  applied 
to  any  deduction  from  the  full  amoont  of 
an  account  made  by  the  party  to  whom  it 
IS  paid,   especially  on  prompt  or  early 
payment.     When  a  bill  which  has  been 
attcounted  is  paid  by  the  acceptor  before 
It  is  dnc;  the  discount  allowed  for  re- 
payment 18  called  rebate. 
Discovery    (dis-kov'e-rf),  in  law,  the 
''     act  of  revealing  or  making 
known  any  matter  by  a  defendant  in  hia 
answer  to  a  bill  in  chancery.    The  word 
is  also  used  m  reference  to  the  disdomire 
by  a  bankrupt  of  his  property. 
Discrase    (dis'kras),  an  ore  of  silver, 
consisting  of  antimonv  and 
Mlver.     It  occurs  in  hexagonal   prisms. 
Discus  ^^'*^""^'    I^isc,    or    Disk, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
a  quoit  of  stone  or  metal,  convex  on  both 
»*?,  s^d^s,    sometimes   perforated    in    the 
middle. 

Disease  i^^'^l'  *°y  morWd  state  of 
^  -  ^.  M»e,  oooh  or  of  any  organ  or 
part  of  the  body.  Diseases  are  described 
as  local  or  constitutional,  idiopathic, 
symptomatic,  epidemic,  endemic,  conta- 
gious, acute,  chronic,  etc.  As  to  their 
classification,  see  Nosology.  The  Influ- 
«?^fi,  °\,Wl  ,P"*°*'*  °°  t^«  organiaation 

o„i.*I^^«''"*^  I"  ""  F^**,  *a*  °ot  only  pe- 
culiarities   of    external    form,    hot    tte 

peculiar  constitntion,  the  greater  or  lew 


Siieaiei  of  Plants 
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actiTitir  and  deTelopioent  of  the  orniw. 
an  foond  to  pu»  mm  pannt  to  ohUd. 
A«  it  ia  in  tbe  partienlar  atata  of  tha 
MT«nl  ortana  and  fnnctiona  that  a  very 
neat  part  of  diaeaaea  have  their 
foundation,  tbe  liability  to  certain  dia- 
eaeea  may  be  inherited  with  the  organic 
■tructure,  and  the  son  attacked  by  varl- 
oua  complaints  at  the  same  period  of  life 
in  which  his  father  was.  The  most  im- 
portant hereditary  defect  ia  phTsical 
weakness.  These  diseases  are  called  kered- 
itary;  but  it  is  only  the  predisposition 
to  them  that  is  inherited.  Hence  the 
actual  development  of  hereditary  dlseaaea 
requires  certain  coOperatinff  circum- 
stances. Constitutional  diseases  often 
depend  on  circumstances  which  affect  tbe 
fa<tu8  during  pre^ancy.  Among  tbe  dis- 
eaaea,  the  predisposition  to  which  is 
must  freauently  hereditary  are  scrofula, 
hemophilia  (especially  bleeding  at  the 
lungs),  and  hemorrhoids,  consumption, 
gout,  gravel  and  stone,  caiircer,  disorders 
of  the  mind,  hysterical  and  hypoohondrlac 
affections,  apoplexy,  epilepsy  and  organic 
diseases  of  particular  parts,  especially  of 
the  heart.  Inherited  diseases  are  much 
more  difficult  to  cure  than  those  which 
oriainate  in  accidental  external  causes, 
and  special  care  should  therefore  be  tak- 
en to  adopt  an  environment  and  mode  of 
life  calculated  to  counteract  the  inherited 
predisposition.  As  to  the  origin  of  cer- 
tain diaeascs  see  Ocrm  Theory. 

Diseases  of  Plants,  ^^^  \l,^t^^ 

classes:  those  produced  by  temperature, 
ex(>c88  or  deficiency  of  moisture  and  light, 
impure  air,  the  composition  of  the  soil, 
and  otlier  mechanical  or  chemical  ai^n- 
cies ;  and  those  produced  by  other  organ* 
i/.ed  beings,  whether  belonging  to  the 
animal  or  vegetable  world.  Too  high  a 
temperature  will  produce  an  excdtement 
inconsistent  with  healthy  growth,  while 
a  low  temperature  destroys  the  connec- 
tion between  the  cells,  and  is  one  of  tbe 
thief  causes  of  cancer.  In  the  absence 
uf  light  the  chemical  changes  necessary 
to  the  complete  development  of  the 
chlorophyll  will  not  take  place,  and  the 
plant  is  in  consequence  blanched.  Ten- 
der tissues,  however,  frequently  require 
protection  from  a  too  free  admission  of 
light.  In  tropical  forests,  unhealthy  to 
man,  certain  vegetables  find  a  congenial 
atmosphere,  but  in  most  cases  pure  air 
is  indispensable,  as  shown  by  the  difficulty 
of  cultivating  plants  in  tbe  heart  of 
towns.  Few  things  are  more  prejudicial 
to  plant  life  than  excess  of  moisture, 
partly  from  its  immediate  action  on  tbe 
tender  tissues  of  the  roots,  and  partly 
from  decomposition,  but,  more  than  nil. 


from  the  low  atate  of  tampatatora  which 
ia  kaot  up  at  tha  vary  point  whare  a  cer- 
tain dagrta  of  heat  is  aaaantiali  Diaaaaes 
springing  from  the  aetiona  of  other  or- 
ganlama  majr  be  daaaed  as  direct  inju- 
riea,  aiterationa  of  tisanea  from  the  pres- 
ence of  larva  of  inaecta,  exhanation  from 
paraaitic  insects  or  planta,  eapecialiy 
inngi. 

Dishonor  of  a  Bill  <<«"^n'«).  th« 

lect  to  accept  or  pay  when  due  a  bill  of 
exchange,  or  promlaaory  note,  or  draft 
on  a  banker.  It  ia  abeolutely  neceaaary 
that  the  holder  of  a  dishonored  bill 
should  give  Immediate  notice  of  the  non- 
payment to  the  drawers  or  endoraera. 

Disinfectant  i^,fcK?*ia"{^dete 

the  germs  and  odors  of  contagioua  and 
infectious  diseases.  The  most  important 
for  practical  purposes  are  formaldehyde, 
chlorine,  carbolic  acid,  aulphuroua  acid, 
Condy's  fluids  (containing  respectively 
manganate  and  permanganate  of  potash), 
and  Burnett's  nuld,  containing  chloride 
of  sine.  Carbolic  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
effective,  needing,  however,  some  littii: 
care  in  the  handling,  as  it  sometimru 
causes  severe  bums.  It  does  not  in  its 
common  form  mix  with  water,  but  float.^ 
on  the  surface  undiluted.  For  application 
to  the  skin  Condy's  fluid  is  one  of  tbe. 
readiest  preparations.  In  cases  of  infec- 
tious or  contagious  disease,  disinfectants, 
such  as  chlorinated  lime  or  carholic  acid, 
should  at  once  be  placed  about  the  house, 
especially  in  the  sickroom  and  in  th<< 
passages  and  landing  outside.  A  larpp 
sheet  also  should  be  nailed  so  as  to  hati? 
across  the  door,  and  this  should  l)C  kept 
constantly  wet  with  carbolic  acid.  All 
excretions  should  be  instantly  disinfect<'<l 
and  also  the  closet  which  receives  tboni. 
In  a  country  place  it  is  best  to  bury  them 
in  a  considerable  depth  of  earth.  Evory 
article  of  clothing  and  furniture  should 
be  carefully  treated,  as  the  germs  mav 
lurk  in  them  and  break  out  after  a  lai>so 
of  months  or  years. 

Disinteerator  ^^  ^  V-  "'tj-Kra-tiir^.  a 

«»«i»uvvgAa.vv«.  njgpjjine  for  pulveriz- 
ing and  sometimes  for  mixing  variniis 
materials,  such  as  rock,  asphalt,  ore,  sir- 
tifidal  manures,  sugars,  com,  the  iugr,- 
dients  of  mortar,  etc. 

Disk.   See  Di«c. 

Dislocation  (^is-is-ka'shun),  a  sur- 

.vxiMwvOTWAVM.  gical  term  apphed  to 
cases  in  which  the  articulating  surfaces 
of  the  bones  have  been  forced  out  of 
their  proper  relations.  The  particular  dis- 
location takes  its  name  either  from  the 
joint  itself  or  Us  furthest  bone,  and  it 


Biimal  Swamp, 
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fulIeU  tompound  whou  occoinpaDlod  with 
«n  «'xt»!iual  wooud.  The  mmt  common 
^locatiODa  are  those  of  th««  hip,  aboulder. 
elbow,  Icnee  and  anlile,  and  the  chief  ob- 
sUcle  to  their  reduction  is  the  spasmodic 
and  violent  contraction  of  the  muscles 
consequent  upon  them,  the  application 
of  considerable  force  often  being  neces- 
sary to  set  the  joint.  Chloroform  is  of 
areat  use,  not  only  in  preventing  pain, 
but  in  relaxing  the  muscles.  The  most 
dangerous  dislocations  are  those  of  the 
bones  of  the  spine.— In  geology  it  sigui- 
Hea  the  displacement  of  parts  of  rocks  or 
portions  of  strata  from  the  situatlouM 
they  originally  occupied 


ning  a  little  south  of  NorfolkTvirginia, 
and  extending  into  North  Carolina,  con- 
taining 150,000  acres;  80  mUes  long, 
from  north  to  south,  and  10  broad.  This 
tract  was  formerly  covered  with  trees, 
with  almost  impervious  brushwood  be- 
tween them,  but  it  has  now  in  part  been 
cleared  and  drained.  In  the  midst  of  the 
swamp  is  a  Jake,  called  Drummond'a 
Pond,  7  miles  in  length.  A  navigable 
canal  through  the  swamp  connects  Ches- 
apeake Bay  and  Albemarle  Sound. 
DismaS  (•I'^'mas).  S*'..  the  name  of 
the  penitent  thief,  according 
to  medieval  legends. 

DiSVart  vdis'part),  the  difference  be- 
X'"*  •  tweon  the  semidiameter  of  the 
base  ring  at  the  breech  of  a  gun  and  that 
of  the  ring  at  the  swell  of  the  muzzle. 
DiSDenSarV  (dls^pen/sa-ri),  a  public 
!*7^  y  iustituUon,  primarily  in- 
tended for  the  poor,  where  medical  advice 
is  given  and  medicines  are  furnished  free, 
or  sometimes  for  a  small  charge.  It  is 
distinguished  from  a  hospital  in  having 
no  beds.  Dispensaries  are  found  in  most 
large  towns  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  In  the  Old  World  they  orijji- 
nated  in  monasteries.  The  oldest  one  in 
the  United  States  was  opened  in  New 
York  in  1790. 

Dispensation  (dis-pen-sa'shun)  ia 
*^^^^  "  the  act  by  which  an 
exception  is  made  to  the  rigor  of  the  law 
in  favor  of  some  person.  The  pope  may 
release  from  all  oaths  or  vows,  and  may 
sanction  a  marriage  within  the  prohib- 
ited degrees  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  ex- 
empt from  obedience  to  the  disciplinary 
enactments  of  the  canon  law.  In  Eng- 
land the  monarch  claimed,  in  former 
times,  a  similar  dispensing  power  in  civil 
saw.  but  the  prerofcative  was  so  much 
abused  by  James  II  that  it  was  abol- 
isjied  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  power 
of  commuting  sentences  in  capital  cases 
is  the  only  form  in  which  the  dispeniiog 


power  of  the  crown  still  exists.  In  eccle- 
siastical matteiM  a  bishop  may  grant  a 
dispensation  allowing  a  clergyman  to 
bold  more  than  one  benefice  or  to  absent 
himself  from  bis  parish. 

Dispensatory  (dis-pen'aa-to-rl),  the 
.  *^  J    same     as     Phmrmaco- 

porta   (which  see). 

Dispersion  («>.««-P«'r'8bnn).  an  o  p  t  i- 
^«ay«iMvu    ^„,    ^^^  applied    to    the 

angular  separation  experienced  by  the 
component  rays  of  a  pencil  of  light  on 
emerging  from  a  refracting  medium 
whose  surfaces  are  not  parallel  to  each 
other,  e.g.,  the  common  prism.  The  length 
of  the  spectrum  and  the  relative  space 
occupied  by  the  colored  rays  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  refracting  medium,  the 
spectrum  from  a  prism  of  oil  of  cassia 
being  two  or  three  times  longer  than  one 
formed  by  a  glass  prism. 

Disposition  l?*f-p«-«i8h'un).  in 
*^  ""  Sootch  law,  is,  in  its 
general  acceptation,  a  deed  by  which  a 
person  provides  for  the  general  disposal 
of  bis  property  heritable  and  movable, 
alter  his  death,  equivalent  to  a  will  or 
testament;  also  a  conveyance  of  prop- 
erty. 

Disraeli.    ?enjami.\.      see  Beacons- 

'    field. 
D'Israeli  (diz-raVU),  Isaac,  man  of 

well-known  statesman,  was  bom  in  En- 
lield.   Middlesex,    in   17tiG.       His   father, 
Benjamin    D'lsraeli,   a   descendant   of   a 
family  of  Spanish   Jews  whi<;h   had  set- 
tled at  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century  to 
ew-ape    the    Inquisition,    came    over    to 
Kngland  Jn  1748  and  made  a  large  for- 
tune.    Isaac  D'lsraeli,  however,  showed 
a   strong   repugnance   to   commerce,   and 
was  finally  permitted  to  follow  his  liter- 
ary lM>nt.     An  anonymous  reply  to  Peter 
Pindar,  entitled  On  the  Abuse  of  Satire, 
was  followed  in  1791-1793  by  the  appear- 
an«-e  of  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  the 
success  of  which  determined  much  of  his 
afterwork.     Uis  Essau  on   the   Literary 
Character    was   published    in    1795,    and 
some    time   afterwards  a   volume   of   ro- 
mantic tales.  The  Loves  of  Mejnoun  and 
Leila.     Between  ISVl  and  1822  appeared 
the   Calamities   of  Authors,   Quarrels  of 
Authors  and   Inquiry  into   the  lAterary 
and  Political  Character  of  James  I;  the 
three  being  afterwards  published  collec- 
tively under  the  title  of  AtisceUanies  of 
Literature.     In  1828  appeared  the  com- 
mencement   of    his    Life    nnd    Reign    of 
Charles  /,   a  work   completed   in   1831. 
An  affection  of  the  eyes  put  an  end  to  a 
projected  life  of  Pope  and  a  history  of 
English    Freethinkers,    but    in    1841    he 
published  a  selectioB  from  bis  MSS.  on* 
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der  th*  title  of  Ammititt  of  lAtermtnm. 
He  died  in  1848.  The  srettter  part  of  bis 
life  WM  paawid  in  hie  Ubranr. 
IMm  (.<>'■)  I  f^  town  of  Bncland.  Nor> 
*'"'  folk,  on  the  sli^  of  a  hiUlS  miles 
Bootli  by  west  from  Norwidi.  It  was 
formerly  noted  for  tbe  manufacture  of 
'Suffolk  bempen  cloth/  worsted  yam 
and  knit  hosiery.  Pop.  3769. 
BilSeizill  («M»'«n).^or  Dibbksiii, 
^AOTwuuM  in  law,  is  tbe  diaposseasins 
one  of  a  freehold  estate,  or  interruptinf 
bia  $9igin.  Of  freeholda  only  can  a 
seisin  be  bad,  or  a  disseisin  done. 
Whether  an  entry  npon  lands  is  or  is  not 
a  disseisin  will  depend  partly  upon  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  entry  and  partly 
upon  the  intention  of  the  party,  as  made 
known  by  his  words  or  acts. 
DiwukfitAm  (dis-ent'ers),  the  common 
uuaenwn  ^^^g  ^y  ^^ipj,  i^  Britain 

all  Christian  deaominations,  excepting 
that  of  the  Established  Churches,  are 
usually  deaicnated,  though  in  acts  of 
rarliament  It  generally  includes  only 
Protestant  dissenters,  Roman  Catholics 
being  referred  to  under  their  specific 
name.  The  most  important  bodies  of 
Bnglisb  dissenters  are  the  different  bod- 
ies  of  Methodists,  the  Congregationaliats 
and  the  Baptists:  and  of  Scotch  dissent- 
ers,  the  Bree  Church  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Noncon- 
formists were  dissenters  from  the  Eng- 
lish Church. 

TK««#Tifia  (dis'sen-tis),  a  town  of 
.wxsBCUbXB  Switzerland,  canton  Orisons, 
al>c*it  3800  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  the  junc- 
tiou  of  the  Middle  and  Yorder  Rnine, 
with  a  Benedictine  abbey  established  in 
614.    Pop.  1400. 

Dissociation  (dis-BS-shi-a'sbun),  a 
«f«M>wvAMMvu    chemical   term   used   to 

express  the  partial  decomposition  which 
takes  place  when  chemical  compounds 
are  exposed  to  a  high  temperature ;  as 
when  by  the  passage  of  steam  through 
a  white-hot  platinum  tube  some  of  it 
is  decomposed  and  an  explosive  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  be  collected. 
In  his  writings  on  dissociation  Ste.  Claire 
Deville  uses  tbe  term  in  a  more  extended 
sense,  as  denoting  the  separation  of  a 
body  into  its  constituents  (whether  sim- 
ple or  compound)  at  a  temperature  in- 
ferior to  that  at  which  its  composition  is 
usually  seen  to  take  place. 

Dissolving  Views  tl^„"grg?'^^p«'^ 

glass  magnified  and  thrown  with  great 
distinctness  upon  a  screen  by  means  of 
one  or  two  magic  lant^ns  with  strong 
lenses,  and  illuminated  by  tbe  oxybydro- 
fcn  light.     If  one   lantern  is   used  tbe 


pictara  i«  drawn  ont  of  focus  fradoally 
and  a  second  subatitnted,  which  ii 
broaght  cradually  into  focua,  thus  pro 
dudnff  tna  haa«  and  brlUianoy  wbici 
bars  gained  tbia  aort  of  exhibition  iti 
name.  If  two  lanterna  are  used,  the] 
are  placed  side  by  side  with  their  lem 
tubes  alightly  convergent,  ao  that  thi 
images  may  be  superposed  on  th< 
screen.  By  meana  of  a  revolving  shuttei 
either  lantern  can  be  wholly  or  partiallj 
shut  off  and  the  image  of  other  lanterm 
be  correspondingly  disclosed. 
DiMnnAnnA  i^  ^  ■'  u-nans),  in  musir 

from  the  union  of  two  sounds  not  it 
accord  with  each  other.  Tbe  ancienti 
oonaidered  thirds  and  sixths  aa  dissD 
nances ;  and,  in  fact,  every  chord  excepi 
the  perfect  concord  is  a  dissonant  cbord 
The  old  theories  include  an  infinity  ul 
dissonances,  but  the  present  received  s.vs 
tem  reduces  them  to  a  comparative!; 
small  number.  The  most  common  an 
those  of  the  tonic  against  the  second,  thi 
fifth  against  the  sixth,  or  (the  most  fre 
quent  of  all)  the  fourth  against  tb< 
fifth. 

Distaff  (dis'taf),  tbe  first  instrumpnl 
employed  in  spinning.  It  ton 
aisted  of  a  staff,  on  one  end  of  which  tht 
wool  or  flax  was  rolled.  The  spinnti 
held  it  in  the  left  band,  and  drew  oiil 
the  fibers  with  tbe  right,  at  the  saiiu 
time  twisting  them.  A  small  pieco  of 
wood  called  a  spindle  was  attached  to 
tbe  thread,  the  weight  of  which  carricij 
it  down  as  it  was  formed.  When  the 
spindle  reached  tbe  ground  the  thread 
which  had  been  spun  was  wound  roiiud 
it,  and  it  was  then  again  fastened  near 
the  beginning  of  the  new  thread. 
Distemner  (di8-tem'p*r),  a  disease  of 
*  the  dog  commonly  coa- 
sidered  as  of  a  catarrhal  nature.  In 
most  cases  a  running  from  the  nose  atid 
eyes  is  one  of  the  first  and  chief  symp- 
toms, the  defluction  becoming  after  some 
time  mucous  and  purulent.  The  animal 
is  subject  to  violent  fits  of  coughing  com- 
bined with  vomiting,  loses  its  appetite. 
its  flesh  begins  to  waste,  and  if  tbe 
disease  be  virulent,  symptoms  of  affection 
of  the  brain  manifest  themselves,  accom- 
panied by  fits,  paralysis,  or  convulsive 
twitchings.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease laxatives,  emetics,  and  occasiuaal 
bleeding  are  the  principal  remedies :  diar- 
rhoea should  be  checked  by  astringents, 
and  to  reduce  tbe  violence  of  the  fits  wnrm 
bathing  and  antispasmodics  should  be 
resorted  to.  The  distemper  is  generally 
contagions,  and  occurs  but  once  in  a 
lifetime. 
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!1«  Vr-***  /*'  '"'  °'  «"»•  K  U  Died 
BOW    cbicfljr    in    acene-paintinf    and    in 

ff'^iTi  i"^  T""**  •»"*  *"■  employed  in 
I^JlH^fi''  <>«P"t«n«nt«  of  art  before  the 
Introduction  of  oil-painting  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  Dietemper  ia  painted  on 
•  dry  auriace,  fresco  on  wet  mortar  or 
Piaater. 

Biltioh  (<**•'«'').•  »  ouplet  of  veraea. 
T    ^<  eapecially  one  conaiatinr  of  a 

»  "°  Of  O'e''*  hexameter  and  pentam- 
eter, mailing  complete  aeniie. 

yolatnization  and  aubse- 
quent    condensation    of    a    liquid    by    a 
special  apparatus,  resulting  in  a  separa- 
tion of  the  liquid  from  a  mixture.    The 
operation   is   performed    by    heating   the 
crude  liquid  or  mixture  in  a   retort  or 
Tessel  known  as   the   body  of  the  ttiU. 
ittis    IS    made    of    varioua    ahapes    and 
materials,  and  is  closed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slender  neck  which  opens  Into 
the  condenser,  a  long  tube  through  which 
^e  hot  vapor  from   the  still  is  passed, 
rhe   tube   is   kept   at   a   sufficiently   low 
temperature  to  cause   the  vapor  to  con- 
jepse.    the  common    method   of   securing 
tbia  being  to  surround  the  tube  with  a 
constantly  renewed  stream  of  cold  water. 
In  some  cases  ice  or  a  freezing  mixture 
may  be  required   to  effect  condensation. 
On  a  large  scale  the  condensing  tube  is 
coiled  round  and  round  in  a  tub  or  box 
■?'lJ"xJ'°*'*°  "  *  tform.     F'rom  the  end 
of  it  the  vapor,  condensed  into  a  liquid, 
drops   or   distils   into   a    receiver.      The 
simplest   case   of   distillation    is    that   of 
water  containing  solid  matter  in  solution, 
the  solid  matter  remaining  behind  in  the 
still   or  retort   while    the   water   trickles 
pure  into  the  receiver.     The  cut  which 


DiatillitiK  Am>aratus.     '  ~ 


represents  a  simple  form  of  still,  shows 
A  being  the  'head,'  and  c  the  'neck? 
»  placed  in  a  vessel  which  contains  cold 


qnlrea    to    be    eontinaally    rcMwad.    •• 

;L*'T*''?  ^.•.. •?•■*•     wk«»  *•»•  "»•«- 

tore  to  be  diatiUed  conrista  of  two  or 
mora  liquida  cf  different  boiUnf-pointa, 
auch  aa  alcohol  rnd  water,  the  mora 
volatile  comes  off  first,  accompanM  by  • 
certain  proportion  of  the  vapor  of  the 
other,  so  that  it  is  hardly  poMible  com- 
pletely to  separate  bodies  by  one  distilla- 
tion. Thla  is  effected  by  rapeated  ancceai- 
ive  distillations  of  the  liquid  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  aabsUncea  to  re- 
tain the  impurities.  When  the  prodoe- 
tion  of  one  of  the  ingredients  only  ia 
aimed  at  by  thia  proceaa,  it  ia  caOed 
recM/lcattott,  but  when  it  is  deaired  to 
separate  and  collect  nil  the  liquids  pre*- 
ent,  or  to  divide  a  mixtnra  into  porfiomi 
lying  within  certain  ranges  of  tempera- 
ture ascertained  either  by  the  thermometer 
or  by  the  amount  of  liquor  mn  off,  or  by 
the  appearance  of  the  distillate,  etc.,  the 
process  is  called  fractionol  dutilUHon. 
In  the  laboratory,  distillation  is  employed 
for  purifying  water,  for  recovering  alco- 

™.l«5'"L **''*'''  5°*'  '°''  ^''e  preparation, 
purification,   i>nd   separation   of  a  treat 

5""^f  of  "^      »s.,    On   the  large  V-ale 
distillation  aployed  in  the  prepara- 

tion of  potas.  n.  sodium,  ainc,  mercury: 
of  sulphuric  K.id,  ether,  chloroform,  soil 
phide  and  chloride  of  carbon,  essential 
oils  and  perfumes;  purification  of  coal 
and  wood  tar,  and  the  producta  obtained 
from  them;  and,  most  extensive  of  ail. 
the  manufacture  of  whisky,  bwindy.  or 
other  spirit.  Sea-water  is  also  distilled 
m  many  cases  for  drinking  or  cooklnr 
purposes.  Deatructiva  dUtiUmtion  diffen 
from  the  preceding  in  this  respect,  that 
the  original  substance  is  not  ierely 
separated  into  the  bodies  by  the  mixture 
of  which  It  is  formed,  but  L  so  acted  on 
tnat  It  is  completely  decomposed,  and 
bodies  are  produced  which  had  no  ex- 
istence in  the  original  matter.  The  term 
Is  restricted  to  the  action  of  heat  upon 
complex  organic  substances  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air.  The  products  of  de- 
structive distillation  are  numerous  and 
varied.  On  the  manufacturing  scale  the 
process  is  conducted  sometimes  for  one 
part,  sometimes  for  another  part  of  the 

Sliw^lu.  /^""ll  '*"'  «ample,  is  distilled 
primarilv  for  the  gas,  but  also  for  am- 
moniacal  water,  benzol,  anthracene,  and 
sometimes  for  the  sake  of  the  fixed  ckrbon 
of  coke,  the  volatile  portions  being  nee- 
i^ttuJ"''  Pfa'-t'^aHy  wasted.  Wood  fa 
distilled  partly  for  the  sake    of  the  pyro- 

charcoal.  Bones,  are  distilled  for  the 
Bake  of  the  charcoal,  though  the  oil  ia  also 
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eollOTtod.  8h*k  to  dUHlkd  wl«ljr  for 
Um  Hte  of  tk*  oIL 

ATMiwjiiM  aMtod*  or  auctorUl  poruiU- 
col  worms  or  flakao,  tnlwbltliiy  Torloas 
IMurto  la  differtat  OBimala.  D.  kepmti- 
c«Mi  or  comoioa  Uvrr  fluke,  inubiu 
tb«  gall-blodder  or  dui-ta  u(  the  liver 
in  ueep.  and  la  the  canae  of  the  dlaeaae 
known  aa  the  rot  They  have  alao  been 
dlacoyared  la  man  (tbouih  rarelv),  the 
korae,  tba  hof.  the  rabbit,  blrd^  etc. 
In  form  It  to  orate,  flattened,  and  pre- 
sents two  BQckera  (whence  the  name), 
of  which  the  anterior  to  perforated  by 
the  aperture  of  the  mouth.  A  branched 
water-Taacutor  ayatem  la  present,  ond 
opena  poaterlorlr  b/  a  small  apertc?. 
All  the  animals  of  thto  genua  present  the 
phenomenon  known  aa  'alternation  of 
generation.' 

tMitreu  (dla-trea').  In  law.  U  the  Uk- 
***"•**••  Ing  of  a  peraonal  chattel  of 
a  wrongdoer  or  a  tenant,  in  order  to 
obtain  aattofactlon  for  the  wrong  done 
or  for  rent  or  aerrlce  due.  If  the  party 
whose  gooda  or  cattle  are  aetoed  disputes 
the  Injury,  service,  duty,  or  rent,  on 
account  of  which  the  dtotress  is  taken, 
he  may  replevy  the  things  taken,  giving 
bonds,  St  the  same  time,  to  return  them 
or  pay  damage  in  case  the  party  making 
the  distress  shows  that  the  wrong  has 
been  done,  or  tlie  service  or  rent  is  due. 
Another  description  of  dtotress  is  that  of 
•Moc^meNl,  to  compel  a  party  to  appear 
Iwfore  a  court  when  summoned  for  this 
panose.  The  distresses  most  frequently 
made  are  on  account  of  rent  and  taxes 
and  iamagc-fcatance. 

Diitribution  of  Animals   [rH^. 

•bun).     See  Zoology. 

Distribution  of  Plants,  fee^ot- 
District  Attorney  ffii!?'*i;oie?u- 

tor  within  a  defined  district  One  is 
elected  in  each  county  in  each  state,  and 
the  Federal  government  also  appoints  one 
for  each  United  States  Judicial  district. 
The  state  district  attorney  prosecutes 
criminato  before  the  state  courts,  while 
the  government  official  prosecutes  offenoos 
r  gainst  the  Federal  government  and  con- 
ducts civil  actions  in  Its  behalf. 

District  Courts  Si5f*>«e^e°«  ^-i 

courts  in  the  United  States,  each  under 
a  single  judire,  and  having  original  juris- 
diction in  civil,  criminal  and  admiralty 
causes,  in  whicn  the  general  government 
or  officers  of  the  government  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  now  over  one  hundred 
in  number.     Qenerally  there  is  one  for 


each  State,  bat  the  torger  Statoa  have 
■ore  than  one. 

District  of  ColumUa.  ST/**"^ 

TMatriflta  Conoucmioital,  the  divl- 
*nM\TlQ\m,   ,i„„,  ,„  ^^  United  States 

which  each  return  a  representative  to 
Congress.  Their  number  varies  at  differ- 
ent times,  being  fixed  after  each  decen- 
nial census. 

Ditch  <<'''^l>)t  A  trench  in  the  earth 
^Avuam  made  by  digging,  particutorly  a 
trench  for  draining  wet  land,  or  for 
making  a  fence  to  guard  endosarea,  or 
for  preventing  an  enemy  from  approach- 
ing a  town  or  fortreas.  In  the  latter 
sense  It  is  fall«>d  also  a  fotie  or  moat, 
and  is  dug  round  the  rampart  or  wall 
between  the  scarp  and  counterscarp.  8t>p 
Fortification. 

Dithyrambus  iS/4'r;iS^"Va 

Greek  literature,  a  poem  sung  In  honor 
of  the  god  Bacchus  or  Dionyaua,  at  his 
festivals.  It  was  composed  In  a  lofty 
and  often  Inflated  style ;  hence  the  term 
is  applied  to  any  poem  of  an  impetuoux 
and  irregutor  character. 

Ditmarshes  ^\i'r;i::^;^Jn?,T!S:. 

trlct  of  Holstein,  in  Germany,  constoting 
of  a  monotonous  flat  atretchlng  along  the 
German  Ocean,  between  the  mouths  ot 
the  Elbe  and  the  Elder,  and  so  little 
raised  above  the  sea  as  to  require  the 
protection  of  strong  embankments.  Tiic 
area  is  600  sq.  miles,  and  the  total  pop. 
above  70,000. 
TMttanv  (dlt'a-ni),   the  popular  name 

Dictamnuii,  an  herb  of  the  rue  family 
(Uutacea>),  found  in  the  Medlterraman 
region.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  largo 
white  or  rose-colored  flowers  are  ia 
terminal  racemes.  The  whole  pluut  is 
covered  with  oily  glands,  and  the  secreted 
oil  is  so  volatile  that  in  hot  weatlier 
its  vapor  becomes  slightly  inflammable. 
D.  Frasinella  and  D.  alb««  are  found  ia 
gardens.  The  dittany  of  the  United 
States  is  Cutiila  Mariana,  a  labiate  plant. 
The  dittany  of  Crete  is  Origdnum 
Diciamnua,  and  the  bastard  dittany  is  a 
species  of  Marrubium  (horehound),  both 
liibiates. 

DiU  ^<}*^'^^<  B°  island  of  Hindustani, 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  on 
the  northwest  coast,  off  the  south  ex- 
tremity of  Gujerat,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  very  narrow  channel.  It 
is  7  miles  in  length,  from  e.  to  w.,  and  '.i 
miles  in  greatest  breadth  from  .\.  tr,  n. 
On  a  point  on  the  east  end  of  the  islnn<l 
stands  the  town  of  Diu.  It  was  furmirly 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  commertv,  but 


■  bav* 


Binntlot 


IMTiat-btU 


mtton  and  diacharge  of  aane.  They 
ri??K  ***  «•»««">  «n  th«  kidney.,  ezdt- 
I" fi  ""^  ?•*■,"■  '•>  inoreaeed  action ;  or 

•econd,  digitalia,  elaterium,  cream  of  tar- 
tar, etc. 

Diama  (^I-nr'na),  a  name  ■ometimee 
^„  ,  tiven  to  the  diurnal  lepidopte- 
roua  inaecta  or  butterflies. 

Diyan  i  «**•*•«»').  *  Pemlan  word  hav- 
.  .       '"f  aeveral  aignificatlona.    It  ia 

fi!l*'  ^^''f.  T"'"*''?''  mlniatry ;  alao  for  a 
large  ball  for  the  reception  of  viaitora. 
Among  aeveral  oriental  nationa  thia  name 
i»  given   to  certain   collectiona  of  lyric 

Hafla  and  Hnadi,  the  Persian  poeU,  are 
among  the  moat  important     In  Weatern 
Lurope   tli^    ten      U   applied   to   a   caf*. 
and  to  a  kind  oi      «hioa<>d  seat. 
Livers  111'';?'?      ''J"''*  '••"marliable  for 

ir  i!»Ki.*''f  •"•"'  "I  '"r.'"«f-  T*"*  '«^*" 
(I  ulymbide)   are  a  family  of  awimmlnc 

birds     (Natatores),    ebara(<t«>rized    by    a 

■*?^''.  .  .^^'■■l'''*'  '■*»*'*•■  compressed 
pointed  bill  about  as  long  as  the  head: 
a  abort  and  rounded  tall;  short  wings: 
thin,  compressed  legs,  plated  very  far 
back,  and  the  toes  completely  webbed. 
They  prey  upon  fish,  which  they  pursue 
under  water,  making  use  partly  of  their 
winp.  but  chiefly  of  their  legs  and 
webbed  feet  in  their  subaqueous  progres- 
sloii.  The  leading  Bpe<-lea  are  the  great 
northern  diver  (co/yw6iw  glacialia),  the 
red-throated  diver  (f.  aeptentrioniUa), 
and  the  black-throated  diver  (C.  ArctC 
tut).  These  birds  inhabit  the  Arctic 
s^os  of  the  New  and  Old  worlds;  they 
are  abundant  in  the  Hebrides,  Norwav. 
Sweden  and  Runaia.  The  great  north- 
s' tJ\  ''^"'  or  ember  goose,  is  about 
^%  feet  long,  and  is  of  hand.»<>me  plum- 

Dividend  (div'l-dend).  literally  what 
„.^  «  -i.u"*  J"  be  divided,  a  term 
used  in  arithmetic  and  in  reference  to 
stocks,  etc.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  the 
interest  or  profit  of  stwks  divided  amonir. 
and  paid  to.  the  proprietors.  It  also  sigl 
mties  the  payment  made  to  creditors  out 
of  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt. 
Dividers  <«l*-vi'der8),  a  pair  of  com- 
«.  ...  passes  or  similar  insirument, 
DlVldinST  Ensrine.    "    machine    for 

viiiona  on  the  aealea  of  acientifi",  mathe- 
matical, or  other  iastmmenta.     Some  of 


ii!?  J^i'"'*"  *'"■''  of  estnumUiiary  fln.-. 
»«•  tad  accnracjr. 

\rT:  "'""Jl  S?wa*ta  te^fif  wS: 

"^.*  'P'''nber  of  the  faaUTwhleb  yleUa 
aapan,  braxil,  and  otberted  wooda.    The 

ihey  ire  highly  aatringent,  coaUinliig  a 
ftr'Uri?""'"°  of  tannic  and  lalUciSTd; 

Divination  («|'v*;"*'"'»'»p>.  *»>•  ^t  of 

**  divining ;  •  foretelUos  fu- 
ture events,  or  diacoveriog  thiaga  a?cret 
or  ob*.ure,  by  the  aid  of  ^Si^JS^ 
inga,  or  by  other  than  baman  mana. 
f«»^"/'"'°'i.!*'2**  divination  waa  diMed 

effM>ted  by  a  kind  of  inaplraUon  or 
fff!^'ili*?**"i  r*i^l  divfnation  waa 
JV'l'^.}*^  *^*''^i°  '*»«?  e«Perimenta,  or 
obaervationa,  aa  by  aacrlflceaVobaervation 
of  entrails  and  flight  of  birds,  lots,  omena. 
pos  tions  of  the  stars,  etc.  Xm.mg  moA** 
of  divinaUon  were  :  atinumancy.  Sy  axes ; 

the  Bible ;  o«eiroma«cv,  by  dreams' 
PVrowoncy,  by  fire,  etc.  are»"a , 

Divine  Bifirht  <di-vln'),   the  clalm 

&'.  °'  *^''  -upno■^feS'to^re"a•b:2r«^^ 

obedience  of  aubjecta  as  ruling  by  an- 
pointment   of    God,    inaomnd^  Wt,    aN 

»onr/n'?h%V^'kTtroXtt"^^^^^^ 
made  by  William  II  of  olSSay.  * 

Divrngr  ^1^'''  '"!?•  *^«  •*•*  Of  «ct  of 

»   descending  into  water  tn  /.«« 
"''"«ble  depths,  ani  remaiX  the"*  ?or 
a    time.      The    usea   of  Awaa   are    im 
portant,  particularly  in  fiahing^for  Saris' 

tions    of    bridges,    recovering    valnihl«i 
from  sunken  shins.  andtlielllTe     VV?»hn,^ 
the  aid  of  artificial  appTanoes  a  skilful 
diver  may  remain  under  waTer     ,r  two 
or    even     three     minutes;     accr    nts    of 

illVinsr-Oell,  *    contrivance    for    the 


Diving-dren 
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Hurface  of  water  for  a  length  of  time,  to 
perform  various  operations,  such  as  ex- 
amining  the  foundations  of  bridges,  blast* 
ing  rocks,  recovering  treasure  from 
sunken  vessels,  etc.  Diving-bells  have 
been  made  of  various  forms,  more 
especially  in  that  of  a  bell  or  hollow 
truncated  cone,  with  the  smaller  end 
closed,  and  the  larger  one,  which  is  placed 
lowermost,  open.  The  air  contained 
within  these  vessels  prevents  them  from 
being  filled  with  water  on  submersion,  so 
that  the  diver  may  descend  in  them  and 
breuthe  freely  for  a  long  time,  provided 
he  can  be  furnished  with  a  new  supply 
of  fresh  air  when  the  contained  air  be- 
comes vitiated  by  respiration.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube,  through 
which  air  is  forced  into  the  bell.  A 
form,  called  the  nautilug,  has  been  in- 
vented which  enables  the  occupants,  and 
not  the  attendanib  above,  to  raise  or  sink 
the  bell,  move  it  about  at  pleasure,  or 
raise  great  weii^hts  with  it  and  deposit 
them  in  any  desired  spot. 
Tliirin9.^rf>Sil    *  waterproof  dress  of 

by  professional  divers,  and  covering  the 
entire  body  except  the  head.  The  dress 
has  a  neck-piece  or  breastplate,  fitted 
with  a  segmental  screw  bayonet  joint,  to 
which  the  head-piece  or  helmet,  the  neck 
of  which  has  a  corresponding  screw,  can 
be  attached  or  removed.    The  helmet  has 


Divino-drew  and  Diving-helmet  by  Siebe,  Gor- 
mjui  ft  Co. — a.  Pipe  by  which  air  is  aupplied;  b, 
valve  by  which  it  CKapea. 
usually  three  eyeholes,  covered  with 
strong  glass,  and  protected  by  guards. 
Air  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube 
which     enters     the     helmet     and     com- 


municates with  an  air-pump  above.  To 
allow  of  the  escape  of  the  used  air  there 
is  sometimes  another  flexible  tube,  which 
is  led  from  the  back  part  of  the  helmet 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  in  the 
more  improved  forms  of  the  dress,  the 
breathed  air  escapes  by  a  valve  so  con- 
structed as  to  prevent  water  from  getting 
in,  though  it  lets  the  air  out.  Leaden 
weights  are  attached  to  the  diver,  and 
his  shoes  are  weighted,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  descend  a  ladder,  walk  about 
below,  etc.  Communication  can  be  car- 
ried on  with  those  above  by  means  of  a 
cord  running  between  the  diver  aud  the 
attendants ;  or  he  may  converse  with  them 
through  a  speaking  tube  or  a  telephonic 
apparatus.  One  form  of  diving-dress 
makes  the  diver  independent  of  any  con- 
nection with  persons  ahwve  the  water. 
It  is  elastic  and  hermetically  closed.  A 
reservoir  containing  highly  compressed  air 
is  fixed  on  the  diver's  back,  which  sup- 
plies him  with  air  by  a  self-regulating 
apparatus  at  a  pressure  corresponding  to 
his  depth.  When  he  wishes  to  ascend 
he  simply  inflates  his  dress  from  the  res- 
ervoir. Another  form,  known  as  the 
£^euss  dress,  makes  the  diver  also  inde- 
pendent of  exterior  aid.  The  helmet  con- 
tains a  supply  of  compressed  oxygen,  and 
the  exhaled  breath  is  passed  through  a 
filter  in  the  breast-piece  which  deprives 
it  of  its  carbonic  acid,  while  the  nitrogen 
goes  back  into  the  helmet  to  be  mixed 
with  the  oxygen,  the  supply  of  which  is 
under  the  diver's  own  control,  and  to  be 
successively  breathed.  A  diver  has  re- 
mained an  hour  and  a  half  under  35  feet 
of  water  in^this  suit. 

A  considerable  enlargement  of  the  field 
of  deep-sea  diving  is  the  result  of  the 
invention  recently  of  a  form  of  diving  ap- 
paratus which  is  unaffected  by  the  limita- 
tions hitherto  imposed  on  work  of  thii 
kind.  A  possible  depth  of  204  feet  is  rec 
ognized  by  the  British  Admiralty  regula 
tions  under  the  conditions  that  obtain 
with  the  common  form  of  diving  suit.  Yet 
this  depth  has  probably  never  been 
reached.  One  hundred  feet  is  the  rare 
descent  of  the  average  diver  and  150  feet 
his  maximum.  With  the  new  apparatus 
a  submergence  of  212  feet  has  been  olj- 
tained,  and  this  might  have  been  iudeti- 
nitely  extended  had  there  been  a  greater 
depth  of  water  at  the  place  where  the  e:" 
periment  took  place — Long  Island  Sound 
during  the  latter  part  of  1914. 

The  new  diving  apparatus  is  in- 
structed entirely  of  metal,  is  rigid  and  is 
made  of  such  materials  that  it  is  strou^ 
enough  to  resist  the  great  pressures  found 
in  the  depths  to  which  it  can  penetrate. 
The  material  used  ia  an  alloy  of  alumi- 


Xfiving-dreti 


IHviiibility 


?JiI!?.V^*''*  ^¥°*^.**  ^«*«J'»  complete 
•bout  500  pounds.    When  in      e  air,  the 
man  indoaed  in  it  is  incapable  of  impart- 
">«  "o^ement  to  it,  but  in  the  'rater, 
whicft  counterbalances  the  dead  weight  of 
the  apparatus,  he  can  easily  move  the  ar- 
ticulated sections  as  well  as  give  himself 
motion  through  the  water.     The  articu- 
lated portion  consists  of  about  50  turning 
joints,  fitted  with  leather  packing,  which 
swells  and  has  an  increased  effectiveness 
under  increased  water  pressure.    To  pre- 
vent  the  pressure-force  of  the  deep  sea 
from  jamming  the  joints,  roller  bearings 
are  so  arranged  about  them  that  freedom 
of  action  is  constantly  maintained.     The 
diving  case  is  not  absolutely  water-tight, 
nor  18  It  desired  that  it  should  be  so,  as 
the  slight  leakage  acts  as  a  lubricant  to 
the  joints,  and  aids  in  their  movements. 
Ihe  danger  arising  from   the  intake  of 
water  thus  into  the  diving  case  is  averted 
by  the  action  of  an  ingenious  pump  appli- 
ance,  which   serves   two   purposes:    that 
or  pumping  the  watei-  out  and  pumping 
the  air  in.     The  diver  in  this  invention 
carries  his  pump  with  him  and  has  air 
supplied  to  him  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
At  the  back  of  the  diving  case  is  a  recess 
and  in  it  is  installed  a  compact  but  pow- 
erful pump,  which  sucks  from  the  feet  of 
the  suit  all  leakage  and  forces  it  at  once 
outward.    This  pump  is  worked  by  com- 
pressed air,  and  the  air  after  performing 
Its  mechanical  part  of  driving  the  pump, 
IS  exhausted  into  the  suit  for  the  diver  to 
breathe  and   then   passes  to  the  surface 
through  the  free  space  in  an  armored  rub- 
ber tube,  within  which  are  led  down  to  the 
diver  the  compressed  air  pipe  for  driving 
the  pump,  and  the  electrical  connections 
for  telephone  and  lamp.    Thus  the  diving 
?*¥  '^^ives  *  thorough  ventilation,  and 
It  has  been  found  that  should  the  pump 
fail  to   work   for  a  number  of  minutes 
there  would  still  be  enough  air  remaining 
in  the  diving  case  and  the  tube  space  to 
supply  the  diver's  needs  for  at  least  the 
length  of  time  he  is  being  hauled  to  the 
surface.     During  the  experiment  in  Long 
Island  Sound  the  pump  was  stopped  for 
ten  minutes,   while   the  diver  was  at  a 
depth  of  100  feet.     He  suffered  no  incon- 
venience, and  when  the  compressor  again 
was  started  he  was  lowered  to  a  depth  of 
«   V     *•     ^^  "^^^  *  condition  as  tailure 
of  the  pump  to  work  for  ten  minutes  had 
arisen  during  a  descent  in  the  old  elastic 
diving  dress  the  result  must  necessarily 
nave  been  fatal.    Nor  is  a  delay  necessary 
in  hoisting   the   diver   clad   in   the   new 
dmng  apparatus  to  the  surface.    Accord- 
ing to  the  British  Admiralty  regulations, 
MOHld  a  direr  go  down  to  a  depth  of  204 


87— U--2 


feet,  the  time  of  his  ascent,  must  be  not 

less  than  one  hour  and  a  halt     In  the 

Long  Island  Sound  experiments  the  diver 

was  hoisted  to  the  surface  in  87  seconds. 

He  was  totally  unaffected  by  the  abrupt  fj 

change  in  pressure,  although  the  deepest 

he  had  ever  been  was  90  feet,  and  on  that  HI 

occasion  he  had  suffered  from  bleeding  at 

the  nose  and  ears. 

DivlninGrRod  <di-vln'ing).    a    wand 
.„  *  or   twig   of  hazel  op 

willow  used  especially  for  discovering  me- 
tallic   deposits    or    water    beneath    the 
earths   surface.     It   is   described   by   O. 
Agncola  (Z)«  re  metallica,  1546),    It  has 
also  a  modern  interest,  which  is  set  forth 
by  Prof,  W,  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S.,  the  chief 
modern    investigator.      The    use    of    the 
divining  rod  at  the  present  day  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  water  finding,  and  in 
tbe  hands  of  certain  persons  it  undoubt- 
edly has  produced  results  along  this  line 
that  are  remarkable,  to  say  the  least.  The 
professional  water-finder  provides  himself 
with  a  forked  twig,  of  hazel,  for  instance, 
which  twig,  held  in  balanced  equilibrium 
m  his  hands,  moves  with  a  sudden  and 
often   violent  motion,  giving   to   the  on- 
looker the  impression  of  life  within  the 
twig  Itself.    This  apparent  vitality  of  the 
twig  18   the  means   whereby  the  water- 
tnder  is  led  to  the  place  where  he  claims 
underground   water   to  exist,   thou^  its 
presence  at  that  particular  soot  was  hith- 
erto wholly  unsuspected.     While   failure 
IS  sometimes  the  outcome  of  the  water- 
finder's  attempts,  success  as  often,  and. 
indeed,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pro- 
fessor Barrett,  more  often  crowns  bis  ef- 
forts.     Various    expianations,    scientific 
and  other,  of  the  phenomenon  have  been 
advanced.     Professor  Barrett  ascribes  it 
to    motor-automatism '  on  the  part  of  the 
manipulator  of  the  divining  rod,  that  is, 
a  reflex  action  excited  by  some  stimulus 
upon  his  mind,  which  may  be  either  a  sub- 
conscious suggestion  or  an  actual  impres- 
sion.   He  asserts  that  the  function  of  the 
forked  twig  m  the  hands  of  the  water- 
Under  may  be  to  act  as  an  indicator  of 
some  material  or  other  mental  disturbance  'i'-l 

within  him.  While  a  hazel  or  willow  twig 
seems  to  be  preferred  by  the  professional 
water-finder,  twigs  from  the  beech,  holly 
or  any  other  tree  are  employed:  some- 
times even  a  piece  of  wire  or  watch  spring 
18  used,  with  apparently  as  good  results. 
Divisibility  (^i-vis-i-bU'l-ti),  thatgen- 
K  V  u  .u  f  ®™^  property  of  bodies 
py  which  their  parts  or  component  par- 
ticles are  capable  of  separation.  Nu- 
merous examples  of  the  division  of 
matter  to  a  degree  almost  exceeding  be- 


Division 


Divorce 


lief  may  be  easily  instanced.  Thus,  glass 
test-plates  for  microscopes  have  Msn 
ruled  so  fine  as  to  have  225,000  spaces 
to  the  inch.  Ck>tton  yam  has  been  span 
so  fine  that  one  pound  of  it  extended  up- 
wards of  lOUO  miles,  and  a  Manchester 
spinner  is  said  to  have  attainod  such  a 
marvelous  fineness  that  one  pound  would 
extend  4770  miles.  One  grain  of  gold 
hap  been  beaten  out  to  a  surface  of  52 
square  inches,  and  leaves  have  been  made 
J»e7,B()0  of  wnich  would  go  to  make  an 
inch  of  thickness.  Iron  has  b«en  reduced 
to  wondarfully  thin  sheets.  Fine  tissue 
paper  is  about  the  1200th  part  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  but  sheets  of  iron  have 
been  rolled  much  thinner  than  this,  and 
as  fine  as  one  4800th  part  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Wires  or  platinum  have 
been  drawn  out  so  fine  as  to  be  only  the 
SO.OOOth  part  of  an  im  i  in  diameter. 
Human  hair  varies  in  thickness  from  the 
250th  to  the  600th  part  of  an  inch.  The 
fiber  of  the  coarsest  wool  is  about  the 
500th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
that  of  the  finest  only  the  1500th  part. 
The  silk  fiber,  as  spun  by  the  worm,  is 
about  the  5000th  part  of  an  inch  thick; 
but  a  spider's  fiber  is  only  the  30,000th 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  insomuch 
that  a  single  pound  of  this  attenuated 
substance  might  be  sufficient  to  encom- 
pass our  globe.  The  trituration  and  levi- 
gation  of  powders,  and  the  perennial 
abrasion  and  waste  of  the  surface  of 
solid  bodies,  occasion  a  disintegration  of 
particles  almost  exceeding  the  powers  of 
computation.  The  solutions  of  certain 
saline  bodies,  and  of  other  colored  sub- 
stances, also  exhibit  a  prodigious  subdi- 
vision of  matter.  A  single  grain  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  will 
communicate  a  fine  azure  tint  to  five  gal- 
lons of  water.  In  this  case  the  sulphate 
must  be  attenuated  at  least  10,000.000 
times.  Odors  are  capable  of  a  much 
wider  diffusion.  A  single  grain  of  musk 
has  been  known  to  perfume  a  large  room 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  At  the 
lowest  computation  the  musk  had  been 
subdivided  into  320  quadrillions  of  par- 
ticles, each  of  them  capable  of  affecting 
the  olfactory  organs.  All  this  goes 
to  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  mi- 
nuteness of  the  constituent  particles  of 
matter. 

Hivision  (di-vizh'un),  in  arithmetic, 
A/ivxaxvu  ^g  dividing  of  a  number  or 
quantity  into  any  parts  assigned ;  one  of 
the  four  fundamental  rules,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  find  how  often  one  number 
is  contained  in  another.  The  number 
to  be  divided  is  the  dividend,  the  num- 
ber which  divides  is  the  dipisor,  and  the 
rssnlt  of  ths  division  is  the  quotient.   Di- 


vision  is  the  converse  of  mnltipliMtkm. 
Division    ^^  mUitary  matten,  m  vof 

of  two  or  more  brigades,  oomposed  of 
the  various  arms  of  the  service,  and  com- 
manded by  a  general  officer.  In  the 
navy,  a  select  number  of  ships  in  fleet 
or  squadron  of  men-of-war.  The  term 
has  been  practically  abolished  since  the 
introduction  of  gigantic  heavily-armed 
ironclad  ships  into  the  navy. 
TKviainn  in  parliament  or  congress, 
ATAVAUvu,   jjjg  nj^^g  Qf  determining  a 

question  at  the  end  of  a  debate.  The 
speaker  puts  the  question,  and  declares 
whether  in  his  opinion  the  '  Ayes '  or  the 
*  Noes '  have  it.  Should  his  opinion  not 
be  acquiesced  in  by  the  minority,  the 
house  is  cleared,  and  the  *  Ayes '  directed 
to  go  into  the  right  lobby  and  the  '  Noes' 
into  the  left,  where  they  are  counted  by 
two  tellers  appointed  for  each  party. 

Division  of  Labor,  ;,oPS1?«^t 

industries  for  the  simplification  of  the 
work  to  be  done  by  each  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  it  The  separation  of  com- 
plicated processes  into  a  series  of  simple 
operations  not  only  results  in  a  great 
saving  of  time,  but  also  demands  much 
less  ability  on  the  part  of  the  workman, 
in  order  that  he  may  acquire  the  neces- 
sary skill  in  performing  any  particular 
operation.  Owing  to  both  of  these  causes. 
the  saving  of  time,  and  the  employment 
of  cheaper  labor,  the  cost  of  producing 
complicated  articles  is,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle,  immensely  re- 
duced. Division  of  labor  tends  to  the 
invention  of  machinery,  and  to  the  ef- 
fectual use  of  machinery  when  invented. 
It  increases  the  skill  and  dexterity  of 
tiie  individual  workman ;  it  effects  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  capital,  and  it 
conduces  to  the  more  economical  distri- 
bntioii  of  labor  by  classing  work-people 
according  to  their  capafrity.  It  han, 
however,  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the 
laborer's  usefulness  as  an  all-round 
workman. 

TKvnrnA  (di-vftrs')  is  a  separation,  by 
J/lVOrbe  1^^^.  Qf  husband  and  wife^ 
and  is  either  a  divorce  o  vinailo  matri- 
monii, that  is.  a  complete  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  bonds,  or  a  divorce  a 
menaA  et  thoro  (nom  bed  and  board). 
whereby  the  parties  are  legally  separated. 
bnt  not  unmarried.  The  causes  admitted 
by  difTerent  codes  of  laws  as  grounds  for 
the  modification  or  entire  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  contract,  as  well  as  riie 
description  of  tribunal  which  has  jurif>- 
diction  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  form 
of  the  proceedings,  are  various.  Divorce 
was  permitted  by  the  law  of  Motes,  but 


Biz 

forbidden  in  Um  New  Testaawnt.  ezceot 
SfiS**"?*  j*^f    hu«band    to    divoro   bia 


Dizier 


;„ii~V  J  ir  •■«"»«niu  lo  aivom  BU 
^«rl!.  "'  *SSL"®'"I  ■"<>  ™a«»y  other  alleged 

tinued.  without  reatrivtion,  under  the 
Koman  emperorB,  but  au  the  modem 
nauoud  of  Europe  om.rged  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Kinj.iic,  they  adopted 

M«rr,w"i"%,°^,,*'"'  ^'"^  Testament 
^!fr"*t'  •'■'  *''«  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
beaideB  being  a  civil  contract,  was  con- 
f»  „-  *  sacrament  of  the  church,  which 
It  was  unlawful  to  dissolve.  The  ecclesi- 
^foi^^'^K'^r''**,*^'']''''  '°<1««»  annul  a  ma,- 

n/fh'„  ^^i  "?K^  ^"'  ^  '"'^^  tl^at  esist"^ 
nt  the  time  the  marriage  was  contracted. 
«uch  as  prior  contracts,  impotcncy,  etc! 

thnr  ^^-^'^''"f  *"^'"«  ^'t*^""  marriage 
tftey  could  only  pronounce  a  divorce  a 
u,eng&    et    thoro,    which    did    not    leave 

kL;^*'"  ^V^^  ^''**  *«  °»a"y  again,  this 
being  only  a  separation.  A  divorce  a 
Vinculo  matniHonU,  for  any  cause  aris- 
ing subsequent  to  marriajre.  could  for- 
merly be  obtained  in  England  only  by 
nn  act  of  parliament,  and  the  ecllesi- 
Bstical  courts  must  have  previously 
pronounced  a  divorce  a  mcnsd  ct  thoro 
th^^'l.J  i**  present  English  practice," 
the  husband  may  obtain  a  divorce  for 
simple  adultery ;  but  if  the  wife  be  the 
peUtioner,  she  must  show  that  her  bus- 
band  has  been  guilty  of  certain  kinds  of 
adultery,  or  of  adultery  combined  with 
frZ  f?"  *■'■  8''o/«  cruelty.  In  Scotland, 
S^{^**t^  *'i?i*.*^'i¥  Reformation,  divorc^ 

ground  of  adultery,  marriage  being  held 
to  be  only  a  cml  contract,  and  as  such 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts. 
In    the   I  nited   States   marriage  is   con- 
sidered to   be  a  civil  contract,  and  the 
;««*  u*   *2  1'79'"c«  and   the   facility   or 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it.  differ  greatly  in 
the   several    states.     Thus,    formerly    in 
>outh  Cjirolma  divorce  was  not  granted 
for  any  cause.     At  present  in   most  of 
the  states,  divorce  is  allowed  for  adultery, 
habitual     drunkenness,    desertion    for   a 
^^l^f.  P7'«l'  etc-     In  some  states  the 
matter  is   left  wholly  or  partly   to   the 
discretion  of  the  courts,     bifficult  legal 
questions  have  arisen  from  the  granting 
v..«?'-'''"]P?  ^°  °^«  "*ate  for  reasons  not 
sufficient  in  another,  and  the  desirabilitv 
of  haying  Federal  enactments  making  the 
practice  nniform  has  been  much  delwited.' 
DlX    (o'l'S)     Dorothea  L.,  an  Ameri- 
can  philanthropist,  born  In  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts.    She  became  deeply 
interested  m  the  condition  of  criminals, 
lunatics  and  paupers,  and  visited  almost 
every  state  in  tiie  Union  in  her  efforts  to 
relieve   the  nafortnnate.     Her  exertions 


had  much  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
lunatic  asylums  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Xork,  ^orth  Carolina  and  several  other 
■tatea:  and  by  unceasing  efforta  afae 
aucceeded  in  1854  in  having  a  bill  passed 
by  Longress  approi»riating  10,000,000 
acres  of  the  public  l.mds  as  an  endow- 
ment for  8ii.-h  asylniiis.  This  bill  was 
vetoed  by  President  I'ierce.  Besides 
tracts  for  prisoners,  etc.,  she  published 
several  anonymous  works:  The  Garland 
9'  U^"^  Evening  Hours,  etc.     She  died 

DiX.  i*'"''  ^^'  statesman,  was  born  in 
i-roo     B»>8caweu,     New     Hampshire,     in 
J7»8.      He  received  a    military   training, 
but  afterwards  studied  hiw.     At  a  criti- 
cal time  in  ISUl  ho  was  Hi»poiated  Recre- 
tarv  of  the  Treasury.     In  the  Civil  war 
under  the  first  call  for  troops  he  orcau- 
Med  seventeen   regiments.     After  the  de- 
feat   at    Bull     Kun.     by     liis     energetic 
measures,  he  saved  Maryland  from  goin? 
over  to  the  Confederate  cause.     In  1872 
he   was   eleotetl   governor   of   New   York 
He  was  a  man  of  culture  and  a  distin- 
giiished  orator.     He  died  In  1879. 
Dixot*  (diks'on),  WiJ.LiAsr  Hepwobtii, 
miscellaneous    writer,     born    at 
..,auci..-s,ter  m  1821 ;   died  at  London  in 
18«».       n  1849  he  published  a  memoir  of 
llowu        the   philanthropist,    which   was 
f<.llowed    by    tlie    Life   of   TVi/Ztow    Penn 
«V.'^*'/ ,?!}';,  ^y    a    work    on    Admiral 
Blake    (1852K      In    1853,    after    having 
been    a    contributor,     he    became    chief 
editor  of  the  Athcnaitm,  a  post  which  he 
retained,   till   1SG9.      During   thiI%eriSd 
he  piibhshed  several  very  popular  works, 
including   the  Personal  History  of  Lord 
Bacon,     The     Holy     Land     and     ^ew 
America,     the    last    being    followed    by 
^pmtual    Wives.     After    his    retirement 
from  the  Atheiiwum,  and  in  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  be  gave  to  the  world 
somewhere  about  twenty-five  volumes  of 
history,  tr.^el  and  fiction,  among  others. 
Free  Rusata;  Her  JJaj^^ty'a  Toicer;  The 
hicitzera:  History  of  Two  Queens,  Cath- 
arine of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn,  etc 
Dixon  l^'^'^Tn"^',^  eity,  capital  of  Lee 
oQ      -1        ^-^  l"V^['  ^'  *'"  t'^e  Rock  River, 
98  miles  w.  of  Chicago.     It  has  manu- 
factures   of    flour,    ploughs,    shoes,    etc. 
Hop.    (216. 

Dizful  ^f'*'«-f8J'K  a  town  of  Persia, 
nn  *h.  •  "*'"'Vv.*l|e.  western  boundary, 
?^a-»i  T'^''  I*'^^"!:  a  place  of  great 
trade  and  mannfactnres.  Pop.  35,000. 
J)22ier  (oiz-'-a),  St.,  a  town  of  North- 
\fBrn  ^^v*^"?*   ^'■an'^'e.    dep.    Haute- 

„;t5«kT"''ii:^*'  "^"°*  ^■^^'■e  >t  becomes 
navigable,  35  mi.es  southeast  of  Chftlons. 
T^ere  are  several  Mast-furnaces  and 
other  works.     Pop.  10,082. 


Sjidda 


Doo«tti 


Djidda.    see  juiok, 
Djokdjokarto  ^l^^^£ii,\l 

th«  iBland  of  Java,  on  the  south  coast, 
with  a  capital  of  the  aame  name.  Ita  for- 
ests abound  in  teak.  Ita  natural  fertility 
is  freat,  and  rice,  coffee  and  tobacco  are 
extensiirely  cultivated.  It  is  ruled  by 
a  sultan  who  is  dependent  on  the  Dutch. 
Pop.  860,000.  The  town  is  large  and 
regular,  and  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  resi> 
dent,  which  is  a  fort  commanding  both 
the  palace  and  the  town.  Pop.  68,300. 
Dmitrof  (dmS-trof),  a  town  of  Rus- 
^^^  aia,  in  the  government  and 

45  miles  north  of  Moscow.  It  has  manu- 
factures  of  cloths,  leather  and  i>orcelain. 
Pop.  4550. 

DmitrOVSk  ymC-troisk'),  a  town  in 
^^^  Russia,    in    the    govern- 

ro»nt  of  Orel,  on  the  highway  from  Mos- 
cow to  Kiev.  There  are  manufactures 
of  leather  and  soap.  Pop.  6259. 
SniATier  ^  d^P^>^  ;  R  u  s  s  i  a  n,  Dnjepr, 
A#iuvj^x  dnyepr;  anciently  ooryatki- 
nSt).  a  great  river  of  Russia  which  rises 
in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  flows 
first  southwest,  then  southeast,  and  again 
southwest  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  begins 
to  be  navigable  a  little  above  Smolensk, 
and  has  a  total  length,  including  wind- 
ings, of  1230  miles.  Amon^  its  tributaries 
are  the  Beresina,  the  Pripet,  the  Desna 
and  the  Psiol.  In  its  lower  course  there 
are  important  fisheries.  Between  Kiev 
and  Alexandrovsk  it  forms  a  series  of 
cataracts,  which  are  now  bein^  removed 
by  blasting  of  the  rocks.  Since  1838 
there  have  been  steamboats  on  the  river, 
and  the  trade  carried  by  it  is  considerable. 
Dniester  <°«ft*f  =  Russian.  Dnjcatr; 
vuAvawbA  anciently  tyraa),  a  large 
river  of  Europe,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  Austrian 
Galicia,  enters  Russia  at  Ghotin,  and  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  Black  Sea,  after  a 
course  of  about  750  miles.  Its  navigation 
is  difficult  on  account  of  frequent  shal- 
lows and  rapids. 

Doab  (<1^aI>:  that  is.  Two  Waters), 
a  name  in  Hindustan  applied 
indiscriminately  to  any  tract  of  country 
between  two  rivers.  The  tract  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  is  usually 
called  the  Doab;  otaer  similar  tracts 
have  their  distinctive  names,  the  Punjab 
being  divided  into  five  districts  of  this 
kind,  Bari-Doab,  Rechna  Doab,  Sinde- 
Sagar  Doab,  etc. 

Sobber&n    f<i«i'^ran>,   or   Doberan, 

a  German  watering  place 

in   Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  2  or  3   miles 

from    the    Bama     There    are    mineral 


bathing     establishments,     cte. 


Sobell  (d<^^l')i  Stditet,  an  Enclish 
AfwanAu    p^j  ^jjjj  jjjjjjj  ^f  letters,  born 

in  1824.  His  first  poem.  The  Roman, 
appeared  in  1850,  and  was  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  critics.  Among  his  other 
works  are  Balder,  Sonnets  on  the  War, 
England  in  Time  of  War,  etc.  He  died 
in  1874. 

Dobeln    (dc»'beln),    a    town    of    tha 
..  kingdom  of  Saxony,  about  40 

miles  southeast  of  Leipzig,  with  a  great 
trade  in  grain  and  manufactures  of 
cloth,  jarn,  leatbtir,  lacquered  wares,  etc. 
Pop.  (1005)   18,907. 

Doberan.     See  DoUeran. 

Dobereiner'sLamp  i^^^rri^S^e* 

for  producing  an  instantaneous  light,  in- 
vented by  Professor  Dobereiner,  of  Jena, 
in  1824.  The  light  is  produced  by  throw- 
ing a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  upon  recently 
prepared  spongy  platinum,  when  the 
metal  instantly  becomes  red  .  r,  and  then 
sets  fire  to  the  gas.  The  aciton  depends 
upon  the  readiness  with  which  spongy 
platinum  absorbs  gases,  more  especially 
oxygen  gas.  The  hydrogen  is  brought 
into  such  close  contact  with  oxygen  (de- 
rived from  the  atmosphere)  in  the  pores 
of  the  platinum  that  chemical  union,  at- 
tended with  evolution  of  light,  takes 
place. 

Dobmdia  (dO-brud'ja),  The,  a  terri- 
'»      tory    forming    pai-   of    the 
kingdom  of  Roumania,  included  between 
the  Danube,  which  forms  its  boundary  on 
the  west  and   north,   the  Black   Sea  on 
the  east,  and  on  the  south  a  line  stretch- 
ing   from    Silistfta    to    a    point    a    few 
miles    south    of    Manpalia.      There    are 
some  fertile  spots,  bnt  on  the  whole  it 
is  marshy  and  unhealthy.     The  popula- 
tion is  of  various  nationalities,   Rouma- 
nians, Bulbars,  Greeks,  Turks  and  Jews. 
The    inhabitants    support   themselves   by 
rearing  sheep  and   buflfaloes.     The  prin- 
cipal town  is  Badadagh.    Pop.      267,808. 
Dobson    ("lob'sun),  IIenbt  Austin,  an 
*    English   poet,  born   at  Plym- 
outh in  1840;  entered   the  British  civ', 
service  in  1856.     He  published  Vignettes 
in   Rhyme,   Proverbs    in   Porcelain,   and 
other     poems,     chiefly     graceful     lyrics, 
often   in   French    form.      He   also  wrote 
lives  of  Fielding,  Steele,  Goldsmith,  etc. 
Docetse    (^o-se'te;  from  Greek  dokein, 
to  seem  or  appear),  the  nrme 
given,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church, 
to   those   who  denied    the   reality   nf  thn 
human    form    of   Christ,    maintaining   it 
to  be  merely  a  pbaiitom  or  shadow.    In 
the  sense  of  regarding  Christ's  body  as 


Dook 


«te. 


Doifii 


h„m!t^*°*'  ^^  ethereal,  instead  of  a 
Human  one,  docetism  had  its  partisans 
ev«i  among  the  orthodox.  i""'"-"* 

Dock  l****)'   a    name   applied    to   dif- 

H—..  ^^^  *''?°^"u  '^^  *»»«  «enus 
/c«me«,  belonging  to  the  rhubarb  family 
(PolygonaceiET.      The-e    are    large    her- 

M^r^^P^?? *"•  V^^  «t«"t  roots!  alter- 
nate and  often  entire  leaves,  and  bearing 
panicles  of  small,  greenish  Howers.  They 
are  very  troublesome  as  weeds,  but  the 
roots  of  some  of  them  are  used  medicin- 
ally as  astringents. 

Docket,  pocQUET.  (dok'et),  in  law,  a 
«nn.™«,.„  V""™  .variously  used,  as  for  a 
n?i^f' /  °^  *  '*'■«"  writing;  a  small 
piece  of  paper  or  parchment  containing 
the  beads  of  a  writing ;  an  alphabetical 
Ust  of  cases  in  a  court,  or  a  catalogue 
?.  J*  °  J  ^i^axea  of  the  parties  who  have 
■uits  depending  in  a  court. 
Docks,  f^  usually  artificial  enclosures 
„.  J  J  f"r,tne  reception  of  vessels,  and 
provided  with  gates  to  keep  in  or  shut 
out  the  tide.  They  are  called  foe*-docJfc» 
when  they  are  intended  to  receive  vessels 
lor  loading  and  unloading,  the  gates  being 
m  this  case  constructed  so  as  to  keep  in 
„!i,-  ft  and  thus  preserve  the  water 
within  the  docks  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
the  uniform   level  of  high   water.     They 


are  called  dry-docks  or  graving-docks, 
when  they  are  intended  to  admit  vessels 
is  oe,  «aniined  and  repaired,  the  gates 
in  this  case  being  such  as  to  keep  out 
iotJ'***  ^t''*  the  shipwrights  are  en- 
{fnH^^r-,*'*^''!"^*'-  ,.^^««  >s  another 
«h5^i.°i  "V^-docks  called  floating-docks, 
which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  may  be  sunk  sufficiently  to  allsw  oi 
a  vessel  being  floated  into  them,  and 
then  raised  again,  by  pumping  the  water 
out  of  the  tanks  round  the  sides.  One 
or  the  chief  uses  of  a  wet-dock  is  to 
keep  a  uniform  level  of  water,  so  that 
the  uusiness  of  loading  and  unloading 
■hips  can  be  carried  on  without  rny 
interruption  and  without  danger  of 
damage  to  the  vessel  from  straining,  low 
tides,  storms,  etc.  The  first  wet-docks 
^^f^I'^^^^^J^  England  were  those  now 
^^lYA  *''*•  CTnaercial  Docks,  iu  London^ 
which  existed  in  a  much  less  extensive 

w«t  iSdir/f  e^  ^^'  '•»  i»oo"'the 

west  India  Docks  were  constructed,  and 
^«Af  'oUowed  by  the  East  India  Docks, 
ffl^*"  Docks,  London  Dockb,  the  St 
n^k'"°l  i?ock8  and  the  Victoria 
Docks,  affording  together  with  tljse  at 
mury,  more  than  600  acres  of  wat*r 
aeeommodation,  besides  wha.f  and  ware- 
«S^  founds,  where  all  kinds  of  appli- 
ances and  machinery  for  the  speedy  and 
convenient  transfer  of  goods  and  cargoes 
•re  in  use.    Some  of  the  waXuws'arl 
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extremely  capacious,  the  tobacco  ware- 
house  of  the  London  Docks  being  itaeU 
nearly  6  acres  in  extent  Next  after  the 
i^ndon  docks  come  tboae  of  Liverpool, 
which  extend  more  than  6  mUes  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Meraev,  and  cover, 
together  with  the  Birkenhead  docks! 
nearly  as  large  a  total  acreage  as  tboee 
ot  London.  There  are  important  docks 
al»o  in  the  maritime  cities  of  France 
and  other  countries  of  Europe,  where 
the  height  of  the  tides  renders  such  cob- 
structions  necessary. 

Graving-docks  are  built  of  strong  ma- 
sonry, and  their  entrance  is  closed  either 
by  swinging  gates  opening  in  the  middle, 
and  when  shut  presentidg  a  salient 
angle  to  the  water  in  the  river  or  har> 
bor  from  which  the  dock  is  entered,  or 

vl  **u''\°?,'^°5'^  '^'^'^  a  cauaon,  built 
like  the  hull  of  a  ship,  with  a  keel  and 
a  stem  at  both  ends.     When  the  caisson 
18  enapty  it  floats,  and  may  be  removed 
to  admit  of  a  vessel  being  floated  into 
the  dock.     The  caisson  being  then  placed 
at   the   entrance   and    filled   with    water, 
again  sinks  into  the  grooves  intended  for 
It    and_  closes    the    graving-dock.      The 
water'  is  then   pumped   out,    leaving  the 
ship  dry  snd  supported  by  wooden  blocks 
and    props.      With    regard    to    floating- 
docks,  a  common  type  of  constructionis 
the    iron    floating-dock    built    in    water- 
tight compartments,  and  not  closed  in  at 
e"ner  end.     It  is  sunk  to  the  required 
depth    by    the    admission    of    water    into 
so  many  of  the  compartments,   till  the 
vessel  to  be  docked  can  float  easily  above 
Its  bottom,  and  is  then  raised  by  pump- 
ing out  the  water  until  the  ship  can  be 
propped  up  as  in  a  dry-dock, 
ivr  f^^r  °^  dry-dock,  called  the  hydraulic 
UJt  dock,   consists  of  a   double   row   of 
iron    columns,    each    of    which    contains 
a  hydraulic  press.      All  these  hydraulic 
j/resses  can  be  worked  simultaneously  by 
a  powerful  steam  engine,  and  their  com- 
bmed    action    has    the    effect    of    raising 
a  series  of  transverse  iron  girders  stretch- 
ing   from    the   columns    on    one    side    to 

fi^Tfl**'**^®  ^^^^^'^  ^^  ^ron  pontoon  is 
first  floated  above  these  girders,  and  then 
sunk  so  as  to  rest  on  them,  and  the  ship 
to  be  docked  is  floated  above  the  pontoon 
and  supported  by  blocks  resting  only 
upon  the  pontoon,  so  that  the  ship  is 
in  no  way  "onnected  with  the  columns 
on  each  side.  The  hydraulic  presses 
are  then  set  to  work,  the  girderi  with 
the  pcjtoon  and  ship  are  raised  high 
enough  for  the  water  to  be  run  out  of  the 
pontoon,  which  is  then  sufficiently  buoy- 
ant  to  float  the  ship.    The  pontoon  may 

?27  °®  S.°"*^?^'/  clear  of  the  dock, 
and   another   take   Its   pUce.      By   thia 


Dockyards 


Jtlan  a  namb«r  of  tmmU  can  be  floated 
or  overbauUng  and  repair*  in  very  abu< 
low  water  aod  at  comparatively  aUfbt 
expente.  Docks  in  the  United  SUtea 
are  not  of  so  much  importance  to  coiB* 
merce  as  in  England,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tides  being  far  loss.  Veasela  can 
be  loaded  or  uniouded  without  difficulty 
at  the  wharves  of  any  of  the  Atlantic 
or  Gulf  portH  without  aid  of  docks. 
There  are,  however,  some  very  fine  docks 
for  convenient  handTlng  of  merchandise; 
for  install-  e  the  Atlantic  docks  at  Brook- 
lyn and  large  dry-docks  connected  with 
the  navy  yards. 
"nAnlrvarila      establishments    supplied 

ojoc&yaras,    ^^^^^  g^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^avai 

stores,    materials    and    convenientes    for 
the  construction,   repairs  and  equipment 
of  ships  of  w^ar.     In  England  the  royal 
dockyards    are    at    CbatLaui.    Sheerness, 
Portsmouth,    Devonport    and    Pembroke, 
besides     the     Deptford     and     Woolwich 
storeyards.      There  are  also  royal  dock- 
yards at   Haulbowline   in  Cosk    Harbor, 
at   the   Cape   of   Good    Hope,    Gibraltar, 
Malta,      Ifalifax,      Bermuda,      Antigua, 
Jamaica,     Sierra     Leone,     Trincomalee, 
Singapore,  Hong-Kong,  Esquimalt   (Van- 
couver's  Island),   Fernando   Po.    Sydney 
and  Shanghai.      The  dockyards  are   un- 
der the  direct  control  of  the  Admiralty, 
with    a    rear-admiral    as    superintendent. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  nine  im- 
portant navy  yards,  located  at  Brooklyn, 
N.   Y.;   Boston,   Mass.;   Portsmouth,    N. 
H.;   Philadelphia,  Pa.   Portsmouth,   Va.; 
Mare  Island,  Oal. ;  New  London,  Conn.; 
Pensaoola,  Fla. ;  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Port  Orchard.  Wash. 
Tlrt/»+nr   (dok'tur),  a  term  literally  sig- 
jJUl/bUi    nifying  teacher.    In  the  middle 
agfs,   from   the  twelfth   century,  it  came 
into    use   as   a    title    of   honor    for   men 
of  great  learning,  such  as  Thomas  Aqui- 
D.as     (Doctor    .\ngelicus).    Duns    Scotus 
(Doctor  Subtilis),  etc.    It  was  first  made 
an  acadinnioal  title  by  the  University  of 
Bologna,   and    t'luperors   and    popes   soon 
afterwards  nssuiiiod  the  right  of  granting 
universities   the  imwer  of  conferring  the 
degree  in  law.     The  raoulties  of  theology 
and  medicine  were  soon  included,  but  for 
a  long  time  the  faculty  of  arts  retained 
the  older  title  oi    'ttatjiKlcr,  till  the  Ger- 
man universities  snbsiitnted  that  of  Doc- 
tor.     The    title    of    Doctor    is    in    some 
cases  an  honorary  «]:•?.   °.  and  in  other 
cases   (as  in  medicine  autl  science)    con- 
ferred after   examination.      The   title   of 
D.C.L.    (Doctor  of  Civil  Law),  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  University  of  Oxford  and 
It  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  an  honor- 
ary d^ree,  and  so  also  arc  those  of  D. 
D.    (Doctor   of   Divinity)    and    LL.D. 


Dodder 

(Doctor  of  Laws)  at  the  Scotch  aniver« 
fliti««.  Tha  popas  aod  tba  arcbUshopc  of 
Ganterborr  axardae  tha  right  of  confer- 
ring the  degree  of  Doctor  both  in  law 
and  divinity.  In  the  United  States  seats 
of  learning,  while  usually  conferred  after 
examinatiou,  it  is  common  to  give  an 
honorary  degree  to  persons  of  dlstim^ 
tion,  without  regard  to  their  educational 
fitness. 


Doctor's  Commons,  ,-»,  „%  ^»?«? 

the  Doctors  of  the  Civil  Ijiw  in  London, 
and  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  the  court 
of  arches,  the  archdeacon's  court,  the 
court  of  admiralty,  etc.  The  practitioners 
in  these  courts  were  called  advocates 
and  proetors.  In  1857  an  act  was  passed 
empowering  the  college  to  sell  its  prop- 
erty and  dissolve,  and  making  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  proctors  common  to  all 
solicitors. 

Doctors  of  the  Church,  Jven'"o 

four  of  the  Greek  Fathers  (Athanajdns, 
Basil,  Gregory  Naiianaen  and  Chry- 
sostom)  and  three  of  the  Latin  Fathers 
(Jerome,  Augustine  and  Gregow  the 
Great),  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
recognices  others  *  Doctors,'  including,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  Ambrose, 
Hilary,  Cyril,  John  Damascene,  Chrysol- 
ogus,  Leo,  Isidore,  Peter  Damian,  An- 
selm,  Bernard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bona- 
ventura,  B^'rancis  de  Sales  and  Alphonsus 
de  Liguori.  The  title  is  posthumous. 
Tlnn4-inTiairA«  (dok-tri-nftrs),  a  seo- 
ilOCinnaireS  ^^^^  ^f  French  politi- 
cians, represented  by  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
Royer-Collard.  Guisot  and  others,  who 
became  prominent  after  the  restoration 
in  1815.  They  favored  a  constitutional 
monarchy  with  a  balance  of  powers  simi- 
lar to  that  which  then  existed  in  Britain. 
In  the  chambers  they  thus  occupied  a 
place  between  radicals  and  ultra-royalists. 
They  received  the  name  of  doctrinaii-rs 
because  they  were  looked  upon  more  as 
theoretical  constitution-makers  than  prae- 
tical  politicians,  and  the  term  is  now- 
used  with  a  wider  application  to  political 
theorists  generally. 

TlnililAr  (dod'er),  the  common  name  of 
A/uuucx  ^jjg  plants  of  the  genus 
Cuscuta,  a  group  of  slender,  branched. 
twining,  leafless,  pink  or  white,  annual 
parasites.  The  seeds  germinate  on  thi> 
ground,  but  the  young  plant  shows  its 
parasitic  habit  by  speedily  attaching  it- 
self to  some  other  plant,  from  which  it 
derives  all  its  nourishment.  They  ar-> 
chiefly  natives  of  temperate  climates,  aixl 
are  often  verv  destructive  to  flax,  clover 
and  other  crops.  There  are  fifty  species 
in  two  genera. 


Doddridge 


Dog 


DoddridffO  {^  'MAi  Phh^.  »».  BBg-  coTered   with  down   iiutcad  of  feathers, 

7^       .     T*''  ll«h     iJlMentlaf      diTlne,  with    ghort,    iD-shaped    Itga;    a    itront. 

born  in  London  in  1702.      He  WU  «n  bnlkr,  hooked  beak,  and  wings  and  tali 

earnest  pastor,  and  the  author  of  many  ao  short  as  to  be  aseless  for  flight.     It* 


'  Dodder  (CvciUa  *j>ithymum). 
hymns,  devotional  treatises,  etc.  The 
Riat  and  Prosfreat  of  Religion  in  the 
Soul  and  The  Famtly  Ewpoaitor  are 
among  the  best  known  works.  He  died 
in  1751. 
DodeCaerOn  (d6-<lek'a-gon)  a  figure  pn- 

o         closed    by     twelve    equal 
straight  linus. 

Dodecahedron  t^^t«r''';''^n'"V"^'  * 

regular  s  u  1 1  a  con- 
tained under  twelve  equal  and  regular 
pentagons,  or  having  twelve  equal  bases. 
DodeeandriA  (da-de-kan'dn-a ;  Greek 
J/oaeoauana  d^dcfco.  twelve),  in  bot- 
any, the  twelfth  class  of  Linneus,  com- 
prising plants  having  twelve  to  eighteen 
stamens. 

Dodira  Mabt  Abioaii.,  author,  born 
^vu5V|  jjj  Hamilton,  Massachusetts, 
in  1838;  died  in  1896.  Her  works, 
written  under  the  name  of  Qail  Hamil- 
ton, are  piquant  and  humorous,  includ- 
ing Country  Living  and  Country  Think- 
ing, Oala  Days,  Battle  of  the  Books, 
Twelve  Miles  from  a  Lemon,  etc. 

DodffSnn  (dodj'sun).  CuARLES  LuT- 
wugnvu.  ^iDOj;^    an    English    writer, 

bom  in  1833;  died  in  1898.  An  English 
clergyman,  and  mathematical  lecturer  in 
Christ  Church  College  from  1855  to  1881, 
he  wrote  works  remarkably  alien  to 
mathematical  pursuits.  Under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  Lewis  Carroll  he  was  the 
author  of  the  highly  popular  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  Through  a  Looking  OIoms, 
and  other  works  in  the  same  fantastic 
and  original  vein. 

Dodo  (^^'^^''  Didut  ineptus),  an  ex- 
tinct  cenuB  of  birds  once  «hiin- 
dant  on  the  island  of  Mauritius,  and  as- 
signed by  naturalists  to  the  order 
ColnmlMe  or  pigeons,  though  an  extreme 
modification  of  the  type.  It  was  a 
massive,  clumsy  bird,  larger  than  a  swan. 


Dodo,  from  painting  in  the  Belvedere,  Vienna 

extincfion  was  due  to  its  organization  not 
being  adapted  to  the  new  conditions,  which 
colonization  and  cultivation  introduced. 
Dodona  (do-dO'na),  a  celebrated  lo- 
^^  cality  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
Epirus.  where  wns  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient Greek  orades.  It  was  a  seat  of 
Zeus,  whose  coininunicatioos  were  an- 
nounced to  tlie  priestesses  in  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves  on  its  oak  tree  and  the 
murmuring  of  water  which  gushed 
forth  from  the  earth. 
DodsleV  ^doda'li),  Robert,  an  Eng- 
•f  lish  poet  and  dramatist,  born 
in  1703;  died  in  17(54.  Among  his  writ- 
ings was  a  tragedy,  entitled  Cleone,  which 
had  some  success  on  the  stage.  A  selec- 
tion of  Fables  in  prose,  with  an  Essay 
on  Fables  prefixed,  was  one  of  bis  latest 
productions.  He  planned  the  Annual 
Register  (commenced  in  17581  ;  the 
Collection  of  Old  Plays,  twelve  vols. 
12mo.  which  now  chiefly  sustains  his 
name  as  a  publisher;  and  the  Collection 
of  Poems  by  Different  Hands,  six  vols. 
12mo. 

Doe  .'^OHN,  and  Richard  Roe.  two 
9  fictitious  personages  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  whose  names  were  formerly  used 
in  a  suit  of  ejectment.  This  fictitious 
form  of  procedure  was  abolished  in  1852. 

Doesborgh  [i^^y^'i  ^  •n''  .f "  5  *  ^  *^  ^ '' 

o  town  of  Iloiland,  prov- 
ince of  Gclderland,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Old  and  Nc™  Yssel.  Pop.  4442. 
Dost  (^^'^w*  vulg(in'.i),  a  digitigrade. 
8  carnivorous  animal,  f  rming  the 
type  of  the  genus  Canis,  which  includes 
also  the  wolf,  thejackal.  and,  as  a  sub- 
srenns.  the  fox.  Tho  oririn  of  the  dog 
IS  a  much-debated  qnestior.  some  con- 
sidering the  breed  derived  from  the 
wolf,  an  opinion  which  is  based  on  re- 
seinblances  of  structure,  the  snsceptibilitv 
which  the  wolf  shows  of  being  domesti- 


Sofbane 


Dogfld 


eatcd,  the  tect  of  the  two  aaimals  breed- 
ing together  and  prodneing  fertile  young, 
and  the  equality  In  the  period  of  geeta- 
tion.  But  all  theae  points  are  subject 
to  exceptions  and  reservations  which 
make  the  matter  doubtful.  It  is  cener- 
ally  agreed  that  no  trace  of  the  dog  is 
to  be  found  in  a  primitive  state,  the 
dhole  of  India,  and  dingo  nf  Australia 
being  believed  to  be  wild  descendants 
from  domesticated  ancestors.  Several  at- 
tempts to  make  a  syxtematic  classifica- 
tion of  the  varieties  of  dogs  have  been 
made,  but  without  much  success,  it  being 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  determine  what 
are  to  be  regarded  as  types,  and  what 
as  merely  mongrels  and  cross-breeds. 
Colonel  Hpmilton  Smith  divides  dogs 
into  six  groups,  as  follows: — (1)  Wolf' 
dogf,  including  the  Newfoundland,  Es- 
quimaux, St.  Benard,  shepherd's  dog, 
etc. ;  (2)  Watch-doga  and  Cattle-doaa, 
including  the  German  boar-bound,  tne 
Danish  dog,  the  matin  dog,  etc. ;  (3) 
Oreyhounda,  the  lurcher,  Irish  hound, 
etc. ;  (4)  Hounds,  the  bloodhound,  stag- 
hound,  foxhound,  setter,  pointer,  spaniel, 
cocker,  poodle,  etc.;  (5)  Cur-doffa,  in- 
cluding the  terrier  and  \ta  sUles;  (G) 
Maatina,  including  the  different  kinds  of 
mastiffs,  bulldog,  pug-dog,  etc.  (See  the 
articles  under  these  names.)  Dogs  have 
in  the  upper  jaw  six  incisors,  two  strong 
curved  canines  and  six  molars  on  each 
side,  the  first  three,  which  are  small  and 
have  cutting  edges,  being  called  false 
molars  in  the  lower  jaw  are  six  incisors, 
two  canines,  and  on  each  side  seven 
molars.  The  forefeet  have  five  toes 
the  hind-feet  four  or  five,  the  claws  are 
strong,  blunt  and  formed  for  digging, 
and  are  not  retractile.  The  tail  is 
generally  long,  and  is  curled  upwards. 
The  female  has  six  to  ten  mammae;  she 
goes  with  young  nine  weeks,  as  a  rule. 
The  joung  are  born  blind,  their  eyes 
opening  in  ten  to  twelve  days ;  their 
growth  ceases  at  two  years  of  age.  The 
dog  commonly  livps  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  at  the  m((st,  twenty. 
Dogbane  (Apocyn»m  ttndroa<Bmifo- 
*^   »  Hum),    an   American    plant 

found  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  order  Apocynaceie 
(which  see).  The  whole  plant  is  m';ky; 
the  root  is  intensely  bitter  and  nauseous, 
and  is  employed  in  America  instead  of 
ipecacuanha,  i^nother  species  (A.  Cart' 
nabinum)  yields  a  useful  fiber,  and  is 
known  as  Canada  or  Indian  hemp. 

Dog-cabbage.    See  Dog'a-cahbage. 

T)nm.QQrt    ^  ^'^^^  °^  double-seated  gig 
o  »  for  four  persons,  those  be- 

fore  and    those   behind   sitting   back   to 


back  it  is  often  furnished  with  a  boo 

for  holding  dogs. 

Doflf>dAVI     ^^*  name  applied  by  th( 

•  ^  »  ancients  to  a  period  o 
about  forty  days,  the  hottest  season  o 
the  year,  at  the  time  of  the  heliacal  risini 
of  Sirius,  the  dog-star.  The  time  of  thi 
rising  ia  now,  owing  to  the  preceasioi 
of  the  equinoxes,  different  from  wha 
it  was  to  the  ancients  (July  1)  ;  am 
the  dog-days  are  now  counted  from  Jul; 
8  to  August  11,  that  is,  twenty  days  be 
fore  and  twenty  days  after  the  heliaca 
rising. 
T)q»*   (dOj ;  from  Latin  du<r,  a  leadei 

8  later  a  duke),  formerly  th< 
title  of  the  first  magistrates  in  the  Ital 
ian  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  Thi 
first  doge  of  Venice  elected  for  life  wa 
Paolo  Anafesto,  in  697  and  in  Genoa 
Simon  Boccanera,  in  1339.  In  the  forme 
city  the  dignity  was  always  held  fo 
life;  in  the  latter,  in  later  times,  onl; 
for  two  vears.  In  both  cities  the  offid 
was  abolished  by  the  French  in  1797. 
DOfirfish     "^    name    given    to    seven 

o  *  species  of  small  shark,  com 
mon  around  the  British  Isles.  The  rougl 
skin  of  one  of  the  species  (Soylliun 
catulua),  the  lesser-spotted  dogfish,  i 
used  by  joiners  and  other  artificers  ii 
polishing  various  substances,  particnlarl: 
wood.  This  species  is  rarely  3  feet  long 
£!.  canicula,  the  greater  dogfish,  is  fron 


Qknall-epotted     Dogfiah     (Scyllium    eatUutX 
3   to  5  feet  in  length.     It   is   blackish 
brown  in   color,   marked   with   numerous 
small,  dark  spots.     Both  species  are  verj 
voracious   and  destructive.     Their   flesi 


Dutch  Dogger. 

is  hard,  dry  and  unpalatable.  The 
common  or  picked  dogfish  {Acanthias 
vulgaria)   is  common  in  British  and  N. 


Doi^ood 


American  wu,  and  i.  .omeUnie.  ued  •• 
lood.     It  u  fierce  and  voracious. 
DOflWer   <^  o  «*  «  r).  *  Dutch  reHcl 
u  .    efluipped  with  two  maata  and 
•omewfaat  reMmblinK  a  lietch.    It  la  naed 

fhif*i^^"X  u'°  '»>«  0«n>an  Oceil  fo? 
the  cod  and  herring  fiaheriea. 

DoggCr-bftTlk.  P  .  extenalve     sand- 

rwfn  iK^^  .'"">>  o'  t«>e  German 
Ucean,  celebrated  for  ita  cod-fishery.     It 

within  eo.mllea  of  Jutland,  in  some 
placea  attaining  a  breadth  o/  about  60 
miles.  Here  a  German  nnval  squadron 
^ns  put  to  flight  by  tlie  British  on  Jauu- 

Dog-grass,    same  as  Couch-gra»». 

DOfiT-liohen.  ^V^  popular  name  of  a 
nnmZ^„„  I   P^""^'    ^^eltidea    canina, 

common  on  damp  ground,  stones  and 
trunks  of  trees.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  specific  for  hydrophobia. 
Also  known  as  aah-colored  ground  liver- 

Do&mia  ^.f'oR'™*).    an    article    of    r-j- 
o  ligious  belief,  one  of  the  doc- 

trines of  the  Christian  faith.  The  his- 
tory pf  dogmas  as  a  branch  of  theology, 
exhibits  in  a  historical  way  the  origin 
and  the  changes  of  the  various  Christian 
systems  of  belief,  showing  what  opinions 
^ere  received  by  the  various  sects  in 
different  a|es  of  Christianity,  the 
sources  of  the  different  creeds,  by  what 
arguments  they  were  attacked  and  sup- 

J*?i?  k'j*'^"*.?^*'"^^.'  ^^  importance  were 
rnached  to  them  in  cMflferent  ages,  the 
c -cumstances  by  which  they  were  af- 
fected, and  the  mode  in  which  the  domnas 
were  combined  into  systems.  Lectures 
on  this  subject  are  common  in  the  Ger- 
man universities. 

Dogmatics  <<l?K-mat'iks),  a  system- 
o,«!i  «  ^u  .^^'^  arrangement  of  the 
articles  of  Christian  faith    (dogmas),  or 

Jhom'"^?«''  °,'.  theology  that  deals  with 
them.  (See  Dogma.)  The  first  attempt 
JnJ"  *  !^u*  foi^Plete  and  coherent  sys- 
tem of  Christian  dogmas  was  madt  by 
Ongen  m  the  third  century. 
Dog-parsley,    f*™^    as    fool's    pars- 

DoST-rOSe.    i^f   ^°"^  camna,    or   wild 

Wv^  «,«  Ti  /v  •  ^'''  .P^*^-  P^^^^  Rosaces. 
By  the  Dutch  invention  of  forming  stand- 

ffr^'SS?^  ""^  i»  ™''<J«  of  the  dog-rose 
for  budding  purposes. 

Dog's-bane.    ®®*  Dogbane  and  Apoog. 
nacea. 

Dog's-cabbaire.  ^^<^^»^Q^,Th€iyg. 

^.  ,    ^  /  onum  cynocramhe,  a 

smMth.  succulent  herb.  uat.  order  Oheno- 
podiace*},  found  in  the  south  of  Europe. 


Though  it  is  slightly  acrid  ud  purgativt. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  •  pot-barb. 
Dog's-fennel.  f  British  pUnt  found 
tA  .1,  *''""~>  in  cultivatMl  fields 
{.AntMm%$  Cotila),  with  acrid,  emetic 
properties.  It  derives  iU  name  of  dogV 
lennel  from  some  resemblance  of  its  leaf 
to  fennel  and  from  its  bad  smell. 
Doar's-mcrCUrV.  ^.e''t«ri«<»p«reii. 
r,K  k.  "*''**"" J'*  nit,  nat  order  Bu- 
Phorbiaceae,  an  herb  common  In  Britain. 
It  has  poisonous  properties,  and  may  be 
made  to  yield  a  fugitive  blue  dye. 

Do&r's-tail  Grasf  i(^v»omruM),  a 

B  WA«««.   jjgjj^^    ^j    grasses. 

f-yno*ilrut  crutatva  is  a  perennial  found 
wild  all  over  Great  Britain  in  paatures. 
lawns  and  parka.  Ita  rooU  are  long  and 
wiry,  and  descending  deep  into  the  ground 
ensure  the  herbage  against  suffering 
from  drought.  Its  stem  Is  from  1  to  2 
feet  high  and  its  leaves  are  slightly  hairy. 
DOiP-Star.  *,  °*™®  '<*'  Slrlus,  the  star 
tne  dog-days  (which  see). 


name    to 


Dog's-tooth  Ornament,  *°  •"^•''r 

.„-        .  ..  '    tectural 


''aaaagg 


^v^v^^y^ 


Dog's-tooth  Orasmaat. 
Eariy  English  archi- 


ornament  or  mold 
ing  consisting  of 
square  four-leaved 
flowers  with  pro 
jecting  centers 
placed  in  close 
contact  with  each 
other.  It  is  the 
characteristic  dec- 
orated molding  of 
tecture. 

Dog's-tooth  Violet.  Erythrcnium 

iiif^i"?"  P'f^*  •f'**^^  io  gardens,  so 
called  from  the  appearance  of  ita  white 
bulbs. 

Doe-tooth.  °T  Canine  Tooth,  one  of 
g  »vvi,u,    jjjg   ^^^^^    ^    ^^^   human 

jaw  placed  between  the  foreteeth  and  the 
grinders.  They  are  sharp  pointed,  re- 
sembling a  dog's  teeth. 

Dog-tooth  Snar.  *  f*"^™  <>'  <^aicic 

",  r      >    carbonate  or  calc- 

aPar  found  in  Derbyshire  and  other  parts 
or  England,  and  named  from  a  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  dog's  tooth. 
DOGT-Watch.   "  .nautical    term    distin- 

\  \   guishing  two  watches  of 

two  hours  each  (4  to  6  p.m.  and  6  to 
8  P.M.).  All  the  other  watches  count 
four  hours  each,  and  without  the  intro- 
duction of  the  dog-watches,  the  same 
hours  would  always  fall  to  be  kept  as 
watch  by  the  same  portion  of  the  crew. 
DoCTWOOd.  *,  common  name  of  trees 
-«    1«    1.  *Jt   P*   genus   Cornu;  but 

specifically  applied  in  Britain  to  C.  tan- 


ftlliy 


guint*.  It  i«  a  eoauBon  ■hnib  in  oopiM 
and  bcdcM  in  Emlaad  tb«  tmali,  erMm- 
wblta  flowan  ara  boma  in  dmaa,  round 
clntten.  Tlia  wood  ia  qpef)  for  akawera 
•ad  for  diarcoal  for  gnniiowder.  Tbo 
C.  moMdia  ia  known  aa  tne  cornel  tree. 
Cornua  floriic  and  other  American  apeciea 
are  also  called  dogwood.  lu  leaves  turn 
r«d  before  falUnc  and  add  much  to  the 
autumn  beauty  of  American  woods.  The 
*  p^aon  dogwood '  of  America  ia  Rkui 
venenito,  one  of  the  aumacba.  See  Cor- 
nel, Comooew. 

TinWakV  (doiOi),  a  amall  ornamental 
i/OUey  napkin  used  at  Uble  to  aet 
glasaea  on  at  dessert  -     . ,  u 

Tknii.  an  ancient  Scottish  coin,  of  which 
^uii>)  eight  or  twelve  were  equal  to  a 
penny  sterlitfg.  In  the  Netherlands  and 
Lower  Germany  there  was  a  coin  of  sim- 
ilar name  and  value. 

DftlalirA  (do-lft'bra),  the  Latin  name 
ilOiaOra  ^fo,  ^  celt.  see  Celtt. 
TttilhiMT  (^ol'bftr),  Amos  Emebson, 
llOiDear  Scientist,  was  born  at  Nor- 
wich, Gonnectlcnt,  In  1887 ;  died  in  1910. 
He  waa  orofeaaor  at  Kentucky  Lmver- 
aity,  1867-74,  and  afterward  of  physics 
and  fstronomy  in  Tuft's  College.  He 
made  inventions  in  telegraphy  and  wrote 
Art  of  Proieotinii,  The  Sfealcing  Tele- 
phone, Matter,  Ether  and  Motion,  Inatu- 
ral  Philoiophy,  etc. 

TIaI/i*  (dol'cha),  or  Dolckmente,  in 
i^OiUC  niusic,  an  instruction  to  the 
performer  that  the  music  is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted softly  and  sweetly. 
TlAlni  (dol'che),  Cablo,  a  celebrated 
,1/Ulul  painter  of  the  Florentine  school, 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  1616,  arfd  died 


there  in  1686.  His  works,  principally 
heads  of  madonnas,  saints,  etc.,  have  a 
character  of  sweetness  and  melancholy. 
Among  his  chief  productions  are  St. 
Cecilia  at  the  Organ  and  Herodtaa  with 
the  Head  of  John  the  Baptitt,  both  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  St.  Andrew  tn 
Prayer,  at  the  Pitti  Gallery.  ^.  .  . 
tlAlAinifAa  (dol'chg-nlts),  a  Christian 
ilOlOiniieS  \^^^  Qf  Piedmont,  so  named 
from  their  leader  Dolcino.  They  arose 
in  1304  as  a  protest  against  the  Papacy, 
but  were  suppressed  by  the  troops  of  the 
Inquisition  in  1307. 

TtAlilniTnH  (dol'drumz),  among  sea- 
JiOmrulUS  ^gn  the  parts  of  the  ocean 
■ear  the  equator  that  abound  in 
calms,  squalls  and  light,  bafflibg  winds; 
otherwise     known     as     the     horse-lati- 

XMtlL  (^51),  a  town  in  France,  Jura.  26 
•*'"*®  miles  southeast  of  Dijon.  It  is 
of  Roman  origin,  was  long  the  capital  of 
Franche  Comtg,  and  baa  some  interest- 
ing antiqoidea.     The  manafacturea  are 


BoUm 

Pmnian  Una,  boaicry.  iroiiwara,  laather, 
ate.  Pop.  (1906)  11.198. 
TVtlA  Ban rou  Baixabd,  waa  bom  in 
**"*•»  the  Hawaiian  lalaoda,  of  Amer- 
ican parentage,  in  1844.  Ha  itodied  Uiw, 
practiced  it  in  Honolnln,  .and  bet-ame  a 
member  of  the  Hawaiian  legislature  and 

Iudge  of  the  supreme  court  He  was  a 
eader  in  the  reform  movement  of  188* 
and  on  the  formation  of  a  republic  in 
1803  waa  made  its  president.  ,Wben 
Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States  be  continued  in  power  as  govern- 
or of  the  islands,  and  of  tlie  Territory 
of  Hawaii  in  1900.  He  has  been  au 
United  States  district  judge  in  the  terri- 
tory since  1U03. 

T)Al»rifA  (dol'e-rlt),  a  variety  of  trap- 
^UiCiAiiC  jQ^^  composed  of  augite  and 
labradorite  with  some  titaniferous  mag- 
netic iron  ore  and  other  minerals. 

DolgcUey  ^ffi^'^S'taf  or^TerJ- 

eth  County,  near  the  foot  of  Cader  Idris. 
It  has  manufactories  of  woolens,  nan- 
nek  and  clotha.    Pop.  (1911)  2160. 

Dolichocephalic  ]^^rrLT^i 

term  used  in  ethnologv  to  denote  those 
skulls  -in  which  the  diameter  from  side 
to  side  is  lees  in  proportion  to  the  longi- 
tudinal diameter  (t.  e.,  from  front  to 
back)   than  8  to  10. 

TlAlinTina  (dol'i-kos),  a  genns  of  le 
xroui/ilu»  guminous  plants,  subord.  r 
Papilionacee.  They  are  found  in  th.- 
tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  America,  and  all  produce 
edible  legumes.  D.  aetqitipedOlis,  whicli 
is  also  grown  in  the  south  of  France, 
has  pods  a  foot  in  length  and  contaiuiuK 
seven  to  ten  kidney-shaped  seeds,  /'. 
ligndtua  is  one  of  the  most  common  kid- 
ney beans  in  India.  D.  tuberdsus  of 
Martinique  has  a  fleshy,  tuberous  root 
which  is  an  article  of  food. 
'nnli/tlinRftlirnS  (dol-l-ko-sfl  rus ;  long 
ilOllCnOSaunw  ujard'),    an    extin.  t 

anake-like  reptile  found  in  the  chalk, 
whose  remains  indicate  a  creature  of 
aquatic  habits,  from  2  to  3  feel  in 
length. 

TlAllar  (dol'ar),  a  silver  or  gold  com 
IFOUar  „f  tiie  United  States,  of  tlie 
value  of  100  cents.  The  same  name  is 
also  given  to  coins  of  the  same  general 
weight  and  value,  though  differing  some- 
what in  different  countries,  current  in 
Mexico,  a  great  part  of  South  America. 
Singapore,  the  Philippine  Islands,  etc. 
The  name  it  from  the  Dutch  (also  Dan- 
ish and' Swedish)  daler,  from  Ger.  thakr. 
so  named  from  Ger.  thai,  a  dale,  be- 
cause first  coined  in  Joachim's  Thai,  in 
Bohemia,  in  1518.    Ite  sign  f .  used  in 


MUrt 

thin  country  to  dgnify  a  dollar,  is  mp- 
poHiHl  to  date,  from  the  Hme  of  th«  pillar 
dollar  of  SMln.    Tlii«  was  known  aa  the 

PkH>«  of  Elfbt'  (inpiinioK  8  r«aU),  the 
rnrvp  Mnf  a  partinl  rHpr»mnnUtion  of 
the  tigiire  8.  Tli.«  two  vrrrical  utrokci* 
are  tbouuht  to  rppn-M-nt  the  rillaru  of 
HerruiPH.  which  wvrv  Ntamucd  upon  the 
coin  itiielf. 
Dollart  (^wl'lert),  Thk.  a  gulf  of  the 

«  .r^^  German  Oc^an,  at  the  month 
or  the  Em«,  between  the  Dutch  province 
°L  Groninfen  anil  Hanover.  It  waa 
originally  drr  land,  and  was  formed  by 
irruptions  of  th.»  wa,  whioh  took  place 
m  1277  and  I5;{0,  ovorwholmiuic  thirty- 
four  large    villages  and   uudktous  ham- 


Dolpliim 

narrow  sleeres.  It  has  giren  its  naoM 
to  a  kind  of  loose  Jaekat  won  by  ladies. 
nolmen  *dorm«n),  •  nam*  some* 
^''•*  times  nsed  u  eqnlTalcnt  to 
cromlfujh,  sometimes  in  •  distinctiTe 
sense.  Sir  John  Lubbock  maintalaa  that 
cromfetk  should  be  applied  to  a  atone 
circle,  dolmen  to  a  stone  chamber,  such 
circle  or  chamber  consisting  of  huge 
stones  set  up  often  in  prehistoric  Umes 
for  religious  or  sepulchral  purposes  or 
as  memorials  of  some  important  event. 
See  Cromlech. 

Dolmonien  yol-o-myea),  D«ooAT 
^  *^  '^'*  Oct  SavAiN  TAifotto* 
(•BATET  RE.  a  French  ceolofist  and  min* 
eralogist,    born    in    I'fM)    at    Dolomieu 


Tkvii*  tj  ..^n      A  V    T  -.        (Isftre).     After  aome  ycani  of  military 

DbUin&rer  l,1fJ^'?«:*''>"^o«A?«[  J?«:  wr^ce  he  devoted  himself  to  geologic^ 
.-. ?.    ,  w*H    I<i!«AZ,.a    celebrated  researches.     He  accompanied  the  French 


derman  theologian  and  leader  of  the  Old 
catholic  party,  was  bom  at  Bamberg, 
in  Bavaria,  in  171)9.  In  1822  he  en- 
tered the  church,  and  soon  after  pub- 
lishf'd  The  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharint 
dunng  thv  Firat  Three  Centurien,  a 
Work  wliifh  won  hiiu  the  poHitiou  of 
lecturer  oii  church  history  at  the  Uni- 
verHity  of  Munich.  In  later  vfars  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  political  strug- 
gles of  the  time  as  representative  of 
the  university  in  the  Bavarian  parlia- 
meut.  and  a»  delegate  at  the  Diet  of 
Irankfort  voted  for  the  total  separation 
of  church  and  state.  In  1861  he  deliv- 
ered a  course  of  lectures,  in  which  he 
attacked  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy.  But  it  was  first  at  the  (Ecu- 
menical Council  of  18d9-70  that  Dr.  D«l- 
linger  became  famous  over  Europe  by 
his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  papal 
infallibility.  In  consequence  of  his  op- 
position to  the  Vatican  decrees  he  was 
excommunicated  in  1871  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Munich.  A  few  months  later 
he  was  elected  rector  of  the  University 
of  Munich,  and  in  1873  rector  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science.  Among  his 
numerous  works  we  may  notice  Oriain« 
of  Chri  ianitu.  A.  Sketch  of  Luther, 
thruttanitu  and  the  Church,  etc.  He 
died  in  18'J0. 

Dollond  (doVoD'J)'  John,  an  English 
.  V_-^2P*'*■'""  o'  French  descent, 
bom  m  li06;  died  in  1761.  He  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  re- 
fracting telescopes,  and  succeeded  in 
constructing  object-glasses  in  which  the 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  was 
corrected.  Subsequent  members  of  the 
famUy  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
optics,  astronomy,  etc. 
Dolman  (jJol'manK  a  long  robe  worn 
~™.»-»  r/i*"  Turks  as  an  npper 
ferment.     It  is  open  in  front,  and  bas 


expedition  to  Egypt,  but  was  shipwrecked 
on  his  return  off  the  coast  of  Taranto, 
and  imprisoned  and  harshly  treated  by 
the  Neapolitan  govemment  He  died  in 
1801.  Among  his  works  are  Foyavr* 
ouj>  Ilea  de  TApari,  etc,  (1783)  :  6ur 
le  Trrmhlement  de  Tcrre  d«  Ut  Cala- 
fr^pJ1784)  ;  Philotophie  miniralogiqu« 
(1802). 

Dolomite  •<dol'o-mIt),  a  mineral,  also 
-^  .  failed  magnesian  limestone. 

It  IB  composed  of  carbonate  of  calcium 
and  carbonate  of  magnesium,  and  varies 
from  gray  or  yellowish  white  to  yellow- 
ish brown.  It  abounds  in  the  Apennines, 
Tyrol.  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  North 
America,  England,  etc.  A  variety  called 
bttteripar,  and  sometimes  rhombtpw, 
is  found  in  crystals  having  the  form  of  a 
rhomboid;  color  grayish,  yellowish,  or 
reddish  brown,  easily  scratched  with  the 
knife,  and  semitransparent.  A  second 
variety  is  denominated  pearhpar,  which 
has  crystals  of  curvilinear  faces  and  a 
pearly  luster. 

Dolomite  Mountains,  ^°">^  ^  *  ■ 

,_  'Alps,   a 

group  of  European  mountains  belonging 
partly  to  Tyrol,  parUy  to  North  Italy, 
bavlng  the  Piave  and  Rienz  on  the  east 
and  north ;  the  Adige  and  Eisack  on  the 
west.  They  are  named  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  mineral  dolomite,  and  present 
most  interesting  and  picturesque  scenerv, 
Uie  peaks  being  endlessly  varied  in  form. 
The  highest  summit  is  the  Marmolata 
(10,072  ft)  ;  other  peaks  are  the  Sorapist, 
the  Cimon  della  Pala,  the  I^angkofel,  etc. 
Dolnhin  (^^o^'So;  Oelphinui),  a  ceta- 
*^  ceoHs    animal,    forming    the 

tvpe  of  family  (Delphinldss)  which  in- 
cludes also  the  porpoises  and  narwhal 
Dolphins  arc  cosmopolite  animals,  in- 
habiting every  sen    from   the  equator  to 


Don 


DomeaieliiBO 


t^  polM :  thMT  art  grMtrioui.  and  ■wim 
with  Mtraorduiary  relodtjr.  The  com- 
BOB  dolplilii  (D.  Mphit)  mtaaurea  from 
6  to  10  iMt  in  leofftn.  baa  a  long,  aharp 
•Boat  with  nnmeroua  nearly  conical  te^th 
IB  both  Jawa ;  ita  fleah  io  coarae,  rank  and 
dia«frwabl»,  but  is  uaH  hy  the  l4ip- 
laadera  aa  food.  It  Hv)>a  on  hah,  molluaca. 
•te.,  and  often  may  b«  ae«n  in  numbera 


in  lUly  in  1706-1801.  Ha  took  a  dl» 
tinguiabed  part  in  the  iBraatoB  of  Roaaia 
in  1812,  and  alao  in  tha  campaicn  of 
1818.  After_  Napoleon'a  abdication  ha 
returned  to  Poland  and  the  year  follow- 
iTig  waa  made  a  Poliah  aeaator  by  Alex- 
auder  I.  He  died  in  1818. 
DomA  (dAi°)>  *■  vaulted  roof  of  aphari- 
"*"**  cal  or  other  currature,  covering 
a  building  or  part  of  it,  and  forming  a 
common  feature  in  Byiantine  and  alao  in 
Renaiaaance  architecture.  Cupola  ia  alao 
uaed  aa  a  aynonym.  or  ia  applied  to  the 
interior,  dom*)  bebg  applied  to  the 
exterior.  (B^  Cupola.)  Moat  modem 
domea  are  a  Mliptical  in  vertical  aec- 
tion,  and  are  conatructed  of  timber;  but 
the  ancient  domea  were  nearly  bemi- 
apherical  and  constructed  of  atone.  Of 
domps  the  fineat,  without  an/  compariaon, 

Commoa  Dolphin  (fitlpkinu*  DdpkU).  *?  p!,°**ul  "^1%°'  *■  *M*o?I  V»>e  Rotunda 

-«.  J  V  1  «V^  1  m.^  .  ,.  ir  *^*°*"*<">  "t  R^rap  (142H  feet  internal 
round  ahoala  of  herring.  The  animal  baa  diameter  and  143  fei*  internal  height), 
to  come  to  the  surface  at  abort  intervala 
to  breathe.  The  blowhole  ia  of  a 
aamilunar  form,  with  a  kind  of  valvular 
•pparatna,  and  opena  on  the  vertex, 
nearly  over  the  eyes.  The  structure  of 
the  ear  rendera  the  aenae  of  hearing  very 
acute,  and  the  animal  ia  obaerved  to  be 
attracted  by  regular  or  harmonioua 
eonnda.  One  or  two  young  are  produced 
by  the  female,  who  suckles  and  watchea 
them  with  great  care  and  anxiety,  long 
after  they  have  acquired  considerable 
aixe.  Compactness  and  strength  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  genus. — The  name 
ia  also  commonly  but  improperly  given 
to  a  fiah,  Coryphana  hippSrig,  a  member 
of  the  mackerel  family,  the  beauty  of 
whoae  colors  when  dying  has  been  much 
celebrated  by  poets.  They  abound  within 
the  tropics,  are  about  4  or  5  feet  long, 
very  swift  in  swimming,  and  are  used  aa 
food,  though  Slid  sometimes  to  be  poison- 
ous. 

Dom,    *iM,°'i*h"/'sf**'  title  corresponding      Seotlon  of  Dome  of  8«n  Metro  in  Montorio. 
_        '    with  the  Spanish  Don.    _  Borne  at  end  of  Fifteenth  Centuiy. 

erected  under  Augustus,  and  still  perfect. 


Domain  (d<>-mfin),  same  as  Demesne 
(which  see)  :  also  applied  es- 
pecially to  crown  lands  or  government 
lands. — Right  of  eminent  domain,  the 
dominion  of  the  sovereign  power  over  all 
the  property  within  the  state,  by  which  it 
is  entitled  to  appropriate  any  part  neces- 
sary to  the  public  good,  compensation 
being  given. 

Dombrowski  fc^'""<'^'^''f.^:  J*" 

Henbtk,  a  Polish  gen- 
eral, distinguished  in  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  was  horn  in  ITSK.  He  sup- 
ported the  rising  of  the  Poles  under 
Koaciusko  in  1794.  In  1790  he  entered 
*  wrvice  of  France,  and  at  the  head 
oi  a  Poliah  legion  rendered  signal  servicea 


Among  others  the  moat  noteworthy  art> 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  (104  X  201 
feet),  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Hore  at  Florence  (139  X  310  feet),  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome  (139x330  feet),  St. 
Paul's  London  (112  X  215  feet),  thp 
Hotel  des  Invalides  (80  X  173  feet),  and 
the  church  of  St.  Genevifeve  at  Paris 
(67  X  190  feet).  The  figures  represent 
the  internal  diameter  and  height  In 
English  feet.  The  finest  dome  in  Amerifa 
13  tltai  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
biult  of  cast-iron. 

Somenichino  y  ^^  *  °-'-*  «'  n  «>. 

_^  „  ,         Domemeo  Zampieri. 

an  Italian  painter  of  great  eminence,  of 


Domeiday  Book 


Dominioa 


th«  Loobard  •chool,  bora  at  Bolofaa  in 
1581  or  1M2  lie  atudied  u&Jer  Annlbal 
Carrarci.  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
whert  bt  became  MlQtwr  to  Pope  Gregory 
AV.  Among  hlM  (M>it  work*  are  the 
C>ommitii<OM  of  Bt.  Jerome  in  the  Vatican 
Muaeum.  the  Hi»tory  f>f  Apollo,  the 
5ft'^*^'"*.    0/   ,  «»•  .  Affme,     and      the 

Domeiday  Book  i  "■"  ^doom^dat  > .  a 

.....        •'"*'*  <'ODtainlDg  a 
•»«^ey  of  all  the  lands  in  England,  com- 

&m.  "^  I*"*  '*'*°  ■■"*  ''y  '•'«  ord.?r  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  survey  was 
made  by  cummlssioners,  who  collected 
the  information  in  each  district  from  a 
sworn  jury  consisting  of  sheriffs,  lords  of 
manors,  presbyters,  bailiffs,  villeins— all 
the  classes,  in  short,  interested  in  the 
matter.  The  extent,  tenure,  value  and 
proprietorship  of  the  land  in  each  dis- 
trict, the  state  of  culture,  and  in  some 
cases  the  number  of  tenants,  villeins, 
•erw.jPfL-,  were  the  matters  chiefly  record- 
•'*'•  The^  survey  was  completeil  within  a 
year.  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  survey,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  William's  authority  was  not 
then  ( 106*})  settled  in  thobe  parts.  The 
Domesday  Book  consists  of  two'  volumes, 
one  folio  and  one  ouarto.  It  has  been 
twice  republished,  the  last  time  (IStil- 
tto).  In  perfect  facsimiles  of  the  original 

Domestic  Animals,  ■"<^*'  ^  "'    "* 

M^^iMAo^a,  reared  hua  Mept 
ty  man,  and  are  to  some  extent  in  a 
tame  state;  as  the  dog,  cat,  ox,  sheep, 
swine,  horse,  ass,  elephant,  camel,  llama, 
reindeer,  etc 


Domfront  (don-frOp),    a    town    of 
,  "   France,  dep.  Orne,  pictur- 

esquely situated  on  a  steep  rock  above 
the  Varenne,  35  miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Alen- 
Con.  Pop.  (1906)  2216. 
Domicile  <dom'i-8ll),  in  law,  the  place 
where  a  person  has  a  home 
or  establioued  residence.  Domicile  is 
often  an  important  question  in  determin- 
ing the  efficacy  of  legal  citations,  the 
validity  of  marriage,  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  property,  etc.  For  some  purposes 
what  is  called  a  temporary  domicile  is 
sufficient,  but  in  questions  of  marriage 
and  succession  it  is  the  permanent 
domicile  that  determines  the  decision.  A 
permanent  domicile  may  be  constituted 
by  birth,  by  choice,  or  by  operation  of  the 
iaw'.  To  constitute  a  domicile  by  choice 
both  actual  residence  and  the  intention 
to  make  it  the  permanent  home  are  re- 
QUi/ed.  It  is  a  legal  principle  that  the 
wife  takes  the  domicile  of  her  husband. 


As  a  general  rul^  the  old  domiclla.  and 
MpecUlly  the  domicile  of  origin,  cob- 
tinues  till  a  new  one  has  been  acqalrad. 
Dominant  <j'op'i-nant).  in  muiric,  tba 
,  *"\fifth  tons  of  the  dliOoalo 
acale,  and  which  assniues  the  cbarsctor 
of  a  keynote  itself  whan  tbert  la  • 
modulation  into  the  first  sharp  ramort. 
Thus.  U  is  the  dominant  of  the  acak  of 
C,  and  D  the  dominant  of  the  scalt~of 
O. — Uominan*  chord,  in  muaic,  that 
whic'i  ia  formed  by  groupiug  three  tonaa, 
rising  gradually  by  intervala  of  a  tiard 
from  the  dominant  or  fifth  tone  of  tba 
scale.  It  occura  almost  Israrlably  im- 
mediately before  the  tonic  chord  which 
closes  the  perfect  cadence. 

Dominffo  *1*:?*°,'f'*>'.  ?*".  capital 

7  „  "X.  "'.  *•"•  I>ominican  Republic 
(or  Ban  Domingo)  in  the  island  of 
Hayti.  It  lies  on  the  southeast  coast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Osama,  and  has  a  com- 
modious port.  It  is  the  oldest  European 
city  in  the  New  World,  having  been 
founded  in  14U4  by  Bartholomew  Colum- 
bus. Pop.  est.  20,000  to  25,000. 
Dominio  <'lom'i-nik),  3AINT,  the  foun- 

inicans,  was  born  in  1170  at  Calahorra, 
in  Old  Castile  He  early  distingaialMd 
himxeif  by  his  zeal  for  the  reform  of 
canonical  life  and  by  his  success  aa 
a  missionary  among  the  Mohammedaoa. 
His  attention  having  been  directed  to 
the  Albigenses  in  the  south  of  France, 
he  organised  a  mission  of  preachara 
against  heresy  in  Languedoc.  In  1216 
he  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  aanc- 
tiou  of  Pope  Innocent  III  to  erect  tba 
mission  into  a  new  order  of  preaching 
friars.  His  request  waa  only  partially 
granted,  and  it  was  the  fucceeding  pope, 
Honorius  III,  who  first  recognlaedthe 
importance  of  a  preaching  order,  and 
conferred  full  privileges  on  the  Domini- 
<^;ds.  He  also  appointed  Dominic  Master 
of  the  Sacred  Palace  or  court  preacher 
to  the  Vatican,  an  office  which  is  still 
held  by  one  of  the  order.  Dominic  died 
?*  ??.l°^°*  '°  1221,  and  waa  canonized 
i?  V¥,  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  St. 
Dominic  is  usually  considered  the  founder 
of  the  Inquisition,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  with  his  mission  to  the 
Albigenses;  but  bis  claim  is  denied,  on 
the  ground  that  two  Cistercian  monka 
were  apijomted    li  juisitors  in  1198. 

Dominica  ^  ^'W*i',*  ?,'"4*"'» 

«  I' St  India  Island,  so 
named  t>ecau8e  discovered  by  Columbaa 
on  a  Sunday  (Sp.  dominica),  a  member 
of  the  united  colony  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  between  Martinique  and  Onada- 
loupe.     It  ia  about  29  milea  in  len^ 


!l 


Iionilnlcal  letter 


Domino 


north  to  south,  and  12  milea  in  breadth 
nast  to  west  area,  291  square  milea.  It 
is  rugged  and  monntaiooua,  but  it  con- 
tains many  fertile  valleys  and  is  well 
watered.  The  shores  are  but  little  in- 
dented, and  are  entirely  without  harbors ; 
but  on  the  west  side  there  are  several 
good  anchorages  and  bays.  The  princi- 
pal exports  consist  of  sugar,  molasses, 
cocoa  and  lime-juice.  The  imports  and 
exports  amount  each  to  about  |250,0U0 
annually.  DominicL  was  eede\1  by  France 
to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  Roseau  is 
the  capital.  Pop.  28,894,  largely  negroes 
and  including  about  300  descendants  of 
the  nboriginal  Caribs. 

Dominical  Letter  i^eTrL^'iWk 

properly  called  Sunday  letter,  one  of  the 
seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  .V  B  C  D 
E  F  6,  used  in  almanacs,  ephemerides, 
etc.,  to  mark  the  first  seven  days  of  the 
year  and  all  consecutive  sets  of  seven 
days  to  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  the 
letter  for  Sunday  will  always  be  the  same. 
If  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  were 
divisible  by  seven  without  remainder,  then 
the  year  would  constantly  begin  with  the 
same  day  of  the  week ;  but  as  it  is 
the  year  begins  and  ends  on  the  same 
day,  and  therefore  the  next  year  will 
begin  on  the  day  following,  and  on  leap 
years  two  days  following,  so  that  the 
same  series  is  not  repeated  till  after  four 
times  seven,  or  twfcnty-eight  years. 

Dominican RepubUc  ilJ;-; g^LV 

Domingo,  a  republic  occupying  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  island  of  Hayti : 
area,  about  18,000  square  miles.  It  is 
fertile  and  exports  mahogany,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, cocoa,  etc.,  but  its  resources  are 
ae  yet  but  little  developed.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  Spain,  and  is  the  oldest  co- 
lonial settlement  in  America.  Its  inhab- 
itants are  chiefly  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
and  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
negroes.  Capital,  San  Domingo.  Pop. 
estimated  at  oOO.OOO.  See  Hayti. 
DATnininfl.TlS  (do-mi  n'i-kanz),  called 
XlOiniaiCans    ^^^^  predicants,  or 

preaching  j'riara  (prcedicatores),  derived 
their  name  from  their  founder,  St.  Domi- 
nic. At  their  origin  (1216,  at  Toulouse) 
they  were  governed  by  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  perpetual  silence,  poverty  and 
fasting  being  enjoined  upon  them ;  and 
the  principal  object  of  their  institution 
was  to  preach  against  heretics.  Their 
distinctive  dress  consists  of  a  white  habit 
and  scapular  with  a  large  black  mantle, 
and  hence  they  have  been  commonly 
known  as  Black  Friars.  They  were 
•Imoit  from  the  first  a  mendicant  order. 


Th«y  spread  rapidly  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  in  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  In 
England  there  were  fifty-eight  Dominican 
houses  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, and  the  Blackfriars  locality  in 
London  took  its  name  from  one  of  their 
establishments.  They  produced  some 
famous  scholars,  such  as  Albertus  Mag- 
nus and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  became 
formidable  as  managers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, which  was  committed  exclusively  to 


Dominican  or  Black  Friar, 
them  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy.  lu 
1425  they  obtained  permission  to  I'eceivo 
donations,  and  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
mendicant  orders,  paying  more  attention 
to  polemics  and  theological  science.  VVitii 
the  Franciscans,  their  great  rivals,  they 
divided  the  honor  of  ruling  in  church  and 
state  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
Jesuits  gradually  sutierseded  them  in  the 
schools  and  courts.  They  obtained  new 
importance  in  1620  by  being  appointed 
to  the  censorship  of  books  for  the  churdi. 
Among  notable  Dominicans  we  may  men- 
tion Savonarola,  l.as  Casas  and  I.acoi'- 
daire.  There  are  establishments  of  the 
J  Dominicans  in  England,  Ireland  and  the 
L'nited   States. 

TJomiTiiTim    (do-min'i-um),  a  term  in 
JJOilllUlUUl    ^^^^    Roman   law    used   t.. 

signify  full  ownership  of  a  thing. 
Domino  (dom'l-no),  formerly  a  dre^< 
worn  by  priests  in  the  win- 
ter, which,  reaching  no  lower  than  the 
shoulders,  sc-ved  to  protect  the  face  and 
head  from  the  weather.  At  present  it 
is  a  masqr^  ie  dress  worn  by  gentleiiirn 
and  ladies  onsisting  of  a  long  silk  mnii- 
tie  with  Ide  '"r-ves  and  a  masking 
hood.  The  nam  also  given  to  a  hult- 
mask  formerly  worn  on  the  face  tiy 
ladies  when  tnTelisf  or  at  masquerade*. 


Dominoei 


Donaldson 


. 


Dominoes,  5  !""''  E?*^*?  ^*^  ^"*"i 

'  flat,  rectangular  pieces  of 
ivory,  about  twice  as  long  as  they  are 
broad.  They  are  marked  with  spots 
▼aryiug  in  numbe;*.  M'hen  one  player 
leads  ly  layir?  down  a  domino,  the  next 
must  follow;  '  v  r-i<icing  alongside  of  it 
another  "ueii  ha?  t5iv  same  numbor  of 
spots  or  .jue  of  if^  ^\6i  -  Thus,  if  the 
first  pis .  "r  lavd  dowr  {-4,  the  second 
may  rep,,  v  iih  12.  qi  J-8,  etc.;  in  the 
former  Ciisrc  he  nin.a  ti.  _n  in  the  4,  plac- 
ing it  beside  iLe  i  of  Ihe  first  domino,  so 
that  the  numbers  remaining  out  will  be 
6-2 ;  in  the  latter  case  he  must  turn  in 
the  6  to  the  6  in  like  manner,  leaving 
4-3,  to  which  his  opponent  must  now  re- 
spond. Tlie  player  who  cannot  follow 
suit  loses  his  turn,  and  the  object  of  the 
game  is  to  get  rid  of  all  the  dominoes  in 
band,  or  to  hold  fewer  spots  than  your 
opponent  when  the  game  is  exhausted  by 
neither  being  able  to  play. 
Tlnmifian  (do-mish  e-an>  or  in  full 
xromiiiau    ,5,^.^^^    Flamus    Domiti- 

ATfUB  Augustus,  Roman  emperor,  son 
of  Vespasian,  and  brother  of  Titus,  was 
born  in  A.».  51 .  and  in  81  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  At  first  he  ruled  with  a  show  of 
moderation  and  justice,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  the  cruelty  and  excesses  for 
which  his  youth  had  been  notorious.  He 
waa  aa  vain  as  he  was  cruel,  and  after 


Domitian. 

an  ineffective  expedition  against  the 
Catti,  carried  a  multitude  of  his  slaves, 
dressed  like  Germans,  in  triumph  to  the 
city.  He  executed  great  numbers  of  the 
chief  citizens,  and  assumed  the  titles  of 
t>ord  and  God.  He  established  the  most 
stringent  laws  against  high  treason, 
which  enabled  almost  anything  to  be 
construed  into  this  crime.  At  length  a 
conspiracy,  in  which  his  wife  Domitia 
took  part,  was  formed  against  him.  and 
he  was  assassinated  in  bis  bedroom,  in 
A.D.  90. 

Tlnmn  (d6'm6),  or  DoJio  D'OssotA,  a 
4/Oino   J  ,  jjprth  lUly,  province 


of  Novara,  in  the  center  of  a  plain  on 
the   great    Simplon    road.       Pop.    about 

aooo. 

Domremy  la  Pucellc  ilf.Sut,"th^e 

birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc,  a  small  French 
village,  department  of  the  Vosges,  seven 
miles  N.  of  Neufchftteau.  The  house  ia 
still  shown  there  in  which  the  heroine 
was  born,  and  in  the  neighborhood  is 
the  monument  erected  to  her  memory. 
Don  *^''  l^o*'''^'^  (dO'na;  ancient  Tanaii), 
*  a  river  of  Russia,  which  issues 
from  Lake  Ivan-Ozero,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tula ;  and  flows  s.  e.  to  within 
it"  miles  of  the  Volga,  where  it  turns 
abruptly  s.  w.  for  236  miles,  and  falla 
into  the  Sea  of  Azof;  whole  course 
nearly  1300  miles.  The  chief  tributaries 
are:  right  bank,  the  Donetz  and 
Voronej ;  left,  the  Khoper  and  Manitsch. 
.\ltbough  not  admitting  vessels  of  much 
draught,  the  Don  carries  a  large  traflic. 
especially  during  the  spring  floods,  and  a 
canal  connects  it  with  the  Volga  system 
of  navigation.  It  has  also  very  exten- 
sive and  productive  fisheries. 
Don  t''<"i*«  *i  river  of  Scotland,  Oounty 
""  Aberdeen,  rising  near  the  Banff- 
shire border.  It  flows  tortuously  E. 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  falls  into  the  North  Sea  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Aberdeen,  after  a 
total  course  of  82  milea.  Ita  salmon 
fisheries  are  of  considerable  value- 
Also,  a  river  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
which  rises  near  Cheshire,  and  joins  the 
Ouse  after  a  course  of  about  70  Jiiles. 
It  is  navigable  for  small  cratt  to  Shef- 
field. 

Son  ( ^tin,  dominua,  a  lord  or  master) , 
a  Spanish  title  of  honor,  originally 
given  only  to  the  highest  nobility,  after- 
wards to  all  the  nobles,  and  finally  used 
indiscriminately  as  a  title  of  courtesy. 
It  corresponds  with  the  Portuguese  Dom. 
During  the  Spanish  occupation  it  was 
introduced  and  became  naturalized  in 
some  parts  of  Italy,  and  was  particularly 
applied  to  the  priests. 

Donaldson  11rM?^f,^"EVr^h^S;; 

born  in  London  in  1811.  lie  studied  at 
London  University  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Cambridge,  where  he  was  olected 
a  feUow.  His  first  work  was  The 
Theater  of  the  Oreeka,  a  work  showing 
much  erudition.  In  IS-^  he  published 
The  Neu>  Cratylut,  which  waa  among 
the  earliest  attempts  to  bring  the  philo- 
logical literature  of  the  continent  within 
the  reach  of  the  Engliab  atudent.  In 
1844  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Yar- 
ronJan««,  «  work  on   Latin  similar  ia 


Bonatello 


Donegal 


•cope  to  the  Cratyltu,  Amonr  his  other 
writiags  are  grammars  of  the  Hebrew. 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.     He  died  in 

Bonatello  (don-A^tel'lo,  properly  Don- 
^  ^    ato  di  Betto   Bardi),  one 

of  the  reyivers  of  the  art  of  sculpture 
in  Italy,  was  born  at  Florence  between 
1382  and  1387.  His  first  great  works 
in  marble  were  statues  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  Mark,  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
in  his  native  town,  in  an  outside  niche 
of  which  is  also  his  famous  statue  of 
St  George.  Along  with  his  friend  Bru- 
oelleschi  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome 
to  study  its  art  treasures.  On  his  re- 
turn he  executed  for  his  patrons,  Cosmo 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  a  marble  mon- 
nment  to  their  father  and  mother,  which 
is  of  high  merit  Statues  of  St.  John, 
of  Judith,  David  and  St.  Cecilia  are 
among  his  leading  works.  He  died  at 
Florence  in  1466. 

Donatio  mortis  causa,  |f  *  «»"  «' 

'  per  8  o  n  al 
property  made  in  prospect  of  the  death  of 
the  donor  and  consummated  by  that 
event. 

Donati's  Comet  t^5-°*'**l'  %5»"«^ 

from  the  Italian 
astronomer  Donati,  who  first  observed 
it  in  June,  1858.  Next  to  the  comet  of 
1811  it  is  the  most  brilliant  that  ap- 
peared during  the  century.  It  was  near- 
est the  earth  on  October  10,  1858. 
DonatistS  (4°°'^-^>«t8),  one  of  a  body 
"  of  African  schismatics  of 
the  fourth  century,  so  named  from  their 
founder  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Casa  Nigra 
in  Numidia,  who  taught  that  though 
Christ  was  of  the  same  substance  with 
the  Father,  yet  that  he  was  less  than  the 
Father;  that  the  Catholic  Church  was 
not  infallible,  but  had  erred  in  his  time 
and  become  practically  extinct,  and  that 
he  was  to  be  the  restorer  of  it  All  Jtin- 
ing  the  sect  required  to  be  rebaptized, 
baptism  by  the  impure  church  being 
invalid. 

Donatus  Tdo-na'tus),  jEuus,  a  Ro- 

man  grammarian  and  com- 
mentator, born  in  a.d.  333.  He  was  the 
preceptor  of  St.  Jerome,  wrote  notes  on 
Virgil  and  Terence,  and  a  grammar  of 
the  Latin  language  so  nniversaHy  used 
in  the  middle  ages  that  '  Donat '  became 
a  common  term  for  grammar  or  primer 
of  instruction. 

Donan    (don'ou).     See  Danube. 


which  is  a  basin  of  clear  sparkling  water 
that  is  asserted  to  be  the  true  source  of 
the  Danube.  Pop.  5000. 
DonanWOrth  (don'ou-veurt),  a  town 
^vuauwvAbu  of  Bavaria,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Warnitz  and  Danube.  It 
was  formerly  a  free  imperial  town,  and 
was  stormed  by  the  Swedes  mder  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  in  the  Thirty  fears'  war, 
1632.    Pop.  .5,000. 

DonaX  (<^on'aks;  Arttndo  donam),  a 
species  of  grass  or  reed  in- 
habiting the  southern  parts  of  Europe; 
it  grows  to  a  great  height  and  is  used 
for  fishing-rods,  etc. 

Don  Benito  (don  ba.ne'ts),  a  town 
VMM.  .vvuxvv  ^f  Spain,  province  of 
Badajoz.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolens, 
and  a  trade  in  cattle,  grain,  etc.  Pop. 
16,565. 

Doncaster  l<Jon'kas-ter),  a  municipal 
'^^*  borough  and  market  town 
of  England,  West  RidiLg  of  Yorkshire, 
on  the  river  Don,  well  built,  with  straight 
broad  streets.  The  parish  church,  with 
its  tower  170  feet  high,  Christ  Church, 
the  town  hall  and  the  theater  are  among 
the  chief  public  buildings.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  ropes,  canvas,  machinery,  etc. 
It  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  annual 
races,  now  held  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Doncaster  was  originally  a  Ro- 
man station  on  the  line  of  the  old  Ro- 
man Watling  Street      Pop.    (1911)    30,- 

Dondrah  Head  l^^'^'f ;*>•  t^e  «»o"th. 

ern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  It  was  the  site  duriuK 
part  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Singh- 
alese capital,  numerous  remains  of  which 
are  still  to  be  found. 
Doneiral    (do'^'.°-8*l,) »_  *.  ma  r  1 1  i  m  e 


DonauescMngen  i^^^n  %Vtei: 

Germany,  29  miles  east  by  south  of 
Freiburg.  It  contains  the  Prince  of 
Filrstenberg's   palace,  in   the   garden   of 


county  of  Ireland,  provinc 
of  Ulster,  bounded  ».  and  w.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  area,  1876  sq.  miles,  of 
which  about  a  fifth  is  under  crops.  Th" 
coast  is  indented  with  numerous  bavs, 
the  most  remarkable  being  Lough  Swilly. 
It  is  the  most  mountainous  county  in 
Ireland,  but  has  some  fine  fertile  valleys. 
Mount  Errigal,  the  loftiest  summit  is 
about  2460  feet  high.  The  streams  and 
lakes  are  smalls  but  niimerous  and 
abounding  in  fish.  The  climate  is  moist, 
the  subsoil  chiefly  granite,  mica  slate  and 
limestone,  and  the  principal  crops  oats, 
potatoes  and  flax.  Spade  husbandry  is 
much  employed,  and  agriculture  gener- 
ally is  in  a  very  backward  state.  The 
manufactures  are  limited,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  linen  cloth,  woolen  stockings 
and  worked  muslin.  The  fisheries  are 
extensive  and  valuable,  and  form  the 
chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the   coast   and   island*.      Grain,   butter 


Donets 

and  eggs  are  exported.  The  minerala 
Id    ude    marble,    lead,    copper,    etc.,    but 

?7^  Tw*  S™"*''*  K  advantage.  Pop. 
17rf,7J2.— Donegal,  the  county  town,  is 
a  Binall  seaport  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
S,«™e.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk. 
Pop.  1214. 

DonetZ  ^^p^ets).  a  Russian  river 
,  „  ,  which  rises  in  the  government 
u  ^"'■^'f'  flows  south  and  east,  forming 
the  boundary  of  several  governments,  and, 
after  a  course  of  400  miles,  joins  the  Don. 
Sonerola  (don'go-la),  a  district  of 
.  ^,  °.^  J  pper  Nubia,  extending  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nile  from  about  lat. 
18  to  lat.  20°  N.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  Egypt  and  was  the  seat  of  a  pasha, 
but  after  the  evacuation  of  all  the  country 
south  of  Wady  Haifa  in  1886,  by  the 
l*^gyptian  government,  it  was  left  in  an 
unsettled  state.  Its  chief  products  are 
dates,   cotton,    indigo   and    maize.       The 

aulation  is  a  mixture  of  Arabs  and 
genous  Nubians.  Its  chief  town  is 
liongola  or  i,7  Ordeh,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile.  Pop.  10,000. 
Don!  (dO'ni),  a  clumsy  kind  of  boat 
used  on  the  coast  of  Ooromandel 
and  Ceylon ;  sometimes  decked  and  oc- 
casionally furnished  with  an  outrigger. 
The  donis  are  about  70  feet  long,  20  feet 
broad,  and  12  feet  deep,  have  one  mast 
and  a  lugsail  and  are  navigated  in  fine 
weather  only. 

Donizetti  <  don-e-zet'te,  or  do-nid-zet'- 
.uum^cbLi  jpj^  Gaetano,  an  Italian 
composer,  born  in  1798,  at  Bergamo. 
He  studied  music  at  Bologna  under  the 
distinguished  Ahb6  Mattel.  His  first 
opera.  Enrico  di  Borgogna,  was  repre- 
sented at  Venice  in  1818.  In  1822  hia 
ZornMe  di  (Jranata  gained  him  the  honor 
of  being  crowned  on  the  Capitol.  In  1830 
appeared  his  Anna  Bolena,  which  first, 
along  with  Luvrczia  Borgia  and  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor — the  latter  his  masterpiece 
— acquired  for  him  an  European  frame. 
In  1835  Donizetti  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  counterpoint  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Naples,  but  removed  in  1840  to  Paris, 
bringing  with  him  three  new  operas, 
I.rs  Martyrs,  La  Farorita  and  La  Fille 
du,  Regiment,  of  which  the  last  two  are 
Hmong  his  most  popular  productions.  Of 
his  other  operas  none  except  Linda  di 
Chamouni  (1842)  and  Don  Pasqualn 
(1843)  achieved  any  special  triumph, 
though  he  wrote  in  all  sixty-four  operaa. 
He  died  in  1848. 

Donion  (^on'jon),  the  principal  tower 
«»  of  a  castle,  situated  in  the 
innermost  court  or  bailey,  which  the 
garrison  could  make  the  last  line  of 
defense.  Its  lower  part  was  commonly 
used  as  a  prison.     See  Caatlv, 


Donne 


Don  Jnan   (Sp.    pron.  ^»»-*n') ,    the 
...  hero  of  a  Spanish  legend 

wbicb  seems  to  have  had  aome  historical 
basis  in  the  history  of  a  member  of  the 
noble  family  of  Tenorio  at  Seville.     Ac- 


Tower  of  London,  time  of  Heniy  VIH. 
A,  The  Donjon. 
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cording  to  the  legend,   Don  Juan  was  & 
libertine  of  the  most  reckless  character. 
An  attempt  to  seduce  the  daughter  of  a 
governor  of  Seville  brought  the  indignant 
father  and  the  profligate  don  into  deadly 
conflict,  m  which   the  former  was  slain. 
Don    Juan    t.      rwards,    in   a   spirit      of 
wild   mockerj       jes  to  the  grave  of  the 
murdered  man  and  invites  the  statue  of 
him   erected   there   to  a   revel.      To   the 
terror  of   Don   Juan    the   'stony   guest* 
actually  appears  at  the  table  to  bear  him 
away  to  thf   infernal  world.     The  legend 
has     furi^'shed     the     subject     for     many 
dramas  an  J   operas.      The   most   famous 
of  the  latter  is  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni, 
which    has    made   the    story    familiar    to 
everybody.     Among  the  former  are  Bur- 
lador  de  Sevttta    by  Tellez,  Don  Juan  ou 
Le    FesUn    de   Pierre,    by    Molifere,    and 
Ihe   Libertmc   by    Shad  well.      The   Don 
Juan  of  Byron  bears  no  relation  to  the 
old  story  but  in  name  and  in  the  libertine 
character  of  the  hero. 
Donkey     (<Jong'ki).   a   domesticated 
1  »i       "1    .a»*:  «o  called  irom  dun,  in 
relation  to  its  color. 

Donkey-en&rine  (^ong'ki).  a  smaii 

•^         o  engine  used  in  vari- 

ous operations  where  no  great  power  is 
required.  Thus,  a  donkey-engine  is  often 
stationed  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  to  work 
a  crane  for  loading  and  unloading. 
Donne  (<'o?).  John,  a  celebrated  poet 
and  divine,  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  of  I,ondon.  in  which  city  b» 
was  Iwrn  in  1573.  He  studied  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  his  nine- 
teenth year  he  abjured  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, and  became  secretary  to  the  I^ird- 
chaocellor  EUe«mere,  but  finally  lost  bis 


'Donnelly 


Doroheiter 


offiie    bv    a    clandestine    nmrriage    with  Boomster  ^'''  i^.n  name  formerly 

his    patron's    nieco.      The    young    couple  *'"*'"*•"'»'»    g,  m    Scotland    to    the 

were  in  consequence  reduced  to  great  public  execntion  .,  Hpp  Dee  muter. 
distress,  till  his  father-in-law  relented  1)oon  \<^^^,)'  a  mer  in  Ayrshire.  Scot- 
so  far  as  to  give  his  daughter  a  moderate  *'"""■  land,  which,  after  a  courae  of 
l)ortion.  By  the  desire  of  King  Jauies  ISO  miles,  falls  into  the  tirtb  of  Clyde. 
Donne  took  orders,  and,  settling  in  I-on-  It  is  celebrated  in  tlie  poems  ..f  Burns, 
don,  was  made  preacher  of  Lincoln's  T)q-  (dor>.  DouK.  the  bla<k  beetle. 
Inn.  lu  1621  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  "*  Gvolraprit  xtcirorariun,  one  of  the 
St.  Paul's.  He  was  chosen  prolocutor  to  most  common  of  iKotlos.  of  a  stout  form, 
the  convocation  in  1623-24.  He  died  in  less  than  1  inch  long,  black  with  metallic 
UUn,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's,  reflections.  It  may  often  be  heard  dron- 
As  a  poet,  and  the  precursor  of  Cowley,  ing  through  the  air  towards  the  close 
Donne  may  be  deeuinl  the  founder  of  of  the  summer  twilight.  See  Dung 
what  Dr.  .tohnson  calls  t..e  iiictaphyxiral  UeHtc. 

class  of  poets.  Abounding  in  th<niglit,  T)ora  (<lo'ra).  the  name  of  two  rivers 
this  school  generally  neglected  versitica-  *'"*'*  in  Northern  Italy,  both  tribula- 
tion, and  that  of  I)r.  Donne  was  pecnl-  ries  of  the  Po.  The  I).  Bai-tea  rises  on 
iarlv  harsh  and  unmusical.  II is  style  is  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
quaint  and  pedantic;  but  he  (lisplnys  group  and  falls,  after  a  course  of  about 
sound  Iciuning.  deep  thinking  and  orig-  luO  miles,  into  the  Po  below  (Uiivasso: 
inality  of  manner.  Besides  the  works  the  D.  Riparia,  about  75  miles  long, 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote  Lettrr»,  rises  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  joins  the 
Semw'iis,   Essays  on  Divinity  aad   other  Po  below  Turin. 

PJ^-es.  ,,,,,.       T  Dora  D'lstria.     See  Qhika,  Helena. 

T\n-nrt»\\-%T   (don'el-i>,     Ignatius,     au-  -""i**  -^  *««**»#     -^  , 

.uuuucujr  ^jj^jr;  j,j,rj,  at  philadel])liia,  T)nrok  (*l«'»ak>,  a  town  of  Persia. 
Pennsvlvania.  in  18.'il.  For  many  years  *'*'*«''^  province  Khuzistan.  oOO  milc^' 
he  resided  in  Minnesota,  several  times  s.  E.  of  Bagdad.  It  has  a  considerahl" 
representing  that  State  in  Congress.  He  commerce,  this  being  aided  by  a  eanal 
wrote  Atlantic,  Kagiiarok  and  other  which  connects  the  Dorak  with  the  Karun. 
works,    and    da'med    to    have    found    a  Pop.  (JUtHJ. 

cryptogram  in  Shakespere's  plays  which.  T)/)j«q«  (do'rant.  .ToiiN,  an  Kuglish 
in  substance.  transferre<l  their  authorship  •**"*»•**  writer,  born  in  1807;  died  in 
to  Francis  Bacon.  He  died  in  1901.  1878.  He  began  writing  when  a  mcr>^ 
TlnTltlvhrnnlc  (don'i-brSkK  n  village  youth,  and  produced  a  great  number  of 
ilViiiiy uiWA.  ^f  Ireland,  now  mostly  books,  among  them  being  Lives  of  the 
in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Dublin.  Qurcns  of  England  of  the  House  of  Han- 
Its  famous  fiiir,  which  soidoui  passed  off  oier.  Monarchs  retired  from  Busiveo^. 
without  riot  and  bloodshed,  was  ahol-  History  of  Court  I'ooh.  The  Princes  ol 
ished  in  IS.^.^.  Wales,     Their     Majesties'     Servants     (a 

"nnriAm  (do-n(Vra>.  a  borough  in  history  of  the  English  stage  from  Better- 
xruuuia  >Vashingtou  Co..  Ponns.vlva-  ton  to  Kean).  A  Lady  of  the  Lni) 
nia.  Has  wire,  nail  and  fence  mills,  blast  Centurfi  (Mrs.  Montague),  London  in 
furnaces,  etc.     Pop.  8174.  Jacobite  Times. 

Tlnn  Oiii-rnfA  ^^P-  P^o"-  ke-'io'trO.  'Dnrrns  Snoipfv  (<lor'kas,  from  thf> 
lion  UUlXOie    ^^e    title    of   a    famous  ^OrcaS  OOCieiy     jj^^^^^      mentionpd 

romance  by  Cervantes.  {Sep  Cervantes.)  in  Acts.  ix).  an  association  generally 
The  uame  of  the  hero.  Don  Quixote,  composed  of  ladies  for  supplying  clothes 
is  Uised  as  a  synonym  for  foolish  to  tne  poor.  Frequently  the  members  of 
knight-errantry  or  extravagant  gener-  the  society  meet  at  stated  times  and  work 
osity.  in   common.     Partial   payment   is   goner- 

TJoO  <d6K  George  TiroM AS.  an  English  ally  required  from  all  recipients  except 
*'"*'    engraver,   born    in    1800:   died    in  the  very  poor. 

1S86.  He  became  early  known  as  an  B(>i>nliiaatei'  (dor'ches-ter),  a  munici- 
excellent  artist,  and  was  appointed  his-  *fvi.\iXi\io\,^i.  ^gj  borough  of  England. 
torical  engraver  to  William  IV,  an^l  sub-  chief  town  of  Dorsetshire,  118  milo!= 
tiequently  to  Queen  Victoria.  lie  was  g.  w.  of  London.  There  are  large  cavalrv 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  .\cad-  and  infantry  barracks  a  little  to  the  west 
eroy  in  1856.  and  next  year  academi-  of  the  town.  The  trade  consists  chiefly 
cian.  in  agricfltural  produce.    Dorchester  was 

D00mPalm(d6m).  See  Dou,n  Pain,.  ^l,ilfX6''Ll'ln^r.'^C\<Z.''^t 
TtnATnoilair  Dnnir  (dSms'day).  See  mains  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity. 
J/OOmsau^  owa,  Domesday      Book.  It    was    a    parliamentary    boron^    till 


Dordogne 


Doric  Hood 


1886,  when  It  was  mprgsd  in  the  countv 
Pop,  (1911)  9842.  county. 

DordO&me  ^J°f'^^a),  a  department  of 
♦h^  — „.;  France,  which  includes 
fh'^pKi'^ater  part  of  the  ancient  province 
..  P"?^'"''-  and  small  portionH  of  Lira- 
;'""P«  Angoumois  and  Saintonge.     Area. 

i^f  Tr^'fh"''?^'  ''^  Z^J'-'^  ""^"t  a  third 
nr»  L^*^  ^l^-  kP''?''-  .^^^  "^^'^^  minerals 
Btoni  m'p^'?'''''  'I  abundant,  slate,  lime- 
stone, marble  and  other  stone.     Mining. 

i'"*'li!°"i'"^iS'"'"^'  ^''^•>  are  carried  on  to 
^.™k°^"^"/*''?  *'^*''"*'  and  there  are  a 
^n^  K  ^^  vineyards.  The  climate  is 
nt^?"iiln'2.^>''''?n'.  fhangeable.  Pop. 
(1906)    447.002— The    river    Dordogxe, 

ri«-^«T^*'if'' K  "r""  ?^J^^   department 
rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Puy-de-Sancy 
flows  w.  8.  w.  and,  after  a  course  of  2») 
miles,  unites  with  the  (4aronne  in  form- 
ing the  Gironde. 

Dordrecht     (dor'dreAt).     See  Dort. 

Dor^   IJ^P'a)'   I'aul   Gustave.   a   pro- 
lilic   t rench   draftsman   and 

PgiQ"'"'!,'^'"?  ?.^.^"'a?.''o«'"K'  January  «, 
l»M.  He  studied  at  Paris,  contributing, 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  comic 
sketches  to  the  Journal  pour  Hire  He 
distinguished  himself  greatly  as  an  illus- 
^ator  of  book.s.  His  illustrations  of 
KabelatB,  of  Perraulfs  Tales,  Sue's 
nandertnif  Jew,  Dautes  Divina  Com- 
tnedta,  and  Cenantes'  Don  Quixote  dis- 
played great  fertility  of  invention,  and 
the  tone  fantasy  of  his  landscapes  and 
the  dramatic  effectiveness  of  his  groups 
acquired  for  him  an  European  reputa- 
tion. His  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  of 
Ariosto  s  Orlando  Furioso.  and  Milton's 
raradtae  Lout  are  also  of  high  excellence. 
As  a  painter  he  has  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion and  a  bold,  expressive  style.  Among 
his  chief  works  are  Chrht  leaving  the 
Pratorxum,     Paolo     and     Francc^cj     di 


Rtmmt,  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  Mont 
isiane,  etc.  In  later  years  Dor^  also 
18^  ""   "   sculptor.       He   died   in 

Doree     (dCre),  a  fish.     See  Dory. 

Dorema  (^o-re'ma),  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Umbelliferae.  D. 
ammonuirum,  a  Persian  species,  yields 
the  ammuniacum  of  commerce,  a  milky 
juice  that  exudes  from  punctures  on 
the  stem  and  dries  in  little  *  tears.' 
Doria  <i*v'''*'-a)t  one  of  the  most  pow- 
A-  .•  •  .*^'" ,"'  ramilies  of  Genoa,  became 
distinguished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth   century,   and   shared   with   three 

&'aldf\l!SVS'"he  'Asl^Si:  Doric  Mood  (^or'ik).orDoBrcMoDr, 
ment  of  the  republic.  Amon«  the  oMm-  »r,A  „,— i-  v  *°  ""a'c.  was  of  a  gp^ve 
heroe.  of  thU  &mily' .r^^^i?*D2£;  Xio»'iSr^'4™?nd' ^'^ '^'    "^'^   *° 


fli/  ^mI-**'  commanded  the  Genoese 
fleet  which  at  Meloria  annihilated  the 
^n^'A  li^a:  J^MBA  DowA,  who.  li 
121)8.  defeated  the  Venetian  okndolo  a? 
the  naval  battle  of  Curzola;  Paoamxo 
poRiA,  who.  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  distinguishod  himself  bv 
great  victories  over  the  Venetians.  But 
the  greatest  name  of  the  Dorias  is  that 
Of  AA-DREA,  born  at  Oneglia  in  1466.  of 
a  younger  branch  of  the  family.  After 
serving  some  time  as  a  condottiere  with 
tlie  princes  of  Southern  Italy,  he  wns 
entrusted,  by  the  Genome  with  theT 
construction  of  their  fleet.  Disagree- 
ment with  the  Genoese  factions  Xve 
him  to  take  service  with  Francis  I  of 
France,  in  which  he  highly  distinguished 
himself,  and  in  1527  he  took  Genoa  in 
name  of  the  French  king.  But,  being 
displeased  with  the  projects  of  i-ran^l 
for  reducing  Genoa  to  a  place  of  second- 
ary importance,  he  went  over  to  the 
service  of  Charles  V  (l.'i2!>>.  carrying 
with    him    the    whole    influence   and    re- 

oX^in  pL^""""-  He  reestablished 
order  m  Genoa,  reorganized  the  govern- 
nient,  and  although  refusing  the  title 
of  doge  practically  controlled  its  affairs 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  As  imperial 
admiral  he  performed  many  s^-rvices  for 
l.harles,  clearing  the  seas  of  Moorish 
f^^*!r^'""'  assisting  the  emperor  in  his 
expeditions  to  Tunis  and  Algiers.  la 
lo47  his  authority  was  threatened  by 
the  conspiracy  of  Fiesi  hi.  and  he  nai- 
rowly  escaped  assassination  in  the  tu- 
mult. He  died  in  15«X). 
Dorians  (dor'i-anz).  one  of  the  four 
„of  u  ^'■*'"^  branches  of  the  Greek 

nation  who  migrated  from  Thessalv 
southwards,  settling  for  a  time  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Doris  in  North- 
ern Greece  and  finally  in  IVloponnesus. 
Their  migration  to  the  latter  was  wUd 
to  have  taken  place  in  B.C.  1104:  and 
as  among  their  leaders  were  certain  de- 
scendants of  Hercules    f.,r  Her.iclesi     it 

olidffi.  The  Dorians  ruled  in  Sparta  with 
great  reiiown  as  a  stroni;  and  warlike 
people  though  less  cultivat.-d  than  the 
other  Greeks  in  arts  and  letters.  Their 
rfhJ^^!;^  severe  and  rigid,  as  typified 
l*^^^'^**^  ?^*^«  «"at  Doric  legisla- 
tors Minos  and  Lycurgus.  (See  t^pnrta, 
—Ihe  Dorw  dialect  wiis  characteriaed 
by  Its  broadness  and  hardness,  yet.  on 
account  of  its  venerable  and  antique  style 
was  often  used  in  solemn  ™if«  and 
choruses.  '     " 


Doric  Order 


Bomick 


T^ninn  ArJAr     i°   architecture,   is  the 

ijonouraer,  ^^^t^   ,tron»e«t   ud 

■  Implest  of  the 
three  Grecian  or- 
ders, and  the  one 
that  ii»  best  repre- 
wnted  among  the 
remains  of  ancient 
Greek  architecture. 
The  Doric  column 
is  distinguished  by 
its  want  of  a  baue 
(in  the  more  an- 
cient examples,  at 
least),  by  the  small 
number  of  its  llut- 
ings,  and  by  its 
massive  propor- 
tions, the  true  Gre- 
cian Doric  haviL.: 
'the  height  of  its 
pillars  six  times 
that  of  the  diam- 
eter. T'uc  capital 
was  small  and  sim- 
ple, and  the  archi- 
trave, frieze  and 
cornice  were  rather 
plain  and  massive, 


Oiedan  Dorio  Order. 


TioriffTlV  (do-re-nyg),  the  name  of 
*'"**B**<7  several  French  painters  and 
engravers.  Michael,  born  in  1017,  be- 
rame  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Paris, 
and   died  in   16U5.      Ixiuis,   son   of   the 

f receding,  was  born  in  1654,  settled  in 
taly,  and  died  in  1742.  Sib  Nicholas, 
brother  of  Louis,  born  in  1658  at  Paris, 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  three. 
He  spent  eight  years  in  eugraving  the 
famous  cartoons  of  Raphael  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  was  knighted  by  George  I. 
He  died  in  1746. 

Doris  (dor'is),  anciently  a  small  and 
ATv&xa  mountainous  region  of  Northern 
Greece,  at  one  time  the  abode  of  the 
Dorians  (which  see). 

Doris.    See  8ea-lemon. 

DnrWlur  (dork'ing),  a  town  of  Eng- 
AJOT]SJ.U^  land,  county  of  Surrey,  22 
miles  s.  s.  w.  of  London,  largely  con- 
sisting of  villa  residences.  Large  num- 
bers of  fowls,  known  as  Dorkingt,  of  an 
excellent  breed,  having  five  claws  on  the 
foot,  are  reared  here,  and  sent  to  the 
Ix>ndon  markets.     Pop.   (1911)   7860. 

Dormant  State  '^^tS^i  il  ^^ 

certain  animals  pass  a  portion  of  the 
year.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates 
this  period  of  long  sleep  takes  place  diir- 
ing  the  winter  months,  and  is  properly 
called  hibernation.  It  commences  when 
the  food  of  the  animal  begina  to  get 
•carce,  continuet  for  a  lonfer  or  shorter 


period,  and  is  deeper  or  lighter  accord- 
ing to  the  habits  and  constitution  of  the 
animal.  Bats,  bears,  some  animals  oi 
the  rodent  order,  such  as  the  porcupine, 
the  dormouse,  some  squirrels,  etc.,  all  th« 
animals  belonging  to  the  classes  oi 
Amphibia  and  Reptilia,  such  as  tortoises, 
lizards,  snakes,  frogs,  etc.,  and  many 
species  of  molluscs  and  insects,  hibernate 
more  or  less  completely,  retiring  to  suit- 
able places  of  concealment — the  bat  to 
dark  caves,  the  hedgehog  to  fern-brakes, 
snakes  to  holes  in  trees,  etc.  During 
hibernation  there  is  a  great  decrease  ol 
heat  in  the  bodies  of  the  animals.  th« 
temperature  sometimes  sinking  to  4()°  oi 
even  20°  Fahr.,  or  in  general  to  a  point 
a  little  above  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  The  respiration  as  well 
as  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  exceed 
ingly  slow,  and  the  irritability  of  the 
animal  often  so  low  that  in  some  case:^ 
it  can  be  awakened  only  by  strong  electric 
shocks.  With  frogs  and  amphibiou) 
reptiles  the  dormant  state  is  very  com 
mon,  and  if  the  temperature  is  kept  low 
by  artificial  means  they  may  remaic 
dormant  for  years.  The  term  <Bitivati>in 
has  been  used  to  describe  a  similar  con- 
dition into  which  certain  animals,  s'ucL 
as  serpents  and  crocodiles,  in  tropira 
countries  pass  during  the  hottest  month: 
of  the  year. 

Dormer  Windows  (dor'm«r).  ar* 

w&uavA  TTAuuvna  windows  m 
serted  in  the  inclined  plane  of  a  sloping 
roof,  on  a  frame  rising  vertically  abovt 
the  rafters.  They  are  named  dormfi 
windows  because  they  are  found  chieflj 
in  attic  bedrooms  (Fr.  dormir,  to  sleep) 
Dormouse  (dor'mous;  Jii/oa««).  a 
genus  of  mammiferous 
quadrupeds,  of  the  order  Rodentia.  Thest 
little  animals,  which  appear  to  be  inter 
mediate  between  the  squirrels  and  tht 
mice,  inhabit  temperate  and  warm  conn 
tries,  and  subsist  entirely  on  vegetable 
food.  Their  pace  is  a  kind  of  leap,  bul 
they  have  not  the  activity  of  squirrels 
While  feeding  they  sit  upright  and  carry 
the  food  to  their  mouth  with  their  paws, 
ITie  dormice  pass  the  winter  in  a  leth- 
argic or  torpid  state,  reviving  only  fui 
a  short  time  on  a  warm  sunny  day 
when  they  take  a  little  of  their  hoardefi 
stores  and  then  relapse  into  the  dormant 
state.  They  bring  iorth  three  or  four  at 
a  birth. 

Dombirn  ^^  ** ''  ^'^  i  r  n) .  a  inanufac 
turing  town  of  Austria  in 
Vorarlberg,  about  G  miles  from  the  L,;k€ 
of  Constance.  Pop.  13,052. 
Dftmiplr  (dor'nik),  a  kind  of  stout 
.E/uxuii.A.  fipjred  linen  fabric  used  f>i 
taUe-dotha,  and  generally  checkered. 


Bornoch 


Dortmimd 


DornOOh  ({^°'^''o*).a»e«portandp»r- 

of  Scotland.  SnFsSttrl^^JS'  .VS 
«;tf"ce  of  the  Dornoch  Fbth  the  seat 
of  the  extinct  bi«hopric  of  ^itknew     It 

DorOgobnsh  ^da-ra-ga-WSsh').  a  town 
.._      Z.    .  **'   Bussia,   in    the   bov- 

fenT°*n^'h"°T^,  ^  miles  e:.'n°e.  of  Smo- 
lensk, oa  the  Dnieper.     Pop.  6640. 

iiOronOl  (a^^ro-hoi').  a  town  of  Rou- 
mama  in  N.  W.  Moldavia 
noar  the  Austrian  frontier.  Pop!  loffoi' 
Dorp,  ?  former  town  in  the  Rhine  prov- 
Tf  h.f !  Ji"^**  of  Prussia,  en  the  Wupper. 
iiir  y  ^.°^  manufactures  of  cutlwy 
of  "soiingen.  ^*  "  °""^  ^"'  ""^  *•"«  *«'''^ 
Dorpat     (^or'pftt),  a  town  of  Russia, 

Fmh-^i.  -h!°!^?o5^°*»°^  Livonia,  on  the 
Simbach,  about  135  miles  n.  e.  of  Riga. 
Dorpat  IS  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  uni- 

^I^ll  ^*'^-  ^^^^'^  educational  establish- 
ments.     It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was 

iS^'^TAi"^?*'*''  of  the  Hanseatic  Union. 
h«JI  t  't>  ^^^^  definitively  into  the 
hands  of  Russia.  The  vernacular  lan- 
guage is  Esthonian,  but  that  of  the 
Jeaiued  is  German.     Pop.  42,421. 

D'Orsay  y.or'sA).  aubed.'  count,  a 

-  , .  f  dilettante  artist  and  man  of 
iIk9**°'t^™  **  ^*'^»  ^  17^;  died  in 
i'n.i-^^i"^*"^  \  ^°"°«  "*'>  he  visited 
PtSfi-  '..""l  became  acquainted  with 
«TJhSffi^  °J?*'"  l'*erary  and  fashionable 
?hl  F«H"'«#"ni™'J"l*^  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Blessmgton,  but  after  the 
earls  death  a  separation  took  pUce,  and 

^S'!t'^l^'^%°^''  »°  ^™»te  of  Gore  l^ouse, 
which  the  Countess  of  Blessingtoi  had 
made  the  center  of  a  famous  literary 
coterie.     A  zealous  Bonapartist,  he  fol- 

■  ^?l,<«f"°<^l  ^"i"  Napoleon  to  Paris 
in  1848,  and  enjoyed  his  favor  till  his 
death. 

Dorse    {^orrhua  Callanut),  a  fish  of 
the  cod  genus,  called  also  Baltic 
cod. 

Dorset  yor'set),  DoBSETSHiBE.  a  mari- 
•   time   county   in    the   south    of 
England,  having  on  the  south  the  English 
Channel;  area,  988  sq.  miles.     The  gen 

oral    artY.ta^^    ^e    iU- .._»_     i^    .         •     .      -P'^" 


■nown  Portland  stone.  Pipe-clay,  nlas- 
The  Drin".?n^  .Potter's  day  K^J'boK 
nf  fl.r'°'^'P*'  manufactwrea  are  those 
The  fiff.  f""""'  duck/  "ilk  and  woolen^ 
ous  kfnH^'*^"!°**i°«  *^«  «^«"t  are  of  vari^ 
ahnnH.n/^'  ^*  ^\  mackerel  is  the  most 
abundant.    Near  the  month  of  Poole  har- 

W'.*  P'^l'^'^  °y»t««-  bank.  Djrcheite; 
iJ}^  founty   town.     Other   towns   are 

a9i5)V^r   "'    W«^»o«th      Pop! 

Dorset,   Eabls  or.    See  SackvUie. 

Dorstenia  (^or-stS'nl-a),  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Urtica- 
tT.v  ""hS*"'??'  /°'"'1.  *"  tropiSl  AmeriS. 
J  fl^*'"*'  K*""'*'  °*^«^  flo^'^e"  buried  in 
f«M«  '  J?*^^'  "omewhat  concave  recep- 
hiv.  ,^-  <i«»«'-oi«rra  and  other  species 
have  a  stimulant  and  tonic  rhSome 
which  is  used  medicinally  under  theliame 
rf  contrayerva  (which  see). 
Dort,  ^J  P^^'^^J  ,(dort,  dor'drekt). 

South  lfni&  ?1  '!?"«"«J.  province  of 
Houtn  Holland,  14  miles  s.  e.  of  Rotter- 

?hi°\?°  ^''^  Merwede,  an  arm  or  ?art  of 
{r«™ **£*"•  "Pi  °?  «=  "land  separated 
1421  *be  mainland  by  an  inundation  la 
riih  ",."  *°  o'<l  town,  with  a  fine 
Sotbic  .fhurch     (Groote    kerk      'GreSt 

Sc  It  l'.-*f**^  i*''^"'  house. •museum; 
etc.    It  was  formerly  of  more  importance 

tJB«°i«T;  ^^  ^*."«"  carries  Sfaa  ex! 
tensive  trade,  being  not  only  near  th» 
«£•  but  by  the  ^hlne.  the  Maas  and 
other  water  communications,  connected 
with  an  immense  extent  of  inland  terr^ 
tory.    Pop.  (1910)  47,804.  ' 

"'*'**    S^°?  9^',  ■"  assembly  of  Prot- 
mS""*  fc\°/'-  '^op^oked  at  Dort 


eral  surface  of  the  county  is  undulating ; 
m  principal  elevations  being  chalk  hills 


WalJSL^'J?;^'  ^'^S  Ih^-Dlit^J  ^nl 
V\allo^  divines,  it  included  representa- 

Sid  aSTna^M^r^'  Scotland'TwUzS- 
wna  and  part  of  Germany,  in  all  aboin- 
62  native  and  24  foreign  deputies  ThI 
synod  was  convoked  principally  for  thi 
I^Ja  «'""<*««  the  Armini^n  partv 
and    extreme    measures    were    taken    to 

fhe^'a^nl^f*  P^^L  *'«*°»  represented  in 
ThL  JSf.^^''  *""  ^f"^"*  *  ^""^e  ^oi'^e  there. 
The  result  was  the  condemnation  of  the 

me?t°*«?'r''^^.  ^*»*  dogmatic  establish! 
t^f  Sor*t"ae"°'^  °'  *'^  «'"«  »'--'• 


.v„  ,,w„v..^„.   cictniiuuB   ueing  cnaiK   mils  _„ 

known  as  the  North  and   South  Downs.   ■n«»*«.««J  Mr.r*'mx„*\ 
upon  which  immense  flocks  of  sueep  are   DortmUnd  KaKrlVin*     *>'*^  "' 
pastured.     On  the  south  on  the  borders  nh.H.    «jf..-».^V^^*i*'  £'^o^*.°ce  of  West- 
of  Hampshire  and  along  part  of  the  sea- 
coast,    is    a    heathy    common.      A    great 
part  of  the  county  is  in  grass,  and  dairy 
husbandry     is     extensivelv     carried     on. 
Neither  coal   nor  ores  of  any  kind  are 


26-^ 


_.  ..  .^  .-■ »""»«««,  j/iuviuce  or  West- 
phalia, situated  on  the  Emscher,  47  miles 
N.  «.  fc  of  Cologne.  It  has  rapidl"  n! 
creased  in  recent  years,  its  pros^ri^ 
being  due  to  its  becoming  the  center  S 
several  important  railway  systeml  to 
the  opening  of  extenaiTe  owJ  minea  ia 


Lory 


the  vicinitT'  <iud  to  the  active  manufac- 
tures of  Iron,  steel,  machinery,  railway 
plant,  oti'.  There  arc  also  a  number  of 
biL'werifij,  potteries,  tobacco  faotoiifs, 
thenikiil  works,  etc  It  was  onrc  u  free 
iinp'Tinl  Hanseatic  town,  niui  llic  sent 
..r  th.'  cbi.-f  «iibuual  of  the  Vehiue.  Top. 
(1!)10)    •JWSM. 

"Dorv  ('iO'ri).  or  .Toun  Dory  i/cu« 
•*'"*/  1ahrr\.  a  tish  belonging  to  tin.- 
matkorcl  family,  celebrated  for  the  dcli- 

c  a  e  J  of  its 
flesh.  It  H«l- 
d  o  ni  exceeds 
18  iui'bes  in 
lentJtli.  luul  is 
y  ell  o  w  i  s  h 
(srocn  in  color 
Willi  a  black- 
ish spot  on 
each  side, 
which,  iicciird- 
ing  to  an  old 
Dory  (Zeu*/oier).  s  u  p  <•  r  s  t  i  - 

tion,  is  the  mark  of  St.  PeterV  fon-tiu- 
ger  and  thumb.  The  dory  is  found  on 
the  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe  and  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  name  John  Dory  is 
BUpiJosed  to  be  derived  from  the  French 
jauHc  don,  golden  yellow. 
Tlneii-ViAaiia  (do-sith'e-anz).  an  ancient 
liOSlineailS  j^,.^.^  j,,„y„g  the  Samari- 
tans, so  called  from  their  founder 
Dosithcus,  who  was  a  contemporary  and 
asswiate  of  Simon  Magus,  and  lived  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  rejected  the  authority  of  the 
Iirophets,  believed  in  the  divine  inspira- 
tion of  their  founder,  and  had  many 
superstitious  practices, 

DossoDossi  '^'"''*"  •'"'^'■^- ""  **"""" 


painter  of  the  Ferrara 
school  born  in  1479;  died  in  ir>42.  He 
was  much  honored  by  Duke  Alfemso  of 
Ferrara,  and  immortalized  by  Ariosto 
(whose  portrait  he  executed  in  a  mast- 
erly manner)  in  his  Orlando.  Modena 
and  Ferrara  possess  most  of  his  works. 
Tjrto*  (dost),  Mohammed  Khan,  born 
•*'"'"'  about  1790,  a  successful  usurp- 
er who  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
of  .Vfglianistan  after  the  flight  of  Mah- 
iiiud  Shah  in  1818,  He  ruled  with  very 
cre;U  abilitv.  and  although  driven  from 
his  throne  by  a  British  army  was  ulti- 
umtelv  restored,  and  later  became  a 
steady  supporter  of  British  power  m  the 
East.'    See  ,1/yftofltsfoH, 

Dostoieffsky  iJ^SM' ovitL':  " 

Russian  novelist,  burn  in  ISIS;  died  in 
1881.  After  serving  as  an  oflocer-of  en- 
(rineers  he  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
but  becoming  connected  with  communis- 
tic ficb«mc6  he  was  banished  to  the  mine* 


Double  Entry 

of  Siberia,  from  which  be  ratnmed  in 
1866  to  reaume  his  literary  activity.  Hia 
first  novel,  Pour  People,  came  out  in 
1840,  Among  hia  works  that  have  ap- 
peared in  English  are  Crime  ani  Punith- 
went.  Injury  and  Inaiilt,  The  Friend  of 
the  Fumily,  The  Gambler,  The  J  iot  and 
PrtKon  Life  in  Slihcria. 
Tln^Vtart  (dd'ihan).  a  city  'n  Houston 
XrOinan  ^.^  Alabama,  119  miles  s.  E, 
of  Mcmtjcomery.  It  has  iron,  turpentine 
and  fertilizer  works.  Pop.  7010. 
T)nfia  idO'tis).  or  Tons,  a  market 
xrubiB  ^„^.jj  qJ  Hungary,  county  Ko- 
morn,  37  miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Budapest.  It 
has  a  castle  of  the  Esterhazy  family,  and 
manufactures  of  woolens  and  stoneware. 
etc.     Top.  7220. 

■nn+fprAl  (dot'e-rel;  C'haradrius  mort- 
XFULbCicx  „^.l|„^)^  a  species  of  plover 
which  breeds  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
returns  to  the  south  for  the  winter.  In 
Scotland  it  appears  in  April  and  leaves 
in  August,  the  young  being  hatched  in 
.luly.  It  is  found  all  over  Europe  and 
Northern  A.sia.  Several  species  of  th"> 
genus  are  represented  in  the  United 
atates,  including  the  golden  plover,  the 
kill-deer  and  piping  plover. 
'Dniiai  <d6-a),  or  Douay,  a  town  of 
xruuax  j,'rtt„f.p_  department  Nord,  on 
the  Scarpe,  18  miles  south  of  Lille.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  France,  of 
which  it  became  part  by  the  Treaty  of 
t'trecht.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  has 
a  fine  town  house,  several  handsoms; 
churches,  an  academy  of  arts  and  law.  n 
lyceum.  museum  and  public  librar.v. 
Benedictine  college,  hospital,  etc, ;  a 
cannon  foundry,  linen  manufactories, 
machine-works,  tanneries,  etc.  There  wa? 
here  for  a  long  time,  a  college  for  British 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  its  kind.    Pop.  (1911)  36,314. 

TIaiiqi  ItiVtlA     the  English  translation 
IlOUai  J)lDie,    Qf    j^p    Bible    used 

among  English-speaking  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  executed  by  divines  connect'^d 
with  the  English  College  at  Douai.  Tli'' 
New  Testament  was  published  in  1582 
at  Rheims,  the  Old  in  1609-10  at  Douai. 
the  translation  being  based  on  the  Vul- 
gate. Various  revisions  have  sinct 
materially  altered  it. 
nmiiimi»ne7  (dti-ftr-n^-naK  a  seaport 
UOUamenez  ^^  prance,  Finistfere,  on 
a  beautiful  bay  of  the  same  name.  13 
miles  northwest  of  Quimper.  Tt  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  sardine  fishery. 
t*„p.  nnof,^  1.S.472. 

Double  Bass   ^^'^'i^-       ^ee     contra- 
Double  Entry,   see    nool-keepiny. 
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Double  Flowering, '"»  '1"^  de»eiop- 

,^  ^        of  nient,   often   by 

oultlvation  of  the  stamena  and  piatila  of 
flowers  Into  petals,  hy  which  the  beauty 
or  the  flower  U  tulianced  ami  its  r<'- 
productive  powers  sucrilied. 

Double  Insurance,  !^«  <'ff«'ctiug  of 

'  two  insurances 
upon  the  same  gouds.  In  marine  in- 
surance it  is  lawful  for  a  shipper  to  in- 
sure his  goods  twice,  but  only  to  give  an 
additional  security  in  the  evont  of  the 
failure  of  the  first  underwriters.  In  the 
event  of  a  loss  it  is  ultimately  divided 
among  the  underwriters  in  the  ratio  of 
the  risks  thi\v  have  taken. 

Double  Standard  of  Monetary 

value.     Sip  Currency,  nimrlallifiin. 

Double  Stars,  "■"    ^'^A^T    ^^*''^' 

^vuwAx.  Muaxii,  ^,yj.^  which  are  so 
close  together  that  th^y  appear  as  one 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  are  seen  to  be 
double  when  viewed  through  a  telescope, 
or  when  photographed.  One  of  these 
stars  may  revolve  about  the  other,  or 
both  may  revolve  round  a  common  center. 
See  a  tarn. 

Doublet    (•J'lb'let),  a  close-fitting  gar- 

ment,  covering  the  body  from 

the  neck  to  a  little  below  the  waist.     It 

was   introduced    from    France   into    Eng- 


I,  Doublet,  timeof  EMward  IV.  2,3.  Doublets, 
time  of  Elizabeth.  4,  Doublet,  time  o£  Charles  1. 
land  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was 
worn  by  both  sexes  and  all  ranks  until 
the  time  of  Charles  II,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  the  vest  or  waistcoat.    The 


garmeiii  received  its  name  from  being 
originully  lined  or  wadded  for  defense. 
Doublet  *"  lapidary  work,  a  counter- 
)  felt  stone  composed  of  two 
pieces  of  crystal,  with  a  color  between 
them,  so  that  they  have  the  same  appear- 
ance as  if  the  whole  substance  of  the 
crystal  were  colored. 

Double-vault,  i°„,rtirt^*"o'v^er  r 

other  so  that  a  space  is  left  between  the 
two.  It  is  used  in  domes  or  vaulted  roofs 
when  the  external  and  internal  arrange- 
ments require  vaults  differing  in  size  or 
shape,  the  outer  and  upper  vault  being 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  exterior  of 
the  building,  the  inner  or  lower  with  the 
interior.     See  Dome. 

Doubloon  (dtib-liin'),  a  coin  of  Spain 
x/UUUiUUll  jj,,^  ^f  ^^p  Spanish  Ameri- 
can states,  originally  double  the  value  of 
the  pistole.  The  doubloon  of  Spain  is  of 
100  reals  and  eouivalent  to  al>out  $5.04). 
The  doubloon  of  Chile  is  equivalent  to 
$3.tJ5. 
Doubs  ^'^'^^^  ^   department  of  France, 

"°  having  Switzerland  on  its  east- 
ern frontier.  Its  surface  is  traversed  by 
four  chains  of  the  Jura.  The  tempera- 
ture is  variable,  and  the  climate  some- 
what rigorous.  About  a  third  of  the 
jand  is  arnl>le,  but  much  the  greater  part 
i.-»  covered  with  forests.  Maize,  potatoes, 
hemp  and  flax  are  the  principal  crops. 
Much  dairy  produce  is  made  into  Gruy- 
^re  cheese.  The  minerals  include  iron, 
lead  and  marble.  Pop.  (1900)  298,438. 
— The  river  Doubs  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment to  which  it  gives  its  name,  flows 
tirst  .N.  K..  then  N.  w.  till  it  joins  the 
Saflne  at  Verdun-sur-Saftne ;  length,  250 
miles. 
Douche    (dSsh),  a  jet   or  current  of 

*'***'  water  or  vapor  directed  upon 
some  part  of  the  body ;  employefl  in  bath- 
ing establishments.  When  water  is  ap- 
plied it  is  called  the  I'xfuid  duiulie,  and 
when  a  current  of  vapor  the  r>ii)or  dmuhe. 
DoU&rlaS    (dug'las},  capital  of  the  Isle 

*  of   Man,   is   sittiated   on   tlie 

southeast  coast  of  the  island  on  a  beau- 
tiful semicircular  bay.  It  is  frequented 
hy  immense  numbers  of  visitors  during 
the  summer.  Among  the  objects  of  in- 
terest are  the  House  of  Keys,  the  custom- 
house, the  extensive  breakwater,  the 
promenade,  etc.  Pop.  (1911)  21,101. 
DoU&rlaS     *  town  in  8.  E.  Alaska,  on 

o  '  Douglas  Island,  opposite  Ju- 
neau. Here  are  the  famous  Treadwell 
gold-mines. 

Douglas  ^  "ty  ^^  Cochise  Co.,  Ari- 
l/uugittS,    ^^^^    217  miles  s.  w.  of  El 

Paso,  Texas ;  elevation,  -WOO  feet.  Larjse 
.copper'smelting  industry.    Pop.  13,672. 
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TlAiifrlfta  (dugnat),    a    family    dUtln- 
llOagiBI  g^ed  in  tiie  annala  of  Scot- 
land.    Hielr  oriRin  ia  unknown.     They 
wen    already    territorial     maxnatea    at 
the   time  when   Bruce  and   Baliol   were 
competitora    for    the    crown.     As    their 
eaUtaa    lay     on     the     border  a     they 
early  became  guardiana  of  the  kin|gom 
against  the  encroachments   of  the  Eng- 
lish,  and   acquired   in   this   way   power, 
habits  and   experience  which   frequently 
made    them    formidable    tu    the    cruwn. 
We    notice    in    chronological    successia 
tbe   most  distinguished   members  of  the 
family.      Jahss,    son    of    the    William 
Douglaa  who  had  been  a  companion  of 
Wallace,  and  Is  commonly  known  as  the 
Good    Sir    James,    early    joined    Bruce, 
and    was    one    of    his    chief    supporters 
throughout    his   career,    and    one   of    the 
most  distinguiBhed  leaders  at  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn.     He  fell  in  battle  with 
the  Moors  while  on  his  way  to  the  Holy 
Land  with   the   heart  of   his  master,   in 
1331. — Abchibald,    youngest    brother   of 
St.   James,  succeeded   to  the   regency  of 
Scotland  in  the  Infancy   of  Dairtd.     He 
was  defeated  and  killed  at  Halidon  Hill 
by  Edward  III,  1333.— William,  son  of 
the  preceding    was  created  first  earl  in 
1367.      He    rtx'overed   Douglasdale   from 
the    EngUsh,    nrd    was    frequentlj    en- 
aaxed   In  wars  with   them.     He   fought 
St   the   batUe   of   Poitiers.      He   died   In 
1384.— Jaues,  the  second  earl,  who,  like 
his    ancestors,    was    constantly    engaged 
in    border    warfare,    was    killed    at    tlie 
battle  of  Otterbnrn  In  1388.     After  his 
death    the    earldom    passed    to    an    ille- 

5itimate  son  of  the  Good  Sir  James, 
irchibald  the  Grim,  iMvd  of  Galloway.— 
Abchibald,  son  of  Archibald  the  Grim, 
and  fourth  earl,  was  the  Douglas  who 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Percy  (Hotspur)  at  Homildon,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1402.  He  was  also  taken  pris- 
oner at  Shrewsbury.  July  23  1403,  and 
did  not  recover  his  liberty  till  1407.  He 
was  kill-^  at  the  battle  of  Verneuil,  in 
Normandy,  in  1427.  Charles  VII 
created  him  Duke  or  Touraine,  which 
title  descended  to  his  successors. — Wil- 
liam, sixth  earl,  bom  in  1422,  together 
with  his  only  brother  David  was  assassi- 
nated by  Crlchton  and  Livingstone  at  a 
banquet  to  which  he  had  been  invited  in- 
the  name  of  the  king,  in  Edinburgh  Cas- 
tle, on  November  24.  1440.  Jealousy  of 
the  great  power  which  the  Douglases 
had  acquired  from  their  possessions  in 
Sontlanrt  and  France  was  the  cause  of 
this  deed. — Wiixiam.  the  eighth  earl,  a 
descendant  of  the  third  earl  restored  the 
power  of  the  Douglases  by  a  marriage 
with  hia  cou8ln«  heiress  of  another  branch 
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of  the  family;   was  appointed  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  the  kingdom,  and  defeated  the 
Engliah  at  Sark.     Having  later  entered 
into  a  treaaonoua  league,  he  was  invited 
by  Jamea  II  to  Stirling  and  there  mur- 
dered by  the  king's  own  hand,  Februarr 
22,  1462.— Jauu,  the  ninth  and  last  earl, 
brother  of  the  preceding,   took  up  arms 
with  his  allies  to  avenge  hia  death,  but 
was  finally  driven  to  Eaigland,  where  he 
continued     an    exile    for    nearly    thirty 
years.     Having    entered    Scotland    on    a 
raid  in  1484,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
confined  in  the  abbey  of  Lindorea,  where 
he  died  in  1488.     His  estates,  which  had 
been  forfeited  in  1455,  were  bestowed  on 
the    fourth    Earl    of    Angus,    the    *  Red 
Douglas,'  the  representative  of  a  younger 
branch    of    the    DuuglaH    family,    which 
continued    to    flourish    long    after.      The 
fifth  Earl  of  Angus,   Archibald  Douglaa, 
was    the    celebrated    '  Bell-the-Cat,'    one 
of  whose  sons  was   Gawin   Douglas,  tUt 
poet.     He  died  in  a  monastery  in  1514. 
Archibald,  the  sixth  earl,  married  Queen 
Margaret,  widow  of  James  IV,  attained 
the    dignity    of    regent    of    the    kingdom, 
and  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
having  at   one  time   been   attainted   and 
forced    to    flee    from    the    kingdom,    died 
about  1560.     He    left   no   son,   and    the 
title    of    Earl    of    Angus    passed    to    his 
nephew  David.     James  Douglas,  brother 
of  David,  married  the  heiress  of  the  E}Brl 
of  Morton,  which  title  he  received  on  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law.     Hir  nephew. 
Archibald,  eighth  Earl  of  Angus  and  Earl 
of  Morton,  died  childless,  and  the  earldom 
of    Angus    then    passed    to    Sir    William 
Douglas  of  Glenbiervie,  his  cousin,  whose 
son   William  was  raised  to  the  rank  uf 
Marquis     of    Douglas.      Archibald,     the 

?;reat-grandson  of  William,  was  raised 
n  1703  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Doug- 
las, but  died  unmarried  in  1761,  wbeu 
the  ducal  title  became  extinct,  and  th^ 
marquisate  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Hani 
ilton,  the  descendant  of  a  younger  Hon  of 
the  first  marquis.  The  line  of  Angus  or 
the  Red  Douglas  is  now  represented  by 
the  houses  of  Hamilton  and  Home,  wbn 
both  claim  the  title  of  Earl  of  Angus. 
Tl/knivlaa     David,  a  Scottish  botanist. 

botanical  collector  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  he  came  to  the  Unit>'d 
States,  and  in  1824  went  to  Califoruia. 
collecting  many  rare  plants  and  trees.  In 
1827  he  returned  to  England,  and  Bom«> 
years  later  sailed  on  another  expeditiou 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  met 
his  death  by  an  accident  in  1834. 
TtATiiylos  Gav;in,  an  early  Scottish 
WU^utOy    p^jgj.  Q^  eminence.     He  was 

the  son  of  ArcMbald,  earl  of  Angas,  and 
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WM  born  at  Bnchin  about  1474.  He 
received  a  liber*!  educetiun,  commPDced 
at  borne  and  completed  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  On  retaming  to  Scotland  he 
took  orders  in  the  church,  and  ultimately 
became  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  He  died  of 
the  plagne  in  1522  in  Ix>ndon,  where  he 
had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  ac- 
count of  political  commotions.  He  trans- 
lated ViMil's  JEneid  into  verse  with 
much  spirit  and  elegance,  prefixing  orig- 
inal prologues  to  the  different  books  of 
the  original.  This  was  the  first  poetical 
translation  into  Englisb  of  any  classical 
author.  It  was  written  about  1612,  and 
first  published  in  1553.  He  aldo  wrote 
Th«  Palace  of  Honor  and  King  Hart, 
both  allegorical  poems. 

DoilSrlaS.  S'? ,  Howabd,  Baronet,  a 
A/vuiiMM,  British  general,  born  in 
1776,  the  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Douglas.  He  served  in  Spain  In  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  acquired  much  rep- 
utation by  his  writings  on  military  sub- 
jects, especially  by  his  Treatise  on  Naval 
Ounnery  (1819).  From  1823  to  1829 
he  was  governor  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
from  1836  to  1840  lord  high-commis- 
sioner of  the  Ionian  Islands.  He  attained 
the  rank  of  general  in  1851,  and  died  iu 
November,  1861. 
SoUStIaS    Stephen  Abnold,  an  Ameri- 

»  »  can  statesman,  born  in  Ver- 
mont in  1813 ;  died  in  1861.  Having  gone 
to  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  he  became  au 
attorney,  was  appointed  attorney-general 
for  the  State,  and  in  1843  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1847  he  was  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  and  by  reflection  re- 
mained a  member  of  this  body  till  bin 
death.  He  was  especially  prominent  In 
connection  with  the  question  as  to  ibn 
extension  of  slavery  into  new  states  and 
territories,  which  he  maintained  was  a 
matter  to  be  settled  by  the  people  of  th« 
respective  states  or  territories,  and 
not  by  Congress.  There  was  a  memor- 
able contest  between  him  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  the  Senate  in  1858,  Douglas 
being  elected.  He  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Northern  Democracy  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1860,  but  was  defeated  by  Lin- 
coln. 
DoUGtI&S     ^'bedebick,     an     American 

6  •«»  'ecturer  and  journalist,  was 
the  son  of  a  "egro  slave,  and  was  bom 
at  Tuckahoe  a  Maryland,  about  1817. 
Although  his  father  was  a  white  man, 
he  was,  according  to  the  law,  reared  as  a 
slave.  In  1832  he  was  purchased  by  a 
Baltimore  shipbuilder,  but  made  bis 
escape  in  1838.  As  he  had  taught  him- 
self to  read  and  write,  and  showed  tal- 
ent as  an  orator,  he  was  employed  by  the 


.Anti-slavery  Society  as  one  of  their  lec- 
turers. In  1846  he  p<>blished  his  auto- 
biography, and  afterwards  made  a  sac- 
cessful  lecturing  tour  in  England.  In 
1870  be  started  a  journal  entitled  The 
A  fir  Aational  Era;  in  1871  he  was  ap- 
poii  ted  secrftary  of  the  commission  to 
Santo  Domingo;  in  1872,  presidential 
flwfor;  in  1877,  marshal  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  commissioner  of  deeds  for 
that  district.  1881-86;  and  Minister  to 
Ilayti  In  1800.  He  died  in  1896. 
Doulton  <dai'tun).  Sib  i:EifBT,,was 
"*"*  born  at  Lambeth,  England, 
in  1820;  entered  his  father's  pottery  es- 
tablishment, and  in  1848  started  nmr 
Dudley,  what  became  the  largest  pottery 
In  the  world.  The  revival  in  art  pottery 
was  mainly  due  to  him  and  since  1870 
the  Duulton  pottery  has  gained  the  high- 
est awards  at  exhibitions  thrnnghout  the 
world.     He  was  knighted  in  1877. 

Douma.  see  Duma. 

Donm  Palm  (!<''">'  »  Pnlm  tree.  Fy. 
phane  thebaica.  It  is 
remarkable,  like  the  other  species  of  the 
genus,  fi)r  having  a  repeatedly  branched 
stem.  Each  branch  terminates  in  a  tuft 
of  large,   fan-shaped   leaves.     "The   Crait 


Doum  Palm  (Bypkmits  IMmm) 


is  about  the   size  of  an  apple  it  has  a 
fibrous,    mealy    rind,    which    tastes    like 

Gingerbread  (whence  the  name  ginger' 
read  tree,  sometimes  applied  to  thja 
palm),  and  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  In- 
habitants   of    Upper    Egypt,    where    it 


^. 
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grows.  An  infuiioo  of  the  rind  to  also 
UMd  «•  a  rooUng  b«v<>rag«  in  (ev«ra.  The 
■«>m1  i«  bornr,  and  In  made  into  umall 
ornamfota.  Kop«N  are  made  of  the  fib<>r« 
of  tbe  leaf  Mtalka. 

Donro  ((i*>'r<vt,  or   DvERO,   line  of   tbe 
*^  lurirrxt    rivers    of    Ui«    Hpaniab 

Peniuaula.  wliith,  flowing  went,  tniverafa 
about  oiie-hulf  of  Bpain  and  tbp  whole  of 
Portugal,  aud,  after  a  i-onr»e  of  500 
milea,  fulls  into  tbe  Atlantic  3  milea  be- 
low Oporto.  It  ia  nariKable  for  amall 
veaaeja  for  about  70  niilrti. 

Dnn^ir  (do'u>.  Urrard.  Hpo  Dok, 
x/vuw    f.f.^^^ 

D0T6  (''"''')•    '*^'''  TurlU-doic  aid   Pig- 

SoVS  '^  rivt>r  of  Kuirland  iii  DtTb.v- 
Afuvvy  shire,  the  favorit<'  Mtrrum  of 
Ixaak  Walton.  After  a  <iiursi'  of  .'W 
niili>!«  through  highly  pictureiii|Ui>  mx'Ui-ry 
it  falls  into  the  Trent. 
DoTfi  (do've),  IIki.nbicii  Wiuielm.  a 
German  physicist.  distinguiMhed 
by  bis  researches  into  the  laws  of  climate 
and  meteorological  phenomena,  was  born 
in  1803;  and  died  in  187tt.  Among  I's 
works  are  Meteorological  Rctcarvl  n 
(1837),  DuttrihuUon  of  heat  on  the 
fiurfave  of  the  (Jlobe  (185J),  and  Late 
of  Storing   (1857). 

Dove-plant.    See  Uoly  Spirit  Plant. 

TlAV»r  (dO'ver),  a  borough  of  England, 
i/vvcx  (Jaunty  Kent,  07  miles  south- 
east of  I^ndon.  It  lies  on  the  coast  of 
the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  is  21  milea 
distant  from  Calais  on  tbe  French 
coast.  It  is  an  important  railway  ter- 
minus, and  as  a  port  for  mail  and  packet 
iservice  with  tbe  continent  has  a  lar^e 
passenger  traffic.  Shipbuilding,  suil- 
making  and  fisheries  are.  tbe  ciiief  in- 
dustries. The  harbor  has  been  much  im- 
proved in  recent  years.  The  entrance 
is  protected  by  the  Admiralty  Pier, 
which  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length. 
The  celebrated  castle  of  Dover  stands 
on  a  chalk  cliff  350  feet  in  height.  Pop. 
(11)11)   43.647. 

Dover  '^  "^y*  <^P>toI  ^^  the  state  of 
"  >  Delaware  and  of  Kent  Co.,  ia 
that  State,  48  miles  s.  of  Wilmington.  It 
is  in  a  large  fruit-growing  district,  and 
has  canning  industiles.  Pop.  3720. 
T\av*v  a  city,  capital  of  Strafford  Co., 
a/vvi^A)  j^p^  Hampshire.  It  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Coche(;ho.  which 
has  here  a  fall  of  over  30  feet,  affording 
abundant  water-power  for  the  large 
manufactories  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  shoes,  machinery,  belting,  glue, 
lamber,  tte.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 
State,  haTlng  been  settled  in  1633.   Pop. 


l\nvT  •  tow  o'  Morris  Co.,  Ntw 
*'*'*'*»  Jersey,  12  mUn  !f.  W.  w.  of 
MorristowD.  It  has  roIUag.  knitting 
and  silk  mills,  etc.  Pop.  74W. 
T)av*i>  SrRAiTH  or,  too  narrow  chan- 
A/vvvi,  „p|  betwpcn  Dover  and  Calais 
which  separates  (>reat  Britain  from  the 
French  coast.  At  the  narrowest  part 
it  is  only  21  miles  wide.  The  dcptb  of 
the  channel  at  a  medium  in  the  highest 
spring  tides,  is  about  25  fathoms.  On 
both  tbe  French  and  English  sides  the 
chalky  cliffs  show  a  correspondenry  of 
strata  whiih  leavcH  no  room  for  doubr 
that  they  were  oiue  united,  this  beiuK 
also  known   tliroiittli  other  evidence. 

Dover's  Powder,  "  pr^Daration  fre 

«#v*  v«  a  .*  vTTuviy   ((uently      useil     In 

nii'dieal  priictice  to  produce  perspiration. 

It   conviNts    of    1    craiu    of  opium.    1    of 

ipeeiu-iiaiihii.   iiiiil  N  iif  Hugur  of  milk  in 

every    lo  plains,   \vlii<;b  constitute  a  full 

doMO.      lu    pi'i'pui'ing    it    tb'     ingredients 

must  be  tlioioughl,v  mixed. 

Dnv^tnilin?     '"     carpentry,    is    th' 
ilOVeiauin^,    f„„,,.ni„g  of  Iwards  to 

gether  by  letting  one  piece  in  the  form 
of  a  dov<-tuil  into  a  eorresponding  cavity 
in  oiiotlier.  TIm'  dovetail  is  the  strong- 
est  kind  of  jointini;. 
Dnvr^-Fi^M  ' 'l.Vvre-fyor » .  on  assem- 
i/OVrC  XJCia  ,^1,,^^  ^f  mountain  mass- 
es in  Norway,  forming  the  central  psrf 
of  the  Scaudiuavian  system,  and  cxternl- 
ing  as  a  plateau  2U0O  feet  high  E.  N.  E. 
from  lat.  »j2°  x.  to  lat.  (W.  It  is  gen- 
erally composed  of  {gneiss  and  mica  scbi«t. 
One  of  the  mountains  belonging  to  it  is 
Snebaetta,  7620  feet. 
Dow  °^  DoL'w  (properly  Dou),  Gfr- 
»  ARJ»,  an  eminent  painter  of  tbo 
Dutch  school,  was  the  son  of  a  glazi>-r. 
and  born  at  Leyden  in  Kil.'i.  He  studio>i 
under  Reuibrnndt.  nud  united  his  ni.ss- 
ter's  manner  in  chiaroscuro  with  the  moat 
minute  finish  and  delicac.v.  His  pictures 
are  generally  of  small  size  uud  mostly 
scenes    of    family    life.        Dow    died    in 


167.}. 

Dow, 

18t)7. 
lature. 


Neal.  reformer.  I)orn  at  Pori 
land.  Maine,  about  1803:  died  in 
Klected  a  member  of  the  hffis- 
he  procured  the  passage  of  tlic 
famous  '  Maine  liquor  law,'  prohibitins 
the  sale  of  anient  spiritM,  in  1851.  lie 
was  the  Prohibition  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  1880.  He  was  u  brigadier  general 
in  tilt-  Civil  war,  and  twice  mayor  of  Port- 
land. 

■*'""**»*"*'  Cuss  county,  Mijjhipin, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  3o  miles 
8.  w.  of  Kalamazoo.  It  has  good  water- 
power,  flour  and  lumber  mills,  and  various 
other  industries.    Pop.  5068. 


Dower 

v..  ..*■?  J**"*  which  ■  wlf«  (sot 

■•*^'ft''l*."2  ^>  «!*»>  I'n'J"  an''  tene- 
itats  01  WBleh  ber  husband  di<>»  puttwuiml. 
<f]r  eommoa  Uw  thU  riKht  aaiounta  to 
on«-tbird  of  hia  entatf  (luiinx   her  life; 

i/-'?*^w^4**;'"J"  KtiRJnn.l  and  Ktatc 
law  la  the  United  8tat.«H  it  in  frwiu.  ntly 
grfater.     Where  the  .ustoin  of  unnlliHH 

8I*!*'.  i"  *'<*•**■'"  •''««'*  '"«  n  I'a'^  «»•! 
r!ll  w  ft'^'fe."'*  fivPH  hor  u  third  of 
•  copjrhold.  The  e.rm  ia  aim)  appliid  to 
tBe  propertv  whith  u  woman  hriiiirN  to 
D«r  hunband  in  ninrriag.'.  but  thU  ia  more 
correctly  douiy. 
Dowie    (d<^»''">.   .rnuN  a.,  a  rpllgloaa 

ifuDntii'.  Iw>rn  in  nootlaud,  b«« 
tamo  a  pastor  in  Anstrnlin.  nftirwiirUn 
■ioiiKlit  thi'  Iniiid  StHt«H  nud  Nfitlfd 
ut'ar  ('liioaKo,  foiiiidiiiK  n  lucomaliiDK 
iudiiHtry  iifar  Winikt-Kan,  Illinois,  llere 
he  Mtnrlt'd  a  rfliiiioiiH  <ii'oi)iitiatidn.  nam- 
iii){  tli»'  plu<  (■  Zioii  iind  Jii-i  follow.Tii 
Xii>Dit<-M.  Ill'  aiinoiuK-ed  that  ho  was 
tln»  prophoi  Klijiili  rotiirni-d  to  earth, 
and  manaKod  the  biiHlncMs  affairs  of  the 
jtluro  BO  stlin'wdly  that  Zion  berame  a 
llourifihinic  town,  it«  tiianoon  b«-init  kept 
iu  hlrt  hands.  In  I'.MI.'t  he  projfctod  at 
proat  espt'Dso  a  cniHade  upon  Now  Vork, 
for  tho  purpose  of  conv-.-rtiuif  that  IrreliR- 
ious  inty,  liut  the  effort  ondod  in  com- 
plete failure.  In  liMjti  ho  DouKht  Mexico, 
plauninK  now  settlements,  hut  a  revolt 
a^ainxt  him  hroke  out  in  Zion,  wlioro 
hi4  niaonKoment  had  given  riso  to  dis- 
xatlsfaction  '    "  '  " 

«    <:harKe 
Kueceedlng 
11W7. 
DowlftS  ^''uu'las),    a    kind    <.f    coarse 

linen  formorly  much  used  by 
workinft  people  for  shirtn :  this  u.'ie  of  it 
is  now  gonorally  superseded  by  calico. 

Dowletabad.    see  Oaulatabad. 

Down  ('l*^"")f  a  eounty  of  Ireland,  in 
"  Ulster,  bounded  on  tho.  north 
by  Belfast  Ix>UKh  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Irish  Sen;  area,  5>50  aq.  miles,  of  which 
ovor  five-sixths  are  productive.  The  Bur- 
face  is  very  irregular,  and  in  parts  inoun- 
taiuous.  .Sliove  Donard  in  the  Mourne 
Mountains,  being  2796  feet  high.  Agrl- 
•  ulture  is  comparatively  advanced,  oats, 
wheat,  flax  and  potatoes  being  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  The  native  breed  of  sheep 
is  small,  but  valued  for  the  delicacy  of 
its  mutton  and  the  tine  texture  of  its 
wool.  The  principal  manafactares  are 
linen  and  muslin.  The  fisheries  on  the 
coast,  principally  cod,  haddock  and 
herring,  are  considerable.  The  comity 
town  la  Downpatrick;  othera  are  New- 
tonardn  and  Baabridge.     Pop.  289,385. 


Doyle 

Downinir  Atfoncw  jAoxaox,  land- 
0'  Mcupu  gardeuer,  was  bora 
at  Newburgh,  New  York,  In  1813.  The 
sun  of  a  ui  raerymnu,  be  beiame  Inter- 
ested In  aimiiar  pursuits:  in  1841.  pub- 
liahed  au  excellent  troaliMo  on  I.an4»(iit>i- 
(iardeuiiig.  and  in  Ist.'i  hrniU  nud  t'luil 
Trcf»  of  {merit a,  which  was  highly  auc- 
eossfni.  Ilo  was  a  contributor  to  the  Uor- 
tii-uUurint  from  \HM\  to  185'J,  when  he 
was  drowne«l  in  <'onsc<iuonco  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  ateamhoat  Utnry  Clay,  on  the 
lliHNon  Uiver. 

Downpatrick  (t'pun-pat'rik>,  a  mnr- 
,    ,       '^  ket   town   and   aeaport 

of  Iiclund,  county  town  of  Uuwn,  21 
miles  s.  K.  of  bolfast  It  is  tue  seat  of 
the  dliKose  of  Down  Connor  and  Dro- 
more.  has  n  cathedral,  and  is  celebrated 
as  the  Hupp.«ed  burial  place  of  St. 
I'atrick.  I'o?),  3C21. 
Downs  '''"un"!'  a  torin  given  to  un- 
dulating grassy  bills  or  up- 
lands, especially  apt)liod  to  two  ranges  of 
undulating  chalk  hills  in  Kaglun.i.  ex- 
tending through  Surrey.  Kent  and  Hamp- 
shire, known  as  the  Nortli  and  South 
Downs.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  aa 
equivalent  to  dunca  or  sand-hills. 
Downs.  T"*^'  ^  celel.ratefl  roadstead 
'  for  ships,  extrnding  »5  miles 
along  the  oHst  coast  of  Kent  in  Kngland. 
protectwl  on  the  seaward  i»idc  bv  (4ood- 
win  Sands. 

^.       Dowry,    see  Ooi/rr. 

Jon.  and  he  "was  de^swl  >n  DoXOlOCV  < ••«''^-'>l''"-Ji :  from  Oreck 
;e  of  polygamy,  W.  O.  \  oliva  -""AUivsy  rf„,«.  praj^p,  ,„  g„^ 
ng.       lie     died     on     March     9,    /o(;o«).  a  set  form  of  words  giving  glory 

to  (Jod.  and  especially  a  name  given  to 
two  short  hymns  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  greater  (' Glory  be  to  (iod  on 
high,  etc.)  and  letter  ('Glory  be  to  thv 
Father,*  etc.). 

.■  I  •  .  0/2.  '^''''"<'''  PnJnter.  bom  in  1720 ; 
died  .,,   iSfHi. 

Dovle     U'".'*.^'  SiB  ARTnt-B  CoNAx.  a 
llntish     noyeljst      (IS.'!*-       ), 


born  III  ElmburKh.  He  became  a  doctor. 
Vo'An  Vr  .  ["">wlf  to  literature  after 
18SHJ.  lie  IS  host  known  by  his  detective 
stories  written  around  the  atlventiires  of 
Sherlock  Holmes.  The  first  of  these 
•  ,00.^^"^^  ^^^^V  in  ficarlet,  miblishe.! 
in  1887.  Ho  wrote  The  Binn-  of  Four  two 
years  later.  A  collection  of  the  Advert- 
turcsof  Sherlock  Holmes  was  published 
in  1801 :  the  Memoirx  of  Sherlock  llohncit 
in  1893.  His  historical  novels  Include 
Mtcah  Clarke,  The  White  Company.  Rod- 
ney A^tonc  and  Sir  Nifjel  Other  works  are 
The  Oirnt  Boer  War,  The  Bound  of  the 
BatkertHlles,  The  Lott  World,  Hiatory  of 
the  British   Camp<iign$  in  France  and 
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Flanien,  The  Doimg$  of  Rafflei  Haw,  and 
Vital  Uetiape. 

DavIa  Hiohabd,  an  artist,  born  at 
■'^/*'>  London  in  1826 ,  died  in  1883. 
Be  waa  long  well  known  as  a  constant 
contributor  of  satirical  designs  in  Punch, 
and  also  showed  much  talent  in  illustra- 
tions to  Leigh  Hunt's  Jar  of  Honey, 
Thackeray's  Aeircomea  and  bis  Rebecca 
and  Rowena,  Buskin's  King  of  the  Gold- 
en River,  etc.  In  later  life  he  devoted 
himself  to  water-color  painting. 
DOZV  (d^'2i)>  Kbinhabt,  a  Datch  ori- 
*  entalist  and  historian,  born  in 
1820;  died  in  1883.  He  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  most  of  the  Semitic  tongues, 
and  spoke  and  wrote  almost  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages  with  facility.  Among  his 
works  (sometimes  in  Dutch,  sometimes 
in  French)  are  Histoire  dea  Mugulmaita 
d^Etpagne  de  711-1110;  Geographic 
d^Bdriai;  De  Israeliten  to  Mekka;  Het 
lalamiame;  Supplemente  aux  Dxction- 
navret  Arahee. 

SrftOSna  (dra-se'na),  a  genus  of  en- 
do^enous  evergreen  plants, 
nat.  order  Liliacete.  It  Includes  the 
dragon-tree  of  Teneriffe  {D.  Draco),  cel- 
ebrated for  producing  the  resin  called 
dragon's  blood.  (See  Dragon's  Blood, 
Dragon-tree.)  Several  species  of  Dracsena 
are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage,  but  many  of  the 
fine  plants  known  by  this  name  belong 
atricuy  to  other  genera. 
Dradietlfpla  (dra'ften-fels;  'dragon 
JiracuenieiS  rock  ' ) ,  '  the  c  a  s  1 1  e  d 
crag  of  Drachenfels,'  as  Byron  calls  it,  a 
hill  in  Bhenish  Prussia,  about  8  miles 
southeast  of  Bonn,  rising  900  feet  above 
the  Rhine,  and  crowned  by  the  old  castle 
of  Drachenfels. 

Drachma  (d'a^'ma).  the  unU  of 
weight  and  of  money  among 
the  ancient  Greeks.  It  was  tlie  principal 
Greek  coin,  was  made  of  silver,  and  was 
worth  (the  Attic  drachma)  about  19^^ 
cents.  As  a  weight  among  the  Greeks  it 
was  about  2  dwt.  7  grains  troy. 
Dmrn  (dr&'ko),   a   legislator   of   Ath- 

name  has  become  proverbial  as  an  inex- 
orable and  bloodthirsty  lawgiver,  and 
whose  laws  were  saM  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  blood,  not  ink. 

Draco  ^^*  Dragon,  a  constellation  of 
»  the  northern  hemisphere,  con- 
taining, according  to  Flamsteed,  eighty 
■tars.  The  star  (;•)  Draconic  is  cele- 
brated as  the  one  used  in  determining 
the  coefficient  of  aberration  of  the  fixed 
start. 

Dracocephalum  %iJ^Vhe'ai'"?i 

C«nas  of  odoriferous  annual  and  peren- 


nial herbs,  nat.  order  Labiata,  moatir 
found  in  tiie  north  of  Alia,  Earope  and 
America.  The  most  generally  cnltivatsd 
species  is  D.  cananetiee,  Qr  Canary  balm 
of  Gilead. 

DraCTmonluS  (dra-kun'ktt.loa),  a jp- 
«««a,vuuviuua  n US of  plants,  nat  order 
Araceae,  with  a  long,  spotted  stalk.  They 
are  natives  of  Southern  Europe.  D.  vul- 
aOria  (green  dragon)  is  common  in  Eng- 
lish gardens.  Its  flowers  are  black,  very 
fetid,  and  give  out  exhalations  which 
produce  headache,  giddiness  and  vom- 
iting.— Dracunalus  is  also  a  genos  of 
thread  worms. 

Draft  **"■  I*»AUOHT  (draft),  a  bill 
*  drawn  by  one  person  on  an- 
other. (See  Bill.)  Also  a  rough  copy  of 
any  docnment  intended  to  be  afterwarda 
transcribed.  See  Conaoription, 
Drafif  ^^)  '^  ^°°t^  coach  or  carriage, 
'"'■'*of  generally  uncovered  and  seated 
round  the  sides.  (2)  An  apparatus  for 
retarding  or  stopping  the  rotation  of  on<> 
wheel  or  of  sefVeral  wheels,  in  carriageii 
especially.  (3)  An  apparatus,  consist 
ing  of  a  frame  of  iron  with  a  bag-nei; 
attached,  used  to  recover  articles  loet  in 
the  water. 

DrafiT-net    '  °^^  drawn  along  the  bot- 
o  *  torn  of  a  river  or  pond  to 

catch  fish.  The  use  of  drag-nets  ia  usu- 
ally prohibited  in  rivers  where  fish  breed, 
as  it  takes  all  indiscriminately. 

Draero  Doctrine  idr*'K<>).  «  powt- 

siip|)Iementary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
originally  devised  by  Signor  Calvo,  Ar- 
gentine Minister  to  France,  but  offered  by 
Dr.  Louis  Drago,  Argentine  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  at  the  1906  Pan- 
American  conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  no  nation  has  a 
right  forcibly  to  undertake  to  collect 
debts  due  to  its  citizens  by  another  na- 
tion. Its  purpose  was  to  protect  the 
Latin-American  nations  from  forcible 
acts  or  invasion  on  the  plea  of  collecting 
debts,  by  European  nations.  The  doctrine 
was  adopted  by  the  Congress,  with  the 
agreement  that  it,  with  a  general  arbitra- 
tion scheme,  should  be  submitted  to  The 
Hague  tribunal. 

DraGTOman  (^rag'o-man),  a  word  of 
o^^^**  Eastern  origin,  the  gen- 
eral name  for  a  guide  and  interpreter 
among  Europeans  throughout  the  East. 
and  especially  for  those  in  the  Levant 
countries. 

DraiTOIL  (di'AS'on),  a  fabulous  monster, 
^  the  stories  regarding  whi-b 
reach  back  almost  as  far  as  history.  Its 
form  is  described  as  generally  resemblinf 
that  of  a  winged  and  two-legged  serpent, 
the  body  covered  with  acalen,  the  nead 


Bn^pon 


Draining 


w«"ted,  and  the  month  ipoatinc  lire. 
The  immedUte  eoarce  of  the  mSfllewd 
conception   i«    probably    the    Scriptnrea, 


The  DnfoB  of  fdU«. 
modified   by   accoanta   broaght  home  by 
the  Crnuden  o£  the  crocodfles  in  Egypt 
DnUPOn.   °.°®  o'  *^«  northern  constelfa- 

DraSTOn.  °^  Dbaoon-uzabd.  a  name 
.  w  v7^  J^^  several  species  of  lizards 
Inhabiting  Asia,  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica.    The  common  flying  lizard    (Draco 

*K^1'k*'*®,^?*  *yP«  0^  t*>e  Kenus,  is 
alH)ut  10  or  12  inches  in  length,  the  tail 
being  extremely  long  in  proportion  to 
the  body.  The  sides  are  furnished  with 
peculiar  extensions  of  the  skin,  forming 
a  kind  of  wings,  which  help  to  support 
It  in  the  air  when  it  springs  from  branch 
to  branch.  Its  food  consists  almost  ex- 
dnsively  of  insects. 
DraSTOn.    Gbdn,  a  plant.      See  DrO' 

*       >   cunculua. 
DrafiTOnet    (drag'un-et),    the   common 
...   ^v     *      S*™«^'  certain  fishes   of 
the  Ooby  family.     The  gemmeoui  drag- 
M»«t  (CalUonpmuM  Iffra)  is  found  in  tbe 

Sraeon-flv.    *.  'amlly    (Llbellulidn) 

^wu     jf   jjj  neuropterous  insects. 

They  have  a  large  head,  large  eyes  and 

SfT!liS  SfJ'ttr":  aS\'re"o^^X  Dragnigiiaa  <,rlu°tffi'  W'^ 

powerful  flight.  The  great  dragon-fly  --i*-'  -'  -•-  -?-  .»<>"*^«"'°  ...Franc?, 
i^ikna  arandit)  is  about  4  inches  long, 
and  the  largest  of  the  European  species. 
They  live  on  insects,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  voracity.  The  dragon-fly  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  the  water,  where  the 
I«Tv»  and  pnpn  live  on  aquatic  insects, 
lae  larv;;!  stage  lasts  for  a  year.  The 
J*n>"y  is  of  verv  wide  distribution, 
ine  small  blue  Agrion  is  a  common 
European  form.  In  the  United  States 
the  dragon-fly  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
devils  darning-needle. 

Draiponnades.  *""  i>»aoonades  (drag- 

.    ^      .  '   u-B  a  d  s'  ) .  the  name 

pven  to  the  persecutions  directed  against 

the  Protestants  chiefly  in  the  south  of  'HiHsi'ninflt     rdrfln'ine^    in  .^.i^b.^ 
Franc  durln,  the  reign  of  Loui.  XIV.  I'raining     !?22S5^if  toSSSSlfuS; 


Banda  of  soldiers,  beaded  by  priests, 
naarched  through  the  villages,  giving  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  the  alternative  of 
renouncing  their  faith  or  being  given 
over  to  the  extortions  and  violence  of  the 
soldiery.  The  dragoons  were  conspicu- 
ous in  these  expeditions,  to  which  they 
gave  their  name.  The  dragonnadea  drove 
thousands  of  French  Protestants  out  of 
t  ranee. 

Dragon's  Blood,  »  «»i",r»  I?  \''  *i 

K»  «-  •  •       t  '    asually  obtained 

by  incision  from  various  tropical  plants, 
as  Caldmua  Draco,  Draeama  Draco,  Pie- 
rocarpug  Draco,  etc  The  varieties  differ 
in  composition,  aad  are  often  much  adul- 
terated. It  is  opaque,  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  brittle,  and  has  a  smooth,  shininc. 
conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  oil,  but  scarcely  so  in  water. 
It  is  used  for  coloring  varnishes;  stain- 
ing marble,  leather  and  wood ;  for  tooth 
tinctures,  eta 

Dra?on's-head.  *,  ^^«ot  certan 

n  r  ,       "^.plants  of  the  genu* 

Dracocephalum   (which  see). 

Bragron-tree  ^£'''^?.^<\.,Praco),  $ 

..u  X         .  tree-hke, liliaceous  plant 

with,  a  stem  simple  or  divided  at  top 
and  in  old  age  often  much  branched.  It 
18  a  native  of  the  Canaries,  and  yields 
the  rpsm  known  as  dragon's  blood.  It 
18  often  grown  in  stoves  and  greenhouses. 
Dra&TOOn  (^/^-g}i^'),  a  kind  of  mount- 
„,,  ~  . .  Pd  soldier,  so  called  origin- 
ally from  his  musket  (dromon)  having  on 
tne  muzrle  of  it  the  head  of  a  dragon. 
At  one  time  dragoons  served  both  a« 
mounted  ^nd  foot  soldiers,  but  now  only 
as  the  former.  In  the  British  army  then 
are  heavy  and  light  drqaoont.     The  first 

for^^^nt^l?**  **"  *"*•  ®"'^''  "" 


Dragi 


OOn-bird.   S*¥®    *"    '"°brella- 
bird. 


...  ,  ,  „"^  Kwuiuern  c rance, 
capital  of  dep.  Var,  in  a  beautiful  val- 
ley, 41  miles  northeast  of  Toulon.  It 
has  some  interesting  edifices  and  manu* 
a^r7766*"''  ^°**'  '"'^  leather.     Pop. 

Ihrainaee  Tubes   (drft'nU) ,  are  umd 

,.    .      °     ,  m  surgery  to  effect 

a  discharge  of  matter  from  an  abscess  or 
other  coOectiou  of  exudate  when  the 
source  of  the  exuded  matter  cannot  be 
excised.  They  are  usually  made  of  India 
rubber  or  caoutchouc,  and  are  introduced 
into  the  abscess  or  wound  so  that  one  end 
is  in  contact  with  the  seat  of  diwharg^ 
while  the  other  reaches  to  the  surface  of 
the  skin. 


Draining 


DrtiBing 


soil  by  withdrawing  the  water  from  it  by 
means  of  cbannela  tbat  are  fenerally 
covered  over.  The  successful  practice  of 
draining  in  a  measure  depends  on  a 
proper  knowled|;e  of  the  superficial 
strata,  uf  their  situation,  relative  degrees 
of  porosity,  etc.  Some  strata  allow  water 
to  pass  through  them,  while  utbers,  more 
imper\'iou8,  force  it  to  run  or  filtrate 
along  their  surfaces  till  it  reaches  more 
level  ground  below.  In  general,  where 
the  grounds  are  in  a  great  measure  flat 
and  the  soils  of  materials  which  retain 
the  oxceirS  of  moisture,  they  require  arti- 


1,   Horeeshfw  tile  with  iole.     Section*  of  Drain. 

2,  Stone  lirain.     3,  Drain  with  horacshoe  tiles. 

4,  Dtsia  with  pipe-tilea. 

ficial  means  of  drainage  to  render  them 
capable  of  yielding  good  crops  whether  of 
grain  or  grass.  The  wetness  of  land 
which  makes  it  inferior  for  agricultural 
purposes,  may  appear  not  only  as  sur- 
face water,  but  as  water  which  flows 
through  the  lower  strata,  and  to  draw  off 
these  there  are  the  two  distinct  opera- 
tions of  surface  draining  and  under- 
draining.  The  rudest  form  of  open 
drains  are  the  deep  furrows  lying  be- 
tween high-backed  ridges,  and  meant  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  water  after  the  soil 
is  completely  saturated,  but  in  doing  so 
they  generally  carry  oflf  also  much  of  the 
best  of  the  soil  and  of  the  manure  which 
has  been  spread  upon  it.  The  ordinary 
ditch  is  a  common  form  of  water  course 
useful  in  certain  cases,  as  in  hill  pas- 
tures. But  covered  drains  at  a  depth  of 
4  feet  or  so  are  the  common  forms  in 
draining  agricultural  lands.  They  are  gen- 
erally either  fitone  drains  or  tile  drains. 
Stone  driains  are  either  formed  on  the 
plan  of  open  culverts  of  various  forms. 
or  of  small  stones  in  sufficient  quauliiy 
to  permit  a  free  and  speedy  filtration  of 
the  water  through  them.  The  box  drain 
for   iDstBDce,    is    formed   of   flat    stones 


neatly  arraand   in   th«  bottom   of  the 
treocb,  the  whole  foraiDf  an  opui  tube, 
la  tile  drains,  tilea  or  pipw  of  bomt  day 
are  nsed  for  lorminc  to*  cosdaits.    Tbey 
possess  all   the   qualities  which  are  re- 
quired in  the  formation  of  draisa.  afford- 
ing a  free  ingress  to  water,  wule  they 
efrectually    exclude    vermin,    earth   and 
other     injurious     subsuncea.      Drainage 
tiles   and   pipes    have   been    mads   in   a 
great  variety   of  forms,   the  earliest  of 
which,    since    the    introduction    of   thor- 
ough   draining,    was   the   horseshoe   tile, 
so  called  from  its  shape.     These  should 
always  rest  on  soles,  or  flats  of  burned 
clay.     Pipe  tiles,  which  combine  the  sole 
and  cuver  in  one  piece,  have  been  made 
of  various  shapes,  but  the  best  form  ap- 
pears to  be  the  cylinder.     An  important 
department  of  draining   is   the  carrying 
off  of  the  waters  which  are  the  sources 
of  springs.     Sometimes  the  judicious  ap- 
plication of  a  few  simple  drains,  made  to 
communicate    with    the    watery    layers, 
will  often  dry  swamps  of  great  extent, 
where  large  sums  of  money,  expended  in 
forming  open  drains  in  the  swamp  itself, 
would  leave  it  but  little  improved.     In 
the  laying  out  of  drains  the  first  point  to 
be    determined    is    the    place    of   outfall, 
which  should  always  afford  a  free  and 
clear  outlet  to  the  drains,  and  must  nec- 
essarily be   at   the    lowest  point   of  the 
land  to  be  drained.     The  next  point  to 
be    determined    is    the    position    of    the 
minor  drains ;  in  the  laying  out  of  which 
the    surface   of   each    field    must   be   re< 
garded  as  being  made  up  of  one  or  more 
planes,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  each  of 
which  the  drains  should  be  laid  out  sep- 
arately.    Level  lines  are  to  be  set  out  a 
little   below   the   upper  edge   of  each  of 
these  planes,  and   the  drains  must  then 
be    made    to   cross    these    lines    at    right 
angles.     By   this   means  the  drains  will 
run  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  slope,  no 
matter  how  distorted  the  surface  of  the 
field  may  be.    All  the  minor  drains  should 
be  made  to  discharge  into  mains  or  sub- 
mains,    and    not   directly    into   an    open 
ditch  or  water  course.    As  a  general  rule, 
there  should   be  a  main   to  receive   tb<> 
waters  of  the  minor  drains  from  every  5 
acres.     The  advantages  of  drainage  are 
obvious.    In  the  first  place,  it  allows  the 
soil  to  be  brought  into  a  more  suitable 
condition  for  the  growth  of  plants,  aiding 
in  producing  the  finely  divided  and  por- 
ous state  by  which  the  roots  and  rootl^-ts 
can  spread  themselves  at  will  in  order  to 
obtain  the  needed  snppliea  of  food,  air 
uikI  moibture.     It  also  allows  the  Enns 
rays  to  produce  their  full  effect  on  the 
soil  and  plants  without  being  robbed  ot 
groat  part  of  it  by  the  stagnant  water. 


Brain-trap 


Drama 


mm  dnuni,  aad  to  aUow  tb«  paaMse  <^ 
water  into  them.     Tbey  are  of  ▼arioiu 

?**"%  .  '°  ***• .  *"P"  repreeented  below 
it  will  be  aeea  that  there  must  alwayi  be 
a  certain  quantity  of  water  maintained 
to  bar  the  way  afainst  the  escape  of  the 
faa  from  the  drain  or  sewer.     When  ad- 


Dnun-Usp. 
ditional  liouid  is  conveyed  to  the  trap 
there  is,  of  course,  an  overflow  into  the 
drain.  In  the  left-hand  figure  the  gas 
is  prevented  from  esc^aping  by  a  metal 
plate  thrown  obliquely  over  the  drain 
mouth  and  dipping  into  the  water  in 
the  vessel  beyond  it. 

Drake  (<li^)>  S™  FsANas,  an  Enr< 
lish  navigator,  bom  at  Taviw^ 
tock,  in  Devonshire,  in  15ii9,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  in  1545.  He 
served  as  a  sailor  in  a  coasting  vessel, 
and  afterwards  joined  Sir  John  Hawkins 
in  his  last  expedition  against  the  Span* 
iards  (1567),  losing  nearly  all  he  pos* 
sessed  in  that  unfortunate  enterprise. 
Having  gathered  a  number  of  adventur- 
ers around  him,  he  contrived  to  fit  out  a 


Sir  Francis  Drake, 
vessel  in  which  he  made  two  successful 
eruises  to  the  West  Indies  in  1570  ard 
1571.  In  1672,  with  two  small  ships,  he 
again  tailed  for  the  Spanish  Main,  cap- 
tured the  cities  of  Nombre  de  Dioa  and 
vtr»  Cru,  tad  took  «  rtcb  booty,  which 


he  brought  safely  borne.  In  1677  Drake 
made  another  expedition  to  the  Spanish 
Main,  having  this  time  command  of  five 
ships.  On  this,  the  most  famous  of  his 
voyages,  Drake  oassed  the  StraiU  of  lia- 
gellan,  plundered  all  along  the  coasts  of 
Chile  and  Peru,  sacked  several  ports,  and 
captured    a    galleon    laden    with    silver, 

{oldjjewels,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  perbapst 
1,000,000.  He  then  ran  north  as  far  as 
48  N.  lat.,  seeking  a  passage  to  the  At- 
lantic, but  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Port  San  Francisco  on  account  of  tlie 
cold.  He  then  steered  for  the  Moluccas, 
and  holding  straight  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  November  3, 
18S0,  bein);  thus  the  first  of  the  English 
circumnavigators.  As  there  was  no  war 
between  Ehigland  aud  Spain,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Drake  had  a  somewhat  dubi- 
ous character,  but  the  queen  maintained 
that  they  were  lawful  reprisals  for  the 
action  of  the  Spaniards,  and  showed  her 
favor  to  Drake  by  knigbting  him  on 
board  his  own  ship.  Five  years  after- 
wards Drake  was  again  attacking  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islanda  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1588  particu 
larly  distinguished  himself  as  vice-ad- 
miral in  the  conflict  with  the  Spanish 
Armada.  In  1598  he  represented  Plym- 
outh in  parliament.  His  later  expedi- 
tions, that  in  1595  against  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  and  that  to  Panama,  were 
not  so  successful,  and  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1596  at  sea  off  Porto  Bello, 
was  hastened  by  disappointment. 
T)m.1r»  Joseph  Rodman,  poet,  bom  in 
o/xu&c,  jjg^  York  in  1795;  died  in 
1820.  The  poems  of  his  which  are  still 
remembered  are  bis  beautiful  work  of 
imagination.  The  Culprit  Fay,  aud  his 
patriotic  lyric.  The  American  Flap. 

Drakcnberg  Mountains  ^bui'^  "a 

range  of  S.  Africa  forming  the  western 
frontier  of  Natal,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  9000  ft.,  a  continuation  of  the 
Quathlf.mba  range. 

Drama  (dra-ma;  literally  'action' 
from  a  Greek  word,  meaning 
to  act  or  do),  the  term  applied  to  that 
form  of  art  which  represents  action  by 
introducing  personages  an  real  and  em- 
ployed in  the  action  itself.  There  are  many 
different  forms  of  drama,  but  they  afi 
agree  in  presenting  imitation  in  the  way 
or  action — fr(un  the  titanic  plays  of  Ms- 
chylus,  in  wbiah  gods  movo.  to  the  highly 
realJHtie  drama^f  Ibsen  ami  the  wordli'ss 
dramas  of  Gordoa  Craig  and  Max  Kein- 
hardt.  The  dramuie  instinct  seems  to  be 
universal  and  we  nbd  the  drama  a^  a  lit- 
enyry  form  arising  apontaneoualy  in  nxt 


Dnaok 

2S!1,«>«»W«*  The  Book  of  Job  in  tite 
Bible  la  one  example.  It  was  In  Greece, 
r?^*l'^}  **}«  •ndent  drama  reached 

the  Attic  form  chiefly  that  the  modem 
baa  been  fraduaUj  evolved.  The  Greek 
drama,   Uke   the   mystery   and    morality 

Staye  which  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
evelopment  of  the  EngUah  drama,  was 
religioaa  hi  origin,  arising  directly  out  of 
Uie  reuted  worship  of  Dionysus,  Bacchus. 
ApoUp  and  Demeter.  '  Both  tragedy  and 
comedy,'  aaya  Aristotle,  'originated  in  a 
rode  and  unpremeditated  manner— the 
firat  from  the  leaders  of  the  dithyramb, 
•"0  the  second  from  those  who  led  off  the 
phaUie  songs.'  In  the  earliest  extant  ex- 
^plea,  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus  (62!^- 
«KJ),  the  dialogue  unfolds  a  complete 
•tory,  while  the  chorus  occasionally  takes 
part  in  the  dialogue,  bu*.  usually  merely 
explains  incidents  or  moralizes  upon  the 
action.  The  number  of  dramatis  persona 
▼•ned.  but  never  more  than  three  ap- 
peared on  the  staae  at  once,  except  as 

MatJS?"^  ^«  «?  o'.  Sopfiodea 
(48£-40e)  was  more  perfect  than  that  of 

Ij*'^!??^*^!^^*"  °«^*''*  excelled.  Eurip- 
idea  r48a-4p6),  though  far  remo^ 
from  the  natve  faith  and  devoid  of  the 
ideaUam  of  his  great  contemporaries,  was 
more  humane  than  they  in  his  social  phil- 

3SRr^4S**  ^^^"  ^°  ^^  psychological  in- 
signt.  These  three  names  represent  Greek 
trogeay,  and  the  name  of  Aristophanes 
represents  comedy,  satirizing  with  a  fear- 
l««nes8  never  since  equaled,  persons  and 
political  events  of  the  day.  The  tragedies 
*^^  }o  pfye  been  composed  for  the  most 
?■    fi°  *'*Jo«*«8»  sometimes  followed  by  a 


DtMII 

the    11th    century    we    find    mysterit 

being  composed  in   the  vernacular,  an 

characters  and  incidents  outside  of  tt 

scripture  narrative  being  introduced.    I 

J<  ranee,  uhere  dramatic  performances  ha 

never  fallen  entirely  into  the  hands  of  th 

pepgyf  progress  toward  forms  approad 

ing  tbe  modern  drama  was  speedy,  thong 

the  earliest  play,  Adam,  still  revealed  it 

connection  with  the  religious  drama.    Ii 

Italy,    where   ancient    popular   dramati 

entertainments  survived  even  more  abun 

dantly  than  in  France,  the  secular  drami 

£?fi.  T^i  *"'*!"£  development,  and  fron 

both  Italy  and  Spain  France  received  th( 

models  upon  which  her  playa  of  the  Re 

naissance  were  based.    The  native  comic 

drama  of  France  was,  indeed,  in  danger  oi 

Ahqo  ?qV  "iP^V  J'*'®  ^«°^"»  »'  M^Mn 
Ub-i^-Td)   effected  a  happy  compromlw 

«n7»hn  «*''®,\f™**="i"'  ,"»«  Terentiai 
and  the  Spanish  comedy.  In  tragedy.  th« 
grea^st  names  are  Comeille   (1006^) 


fourth  play,  comic  or  satiric  in  character 

S.  V  ">v»«op   observed   certain   Unities. 

which  were  handed  down  for  succeeding 

IR?-*?!**??"'  ^^nJ.*'®  ^^^^  <^>*itic,  Aristotie" 
The  Unity  of  Time  ruled  tiiat  not  more 
tnan  twenty-four  hours  should  elapse  be- 
*''?f  J.*  j*.*^^""^?*  «°*^  *''"1  of  the  action 
5?  ♦  ^u**  *°  ^^^  P}*y  I  *•»«  lenity  of  Place, 
!%**v  ®TT^?f°® .^^•'".'^  oot  be  changed; 
and  the  Unity  of  Action  that  no  independ- 
ent underplot  should  be  permitted. 

Latin  poets,  among  whom  Plautus  and 
Terence  as  writers  of  comedy,  and  Seneca 
^A7"^Hl°^  tragedy  may  be  mentioned, 
added  notiiing  to  the  drama,  following 
Greek  models  absolutely.  And  after  the 
fall  of  Rome  the  drama  virtually  ceased 

-f*i''  °°*"  i*  emerged  in  the  medieval 
peri<^  as  a  wholly  new  and  independent 
growth  in  the  mystery  plays,  dealing  with 

f^*!^iK^*J'*°,'"=  *?®  miracle  plays,  deal- 
ing with  the  legends  of  the  saints;  and 
the  morahty  phys,  allegorical  in  char- 
acter. As  early  as  the  9th  century  mys- 
tanci  wwre  introduced  into  tbe  church 


and  Racine  (1639-99).  The  tragedy  wai 
largelv  Greek  in  construction,  but  with- 

SS-ifpr/hi!!!!  f"**  ^!  metrical  structur* 
unalterable--alexandrines  or  iambic  tri- 
meters in  rhymed  couplets.  The  comedy 
allowed   greater   freedom   and   might   be 

unities  of  place,  and  even  to  some  extent 
of  action,  were  often  neglected.    Comedy 

S^Sl'i''"^^  «*^®  ^"^  *°  a  new  species  ot 
drama,  known  as  comidie  larmoyante, 
an  extremelj  sentimental  variety  whicri 
nliaI2^  transformed  by  D. 'Diderot 
(171<J-84»  and  others  into  the  iragidie 
hourgeotse,  from  which  the  comic  element 
Sfi'^;"*?  intents  and  purposes  extruded. 
K  2'fu''*.^P^?y''  ^^'■e  a  literary  rather 
than  a  theatrical  success,  but  are  Impor- 

tfL'^,  **'!  ^"*?'7  o'  Play-writiM  as 
being  the  first  attempt  to  make  of  the 

Jr.w.*".  *°.*Hl°'  °^  '^"^  '•e'ora  and  en- 
Thf«  fn*iJ*  iH  ^''^P^'  ?*  Philantiiropy. 
Ihis  form  of  drama  undoubtedly  helped 
make  room  for  the  _great  romantic  writers 
—Dumas  (1802-7(J),  Hugo  (1802^) 
de  Musset  (1810-C7)  wd  otW  Th^h 

^tTJ\V"^A  "«*^,  •^^""e  tl»e  central 
seat  of  the  drama  in  Europe.  The  ro- 
mantic school,  however,  was  not  destined 
TlvoJffh'""*^,*  Pefmiment  control  over 
French    public    taste.      A.    Dumas,    the 

Kfr  J^^^^>'/'«*.  ^i""*"  to  refom 
society  by  means  of  the  stage  and  Vic- 
*^,T"  Sardou  (1831-1908)  applied  hi^ 
self  to  every  kind  of  serious  or  serio- 
comic drama.  Henri  Becque  in  the  later 
nineteenth  century  wrote  two  successful 
naturalistic  plays.  Les  Corbeauw  and  La 
in  Vm^k''  *1^*  ^l^*"  >*»  disdples  who 
Th^l  **r*-^'  *fe."*  ?e  opening  of  the 
TMdtre  Ltirt.     Of   the   many   authors 
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htre  prodndnc,  Eugene  Brienz  wm  the 
ODly  <me  who  secured  an  anured  poeition 
on  the  MffuUr  etage.  Hia  pUya  aatirim 
the  weak  points  of  modern  inatitutiona 
and  are  stronf  in  technique  and  diaiacter- 
uation.  Other  authoni  of  the  '  new  com- 
•^  not  direcUy  connected  with  the 
Th^^eLibn  are  George  de  Porto  Riche, 
Henri  Lavedan,  Paul  Hervien,  MauriM 
Doimay  and  Jules  Lemaltre.  Edmund 
?°"*'?r'  ^y^o^  Cyrano  de  Bergerao 
Drought  him  a  world-wide  reputation, 
wrote  drama  of  a  purely  poetic  type. 

In  Italy  tragedy  began  to-  be  written 
in  the  remacular  early  in  the  16th  cen- 
*"7'.v^'  followed  the  models  of  Seneca, 
and  the  chorus  did  not  disappear  alto- 
gether until  the  18th  century.    The  earU- 
wt  traK^dy  seems  to  have  been  Pistil's 
PamfiUt  (1499).    Tragedians  of  the  17th 
««»tory   sought  by   the  introduction   of 
musical  airs,  to  compromise  with  the  ris- 
tog  danger  of  the  popularity  of  the  opera. 
Writers  of  the  18th  century  directed  their 
eliorts  to  a  general  increase  in  freedom  of 
treatment  and  S.  Maffei  with  his  Jferose 
achieved  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all 
recorded  dramatic  successes.     Count  V. 
Alfieri     (1749-1803),     the    greitert    of 
Italian  toagic  poets,  gave  a  political  col- 
oring and  wrote  with  an  impassioned  elo- 
quence weU  loved  by  Italian  audiences. 
The  writer  of  the  first  Italian  comedy  is 
ynjnownf  but  Ludovico  Ariosto   (1474- 
1533)  was  the  first  master,  writing  schol- 
arly comedy  in  blank  verse  with  a  dactylic 
ending  to  the  line.  The  comic  dramatists 
of  the  17th  century  had  to  stmgrie  against 
competition   of  the  musical  drama,   the 
popular  farcical  entertainments,  and  those 
introduced  in  imitation  of  Spanish  ez«. 
pies,  and  had  practically  fallen  into  deca 
when  ite.J^rm  was  undertaken  by  0. 
Goldoni   (1707-93).     He  drew  hU  char- 
acters from  real  life  and  sought  to  im- 
E«>ve  the  ethical  status  of  the  drama. 
Goldoni  remained  for  long  the  model  in 
Italian  comic  art    Among  modem  writers 
uabrielle  d'Annunzio  holds  first  place. 

Spain  is  the  only  country  of  Europe 
which  fihares  with  England  the  distinction 
of  having  achieved  at  an  early  date  a  na- 
tional form  of  the  regular  drama.  The 
tother  of  the  Spanish  drama  was  J.  de  la 
liinain^  whose  repreientacionea  were  dra- 
matic dialogues  of  a  relifdous  or  pastoral 
character.  The  first  of  the  great  writers 
y,w  Cenrantes  (1547-1616),  but  his  plays 
display  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  dramatic 
construction  and  their  action  is  episodicaL 
'iX'!?^'®*'  ^P«  «•«  Vega  (156^-1635)  to 
<'«**Wish  permanently  the  national  forms 

*f  JmL^P?"*"*'.^"^*'  .  1°  variety  and 
fertilitr  of  production  be  has  no  rival, 


^u^  through  his  followvn  Spain  aoon 
became  possessed  of  a  dramatic  literature 
of  enormous  quantity.  P.  Calderon  de  la 
airaj  (1600^81)^ wis  the  most  briuSwt 
of  this  school.  At  the  end  of  the  17th 
Mntury  with  the  decline  of  the  power  of 
Spain,  the  national  literature,  too,  fell 
Into  decay. 

Of  the  great  European  countries,  Ger- 
many, at  least  until  modem  times,  con- 
tributed little  to  the  development  of  the 
drama,  except  through  criticism.  At 
the  dose  of  the  Bturm  und  Drang  period, 
tpere  was  a  wealth  of  sentimental  prodae* 
tion  of  which  SchUler's  eariy  drama,  TU 
Rohbert,  is  characteristic  Schiller  in  hia 
later  work  and  Goethe  stood  upon  a  dilfer- 
ent  level,  and  Goethe^  Fautt  ia  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  world  literature.  In 
the  modem  period  a  strong  naturalistic 
•cnool  developed,  Hauptman.  Sudermann 
and  Wedekind  achieving  international 
fame  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Ibsen. 

^?,S2fy^"»  dramatist,  Henrik  Ib- 
sen (lS28-im),  has  vitaUy  influenced 
»*>«  whole  course  of  the  modern  drama, 
making  it  the  vehicle  for  a  frank  and  fear- 
less delineation  of  human  mature.  Tha 
appearance  of  Ibsen's  satirical  comed/, 
rhe  Pillara  of  Society  in  1877,  of  A  DMt 
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Home  in  1879,  and  of  Qho'aU  in  1881 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 

In  England  as  in  France  the  rnirada, 
™y»wt7  and  morality  plays  existed.  The 
tranuticMi  from  the  morality  to  the  reca- 
lar  drama  was  effected  by  the  intermix- 
ture of  historical  personages  with  absttae- 
ti<«^  wUdi  led  to  the  chronicle  history, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  types  of  real 
life.  A  further  step  in  advance  was  takeo 
by  John  Heywood  in  the  16th  century, 
who  wrote  'interiudes,*  short  farces  bi 
IV  Iv^'S  ™anner.  Pageante  had  flour- 
ished in  England  from  early  times,  and 
the  ma«9«e.  another  form  of  spectacular 
dramatic  enterteinment,  was  introduced 
from  Italy.  In  the  earUest  extant  English 
tragedy,  however,  Gorftodiio.  first  acted 
kSS.""!?  ^h  16€a,^  before  Queen  Bliia- 
beth,  the  direct  influence  of  Seneca  and 
the  classical  traditions  may  be  seen,  al- 
though the  subject  is  wboUy  BritishT  Of 
the  chronicle  histories  The  Pamoui  Vie- 

kST"  '^t?V*V  *iS£*^*'  ^own  to  b*^« 
been  acted  before  1588.  may  be  mentioned. 
Latin  comedies  had  been  performed  in  the 
original  or  in  English  versions  as  early  as 
tte_  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  IMah 
Router  Douter  by  Nicholas  Udal,  which 
is  claimed  to  be  the  earliest  extant  Eng- 
lish «medy,  is  dearly  an  adaptation 
of  the  Mtlea  Olorioina  of  Plautua. 
YJSS^^  6«r«oii'«  Needle,  printed  in 
lOTp,  was  another  early  comedy.  Proa 
Midi  beginnijigs  the  Eliiabtthaa  drama 
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tlM  lumda  of  Ljrly.  Kyd. 
...  tad  OrMD*  It  pMMd  to 

Md.  otb«r  ooBtemponurlM. 

•~iv>-'<~  cottslct*  had  giTwi  way  to  blank 
T«rM^  and  the  foundations  of  historical 
and  other  drama  wdl  laid.  The  great 
nance  of  the  miaabethan  era,  the  motit 
brilliant  period  in  all  dramatic  history, 
Me  ShalcMpeare,  Marlowe,  Jonaon,  Peele, 
Qreene,  Webster,  Massinser,  Middleton, 
Hevwood,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Font, 
and  Dekker.  The  drama  spent  4t8«if  in 
aboot  a  century,  and  after  the  period  of 
Puritan  ascendency,  it  was  French  modelH 
ntiler  than  English  that  appealed  to 
writers.  'Heroic'  plays,  written  in 
rhymed  couplets  were  introduced.  This 
torn  was  followed  by  Dnrden.  Otway, 
Btheredge,  Wycherley  and  others,  al- 
though Dryden  later  returned  to  blank 
▼ersa.  Conneve  (1670-1729)  and  Van- 
brusfa  (1666-1726)  carried  this  newer 
comedy  to  its  highest  develop- 


Ucentious  that  a  later  age  would'  not  tol 
erate  it 

Comedy  receired  new  life  through  the 
work  of  Goldsmith  (1728-74),  and  with 
Sheridan  (1751-1816)  the  true  comedy  of 
manners  was  restored.  The  early  nine- 
teea'^h  century  produced  little  of  note  ex- 
cept literary  dramas  such  as  Shelly's 
CeneL  In  general  the  theatre  lacked  ideas 
and  contact  with  life.  These  faults  were 
to  some  extent  corrected  by  T.  W.  Robert- 
gn  (182»-71)  and  his  disciple  H.  J. 
nrron.  The  advent  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  at 
the  Lyceum  O^eater  in  1878  made  for  the 
improvement  of  the  production  of  playa, 
and  though  complaint  was  frequently 
made  that  he  did  not  encourage  modern 
dramatists,  he  did  produce  Tennyson's 
Queen  Mary,  The  Falcon,  The  Cup,  and 
Beeket.  In  1878  appeared  the  lirst  of 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  plays  and  ten  years 
later  he  held  an  assured  position  as  an 
original  and  fertile  dramatist  of  no  small 
Mtwaw  power.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  was 
atiu  Imown  as  little  more  than  an  able 
mdodramatist,  though  Saints  and  Sinners 
had  made  some  attempt  at  a  serious  study 
of  provincial  life.  The  later  works  of  both 
Pinero  and  Jones  and  Oscar  Wilde's  bril- 
liant comedies  recalled  the  writers  of  the 
Restoration,  and  established  anew  the 
originality  and  force  of  the  English  drama. 
Meantime  the  production  of  Ibsen's  plays 
in  Bngland  had  shown  a  new  approadi  to 
moral  problems  and  a  treer  technique. 
Tw  Independent  Theater,  which  was  one 
of  ne  theatm  introducing  Ibsen,  pro- 
duced in  1882  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
Widowtn'  Houses.  The  author  soon 
funed  wide  popularity  by  his  clever  and 


audadous  satires.  Furtliw  maj  ba  men* 
tioned  the  worTi  of  Joha  Galsworthy, 
in  T%9  aUvar  Bom,  BtHft,  JusiiM.  etc. ; 
of  Jamaa  Bania.  whose  ddi^tful  humor 
relieves  the  seriousness  of  the  English 
stage:  of  Stephen  Phillips,  whose  poetic 
dramas  are  still  written  with  an  eye  tn 
the  demands  of  the  stage;  of  Stanley 
Houghton,  author  of  Hindle  Wakes:  and 
of  the  writers  of  the  Irish  National  Thea- 
ter—J,  M.  Synge,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Lady 
Gregory,  Padraic  Collum,  William  Boyle 
and  others. 

In  America,  where  English  plays  are 
largely  producied.  there  is  a  strong  move- 
ment toward  nationalism  in  drama.  Bron- 
son  Howard  (1842-1908)  was  the  first 
deserving  of  mention,  but  he  waa  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  Frendi  school. 
Denman  Thompson  in  The  Old  Home- 
stead, 1886,  achieved  a  popular  success. 
Augustus  M.  Thomas  produced  a  number 
of  locality  studies ;  Clyde  Fitch  in  a  wide 
variety  of  plays  scored  still  greater  suc- 
cesses. William  Gillette,  Charles  Klein, 
and  David  Belasco  are  noted  both  as  stag« 
producers  and  as  playwrighta.  William 
Vaugn  Moody  produced  In  The  Oreat 
Divide,  1SH)7,  a  play  of  more  artistic  pre- 
tensions ;  and  Percy  Mackaye  has  also 
written  literary  drnma  with  no  small 
success.  Edward  Sheldon,  author  of  Sal- 
vation Nell  and  The  Signer,  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard. 

DrftflPr  (dra'per).  AXDREW  Si.oAW 
•LTxajjci     (is48.ij,io  )      ,,^     Amoripjin 

lawytT  imd  <'«liiciUoi-.  Iwrii  .it  Woslford, 
N.  Y..  h»>.st  known  us  an  f(hicnti<ii)nl  ad- 
niiiUNtraror.  being  New  Y'oik  State  Super- 
iiiteiiil<-nt  of  Public  Instniotioii  1S86-92. 
iind  fur  four  yenrs  superintendent  of  the 
liiiblio  «<hoi>Ls  of  Pleveland.  Oliio.  lie  was 
prefjidcnt  of  the  University  of  Illinois  for 
ten  yeai-s  and  was  the  first  Commissioner 
of  E.Ii!<Mtion  of  the  State  of  New  York 

il904). 
^raUfirhts  (drafts),  a  game  resera- 
"e**""  bling  chess  in  being  plaved 
on  a  board  divided  into  sixty-four  check- 
ered squares.  Each  of  the  two  players  is 
provided  with  twelve  pieces  or  '  men,' 
placed  on  every  alternate  square  at  each 
end  of  the  board.  The  men  are  moved 
forward  diagonally  to  the  right  or  left 
one  square  at  a  time,  the  object  of  each 
player  being  to  capture  all  his  opponent's 
men,  or  to  hem  them  in  so  that  they 
cannot  move.  A  piece  can  be  capture*! 
only  when  the  square  on  the  diagonal 
line  behind  it  is  unoccupied.  When  a 
player  succeeds  in  moving  a  piece  to  the 
further  end  of  the  board  (the  crown- 
head),  that  piece  becomes  a  king,  and 
has  the  power  of  moving  or  capturing  di- 
agonally backwards  or  forwards.  When 
it  so  happens  that  neither  of  the  pl«vara 


Orave 


Brawiaf 


hM    roflldent    advanUce    in    fbrot    or 

!•  drawn.    Chechert  is  tt>e  oommr.a  Amer* 
lean  name  of  the  game.    The  first  men- 
tion of  the  game  is  in  1651. 
Srave,  °'  ^^^  (draVe,  drou),  an  Bu- 
'/%,«-.!    J    ropean    river    which    rises    In 
ryrol,  flows  e.  a.  e.  across  the  north  of 
lUyria  and  the  south  of  Styria,  and  be- 
*^e«n  Hungary  on  the  left  and  Croatia 
and  Slavonia  on  the  right,  and  after  a 
course    of    nearly    400    miles   joins    the 
Danube  14  mUes  east  of  Essek.     It  is 
navigable  for  about  200  miles. 
Dravidlan    (dra-vidl-an),  a  term  ap- 
plied    to    the    vernacular 
tongues  of  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Southern  India,  and  to  the 
people  themselves  who  must  have  inblib- 
ited  India  previous  to  the  advent  of  the 
Aryans.     The   Dravidian  languages  are 
generally    considered    to    belong    to    the 
Turanian  -'---    -    '   "'      -     •■" 


podtiona  and  nlatioos  to  each  otlMr. 
The  idea  of  ntwnmt  or  distaaca  is  ghm 
by  the  aid  of  pernMotiTe,  forMhortwlw 
and  gradation.  The  term  dmwiuLU 
Its  strict  sense,  is  only  appUoaUe  to  tlM 
representing  of  the  forma  of  oUects  Im 
oatlue,  with  the  shadinc  nscemry  to 
develop  roundness  or  moieUng.  In  art 
however,  the  term  has  a  wlSer  ainlfl- 
cance.  Highly  finished  paintlnn  in 
water-color  are  called  dntwinat,  as  are 
also  Sketches  or  studies  in  oils.  Draw- 
i??'{j  T,  ^**    restricted    sense,    may    be 

»"ff;  (2)  okalk  drawtng,  which  may  in- 
clude, lead  pencil  drawing;  (3)  orowon 
drowns;  (4)  drawing  aKaded  witk^ki 
bruth  or  hatr  pencil;  (5)  arokUwturml 
or  mechanical  drawing.  Pen  drawimge 
are  often  confined  to  pure  outlines:  iu 
appearance  of  relief  or  projection  being 
given  by  thickening  or  doubflng  the  lines 
on  the  shadow  side.  Finuked  pen 
drawiuKS  have  ell  the  shading  pro- 
duced by  combinations  of  lines.  rJTol* 
drawtnga  (including  lead  pencil  draw- 
ings) are  most  suited  for  beginners,  aa 
errors  can  be  easily  corrected.      Black. 

effects  can  be  produced  with  much  nm- 
ity.  A  combination  of  batehing  and 
stumping  is  generally  preferable  to  ad- 
hering exclusively  to  either  mode. 
tragon  drawtnga  are  those  in  which  the 
true  colors  of  the  objects  represented 
*^i-°5FS  °''  ''*"  completely  wrought  out 
with  different  colored  crayons.  DraV' 
**^1  •*«d«<*  vnth  the  Iruak  are  ontUned 

with    th»  iu>n/>!l   «••  n^n     *l. i.-ji_  "^T"" 


ruraniam  cjass,  and  the  famUy  consists 
?*  ^^^"""i<  Telugu,  Canarese,  Malaya- 
lam,  Tulu.  Tuda-  Gond,  Hajmahal.  Ora- 
on,  etc.  Only  the  first  four  mentioned 
have  a  literature,  that  of  the  Tamil  be- 
ing the  oldest  and  the  most  important. 


customs  dues  paid  back  or  remitted  to 
an  importer  when  he  exports  goods  that 
he  has  previously  imported  and  paid 
duty  on,  as,  for  instance,  tobacco,  etc.; 
or  a  certain  amount  of  excise  paid  back 
or  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  home 
manufactures. 

Drawbridee  <*''5»5ry). »  Wdge  with 

?  1  lifting  fioor,  such  as 
were  formerly  used  for  crossing  the 
ditches  of  fortresses,  or  any  movable 
bridge  over  a  navigable  channel  where 
the  height  of  the  roadway  is  insufficient 
to  allow  vessels  to  pass  underneath. 
Modern  drawbridges  serosa  rivers, 
•anals,  the  entrances  of  docks,  etc..  are 

fho^Ir'^K?'*''*   *•"   ''P*"   vertically,' and 
the  movable  portion  is  called  a  bascule^ 

-tVl"?^'    ^^    ^^f^^i    bridge ;    a    turning 

K^/„*''  i"^  ^*''°?  •'"•^«?:  •"•  a  rolling 
bridge,  in  accordance  with  the  mode  in 
which  it  18  made  to  open.  Swing  bridges 
are  usually  divided  into  two  parts  mat- 
ing in  the  middle,  and  each  moved  on 
pivots  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chan- 
f '  iT  "^y  ""^y  ""ve  as  a  whole  on  a 
pivot  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  RoU- 
ing  bridges  are  suspended  from  a  struc- 
1,®  j"!*'' .*'**'ve  the  water,  and  are  nro- 
P|"^jbackwards  and  forwards  by  means 


with  the  pencil  or  pen,  the  shading  being 

in  tlnt'i  «?  T^^l****.*??  ^^\  »•>«  brush 
4V.*Ji  -*°'  i^^^I"  ^°^V  "«?**•  Of  color, 
f  «'Vu*««"«r«^   I'^u  ««cAonfco«    drawinga 

bniM^"/V?M '***=''***'«  proportions  of  a 
building,  machine,  etc.,  are  accurately  set 
out  for  the  guidance  of  the  constructor : 
objects  are  in  general  delineated  by  geo^ 

^^^l^J^J.V^?^^^\?,r^}^^-?'      *be 


Brawinir  ^^^'^^3)  *»  the  art  of  rep- 

tmo»    ffcT^   ""^"^V**  uHPon  a   flat  sur- 
face   the    forms    of    objects    and    their 


great  schools  of  painting  differ  from  one 
another  as  much  in  their  drawing  as  in 

-?K^*"i  P?.I°*^f:  «  ^\  Italy  the  Roman 
?k*"k''  *B!;°?«'>  Raphael's  fine  sense  fa? 
the  beautiful  and  expressive  In  form,  and 
through  his  study  of  the  antiqne,^iii; 
the  true  teacher  of  beautifol  irj^iwr 
The  Florentine  school  tried  to  sSSfs 
the  Roman  precisely  In  this  particSar" 
«fnl^  K^*i]*^  exaggeration  what  it  had 
gained  by  learning  md  a  close  study  of 
anatomy.      In    the    Lombard    sch<»l    a 

h?4™*Lf*^'®  '^i  !r»'^«  ^  seen  through 
harmonious   coloring  and   in    the   Vei!«. 

?h?  H.h°°*  *«»«  Aaj^ng  S  often  vell3°to 
the  richness  of  the  color.     The  DntS 
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Srawinif-rooiii 


Dredging 


•efaool  eicels  in  a  carcfal  and  minnt* 
■trls  of  uitanUatic  drawing,  combined 
with  gnat  •zcollence  in  coloring.  Tbe 
Fraicn  kIiooI  in  the  time  of  Poanin  was 
Tery  accurate  in  its  drawing;  at  a  later 
period  its  style  betrayed  a  great  amount 
of  mannerism.  DaTid  introduced  again 
a  purer  taste  in  drawing  and  a  close 
study  of  the  antique,  and  these  are 
qualities  which  diatinguish  his  school 
(the  so-called  classical  school)  from  the 
romantic  and  eclectic  schools  of  a  later 
period.  Tbe  drawing  of  the  British 
school  is  naturalistic  rather  than  aca- 
demic. It  has  of  late  years  much  im- 
proved in  accuracy  and  expressiveness. 

DrAwiTicr.mOTn  *  "^'^  appropriated 
UTawU^TOQiU,    Jqp  ^^^^  reception  of 

company;  a  room  in  which  distinguished 
personages  hold  levees,  or  private  per- 
sons receive  parties. — Court  draunng- 
rooms  are  those  assemblies  held  from 
time  to  time  for  the  reception  or  presen- 
tation to  the  sovereign  of  such  ladies  as 
by  custom,  right,  or  courtesy  are  ad- 
missible. Gentlemen  are  not  expected 
unless  in  attendance  on  the  ladies  of 
their  families.  The  sovereign  sometimes 
deputes  a  member  of  tiie  royal  family  to 
receive,  in  which  case  presentations  are 
equivalent  to  those  made  to  the  sover- 
eign in  person. 

TlrAvf^n  (drft'ton),  Mabkkt,  or  Dbat- 
.UrayiOIl  xoN-iw-HAn.E8,  a  town  of 
England,  County  Salop,  18  miles  north- 
east of  Shrewsbury.  It  has  a  church, 
d  to  have  been  erected,  with  the 


east 

supp      _   -- 

exception  of  the  steeple,  iu  the  reign  of 
WilUam  I.     There  are  paper  and  hair- 
cloth  manufactories.     Pop.    (1911)    14,- 
827. 
1^1*0 vfnn  (dr&'ton),  Michasl.  an  Eng- 

is  said  to  have  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  held  a  commission  in  the 
army.  The  poem  by  which  his  name  is 
chiefly  remembered  is  his  Polyalbion,  a 
sort  of  topographical  description  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  generally  extremely  accurate 
in  its  details,  with,  at  the  same  time, 
many  passageB  of  true  poetic  fire  and 
beauty.  Other  works  ai-e  liis  Nymphidia, 
the  Court  of  Fairy;  the  Barons'  Wart; 
the  Legend  of  Great  Cromtoell;  the 
Battle  of  Agincourt;  besides  numerous 
legends,  sonnets  and  other  pieces.  Dray- 
ton was  made  poet  laureate  in  162G.  He 
died  in  1631,  and  was  burled  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Dreadnonglit  ffi^^gJ^'b^Rni 

1906,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  world  by  its  great  size  (17,9(X)  tons), 
intended  to  surpass  the  ships  of  any 
other  nation.    As  it  proved,  its  only  ef- 


fect was  to  Mt  tha  other  nations  to  boUd- 
inff  ships  of  tho  Pf—dnonght  and  aaper- 
Drmdnoofht  typsa,  so  that  this  hngs 
fifhting  maehina  was  soon  surpassed. 
The  iJnitfld  BUtes,  for  instance,  has 
now  afloat  battleaUps  of  ^jBf^  tauKoA 
ia  building  other*  from  81,400  and  82,000 
tons. 

Tlr*am  (drlm),  a  train  of  Tagnmt 
•*'*'*™  ideas  which  present  themselves 
to  the  mind  during  sleep.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  state  of  dreaming  is  the 
absence  of  voluntary  control  over  the 
current  of  thought,  so  that  the  principle 
of  suggestion  has  unlimited  sway.  There 
is  usually  an  utter  want  of  oAereney  in 
the  imageii  that  appear  before  the  mental 
eye,  but  this  want  excites  no  surprise  in 
the  dreamer.  Occasionally,  however,  in- 
tellectual efforts  are  madis  during  sleep 
which  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in  the 
waking  state.  It  is  said  that  Condillac 
often  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  bis 
dreams  reasonings  on  which  he  had  been 
employed  during  the  day;  and  that 
FranUin  believed  that  he  bad  been  often 
instructed  in  his  dreams  concerning  the 
issue  of  events  which  at  that  time  occu- 
pied his  mind.  Ck>leridge  composed  from 
200  to  800  lines  during  a  dream:  the 
beautiful  fragment  of  Kubla  Khan, 
which  was  all  he  got  committed  to  paper 
when  he  awoke,  remains  as  a  specimen  of 
that  dream  poem.  Dreams  are  subjec- 
tive i^enomena  dependent  on  natural 
causes.  They  generally  take  their  rise 
and  character  from  external  bodily  im- 
pressions, or  from  something  in  the  pre- 
ceding state  of  body  or  mind.  They  are, 
therefore,  retrospective  and  resultant  in- 
stead of  being  prospective  or  prophetic. 
The  latter  opinion  has,  however,  pre- 
vailed in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations ; 
and  hence  the  common  practice  of  divi- 
nation or  prophesying  oy  dream,  that' 
is,  interpreting  them  as  presages  of  com- 
inig  events. 

DredflrillflP  (drej'ing),  a  term  applied 
*'**"'o  o  by  engineers  to  the  opera- 
tion of  excavating  soil  or  rock  under 
water  and  depositing  the  excavated  mate- 
rial on  board  scows  for  removal.  The 
mechanical,  power-operated  dredges  are 
of  several  forms.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon is  the  *  dam-shell '  dredge,'  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  large,  heavy  iron  jaws,  hinged 
at  the  back,  in  general  form  resembling  a 
pair  of  huge  dam  shells.  This  with  its 
attachments  is  called  the  grapple.  In 
operation  it  js  lowered  with  open  jaws, 
and  by  its  own  weight  digs  into  the 
ground  that  is  to  be  excavated.  Traction 
is  Uien  made  on  the  diains  controlling 
the  jaws,  which  dose;  the  grapple  is 
hoisted  to  tbe  surface  and  its  contents 


hi 


2>rtd  Soott  Cafe 


BreMtai 


^i!^**''*^  *?.*°  ■«»''"  alonnlde  the 
drMffe.  The  dipper  dredge,  an  exduairely 
American  type,  luu  a  bucket  rigidlr  at- 
tached to  a  projecting  timber  a>m:  In 
operatiiHi  the  bucket  is  lowered  and  mad* 
to  take  a  curving  upward  cut,  thus  dip- 
I»ng  up  the  bottom  material,  whidi  is  dl»- 
oianed  through  the  hinged  bottom  of  th* 
bnc^et  The  pump  or  auction  dredga  op- 
•»tea  to  meana  of  a  flexible  pipe  con- 
nected with  a  powerful  centrifugal  pump. 
Tbm  pipe  ia  lowered  into  contact  with  the 
bottom  to  be  excavated  and  the  material 
M  pumped  into  hopper  bargea  or  into  a 
J^Pef-we"   in   the   dredge   itaelf.     The 

crf^S:??!  *■  **ir?'  ®?«'»t^  by  means 
or  an  endless  chain  of  bucketa  moving 
over  an  inclined  plane,  which  in  structure 
is  a  strong  iron  ladder,  one  end  of  which 
is  lowered  to  the  sea  bottom.  The  steel 
buckets  scoop  up  the  material  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder,  which  they  then  ascend, 
and  are  discharged  by  becoming  inverted 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  ladder.  This 
dredge  is  the  only  one  found  satisfactory 
in  ex<a,vatinK  rock. 

Dred  Scott  Case.  ?  Damons  case  be- 
fl»-»—   a  r^*    'o"    the     United 

Zm^  IV/"*"^*  S^"^^  .*»»«  decision  in 

to^.r^  ]^.  awakened    intense    ij! 

£uwj»    T>i*j  *5  serious  results.     The 

.!T^?"'  ^\?7^^'  *ool'  i>'m  to  Illinoia. 
Km.  *^  to  Minnesota,  then  a  territorj; 
both  free  sou  regions,  where  he  kept  h& 
SLJ^f^    afterwards    moving    back    to 

Hoott  was  that  his  residence  in  IlUnota 
■««MtonMoto,  made  him  a  free  mai  lie 
oSriSi.!?*  t»»*t  he  was  a  chattel.  •  with- 
?£L-"*?**v°r>  Pf*^'««e»  except  such  aa 

»^  Z^\^i  **"•  ^^"  a°<i  ti»e  f  overa. 
m«t  might  choose  to  grant  him.^  Th« 
decision  nationalised  slavery  by  ^irading 
the  alave  to  the  level  of  a  hor^  or  Vplow 

J£ll.^!i;^M*^*'^°""i«°t  o'  humanity 
S!Kf°'fi."",*     Thenceforth  the  setU^ 

wSs^a'ri'e^d  '^^^S^^  '^''^^  ^ 
Drenthe  (^ren'te),  a  province  of  Hol- 
n«.^«  1  i??°',  bounded  by  Hanover. 
Sll^rSSk  *^'^«'i«"»d  and  \3roningen; 
area,  1080  square  miles.    It  is  in  generai 

S„  Ji'^"*'*  .  ^l""-  the  surro^dSI 
^vtoees,  espedaUy  in  the  center.  iSi 
SLf!  ««'«f»liy,poor.   and  the  surface 

«ttS^S^«l/f"^  '°'  its^horses'and 
22*  «„i^*^/  *■  remarkable  for  the 
great  number  of  so-called  '  giants*  aravS ' 

lLi!22.T'4  •cattewd  over  th"wSS. 
It!  capital  ia  Aaseii.    Pop.  149,551.     ^ 
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Dresden  W'^^«n  )•.**•  «»pitai  of  th* 

mt^  «»  .  K**"Rl**?  *»?.  8*«ony,  is  sito- 
?#^K  "L*  h«autiful  Tallev  on  both  side* 
of  the  river  Elbe,  which  is  here  spanned 
by  three  stone  bridges.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  history  in  1206,  and  has  been 
the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  since  1486, 
was  greatly  extended  and  embellished 
-J^ '^"'V5,*"".  *he  Strong  (ie»4-1786), 
and  rapidly  increased  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Among  the  chief  edifices, 
besides  several  of  the  churches,  are  the 
**uwum  (Joined  on  to  an  older  range  of 

lul  building  containing  a  famous  picture 
«»lle"7  and  other  treasures;  the  Japan- 
ese Palace  (Angusteum).  containing  th* 
roval  Ubiary  of  from  800,000  to  400,000 
volumes,  besides  a  rich  coUection  of  man- 
uscripts; the  Johanneum,  containing  the 
collection  of  porcelain  and  the  historical 
museum,  a  valuable  collection  of  arms. 

f^'r'?'''*!.^*'™?!^*,*'    "t*""^}!:    etc,    belong- 
ing to  the  middle  ages.    The  royal  palace 
is  unattractive  externally,  but  has  a  fine 
interior.     It  contains   (in  what  is  called 
the  Cireen   Vault)    a   valuable   collection 
or  curiosities,  iewels,  trinkets  and  works 
or  art.     The  theater  ia  one  of  the  finest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  the  worid.    Th* 
city  is  dUtinguished  for  its  excellent  edu- 
cational,   literary    and    artistic    institu- 
tions, among  which  are  the   Polytechnic 
School,  much  on  the  plan  and  scale  of  a 
university;  the  Conservatory  and  School 
of  Music,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  etc. 
ihe  manufactures  are  not  unimportant, 
and  are  various  in  character ;  the  china, 
however,  for  which  the  city  {s  famed,  is 
made  chiefly  at  Meissen,   14  miles  di" 
tant.    The  commerce  is  considerable,  and 
^^A/".**!?  increased  since  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system.     The  chief 
glory  of  Dresden  is  the  gallery  of  pic- 
tures,  one   of  the   finest   in   the   worid. 
Which  first  became  of  importance  under 
Augustus  II,  king  of  Poland  and  elector 
of  Saxony,  but  owes  its  most  valuable 
treasures  to  Augustus  III,  who  purchased 
the  greater  portion  of  the  gallery  of  the 
Duke    of    Modena    for    $900,000.    The 
pictures   number   about  25,000,   and   in 
particular    comprise    many    fine    soeci- 
™en»  of  the  Italian,  Dutch  and  Flemteh 
schools.     Besides  this  fine  coUection  the 
?r«wi°J2    contains    also    engravings    and 
000  ^-t"?"?*""  f  nP^««l8  of  360,- 
«f  "c^  f  *"  *"  here  also  ^  ^ich  collection 
of    casts    exemplifying    the    proaresa    of 
i^ltt'*   '"p,    the   fariiest  tts    and 
I2nt"l«5  copies  of  aU  the  most  impoi- 
l^l^"**""**-  .  I>"'e«den  being  thus  Hdl 
K«n«#"i""'**>'.*Lt,  and   favored   by  a 
beautiful  natural  altaation,  ia  tha  sn» 


Dresden  China 


Bripitone 


mcr  rMort  of  maay  foreitnen.  It  md' 
fered  MTerely  in  the  Thirty  Yeara'  war* 
and  alao  in  1813,  when  it  waa  the  head- 
quartera  of  Napoleon'a  army.  It  waa 
occupied  by  the  Pruasiana  in  18UU,  bnt 
waa  evacuated  in  the  following  aprinf. 
Pop.  (1910)  546,882. 

Ilreiden China.  ?  ''****^'*^uf?',l" 

*^**^*'^"  w**»««»|  transparent,  highly 
finiriied  china  made  at  Mclnaen,  near 
Dreaden.  The  manufactur**  refiulti'd  from 
an  accidental  discovery  made  by  BOtt- 
ger,  a  yoang  chemist,  in  1710.  and 
the  vaaes,  atatncttes,  groups  of  ngurea, 
candelabra,  clocks,  etc.,  manufactured 
dnrinr  the  eighteenth  century  are  highly 
priied. 

IWAtv  John,  a  popular  A  m  e  r  i  can 
■»'«*»'>  comedian,  born  in  Dublin  in 
1825'  died  in  1862.  lie  became  manager 
of  the  Arch  Street  Theater  of  I'hiladel- 
phia,  which  after  his  death  was  long 
managed  by  his  widow,  Louisa  Drew 
(1820-1897).  For  a  generation  she 
■tood  high  among  comedy  actresses,  her 

freateat  part  being  'Mrs.  Malaprqp'  in 
'he  RiraU. — Their  son,  John  Drew, 
born  in  1853,  has  long  been  a  successful 
comedian. 

T)r#ivik1  (dreks'el) ,  Anthony  J., 
AtrVMXi.  \,anker,  born  in  PhUadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1826 ;  died  in  1893.  tie 
became  the  head  of  the  prominent  bank- 
ing bouse  of  Drexel  &  Co..  and  in  1891 
founded  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Art, 
Science  and  InduRtry,  a  prominent  edu- 
cational institution  of  Philadelphia. 
1)],A«pflia  (dr&'fus),  Alfred,  a  Jewish 
.t/AvjAua  captain  in  the  French  army 
who  was  arrested  in  1894,  on  the  charge 
of  furniahing  to  a  foreign  government 
documents  which  he  had  copied  at  the 
Ministry  of  War.  He  was  condemned  in 
a  secret  trial  and  was  transported,  March, 
1895,  to  Devil's  Island,  a  rock  off  French 
Qulana.  As  he  had  seemingly  been  vie- 
timised  to  shield  higher  culprits,  the 
caae  excited  world-wide  attention  and  in- 
dignation. M.  Emile  Zola  pleaded  for  a 
new  trial  for  Dreyfus,  and  wt^s  hiuist-If 
summoned  before  the  Court  of  As!)iz«>s  at* 
being  guilty  of  anti-patriotic  measuren. 
Dreyfus  was  retried  by  court-martial  aud 
again  convicted  in  1899,  but  was  ac- 
quitted and  rehabilitated  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  July,  1906. 

Drift  ^^  ifcology,  a  term  applied  to 
»  earth  and  rocks  which  have  been 
conveyed  by  icebergs  or  glaciers  and  de- 
poaitM  over  the  surface  of  a  country; 
variously  called  DUurium,  Dttuvial,  Ola- 
ei»l,  or  Vorihern  Drift,  Boulder  Forma' 
Mom,  etc.  Oeologiats  now  often  use  in- 
■tead  of  Drift  the  terms  ttratifled  or  «n- 
ttrmtiflH  BtuUtr  Clay,  wbleli  w«re  not 


or 


foraarly   raeogBiied   ta   diatlact   forma 

tiODS. 

Drift    ^  mlalng,  tha  coane  or  direc 
*~    tion  of  a  tnnnel  or  gallary;  oi 
a  passage  between  two  mine  ahafta. 

Drift  Sand.  ""^  thrown  up  by  the 
'""•^  **»  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
blown  when  dry  some  diatance  inland  un- 
til arrested  bv  large  atones,  tree  roota,  or 
other  obstacles,  round  which  it  grad- 
ually accumulntoa  until  the  heaps  attain 
considerable  dimensions,  often  forming 
dunes  or  saud-hills. 

Drill  '"■  *^^  "''^  ^^'  boring  holes  in 
»  wood,  metal,  atone,  ivory,  etc. 
It  consists  of  a  sharp  tool  to  which  a 
circular  motion  la  communicated  by 
various  contrivances.  For  drilling  iron, 
steel,  etc.,  a  In  the  driven  by  steam  is 
generally  ust>d.  the  drill  being  fixed  into 
a  chuck  and  the  work  pressed  against  it 
as  it  revolves.  For  nx-k-boring  the  dia- 
mond rockdrill.  an  instrument  with  cut- 
ting edges  made  of  boart  or  black 
diai  nd,  is  now  generally  adopted.  See 
BonAff. 

DrWl.  I  ?ne  linen  texture  of  a  satiny 
»  finish,  used  for  gentlemen's  sum- 
mer dresses.  Plain  drills  are  worked 
with  five  shafts,  fancy  patterns  with 
eight. 
J)]t11     the    course    of    instrtiction    in 

~^    which    a    soldier    or    sailor    is 
taught  the  use  of  arms  and  the  practice 
of  military  and  naval  evolutions. 
Drill    (Ci/«ocepM/««     lcucofih(Fui>).     a 

**•  species  of  baboon,  of  a  smaller 
size  and  less  fierce  dispusitiou  than  the 
mandrill,  and.  like  it,  a  native  of  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  The  face  and  ears  are 
bare  and  of  a  glossy  black  color;  thn 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet 
are  also  naked  and  of  a  deep  copper 
color. 

Drillinar  (dril'lng),  the  plan  of  sow- 
^^**o  ing  in  parallel  rows  as  dis- 
tinguished from  sowiiiK  broadcast.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Jethro  Tull, 
who  published  a  work  ou  the  subject  in 
1731.  The  crops  which  are  now  generally 
drilled  are  turnips,  onions.  Iieans,  peas, 
carro*s,  various  kinds  or  grain,  flax, 
etc.  The  first  form  of  drill  waa  of  very 
simple  construction  and  was  only 
adapted  for  sowing  one  row  at  a  time. 

Drink.    See  Dietetict. 

Drinking  Fountain,  oftenTrSSfe 

and  artistic,  on  or  near  a  public  thorough- 
fare or  place  of  resort,  for  suppmng 
people,  and  sometimes  also  horaea.  dogs, 
etc.,  with  water  to  quench  their  thirst 

Dripstone  15lip>**°^'  ,?.  p«>J«:ttn« 

*^  "  "*  tibfet  or  moidibg  ovbr  the 


BriTiagwwlieel 


BrownMiB 


head  of  •  doorwfeT.  wtadow,  airway,  m 
Bidha  to  throw  ok  tha  raia.^  iI';iS 

whan   It   Ja   toniad   aqnara.    It   ia   of 


OripMoM.  WagtmiiMier  Abbey. 


varluus  forma ;  Hoinetimes  a  head  ia  us«d 
as  «  teriuinatioD  or  support,  at  other* 
a  a  ornament  or  simple  moldinc  is 
adopted.  " 

Drivine- wheel,  i«»  machinery,  a 
.    ,        *  ,  '  wheel  that   conunu- 

lucates  motiun  to  another  or  others;  iu 
railway  iocomotives  the  large  wheel 
Which  la  lijted  upon  the  crank-axle  or 
main  shaft. 

DrOSrheda  (^roVe-da),  an  ancient 
o    /**•   town     and     seaport,     and 
county  of  itself,  formerly  a  parliamenUry 
borough    of   Ireland,   in   the  counties  of 
Meath  aud  I^uth,  ou  both  sides  of  the 
Bpyne,   about  4   miles  from   the  sea.  26 
miles  north   o'  Dublin.     The   Boyne  is 
here  crowied  by  a  railway  viaduct  of  18 
arches  aud  05  feet  high.     Flax  and  cot- 
ton  spmmng  are  carried   on;    there  are 
also  saltworks,  breweries  and  tanneries ; 
and  the  hshenes  are  increasing.     There 
IS  a  good  export  trade  in  cattle,  sheep, 
jrain,  butter,  eggs,  etc.     The  town  was 
for  a   long   time   strongly   fortified,   and 
was     taken     by     Cromwell     with     great 
slaughter  in  1649;  it  surrendered  to  Wil- 
li*'"«^^^  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne.     Pop.  12,7«0 
BrohobyCZ  .(^ro-ho'bich),  a  town  of 
<'*'*  Austria,     in     Galicia,     41 
miles   s.    s.    w.    Lemberg.      Its  Catholic 
church  18  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
•  puntry.    It  has  an  important  trade,  par- 
ticularly m  salt,   obtained  from  springs 
m  the  vicinity.     Pop.  19.1461 

Droit  d'Anbaine  (^rwa-do-b&n).  an 

_  old   rule  in   some 

i!-uropean  countries,  by  which  the  prop- 
erty of  a  deceased  foreigner  waa  claimed 
by  the  state,  unless  the  defunct  had  a 
special  exemption.  In  France,  where  it 
was  not  abolished  till  1819,  the  ScotcJ.. 
Semptid."'  "**  Portugeeae  were 

Droitwioh    (^^Jflch).   a   town    and 
pariUunentafry  dlvislom  of 


f  of  Worcaatar,  oa  OtBtiwwnr  It  U 
fifflotu  for  Ita  Iwlaa  ntlMiS^%  JLS 

most  throughout  bjr  ramilieatimw  of  tb« 
Alps,  the  a.erage  height  of  which,  how. 
vnr.  does  not  exceed  4000  faat;  ana, 
25<W.»<l}'«'-e  nitles.  of  which  aboat  oae^ 
fourth    is    waste,    one-third    undarwool 

lii»*!*^K**  '*•*?"'•  A  WMM«5blariE 
tent  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  Tiaanwda. 
and  several  of  the  wlnas  prodoeS^  km 
a  high  reDuution,  eapeciafly  B^ttSnu 
©"▼•■. .  chestnnta  and  Bi!ikB  art  ataalfl 
productions.  Valenca  la  the  ca^taL 
Pop.  (1906)  2OT.270.  ****'**'* 

Dromedary  co5i,®f'*'^  *••'*>•  ^^ 
Dromore  ^ ?/*•?*';'>•.«»  epucopai 

..n  iK  T  *^**^'  ^'■''^■o''.  County  Down, 
uSj*"®  I^wun.  here  crossed  by  two 
rfl^^^'u  i*^  ,™"**  "outhwest  of  Belfast. 
Its  cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  Jer^ 
emy  Taylor.     Pop.  2307. 

DrOntheim   ^>"nl'hlm).    see  Trond- 
hfcm. 

Dropsy  (•^rop'f).  a  diseaae  which 
'^  *  consisU  in  the  collaction  of 
serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the  ceQolar  tis- 
sue, or  in  different  cavities  of  the  body, 
rn-""*!^*?.."  different  appellations  accorS- 
fl^,*^ J  *°  xill*  P"«»5ul«r  aituation  of  the 
fluid.     When  it  is  diffused  through  the 

«anv''u"ir'J.''n:i**'"  generaurw  ^. 
?  i  *^i*  J  !"  *^?"*<'  anaiaroa;  when  It  ia 

is*"*^^  w  ^"it  ^J"*  *="^^"?  <*'  the  cranlM  It 
ihJ?  I  J  ^V^rooepholut;  when  in  the 
chest,  kydrothora*,  or  kydrop,  p^tor^; 
when  in  the  abdomen,  oaoitet^ntL 
uterus,  hydrometra:  within  th!?'«j*rot«S 
*l|fdroccte:  and  within  the  ovary,  ovarian 

fhTC«rf^^"*;"Si"''*  °'-«'»»«<=  diaease  of 
iht  tf/*  """^  degenerative  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  are  the  most  common 
causes  of  general  dropsy.  The  teSS^ 
frnm  ?h*'°  ir^cluden  removal  of  the  fluid 
from  the  cavities  containing  it  bT  Ud- 
Sr'hi^i.  *''■*•  P^n^turinR :  otherwise  drnS 
l^^L  **'T'S  !  excretion  by  the  auS. 
bpwds  and  kidneys  are  employed.^ 
all  remedies  frequently  prove  IneSitmS. 

DropWOrt  l?°'2u"'*  """W  t«hera  on 
«m-.-5j-,  J"*  fibroua  roots),  Sairwa 

Lh^tHtl^'Ai^  "'^•^  Roaaceai  a  iSrS 


Droseraoen  ^^T***'^},  •  »at 

«ogenona   pWc^oSria^'^Sf^SSS 


Ihrofkj 


IhrowBiiif 


UA^  wh«M  1mt«  an  9miM.Hr  eortrad  mmII  anutitr  of  w*ter.    That,  •child 

with  ^ads  or  thff^«inr  hain.    It  oob-  nugr  fall  bMd  dowawuda  iato.  a  tab  aad 

taiaa  lis  craara,  iaeludiat  the  raadaw 

<dratlr«),    and    Taaoa'    ly-trar     (Di- 

omm).      (8m    AandM*    and    Diommi.) 

Thajr   bava   no   kaowa   qualltlea   cxctpt 

that  they  art  •Ughtly  bitter.    The  leave* 

are  generallj  cirdnaate  in  the  bud,  aa 

ia  fenw. 

nrodkv   (dnwiil),    a    kbd    of   light. 

'''™*^    fonr^wbeeled     carrUfe     u««l 

by  the  Roaaiane.    It  It  not  corered,  and 

ia  the  middle  there  riaes  a  aort  of  bench 

placed  lengthwaya  on  which  the  paaaen- 

■era  ride  aa  on  a  eaddle;  bat  the  name 

w    now    applied    to    Tarioue    kinds    of 

▼ehidre,  aa  the  common  caba  plying  in 

the  itreeta  of  German  citiea,  etc. 

DrAiAniiitAr  (droa-om'e-ter;  Greek, 
mmomVWT   ^^^,  ^^^   ,^uj  m««ro«, 

a  meaaore),  an  inatmmeDt  for  aacer- 
taining  the  quantity  of  dew  which  falla. 
It  eonaiata  of  a  halanoe,  one  end  of 
whidi  ia  fnrniahed  with  a  plate  fitted  to 
receire  the  dew,  the  other  containing  a 
weight  protected  from  it 
IVAnftia  (drO-ft),  Jbait  Qwmuaik,  a 
UTQUBU  V„nch  hiatorical  painter  of 
conaiderable  repute,  born  at  Paria  in 
1763:  died  at  Rome  in  1788.  Hla  chief 
picturea  are  Tk«  Canaanitith  Womsn  at 
the  Feet  of  Je»u$,  Dping  Oladiator  and 
Jtfartaa  at  Minturtw. 
Tirtmmt  (drO-a),  Jkan  BApnaia.Comte 
■»'*»'»'«*  d'Brlon.  French  general,  born 
in  1766 ;  died  in  1844.  He  aenrea  in  the 
campaigna  of  the  Moaelle,  Meuae  and 
Bamore  (1783-96),  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  at  Waterloo,  where  he  commanded 
the  first  corpa  d'arm«e.  In  1834-35  he 
was  governor-general  of  Algeria,  and  in 
1843  waa  made  a  marshal.  ,  , 

Dronyn  de  Ihuys  4'»**5l*l\*'>i 

French  statesman  and  diplomatist;  born 
in  1806;  died  in  1881.  He  entered  the 
diplomatic  aerrice  in  1831,  and  waa 
charge  d'affalrea  at  The  Hague  daring  the 
eventa  which  led  to  the  aeparation  of  Bel- 
gium from  Holland.  In  1840  he  was  head 
of  the  commercial  department  under  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Opposition 
to  Gaiiot  caused  his  dismissal  in  1845. 
Be  became  minister  for  foreign  afFairs  in 
1848,  ambassador  to  London  in  1849; 
and  arain  foreign  minister  in  1861  and 
in  18&  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  be 
fled  to  Jersey,  but  subseqaeotly  re- 
turned to  France. 

Dmwninff  (droun'ing)  is  due  to  the 
iirowniu^  air  being  prevented  enter- 
ing tiie  longs,  owing  to  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  being  immersed  in  a  liqnid,  the 
Uquid  being  commonly  water.  Death 
nay,  therefore,  occur  by  drowning  in  a 


may 

be  drowned,  though  the  tab  la  aot  half 
full  of  water,  aoflcieat  to  cover  th* 
month  and  noatrlla  being  all  that  ia 
neceaaary,  and  a  man  overeoBie  by  a  fit 
or  by  lurnnkeaaasa  niay  Call  oa  a  road 
with  bia  head  in  a  ditch  or  pool  of  water 
and  thoa  meet  death.  Death  by  drown- 
ing ia  thna  dne  to  auffocation,  to  the  atop* 
page  of  breathing,  and  to  the  entrance 
of  water  into  the  Innga.  When  death 
baa  been  cauaed  by  drowning,  the  akin 
presents  the  appearance  called  gooae- 
skln  {cmtia  anerrina),  the  face  and  anr- 
face  of  the  body  generally  are  nanally 
pale,  a  frothy  liquid  ia  fonnd  in  the 
lunga  and  air-paaaagea,  and  about  the 
lipa  and  noatrila;  water  may  be  found  in 
the  stomach,  and  clenched  fingers,  hold- 
ing aubatancea  grasped  at,  may  aerve  to 
show  that  a  struggle  baa  taken  place  In 
the  water,  and  that  toe  body  was  alive  at 
the  time  of  immeralon.  Complete  inaen- 
aibillty  arises,  it  is  probable,  in  from 
one  to  two  minutes  after  submersion, 
recovery,  howeveri^  being  still  poaaible; 
and  death  occurs  in  from  two  to  five 
minntes.  8o  long  as  the  heart  contlnuea 
to  beat,  recovery  is  poMible :  after  it 
has  ceased  it  is  ImposdbK  Newly  bom 
children  and  young  pupplea  bear  sub- 
mersion longer  than  the  more  fully 
grown. 

For  the  restoration  of  the  apparently 
drowned,  several  methods  are  auggeated. 
Thoae  of  Dr.  Rylveater,  recommended  by 
the  English  Humane  Society,  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Howard,  of  New  York,  will  be 
described.  Which  ever  method  Is  adopted, 
the  following  steps  must  first  and  imme- 
diately be  taken:  Pull  the  body  up  on 
to  dry  ground.  Send  Immediately  for 
medical  assistance,  warm  blankets,  dry 
clothing,  brandy  and  hot  water,  if  any 
one  is  at  hand  to  send.  No  delay 
must  be  permitted,  however,  in  treating 
the  person,  so  that  if  only  one  person  is 
on  the  spot  be  must  begin  to  treat  the 
person  initantlv,  without  seeking  assist- 
ance. Remove  all  clothing  from  the  neck 
and  chest  Fold  the  artides  of  dress  re- 
moved so  as  to  make  a  firm  pillow, 
which  is  to  be  placed  under  the  uoald- 
ers,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  slightly  raiaed  and  the  head  allghtly 
thrown  back.  Cleanse  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  open  the  mouth  and  pull  for- 
ward the  tongue.  If  natural  efforts  to 
breathe  are  made,  try  to  stimulate  them 
by  brisk  rubbing  of  the  sides  of  the  chest 
and  of  the  face.  If  no  effort  to  breathe 
is  made,  proceed  to  produce  tiie  entrance 
and  outflow  of  air  from  the  langs  by 
Sylvefter's  or  Howard'a  method. 


Thowning 


Drowniaf 


K.  /'!?•*•"  "•»»»^  «««nd  or  koMl  b«- 
bind  th«  penon's  hfud.  graap  Mcb  •rm 
•t  tbe  elbow,  drmw  both  arm*  BimulU- 
niH>mlT  upward,  till  tb.y  are  extended  in 
llo«  with  tbe  body,  as  a  man  places  tbem 
when  be  atretihea  hiinnelf,  I^-t  this 
movement  occupy  about  2  aecondii.  Thla 
tnlarcea  the  chest  and  caus«>s  the  en- 
trance of  air  to  the  liinvs.  Without  a 
pauM  carry  the  arniH  down  to  the  sides, 
J 'i*'  ,''•'''"  overlap  111.'  ohent  a  little, 
and  brtnly  preiiH  thi-m  on  the  chest.  This 
movement  Hhunid  o«'upy  anuiher  2  sec- 
onds. It  expclH  nlr  fmm  the  liinim.  Ke- 
peat  the  movtiui-nts.  and  nmlntnin  them 
steadily  and  patiently  at  the  rate  of  15 
times    a    minute,    until    breatliiuf    baa 


lower  p«rt  of  tbe  eh««t  ao  that  the 
tiK  ilw  hook  in  under  the  lowest  riba 
■'  "^P^Vf*  •'•  •Pn*'!  out  on   tbe 

c  Steadily  presa  forwards,   raising 

tht;  ..M,  your  own  body  being  tbua 
thrown  leaning  forward.  Tbia  enlarge* 
the  cavity  of  the  cheat  and  canaea  air  lo 
enter.  When  the  ribs  have  been  raiaed 
to  the  utmoKt  extent,  wUh  a  alight  effort 
push  yourMjIf  back  to  the  more  erect 
r/^'.'^°J''  «""w'nif  the  ribs  to  recoil  to 
their  former  position.  This  expels  tbe 
air.  Repeat  the  process  16  times  a 
minute.  One  person  will  find  it  more 
easy  to  maintain  this  method  for  a  pro- 
longed period  than  Sylvester's,  espedalli 
if  tb«  patient  be  big  and  heavy.     *^""' 


.  ,  „  ^        Howards  Method  for  Restoring  the  Appsreatly  Drowned. 

to  breathe  the  efforta  must  be  persevered   hot   flannels,   botUes,   etc.rto  the   limbs 

Howard's  method:   Place  the  body  on  sTn'isTuaciently-  re^tor^'to'be'Jbli'To 

he  «?^^„''k*^.,**'1  '■*'i^°?  '■'"**'»''«  •^°<1«'-  Bwallow.    give    small    quantttiea    of    hot 

]tl  fr  "*     '^^^  l"?"*!  being  support*     .n  brandy  and  water    hot  win"  and  water 


;ji 


Ji' 


Sroyltden 


Bnmi-major 


,  Lan-  doctnnea  uttie  u  kbowo. 
ter.  of  "nmiiia     Tsb  Okhcb  or.  friendly  aode- 
it&inf  •"'^^**"»    ties  which  originated  in  a  club 
Fop.  of  *  Druida  *  foanded  in  liondon  for  mutual 


cashire,  8^  miles  i.  of  Manchester, 
which    it    la    practically    an    outly 

suburh     It  haa  cotton  factories.     Pop.  -  -   v  ,     ^Ton     rru^«  «„»  t^^ 

(1911>  13.258  entertainment  in  1780.     They  now  form 

1l«M»  (drtTT  Pbancoib  XAvna  Joseph,  a  great  number  of  lodges  or  '  grovw.' 
lirOZ  a  French  moralist  and  historian;  established  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
bom  at  Besancon  in  1773;  died  in  1860.  members.  They  adopt  a  system  of  cere- 
In  1806  he  pubUshcd  an  Etaai  aur  I'Art  monies  professedly  based  on  Drui^cal 
d'etre  Heurewf,  which  was  very  popu-  traditions.  The  order  has  extended  to 
lar;  and  in  18^  De  la  Philoaophie  Mo-  America,  Australia,  Germany,  rtc.  A 
rale,  on  de$  DiffirentB  Byatimea  aur  la  'grove*  was  established  in  New  York  in 
Science  de  la  Vie.  which  procured  his  ad-  1833,  and  from  this  the  orter  spread 
mission  into  the  Academy.  His  reputa-  rapidly  through  the  United  States, 
tion  is,  however,  founded  chiefly  on  his  From  the  past  officers  was  organixed.a 
Hiatoire  du  mane  de  Louis  XVI.  ,       supreme  body  entitled     Grand  Grove  of 

•nrnv  (dro),  Piekbe  Jacquet,  a  Swiss  the  Lnited  States  of  the  United  Ancient 
'*"*'*  mechanician,  born  at  Chaux-de-  Order  of  the  Druids,'  which  declared  its 
Fonds  in  1721 ;  died  in  1790.  Among  his  independence  of  the  British  Supreme 
many  contrivances  were  a  compensation  Grove  and  made  an  entire  change  in  the 
pendulum,  a  writing  automaton,  and  ritual,  adding  a  number  of  new  degrees. 
8^  astronomical  clock.— Hknri  LoxnB  T)rnin.  *  °»»»ical  >"5K"*?*.  ©'..Pf- 
jACQirrr,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  .  ,  »  9P^»9°',  <*'  Oriental  origin, 
1752  at  Chaux-de-Fonds ;  died  at  Naples  either  cylindrical  or  hemispheriail  in 
in  ITOl ;  followed  the  same  line  as  his  shape,  with  the  end  or  ends  covered  with 
father,  and  constructed  an  automaton,  tighten^  parchment,  which  is  stretched 
representing  a  young  woman,  which  or  slackened  at  pleasure  by  means  of 
played  ditfeient  tunes  on  the  harpsi-  cords  with  sliding  knots  or  screws, 
chord,  and  a  pair  of  artificial  hands  for  Drums  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  the  long 
a  young  man  who  was  mutilated,  by  or  bass  drum  played  with  atufCed-nob 
means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  per-  drumsticks,  and  used  only  in  large  or- 
form  most  of  the  necessary  offices  for  chestras  or  military  bands;  (2)  the 
himself  side-drum,  having  two  heads,  the  upper 

'niiKTCr^f  (drug'et),  a  coarse  kind  of  one  only  being  played  upon  by  two 
xriU^Cb  ^oof^n  felt  or  cloth,  for-  sticks  of  wood;  (3)  the  kettle  drum,  a 
merly  used  by  the  lower  classes  for  pur-  hemisphere  of  brass  or  copper,  the  end 
poses  of  clothing,  but  now  chiefly  used  of    which    is    covered    with    parchment. 


covering  for  carpets. 


always  used  in  pairs,   one  drum   being 


"nimov  a  general  name  for  any  sub-  tuned  to  the  keynote,  and  the  other  to 
i/rugB)  gtance,  vegetable,  animal,  or  the  fifth  of  the  key,  the  compass  of  the 
mineral,  used  in  the  compoution  or  prep-  two  together  being  an  octave, 
aration  of  medicines ;  also  applied  to  in-  Dmrn  *•»  machinery,  a  short  cylinder 
eredients  used  in  chemical  preparations  "*•**"»  revolving  on  an  axis  for  the 
employed  in  the  arts.  purpose  of  turning  wheels  or  shafts,  etc., 

nZniAa    (drO'ids),   the    priests   of   the  by  meana  of  belU  or  bands  passing  round 
iirmOS    belts  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  Ac-  it.  ,,,.,„ 

cording  to  JuUus  CJaesar,  they  possessed  SnunolOfiT  <a""«":«>08  ) ,  a  moorland 
the  greatest  authority  among  the  Celtic  "*  „  Tr  *™*^'  '°  Lanarkshire,  Scot- 
nations.  They  had  some  knowledge  of  land,  6  miles  s.  w.  of  Strathaven,  the 
aeometry,  natural  philosophy,  etc.,  su-  scene  of  a  skirmish  between  Claverhouw 
perintended  the  affairs  of  religion  and  and  the  CJovenanters,  in  which  the  for- 
morality,  and  performed  the  office  of  mer  was  defeated  (1679). 
judges.  They  venerated  the  mistletoe  Dnunfish.  ^'■^^t  Po9(»titu  ekromia, 
when  growing  on  the  oak,  a  tree  which  ""^  *"""«**>  and  otuer  species  of  the 
they  likewise  esteemed  sacred.  They  had  same  genus,  fishes  foand  on  the  Atlan- 
a  common  superior,  who  was  elected  by  a  tic  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  so 
majority  of  votes  from  their  own  nnm-  named  from  th«  deep  dramming  sound 
ber,  and  who  enjoyed  his  dignity  for  thev  make  in  the  water.  They  naually 
life.  They  took  nnusnal  care  to  fence  weigh  about  20  lbs. 
themselves  round  with  mysteries,  and  it  Snim-maJOr.  "•  *!"5  "S  "•*  5*'°' 
is  probable  that  they  cherished  doctrines  ***»**"  i-^jv*!  eoinmi8i«ioned  officer 
unknown  to   tbt  oommoo  people ;   but  whose  duty  it  to  to  teMb  and  direct  the 


Drnpt 


Snunmsiit 

...  bora  °r°  ■  «»sid''s'is?;  .^".£FT'i '  4«'  'Ss^^""^'  ^ 
p  »f.;te,'^S„?'a?/j.«fe  D^^Sd  light.  5  ir  '5-S5 

tioD,    excited    great    attention    and    wm  5?  u^il^*  "^^"^  <>'  hydrogen,  in  a  atate 

Dnunmoiid,  i^Sf '  uS^t. ««  Dnmkenues.  <»;'»■£!•).  '"j 

known  by  hia  name    was  hnrn  of  Kvn«    «_   „  ^    ^  ■*•.*•  <>'  •>«*>»§  drank 

burah  in  17&7;  and  di^  at  DublSTin  ?h« 'h!K??''Tl  J*^,  «»«>hoHc  liquor,  or 
1840.     He   was  educated   at   EdinhSrih    a  ®  «Mi  *   **'   *»dul»inf   in   intoxication. 

and  at  Woolwich,  a^^Sterld^^hea^i^Sj  nume"?S?a\«°ntaXt"?h^.  ^.rS.'^^^T*  ^' 
as    an    enxineer.      In    l«ia    ha    ko^.»;i  """{frouB  agents,  nut  tne  term  is  always 

assistant  to  Colonel  Colby  in  th?^tr?a'  SPcfflin^'*  »*^*  **'*  «"^  ^^»'"  u°^  '^ri"""* 
onometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain  TnH  wS"*^*!.*"  ^^^-  ^^  *••«  common 
Ireland.  He  invented  a  heliostet  InA  Ih^  <>.™pk«>n«'«  i*  an  offense  against 
first  used  the  1  ght  whk  *  bearH  hf«  'n-™-  i*"*  J*"''"'',,  e^no™?.  and  those  Tound 
abo-*  1825  durrng  the  survey  of  irpbf^  ^"""L*'*  ""ble  to  fine  or  imprisonment 
Hf  bsequently  enterXi^Uticaf  llfp*  P.?"?/""""!."  °<*  *^<^"««  '«••  «°y  "in»«i 
and  .Krame  in  1835  under-^retarv  ffe  PifhJ*„#"»h''*"  f,  <^°°t™ct  invalid  ii 
Ireland,  a  count.r^hich  hrpractfcal?y  cnmni...  h«?«J"""*'*^  ''t"  *°u*  «*»*«  »' 
ruled   with   the   umost   su^es^  for  five  wa"'^!?gned.    ^''^'"'^  ''''*°  *•**  '^"°*"''» 

Druinmond,  wiluam.  of  Hawthorn-  Dnmkcn  Parliament,  l.?.,f 22****'' 

tingnlshed  for  tht'"e4fn'^e"'a'5dTenii?:  SX  ^L*"  nJ.t '^*  PrivyK.oui!i"l!;'4ich' 
ness  of  his  verses,  was  Born  at  Ilawthoru-  »-»-tL  w-^*'''*"  •*"  representing  the 
den  House.  7  miles  froni  Edinbureh  in  !„^*".  ^^"^^  "eMions,  met  at  Glasgow 
1585;  died  in  1649  He  was  ^ucated  at  t^^  P*^  *"  **^*  (October  1,  16^  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  •  X?i^ich  i^?.T  «»«  "j^u-ant  ministers  from  their 
he  spent  four  yeara  in  foreim  trlvih?  parishes  within  a  month.  All  the  mem- 
residing  for  a  part  of  the  time  f?BonS  t  "ui!'*'?  f^$  *°  *"\7«  "^o  ^runk  except 
to  stulv  the  civil  law  On  his  reS  i^''*'"'  °'  ^'  ''*"'  ''^^^^  ^^  »«"• 
to  Scotland  he  retired  to  Hawthnrniian   iL  r ,  _ 

and  gave  himself"?  to  the  ffivatton  of  DrUpaCCSB  K^ij^lV  •  "■»«  "ijen 
poetry  and  polite  literature,  and  here  JS,rf-»f»  #  °^  *°™*  botanists  to  that 
he  spent  the  most  of  hia  life  He  en!  «7k*°5  °1  ">«»ce''n8  Plants  which  com- 
tertained  Ben  Jonson  for  thl^  welkJ  ?n^''*?*'1•*''^P*•'i*'^  t5«  '^••""•y-  ♦»»«  P>«>°> 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  ^^icbT^he  ^^  »imUar  fruit-bearing  trees. 
English  dramatist  made  to  Scot  and  in  Drupe  <,''"?»>'  '"  H«ny.  a  stone 
the  winter  of  1618.m  and  twk  no?«i  of  .. .  »''"y*fJ    *    ^''"'*    '"    ^»»JcJ>    t^Je 

Jonson's  conversation  which  were  flrSt  °"**'"  ***""*  **'  **"*  pericarp  becomes  fleahr 
published   in    1711.      He    was    tiie    first  -       ^-•*- 

Scottish   writer   to   abandon    the   native 


dialec|t  for  the  language  raisod  to  suprem- 
acy by  the  Blisabethan  writers.  His 
chief  productions  are:  The  Cypreu 
(frove,  in  prwe,  containing  reflections 
upon  death ;  Flowera  of  Zion,  or  Spirit- 
?/  «^®*****  Teara  on  the  Death  of 
^<r«ade«  tthat  is,  ^Prince  Henry); 
p£!S!Lf  4**1?"*'  ^t'^^^Ml,  Divine, 
M^i^A- .*»-*<"»««.*«.    Songt^    Betrtaina, 


m 

DnipsefpeMb.eBl 


Dmry  Lane  Theater 


Ihyden 


Li  * 


cot  and  peach.  The  1(006  endosinf  the 
kernel  Ib  called  the  endooarp,  while  tte 
pulpy  or  raccolent  part  is  called  the 
meaocarp.  In  acme  fruits,  as  those  of 
the  almond,  the  horse-chestnut  and  cocoa- 
nut,  the  mesocarp  is  not  succulent,  yet, 
from  their  possessing  the  other  qualities 
of  the  drupe,  they  receive  the  name.  The 
date  is  a  drupe  in  which  the  hard  stone 
or  endocarp  is  replaced  by  a  membrane. 

Dmry  Lane  Theater,  l^Ji^Ti 

theaters  in  London,  was  established  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  In  1671  it  was 
burned  down,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  between  1672  and 
1674,  but  again  consumed  in  1809.  un 
this  occasion  it  was  rebuilt  by  B.  Wyatt, 
and  was  reopened  on  October  10,  181-, 
with  an  address  composed  by  Lord  Byron. 
It  was  in  connecMon  with  this  opening 
that  James  and  Horace  Smith  wrote  the 
Reitcted  AUrtuet.  Nearly  all  the  great 
English  actors  from  Betterton  and  ua^ 
rick  have  neen  more  or  less  connected 
with  Drury  Lane.,  ,  ,       - 

TVnia*a  (drfl'ses),  a  curious  people  of 
*"^**"  mixed  Syrian  and  Arabian 
origin,  inhabiting  .  the  mountain^^  of 
ebs 


Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  _  in  whose 
faith  are  combined  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pentateuch,  part  of  the.  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  teachings  of  the  Koran,  and 
the  Sufi  aUegories.  They  describe  them- 
selves as  Unitarians  and  followers  of 
Khallf  Hakim  Biamr-Allah,  whom  they 
regard  as  an  incarnation  of  deity,  the 
last  prophet,  and  the  founder  of  the 
true  religion.  They  are  neariy  all  taught 
to  read  and  write:  but  are  exceedingly 
turbulent,  their  conflicts  with  their  neigh- 
bors the  Maronites  having  often  caused 
much  trouble  to  the  Turkish  government. 
Their  total  number  (exclusive  of  women 
and  children)  has  been  estimated  at  from 
70,000  to  70.000. 

Drnaillil.  (dril-sil'a) ,  a  daughter  of  Her- 
JimSlUa  od  Agrippa  I,  king  of  the 
Jews  She  was  bon.  in  A.D,  38 ;  uiarried 
Axisus,  king  of  Bmesa,  whom  she  divorced 
In  order  to  marry  FeUx,  procurator  of 
Judea.  She  is  thus  the  DrusiUa  wh*  is 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  was  probably 
present  when  Paul  preached  before  M  elix. 
iKimma  (drft'sus).  tiie  name  of  several 
XiroBiu  distinguished  Bomans,  among 
whom  were: — Mabcts  Liviub,  orator 
and  politician;  became  tribune  of  the 
people  in  122  B.C.  He  opposed  the 
policy  of  Cains  Gracchus,  and  became 
popular  by  planting  colonies. — Mabcus 
IjTnTB,  son  of  the  above,  was  early  a 
strong  champion  of  the  senate  or  anstp- 
cratic  party,  but  showed  great  skill  In 
■milp!fFf*<"g  the  mobb     He  roav  to  be 


tribune  of  the  people,  and  was  assassi- 
nated in  B.C.  91.— Nebo  CLaUDlOB,  brother 
of  the  Emreror  Tiberius,  born  in  b.0  88. 
By  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns  he 
extended  the  Roman  empire  to  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  and  the  river  Elbfe,  and  was 
hence  called  Qermanicut.  By  his  wife 
Antonia,  daughter  of  Mark  Antony,  he 
had  a  daughter,  Livia,  and  two  sons. 
Germanicus  and  Claudius,  the  latter  ^f 
whom  afterwards  became  emperor.  He 
died  in  b.o.  9.  ,  .    .     ^v 

TWvoil    (dri-ad),  a  wood  nymph,  m  the 
■•"y***  tSreek   mythology.     They   were 
supposed  to  be  the  tutelar  deities  of  trees. 
Each   particular   tree   or   wood   was   the 
habitation  of  its  own  special  dryad, 
"nrvftTlder    (dre-AnM6r),    JoNAB,   a 
Uryanaer     s^rpdish     naturalist     and 
pupil  of  Linnaeus,  born  in  1748 ;  died  in 
1810.     He   settled   in   England   in   1*»A 
and  was  connficted  with  the  Royal  and 
lanneean  societies  till  his  death. 
TI-rvaTidm.    (dre-ftn'dra),   named   from 
Uryanora    ^j^g  Swedish  naturalist 
Dryander,  a  genus  of  Australian  shrubs, 
with  hard,  dry,  evergreen,  generally  ser- 
rated   leaves,    and    compact,    cylindncal 
clusters    of    yellow    flowers,    nat.    order 
Proteace«.    The  species  are  esteemed  by 
cultivators  for  the  variety  and  peculiar 
forms  of  their  leaves. 

Drybnrgh  Abbey  <lVaStS,'^Vn  iS 

Scotland,  consisting  of  the  nave's  western 
gable,  the  gable  of  the  south  transept,  and 
a  fragment  of  choir  and  north  transept  of 
an  abbey  founded  in  1150  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  about  five  miles  E.  8.  E.  of  M^l- 
rose.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  bunal  place 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  family. 


Dryden 


John  Dryden 
(dri'den),  John,  an  EngliA 
poet,  was  descexided  from  aa 


'Itty-ltTaSag 


Vrjiat-ta 


BoBby,     whenc«    he     went    tn    TM«ui  *"*    ^^    ""'«''  *»   Provide   in   SeSlli 

«  secretary  to  liis  couSnrSir  QUbert  ffi  dSS^-/*""  '*^f  deTelopmcnt ;  (2) 
Pickerinr,  a  favorite  of  Cromwell -Md  w?li  'n~^f l.!^*"^  '?*^*°«  «*•  ptentini  in  • 
on  the  death  of  the  Protwto?  wrote  hi-  Jhnte^r^'."°fe*  •""J  (3)  'wqnenfc 
ir«rofe  Stanza,.  At  tte  ReKuioS  S  XV'JT*  «»»ti^*«on  befbre  m  weS 
howeyep,  he  hailed  the  rSnm  of  ChariM  af  2^^^*°»  2'  P'""'"*?  (4)  the  lue 
II  in  Jstrwa  Redum.  and  from  tlwt^fmf  ?«  ■**^  bred  and  aelected  fop  the  conX 
hi.  devotion  to  the  Stuwt?  toew  no  teri''^7'l"'"«'  <«>.  «>«  u-Tof  S- 
decay.  In^ieci  he  prodnc«I  wS  fim  Uon  of  m  JSSJ!  5****?*^  =  <«>  the  «do^ 
fl»y. '''*•  ^«*e  0/  Ou&e.    tSs  wa.  fol.  ?«n-     methods  for  the  concentration  S 

^atjJeV^a'oS'pt^"?  "sJ^^  X«  thaf^Wh"*  '^'^  »'  ^-•'«»P«« 

^iroWir  an  4itor£laTSunt  of  a*  teK°H^°il  ^«^«l«R?e»t  of  crS 
events  of  the  veap  1660,  one  of  the  niMt  Se  h^«.i^™^7  ^'''l     "^«»'  ■t*»'«>8  S 
elaborate  of  hfs  productions.    In  llffi  he  n^  m!^./°'j'*°»u**"*^  <^«>P*    The  durum 
atao  published  his  celebrated  l«i^  S  bSt  other  v^^r*^***'  ^°,  ««P«cia"y  well; 
/)romo*»o    Poeav—the    first    attempt    to  o«*h   rv«   wf **^*  ""I®  *'•?*  «''»wn.  as  are 
regulate  dramatic  writing.     DrS  wm  lU^^l^'^lt^  u*"^  "^^^    The  milleta 
shortiy     afterwards    ap^int«r  to     t"  c^r,l^T^.^^!   best-paying  dry-farmin" 
offices  of  royal  historioKraDhM^  itnri  n«If  -^  ^        .  ***  ^'^  ^^^  legumes  that  han 
Jf^-'^'te.    rfe  now  b^XTofe"i1.JX*  anra'lfafc??  ?hT  !S°'^'  '°*  PS*  "«^ 
*   wntep   fop   the   stage,   and   produced  velonmpnr    vJ^t  5°"'  ?«">««>«  of  de- 
many  pieces,  some  of  which  havrS^  Ind  fr,1ff''*«If****"u**.  *'«*   both   shade 
n^J^°fc^°5°^  fop  theip  licentiousi^"  tri?ts  whoJ?^*5S  J^^«  .«™'^  ^  <«^ 
Tbefirst  of  hi*  poUtical  and   poetl^i       fall  ^ln^'^/"°**"f  *"  ?«««<»«. 
•fti"?.   4^otoj»   and  Acitophelliiion'  condltloS^riSfi  ^  **?*•«•  wherevep  the 
i^^  "d  Shaftesbury)  was  produ^  in  Srini  SldlS  ^^'k    "  ?»'•»"«   to 
|6»1.    On  the  accession  of  James  in  leSK  »toi5  ♦u*"™*»  «°«  it  is  important  to 
Dryden  became  a  Homai  cX£  Sd  i^^t,^^*  "f  n??"*  the  Uind.'lSjS 
defended   his  position  In  a   noem     mi,  J5  5ect»o«w  where  it  forms  the  chief  nart 
^indand  thePanthl-.M  thT^v^n-  m^^V^l  P':!f»?|t*tion.    The  mo^S 
toon  he  was  deprived  of  his  offic?  and  ?o7,h   .i^^k^  ^^  *«*^'°K  the  groind 
income.    During  the  remaining  ten  yea«  th?oilnV*S«  £l,^**   '»**    PlowiST  by 
of  his  Ufe  he  produced  some  of  his^rt  nih^^*!  "^Jfe!*!"  "cross  the  field  at 
^^l^h  inchidinr  hi.  admirlbl'  tSndS  bl'  Ifantin'^'h*^]?*  prevailing  windj  or 
w?„„     *°^.^1.?'*'*'^"-    His  poeHc  trans-  acroS  fiie  LM^P-i.'^ri  /*''   shrubb^sry 
laUon  of  Virgjl  appeared  in  1607.  and    allvX^rLz?  .•.*', 5''2'"*  intervals.     Usn- 
soon    after,    that    masterpiece    of    lyric  nnL;^^!.'?'**""  be  planted  per  acre 
poetry     Alexander**    Feaa*     his    Fo6fe«    ,"„  fcn  J^::^!}"*"*  conditfons  than  is  UKd 
etc     He  died   May   1.   ItOO    and   «?«  m  humid  sections.    The  less  predpitotio^ 

IS  unequaled  as  a  satirist  among  Bnili A  §*•        •.»     ,  . 

Sr8n;n?;2l,*'{f  *^«*  °?  ^J«  traiK  aS  Drying  Macliiiie  ^t^^H^^t     «*- 

unauiyassed  by  any  since  written.     His  nspd  tn  Mo-„m,.     ^    .  ■''*°)'  »  machine 
poetry  as  a  whole  ia  more  rema^ahlA  f.^  I-^h  1°  bleaching,  dyeing  and  laundrr  es- 

™S^{:  V^  ^'''''y  tha^b^tuT  b?t  he  d  d  drSms  or"o^^°'*''*^°«*l*S°  «>ne^tri^ 

mnch  to  improve  English  veree.    He  wm  ni^^L  ri.*'v'"'®"s?°«  ^tbin  the  other, 

also  an  admirable  prose  writo^    In  r w  ?£J?  *'  *^*  *°P'  "•*  baving  the  inner  cvl' 

acter  he  was  modeSt  and  ffiy.       ^""^  i^*'J?„7.\™,*^  "L!*"  »''J«  with  numer- 

Dry  Famimr.  *  ^^^^oi  farming  2?e  p^cid  wift^n  t'S*!**^"  ^  »«  ^^ 

SSi^K^?***  I>SP*rtn>ent  of  Africnltnre  Jentrifuml     fA Jl''*°;v  '''  **»*  ■««<>•»  of 
MUties  and  Uaitatieu  of  the>n^  •Drying^,  Ih  ^1^  ^^«°  <«  "«*»•< 


i 


Dryobalanops 


DulMtrry 


b«Mi  be«t«d  with  oxide  of  lead ;  ther  are 
tlie  basea  of  many  painta  and  Tarnubea. 
Wben  expoaed  to  the  air  they  absorb 
oxjfer,  and  are  converted  into  a  trans- 
parent, tough,  dry  mass  or  varnish. 

Dryobalanops    ^£!%Ti^tr^'^' 

DrvonlliB  (dri'o-fis),  a  genus  of  non- 
Mryv^iuu   yenomous  tree  serpents. 


Dry 


Pjla    a  form  of  the  ordinary  vol; 


talc  pile,  in  whi^h  the  liquid 
is  replaced  by  some  hygi  >metric  sub- 
stance, as  paper  which  has  been  moist- 
ened with  sugar  and  water  and  allowed 
to  dry,  chiefly  useful  in  the  construction 
of  electroscopes  of  great  delicacy. 
Tiw  'PAi'n'f  a  sharp-pointed  instrument 
Miy  xuiui>)  ^gg^  by  engravers  to  in- 
cise fine  lines  in  copper  without  the  plate 
being  covered  with  etching  ground  or 
the  lines  bit  in  by  acid.  This  tool  is 
much  employed  in  working  the  more 
delicate  portions  of  plates  produced  as 
etchings. 

■fWnr  P«*  a  well  known  disease  anect- 
O/ry  JMlv,  ing  timber  occasioned  by 
various  species  of  fungi,  the  mycelium 
of  which  penetrates  the  timber,  destroy- 
ing it  Poliip6ru$  hybridut  is  the  dry  rot 
of  oak-built  shirs;    ilwuUua  /ocrV""*** 

SI  the  most  common  and  most  formidable 
ry  r  t  fungus  in  Britain,  found  ohiofly 
in  firewoo<l;    while  Polyporu*  denirwtor 
has  the  same  preeminence  in  Germnny. 
Damp,   unventiiated  situations  are   most 
favorable  to  the  «1ovelopment  of  dry  rot 
fungi.     Various  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  prevention  of  dry  rot ;   thHt 
most  in  favor  is  thoroughly  sararnting  the 
wood  with  crcosoie,  which  makes  the  wood 
unfit  for  vegetation.    The  tenii  *  dry  rot 
IFutarium  oxpaporum)  is  also  applied  to 
a  disease  which  attacks  potatoes  in  stor- 
age, the  dry  rot  beginning  ut  the  stem 
end,  causing  them  to  shrivel  and  b«»me 
light  in  weight.    The  field  form  of  the  dis- 
oase  is  known  as  wilt  or  stem  rot.     It 
causes  premature  death  oL  the  plant. 
TIhaI    (dtt'al),  in  grammar,  that  num- 
vun*.    jjg^    which    is    used,    in    some 
languages,     to     designate     two     things, 
while  another  number  (the  plural >  exiats 
to  express  many.     The  Greek,  Sanskrit 
and  Gothic  of  ancient  languages,  and  the 
Lithuanian  and  Arabic  of  modem,  pos- 
sess forms  of  the  verb  and  noun  in  which 
two  persons  or  things  arr-  denoted.    The 
Anglo-Saxon    leit    Vw^-   two')    and    yit 
('ye  two*)  are  dual  forms. 
'RnalifiA    (d8'a-lin)j    a    blasting ,  pow- 
xruauuc    ^jgp^  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of    about     twenty    parts    of    saltpeter, 
thirty    parts   of   fine   dry    sawdust    and 
fifty    parts    of    nitroglycerine.      It    has 
advantage*  over  gunpowder  where  blast- 


ing has  to  be  done  in  soft  stone  or  ooal; 
but  in  liard  rock  dynamite  is  preferable. 
-nnoliaTn  (dO'al-iam),  the  phltosophical 
j/uauBia  expoiition  of  the  nature  of 
things  by  the  hypothesis  of  two  dissimilar 
primitive    principles    not    derived    from 
each  other.    Dualism  in  religion  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  adoption  of  a  belief  in 
two  fundamental  beings,  a  good  and  an 
evil  one,   as  is  done   in   some   Oriental 
religions,    especially    that    of    Zoroaster. 
In  metaphysics,  dualism  is  the  doctrine 
of  those  who  maintain  the  existence  of 
spirit  and  matter  as  distinct  substances, 
in   opposition    to   idealism,   which   main- 
tains   that    we    have    no    knowledge    or 
assurance  of  the   existence  of  anything 
but  our  own  ideas  or  sensations.     Dual- 
ism   may    correspond    with    realism    in 
maintaining  that  our  ideas  of  things  are 
true  transcripts  of  the  originals,  or  rather 
of   the    qualities    inherent   in    them,    the 
spirit  acting  as  a  mirror  and   reflecting 
their  true  images  or  it  may  hold  that,  al- 
though produced  by  outward  objects,  we 
have  no  assurance  that  in  reality  these 
at  all  correspond  to  our  ideas  of  them, 
or  even  that  they  produce  the  same  idea 
in  two  different  minds. 
TliiaTi*    (dtt-ftn'),  William  J.,  an  emi- 
A/uauc    Qgnt   lawyer   and    statesman, 
born   at  Clonmel,   Ireland,   of  American 
parentage,  in  1780.     His  father,  William 
Duane   (170(V1835),  was  a  political  edi- 
tor, who  for  years  published  in  Philadel- 
phia an  influential  I)emocratic  paper,  the 
yliiroro.    The  son  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in   1803  and   practiced    in   Philadelphia. 
He  was  the  legal  advis**  of  Stephen  Gi- 
rard,   whose   last   will   he   wrote.     After 
serving  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature, 
he  was  in  1833  appointed  Secretary  ot 
the  Treasury  by  President  Jackson,  who 
soon    after   ordered    him   to   remove    the 
deposits  of  public  money  from  the  Bank 
of  the  ITnited  States.      This  Duane  re- 
fused to  do  and  was  in  consequence  re- 
moved from  ofllce.     He  wrote  The  Law 
of    Nations    Inve$tigated   in    a   Popular 
Manner.    Died  in  1866. 


"niiharrv  (dtt-bfc-rl),  Marie  Jbanne. 
ifuumiy  CoMTEBSE.  mistress  of 
Louis  XV,  was  born  at  Vaucouleurs  in 
1748.  She  came  young  to  Paris,  entered 
on  an  immoral  course,  and  was  presented 
to  the  king  in  1768,  who  had  her  married 
for  'orm's  aake  to  the  CJount  du  Barry. 
She  exercised  a  powerful  influence  at 
court,  and  with  some  of  her  confidants 
completely  ruled  the  king.  Important 
oflices  and  privileges  were  in  her  gift, 
and  the  courtiers  abased  themselves  be- 
fore her.  After  the  doath  of  I^ouis  she 
was  dismissed  from  court  and  sent  to 
live  ia  a  convant  near  Meaoz.    She  re- 


DuBartas 

celred  «  Mnrion  from  Louis  XVL    Dur- 

«'-  Ll*^P.*''  *f^'  •*>«  ''M  «n««ted 
17»a   '°'^*""*  ""d   executed,   November, 

l)n  Bartas  (^o-b&r-t* ) ,  qvi llavhs 

^.^^^  Mi  Sallubti,  BHUB.    See 


Dublin 


ism'  Ai  ,*S25®°«"?  ^^w?*   between 
Iftu.  .*'^aJL*®s  •m    Christ's   Church, 

both    restorattons   belnc   carried   on    by 
P."l?*«  miinlflcence.    The  Soman  Catho- 


ri-n-*i.ri    ..""'•     •'.''■  woman  uatoo- 

Dnbitza  TZ^l'^l  M^t  ^":£  Ji\S?i  fe7atu^i;«^^  Si 

„#   .•.-  TT-fi  ^°'?«  -«°  "»?  ri«»»t  bank  some  of  them  possess  splendid  building. 

There  are  several  extensive  military  and 
constabulary  barracks  in  the  city  and 
»»cin"yv.^  little  northwest  of  the  cit™ 
up  the  Liffey.  is  the  Phoenix  Park,  with 
an  area  of  1759  acres.  In  it  are  the 
Viffrejtal  Lodge,  the  residence  of  the 
lord  lieutenant;  the  chief  secreUry's 
and  under-secretary's  offlcUl  residences; 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School, 
*f°l  I      •'**^*  °'  **•*  ^°y"*  "J*  Con- 


of  the  Unna,  about  10  miles  from  Its 
confluence  with  the  Save.  In  the 
Sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it 
was  a  frequent  point  of  contention  be- 
tween Austria  and  Turkey.  In  1878, 
Ti-fJ"'  '^"'.°f  Bosnia,  it  passed  under 
Austrian  administration.  Pop.  6000.  On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Unna,  in  Cro- 
atia, stands  Austrian  Dubitza,  with  un- 
wards  of  3000  inhabitants.  '^ 

Dnblin  O^"'''"^),  the  metropolis  of 
T,. .  „  IreUnd,  is  situated  in  County 

Dublin,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Liflfey,  the  banks  of 
which  for  more  than  two  miles  from  the 

^^tJ^'%1  V^^  .^^\  ''"^y^  The  river, 
which  divides  the  city  into  two  unequal 
parts,  is  crossed  by  numerous  bridges. 
In  the  old  part  of  the  city  the  streets  are 
irregular,  narrow  and  filthv;  in  the 
more  modern  and  aristocratic  quarters 
there  ate  fine  streets,  squares  and 
terraces,  but  with  little  pretension  to 
architectural  merit.  The  public  build- 
ings, however,  are  especially  numerous 
and  handsome.  The  main  thoroughfare, 
east  to  west,  is  by  the  magnificent  quays 


B^^^*"?'  I'i  ■!**«*'',«   gardens  of  the 
Royal    Zoological    Society.      The    manu- 


-----•-"  ^.^^j.  M.UV  uriucipai  sireec 
e*-!l!°*  angles  to  the  river  is  Sackville 
Street,  a  splendid  street  650  yards  long 
and  40  yards  wide,  forming  a  tborough- 

k"T».?^°*'^''  ,i*«*!55**°"«d  "croM  the  river 
by  OConnell  Bridge,  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture the  same  width  as  Sackville  Street. 
The  principal  public  secular  buildings 
are  the  Castle,  the  official  residence  of 
the  viceroy;   the  Bank  of  Ireland,   for- 

^Ar.  n'li  ^'^■'lu  parliament  house; 
Trinity  College;  the  courts  of  Justice: 
the  custom  house;  the  King's  Inns;  the 
post-office ;  rotunda ;  corn  exchange ;  com- 
'^S?''?' I,"'"*''*'"*' 5  the  mansion  house; 
city  hall  or  corporation  buildings,  etc. 
rhe  mwt  important  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  are  Trinity  College  (Dublin 
Rn«1"n*''iV  **»•  R«ya»  Univwsity;  the 
r7f2S!ii^K«®  <*/  Science;  the  Itoman 
tattioUc  University:  the  College  of  Snr- 
reons;  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  the 
Koyal  Hibernian  Academjr  of  Paintinr. 
ff*"!^*?"^"'*  Architecture;  the  Royaf 
'roJ*^™*'*"K  '<"■  Promoting  the  Study 
?L  jft^fc*'  Aterature  and  Antiquittes: 
7X,i;!w'i"°L'***.'*J    Society;    the    Roya 

S^l^*'i».^?*''!*y'   ^t'^-      ^^«'>"n    con- 
tains two  Protestant  Episcopal  cathedrals 


factures  carried  on  are  of  littie  note: 
poplins,  for  wuich  Dublin  has  been  lour 

^ll^'"?*^'  ^^,  ".^  '''  "o™*  request,  and 
brewing  and  distilling  are  largely  carried 
on.  Dublin  is  an  ancient  town,  but  its 
eariy  historv  is  obscure.  It  was  held  by 
the  Danes  for  more  than  three  centuries 
^hff-  ^i  ii^P-  290.638.-The  county^ 
whic  is  in  the  province  of  I^inster,  mi 
the  east  coast  of  the  island,  has  nn  area 
of  354  square  miles,  about  a  third  of  It 
under  crops  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  grass 

18  Hat,  but  the  ground  rises  at  its  south- 

highest  of  which— Kippure— is  2473  feel 
above  the  sea.     There  is  about  70  miles 

T?.,^""*^**'  *^S«5*'*«'  indentation  being 
Dublin  Bay.  The  principal  stream  li 
rte  LifTey,  which  Intersects  the  county 
w.  to  E,     Important  water  communica- 

n?Sl''  ^**'  centering  in  Dublin,  and 
uniting  the  Liffey  with  the  Shannon. 
The  manufactures  are  unimportant,  but 
the  fisheries  are  extensive.  Pop.  398,350. 
Dublin.  ?,  oty,  capital  of  Laurens  Co., 
Ka  I  <»eorgia,  on  the  Oconee  River. 
5G  miles  s  e.  of  Macon.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  cotton-seed  oil,  naval 
stores,  etc.     Pop.  8000. 

Dnblin,  Y^^l'^^i^^P'i  an  InstituHon 
♦o,  1   founded  in  1591,  when  a  char- 

J?*^'  **'^„,'.«"?"y»tent,  was  granted  by 
Queen  Elixabeth  for  the  incor'poration  of 

Tr1„l£''"^?h  '''i^^?  ^'')^  "»^  Undivided 
Trinity,  the  University  and  Trinity 
College  being  practically  the  same.  The 
corporation  now  consists  of  a  provost. 
Mut  **"*.?'  '*"o'^,  twenty-six  jSr 
Th-  ««!?f  TS^^  foundaHon  scholars. 
The  senate  of  the  university  consists  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  university,  or.  In 
bis  absence,  of  the  v  ce-chaBcdlir,  and 


Subnitn 


DUOM 


•nch  doctors  or  niMton  of  th«  unlvsnity  ruk  among  the  b«st  prodacti  of  Fnnch 

aa  shall  have  and  k«ep  their  names  on  plastic  art 

the  books  of  Trinity  CJoUege.'    The  sen-  DnBoifl    ^4*"5S*''_5'',?*'^*"^1'  »  t®*™ 

ate  possesses  the  right   of  electing  the  "V^,         «'   f?**"i®*J'*,^°,"?^^tVZ*Jih" 

chancellor  of  the  nniyerslty:  It  Is  also  ■2^»°;«'.1?»  ""^iJ'-,";^- "'tTOS 

the   hody    which    g«nu    degreejj.      The  1^  feet  a^^^^^^^^ 

feUows  are  appointed  for  life,  after  an  ^  ^  ^j      ^^^^  ^j,.    "p       12.623. 

examination.      The    college    possesses    a  L.     _    .    _/  -     /^«     l    n  .  _,. 

library  of  aboat  200,000  printed  volumes  JJU  BOlS-KeyillOna    \^?  )    S^  » 

and  1700   manuscripts.     It  has  also  a  German  physiologist,  and  an  es'pecial  au- 

botanic  garden   and   museum.     In   16W  thority    on    animal    electricity,    born    at 

James  I  panted  to  the  university  tte  ^^^^^  j^  igjg    ^^^^  j^  ^gj^     He  stud- 

™5SJ°'f>i«"wA*'l[2k?n"1t'Sv  ft  th;  ied  theology,  geology  and  anatomy  and 
VnVnn  ^\7^rJ^^^  hv  ^e  reform  Phy»iology,  and  became  professor  of 
bill  of' 1832  «■*<"«*  *y  "'^  "'°™  physiology  in  the  University   of  Berlin 

),    a    town    of 

s  8  i  a,   gov.   of 

about  Kherson,    on    the    Dniester,    100    miles 

N.  w.  of  Odessa.     Po^.  13,276. 


TViiliTii+»ft  (d»h-nit'sa),  a  towninBul-  in  1858. 

imonitza  ^^^^j^  25  miies  s.  s.  w.  of  Snbossari  y*^5-"l" 

Sofia.     It  has   extensive   ironworks   and  ,,.  Jt"^^  .  ". 

some  manufactures  of  silk.     Pop.  about  Kherson,    on  the    Dmest 


llnimA   (dOb'nO),  a  town  of  European  Dnbovka      y*^!?8^^l?^'    ^     *"*"    °J 
i/nOnO   ^uasia,  government  of   Volhy-  I^  _,  S«fth    I*  ?  "  ■  ^  »•    K"^-   °' 


nia.  It  was  a  pface  of  some  importance  Saratov,  on  the  Volga;  has  an  extensive 
before  the  annexation  of  Western  Poland  river  trade  in  wool,  iron,  oil,  gram,  etc. 
by  Russia.     Pop.  13,786,  in  great  part  Pop.  16,370. 

Tpw-  TVnlinnTiA    (du-bflk').  on  the  right  bank 

in«L»i.  {d4.bwa),  GlTlLLAUME.a  ■"tt"»l'l"e  of  the  Mississippi,  county 
ilUDOU  ^fench  cardinal,  was  the  son  seat  of  Dubuque  County.  It  occupies  an 
of  an  apothecary ;  born  in  1056 ;  died  important  commerc  ml  position  hs  a  rail- 
in  1723.  He  became  tutor  to  the  Duke  way  center,  and  is  the  manufactunnR 
of  Chartres,  afterwards  Duke  of  Orleans  metropolis  of  Iowa,  having  immense  wrwi 
and  regent,  and  maintained  his  influence  working,  iron  and  clothing  plants.  Tnb- 
by  pandering  to  the  vices  of  his  pupU.  ntarr  thereto  is  also  a  wealthy  agricul 
He  became  privy-councilor  and  over-  tural  region.  It  is  the  oldest  rown  in  the 
seer  of  the  duke's  household,  and  minis-  state  and  is  the  center  of  a  large  trade 
ter  for  foreign  affairs  under  the  regency,  by  nver  and  rail.  It  has  T?J!l°"f,J"If' 
ThB  archbishoDric  of  Cambrai  having  educational  PHtahlishments.  The  city  was 
Somr'^crntrDubois  ventu^   to   r^  g«"li  >",1«33.  but.the  site  was  ocenpxe, 

quest  it  of  the  regent,  although  he  was  J7  *  IP'^'"*  TkiSIISi'^h'.  C£n  Dnh^Sue 
Sot  even  a  priest.  The  regent  was  as-  panadians.  established  by  Julien  Dubuque 
tonished  at  his  boldness;  but  he  obtained  *n  1788.  Pop.  45.0TO. 
the  post,  having  in  one  morning  received  SncaHfire  (du-kanzh),  Chabier 
all  the  clerical  oHers,  and,  a  few  days  '''**'^"*6«  buFRESNE,  Siehb.  a  Fren.l. 
after,  the  archbishopric.  By  his  con-  historian  and  linguist,  was  born  in  IGIO 
summate  address  he  obtained  a  cardinal's  near  Amiens ;  died  at  Paris  in  1688.  He 
hat,  and  in  1721  was  appointed  prime  studied  m  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Amiens, 
minister.  afterwards    at    Orleans    and    Paris.     .Vt 

l^nhnik  <^ft-hwa),     Paul,     a     French  this  last  place  he  be.'ame_  parliamentary 


sculptor.'born  in  1829 ;  died  in  advocate  in  1631,  and  in  1646  roynl 
1905.  He  f  rst  studied  law,  but  in  1866-58  treasurer  at  Amiens,  from  which  plHco 
gave  himself  up  to  sculpture  under  Tons-  he  was  driven  by  a  pestilence,  in  lfi"W, 
saint  at  Paris,  and  then  went  to  Italy,  to  Paris.  Here  he  devoted  himself  en- 
where  the  sculptors  of  the  early  Renafe-  tirely  to  literature,  and  published  Ins 
sance,  Donatello,  Luca  Delia  Robbia,  etc.,  great  works,  vis.,  his  Olo$»ariea  of  the 
had  a  decided  ini.uence  upon  him.  Among  Oreeh  and  Latin  peculiar  to  the  Mid<Ue 
his  works  are  a  8t.  John,  a  Narei»»u$,  Aget  aiid  the  Modemt,  his  Hiatorm 
a  Madonna  and  Child,  Eve  Avoakening  Byzantina,  the  AnnaU  of  Zonarat,  t)m 
to  Life,  a  figure  of  Song  for  the  opera-  Humitmatica  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
house  at  Paris,  and  numerous  busts :  but  other  important  works. 
his  greatest  work  is  the  monument  of  DnAoa  (dOTMS),  MiOHAm,,  a  Byzan- 
General  I>amoriciftre  in  the  Cathedral  of  *'*'*''^  tine  historian,  who  flourished 
Nantes,  with  figures  of  Military  Courage,  in  the  fifteenth  centunr.  His  H%»tor,a 
Charity,   Faith  «nd   MeditaUoo,   which  Byaawtina,  wbicb  contains  a  rell«bl<>  ac 


Ihicat 


Snek 


Moat  of  th«  dcfe  and  Mck  of  Constait- 
onople,  was  largely  nied  by  Oiblxm. 
Dnfiat  (<lt>k'at),  a  coin  formeriy  com* 
■r»w»»  lu^jj  ^^  aeTeral  Earop«an  atatei, 
Mpedally  in  Italy,  Austria  and  Rnwia. 
It  waa  either  of  silver  or  gold;  aTcraie 
yalae  of  the  former,  75  cents  to  $1.00; 
and  of  the  latter  about  S2.82.  It  was 
named  from  being  first  coined  in  one  of 
the  Italian  duchies — Lat  duoatnt,  a 
duchy. 
Bnoatoon    (duk-a-tSn'),     formerly     a 

gulden  3  stivers,  or  |1.90.  There  were 
ooins  ot  the  same  name  in  Italy.  In 
Tuscany  its  value  was  about  $1.35,  in 
Savoy  slightly  more,  and  in  Venice  about 
»1.18. 

Dn  Chaillu  (^a-'W-yo),  paul  bml. 

w*M«***»  i^jii^  traveler,  bom  at 
IHiris  in  1835.  He  spent  his  youth  in  the 
French  settlement  at  the  Gaboon,  on  the 
west  CQast  of  Africa,  where  his  father 
waa  a  merchant.  In  1862  he  went  to 
the  United  States,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  a  naturalized  citizen.  In 
1865  he  began  his  first  journey  through 
Westom  Africa,  and  spent  till  1869  alone 
among  the  different  tribes,  traveling  on 
foot  upwards  of  8000  miles.  He  col- 
lected several  gorillas,  never  before 
hunted,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  before  seen 
by  any  European.  The  result  af  thia 
journey  was  published  in  1861.  A  sectnid 
expedition  was  made  in  18ti3,  an  account 
of  which,  under  the  title  A  Journey  to 
Atkango  Land,  appeared  in  1867.  The 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  an  account 
of  a  tour  in  Northern  Europe  (1881), 
had  a  considerable  success.  He  also 
published  a  number  of  books  intended 
for  youth,  and  based  on  his  travels.  His 
latest  work  waa  The  Vihing  Age,  a 
treatise  on  the  ancestors  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  He  died  in  1903. 
lynnTiAaiiA  or  Du  Chksne  (dtt-shin), 
l/ttcaesue,  j^j,^,^^  ^  French  histo- 
rian, bom  in  1584;  died  in  1640.  His 
most  important  works  were  his  collection 
of  French  historians — Hittorio)  Fran- 
coram  Scriptoret;  Hittoriw  Normanorum 
Bcriptorea  8S8-J220:  Hittoire  1^ Angle- 
terre,  d^Ecot$e  et  d'ltiande;  Hi$toin  dea 
Papet. 

Dnchn  (dnAn).    See  Dukhn. 

Duchoborzi  (^«*-o-bor't88),    a    Rus- 

mystics  which  came  first  into  notice  in 
the  eii^teenth  century,  lliey  hold  that 
human  souls  existed  before  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  fell  in  that  former  exis- 
tence. Their  doctrinal  system  is,  how- 
over,  not  well  known;  but  their  ethical 
teachinn  have  «  atiuiag   rmembUnse 
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to  those  of  the  Quaken.  They  are  now 
few  in  number.  Some  are  in  Canada. 
Snfiis  Cda-s«s),  Jcah  Fbahcom,  x 
VHVM  jTpench  dramatic  writer,  bom  at 
Versaillea  in  1733;  died  in  1816.  Of  hia 
original  works,  the  tragedy  Abmfar  waa 
much  admired ;  but  he  is  now  beat  known 
for  his  adaptations  of  Shakeapere  to  the 
Parisian  stage. 

Dnek  ^^^  name  common  to  all  the 
*^  »  web-footed  birds  constituting 
the  Linnvan  genus  Anat,  now  raised  into 
a  subfamily  Anatinc,  and  by  some  natn- 
ralisto  divided  into  two  subfamilies, 
Anatinn  and  Fuliguline,  or  land  ducks 
and  sea  ducks.  The  ducks  are  venr 
numerous  as  species,  and  are  met  witn 
all  over  the  world.  They  are  often 
migratory,  going  northward  in  anmmer  to 
their  breeding-places.  Their  food  is 
partly  vegetable,  partly  animal.  The 
common  mallard  or  wild  duck  (Ana* 
Boachaa)  is  the  original  of  the  domestic 
duck.  In  its  wild  state  the  male  is 
characterized  by  the  deep  green  of  the 
plumage  of  the  hpad  and  neck,  by  a 
white  collar  separating  the  green  from 
the  dark  chestnut  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  and  by  having  the  four  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  recurved.  The  wild 
duck  is  taken  in  large  quantities  by  de- 
coys and  other  means.  Some  tame  ducks 
have  nearly  the  same  plumage  aa  the  wild 
ones;  others  vary  greatly,  being  gener- 
allT  duller  or  pure  white,  but  all  die 
malea  have  the  four  recurved  tail  feath- 
ers. There  are  several  favorite  varieties 
of  the  domestic  duck,  those  of  Normandy 
and  Picardy  in  France,  and  the  Aylesbury 
ducks  in  England,  being  remarkable  for 
their  great  size  and  delicacy  of  fleah. 
The  M«aib  duck,  erroneously  called  JfiM- 
covv  duck  (Cairftto  mo$chata),  a  native 
of  South  America,  is  the  largest  of  the 
duck  kind,  and  approaches  nearly  to  the 
size  of  a  goose.  The  convaa-back  duck 
(which  see)  is  peculiar  to  America,  and 
is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  ita 
flesh.  Other  species  of  ducks  are  the 
shoveler,  remarkable  for  the  strange 
form  of  its  bill;  the  gadwall,  which  la 
more  rare  in  America  than  in  Europe; 
the  pintail  or  sprigtail,  remarkable  for 
the  form  of  its  tail,  abundant  in  both 
hemispheres;  the  black  or  dusky  duck, 
peculiar  to  America,  and  very  abundant ; 
the  summer  or  wood  duck,  remarkable 
for  its  freat  beauty,  and  for  fta  migra- 
tions being  directly  opposed  to  those  oi 
the  other  8p<><>ie8;  the  teal:  the  eider 
duck,  so  well  known  for  its  valuable 
down;  the  scoter;  the  pochard  or  red- 
head; the  scaup  ducks  or  blue-bill;  the 
long-tailed  duck;  the  harlequin  duck,  all 
foond  oa  both  contiaeots. 


Dttok 


]hld«TMlf 


**»*"»»   of  flax,  Ughter  and  finer  tKn 

CUITM. 

Duck-bill,   gr^g^COJ^^Ot..     «.e 

DnoWng-itool,  •  h?c*rloSL.o'?^iS 

were  formerly  tied  and  plunged  into 
water.  They  were  of  different  forma, 
bat  that  most  commonly  in  use  con- 
■Isted  of  an  upright  post  and  a  transverse 
movable  beam  on  which  the  seat  was 
fitted  or  from  which  it  was  suspended  by 
•  chain.  The  ducking-stool  is  mentioned 
te  the  Doomsday  surrey:  it  was  exten- 
ilTely  in  use  tbroughont  the  country  from 
the  fifteenth  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  one  rare  case 
at  least — at  Leominster— was  used  as 
recently  as  1809. 

Duckweed  i^uk'wM),  the  popular 
^  ,  ^     name  of  several   species 

of  Lemna,  nat  order  Lemuacen,  plants 
growing  in  ditches  and  shallow  water, 
Boatiug  on  the  surface,  and  serving  for 
food  for  ducks  and  gfese.  EHve  sj^es 
are  known  in  Europe,  and  others  are 
common  in  America.  They  consist  of 
small  fronds  bearing  naked  unisexual 
flowers. 

Duckworth  ffiiira^'B^rifish'^'Si! 
miral.  bom  in  1748;  died  in  1817.  He 
Joined  the  navy  when  eleven  years  of  age ; 
and  was  post-captain  in  1780.  In  17^ 
oa  the  breaUu  out  of  the  French  war, 
be  waa  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Orion,  74,  formins  part  of  the  Channel 
ileet  Wider  Lord  Howe,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  1794  in  the  great  naval  victory 
gained  by  that  celebrated  admiral.  In 
1796  he  aided  in  the  capture  of  Minorca. 
From  1800  to  1806  he  rendered  impor- 
tant services  on  the  West  India  station, 
in  particular  gaining  a  complete  victory 
over  a  French  squadron,  for  which  he 
received  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year  and 
the  thanks  of  both  houa<!8  of  parliament. 
In  1807,  having  been  ordered  to  Cou 
stentinople,  he  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  but  suffered  severely  from 
the  Turkish  batteries  in  returning.  Be- 
tween 1810  and  1813  he  was  governor 
of  Newfoundland,  in  1817  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  at 
PlymoQth.  In  ^.13  he  was  created  a 
baronet 


lively  aodiatirieid.  Amoag  Oe  bMk  art 
Con/Maiont  4u  Comle  4«  B—  (1741k 
CtmM4rmHon$  »mr  i««  Mmttn  it  ee 
BiMff,  U4mtW9»  ttOMU  tur  Im  RignM 
*j  Louia  XIV  el  IV  and  Rtnunyuta 
fur  /«  Oramsuiire  94n4r»l9  it  Port- 
Boifol. 

Ductility  ^1"''-,Vi'*L"]/  *•»•  property 
,,':*'  ot  soUd  bodies,  particularly 
metals,  which  renders  them  capable  of 
being  extended  by  drawing,  while  their 
thickness  or  diameter  is  diminished, 
without  any  actual  fraction  «  aepara- 
tiin  of  their  parts.  On  this  property  the 
Tire-drawing  of  metals  depends.  The 
fo  lowing  is  nearly  the  order  of  ductility 
or  the  metals  which  posaeaa  the  property 
n  the  highest  dearee.  that  of  the  first 
mentioned  being  the  greatest;  gold,  sil- 
ver, platinum,  iron,  copper,  rinc,  tin, 
^d,  nickel,  palladium,  cadmium.  Dr. 
Wollaston  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  wire 
of  pUtlnum  only  l/80,000th  of  an  inch 
fe  ^^etw-  Tne  ductUity  of  glass  at 
high  temptTatures  seems  to  be  unUmited, 
while  Its  flexibility  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fineness  to  which  its  threads 
are  drawn. 

Dnddon  ^''A'^'^^l*  "^  EngUsh  Hver 
♦I,  K„  J  J'^^'^^  J9o^»  20  mUes  along 
the  boundaries  of  Cumberland  and  Lan- 
cashire to  the  Irish  Sea,  and  is  the  «ib 
Ject  of  a  series  of  sonneto  by  Words 
worth,  written  in  1820. 

DuDeffand,  Maoame.     see  Detfan'!. 


Dnderstadt    \t^^JVJJ^'  ^t"^^ 

«  TT  ,«     .yerman  town,  provlnn" 

of  Hanover,  10  miles  east  from  Opttingeu, 


Dados  ^*'*=^?>'  CuASLtB  PmoT,  a 
^"  French  novelist,  writer  of 
memcrirs  and  grammarian,  bom  in  1704 
at  Dinant ;  died  at  Paris  in  im.  He  be- 
came secretary  of  th»»  French  Academy, 
and  on  the  reaigaatlon  of  Voltaire  he 
waa  appointed  to  tiie  crfHce  of  historiog- 
rapher   of    France.      His    writings    are 


formerly    a    member    of    the    Hanseatic 
League  and  a  place  of  some  important . 

Pop.  (1905)  ask.  *^ 

Dndevant   (dod-van),  ABMAwuNt 
r;  .  "    Lucux   Avtmz   Dupin, 

Madame,  better  known  by  the  nom  do 
plume  of  George  Sand,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  French  novelists,   born  in  1804; 
died  in  1876.     She  was  the  daughter  of 
Maurice  Dupin,  an  officer  of  the  repub- 
lican army,  who  was  descended  from  a 
natural  daughter  of  Marshal  Saxe.    Until 
the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  brought  up 
?,L5''*/P**®*°    o'    Nohant,    near    La 
Chfltre  (department  of  Indre),  mostly  un- 
der the  care  of  her  grandmother,  after- 
wards spending  nearly  three  years  in  an 
Augustinian  convent  in  Paris.     In  1822 
she  married  Baron  Dudevant,  to  whom 
she  bore  a  son  and  a  daughter;  but  in 
lodl  separated  from  him.  and  took  nji 
her  residence  in  Paris.     In  conjunction 
with  Jules  Sandeau.  a  young  lawyer,  she 
wrote  Ro»eetBj«Hehe,  which  was  pub- 

t',?*^  fl*°  J  ^^.:    '^h    the    pseudonym 
Julea  Sand.    The  reception  It  met  wJth 


Bttdtoy 


Bttil 


affonlfd  btr  an  opportunity  of  pohUib* 
Ini  a  nord  wlely  by  henelf— /luNaM. 
ondM-  the  name  of  George  Sand,  which 
■he  ever  after  retained.  Indiana  had  a 
brilliant  lucceaa,  but  excited  much  critl- 
dam  by  its  extreme  views  un  social  ques- 
tions. This  was  also  the  case  with 
many  others  of  her  worlcH,  a  considerable 
number  of  dovcIh  appearing  within  the 
first  few  years  after  her  d^hut.  She  ris- 
ited  Italy  with  Alfred  de  Mitsset:  and 
lived  eight  years  with  Fr6d«ric  Francois 
Chopin,  the  oompoHer.  These  relations 
also  influenced  or  ot^casionod  some  of  her 
works  (as  ]:Ue  t*  An i.  1858).  In  1836 
she  obtained  a  judicial  separation  from 
her  husband,  with  the  care  of  her  chil- 
dren. She  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
revolution  of  1848,  and  contributed  con- 
siderably to  newspaper  and  other  politi- 
cal literature.  In  1854  she  published 
Hittoire  de  Ma  Tie,  a  psychological  au- 
tobiography. Among  her  later  novels 
are:  La  Mare  eu  Diahle,  Prancoia  le 
Ukampi,  La  Petite  Padette,  Jean, 
Tevertno,  La  Pilleule,  Let  Mattret  Son- 
neur$,  L' Homme  de  Jfeige,  Pierre  gui 
Route  and  Momieur  de  Sylvettre.  Her 
published  works  consist  of  upwards  of 
sixty  separate  novels,  a  large  number  of 
plays,,  and  numerous  articleR  in  literary 
journals. — Her  son  Mai'rice  Dudevant, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1825,  has  written  several 
novels,  ett:,,  and  has  attained  a  certain 
reputation  as  an  artiut. 
Bndlev  (dud'^n,  a  town  of  England, 
^  in  an  isolated  part  of  W'orces- 
tershire  enclosed  bv  Staffordshire,  8  miles 
west  bv  north  of  Birmingham.  It  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  'black 
country,'  and  has  extensive  coal  mines, 
iron  mines,  ironworks,  and  limestone 
quarries.  It  produces  nails,  chain  cables, 
anchors,  vises,  boilers,  tire  irons,  and  has 
also  glassworks,  brickworks,  brass  foun- 
dries, etc.  There  are  the  remains  of  a 
castle,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
eighth  century  bv  a  Saxon  prince  called 
Dud,  who  has  given  the  town  its  name. 
Pop.   (1911)   61,002. 

Dndlev  ^la  Edmtjnd,  born  in  1442; 
*""">  executed  in  1510;  noted  in 
English  history  as  an  instrument  of 
Henry  VII  in  the  arbitrary  acts  of  extor- 
tion by  the  revival  of  obsolete  statutes 
and  other  unjust  measures  practicetl  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  On  the 
accession  of  Henry  VIII  he  was  arrested 
for  high  treason,  and  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold with  his  associate,  Sir  Bichard  Emp- 
Bon. 

Dnill^v  LoBD  OnrtDFORD,  son  of  John, 
j/uuic/,  j)j,^^  ^f  Northumberland,  was 
married  in  1653.  to  I^dy  Jane  Gray, 
whose  claim  to  the  throne  the  duke  In* 


tended  to  assert  on  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.  On  the  failure  of  the  plot  Lord 
Guildford  was  condemned  to  death,  but 
the  sentence  was  not  carried  into  etfect  tUl 
the  insurrection  of  Wyatt  Induced  Mary 
to  order  his  Immediate  ezectition  (1664). 
DndlftV  John,  Duke  of  Nortbumber- 
j/uuxcjr,  j^„j     ^^    „j    gjy    Edmund 

Dudley,  minister  of  Henry  VII:  was 
bom  in  1502 ;  beheaded  in  lK6H.  He  was 
left  by  Henry  VIII,  one  of  the  executors 
named  in  his  will,  as  a  kind  of  joint- 
regent  durinv  the  minority  of  Edward 
VI.  Under  that  prince  be  manifested  the 
most  insatiable  ambition,  and  obtained 
vait  accessions  of  honors,  power  and 
emoluments.  The  illness  of  the  king, 
over  whom  he  had  gained  complete  aa- 
cendency,  arouaed  his  fears,  and  he  en- 
deavored to  strengthen  his  interest  by 
marrying  hia  aon  Lord  Guildford  Dudley 
to  I^dy  Jane  Grey,  descended  from  the 
younger  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  and  per- 
Hiiaded  Edward  to  settle  the  crown  on 
liis  kinswoman  by  will,  to  tiie  exclusion 
of  his  two  sisters,  the  Princesses  Mary 
and  Elixabeth.  The  death  of  the  king, 
the  abortive  attempts  to  place  Ijidy  Jane 
Grey  on  the  throne,  and  the  ruin  of  all 
those  concerned  in  the  scheme  are  among 
the  most  familiar  events  in  the  annala 
of  England. 

Dudlev    RoM»T,    Earl    of    Leicester. 
'^  See  Leicetter. 

Dudley  Limestone,  f^^i'^','^: 

stone  belonging  to  the  Silurian  ayatem, 
occurring  near  Dudley,  and  equivalent 
to  the  Wenlock  limestone.  It  alMunda  in 
beautiful  maasea  of  coral,  ahells  and  tri- 
lobites. 

ThiAl  (da'el :  from  L.  dueUum,  from  4uo, 
two),  a  premeditated  and  prear- 
ranged combat  between  two  persons  with 
deadly  weapons,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding some  private  difiTerence  or  quarrel. 
The  combat  generally  takes  place  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  called  seconds,  who 
make  arrangements  as  to  the  mode  of 
ticrhting,  place  the  weapons  in  the  bauds 
iif  the  combatants,  and  see  that  the 
laws  they  have  laid  down  are  carrted 
out.  The  origin  of  the  practice  of 
dueling  is  referred  to  the  trial  by  'wa- 
ger, of  battle '  which  obtained  in  early 
ages.  This  form  of  duel  arose  among 
the  Germanic  peoples,  and  a  judicial 
combat  of  the  kind  was  authorized  by 
Gnndebald,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  as 
earlv  ss  501  a.d.  Wsen  the  Judicial 
combat  declined  the  modern  duel  arose, 
being  probably  to  some  extent  an  inde- 
pendent outcome  of  the  aplrit  and  insti- 
tutions of  chivalrv.  B*rance  was  the 
coontfy  in  which  ft  arrvM,  tb«  iilxteeatli 


Bntl 


Dnfftria 


t 


Ib  tb*  trmj  and  nary  it  is  ferbiddm. 
AiDonf  the  more  famotia  daela  of  tta* 
MTly  period  wen  those  in  which  CUrles 
Lee.  WM  wounded  b/  John  Lnnrenc: 
ir   of     * 


Qwinett,   a   aifuei 


,the   Declarati  a. 


century  bcint  the  time  at  which  it  lint 
became  common.  Upon  erery  insult  or 
injury  which  seemed  to  touch  his  Iwnor, 
a  gentleman  thought  himself  entitled  to 
draw  his  sword,  and  to  call  on  hia  ad- 
rersary  to  give  him  satisfaction,  and  it 
is  calculated  that  00(10  persons  fell  in 
duels  during  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  His  minister.  Sully,  remon- 
strated against  the  practice :  but  the  king 
connived  at  it,  supposing  that  it  tended 
to  maintain  a  military  spirit  among  his 
people.  In  1002,  however,  he  issued  a 
decree  against  it,  and  declared  it  to  be 
punishable  with  death.  Many  subse- 
quent prohibitions  were  issued,  but  they 
were  all  powerless  to  stop  the  practice. 
During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV  more 
than  4000  nobles  are  said  to  have  lost 
their   lives  in   duels.      The   practice   of 

dueling    was    introduced    into    England 

h^^u  ..**«*"  "•*  "'«°  *'  J»mes  I:  188L  lu>;"Ch;mKr"of  D;i;ui'es"h~ blJt 
l.tt.l*  Jr„^»«*''*v' J^  common  as  in  the  came  anjnfluential  leader  of  the  Literal 
latter  country.    Cromwell  was  an  enemy  —  ...  . ..     .      "  .^u^.a. 

ci  the  duel,  and  during  the  protectorate 
there  was  a  cessation  of  the  practice.  It 
came  again  into  vogue,  however,  after 
the  Restoration,  thanlcs  chiefly  to  the 
French  ideas  that  then  innndated  the 
court.  As  society  became  more  polished 
duels  became  more  frequent,  and  they 
were  never  more  numerous  than  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  Among  the  princi- 
pals  in   the   fatal   duels   of  this   period 


was  kUled  by  Oen.  Melntosb,  and  Ax^x- 
jnder  Hamilton  waa  slain  by  Aarra 
Burr.  Decatur  was  liUled  and  Barrw 
wounded  fiahting  a  dueL  Andrew  Jack- 
son  kiUed  XMcUnson.  and  fought  several 
otaw  duela.  Col  Benton  killed  Lucas. 
•*»*  ?*."  °}°n  encounters.  Henry  CUy 
and  John  Randolph  fought  in  1820. 

Dvenna  l.^?:!'''*)'  ■?  elderly  femato 
holding  a  middle  station  be- 
tween a  governess  and  companion,  who 
taken  chawo  of  younger  femalM  in  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  families. 

Bnfanre  (?°-'<^i^)>  Jvlbb  AsicAifo 

'"''    Staniblab,   a   French   ora- 
K.of™T"**i"*""'  '»'■»»  *"  1798;  died  in 


were  Charles  James  Fox,  Sheridan,  Pitt, 
Canning,  Castlereagh,  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Camel- 
ford.     The  laat-mentioned  was  the  most 
notorious  duelist  of  his  time,  and  was 
himself  killed  in  a  duel  in  180i.    A  duel 
was  fought  between  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington  and    Lord    Winchelaea   in    1829, 
but  the  practice  was  dying  out.    It  lasted 
longest  in  the  army.     By   English   law 
fatal   dueling    is   considered    murder   no 
matter  how  fair  the  combat  may  have 
been,  and  the  seconds  are  liable  to  the 
same  penalty  as  tbe  principals.    In  1813 
the  principal  and  secouds  iu  a  fatal  duel 
were   sentenced   to  death,   though   after- 
wards pardoned.    An  officer  in  the  army 
having  anything  to  do  with  a  duel  ren- 
ders himself  liable  to  be  cashiered.      In 
France  dueling  still  prevails  to  a  certain 
extent  but  the  combats  are  usually  very 
bloodless  and  ridiculous  affairs.     In  the 
German  army  it  is  common,  and  is  recog- 
nised by  law.    The  duels  of  German  stu- 
dents, so  often  spoken  of,  seldom  cause 
nripus  bloodshed.     In  the  United  States 
duels  are  now  uncommon.     In  some  of 
the  states  the  killing  of  a  man  in  a  duel 
la  punishable  by  death  or  by  forfeiture 
of  political  righta,  and  in  a  large  num- 
ber the  sending  of  a  challenge  is  a  felony. 


cauie  an  innuentiai  leader  of  tl 
party.  Under  the  republic  he  was  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  but  was  driven 
5??.  the  pobllc  service  by  the  coup 
d'«tat  of  l&l.  Under  Thiers  be  acteS 
aa  ministar  of  justice :  and  in  1876,  and 

t^biTt  ^^*  '"^  "^'  ^'  ""  ^'^  »' 

Buff.  ^™  MotunrsTUAJCT  EtPHingTONB 
»-»G»AHT,    usually    called    Grant 
Duff,    a    Britiah^politicfcn    and    writer, 
born  in  1829;  died  in  1906.      He  was 
made  under-secretary  for  India  in  1868 
and   waa  governor  of  Madras.   1881-86. 
"•  J?**,  Rr*^dent   of    the    Royal    Geo- 
graphical   &>ciety,    1880-93,   and   of   the 
rSf***    ^>j9'ical    Society,    1802.      He 
wrote    atudtea    m     European     Polities, 
£r*2*  ««naii,  Notea  from  •  Diary,  etc. 
Bnffenn  (au'^e'-in),  FaKDxucK  Tm- 
w«  yjjj   Hajoltos-Blackwood, 
Mabquis   or,   a   Britiah   statesman   and 
author,  son  of  the  fourth  Baron  Dufferiu 
and  a  granddaughter  of  R.  B.  Sheridau. 
^rn  at  Florence  in  1826;  died  in  moj 
He   began   his   public  services  in   ia55. 
when  he  waa  attached  to  Eart  Russelli 
mission  to  Vienna.    Subsequently  he  was 
sent  as  commissioner  to  Syria  in  con 
section  with  the  massacre  of  the  Chris- 
r*"/iil?^L ''■■    Indian    under-secrt 
^V^a^^®^^^  :. under-secretary  for  whf 
(1866)  ;    chancellor    of    the    Duchy    of 
Uncaster     {18<Mr72)  ;     govemor-gener .  1 
of  Canada  (l«2-78)  ;  ambassador  at  Si. 
^fi^^'*  (1879-81)  ;  at  Constantinopl.- 
(1882)  ;  sent  to  Cairo  to  settle  the  affairs 
?'   "^.^"J^  ■'**'^  -^^niM  Pasha's  reh.  1 
an?  US^^>  r  viceroy  of  India   (l^<s4. 
?*'  'J5r*.**"*  wnbMMdor  to  Italy  (18»;ii 
In  addition  to  the  celebrity  he  bad  at 
taincd  as  a  brilliant  dipl<»iatist,  he  wns 
also  •  popular  and  succaaaful  author,   in 


Dnjfjr 

1847  h»  pabltabcd  y^rrattvt  •/  •  /mtimv 
from  Oafori  to  Bkibberton  4uHm§  tk« 
tf**ro1  ik-  IrUh  Fomituii  la  1860.  I^- 
ten  fnm  Hiah  L*tU»d«tj  and  at  Tsrloaa 
UmM  nuBphMts  on  Iriab  QOMtioiM.  In 
1801  b«  WM  appointed  ambawador  at 
Paris. 

1)ll#<v  8m  Chablbr  Oatah,  an  Iriah 
~~**  reformer,  bom  at  Manacban  in 
1816.  In  1842  be  foanded  aloamal 
called  tbe  Vation,  in  wbicb  be  aapported 
tbe  policy  of  O'Conaell.  He  was  tried 
for  treason  in  1848,  but  was  aqoitted. 
He  afterwards  emisrated  to  Australia, 
wiiere  be  beld  important  goTemment 
positions,  becoming  prime  misister  in 
1871.  He  was  knifbted  in  1873.  His 
Ballmd  Poetry  of  Inlmmi  is  a  bouseb<dd 
book  in  bis  native  conntnr.  He  also 
wrote  YoKN^  Jretand  and  Fomr  Years  e/ 
iritk  Hittori,      Died  in  1908. 

A/iureuwjr  ^^0^  ,  Prencb  geolocUt 
and  mineralogist,  bom  in  1702;  died  in 
1857.  He  became  director  of  tbe  tchoA 
of  mines,  and  publisbed  a  great  variety 
of  papers  on  gecloKy  and  mineralogy. 
In  1841  he  publinhed  a  great  geologicai 
map  of  France  with  three  ToTumes  of 
text,  and  this  was  followed  by  bis 
Trait4  de  Minirologie.  He  introduced  a 
new  classification  of  minerals,  based  on 
crystallography. 

Dllfretne   (dA-fnn).    see  Oucange. 

Dufmny  \^£^-^J'  f'S^STc^; 

poet,  born  in  1648;  died  in  1727.  He 
was  clever  and  versatile,  and  bad  great 
skfll  as  a  landscape  gardenr*  and  an 
architectural  dedgner.  Among  bis  dra- 
matic pieces  may  be  mentioned  L'Etprit 
de  ContndietitM.  Le  Mwimge  Emit  et 
Rompu  and  Le  DoaMa  Veuvage. 

Dmrdale  y°</*t')'  ^"  wxujam,  an 

iVd^tHMw  Engiiah  antiquary,  bom  in 
leoe,  of  a  good  family  in  Warwickshire ; 
died  in  1(»6.  He  was  made  Chester 
herald  in  1644;  accompanied  Charles  I 
through  tbe  civil  war;  and  after  tbe 
Restoration  received  knighthood,  and  was 
appointed  nrter  king-at-arms.  In  con- 
cert with  Roger  Dodsworth  be  produced 
an  important  work  on  Enriish  monaster- 
ies titled  JfonosMooM  /ts^Itcsaasi.  Among 
his  other  works  are  AnUquitiee  of  Wor- 
wickahire;  tke  Baronege  or  Peermpe  of 
Enalmmd;  Orifinet  JudieMee,  or  Hietor- 
icM  MewtoirB  of  the  Engliak  Law,  Comrtt 
of  Juative.  etc.:  a  History  of  8t  P»nP» 
Catkedrel,  and  various  minor  writings. 
He  also  completed  and  pnbUriied  the 
RPTond  volume  of  8pt^man*»  OoneiUm. 


Ihiiibiiif 


w^v,   bdoBflBf    to    tba   ofder    Bireaia 

which  inclndes  tbe   aanatsaa.      It  is  • 

native  of  tbe  Indian  asaa;  poasesses  a 

tapering  body  ending  in  a  crescent- 
shaped  fin.  and  is  said  sometimes  to  at- 
tain a  length  of  20  feet,  tboogb  gener- 
ally it  ,U  about  7  w  8  feet  in  leutb. 
The  skin  is  thick  and  smooth,  with  a 
few  scattered  bristles;  the  color  Mnidh 
above  and  white  beneath.  In  Ita  oateol- 
ogy  it  exhibits  some  points  of  corre- 
spondence with  tbe  Padijrdermata.  Ita 
food  consists  of  marine  plants;  it  yielda 
little  or  no  oU,  bat  la  hunted  by  tbe 
Malaya  for  its  flesh,  which  resembles 
young  beef,  and  is  tender  and  palatable. 
A  varietv  was  discovered  in  the  Red 
Bn^Rfippeli,  and  caUsd  Hmlioore  t»h- 

BnffOUt  (^?f'«at).  «..«*▼•  dug  in  tbe 
!:«.  "'^^  of  a  hill  for  use  as  a 

dwelling,  a  hiding-place,  or  a  refuge  from 
cyclones  or  tornadoes.  Many  of  tbpse 
exist  In  tbe  Western  States  of  this  roun- 
trr.  Tbe  word  is  also  applied  to  a  canoe 
«zoavated  from  a  log  of  wood. 

Dugnay-Tronin  ^  "I  VL'li^i'i' 

,  Z  M    \n       .  KBWE.  a  d  1  a  t  i  n- 

fuisbed  French  seaman  bom  at  St 
MalS  in  1073 :  died  at  Paris  in  1736.  Aa 
commander  of  s  privateer  he  took  many 
prises  from  the  British  between  1690 
and  1607.  He  then  entered  the  raytA 
marine  as  a  captain,  and  signalised  hte- 
self  so  much  in  tbe  Spanbb  war  tfit 
the  king  granted  bim  letters  of  ntMlity, 
in  which  It  waa  stated  that  he  bad  cap- 
tured more  than  800  merchant  ships  and 


twenty  ships  of  war.  By  tbe  captnra 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1711)  he  bron^t  the 
crown    more     than    25.000,000  francs. 


Under  Louia  XV  be  rendered  important 
services  in  the  Levant  and  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Da  Gnesclin  li®1J.*-^^»»>v,  B": 

Ttu  ^o,  Conatable  of 
France,  born  about  ial4;  died  in  1380. 
Mainly  to  bim  must  be  attributed  the 
expulsion  of  tbe  English  from  Norman- 
dy. Ouienne  and  Poitou.  He  was  can- 
tured  by  Chandos  at  the  battle  of  Auray 
in  1364Lani  ransomed  for  100,000 
mncs.  While  serving  in  Spain  against 
Peter  tbe  Cruel  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  EngliHh  Black  Prince,  but  waa  soon 
liberated.  For  his  services  in  Spain  he 
was  made  Constable  of  Castile,  Ctount  of 

?"^*SE5'?  "^  ^"*e  o'  Mollnas  and 
in  1370  be  was  made  Constable  of 
France. 

Dnilborsr  (d«'i»-bpr»),  a  flourishing 
*:  "  *  town  in  Rhenish  PrnssU, 
13  miles  north  of  DOneldorf.     It  is  an 


BnoroiUr  (d^'Kons).    «    herMvorona  ancient  place,  believed  to  be*  of  Roman 
^^^^    mamnal,    tba    HaUeM   4th  orlgia,  aariy  roaa  to  be  a  ft«a  town,  aad 
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Bnldaiiii 


•    iB«nlwr    of    dM    RtaMtttk 
..It  poMum  a  bMotlfttl  chai^ 


bMUM 

f  tajpii.    _.  ,     , 

oftDf  flft«Mth  ctatnnr,  aad  hu  iron 
■aaanetonM,  flBftaMrtav  works,  ebra- 
laU  works,  eotton  ud  wookn  niUlt,  etc. ; 
and  •  larit  tr«d«  grMtljr  fadUttted  br  a 
eaaal  conunaotcaaaf  with  the  Bhlne, 
whlrb  Iraboat  2  mtlM  distant  Pop. 
(lUO)  228,478. 

IhdftrdilL  (dtl-shAr-da«).  KAtmu  a 
**"*•"**"  Dutch  artist,  who  excelled 
ia  painting  landscapes,  animals  and 
sesncs  in  low  life,  bom  in  1640  at  Am- 
sterdam: died  at  Venice  fat  1678.  His 
paintings  are  rare,  and  command  high 
pricesL 

IWIp*  (dOk ;  French  Jm.  Spanish  dsfiM, 
•"**•  ItalUn  d«c«,  ah  TtobT  Utin 
da*,  leader,  commander),  a  title  belong- 
ing orlginallj  to  a  military  leader,  fa 
Britain  it  la  a  title  of  honor  or  nobility 
nest  below  that  of  a  prince  or  priucees 
of  the  blood-royal,  and  that  of  archbUhop 
of  the  Chnrcb  of  England.  The  first 
bereditarr  duke  in  England  was  the 
Black  jPriMS,  created  by  liU  father.  Ed- 
ward III,  In  1896.  The  dodiy  of  Corn- 
wall was  bestowed  upon  him,  and  was 
thenoeforward  attached  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  king,  who  is  considered  a  duke  by 
birth.  The  duchy  of  Lancaster  was  soon 
after  conferred  on  Edward's  third  son. 
John  of  Oaunt,  and  hence  arose  the  spe- 
cial pririleges  which  these  two  duchies 
still  In  part  retain.  A  duke  in  the  Brit- 
ish peerage,  not  of  royal  rank,  is  styled 
•your  grace,'  and  is  'most  noble*:  his 
wife  is  a  duchess.  (See  Addreu,  Forma 
of.)  The  coronet  consists  of  a  richly 
chased  gold  circle,  having  on  its  upper 
edge  eight  golden  leaves  of  a  conven- 
tional type  called  strawberry  leaves;  the 
cap  of  crimson  velvet  is  cloeed  at  the 
top  with  a  gold  tassel,  lined  with  sanmet, 
axid  turned  up  with  ermine.  (See  Coro- 
net.) At  various  periods  and  in  different 
continental  countries  the  title  duke 
{Henog  in  Oermaay)  has  been  given  to 
the  actual  sovereigns  of  small  states. 
The  titles  '  grand-duke '  and  '  grand-duch- 
ess,' 'archduke'  and  'archduchess,'  are 
in  use  also  on  the  European  continent, 
the  latter  to  distinguish  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  Austrian  imperial  fam- 
ily. In  the  Bible  the  word  dukea  is 
need,  Oen.,  zzxvi,  for  the  dtieet  of  the 
Vulvtte. 

Duke  of  Exeter's  Daughter, 

a  rack  in  the  Tower  of  London,  so  called 

after  its  Inventor,  a  minister  of  Henry 

VL 

1W|V1»|  (^kn),    a   kind    of    milltt 

«riMMUk  (g0icu$   »ptMtu$   or   P^ttl-i- 

Mtm  tifphotddum),  extensively  cultivated 


la  KfTPt,  also  la  tpala  aad  slaa- 
whers. 

PnlriwflstM  (dtt'kia.«Id).orI>upnir. 
A^iuMUMwu    fjgijn^  4  tewBshin  of 

England,  County  Chestsr,  separateu  by 
the  Tame  from  Ashtoa-nadsr-Lyne,  and 
mostly  within  Stalybridgs  borough. 
Collieries,  cotton  factories,  brick  and 
tile  works  give  employment  to  the  inhabi- 
tants.   Pop.  (lOU)  19.426. 

Dulcamara  <«itti-k  •-»»»''»;  l.  d«i- 

ariuvwHiHAw  ^^  sweet,  and  mm^nn, 
bitter:  lit.  bitter-sweet),  Bolimum  Dnl- 
cssiAra,  a  common  European  hedge-plant, 
otherwise  called  bittersweet  or  woody 
nightshade.  It  is  found  in  the  United 
States  from  New  England  to  Arkansas: 
its  root  on  being  chewed  gives  a  sensa- 
tion of  bitterness,  then  of  sweetness. 
Dnloe  <dnrsft),  a  lake  of  Guatemala, 
on  the  E.  coast,  communicating 
with  the  Oulf  of  Honduras  by  the  lake- 
let el  Oolfete.  It  is  about  80  miles  long 
by  12  broad,  and  affords  profitable  turtle 
hunting. 

ATiuw^uv  p^jjj  jjj^j,^  formerly  in 
Albania,  now  in  the  principality  of 
Montenegro,  on  the  Adriaiic,  the  seat  of 
a  Roman  Cathdlc  bishop.  Pop.  6000. 
Dnlfiimer  ^dul'"l-n>er),  one  of  the 
*'****'"***  most  ancient  musical  in- 
struments, used  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  modem  instrument  con- 
sists of  a  shallow  trapesium-shaped  box 
without  a  top,  across  which  runs  a 
series  of  wires,  tuned  by  pegs  at  tho 
sides,  and  played  on  by  being  strack  by 
two  cork-headed  hammers.    It  is  in  much 


ItaUsn  Dulcimer. 

less  common  use  in  Europe  now  than  ii 
was  a  century  or  two  ago,  and  is  inter- 
esting chiefly  as  being  the  prototyp*^  of 
the  piano.  It  is  still,  however,  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with  at  rastic  rejoic- 
ings, and  in  the  hands  of  street  musiciaos. 
The  Hebrew  psaltery  is  supposed  to  ba\  e 
been  a  variety  of  the  dulcimer. 
DuloinistS  OJ«J'"in-t«t").  foUowers  .f 
^'iMVM.MVB  Duldnus,  a  layman  of 
Ijombardy,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who 
preached  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Gbo'St. 
afllrmlng  that  the  Father  had  reigued 
till  Christ's  incarnation,  and  that  the 
Soa'a  rtifB  terminated  in  1300.  He  was 
followed  by  a  graat  many  people  to  th>! 


DttUft 


DamM 


AlM.  wbm  b«  Md  bit  wif*  w««  takM 

DqUh  (dfiUa :    Or.    ImMb.    Mrrkt, 

.W'  K*?<*  •'  worthlp  or  ftdorttloB,  u 
^t  paid  to,jMinU  and  antela  lo  th« 
Ronw  CathoUc  (.'hurvh.  Th«  Catholics 
rticonilM   different   degrMc   of   woniblp. 

eTha  lowest  defr<>«  in  tie  dNlto.  whioh  is 
TtB  to  saints  and  anaela.  HppertlHlia 
,  J^P^  'o""  **>•  Vlrfln  alone ;  and 
Mtrif  is  firen  to  Ood  and  to  each  wr- 
soB  In  the  Trinity. 

Dqlff  (duU),  a  sea-weed.  th.  /■/ .-fo- 
meiMtt  osimdta,  use  >  .<•  «..je 
parta  of  Bcotiaud  as  an  edib'  •.  T  ban  • 
reddlM-brown  or  purple,  le.  liei,,  v.  u 
leas  frond,  several  inches  k  -g,  i;iid  '^ 
fonpd  at  low  water  adherl -f  ;.  t.\^  n.  •!..■<. 
It  is  an  important  plan*  •»  '  u  co!  ixt 
era,  and  is  stored  by  th » i  (xIm  lu  i.. 

eaten  with  fish.     In  I«  ii       .  kn   -x  .Vi 
mented  liquor  is  made    >  tu  U       tn  *!.»» 
south  of  England  the  -      lu  i     «  -p   to 
the  /H#(r«   edaiit,  ai  >  tt    i  ihie    ..-i- 

W6€G 

Dulnth  («Iu-lJlth'),acif>,  f„:  •  ,ai 
,  of  St.  Lonis  CoiMiiy,  Minne- 
Mota,  at  the  3.  w.  extremity  oi  1.  '  Sv- 
perior,  at  the  head  of  .■;. .  -■'.  u 
"B  the  (Jrent  l^tkes  and  Her.  ,  .y 
the  Northern  racihe  and  numerous  .»th«»r 
railroads.  The  harbor  has  a  water 
line  of  49  miles,  and  the  grain  eleva- 
tors, ore  shipping  docks  and  ooal  re- 
j*ivinf  docka  are  of  the  most  modern  tvp«'. 
The  grain  shipments  are  about  125.0fJU.- 
(100  bushels  yearly.  The  city  is  the  out- 
let for  the  northern  Minnesota  iron  min- 
ing region,  and  the  site  of  a  new  Hteel 
plant  of  the  United  States  CJorporation. 
costing  approximately  |20,000.l)05.  There 
are  large  lumber  shipments,  and  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  port  is  over  40.000,(100 
tona^earlv.     The  population,  1910  <ou- 

Dulwioh  (•I"!'*'*),  a  village  of  Eug- 
T^  ;  ,  '■°<^'  County  Surrey,  5  mil^s 
south  of  London  Bridge  (pop.  JI.07.')). 
noticenble  chiefly  on  account  of  its  col- 
lege and  schools,  the  former  called  tli<' 
College  of  God's  Gift,  found«>d  an  a 
charitable  institution  in  IGIO  hv  Edward 
Allen  or  Alleyn,  a  distinguished  n<tor  iu 
the  reigns  of  £lixal>6th  and  James  1. 
Four  parishes  are  benefited  bv  the  char- 
**?'..»*;>  Luke's,  Middlesex";  St.  Bo- 
tolph's,  Biahopgate :  St.  Saviour's.  South- 
wark;  and  8t.  Giles'  Camberwell. 
HaTlBf  outlived  its  usefulness,  in  IS.'JT 
an  act  waa  passed  bv  which  the  college 
waa  reconatitnted.  It  now  consists  of 
two  branches,  the  educational  and  tha 
eleemoaynary,  between  which  the  sur- 
plea  revenue  is  divided  in  the  proportion 


of  thrsa-foortiM  to  tbo 
fcvrtb  to  tba  lattar. 

•asemblj.  This  title,  long  home  b'  .e 
municipal  asaembUss.  was  applied  to  tba 
national  assembly,  or  eoanefl  el  stata, 
':!;^t«^,*>y,  "  de««»«  of  C«ar  mdicdas  in 
IHOr,.  In  1017  the  Duma  forced  the  abdi- 
Mitlon  of  NicbfJas  as  Caar  and  attanpted 
more  \-iicoroiis  war  measures  and  internal 
n;form«.  But  there  roao  a  CoancU  of 
Morkmen  and  Sfddiers  which  dinoted 
control  with  the  Duma.  The  B<di£nrik 
element  convoked  a  Constitnent  Asacmhlj 
'   .i«'-»ini(  of  delecates  deeted  by  tba  po»> 
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Is  took, the  place  of  the  Dni.-ui  in 

""ireii. 


necotiatloBs  enodnded  la  Ma; 
^Suttfa,  Bohk^vikt,  ate. 
(dft-ml).  AuDUifDU,  a  favor- 
ite French  novelist,  bom  la 
•  son  of  a  repnbllcan  general, 
.dson  of  Marqnia  de  la  Palliate- 
a  negreaa,  Tienette  Dnmaa.  In 
..  ..  went  to  PariiC  and  obtained  an 
a-Msta-u-aecretaryship  from  the  Duke  of 
or'oflus,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe.  Ha 
1  *)eRan  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  ia 
xs'M  scored  his  first  success  with  bis 
drprr.  1  J7enry  ///.     Then   appeared  Ua 


Alexandre  Dumas 
Chritttue.  and  in  qolck  succession 


\,nrt9tmv.  ano  in  qoiCK  succession  ^M- 
tonif,  Richard  i'Arlinaton,  TMta,  U 
Tour  dn  Ne$le,  Oatkortne  Hoy>ard,MlU. 
de  Belle-Itle,  etc.  Dumaa  had  now  be- 
come a  noted  Parisian  character.  The 
rritJcs  fought  over  the  merita  of  Ua 
Pi^jU  aod  the  acandalmoagers  over  his 
prodlnlity  and  ffalanteriet.  Tnming  his 
attendon  to  romance,  ha  produced  a 
series  ot  historical  romances,  among 
which    may    b4    menttoaed    Let    Dew 
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DvinM 

Dianei;  La  Beint  Mtrg^t;  Let  Tni» 
Mouaquetariet,  with  its  continiwtlaM 
Vingt  An9  Aprit  and  Vioomtt  iv  Brofft- 
lonne.  The  Uoni*  Criato  and  MTeral 
otben  are  alao  well  known  to  Engllah 
readers  through  translations.  Seyeral 
historical  works  were  also  written  hy 
him:  Louis  XIV  et  ton  Biiele;  Le  Re- 
ggnt  «*  Lonit  XV:  Le  Dreme  #e  *9Ss 
Florenee  et  let  Miiieit,  etc.  The  works 
wliich  bear  his  name  amount  to  somo 
1200  Tolumes,  includinc  about  00  dra- 
mas; but  the  only  claim  he  could  lay  to 
a  great  number  of  the  productions  issued 
under  his  name  was  that  he  either 
sketched  the  plot  or  revised  £hem  before 
going  to  press.  He  earned  vast  sums  of 
money,  but  his  recklessness  and  eztrav- 
agance  latterly  reduced  him  to  the  adop- 
tion  of  a  shifty,  scheming  mode  of  living. 
His  Mimoiret,  begun  in  18&2,  present 
interesting  sketches  of  literary  life  dur- 
ing the  restoration,  but  display  intense 
egotism.  In  1860  be  accompanied  Gari- 
baldi in  the  expedition  which  freed  Naples 
from  the  Bourbons.  He  died  in  1870. 
DnniAa  Auxarobb,  son  of  the  above, 
ifumnMf  ^^  j^  jg24;  novelist  and 
dramatist.  Ills  works  treat  mostly  of  the 
relations  between  vice  and  morais.  His 
first  novels.  La  Dame  aux  Camiliaa  and 
Diane  de  Lyt,  were  very  successful,  as 
were  also  the  plays  which  were  founded 
on  them.  His  dramas,  which  are  much 
superior  to  his  novels,  deal  satirically 
with  the  characters,  follies  and  manners 
of  French  society.  He  died  in  18U&. 
Tynyfiaa  Matthisu,  a  French  soldier 
•***"""*>  and  military  writer,  bom  in 
1753;  died  at  Paris  in  1837.  He  early 
entered  the  French  cavalry,  took  part  in 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  was  employed  in  the  levant  and 
in  Holland.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  he  assisted  I^ayette  in 
oraanizing  the  national  guard.  On  the 
triumph  of  the  extreme  party  in  1797 
Dumas  was  proscribed,  but  made  his  es- 
cape to  Holstein,  where  he  wrote  the  first 
part  of  his  Pricit  det  Evinememtt  Mili- 
tairet,  a  valuable  source  for  the  history 
of  the  period  of  which  it  tr  ats  (1798- 
1807).  He  was  recalled  from  exile  bv 
Napolecm,  who  had  become  first  consul. 
His  first  employment  was  to  organise 
the  reserve  for  the  army  of  Italy.  In 
1802  he  was  appointed  state  councilor; 
in  1806  he  beo&me  general  of  division, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  Neapolitan 
minister  in  the  service  of  Joseph  Bon- 
aparte. In  1808  he  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  arrangements  for  the  war 
against  Austria,  fought  in  the  battles  of 
baling  and  Wagram,  and  arranged  tbs 
farms  of  the  armistice  of  2^im.     Ha 
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held  the  ofllce  of  general  inCendant  of  the 
army  in  the  campaign  of  1812.  After 
the  restoration,  Ix>uis  XYIII  appointed 
him  councilor  of  state,  and  gave  him 
several  important  ap!>.>iutmenta  connected 
with  the  army.  In  1880  he  aided  in 
bringing  on  the  revolution  of  July,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Charles  X  he  obtained 
the  chief  command  of  all  the  national 
guards  of  France,  together  with  a 
peerage. 

.vu  Jii.auxi«A     Louig    PALMBIiA    BUS- 

80N,  artist  and  caricaturist,  was  bom  in 
Paris,  in  1834,  but  was  a  naturalized 
British  subject  He  went  to  England  in 
1851,  and  studied  chemistry,  but  soon 
adopted  art  as  a  profession.  After  study- 
ing in  Belgium  and  France  he  began  to 
draw  on  good  for  Once  A  Week,  the 
CornJiiU  ifaifaeine,  etc.  He  subsequently 
joined  the  Punch  staff,  and  became 
famous  through  his  weekly  drawings  for 
that  publication.  He  also  illustrated  a 
large  number  of  books.  2'rilbp,  a  novel, 
created  a  sensaticm  on  its  publication  and 
gave  him  rank  as  an  author.  He  also 
wrote  Peter  Ibhetton  and  The  Martian. 
He  died  in  1896. 

Dnmb.    see  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Dumbarton  K.?gr'!ndn'a;;;,rro"; 

Scotland,  chief  town  of  Dumbarton  Co.. 
stands  on  the  Leven  near  its  junction 
with  the  Clyde.  16  miles  w.  n.  w.  Glas- 
gow. Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  there  are  foundries, 
engine  works,  etc.  Originally  it  was  called 
Alcluyd,  and  it  was  the  cnief  town  of 
Cumbria  or  Strathdyde.  Pop.  19,985. 
A  little  to  the  south  is  the  famous  rock 
and  castle  of  Dumbarton,  rising  abuvi' 
the  Clyde.  There  has  been  a  stronghulil 
here  from  the  earliest  times,  and  tli<- 
fortress  of  Dumbarton  occupied  au  im- 
portant place  in  Scottish  history. — Tin- 
county  of  Dumbarton  is  partly  maritime, 
partly  inland,  consisting  of  two  detaeluil 
portions,  the  larger  and  most  westerly 
lying  between  the  Clyde,  lA>ch  TA>ng  and 
Loch  Lomond,  and  the  far  smaller  por 
tlon  being  about  4  miles  east  from  tde 
former.  The  surface  is  usually  nioun 
tainous,  its  greatest  elevation  being  a 
little  over  30iOO  feet  The  lower  liimi^ 
are  fertile,  and  in  general  well  cultivat<  .1. 
There  are  coal  mines  in  the  smaller  s< .' 
tion.  On  the  banks  of  the  I^ven  nn'i 
elsewhere  are  extensive  cotton-printill^' 
and  bleaching  establishments ;  and  tli'  <-.- 
are  extensive  shipbuilding  yards  alouj; 
the  Clyde.    Pop.  21.989. 

Dnmb-bclls,    T/^'S  ^o"frSn'Uu 


Bunb-eane 


DnmouriM 


ooaiMcted  ^f  a  biconic  bar  for  holdinf, 
OMd  in  fymnastlc  ezerdwa  for  atreBcS- 
eninff  the  moaclea  of  the  arma  and  cheat 

^■uuw-vwfto,  Arace*.  the  D <«//«»- 
ftcoAto  aeffuJita  of  the  Weat  Indiea,  ao 
called  from  ita  acridity,  it  cauaing  when 
chewed  loaa  of  power  of  speech. 
IhimbneM  (dnm'nea).  See  Deaf  and 
'^■"  Dumb,  Aphonia.  Aphaaia. 
Dnmdmn.  <dum'dum),  a  military  vil- 
^^  lage  and  extenaive  canton- 
ment, Hinduatan,  province  of  Bensal,  4^ 
Bilea  ■.  If.  E.  Caleiitta.  The  village  ia 
famoua  aa  beinf;  the  acene  of  the  firat 
open  manifeatation  of  the  Sepoya  againat 
tna  greaaed  cartridgea.  which  led  to  the 
mutiny  of  1857.     Pop.  20,820. 

Dumdum  Bullet.  SeeB»iiet. 

DnmfrieS  (^J  "-.'/• «').  »  river  port 
aruAUAAAvs  gjjj  railway  center  of  Scot- 
land, capital  of  the  county  of  aame  name, 
and  the  chief  place  in  the  aoutb  of  Scot- 
land :  situated  on  the  left>bahk  of  the  Nith, 
about  6  milea  from  ita  junctiun  with  the 
Solway  Firth.  It  ia  connected  with  the 
auburb  Mazwelltown  (in  Kirkcudbright) 
by  three  bridgea,  one  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  ia  a  pleasing,  well- 
built  town^with  various  handsome  public 
edtficean  There  are  iron  foundries,  houery 
and  tweed  factories,  tanneriea,  coach- 
building  worka,  etc.  The  river  Nith  ia 
navigaole  to  the  town  for  vessels  of 
above  60  tons,  but  the  port  has  decreased 
in  importance  since  the  development  of 
the  nulway  ayatem.  Dumfries  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity.  The  church  of  the 
Minorites  which  once  atood  here  waa 
the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  Red 
Comyn  by  Bruce  in  1900.  Burna  apent 
his  doaing  yeara  here,  and  the  street  in 
which  he  lived  now  bears  his  namo.  His 
remains  rest  under  a  handsome  mauso- 
leum, and  a  atatue  of  him  was  erected  in 
1882.  Pop.  18,148.— The  county  abuts 
on  the  Solway  Firth;  area  about  1100 
aquare  milea,  of  which  about  a  third  ia 
under  cultivation.  The  surface  is  for 
the  moat  part  mountainous,  especially  in 
the  north  and  northwest  districts,  where 
some  ef  the  hills  attain  an  elevation  of 
over  2000  ft  Oats,  potatoes  and  turnips 
are  the  moat  common  pioducts.  Good 
cattle  are  reared,  and  are  much  in  re- 
queat  for  the  English  market  The  sheep 
on  the  hill  paatures  are  mostly  Cheviots ; 
on  the  lower  and  arable  lands  the 
licicester  breed  prevDils.  The  salmon 
fiahery  is  of  importance.  The  minerals 
moat  abundant  are  coal,  lead,  iron, 
antimony  and  gypaum.  Coal  and  lead 
are  worked  to  «  small  extent  Lomestone 


and  freestone  abound  in  Tarioos  parts^ 
Pop.  72,571. 

««iuuvu*  Lou,g  ti,,  friend  and  literary 
assistant  of  Mirabeau  and  Jeremy 
Bentham,  was  born  at  Genera  in  1759; 
died  at  Milan  in  1820.  He  was  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  Proteatant  Church  in 
1781.  He  attached  himaelf  to  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  Geneva,  and  when  the 
opposite  party  gained  the  ascendency  he 
went  to  St  Petersburg,  in  fTSSS,  where 
he  waa  appointed  paator  of  the  Fraicli 
Reformed  Church.  Soon  after  he  ac- 
cepted an  offer  to  act  aa  tutor  to  the 
Bona  of  Lord  Shelbnme,  afterwards 
Marquia  of  Lanadowne,  wliich  brooght 
him  to  London,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly.  Viaiting  Paria  during  the  firat 
yeara  of  the  revolution  he  nined  the 
friendship  of  Mirabeau,  whom  he,  assisted 
in  the  composition  of  speeches  and  re- 
ports, and  of  whom  be  wrote  some  inter- 
esting recoUecttona.  On  hie  return  to 
London  he  formed  that  connection  with 
ilentham  which  fixed  hia  career  aa  a 
writer;  recaating,  popularizing  and  edit- 
ing Bentbam'a  worka  in  a  form  anitable 
for  the  reading  public.  He  returned  to 
Geneva  in  1814  and  became  a  aenator. 

Dumont  D'TTrville  l^,^"*,'  **:: 

^^  „  Tel),      JUI.BS 

BEBASTiEir  CE8AB,  a  French  navigator, 
waa  bom  in  1790;  killed  in  a  railway 
accident  between  Paria  and  VeraaUIea 
in  1842.  After  completing  his  atudies  at 
Caen  he  entered  the  French  navy,  in 
which  he  ultimately  rose  to  be  rear- 
admiral.  In  1820-29  he  commanded  the 
corvette  A«lroIabe,  wnicb  waa  aent  to 
obtaiu  tidinga  of  La  P4rouae,  and  to 
make  hydrographic  obaervationa.  He 
made  surveys  of  the  coasts  of  Auatralia, 
New  Zealand,  etc.,  and  found  remaina  of 
the  shipwreck  of  La  P^rouse  on  one  of 
the  Pacific  islands.  The  result  of  this 
voyage  was  the  publication  of  Voyage  i» 
Decouvcrte  autour  du  Monde.  In  1837 
he  Bailed  with  the  Astrolabe  and  ZilM 
on  a  voyage  of  Antarctic  discovery,  and 
after  many  dangera,  and  having  visited 
many  parts  of  Oceania,  he  returned  in 
1840.  On  his  return  he  began  the  publica- 
tion of  Voyage  au  Pdle  aud  et  dan$ 
rOc^anie.  which  was  finished  by  one  of 
hia  companions. 

Dnmonriez  (dfl-ms-ri-ftv.  chabij» 

i;  FRANqt)I8     DUPEBRIER,    a 

French  general  of  great  military  talent 
was  bom  at  Cambrai  in  1780,  of  a  noble 
family  of  Provence :  died  near  Henley-on- 
Thamea  in  1823.  He  aerved  aa  an  oOlcer 
in  the  Seven  Years'  war.     In  1768  he 
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wtat  t»  OoNlet  M  oMruni«tt«r<«cMMd 
6f  th«  •mall  tmy  which  was  Mat  for  th« 
conoaeat  of  that  island,  and  waa  aftar* 
waral  made  colonel.  In  th«  war  between 
Pranoa  and  Aastria  hn  was  in  command 
of  the  army;   invaded  Flanders,  and  do- 


r   . 

General  Uumourics 

feated  tbe  Austrians  at  Jeiunppcs  aud 
conquered  Belgium.  Instead  uf  prosecut- 
ing tlie  war  vigorously  he  now  entered 
upon  measures  lor  tbe  overthrow  of  the 
revolutionary  government,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, in  which  he  proiuiHed  the 
restoration  of  the  constitutioual  mon- 
archy in  the  person  of  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  but  was  attaclied  by  the  Ver- 
sailles volunteers,  and  eoinpened  to  dee 
(April  4,  1793).  The  convention  set  a 
price  of  300,000  livres  upon  his  h<>ad. 
At  first  he  retired  to  Brussels,  and  after 
various  wanderini^s  found  a  riual  refuge 
in  England,  iiis  Mcmoir»,  written  by 
himself,  appeared  iu  1704 ;  an  enlarged 
edition  in  1822.     He  was  also  tlio  author 


of  a  large  number  of  politiial  pnmpbietHi. 
SiinA  (<l*i'n*),  or  WESTERN  DviNA,  a 
""*■  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  in 
the  government  Tver,  about  15  miles  w. 
of  the  source  of  the  Volga,  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Riga,  has  a  course  of  about  050 
miles,  aud  waters  the  seven  governments 
of  Tver,  Pskoff,  Vitebsk,  Mogileff,  Vilna, 
Courland  and  Livonia,  draining  ah  area 
of  about  66,000  aq.  miles.  It  is  navigable 
for  a  considerable  distance,  but  is  frozen 
for  about  four  months  each  year. 

TMnAbnrflr  (da'ni-burt),  or  Dtina- 
*'*^""'^   BUBO,  a  fcrtlfied  town  of 


Eiwda,  loranitoaat  ot  VMuk,  oft  tha 
ri|dtt  bank  of  th«  DUaa,  or  Dvtoa,  112 
mflaa  a.  g.  from  Biga.  It  earriaa  ep  vari- 
0118  indnstries,  a  considerable  trade,  and 
three  yearly  fairs.  Pop.  (1M0>  11 6.912. 
Mnamlindi  (dU-ua-man-de ;  •  DUna- 
•^  *•**  mouth  '»,  a  fortress  and 
port  of  Russia,  on  the  Oulf  of  Riga,  at 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Diina,  having  a  large 
winter  harl>or  for  the  shipping  of  Riga. 

Dunbar  (dun'bur),  pax-l  laubsstce, 

an  American  poet,  of  ours 
African  blood,  bom  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  July 
27,  1872;  died  February  9,  1006.  He 
published  bis  first  volunie,  Oak  and  Ivn, 
in  1893,  and  his  third  volume,  Lyrici  of 
Lowly  Life  (1896),  received  high  praise 
from  the  critics.  In  1897  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  in  tbe  labrary  of 
Congress,  whicli  he  held  fov  several  years ; 
hut  he  contracted  consumption  and  re- 
turned to  Dajton,  where  i.e  died.  He 
wrote  partly  ia  negro  diakct  and  partly 
in  conventional  English ;  and  besides  \i\s 
poetry  published  several  novels,  including 
The  Sport  of  the  God»  (19(e).  Other 
volumes  of  vene  than  those  already  men- 
tioned were  Poems  of  Cabin  and  Fiel'l 
(1809),  Candle  lightin^  Time  (1902),  and 
Howdy,  Honey,  Howdy  (1905). 
Dnnhftr  Wuxiam,  the  most  emiueur 
^imunr,  ^^  j,j  ^j,^  ^j^  Scottish  poets. 

was  born,  probably  in  East  Lothian,  about 
1400-05.  lie  seims  to  have  become,  a  beK 
giuc  friar  of  the  Franciscan  order,  auil 
made  journeys  ;n  England  and  Franc<<. 
but  he  returned  to  Scotland  about  14{K». 
and  attached  h  mself  to  the  court  of 
James  IV,  from  vhom  he  received  a  pen- 
sion. On  the  mirriage  of  James  IV  to 
Margaret  of  England,  Dunbar  celebrnt<<l 
the  event  in  a  p<i,«m  of  great  l>eauty.  enti- 
tled. The  ThristU  and  the  Roia.  His  pen 
aiou  was  ultimately  raised,  and  he  wms 
the  recipient  of  various  additional  gratui- 
ties, though  he  appears  frequently  to  have 
addressed  both  the  king  and  queen  f^r 
a  benelice,  but  always  without  succes«'. 
After  Flodden  his  name  disappears  fnmi 
the  royal  accounts,  and  he  probably  di<d 
about  1520.  His  works,  which  consist  of 
elaborate  allegories,  satirical  and  grim  I  v 
humorous  pieces,  and  poems  full  of  bril- 
liant description  and  luxuriant  imaeina 
tion,  were  first  collected  by  David  Luing 
(Edinburgh.  1834). 

Dunblane  (dun'blan),  an  oUl  ejiis^t- 
j^uuuiauc     p^j    ^jy    ^,j    Scotland,    iu 

Perthshire,  0  miles  northwest  of  Stirliug. 
on  the  Allan.  The  ancient  cathedial 
partly  in  ruins,  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century.  About  two  miles  from  the  town 
the  indecisive  battle  of  Sherriffmuir  wa8 
fought  in  1715,  betweaa  the  ruys! 
forces  tmder  the  Doke  of  Argylc,  and  the 


Duncan 


Dundee 


hffjhite»  under  the  Earl  of  Mar.    Pop. 

Duncan  (dunltan),  AnAM,  VisooiTWT, 
""  n  Scottish  naval  ikOicer,  waa 
born  in  Dundee,  in  1731;  died  in  1804. 
He  went  to  sea  when  young,  and  was  a 
post-captain  in  17«1.  In  the  following 
year  he  served  at  the  talcing  of  Havana ; 
and  in  1779  he  shared  in  the  victory  of 
.Vdmiral  Rodney  over  the  Spaniards.  In 
1789  he  became  rear-admiral  of  the  blue, 
and  in  1794  vice-admiral  of  the  white 
Miuadron.  The  foilowiug  year  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  North  Sea 
fleet,  and  in  Oetohor.  175)7.  W"n  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet  off 
Camperdown,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  Viscount  Dunrnn  ami  a 
pension  of  £2000  a  year. 
Duncan  Thomas,  an  eminent  Seot- 
'  tish  painter,  was  horn  in 
J807;  died  at  Edinburgh  in  184r».  He 
studied  under  .*<ir  W.  .Vllan.  and  was 
eleoted  an  assf  iate  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy in  1843.  His  principal  works  were 
illustrative  of  Scottish  history  and  char- 
acter. Among  the  best  known  of  them 
are:  The  AhJicutioH  of  Marii,  Quern  of 
Hcoi«;  Aintc  I'uof  atui  Slmdrr:  Prinre 
Charlea  Fdicart)  and  tlir  llif/lilander» 
enterinn  Edinbui-yh  after  /'ifxtonpan*  : 
VharU'»  Edvard  oxlrep  in  a  Cure  aftir 
VuUoden;  The  MarturdoM  of  John  Brown 
of  Priesthill,  etc  Hi?*  portraits  are  very 
highly  esteemed. 

Duncansbv  Head  <<^"n'kans-bi)    a 

^u.uw«,uauj  M.va.u.  promontory  in 
Caithness-shire.  Scotland,  forming  the  n. 
E.  extremity  of  the  Scottish  maicland,  1% 
milea  E.  of  John  o'  Groat's  House,  and 
18%  N.  by  .«.  of  Wiclt.  Close  by  the 
promontonr  are  two  insulated  rtxks,  of 
fantastic  form  and  great  height,  celled  the 
Ijtacks  of  Duncausby,  which  In  spring 
and  summer  are  covered  with  sen-fowl. 
Dunciad  («'un'Hi-ad),  Thk.  a  celebrated 
satirical  poem  by  Pope,  in 
which  he  gibbets  his  critics  and  foes. 
The  first  three  botiks  were  published  in 
1728,  the  fourth  book,  or  A'cic  Dunciad, 
appeared  in  1742,  with  illustrations  by 
Scriblerus  and  notes  variorum.  ('ibb«>r 
was  later  substituted  for  Theobald  as 
the  hero ;  and  among  otbers  who  ligured 
In  the  satire  were  Ambrose  Philii.s,  Black- 
more,  Bentley,  Defoe,  Dennis,  Shad  well. 
Settle,  etc. 

Dundalk  ',«l»B-^ak'K  a  seaport  of 
xruuuaxA,    ir,.i„„jj     capital    of    the 

'ounty  of  Txtuth,  on  Castletown  River, 
'■bout  2  miles  above  its  mouth  iu  Dundalk 
Hay.  Its  principal  manufactures  are 
ropes  and  castings;  the  trade  chiefly  in 
cattle  and  agricultural  prcUuoe,  is  «s- 
teasire.    H«r«  Edward  Brucs  brotbar  of 


Bob«rt  Bruce,  waa  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  English  in  1318.  Pop.  18,0Ta 
Dundag  (dun-das' >  OF  ^VBHieTON,  the 
**  **•*"  name  of  a  family  several 
members  of  which  held  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  legal  and  political  historv 
of  Scotland. — Sir  James  Ditndas,  the 
tirst  of  Amiston.  knighted  by  James  A'l, 
was  the  third  son  of  George  Dundas  of 
Dimdas,  a  descendant  of  the  Dunbars, 
earls  of  March. — His  eldest  son,  SiK 
JAME8.  was  member  of  parliament  for 
Mid-l.othian.  and  was  apjiointed  one  of 
the^  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session 
(HWKii. — His  eldest  son  Robert  was 
also  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  filled  that  station  for  thirty- 
seven  years.  He  died  in  1727. — His 
eldest  son  Robebt  (1685-17.'>3)  was  suc- 
cessively >^olicitor-general  for  Scotland, 
lord-advocate,  member  of  parliament  for 
the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates.  In  1737  he  was 
raised  to  the  bench,  and  on  the  death  (jf 
Lord-president  Forbes  of  Culloden.  in 
1748,  he  was  amH>inted  his  successor. 
His  eldest  son  RouEKi-  (JTi:i-87)  al«o 
attained  to  the  positions  of  lord-advtM-ate. 
and  lord-president  of  the  Court  of  Sea- 
Mion. — His  brother.  Henry  IUxdas.  V'is- 
toiNT  Melville,  distinguished  states- 
n»an.  born  in  1741 ;  died  in  1811.  He 
obtained  the  post  of  solicitor-general  in 
1773.  that  of  lord-advocate  in  1775,  and 
was  made  joint  keeper  of  the  Hignet  for 
.Scotland  in  1777.  In  1782  he  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  the  navy  and  mem- 
ber ot  the  privy-council;  and  from  that 
time  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  Pitt 
measures,  and  had  supreme  influence  in 
Scotland.  Among  other  offices  he  held 
that  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  and 
in  1805.  he  was  impeached  before  the 
H.  use  of  Lords  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors in  his  former  oHice  of  treas- 
urer of  the  navy,  but  was  finally  ac- 
'lUitled.  He  was  created  Viscount"  Mel- 
ville in  180],  a  title  still  borne  bv  his 
direct  descudant. 

Dundee  tdua-dis'),  a  city  and  seaport 
"^    "  of    Scotland,    in    the    county 

of  Forfar,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Tay,  about  8  miles  from  the 
open  sea,  37  miles  x.  n.  e.  of  Edin- 
burgh; in  population  the  third  town 
in  Scotland,  It  stretches  alcmg  the 
Tay  from  east  to  west,  and  of  late 
.vears  has  been  greatly  extended  in 
both  directions.  The  more  recently 
formed  streets  are  spacious  and  baud- 
some,  but  most  of  those  of  more  an- 
cient date  are  narrow  and  irregularly 
built.  The  most  conspicuous  building  is 
St.  Mary's  Tower,  or  the  Old  Steeple,  as 
it   la   popularly   etllad.    106   feet   high. 


BoBdee 


Bniieiin 


erected  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  to  which  three  modern  paro- 
diial  charchee  have  been  built  in  form 
of  a  cathedral,  the  nave,  choir  and  tran- 
■ept,  reapectirely,  forming  a  aeparate 
church.  Among  public  buildinn  are: 
the  town  hall,  several  public  halla,  the 
high  school,  exchange,  infirmary,  lunatic 
•sylnm,  Albert  Institute  and  free  library, 
etc.  The  chief  educational  institution 
is  die  University  College,  open  to  both 
sexetL  whose  first  session  opened  in  1883. 
Dundee  has  several  public  parks  and 
recreation  grounds  and  a  good  supply 
of  water.  The  town  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  textile  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  coarser  descrip- 
tions of  linen,  and  it  is  now  the  chief 
seat  of  the  linen  trade  in  Scotland  and 
of  the  jute  trade  in  Urpat  Britain,  there 
being  a  great  number  of  mills  and  fac- 
tories engaged  in  the  spinning  and  weav- 
ing of  flax.  Jute  and  hemp.  Shipbuild- 
ing is  extennvely  carried  on,  and  there 
are  large  engineering  establishments,  etc. 
Another  branch  of  business  is  the  north- 
em  seal  and  whale  fishery.  Dundee  is 
also  famous  for  its  marmalade  and  other 
preserves  and  confectionery.  The  sbip- 
pimg  accommodation  includes  five  large 
wet  docks,  with  a  connected  tidal  harbor 
and  graving  docks.  The  railway  facili- 
ties of  Dundee  were  greatly  increased  in 
1878  by  the  opening  of  a  bridite  across 
the  Ta^;  but  on  December  28,  1879, 
the  bridge  was  destroyed  in  a  vio- 
lent storm,  when  about  lUO  people  in  a 
train  in  the  act  of  crossing  lost  their 
lives.  A  new  bridge,  to  replace  the  one 
destroyed,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  June, 
1887 ;  it  is  a  very  substantial  structure 
about  two  miles  in  length.  Dundee  was 
made  a  royal  burgh  by  William  the  lion, 
was  twice  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish under  Edward  I,  and  was  as  often 
retaken  by  Wallace  and  Bruce.  In  1B45 
it  was  besieged,  taken,  and  sacked  by 
the  Duke  of^  Montrose ;  and  six  years 
afterwards  it  was  stormed  by  Monk, 
when  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants 
were  put  to  death.  In  1888  it  was  raised 
by  royal  grant  to  the  rank  of  a  city. 
Pop.  169,409. 

OnndeA  John  Grahau  or  Claveb- 
*'*""**"»  HOUSE,  Viscount.  See  Oro- 
ham. 

DniliJonAld  (dun-don'ald),  Thomas 
Ifunaonaia  cocukank,  Tenth  Earl 
or,  a  British  admiral,  was  born  in  Lan- 
arkshire in  1775;  died  in  1800.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  embarked  with  his 
uncle,  then  Captain,  and  afterwards  Sir 
Alexander  Cocnrane,  in  the  Hind,  of 
twenty-eight  guns,  and  soon  distinguished 
hknself  by  his  daring  and  gallantry.     In 


1800   he   was   appointed   to   the   9p«edp 
sloop-of-war  of  fourteen  guns,  and  in  the 
course  of  thirteen  months  captured  over 
fifty  vessels,    but   was  at   last   captured 
himself.     In  1806,  while  in  command  of 
the   PolUu    frigate,    he    took   some    rich 
prizes,  and  for  the  next  four  years  in 
the  ImpMeute  performed  remarkable  ex- 
ploits In  cutting   out   vessels,   storming 
batteries,    destroying    signals,    etc.      On 
his  return  to  England  he  entered  parila- 
ment,  and  bv  his  attacks  on  the  abases 
of  the  naval  administration   made  him- 
self  obnoxious    to    the    authorities.      He 
gave   further   offense    by   charging   Lwd 
Onmbier,  his  superior  officer,   with   neg- 
lect of  duty    (which  was  true)  ;  by  de- 
nouncing the  abuses   of  the   prise-court, 
and    the   treatment   of    the    prisoners   of 
war.     His  enemies  succeeded,  in  1814,  in 
convicting  him  on  a  charge — since  proved 
to  be  false — of  originating  a  rumor,  for 
speculative  purposes,  that  Napoleon  had 
abdicated.    He  was  expelled  from  parlia- 
ment,   deprived    of   all    his    honors,    im- 
prisoned   for   a    year,    and    fined    £1000. 
The  electors  of  Westminster  immediately 
paid  his  fine  and  reelected  him,  but  hi< 
had  to  remain  in  prison  till  the  expira- 
tion of  his  sentence.      In  1818  he  to«)k 
service  in  the  Chilean  navy,  his  exploits 
greatly  aiding  the  national  independeni-i> 
of  that  country,  as  well  as  soon  after  of 
Brazil.     In  1832  he  was  restored  to  hii 
rank  in  the  British  navy.     Ii.  1831.  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  bucceedpil 
to  the  name  and  title  of  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald ;  in  1841  he  became  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue;   in  1848  he  was  appointij 
commnnder-in-<-hief   of   the   North   Amer- 
ica   and    West    India    station;    and    in 
1851   and   1854,   respectively,   he  became 
vice-admiral   of  the   white,   and   rear-ad- 
miral of  the   United   Kingdom.     He  did 
much  to  promote  the  adoption  of  steam 
and  the  screw  propellor  in  warships,    lie 
wrote  an  autobiography,  which,  though  l<ft 
incomplete,   is   a  most  interesting  work. 
Dunedin  (•l«n-*'«lin).    capital    of    the 
"   provincial  district  of  Otag". 
New   Zealand,    and    the   most   important 
commerrial  town  in  the  colony,  stands  at 
the   upper  extremity  of   an   arm   of  the 
sea,   about  9   miles  from   its   port.   Port 
Chalmers,  with  which  it  is  connected  hv 
railway.      Though  founded   in   1848.   it* 
more    rapid    progress    dates    only    from 
1861,   when    extensive    gold-fields   disiov- 
ered  in  Otago  attracted  a  large  influx  ..f 
population.      It    is    well    paved,    liRhtfd 
with    gas,    and    has    a    «rood    supply    of 
water.    There  are  many  handsome  build- 
ings,    both     public     and     private;     the 
municipal  buildings,  the  post-office.  hM- 
pital,  lunatic  Mjlua.  government  offices. 
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Suaken 


th«  anivenity,  high  schools,  the  new 
moMum,  several  banks  (especially  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand),  the  atbensum 
and  mechanics'  institute,  the  freemasons' 
.hall,  two  theaters,  etc.  Wool  is  the 
ataple  export.  Several  woolen  and 
other   manufactories  are   now   in   exist- 
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ence.  There  is  a  regular  line  of  ateam- 
era  between  this  port  and  Melbourne. 
and  communication  la  frequent  with  all 
parts  of  New  ZeaUmd.  Through  the 
opening  of  the  new  Victoria  Channel 
from  Port  Chalmers  Teasels  drawing  16 
feet  can  now  ascend  to  Dunedin  at  low 
water.  Pop.  (1911)  644237. 
Dunes  (dans),  low  hills  of  sand  accu- 
*"^**  mulated  oa  the  seacoast  of 
Holland,  Britain, '  Spain  and  other  conn- 
tries,  in  some  places  encroaching  on  and 
covering  what  once  was  cultivated  land, 
bnt  in  others  serving  as  a  natural  bar- 
rier to  protect  the  country  from  the  de- 
structive encroachments  of  the  sea. 
ThmfAitnlinA   (dun-ferlln),   a    royal 

iiuniermune  i,„pgi,  „{  Scotland, 

county  of  Fife-  8  miles  N.  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  and  13  northwest  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  streets,  though  narrow,  are 
well  bnilt.  Dunfermline  was  early  a  fa- 
vorite residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
and  here  were  bom  David  II,  James 
I,  Charles  I  and  his  sister  Elizabeth. 
The  Benedictine  abbey  founded  by 
Malcolm  Canmore  (1070)  is  now  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  the  Abbey  Church,  un- 
derneath the  pulpit  of  which  are  the 
remaina  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  Dun- 
f«>nnUne  early  took  the  lead  in  the  manu- 
tnctnre  of  table  linen,  and  is  still 
nnrivaled  by  any  other  town  in  the  king- 
dom. There  are  collieriea  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    Pop.  20,280. 


Tliiw.flali    a  >»°>e  in  the  Uoited  State* 

open,  partially  salted,  pUed  up  in  a  dark 
place  under  salt-grasa  or  hay,  and  then 
closely  packed;  named  from  their  dun 
color. 

36  miles  west  by  south  of  Belfast  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  earthenware. 
Pop.  3694. 

Dungarpur  ffill^^/ikte'iS  AS-' 

putAna ;  area,  1440  sq.  miles. ;  pop.  100,- 
103. — DuNOABPUB  is  also  the  name  of  thi* 
chief  town  and  residence  of  the  mahara^ 
wal  of  the  state.    Pon.  0094. 

Dungarvan  'S^-^^^k^^^- 

terford,  on  the  Bay  of  Dungarvan,  much 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  The  harbor 
is  shallow,  and  the  trade  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  agricultural  produce. 
Pop.  4850. 

Duner  Beetle,  f  '""°®  applied  to  a 

««u,ug  a««<v»AW)  large  number  of 
coleopterous  insects  of  the  Lamellicorn 
family  (or  that  family  in  which  the 
antennse  terminate  usually  in  lateral 
leaflets)  from  their  habit  of  burying  their 
eggs  in  dung.  The  Oeotrapet  tiered 
rarius,  '  dor '  or  '  ahard-bome '  beetle,  and 
the  ScarabtPUB  Mcer,  or  sacred  beetle  of 
the  Egyptians,  are  examples. 
DniUreiieSS    (<lnnj-nes'),  a  low  head- 

Kent,  lOVi  miles  s.  E.  of  Rye;  haa  a 
lighthouse  with  fixed  light 
TlniiWIil  (dun-keld'),  a  small  town  of 
J/ttUl^exa  Scotland,  on  the  Tay.  about 
14  miles  north  by  west  from  Perth ;  pop. 
586.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and 
from  850,  when  Kenneth  I  removed 
the  remains  of  St  Columba  from  lona 
to  a  church  which  he  had  built  here,  be- 
came the  metropolitan  see  of  Scotland, 
till  supplanted  by  St.  Andrews.  The 
choir  oi  the  ancient  cathedral  is  still 
used  as  the  parish  church.  Near  it  ia 
Dunkeld  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Athol,  the  grounds  of  which  are  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  in  Scotland. 
DnnlrA'm  (dun'kers),  or  Tunkers,  a 
l/IUULen  religious  sect  in  the  United 
States,  founded  in  Schwartzenan,  (Ger- 
many, in  1708,  and  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  Ger.  tunken,  to  dip,  from  their 
mode  of  baptizing  converts.  They  reject 
infant  baptism ;  use  great  plainness  of 
dress  and  language ;  refuse  to  take  oaths 
or  to  fight ;  and  anoint  the  sick  with  oil 
in  order  to  effect  their  recovery,  depend- 
ing on  this  unction  and  prayer,  and  reject- 
ing the  use  of  medicine.  Every  brother  ia 
allowed  to  apeak  in  the  congregation. 
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ttuit  bwt  tpMikar  Is  nraaUy  Mt  apart 
u  tbclr  miobter.  They  all  emigrated  to 
the  United  Btatea,  where  they  are  found 
in  nearly  erery  State. 
Pim]^]^  Cdun-kirli';  French.  Dun- 
kerque),  a  seaport  town  of 
France,  department  Nord,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Strait  of  Dover,  sarroandcd 
by  wallt,  and  otherwiiie  defended  by  forta 
and  oatworki.  It  has  several  fine 
charehes,  a  college,  a  public  library  and 
a  gallery  of  paintings;  manafactures  of 
earthenware,  leather,  soap,  starch,  ropes; 
sugar-refineries,  breweries,  distilleries, 
etc.  It  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  and  the  scene  of  many  contests 
between  the  Spaniards  and  French.  Pop. 
(1906)  86,767:  with  suburbs,  60,000. 
Dunkirk  (dunliurk),  a  city  of  Chau- 
,  7^—  tanqua  Co.,  New  York,  on 
Lake  Erie,  41  miles  8.  w.  of  Buffalo. 
It  has  an.  excellent  harbor,  with  protect- 
iag  breakwater.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Lake  Shore,  Pennsylvania,  Nickel  Plate, 
Erie  and  D.  A.  V.  railroads.  It  has  con- 
nidenble  trade  with  the  other  lake  ports 
nd  has  a  variety  of  industries,  including 
be  plant  of  the  American  Jx>comotive 
ompany,  one  of  the  largest  locomotive 
..'ianufacturing  plants  in  the  world.  Pop. 
11J221. 

fi»n1fn   (dun'lin),   a    British   bird 

r-iiii   (rn'wj^a  variabUit),  a  species 

'    sandpiper,    occurring   in    vast    flocks 

^jMig  sandy  shores.    It  Is  about  8  inches 

m  length  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the 

extremity   of   the   tail,    and   its   plumage 

nnJergoes  marked   variations  in  summer 

a    i  wint  r.  the  back  passing  from  black 

'  th  red<  ish  edges  to  each  u>atber  to  an 


Dunlin  {.Tringa  voriabtti*). 
asben  gray,  and  the  breast  from  mottled 
black  to  pure  white.  The  American 
Trinaa  alplna  is  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Scotland,  and  there  is  some  ground  for 
believing  that  these  large  birds  are  merely 
varieties  of  the  dunlin. 

Dnnlop  te»«S'>;tia'nrwJi°c'h\T. 

given  its  name  to  an  esteemed  variety  of 

cheese. 

TWinmniv    (dun-mou'),    Obeat    and 

iranmow    jittle,   two  viusges  of 


England,  oooaty  of  Eases.  Tba  latter  la 
remarkabla  for  the  anciant  custom,  re- 
cently revived,  of  giving  a  flitch  of  baoon 
to  any  couple  who,  a  year  and  a  day 
after  their  marriage,  could  awear  that 
they  had  neither  quarreled  nor  repented. 

Diininore  (<>«»-"«'').  »  town  of 

•#iuuuw«w  Lackawanna  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, 2  miles  from  Scranton.  It 
derives  its  prosperity  chiefly  from  the 
anthracite  coal  mineti  which  are  worked 
in  the  vicinity,  but  has  silk  and  other 
industries.    Pop.  17,615. 

DnnnetHead  <<i»«»'et).  *  !»ow  rock 

^•uAuvv  M,«»u  promontory  in  Caith- 
ness, with  sandstone  cliflfs  100  to  800  feet 
high,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the 
mainland  of  Scotland,  crowned  b/  a 
liebthouse  visible  at  a  distance  of  25 
miles. 

Dunnottar  Castle  iS^^^^'/Vui'S 

on  the  coast  of  Kincardineshire,  Scotland, 
on  a  precipitous  rock  rising  from  tht- 
sea.  It  datea  from  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  was  long  the  strong- 
h(Ad  of  the  Keiths,  earls  maiischal.  Dur- 
ing the  commonwealth  this  castle  was  se- 
lected for  the  preservation  of  the  Scottish 
regalia:  and  iu  1385  it  was  used  as  a 
state  prison  for  Covenanters.  It  was 
dismantled  in  1720. 

TWiTiAia  (da-nw&),  Jeax,  Count  of 
xruuuAB  Orleans  and  of  Longueville; 
a  French  hero,  natural  son  of  Louis, 
duke  of  Orleans,  bom  in  1402;  died  in 
1468.  Dunois  made  the  name  *  Bastard 
of  Orleans '  illustrious  by  his  military 
exploits.  He  began  his  career  with  tho 
defeat  t>f  Warwick  and  Suffolk,  whom  he 
pursued  to  Paris.  Being  besieged  by  the 
English,  he  defended  Orleans  until  re- 
lieved by  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  In  1450 
he  had  completely  freed  France  from  the 
English,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  title 
of  deliverer  of  his  country,'  the  county 
of  Longueville,  and  the  di^ty  of  hi^b 
chamberlain  of  France. 

Bunquerque  ^^^Jj?*'"*''^'    ^**  ^"'*" 

DtUUL  "^ohn,  commonly  called  Diini 
*nAXMMf  gf,(ff^^g^  gn  eminent  scholastic 
divine,  born  in  1265  or  1275,  but  whctlier 
in  England,  Scotland  or  IreUnd  is  un- 
certain, lie  was  admitted  when  young 
into  an  institution  belonging  to  bs 
Frr.nciscnn  friars  at  Newrastle,  Tvli>nce 
he  was  sent  to  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
In  1301  he  was  appointed  divinity  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,  and  the  fame  of  bf« 
learning  and  talents  drew  orowds  of 
scholars  from  all  parts.  In  1804  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  pn)f"ss'>r 
and  regent  in  the  theological  school-!,  ig 


Ihuuuuaiie 


Dupont  de  Hemours 


^«     sabtle     doctor.'       Duns     oddmmI 

oPVOtfi  to  the  TAomt«««.  Duni  waa  th« 
•IPOtU.  of  mllKn.  which  WM  op^*tJ 
the  ■ystems  of  nominallgm  and  conceptn- 

I?-  ^S?**'h.  1^*  «r  •♦'"•n»«'n  were  divldinl. 
leaTinc  behind  him  nunitioiis  works. 

Onnsinane  <ji«'n,-s«n-im'),  a  hiii  in 

lawa,  altitude  1012  feet,  about  7   mileg 

i^^i,       uaKT''^}^  vpstiiteR  of  a  hill  fort 
locally  called  Marbetb'x  Castle. 
IhUlStable  <L<|»u'8ta-bl),    a    town    of 
f«~i    9o      n      ^-OKland,   county   of   Bed- 
ford, 82  miles  northwest  of  London.     It 
was  an  important   Koman   Btation.   and 
liad  a  palace  and   a  priory   founded   by 
Henry  I.      Part  of  the  latter  is  used  as 
the  parish  church.     Dunstable  is  famous 
Pop.  091.780^!*"'^"     **'     «traw-plait. 
Bnnstan  ^duv'stan),    St.,   an   Anglo- 
Haxon  divine  and  state^mau, 
was  bom  at  Glastonbury  in  IKJ.'i;  died  at 
t«nterbury  in  988.     As  a  youth  be  was 
remarkable  for  his  learning  and  his  skill 
in  music,  painting,  carving  and  working 
in  metals.     He  entered   the   B.>nedi<tine 
order,  became  an  anchorite,  at  Glaston- 
bury,  and    in   945    was    made   abbot   bv 
King  Edmund.     After  the  death  of  VA- 
mund,  Edred,   the   next  king,   made   him 
Ws  prune  minister  and  princiiial  director 
in    civU    and    eoclesiastical    affairs.      In 
the  reign  of  Edwy  he  was  banished,  but 
was  recalled  by  Edgar,  and  made  Arch- 
bishop  of    Canterbury.      He    was    again 
deprived   of  power  on   the   accession   of 
Lthelred    in   978,    and    devoted    the    last 
years  of  his  life  "to  his  diocese  and  the 
literary    and    artistic    pursuits    of    his 
earlier  days.     He  did   much   to  improve 
education  and  to  raise  the  standing  and 
character    of    the    priestliood.      The    old 
Mographies  of  hiiu  have  all  a  large  l.>e- 
ondary  element. 


tiaal  canal,  the  fint  of  th«  naaUer  ia> 
Uattoes,  so  caUed  bMaoM  Its  toSS  ta 

iuodeni,  by  twelves). 

BnpanlonD  (do-pKo:io).  faux  an- 

Pffi?'^'  .**""  **  St.  F«ix.  In  Stvoy,  in 
ISO*-' ;  liecame  a  French  subject  by 
naturalization  in  18.38;  died  at  Paris  in 
18(8.  He  was  ordained  in  1825,  ap- 
poiiited  professor  of  theology  at  the  8or- 
bonne  in  1841,  and  Bishop  of  Orleans  in 
184U.  trom  that  time  he  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  all  the  poUUcal  and  relig- 
ious discussions  in  France.  He  belonged 
to  the  Galilean  party,  but  submitted^  to 
the  decisions  of  the  council  of  the  Vati- 
can;  and  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
free  education. 

Dnpleiz  (<l*:Pl»)i  Joseth,  a  French 
ico^  \.^  leader  in  India,  bom  in 
1697;  died  in  17tJ3.  He  accumulated  a 
fortune  by  commercial  operations  in  In- 
dia, and  in  1742  was  appointed  governor 
of  Pondicherry  for  the  French  East  India 
Company.  He  formed  the  project  tif 
founding  a  French  empire  in  India,  and 
soon  made  himself  master  of  the  Carnatic 
jmrtly  by  conquest  and  partly  by  political 
iningue.  He  was  opposed  by  Olive,  and 
a  long  string  of  British  sm-cesses  caused 
tlie  complete  overthrow  of  all  his  plans. 
BnDOnt  ('J*i-P<'n),  l^iERRE.  a  French 
•     io.«^"1?.^"**i''  *'*'*  "wrn  at  Ly- 


Duodecimal  System   ^  '^  ?*-o-'' « ^'^■ 

„       ..  "     .  mall,  in  nii- 

ujcration,  a  system  of  numbiTs  the  s.  ale 
<»f  which  is  twelve.  Uuodeiimah  is  a 
t«rm  applied  to  an  arithmetical  lacth.nl  of 
ascertaining  the  nnmber  of  s(iiiiir.'  feet 
t-'f-.,  in  a  rectanaiiiar  arnji  or  surface,' 
whose  «.ide8  are  given  in  feet,  inch.-s  and 
lines. 

Duodecimo  fJfli>-<l<>s'i-nj6;  often  con- 
7***"*^  traded  12».o)  is  that 
»  ."^  of  volume  in  which  each  leaf  forma 
a  twelfth  part  of  the  sheet. 
Duodenum  ^dU-o-de'num).  the  com- 
mencenifui    of    the    intes- 


*       <  rt -w,. — ^    p     ......vt,    .veto   mjiu   nt    i^y- 

•'"^o'Jr.*^.^  =  '^'^  ^  S*-  ^tienne  (Ix)ire> 
in  18/0.  He  was  wlncated  by  his  godfather, 
a  priest,  and  began  to  write  and  compose 
songs  at  an  early  age.  After  issuing  a 
volume  of  poems  in  1844  he  went  to 
1  aris  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Institate.  Some 
of  his  songs,  such  as  Smug  of  Bread  and 
'\ong  of  the  Workers,  had  a  Socialistic 
ring  which  proved  obnoxious  to  the  gov- 
ernment which  came  into  power  in  De- 
comber  1852.  He  was  arrested,  im- 
prisoned  aad  condemned  to  be  banished 
for  seven  years ;  but  his  release  was  soon 
prixured.  His  itoems  hav4'  been  collected 
under  the  titles  Cahierg  He  Chansonj,,  La 
irme  Populairt,  ChantH  et  Chan»on$. 
JfteHii'  H  Mhukiuc,  Etudcii  litteraireg.  etc 

Bupont  de  Nemours  ^<J''p<^9d6n«- 

o  „  mor).  PiF.RRR 

^AMlE^.  a  French  political  economist, 
born  at  Paris  in  1739 ;  died  in  America 
in  181  (.  He  early  gained  a  reputation 
for  his  writings  on  commerce  and  polit- 
ical economy,  and  was  emploved  by  Tur- 
cot and  \  ergennes  in  the  public  service. 
I'uring  the  ministry  of  Calonne  he  be- 
came councilor  of  state,  and  in  1787 
was    secretary    to    the    Assembly    of   the 

v^nii^l-  *"•  W  twj?«  Pr-^sident  of  the 
^atlonal  Assembly.     Dnrinf  the  revolu- 


Bippel 


Ihurbtt 


tkm  h«  opposed  the  extreme  republicans, 
•Bd  eeeaped  the  galUotine  narrowLr.at 
the  downfall  of  Robeaplerre.  Front 
1796  to  18U2  he  waa  in  America,  and  on 
hk  return  to  France  he  refused  all  pub- 
lic ofllce.  He  finally  returned  to  Amer- 
ica in  181B.  Among  his  writings  are 
PkUoiovkit  de  rVniven,  Vu  de  Turgot, 
and  a  mnslation  of  Ariosto. 
IMniMil  (dtlpl),  a  forUfied  village  in 
•*'*??•*  the  province  of  Schleswig, 
Prussia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Little  Belt. 
The  place  is  of  considerable  strategical 
importance,  and  has  b<>en  the  scene  of 
some  severe  struggles  between  the  Danes, 
to  whom  it  formerly  belonged,  and  the 
Germans.  It  was  captured  hy  the  Prus- 
sians in  1804,  after  a  siege  and  bom- 
bardment which  lasted  nearly  two 
months.  _ 

IHimi-vfr^n  (dik-p4-i-tr  ftp).  Otnt- 
irapuyxren  \^^ut,  Baron,  a  French 
■Wfton  and  anatomist ;  born  in  1777 ; 
died  at  Paris,  In  1835.  He  became  in 
1808»  second,  and  in  1815  first  surgeon 
to  ^e  HAtel  Dieu,  Paris.  The  professor- 
diip  of  surgery  to  the  medical  faculty, 
conferred  upon  him  in  1813.  was  ex- 
changed in  181S  for  a  clinical  lectureship 
in  the  above  hospital.  In  1823  he  waa 
appointed  first  physician  to  Louis  XVIIIt 
aiM  retained  the  same  situation  under 
Charles  X.  He  was  considered  the  first 
French  surgeon  of  his  day ;  he  made 
important  discoveries  in  morbid  anat- 
omy. , 
T)nniiA«i«i  (dA-kan),  a  borough  of 
imqnesne  ^Allegheny  Co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 12  miles  8.  E.  of  Pittsburgh.  It 
has  blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  etc.  Pop. 
18,727.  ,  ^  ^ 
"nnnnAsnA  (dtk-kftn),  Abbaham,  a 
iinquesne  French  admiral,  bom  in 
1610;  died  in  1688.  In  his  seventeenth 
year  he  was  in  the  sea-fight  off  Rochelle. 
and  distinguished  himself  during  and 
after  the  year  1637  in  the  war  against 
Spain.  In  1647  he  commanded  the  expe- 
dition against  Naples.  In  the  Sicilian 
war  he  thrice  defeated  the  combined  fleets 
of  Holland  and  Spain,  under  the  renowned 
De  Ruyter.  After  he  had  reduced  Algiers 
and  Genoa.  I^ouis  XIV  conferred  upon 
him  the  fine  estate  of  Bouchet.  and  made 
It  a  marqulsate.  with  the  title  of  Dii- 
quesne.  He  was  a  Protestant  and  the 
only  person  exempted  from  the  banish- 
ment of  his  sect,  occasioned  by  the  repeal 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
DnnnAin  fdu-kwoin'>,  a  ■  ity  of  Perry 

jjnqnom  ^^^  iin„oi8.  77  miies  n.  of 

Cairo.    It  has  extensive  coaling  interestr 
and  various  manufactures.     Pop.  6UUU. 

Dura  Mater,  see  srsm. 


THimniAii  (dA-r&'nan),  tha  nam  a 
■""**™'"  given  by  botanists  to  the 
central  wood  or  haart-wood  in  tha  tniak 
of  an  exogenous  tree.  It  is  more  aolld 
than  the  newer  wood  that  surrounds  it, 
from  the  formation  of  aecondary  layers 
of  cellulose  in  the  wood  eelk. 
Duron m  (dA-rU^s).  a  river  of  Fraaoa 
Unrance  Vuch  rises  in  the  Oottl»» 
Alps  and  after  a  jjurse  of  over  215  miles 
Joins  the  Rhone  about  4  miles  below 
Avifnon.  Though  not  navigable  it  serves 
for  irrigation  purposes. 
TlnrftTid  (dU-roo),  Aucb  If.  C.  H., 
xrurtuiu  novelist,  known  under  the 
pen  name  of  Henry  Oreville.  She  waa 
born  at  Paris  in  1842;  died  in  1902. 
Her  best  Ulea  are  of  Russian  life,  most 
of  them  having  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. Thev  include  Dotia,  La  Princnn 
Ogherof,  Fidelka  and  many  others. 
TVnrftTKro  (dd-ran'gO),  a  town  of 
•"»™^"  Mexico,  capiUl  of  the  sUte 
of  Dnrango,  about  600  miles  N.  w.  of  Mex- 
ico, on  an  elevation  6845  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  well  built,  has  a  cathedral,  a 
mint,  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  leather,  etc.  Pop.  81,082.— The 
state  (area,  38,009  sq.  miles)  is  partly 
mountainous  and  unproductive,  but  has 
valuable  gold,  silver  and  iron  mines 
and  also  fertile  tracts.     Pon.  870,294. 

Dnrango  ^**ui>ty  "^^t  ^f  La  Plata  Cu., 

"  *"o  '  Colorado,  on  l^s  Animus 
River  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  (Sraud ' 
Railroad.  Has  smelting  plant,  coal  au<l 
coke  industries,  gold  and  silver  mine-, 
farming,  stock  raising,  etc.  Pop.  62<N). 
ThirATit  (du-ranf),  a  city  of  Bryan 
■"'*™"*  Co.,  Oklahoma,  19  mllea  n.  e. 
of  Denison,  Texas.  It  has  large  coalinir 
and  coke  interests  and  smelting,  ir»a 
and  steel  works.  Pop.  6390. 
T^nraTitA  (dS-rAn'tfl),*  Fbah OBSCo, 
ilUranie  Italian  musician,  born  In 
1684 :  died  in  1756.  He  attained  a  hhH 
degree  of  eminence  in  vocal  church  music, 
and  he  trained  the  most  celebrated  mu- 
sical masters  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  Naples — Pergolese,  Sacchini,  Piccini, 
Guglielmi,  Jomeili,  etc. 
BiirdvvA  (dor«t's«),  anciently  I>vr- 
J^uraz^u  rhnchium,  or  Epidaninus.  a 
seaport  in  the  principality  of  Albani.  l>iir- 
ing  the  Eurouean  war  the  Italians  luiul'il 
forces  at  AvTona  and  pushed  forwanl  to 
Durazso  in  December,  1916.  In  Febriiiirv, 
1916,  the  Austro-Hungarians  captured  die 
I)ort.  Pop.  (1914)  6500. 
TlnrliAn  (dur-ban'),  or  Port  Natal, 
UUrDan  ^Y^e  chief  port  of  Nntal. 
Union  of  South  Africa.  It  was  fouiili-d 
in  1834  and  carries  on  a  consider.-ible 
trade.  It  is  connecteil  by  rail  with  Sfsir 
iizburg  and  the  interior.    Pop.  67,84::. 


Dnrbtr 

BnrlMtf  ^Or-bir'),  an  audience  room 

.j_ . »  ]{>•  palaces  of  the  nuttf 

pr^M  of  Indlt:  hence,  a  general  re- 
f3?**  PL?  prince  or  ruler.  Tlirou«hoat 
MM,  At^^etan  and  up  till  reeentlr 
AMOM  parts  of  Wmia  the  native  ruleft 
jwq  formal  and  elaborate  durbara  in  ths 
'•cepttor,  of  dutinguished  Tiaitom  and  the 
conducting  of  state  business.  Since  the 
*raS?'?®""*"»  °'  In'l'a  Iftto  tho  British 
ipmpire  many  great  durbars  have  b.«en 
Held,  attended  with  great  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, notably  the  one  arranged  by 
a"*"  VX**°°.  '<"*  *•>«  proclamation  of 
a€«i  Victoria  as  Empress  of  India,  in 
J77,  the  magnificent  durbar  at  Delhi  on 
XT'  L**7X%y'  ^^^'  to  proclaim  King 
Edward  VH  Emperor  of  fiidia,  and  the 
JS***???/®  J°i¥?*™'«°t  durbar  of  December 
lA  1911,  held  in  honor  of  the  accession  of 
Qeonre  V  as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  and  Em- 
peror of  India.  The  king  was  present  on 
the  memorable  occasion. 

Dliren  yi>'«n).  a  town  of  Rhenish 
*t.  T.  ii;"*''.?'  °n  *•>«  right  bank  of 
«>e  Koer,  16  miles  E.  by  n.  of  Aix-la- 
Ubapelle.  It  has  important  mainifantures 
of  woolens,  paper,  leother,  rails,  hard- 
ware, etc.,  and  an  extensive  trade.  The 
ancient  Gothic  church  of  St.  Anna,  which 
contains  relics  of  the  saint,  attracts  many 
pilgrims.    Pop.  (1905)  29,270. 

Bftrer    (^^'f*'").  ,Albebt,    a    German 
painter,  designer,  sculptor  and 
Mgraver   on   wood    and   metnl.   bom    at 
Nuremberg  in  1471 :    died  there  in  1528. 
His   father   was   a   skilful   goldsmith   of 
Hungary.     In  1486  he  left  his  father's 
tradeand  became  an  apprentice  of  Mich- 
ael  Wohlgemuth,  then   the  best   painter 
In  Nuremberg.     Having  finished  his  stu- 
dies, he  entered  upon  his  '  wanderjahro,* 
the  osnal  course  of  travels  of  a  German 
yo««.      On    his    return    to    Nuremberg 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Hans  Frey, 
a  mechanic,  who  has  been  falsely  accused 
for  centuries  of  embittering  his  life  and 
bringing  him  to  his  grave.     In  1505  he 
went   to   Venice    to    improve    himself   in 
his  art     His  abilities  excited  envy  and 
admiration.     He  painted  the  Martyrdom 
of  Bartholomew  for  St.   Mark's  Church, 
which    painting    was    purchased    by    the 
fcmperor  Rudolph  and  removed  to  Prague. 
He  iU«o  traveled  to  Bologna,  to  improve 
tij    knowledge    or    perspective.      On   his 
return    to    Nuremberg    his    fame    spread 
lar  and  wide.     MaximUian  I  appointed 
^r«'**'j*^?}""*iP*l°.*"'-.*'»d   Charles   V 
Mnfirmed  him  in  this  office.    All  the  ar- 
^  and  lea  ned  men  of  his  time  hon- 
ored and  loved  him,  and  for  muny  years 
hi  was  one  of  the  chief  burghers  of  his 
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native  town.  Profound  application  and 
great  facUity  In  the  machaiikal  bartol 
AM  art  were  the  charactariatlct  of  Ddrar. 
and  enabled  him  to  ezart  a  great  iafla- 
«nce  on  German  art  Ha  waa  the  first 
In  Germany  who  Uught  tha  mlea  of 
perspecUve,  and  of  the  proportloaa  of 
the  human  figure.  He.  not  only  made 
use  of  the  burin,  like  hia  predecessors, 
but  was  also  among  the  first  to  practice 
etching.  He  invented  the  method  of 
ITinting  woodcuts  with  two  colors. 
Amuug  his  masterpieces  In  painting  are 
a  Crucifixion,  Adam  and  Evt  and  Ad«h 
ration  of  the  Magi,  and  Dortralts  of 
Raphael,  Erasmus  and  Helanchthon. 
who  were  his  friends.  Among  his  best 
engravings  on  copper  are  hia  Fortune, 
Melancholy,  Adam  and  Eve  in  ParadUe, 
ht.  Hubert,  8t.  Jerome  and  the  SmaUer 
/'a««ton  (so  called),  in  sixteen  plates. 
Among  hia  best  engnvings  on  wood  are 
the  Orcotcr  Paation  (so  caUed),  in 
*¥/u**rJ^  Platw:  the  Smaller  Pa»gion, 
with  the  frontispiece,  thirty-seven  pieces; 
the  Revelation  of  Bt.  John,  with  the 
frontispiece,  fifteen  plates;  the  Life  of 
Mary,  two  prints,  with  the  frontispiece. 
DOrer  has  also  much  merit  as  a  writer, 
and  published  works  on  Human  Propor- 
tion, Fortification  and  the  Vee  of  the 
Compast  and  Square. 

Duress  <^<*'"»)!  ^  >w,  restraint  or 
"■compulsion.  Is  of  two  kinds; 
dureat  of  imprisonment,  which  la  Im- 
prisonment or  restraint  of  personal  lib- 
erty ;  and  dures»  by  menaces  or  threats 
{per  mtnaa),  when  a  person  is  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  life  or  with  some  kind 
of  inju^.  An  act  done  under  duress 
18  voidable  or  excusable. 
D'Urfev   L^F'^)'   Thomas,  an  Eng- 

son  of  a  French  Protestant  refugee,  was 
born  at  Exeter  in  1653,  and  died  In  1723. 
He  abandoned  law  for  literature,  and 
wrote  a  large  number  of  comedies  of  a 
licentious  character.  D'Urfey's  name  is 
now  principally  remembered  in  connection 
with  his  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,  a  col- 
lection of  songs  and  ballads,  partly  hia 
own,  and  many  of  them  coarse  or  licen- 
tious. His  society  was  generally  courted 
by  the  witty,  and  he  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  four  successive  monarchs. 
Durea  (d"""^^*)-  *  Hindu  divinity,  one 
^  .  cV'  *°®  names  given  to  the  con- 
sort of  Siva.  She  is  generally  repre- 
sented with  ten  arms.  In  one  ii&nd  she 
holds  a  spear,  with  which  she  Is  piercing 
Mahisha,  the  chief  of  the  demons,  the 
killing  of  whom  was  her  most  famous 
ejPloit:  In  another  a  swofd;  In  a  third 
the  hair  of  the  demon  chief;  and  in 
others,  the  trident   discus,  axe,  club  and 
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|kl«ld.  A  frMt  tp»tU§\  in  bar  hoaor.  th« 
pnfft  p«f0,  U  c«l«brattd  •amiallf,  Uat- 
iBff  for  ton  dtyi. 
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Dnas. 
T)iif^««  (du'rap),  an  andeat  city  of 
Mformmm  ^Bgland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  wme  name,  on  the  river 
Wear,  wUeh  ia  crossed  here  pf  four 
brMfM.  14  mllea  a.  of  Newca^.  The 
prlacipal  publk  buUdinfi  are  the  aaeknt 
castle,  the  cathedral  and  otier  <A«ffcbeti, 
the  town  halL  connty  prison,  grammar 
achoM.  etc.  The  educational  lastiCations 
comprise  the  anivenrity,  the  grammar 
acluxd,  a  training  school  for  s^oolmis- 
treases  and  other  schools.  There  are 
manufactures  of  carpeting  and  mustard. 
Hie  cathedral  occupies  a  D{>ifht  overloolc- 
ing  the  Wear.  The  larger  portion  of 
it  ia  Norman  in  style,  with  inaartioDs 
in  all  the  Engliah  styles.  It  was  found- 
ed by  William  de  Carilepho,  assisted 
by  &IaIcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  in  1093. 
llie  castle,  a  litUe  north  of  the  cathe- 
dral, was  founded  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. It  ia  now  appropriated  to  the 
University  of  Durham,  founded  in  1832. 
and  incorporated  in  1837.     Pop.   (1911) 

Ihirliain  *  county  in  the  north  of 
^i>«auMW)  England,  bounded  by  the 
counties  of  Northumberland.  Cumberland 
and  Yorkshire,  with  the  North  Sea  on 
the  east.  Its  area  is  1015  sq.  miles,  of 
which  two-thirds  are  under  cultivation. 
The  western  portion  of  the  county  is 
hilly,  enclosing  fertile  valleys,  the  eastern 
portion  is  more  level,  and  the  center  eon- 
tains  extensive  eoa!  fields.  Lead.  Iron 
and  millatones  are  also  produced.  Th« 
chief  grain  wops  sre  wbest  and  oats :  za^ 


cowBiaiina  m  at  wwiaty . 

^  tofouairiM.  iiwiwofia,  potttr- 
lea.  glaaahomaa,  tf»n  shlpbalUttag,  caglaa 
fjul  macUae  workn.  chemical  worka^  ate, 
Kp.  (1811)  1,877.1 7«. 

OwJ""".  JA.!lSa'<SLBS« 

milea  n .  w.  of  Balclgh.  It  kaa  sBoff  aad 
tobacco  factorka  aad  oChar  iadastriea. 
General  JoIum|ob  surrendertd  hare,  April 
25,  180G,  to  Oaaaral  SBenaan,  an  tveat 
which  oractlcally  eadcd  tht  CivU  war. 
Pop.  lC341. 

DnrliAm  Book  or,  a  Latin  text  of 
AfUrnmm,  ^^  toapela  writtea  by 
Biahop  Eadfrith  of  Lindisfarne,  with  an 
interlinear  Saxon  gloss,  flniahad  ia  th« 

J  ear  720.    It  ia  n  >w  kept  in  the  Britifb 
luacum. 

dian  Faderatton,'  bora  at  Loadon  in  1702 ; 
died  thart  in  1840.  In  inS  ha  was 
sent  to  Canada  to  readjoat  matura  after 
the  rebellion  of  the  prccadlng  year.  Mis 
report  to  the  Britiah  goremmeat  was 
made  the  l>aais  of  the  settlement  result- 
ing in  the  Dominion  Act  of  1807. 
BnrhAni  Simeon  or,  an  EngUah 
irarnam,  chronicler  of  the  twiUth 
century ;  wrote  Aiutah  of  Bngtmni  to  tht 
Heign  of  Henry  I,  particnlarly  valnabla 
for  eventa  connected  with  tlie  n.  of  Eng- 
land. They  were  continued  by  John  of 
Hexham. 

1>nriaii  (da'ri-an>.  or  DtrnoN  iDitt4« 
"*'»**»"  zibetkfn»»l,  a  large  and  lofty 
tree  growiag  ia  the 
Malayan  Archipelago. 
The  largiah  flowers,  of 
a  y«llow-green  color, 
are  produced  on  the 
stem  or  main  branches, 
and  are  followed  by 
the  large  fetid  fruit, 
which  ia  of  the  aiae  of< 
a  man's  head,  and  isi 
a  favorite  food  of  the 
natives  during  the  tiraej 
(May  and  .Tune)  when) 
it  is  in  8ea»Mi.  Tltere 
is  usually  u  second  crop 
in  November.  The 
smell  is  offensivo,  liiw 
putrid  animal  matter,  f^^:..  fjvT^v.  wi,-. 
but  with  this  is  aa«>eil  ^"^L^T^  "*'" 
ated  the  most  deliciaaa  "••"•^ 
flavor,  which  placea  it,  notwithstandin!; 
the  odor,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  in  the 
foremost  place  amooff  tropical  fruits. 
ThnrmMf   (dur'aMwt),  amwdeaof  oak. 


Sum 

*wc«lt  to^bead.  It  is  bigbly  ralaed. 
tbtrefort,  by  tbe  baUder  ini  cabinet- 
■Mscr. 

BnrOO  (^*-'ok)>     Micim    OiRARD 

«  dlsUnculshMl  teneral  nnder  BonatMrte, 

Ti?!^  •?"*,«•,*„  Pont-l-MooeK)n   in   17711 
kiU«d  in  1818,  at  the  battle  of  Bautsen! 

I-  4il*'%t^.."  •*de-<l£<«niP  to  Napoleon 
I-  iiS«"f"*°  ■"<*  Ewptlan  campaina. 
in  IWB  be  waa  made  rrand-manhal  of 
the  palace;  and  waa  frequently  employed 
In   diplomatic   miarioM.   thoufb   he   atili 

IHinm.    See  Dkurra. 

BUmnftein  (dArVn-stm).  a  village 
.u  rk.  u  ^,  '?.  ">*«''■  Austria,  on 
the  Dannbe.  41  miles  west  by  north  of 
Vienna.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
in  whidi  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  im- 
prisoned Kicbard  C/OBur-de-Lion  on  bis 
return  from  Palestine.  111)2. 
DurUy  W*:'A'*)'  Victob,  a  French 
K,—  /n  y"V"^fl',-*"l  educationalist, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1811.  He  was  appointed 
BDcceaslTely  teacher  of  history  in  the 
fymnasium  of  Henry  IV,  then  at  the 
?"/"•'  .School  and  tbe  Polytechnic 
gchool,  inspector  of  tbe  Academy  of 
Paris,     inspector-general     of     secondary 

tion  (1863-69).  He  is  author  of  the 
following  works :  Giographie  Politique  de 
[o  R^publtque.Romaine  et  ie  FEmpire, 
O^ograpkte  Hittorique  4u  Mopem  Aae. 
Rtftoire  Roma  int.  Hittoire  ie  France, 
HittotreGrecque,  Huttoire  Populaire  Con- 
temporatne,  etc.  Rome  of  these  are 
simply  schoolbooks.  but  his  ffiatoire  dot 
/rosMiii*  (trannlated  into  English)  and 
his  Hutowe  de  la  Grice  Ancienne  (trans- 
ated  into  English)  are  extensive  and 
important  works,  the  former  especially. 
He  died  in  1804. 

^JTca  l^?!:y*;,>'  *„^»*<e  «;  Lu- 

..  y  .  «eme  Co..  Pennavlvania,  on 
the  Lackawanna  River,  12  miles  a.  w.  of 
Hganton.  It  has  coaling  industriee.  Pop. 


IhiioliOfiA 


Diul^   (dS'sa),    Eleakosa.    an    Italian 

K«^..    V*D."^  '^™  '°  Vigeyano,  on  the 
bwder  of   Piedmont   and   Lomhardy.    in 

Ur  favorite  in  ftaly,  and  in  18»3  made 
aer  arst  appearauve  in  New  York  and 


lioadon.  8be  avoided  all  make-up  aai 
iMr  art  depended  more  on  aynpathMc 
waifht  and  poignant  iatdlMtviUity  xmkh 
on  tbe  usual  theatrical  cmotionaUaa. 
Her  moat  famonti  pl«7s  iadoded  l.»  Dmmm 
•urn  pas»^/tes,  Sudermann's  Mmpdm,  and 
dAnaaaiio's   U  Cittd  mtri;   U   0<*. 

fuIl3*i*"AA'^"***~  *  Kimini.  8b«  n- 
tired  in  1914. 

BiltMldorf  y*^«fl-*;rf),^»  town  ot 

«-  ^  ^  ..;  r?"^'  •»  **»•  Bhenish 
province,  beautifully  aitnated  among  viHas 

Rhine.  22  miles  n.  h.  w.  of  Cotogne.  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  in  tbe  vaUey  of 
tbe  Rhine.  It  is  a  great  focua  of  rail- 
way and  ateambMt  communication,  and 
baa  a  number  of  handsome  putaic  build- 
AfT'  "ii  "*''ttf'  .remarkable  chnrchM. 
Among  the  public  institutions  particular 
notice  is  due  to  the  Academy  of  Art. 
founded  in  1767  by  the  Elector  Theodon- 
and  afterwards  directed  by  (Cornelius. 
Schadow,  Bendemann.  etc.  It  has  the 
honor  of  having  founded  a  school  of 
Pointing,  wbith  takes  tbe  name  of  DOs- 
seldorf,  and  has  had  a  large  number  of 
distiuguUhed  pupil*.  The  industries 
emorace  iron,  cotton,  leather,  tobacco. 
^i7*»^'- '♦*'*"?'*'".''••. "''^"•'*"  «'  •«•  **^' 

Bust-brand.  Hee  smut. 

Dutch  ^1"??V,  **>?  J"^®?'*"  and  language" 
See  2Vet*c"i«'if "'  •"•  *"*  ^etberO? 

Dutch  Anotion.  f  ^^^.  <>'  «uctioD 

'    in    which    articles 

?n?  f  "wilP  *\  *  *''«'•  ?[*<="  •««*  lowered 
till  a  bidder  ia  met  with. 

Dutch  Clover,    ^rifoUum    repent, 
VI  'commonly    called 

white  clover,  a  valuable  pasture  plant. 
It  has  a  creeping  stem;  the  leaflets  are 
broad,  obovate.  with  a  horseshoe  mark 
m  the  center :  the  white  or  pinkish  flow- 
ers are  in  a  globular  head. 

Butch  Gold.  "?  "''^y  •>'  eleven  parts 
-I.. .  i^.  11  J  ,  o'„«>PP*r  and  two  of 
^"Vl  w*V*^  *^~  Pi«cA6ect.  See  al»o 
liutck  Mftal. 

Dutch  Metal,  2?«2l'??'  conuining 

J  ,,- .-^•°'**-'  P«r  cent,  of 
copper  and  15.5-15.3  per  cent,  of  .inc. 
with  a  fine  golden-yellow  color,  duciile. 
malleable  and  tenacious.  When  beaten 
°°i*-ii^/  P^Sf*"?  analogous  to  that  for 

I'^yi'ftnL.""**'*  *•!,*  "•'r*".  ■'•*"  '«»*  than 
1 /50.000th  part  of  an  Inch  thick,  it  con- 
stitutes Dutch  leaf  or  Dutch  foil,  and  is 
used  instead  of  gold-leaf  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

Butch  Oven.  *.  «><*{»«   ehambei-  <,f 
^^  Hn-plate   suspended    In 
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front  of  a  fire,  and  used  diiefiy  for  roast* 
ing  meat.     Much  used  in  former  times. 

Dntch  Bush.  ^««»w«««  *  v  c  m « u, 

"*'*'»  one  of  the  plants 
known  as  horsetails,  with  a  firm  texture 
and  so  large  an  amount  of  silex  in  the 
cuticle  that  it  is  employed  as  a  fine  sand- 
napcr  for  polishing  delicate  woodwork. 
The  plant  is  found  In  marshes  and  woods 
in  Britain,  but  for  economical  use  it  is 
imported  from  Holland,  whence  its  pop- 
ular name.  It  is  sparingly  found  in  the 
United  States. 

Dutch  West  India  Company, 

a  trading;  company  chartered  in  the  Neth- 
erlands in  1621  and  given  a  monopoly  of 
trade  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Africa  and 
America.  The  territory  which  they  took 
over  along  the  Hudson  they  numed  New 
Netherland;  the  island  of  Manhattan, 
now  a  borough  of  New  York  City,  they 
called  New  Amsterdam.  The  first  agent 
of  the  company  was  Cornells  Jacobsen 
Mey,  followed  by  William  Verhulst.  The 
four  Dutch  governors  or  directors  who 
governed  the  colony  during  the  remainder 
of  the  Dutch  rule  were  Peter  Minuit, 
1623-33;  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  1633-37; 
William  Kieft.  1637-47 ;  and  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant,  1647-64.  The  English  took  pos- 
session of  New  Netherland  in  1664,  re- 
naming it  New  York. 

Dnvkerhok  (doi'k*r-bok),  CephaloUS- 
imyKerOOK  p^„,  mugens,  a  small  8. 
African  antelope  with  short  horns  (none 
in  the  female)  and  a  tuft  of  stiff  hairs 
between  them. 

Bvina,   N<sthebk.    see  Dwina. 

Dvina,    Webxibn.    See  DUna. 

Svomk  (dvOr'zhftk),  Antonin',  a  Bo- 
wvxniv  hemian  musical  composer, 
bom  near  Kralup  in  1841 ;  died  in  1904. 
He  first  became  widely  known  by  his  8la- 
vonto  Daneet  (1878).  He  was  director  of 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
New  York.  1892-99,  and  in  1901  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Prague  Conserva- 
tory. His  symphony.  From  the  New 
World,  produced  in  New  York  in  1803.  is 
the  most  popular  of  his  symphonies,  and 
much  of  his  concert  music  has  earned  a 
permanent  place  in  concert  programs. 
His  works  include  an  opera,  Konig  und 
Kohler,  a  cantata.  The  Spectre's  Bride, 
and  a  8tahat  Mater.  His  music  is  char- 
acteristically national,  and  owes  much  to 
melody  and  to  the  ingenious  use  of  a  wide 
variety  of  rhythms  and  intervals. 
Tlvml^  (dwal),  a  name  of  the  deadly 
ATwaxc  nightshade.  See  Niahtshade. 
.Dwarf  (^'"ftrf)'  *  t*""™  applied  to  any 
"*      animal  or  plant  greatly  below 


the  usual  size  of  its  kind,  particularly 
to  a  human  being  of  smaU  dimensions 
Accounts  of  dwarf  tribes  have  been  com 
mon  from  early  times,  such  tribes  beini 
located  especially  in  Africa;  and  it  ha< 
recently  been  discovered,  by  Du  Chaillu 
Schweinfurth,  and  later  travelers  tha 
there  are  several  dwarfish  tribes  through 
out  this  continent.  The  Obongo,  a  rac< 
of  dwarfs,  are  described  as  living  ii 
woods  near  the  Okanda  River,  in  wretch 
ed  huts  made  of  branches.  Other  race 
are  the  Mabongo,  and  the  Akka  dwarfi 
of  Central  Africa  (see  AkJeat)  :  and  i 
race  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Congo  State 
not  as  a  distinct  community,  nowevei 
but  mixed  with  other  tribes.  Simila 
dwarfish  peoples  live  in  the  Philippin 
Islands  and  a  tribe  of  them  was  discov 
ered  in  1310  in  New  Zealand  (see  Pygm, 
and  Negritos).  Persons  of  dwarfish  stal 
ure  may  be  found  in  all  races,  and  wer 
formerly  a  fashionable  appendage  to  th 
courts  of  princes  and  the  families  o 
nobles.  Jeffery  Hudson,  the  favorit 
dwarf  of  Charles  I,  at  the  age  of  thirt; 
is  said  to  have  been  only  18  inches  higl 
though  he  afterwards  grew  to  3  feet  I 
inches.  B4b«,  the  celebrated  dwarf  o 
Stanislas  of  Poland,  was  33  inches ;  Wj 
brand  Lolkes,  a  Dutch  dwarf,  when  sixt; 
years  of  age  was  only  27  inches ;  Charle 
H.  Stratton,  '  General  Tom  Thumb,"  wa 
31  inches  high  at  the  aee  of  twenty-five 
Francis  Flynn,  '  General  Mite,'  was  onl; 
21  inches  at  sixteen. 
Dwarfincr  (dwarfing),  the  process  o 
••'■•"•"B  training  up  trees  or  shrub 
for  ornament  in  houses  so  as  to  caus 
them  never  to  reach  more  than  a  ver 
small  size,  by  keeping  them  in  poor  soil 
giving  them  little  water,  pinching  ol 
strong  shoots,  etc.  Practiced  among  th 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 
Dwi&rht  (d^t)»  Timothy,  an  Ameri 
o  m  divine,  born  in  Massachu 
setts  in  17.jJ;  died  in  1817.  His  fathe 
was  Colonel  Timothy  Dwight.  and  hi 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Ed 
wards.  He  served  as  chaplain  in  tin 
Revolutionary  army,  and  ultimately  be 
came  president  of  Yale  C!ollege.  Hii 
Theology  (1818)  w^as  for  lone  a  standan 
both  in  Britain  and  in  America.  He  wai 
also  the  author  of  two  poems,  the  Con 
quest  of  Canaan  and  Oreenfield  Hill 
besides  numerous  unimportant  works,  con 
sisting  of  dissertations,  occasional  ser 
mons,  etc. 

Dwina  (*^w5-na),  Northern,  a  Rus 
sian  river  formed  by  the  uniot 
of  two  suittU  streams  in  the  govemmeni 
of  Vologda.  It  flows  in  a  northwester!} 
direction,  and  falls  by  four  mouths  intr 
the  White  Sea.      At  Archangel,  before 


Dwina 


Dyeliif 


S  iS?«hiin"'  i*  *■  *  S""*"  broad.  It 
JH-^^:*?"^  i"  {"  ■»  Suchona,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Volga  by  canal 

•I'Wina,   Wmtebn.     See  DUna. 

I^yOd  15'*.^ '.^"u^"^  ?»"»••  tJ*®  number 
•F«  -nK-iTJ?''  ^°  chemiatry  an  element- 

combininj  with  other  bodiea  ia  equivalent 
or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
ByakS  y^'aJ^s),  the  aborigines  of 
««;».  .??™?9'  chiefly  inhabiting  the 
interior  of  the  island.  They  are  a  finely 
formed  race  of  a  ytljow  complexion,  and 
are  described  as  docUe,  industrious  and 
:^£*'*°L    ^%    ^y    Maiays.     The     more 

m5  St*^i  ?'  **'\?  P™*=***=e  agriculture 
and  dwell  m  neatly  constructed  and  tol- 
erably comfortable  houses.  In  Sarawak 
«?^i?.  *J®  made  considerable  advances  in 
dvfllzaHon.  They  are  mosUy  heathens. 
The  practice  of  head-hunting  (hunttug 
wlf.^*'^*"'^  }^  ?*''*  trophfes  of  thei? 

been  abolished  where  European  influence 
prevails.     See  Borneo.  «Huence 

*^ya8   lv^'*S^'  *?  ««>Jogy,  a  name  for 
"         the  Permian  system. 

ilyaiU  l2y°"*,> '  tbe  god  of  the  sky  in 
nin^.,-  H«  °**^^^  mythology  of  the 
"'MUB.  His  name  is  etymologlcally  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Greek  zSuI 
Syce  <*^'')'  AijEXANDEB,  a  Shakes- 
<     i^fto  Pefean  editor,  born  at  Edinb  r^h 

^  p^«V^'^t '°  i^^J?-  .  H«  was  iducalfd 
****?^?burgh  and  Oxford,  but  in  1827 
setued  in  London,  where  most  of  his  life 
was^sed.  He 'first  became  known  by 
M^rw^*"?!.®.!  ColUns,  Peele,  Webster, 
Marlowe,  Skelton,  etc.,  accompanied  by 
Tn  I'a^H  biographies  of  the  authors. 
tt  \h1^„*'ti-'°';P''^  /be  Percy  Society 
iZi  hrn'^^''''*'*a.*'°  ?f  ancient  comedies 
and  ballads.  His  chief  work,  however 
was  an  editton  of  Shakespere  in  six* 
volumes,  with  notes,  etc.  (1853-68) 
Dyce,  William,  an  historical  paiiiter 
'      »   bom  at  Aberdeen  1^  1806:  died 

§.Tk^°°k*^*'°J°.^^-  ^e  8tudi4d  at 
E^nburgh  and  at  Rome,  and  finally  set- 
tled in  London,  being  appointed,  in  1838. 
head  of  the  government  school  of  design. 
Somerset  House.  He  was  elected  a 
Royal  Academiclen  in  1848.  Among  his 
^lo^T^"'",''  are  /'ronoe«co  da  Rimini 
•   Joath   Shooting   the   Arrow   of 


Byeine  ^^'^^^t)'  the  art  of  fixing  a 
»,".„  ^.new  and  pennanent  color  on 
textile  substances,  usually  cotton,  linen, 
siiic  and  wool.  Some  preliminary  opera- 
tions are  necessary  in  order  to  cleanse 
tne  stuff  from  any  foreign  matters  which 
would  prevent  the  dye  having  free  access 
ro  It,  as  well  as  to  remove  any  natural 
coloring  which  would  interferrwith  the 
producHon  of  bright,  clear  tints.  Cotton 
and  linen  fabrics  go  through  a  prolonged 
series  of  operations  in  bleaching  (which 
aee).  Silk  is  boiled  in  a  sofutlon  of 
line  soap  to  remove  the  fatty  matter: 
and  wool  is  cleansed  by  scouring  in 
^eak    soap    or    soda-lye    or    weak    am- 

The  process  of  dyeing  varies  much  ac- 
cording to  the  stuff  tnd  the  cdorSJ 
matter  used.  In  general  animal  fibe«, 
Uke  silk  and  wool,  combine  more  easUy 

7»lh  «**!?  *^°^°'"^  *ban  vegetable  fibera 
such  as  linen  and  cotton.  In  the  case 
of  the  former,  for  example,  a  simple  Im- 
meraion  in  aniline  dyes  is  snfficfent  to 

^^Ty."  ^\"*l  ^?1°^-  .  Such  color?  are 
said  to  he  substantive,  in  relation  to  tha 
nSf^JK*^K  '■•W'^b  they  thus  S)mbii£ 
Dyes  which  will  not  unite  directly  with 
the  fibers  so  as  to  produce  a  good  and 
permanent  color  are  termed  od/eoMve. 
These  dyes  require  the  intervenflon  of 
-fnff-"  *5^°*l*'*  ^*  *bem  on  the  different 
n^f'^'ia  ^"^  "^"^  o'  morda»«  i.  ap- 
Srli**i  *bo8e  substances  which  are  em- 
P'oye^  to  make  the  stuff  to  be  dyed  a^ 
the  dyeing  color  combine.    Alum,  acetate 


««oni»    (1851)  ;   Christabel  (1855)  ;   The 

hth^ert,  a  large  fresco  for  the  Houses 
ninJ^^lV*""^'  "?"^  ?  ''^'^•^»  o'  frescoes 
&iS„rr*fo??he'l^^?  ""'«"'  *« 
^«k,     g»  ANTHOjJT  V^  (v4n  dik). 

2»-^ 


of  aluminfum,  chloride  of  tin,  salt^  of  tro? 
S^bumen,  gluten,  tannin,  etc.',  «r<^mOT 
n^fTi^  ^*  mordant  is  generaUy  dS 
solved  in  water  into  which  the  stuffs  to 
fce  dyed  are^  plunged.  In  some  cawSTlt  ta 
mixed  with  the  color  a5  both  aw 
?'™;«ltaneonsly  applied  to  the  stnf?  An 
important  characteristic  of  mordaits  iS 
nf  iL^T"  "'affecting  the  natunS  tint 
S  ^^^^."^^  *bu8  enabling  a  varied 
o'  "bades  to  be  produced  at  small  e? 
pense.  Thus,  nitrates  tend  toSve  . 
yellow  tinge  to  the  colors,  idumlnadlei^ 

S?ll  «nV^*l^°'  ^^"^  brighteTthe  na?: 
urai  tints.  A  process  of  dyeing  to  which 
the  name  of  Aero-hydrauiUs  ZJiie?««  h.- 
been  dven  consists  In  foreing  th^'^coW 


i'i 
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the  moAt  Taluable  of  icarlet  and  crlmwa 
ijea.  A  kindred  insect,  Coocut  UM», 
producet  kerme$,  an  important  red  dye. 
OaUa,  which  are  need  both  as  a  dye  and 
a  mordant,  are  produced  by  the  ponc- 
ture  of  insects  on  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  the  oak  and  other  trees.  Among  the 
vegetable  dyea  in  common  use,  madder, 
the  root  of  the  Rubia  tinctoria.  is  per- 
haps the  most  important,  furnishing  vari- 
ous shades  of  red,  purple,  brown  and 
black,  as  well  as  the  famous  Turkey  red. 
Munjeet  is  the  root  of  a  closely  allied  In- 
dian plant  Logicood,  Brazil-wood,  «an- 
4al-wood,  fustic,  tappan-icood  are  the 
chief  woods  used  for  dyeing  purposes. 
For  blue  dyes,  indigo,  obtained  from  Jw 
dipoffra  tinctoria  and  Indigofira  Anil,  is 
still  the  most  generally  used.  Safflower 
(obtained  from  the  Carthdmua  tinctoria) 
yields  a  fine  pink  dye ;  various  species  of 
lichens  give  us  a  series  of  purple  dyes 
known  as  nrohil,  ctidbear  and  Utmu$. 
Among  mineral  ni^ments  Prussian  blue, 
a  ferrocvanide  of  iron ;  ultramarine,  now 
prepared  as  a  compound  of  alumina, 
silica,  soda  and  sulphur;  chrome  yellow, 
cobalt  hluet  and  arsenical  greens  are  the 
rolors  most  in  use.  Among  the  most 
notable  additions  to  the  list  of  coloring 
stuffs  within  recent  years  are  the  aniline 
dyes  of  coal-tar  origin  (see  AnHine), 
which  yield  a  great  variety  of  brilliant 
colors,  such  as  magenta,  mauve,  anilinf, 
purple,  roseine,  violine,  etc.  From  coal- 
tkr  also  the  two  coloring  principles  of 
madder  {alizarine  and  purpurine)  have 
been  artificially  produced,  and  alizarine 
has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of 
the  madder  root.  There  are  few  organic 
substances  which  under  proper  treatment 
will  not  yield  coloring  matter,  and  of 
late  new  coloring  matters  have  been 
obtained  from  wood-sawdust,  lichens, 
mosses,  paper  and  cotton  waste,  bran, 
starch,  sugar,  soot,  etc.  In  addition  to 
those  above  mentioned  other  dyestuffs 
are  alkanet,  annatto,  catechu,  camwood, 
French  berries,  dlvi-divi,  sumach,  saffron, 
turmeric,  woad,  etc. 

Dver    (<l^'^'')>    John,  an  English   poet 
«  of  the  secondary  class,   born  in 

Carmarthenshire  in  ITOiO,  and  educated 
at  Westminster  School.  He  became  a 
painter,  but  not  succeeding  in  that 
capacity  took  orders  and  was  appointed 
to  a  small  living.  In  1727  he  published 
his  poem  of  Orongar  Hill,  in  1740  The 
Ruins  of^  Rome,  and  in  1757  The  fleece, 
a  didactic  poem  in  five  books.  He  died 
in  1758. 

DyerVbrOOm,  *°  European  and 
4#j«<,  v-v&vwuA)    jijj^     gjgj^     North 

American  shrub  {Oenista  tinctoria).  for- 
merly used  wi:h  woad  for  dyeing  green. 


Dynamics 

llver'a-moii.  *    lichen,    called    also 

AroML 

Thrnr^amMT^^     R»'*d«  LuMfla,   a 

genua  as  mimonette,  otherwise  called 
yeUowMoeetf,  Weld  or  TTood,  nat  order 
Resedaceae.  This  plant  gr'^ws  in  wasts 
ground ;  it  affords  a  beauti.  1  yellow  dye, 
and  is  cultivated  for  that  purpose. — Dy- 
er's Chreenioeed  is  Oenista  tinctoria.  See 
DycrVbroom. 

Dyestuffs.    See  Dyeing. 

Dying  Declaration,   S.adt^oSS 

who  is  in  prospect  of  death.  Such  dec* 
larations  are.  as  a  general  mle,  admia- 
i;ible  as  evidence  only  in  criminal  and 
not  in  civil  cases,  and  must  be  made, 
according  to  English  and  American, 
though  not  Scottish  law,  in  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  danger  of  death. 

Dyke.     See  Dike. 

Dynameter   (d^nam'e^ter),  an  instru' 
*^^^  ment  used  for  measuring 

the  magnifying  power  of  telescopes.  It 
consists  of  a  small  compound  microscope, 
with  a  transparent  plate,  exactly  divided, 

Shich  is  fixed  to  the  tube  of  a  telescope, 
order  to  measure  exactly  the  diameter 
of  the  distinct  imafe  of  the  object-glass. 
Also  has  same  significance  as  Dynamom- 
eter. 

Dynamic  Theory,  IfrS^cVJd'by" 

Kant  that  all  matter  originated  fi-os  t:he 
action  of  two  mutually  antagonistic  forces 
— attraction  and  repulsion.  All  the  predi- 
cates of  these  two  forces  are  attributed 
by  Kant  to  motion.  As  applied  to  heat, 
it  is  a  theory  or  hypothesis — that  now 
generally  accepted  as  the  correct  one — 
which  represents  a  heated  body  as  being 
simply  a  body  the  >)articles  of  which  are 
in  a  state  of  vibration.  This  vibratonr 
movement  increases  as  the  body  is  still 
more  heated,  and  diminishes  proporti<m- 
ately  as  it  more  or  less  rapidly  cools.  It 
IS  called  also  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat 

Dynamic  Unit.  See  Vnit. 

Tlvnamina    (dl-nam'iks),    the    science 

of  force  in  their  relation  to  matter  at 
rest  or  in  motion,  and  as  such  it  is  dif- 
ferentiated from  kinematics,  which  con- 
siders motion  mathematically,  and  apart 
from  the  forces  producing  it.  It  is  to 
Newton  that  we  owe  the  clear  statement 
of  the  three  primary  laws  of  force. 
llieBe  are:  (1)  that  every  body  remains 
in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion 
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•kps  a  itraii^t  line,  unlew  it  U  com- 
piled by  force  to  change  that  state.    (2) 
That  change  of  motion  is  in  proportion 
to  the  force  employed,  and  occurs  along 
fte  straight  line  in  which  the  force  acts, 
^niis    change    of    motion    includes    both 
change  of   rate   and  of  direction.      (3) 
lliat,    as    the    result    of    every    action, 
there  is  also  and  always  an  equal  re- 
action.    These  laws,  which  were  formu- 
lated from  experiment,  involve  the  con- 
ception of  force  as  a  primary  influence 
or  action  expressed   in   terms  of  space, 
time  and  matter.     Now,  in  dealing  with 
the  laws  of  force,  a  standard  of  measure- 
ment   is    required    which    shall    be    ap- 
plicable to  all  forces  at  all  times,  and  we 
therefore  require  to  begin  by  establishing 
units  of  space,  time  and  mass.      There 
are  two  systems  of  units  in  use,  the  one 
British,  the  other  French.   In  the  British 
system  the  foot  is  taken  as  the  unit  of 
length,   and   the  second  as  the  unit  of 
time.     In  the  French  the  centimeter  is 
the  unit  of  length,  the  second  the  unit 
of  time;  the  unit  velocity  in  the  one  case 
being  that  of  one  foot  per  second,  in  the 
other  one  centimeter   per   second.     The 
British  unit  of  mass  is  the  pound   (the 
mass  of  a  certain  lump  of  platinum  de- 
posited in  the  exchequer  oflSce,  London  1  ; 
the  French,  the  gramme ;  and,  accordingly, 
the    French    umts   of   space,    mass    and 
time  are  commonly  known  as  the  G.G.S. 
(centimeter,  gramme,  second)  units.    As 
the  weight  of  a  pound  (or  a  gramme)  is 
not  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  it  cannot  five   us  of  itself  an 
absolute  or  dynamical  unit  of  force,  that 
is,  an  invariable  unit:  but  taking  it  in 
conjunction    with    unit    time    and    unit 
velocity,  we  do  obtain  such  a  unit.    Two 
absolute  units  of  force  are  in  common 
use  in  dynamics,   the  poundal  and   the 
dyne/  the  latter  being  the  absolute  unit 
in  the   CO.S.   system.      The   former   is 
that  force  which,  acting  on  the  matia  of 
one  pound  for  one  ttcond,  generates  in 
that    matt    a    velocitg    of    one   foot   per 
tecond.     The  latter  is  that  force  which, 
acting  on  the  matt  of  one  gramme  for 
one   second,    generatet    in    that    mast    a 
relocitif  of  on ;  centimeter  per  tecond.    It 
is  important  in  dynamics  to  distinguish 
between  mats  and  weight.     The  matt  of 
one    pound   is    the    quantity   of    matter 
equal  to  a  certain  standard  quantity   (a 
certain  lump  of  metal)  and  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of   force.     The   weight   of  one 
ponnd  is  the  force  with  which  the  mass 
of  one  ponnd  is  attracted  to  the  earth's 
surftice   by   the   force  of  gravity.      An- 
other   important    term    is    momentum; 
the  voventnra  of  a  body  in  motion  at 
•ay  instant  ,'s  *be  product  of  the  moss 
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of  the  body  and  the  velocity  at  that  in- 
stant Dynamics  is  divided  into  two 
great  branches:  ttatict,  which  treats  of 
solid  bodies  at  rest  under  the  action  of 
forces:  and  kinetics,  which  treats  of 
the  action  of  forces  in  producing  motion 
in  solid  bodies.  Formerly  the  latter 
alone  was  called  dynamics,  and  to  this, 
in  conjunction  with  statics,  the  general 
naipe  mechanict  was  given.  In  the  wide 
sense  dynamics^  includes  also  hydro- 
statics. 

Dynamite    (dl'na-mit,   dln'a-mlt),   an 
*  explosive    substance    pat- 

ented by  Alfred  Nobel  in  18«7.  As  orig- 
inally made  it  consisted  of  a  siliceous 
earth  obtained  at  Oberlohe  in  Hanover 
and  known  as  kietelguhr,  impregnated 
with  75  per  cent,  of  nitroglycerin  (see 
Xitroplycerin) ,  the  object  of  the  mix- 
ture being  to  facilitate  the  carriage  and 
use  of  nitroglycerin  by  dimlnishUig  its 
susceptibility  to  explode  by  shock  while 
not  destroying  its  explosive  force. 
The  siliceous  matter  is  or  diatomaceous 
origin  ;  it  is  extremely  friable  and  porous, 
and  has  a  considerable  absorbent  power. 
I>ynamite  thus  prepared  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  raw  sugar.  Diatomite,  a 
substance  superior  to  kieselgnhr,  is  now 
also  employed,  and  various  other  sub- 
stances have  been  used  to  mix  with  the 
nitroglycerin,  such  as  charcoal,  sand, 
sawdust,  etc.  The  mixture  remains 
without  change  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
unless  exposed  to  water.  It  boms  away 
quietlv  if  a  light  is  applied  to  it,  but 
explodes  if  heated  to  a  high  temperature. 
UsuaUy  it  is  exploded  by  a  speciaHy 
arranged  fulminating  cap.  Its  explosive 
force  is  several  times  that  of  gunpowder, 
which  it  has  largely  superseded  for  blast- 
ing. 

a  machine  used  to  gener- 
ate electrical  energy,  hence 
known  also  as  generator.  A  dynamo  dif- 
fers from  a  motor  ir.  that  the  latter  con- 
verts electrical  energy  into  mechanical 
motion,  whereas  the  drnamo  converts  me- 
chanical motion  into  electrical  energy. 
Under  certain  conditions  the  functions  of 
the  dynamo  and  motor  are  interchange- 
able, that  is,  the  motor  can  be  run  as  a 
dvnamo,  and  the  dynamo  as  a  motor.  The 
difference  between  the  dynamo  and  motor 
acting  under  electrical  forces  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows :  When  a  conduc- 
tor is  moved  across  a  field  of  magnetic 
force  an  electro-motive  force  is  caused  in 
the  ends  of  the  conductor,  and  a  current 
ia  started,  provided  the  conductor  is  part 
of  a  complete  closed  circuit.  Medianical 
energy  is  necessary  to  maintain  tha  rela- 
tions between  the  magnetic  field  and  the 
conductor,  and  this  mechanical  energy  is 
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!I!5!!*^r  V"?*^*?'*  '<*"•  tending  to  tinruiihed  from   the  direct  currenfc  »« 

jowraif^  copper  disk,  correspond  to  the  maximum    values    at    180»    of    Toltage^ 
The  field  mamattt.  thpn   <.  *f..  »....  ^*  *^"*  apart,  the  result  would  be  a  tuHi 

and  the  irop  core  revolve,  as  in  the  in-  on  «.«  »J.o**  /li  ^  v.*  commutator 
ductor^dterL^tor  type.  Ai  " e  cowtrii  S?odSpin^  1  "Ll^f  revolving  fields,  thus 
tion  of  armatures  oYdi^tcSrreStmr-  ?hTfie?d  mamSr  ThU  t™  k*'''  *^*^.2?« 
chines  differs  from  that  of  altematiM  extPnalvoW  n=f^  i.  "  ^^R® ''"  ^o*  *^° 
machines  only  in  certain  details  if  Ifi  ^hEtS^^®*^  j'^^' A^'^f^ei',  because  of  me- 
-cription  of  the  onerSly  stiSd  for  th^  h^^^  ^thX^^^  compUcations.  also 
of  file  other.  An  armature  is  m^e  up  S  reMlatinl  fh^tet"*  "/*t  "''^i^* 
of  an  iron  core  mounted  on  a  shSt-  a  i^^rHf^i.  *i  5.  *i  j  **5?  °'  t*"*  exciter 
number  of  conductors  wound  up^n  the  ^H^cSf  2n?fo™"'lniJr'' "^^S  "»*^i*''« 
sorface  of  the  core  or  sUnk  in  slSte  nSr  loadT  "°»^°'™  ^"^taw  with  varying 
its  surface,  and  a  commutator.    The  oh-       Th«   »./^»«..-    _  ■,■,,. 

ject  of  the  core  is  to  facilitate  the  nass^  mA^t  ^^l''  JPV^Il  <»"«^  **»«  prime 
of  lines  of  force  from  one  Me  of  ^eTefd  SX'orf^^i^rl^^  fe*  dynamo.*^may 
magnet  to  the  other.  The  Srmature  wind-  e^iriLe  o^^Kj^i^' "^*P"^*^°»u?*«'''" 
ings  consist  of  wires  distributed  over  the  wa^^r  t,?rhin„  .^  ^  *  ?**'"°  turbine,  a 
outside  of  the  core,  and  therconstitute  k^^  Xv^^  lot'oKt  *"'*  *"«l,°^  o""  V^  d"''- 
the  generating  part  of  a  direct  current  mnm  Iffi^jf^^"'*'?  ?^  P'''^"<=*°« ''^e  maxi- 
machlne.  The  c-ommutator  o^  c^^J  Sn^te^  «'  the  generator.  Steam 
is  that  part  of  the  machine  through  w^h  tSteierators^are'^now'  n,*'",?  ,  •=*"^' 
the  revolving  armature  connects  to  the  aa.  I^fc»  XfnSSi^  1  *°T  ""^*'  *°  "*""• 
outside  circuit  by  the  bnishw.  T^e  ll^e^te^  ^?ft™?w  *2«'"™P*'I  <>'.*'>•' 
brushes,  made  of  carbon  for  hi^  poten®  fpSc^tS„i''X     """"""^  *°   ^'^'" 

their  purpose,  as  stated  above'  is  to  Sn^  Se    Th  sP^„ke7%r  li%.w'P'"-r""*; 
rey  the  electric  current  betw4eu  the  re-  liXer  movlL  owta  withT^..^'^^*^^ 

%•  mtemating  current  dynamo  is  dis-  fr^t^S'  rdep'iSren?%^r  i?.'  ^^^ 
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mafneto  machines  lies  in  tlieir  neater 
compactness,  arising  from  tlie  fact  that 
electro-magnets  are  much  stronger  than 
^??*°^'  ■*®*^  magnets  of  the  same 
?u  •_!  .*  extensive  use  of  dynamos  as 
tne  principal  commercial  sources  of  elec- 
tric currents  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  improvements  introduced  in  their  con- 
struction by  Gramme,  of  I'aris.  For  an 
explanation  of  their  action,  see  Induction, 
voffneto-electric,    Mafineto-elcctricity. 

Dynamometer   ^  *'f-na-m  o  rnvt  e  r) , 

.        ^  any   instrument   for 

measuring  the  relative  strength  of  men  or 
animals,  or  the  force  of  machinery. 
Commonly  it  consists  of  a  spiral  spring 
suitably  applied.  When  the  pull  upon  a 
draught  implement,  as  a  plow  for  in- 
stance, is  the  point  to  be  determined,  the 
dynamometer  is  made  a  link  in  the 
draught-chain,  and  the  amount  of  exten- 
sion or  collapse  which  it  suffers  indicates 
the  intensity  of  the  strain. 
Dyne     C*^'°)'    '"    physics,    a    unit    of 

•'  force.     See  Dynamics. 

DynOfiTanh     ^  *' ''"  "-K  r  a  f  > .    an    ap- 

.1  ^  f  pnratus  used  in  modern 
railroading  for  testing  the  inequalities  of 
the  road-bed,  the  track,  etc.  It  consists 
of  a  recording  instrument  mounted  in  a 
car  and  geared  to  the  wheels  thereof. 
An  automatic  pencil  records  the  slightest 
roughness  or  inequalities,  and  locates 
them.     See  Cyclometer. 

Dyrrhachlnm.  See  Dumzo. 


Dysentery  yi|'^°,;**''"' =  P^'^^'  ^v*' 

J  »%.ui.«/A  J  difficult,  enter  a,  the 
bowels),  a  dangerous  disorder  of  the  in- 
testines, known  by  fever;  tenesmus;  fre- 
quent, griping  stools,  which  are  chiefly 
raucous,  sometimes  mixed  with  blood,  the 
natural  fieces  being  retained,  or  voided 
in  small,  compact,  hard  masses;  loss 
of  appetite  and  nausea.  It  may  be 
occasioned  by  a  sudden  check  in  the 
perspiration,  or  the  use  of  unwholesome 
and  putrid  food,  or  by  noxious  exhala- 
tions and  vapors,  and  it  is  often  the 
result  of  a  specific  contagion.  When  the 
symptoms  run  high,  produce  great  loss 
of  strength,  and  are  accompanied  with  a 
putrid  tendency  and  a  fetid  and  invol- 
untary discharge,  the  disease  often  ter- 
minates fatally  in  a  few  days.  In  some 
cases  the  febrile  state  wholly  disappears 
after  a  time,  while  the  proper  dysenteric 
symptoms  may  be  of  long  continuance. 
Hence  the  distinction  into  acute  and 
chronic  dysentery.  Saline  purgatives, 
and  for  severe  cases  laudanum  f20  or 
*)  drops)  or  Dover's  powder,  are  use- 
ful. The  endemic  dysentery  of  Egypt  is 
a  distinct  disease  cansed  by  the  presence 
of  a  worm  in  the  intestines. 


Dysmenorrhcea  ilJ^T^SI^okei 

consisting  in  painful  or  difflcult  menstm- 
ation,  which  may  be  caawd  in  -xriona 
ways. 

DvSOdlle  (dJa'ot^M),.*  yeL  Ji  or 
^jrsuuuc  greenish  foliated  mineral 
found  in  limestone,  with  remains  of  fish 
and  of  plants,  which,  when  ignited,  burns 
and  emits  a  very  bad  smell. 

Dyspepsia  yi5-p«p'»'-» :  Gr^^k,  dpi, 

*'J»F«1"»*»  difficult,  and  pepti; 
digestion),  difficulty  of  digestion.  !%• 
action  of  the  stomach  uii  the  food  is  that 
usually  designated  as  digestion,  and  it 
is  the  derangement  of  this  proceas  tliat 
is   usually   expressed   by    the   term   dys- 

gepsia.    This  derangement  may  be  canaed 
y  disorders  of  a  very  various  and  even 
opposite    character.      The    subacute   and 
chronic   forms  of  gastric  irritation   and 
inflammation  are  the  most  common  forms 
of   dyspepsia,    and    are   often   caused    by 
too  highly  seasoned  or  too  abundant  food 
and  stimulant  drinks,  or  by  the  improper 
use    of    emetics,    tonics,    or    stimulants. 
Another    class    of    dyspeptic    diseases    is 
connected  with  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane    of    the    duodenum,    causing 
perversion  of  secretions  and  disorder  of 
functions.      A    third   class  of  dyspeptic 
diseases    depends    on    the    nerves    con- 
nected with  the  digestive  viscera.    Hence 
anses   an   order  of  dyspeptic  symptoms 
independent  of  any  immediate  affection 
of  the  stomach.     Dyspepsia  is  therefore 
not  a  disease  of  a  uniform  character,  bat 
is  rather  attached  as  a  symptom   to  a 
variety  of  diseases.     Tlie  most  common 
causes  of  dyspepsia  are  excesses  of  va- 
rious kinds,  especially  in  the  quantity  of 
food  eaten.     Persons  of  a  sedentary  life 
require    less    nutriment    than    those    of 
active  habits.    Exercise  and  the  quantity 
of  food  to  be  digested  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  each  other.    The  quality  of  food 
as  well  as  its  quantity  has  to  be  con- 
sidered.     Good    cookery,   which    renders 
the    food     tender     and    pulpy,     is    one 
preservative    against    dyspepsia.      Tough 
and    badly    dressed    meats,    crude    vege- 
tables, hot  bread  and  cakes,  and  the  daily 
use   of  hot    tea   or   coffee   for   ureakfast 
are  among  the  numerous  causes  of  this 
ailment. 

Dysnhonia    (dis-'^'nl-a).    a   difficulty 
f  *  in    speaking.      The    dis- 

order known  as  *  clergyman's  sore  throat ' 
is  a  common  example.  Rest  of  the  vocal 
organs,  tonics,  muscular  exercise,  change 
of  scene  are  generally  needed  to  aid  re- 
covery. 

Dvsnnoea   (dia-pnS'a),   a  difficulty  in 

^a^uvwo.    breathing.    It  is  sometimes 

Iiysterical.  sometimes  a  symptom  of  dis- 


Dytiioni 

eue  of  the  heart  or  Inngi.  The  tteat- 
OMBt  TuiM  with  the  caaae. 

l>yti«»«  KSSS'^fee."T..^?2SK 

Bserfin  (d>A'rco).  Dzs'ioir,  the  Chi- 
******  aeae  aatdope,  a  remarkably 
swift  apede*  of  antelope  (Proeapr*  gut- 
turdMt)  inhabitlnff  the  dry,  arid  deserts 
of  Central  Asia,  Tibet,  China  and  Sooth- 
em  Siberia.  It  is  nearly  4%  feet  in 
lenfth,  and  2H  high  at  the  shoolder. 

Sdffflretai  <df «•'««-«).  or  kiako 

"•UBBVMM  jj5g„„,  HenUSnua),  an 
animal  fonnd  In  Central  Asia,  allied  both 
to  the  horse  and  ass.  Its  head  is  large 
like  that  of  the  ass,  but  in  form  resembles 
that  of  the  horse.  The  ears  also  resem- 
ble those  of  the  horae.    It  rans  with  a 


Dsotmgaria 

rai>idity  rivaling  that  of  the  best  Arabian 
horses. 

Dionngaria  ^^-^SktU'  i«'  ^- 

tial  Asia,  stretching  from  aboot  48'  to 
48*  N.  Ut.  and  from  about  82°  to  86* 
B.  Ion.  It  has  an  area  of  147,900  sq. 
miles,  and  pop.  600,000.  It  is  adminis- 
tratively connected  with  KnUJa  and  af- 
ter the  surrender  of  Knldja  by  the 
Russians  in  1880  came  again  under  Chi- 
nese rule.  Dsoungaria.  once  the  center 
of  an  indep<Mtdent  empire,  was  first  con- 
quered by  the  Chinese  in  1767.  Along 
with  Outer  Mongoli  and  Chinese  Turk- 
estan, as  a  consequence  of  the  Chinese 
revolution,  it  declared  its  independence 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  December,  1911. 
and  organized  a  government  of  its  own. 


to 
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T8,  the  Mcond  Towel  and  the  fifth  letter 
^  of  the  EnsUab  alphabet  It  ocean 
■noro  frequently  In  Bngliab  words  than 
any  other  letter  of  the  alphabet  Iti  long 
or  natural  aound  In  loiKUab  coinddea 
ydih  the  sound  of  <  in  the  Italian  and 
French  languages,  as  in  hert,  mere,  ate. 
It  has  also  another  principal  sound,  a 
short  one,  heard  in  met,  men.  It  has 
besides  a  sound  like  a  in  bare,  as  in  there, 
where,  etc.,  and  the  obscure  sound  which 
is  heard  in  her.  As  a  final  letter  in 
English  it  is  generally  silent,  but  it 
serves  to  indicate  that  the  preceding 
Towel  is  to  have  its  long  sound,  aa  in 
mane,  cane,  plume.  When  two  e's  come 
together  the  sound  is  generally  the  same 
as  that  of  the  single  0  long,  as  in  deem, 
e$teem,  need  (comp.  however  pre-emi$t, 
etc.). 

Tii.  in  music,  is  the  third  note  or  degree 
"^  of  the  diatonic  scale,  answering  to 
the  mi  of  the  Italians  and  French. 
U'.ofli  A  ( A'di)  t  John,  a  Scottish  preach«ir 
***"'  and  thecdogUn,  bom  in  1810; 
died  in  1876.  He  was  educated  at  Glas- 
gow VniTersity,  and  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Secession  Church,  becoming  in 
1843  professor  of  Biblical  literature  In 
the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  church,  a  post 
which  he  continued  to  hold  after  the 
Secession  body  was  merged  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  (in  1847).  Among 
his  worits  are  Biblical  Cyclopwiia;  An«- 
Ivtical  Concordance  to  the  Scripture*; 
Eccleaiaetical  Cvcloptfdia:  Commentonr 
on  the  Oreek  Text  of  Epheaiana,  and 
similar  works  on  Colossians,  Philippians 
and  Galatians;  and  The  Engliah  Bible. 
He  was  one  of  the  scholars  engaged  oa 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  NewTTesta- 
ment 

Eadmer  i!<*'"r.>'  /"  ^"ft*  "°?'' 

--nil III V*  ^g  fnend  and  biographer 
of  St  Anselm.  In  1120  he  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  St  Andrews;  but  as  the  Scot- 
tish king  refused  to  recognise  the  right 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  oon- 
st'crate  him,  he  returned  to  England  and 
4li'>d  a  simple  monk  about  1124.  Besides 
tile  lue  of  St.  Anselm.  Eadmer  wrote 
lives  of  St   Wilfrid,   St   Dunstan,  St 


Odo,  and  other  English  saints,  aa  well  aa 
a  valuable  history  (Hiatoria  yovorum) 
of  events  in  England  and  the  English 
Church  from  1060  to  1122. 
T.a^a  (Ada),  Jams  Buchanan,  civil 
■  .  engineer,  bom  at  Lawrenceburg, 
IndUna,  in  IffiO;  died  in  1887.  He  in« 
vented  appliances  for  raising  sunken 
steamers  on  the  Westem  riven,  and 
during  the  Civil  war  constracted  iron- 
clad steamen  for  the  government  His 
greateat  feats  were  the  great  steel  bridge 
which  he  built  over  the  Mississippi  at 
St  Louis  (1867-74)  and  the  jetfles  by 
which  he  deepened  for  navigation  the 
Southwest  Pass  or  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  At  a  later  date  he  projected 
the  oonstraction  of  a  ship  railway  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuautepec. 

*'*»•"  (1841-  ),  an  American  mili- 
tary oflieer,  bom  in  Ireland,  educated  in 
San  Francisco.  He  entered  the  Union 
army  in  1862  as  first  lieutenant  He  was 
made  a  captain  in  1874,  and  was  promoted 
to  brigadier-general  and  commisMry  gen- 
eral in  1806.  He  was  wounded  in  a  nl- 
lant  action  against  the  Indians  in  the 
Lara  Beds,  California,  in  1873.  The 
ccHumissary  department  came  under  serere 
criticism  during  the  Spanish-xVmeriean 
war  and  he  was  summoned  before  the 
War  Investigating  Committee  in  1809  to 
giTe  testimony  concerning  the  quality  of 
canned  meats  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
forces  ie  Cuba.  During  the  investigation 
he  made  uncomplimentary  remarks  con- 
cerning General  Miles,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  and  was  tried  by  court 
martial  and  suspended  frmn  duty  and  mtl- 
Ittry  honora  for  a  period  of  six  yearc.  In 
1900  he  was  restored  to  duty,  and  bo<» 
afterward  retired. 

Eftflrle  (S'gl),  the  general  name  of  rap- 
■^^ .  torial  birds  that  form  a  group 
or  subf^uly  (Aquiline)  of  the  great 
family  Falconidae.  which  includes  the 
ea^es,  falcons  and  hawks.  The  eagle  is 
popularly  regarded  as  the  noblest  and 
most  courageous  of  the  rapacious  birds. 
It   was   considered   by   the   ancients   as 


Eagle 


Ear 


the  bird  or  metMnger  of  JoTe.  The  gmxu 
Aqulla,  which  include*  tbt  moet  typical 
eaclea,  ii  diatincuiahed  ty  ita  long  and 
powerful  bill,  the  curve  commencing  at 
the  cere,  by  'ta  winga  reaching  to  the  tip 
of  the  tall,  and  by  ita  tarai  being  feathered 
to  the  toea.  The  imperial  eagle  (A.  <m* 
peridtU)  of  Central  Europe  Ta  probably 
the  apedea  to  which  the  popular  oelief  in 
the  courage,  atrength  and  nobleness  of 
eaglea  ia  to  be  traced.  A.  chrvtaitua,  the 
golden  eagle,  measures  over  6  feet  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded  winga,  and  3 
feet  from  the  bealt  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 
The  adulta  have  the  body  brownish,  be- 
coming darker  with  age:  the  feathers  of 
the  head  and  neclt  pointed,  and  of  a 
golden-red  hue.  This  species  ia  found  all 
over  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  Kir- 
ghia  and  other  tribes  of  Central  Asia  use 
the  golden  eagle  to  kill  antelopes,  foxea 
and  even  wolves.  The  bald  eagle 
(HaUattua  leuoocephdlua) ,  found  in 
North  America  and  Northeast  Asia,  ia  the 
mabtA  of  the  United  States,  though 
Franklin  deplores  the  selection  on  account 
of  hia  mean  and  dishonest  habit  of  rob- 
bing the  indnetrious  osprey  of  the  fish 
caught  by  him.  Like  all  membera  of  the 
genua,  hia  diet  is  less  restricted  than  that 
of  the  true  eagles ;  and  he  even  takes  car- 
rion. Another  eagle  (CircaStiu  gallUmt), 
the  serpent  eagle,  or  short-toed  eagle, 
ranges  through  Southern  Europe,  Asia 
and  especially  North  Africa.  In  struc- 
ture and  habits  this  bird  approaches  the 
buczarda.  See  also  Harpy  Eagle. 
Easrle  *'"  *  symbol.  The  eagle  first 
ft  *  appears  as  a  war  standard 
among  the  Persians,  through  whom  It 
reached  the  Egyptians.  As  the  standard 
of  the  Roman  armies  it  was  first  used  by 
MariuB,  and  later  took  the  place  of  all 
the  other  emblems  at  the  head  of  the 
legions.  It  was  first  made  of  wood,  then 
of  silver,  and  finally,  under  Caesar,  and 
his  successors,  of  gold.  In  the  mediaeval 
ages  the  eagle  became  the  heraldic  em- 
blem of  the  old  German  Empire,  and  was 
made  double-headed  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  When  the  old  German  Empire 
ceased  the  doublc-hnaded  eagle  was  re- 
tained by  Austria.  A  single-headed 
eagle  ia  the  national  military  symbol 
of  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of 
America ;  the  latter  stands  with  out- 
spread wings  guarding  a  shield,  with  the 
motto  E  ptunbus  unum.  The  eagle  is 
also  the  oadge  of  several  orders,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  order  of  the  Black 
Baale,  founded  in  1701,  and  the  highest 
order  In  Prussia;  the  order  of  the  Red 
Eagle,  also  a  Prussian  order,  and  founded 
in  1766 ;  the  Russian  order  of  the  White 
Eaglet  ori«^ally  Polish,  instituted  in  1325. 


ICftirlfi  ^  f!^  Min  of  the  earreney  o( 
**»"•  the  United  Sutea,  of  the  valw 
of  ten  dollara.  It  was  first  coined  ii 
170S.  There  are  also  half-eagles,  qoarter 
eagles,  and  double-eagles. 

Eagle-hawk,  ^SrTwS'^niKu 

the  eagle  group,  but  amaller  than  the  tra( 
eagles,  with  comparatively  short  wingi 
and  long  legs,  nauves  of  South  America 
Eaorle-OWl  °£^  of  a  subfamily  of  owL 
Aape  QWi,  (BubonlniB),  the  most  re 
markable  species  of  which  is  the  Buhi 
mairimua  (the  great-homed  owl),  llttli 
inferior  in  size  to  the  golden  eagle.  It  I 
found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Cen 
tral  Europe.  An  allied  species,  the  Vir 
ginian  homed  owl  (B.  VirginiiMU),  ii 
found  in  almost  every  quarter  <rf  th( 
United  States. 

Eakins  ?^oma8,  an  American  artiat 
AH,fi.xuB,  j^^  jjj  fjuittdelphia  in  1844 
He  became  a  professor  in  the  Academy  oi 
the  Fine  Arts  in  that  dty,  and  produce< 
notable  worka  in  sculpture  and  painting 
Died  in  1916. 

EameS.  (*™«).  Emma,  American  op 
«..  V  .  ^.''?**"  soprano,  was  bom  fi 
Shanghai,  China,  in  1867.  of  Americai 
parentage,  her  father  being  a  lawyer  ii 
the  International  Courts  at  Shanghai 
She  studied  at  Boston,  Paris,  and  Bras 
sels,  and  made  her  d6but  in  Romeo  am 
Jultet  in  1880.  For  many  years  she  sani 
in  opera  in  New  York,  London,  Madrif 
and  Pans.  In  1891  she  married  Juliai 
Story,  the  nainter,  and  separating  fron 
hinj  married  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  vocalist 
in  1011. 

EameS.    Wilbebforce,  American  bibli 

*i  T  .  ^^1!?P''?r'  *^™  »t  Newark 
N.  J.,  in  1855.  He  was  connected  witl 
librarjr  work  from  1885,  homing  posts  at 
librarian  in  many  important  libraries,  in 
cludi^  the  Lenox  and  Astor  Libraries 
New  York ;  the  New  York  Public  Library 
.  vH  Bibliological  Society  of  America 
of  which  he  was  librarian  from  its  founda- 
tion m  June,  1009.  He  edited  SabinV 
DtcUonary  of  Books  Relating  to  Americn 
and  contributed  important  notes  to  Pill- 
ing s  Indian  Bibliographies.  In  1892  he 
edited  a  comparative  edition  (with  trans 
lation)  of  Columbus'  Letter  to  Sanchct 
on  the  Discovery  of  America. 
Ear.  the  organ  of  hearing.  It  in  situ- 
.  »  ated  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and 
m  the  higher  vertebrates  is  divided  intn 
the  outer,  middle  and  inner  ear.  The 
external  ear,  which  is  a  cartilaginons 
funnel  for  collecting  the  sound  waves 
and  directing  them  inwards,  is  compose<l 
of  tlie  pavthon,  or  projecting  part,  and 
of  the  auditory  canal,  which  extends 
from  the  concha,  or  central  hollow  of  the 


Iftr 


Itrlt 


P«tUIob,  to  the  membruie  of  tbo  lym- 
9«ii«iM  or  drum.  This  membrwie  li  a 
pwtltloB  strttched  obliqaely  aeroM  th« 
botton  of  tbe  anditon  canal,  wbich  it 
•eparatea  from  the  middle  ear  or  dram; 
it  ia  Mmitranaparent  and  very  delicate. 
It   TiMatet    with    tbe   warea   <tf  aoand 


tbe  external  canal,   0,   tbe  drum   

brane  jtartljr  removed,  o,  cavity  of  midJiUt 
ear,  ■,  anTil  and  u,  hammer,  tbe  nBall 
bonea  commnnicating  witb  tbe  drum  and 
vestibule,  u,  cochlea,  e,  Mmidrcolar  ca> 
nala,  i,  eustachian  tube. 
EB.r-AOfi1clA  *  disease  in  wheat  eaoaed 
x«r-OOOJUe)  ^v   the   presence  in   tha 

frain  of  worms  belonginf  to  tbe  genua 
ibrio.    Called  ic  some  parts  of  Bngland 
purplet. 

Ear  of  Dionytlui,  5,^521,. '«:,-S 

flexible  tube,  for  concentrating  sound;  a 
kind  of  ear  trumpet.  Its  name  cornea 
from  the  traditional  device  by  wbich 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  lieard  tha 


The  Ear  a<tiM  Right  Side. 

wbich  strike  against  it,  and  transmits 
the  vibrations  to  certain  little  bones  of 
tbe  cavity  of  tbe  tympanum.  These 
bones,  wluch  have  been  named,  respect- 
ively, tbe  hammer  (tnaUeut),  the  anvil 
(inc««)  and  the  stirrup  («tope«),  trans- 
mit the  vibrations  to  the  internal  ear, 
forming  a  chain  conununicating  at  one 
end  with  the  membrane  just  mentioned, 
and  et  tbe  other  with  the  inner  ear.  The 
internal  ear  consists  of  a  bony  cavity 
called  the  vestibule,  three  eemiciroular 
canaU,  and  a  bony  structure  in  the  form 
of  a  spiral  shell,  called  the  oooJ^Ieo.  The 
vestibule  communicates  with  the  tym- 
panum, the  cochlea,  and  the  semicircular 
canids,  and  is  entered  by  branches  of  the 
nerve  of  bearloK.  Tbe  various  parts  of 
the  internal  ear,  which  together  form  the 
otseout  labyrinth,  are  lodged  in  the  hard- 
eat  part  of  the  temporal  bone ;  they  are 
lined  throughout  with  a  very  thin  mem- 
brane, and  are  full  of  a  very  thin  and 
limpid  fluid.  They  contain  a  structure 
of  corresponding  form  called  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth,  consistinK  of  sacs  and 
canals,  also  containing  a  fluid.  Within 
the  membranous  canal  of  the  cochlea  is 
lodged  the  complicated  apparatus  which 
i8  believed  to  be  tbe  chief  agent  in  tbe 
perception  of  sound.  The  middle  ear 
communicates  with  the  throat  and  phar- 
ynx by  the  eustachian  tube,  through 
which  air  from  tbe  mouth  may  be  pressed 
against  the  membrane  of  the  drum.  In 
the  external  auditory  canal  of  the  ear  is 
produced  the  cerumen  or  earwax,  wbich 
if  allowed  to  accumulate  may  cause  deaf- 
ness.   The  cut  shows  A,  the  pavilion,  B, 


talk  of  hla  prisoners  in  their  doagtoM. 
Tioiil  (erl),  a  degree  of  the  Britlu  no- 
^""*  bility  between  marquis  aad  ▼!»• 
count,  tbe  title  of  highest  antiqaitr  in 
Encland.  The  title  was  made  btnmtrj 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  for  a  time 
was  nsed  interchangeably  with  that  of 
count,  the  corresponding  title  on  tiie  ooa- 
tinent  Tbe  wife  of  an  earl  is  still  called 
a  ooitn(e«fl.  An  earl's  coronet  is  oom- 
posed  of  eight  pearhi  raised  upon  points, 
with  small  leaves  between,  above  the  rim. 
See  Coronef. 

Varl«  Aliob  Mobsb,  author,  bom  at 
xmuoi  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  ia 
1868:  died  in  1911.  She  wrote  eztea- 
sively  on  colonial  manners  and  cnstonu 
in  New  England  and  New  Tork.  her 
works  including  Home  Life  in  OolouM 
Day;  Childhood  in  the  Coloniee,  Pieo 
Centuriee  of  OottasM  in  Ameriem,  etc. 
Earlft  John,  an  Eni^Mi  hish<»  and 
■■^"'>  writer,  bom  aboat  Ipl;  Asd  ia 
1666.  He  was  educated  at  Qirford.  uid 
after  writing  some  short  |  «w_aa«^  to 
the  world  anonymously  la  1^1  i^sf». 
cotmographie,  or  a  Pteea  of  the  '^mrl4 
discovered  in  Essays  and  Charaotms — a 
work  full  of  wit,  humor  and  sdarimble 
character  painting.  He  was  tttt'^  to 
Charles  II,  accompanied  him  dnr  %\m 
exile,  and  was  held  bv  him  in  ti 
est  esteem.  In  1662  be  was  co» 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  next  y* 
translated  to  Salisbury. 

"**">  born  at  Elston,  South  Oev^M. 
in  1824.  In  1876  he  became  prott— r 
of  Anglo-Saxon  at  the  University  o*  f?'^ 
ford.  He  published  many  phU(^#c^ 
works,  including  The  Philoloay  s/  (i« 
English  Tongue,  Anglo-Baton  IAtum*m*. 
English  Prose,  The  Psalter  of  1SS9,  «fea 
T!a]>}*  PLnrr,  physician,  was  bom  « 
*~"**'»  Leicester,  Massacbosetts,  la 
1809 ;  died  in  1892.  He  became  a  prom- 
inent worker  among  the  Insane,  being 
resident  physician  at  the  Frankford  la* 
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Aaylnm.  PhiUdelphU,  1S«042;  at 

Bkwoilaidiil*,  New  York,  1S44^;  and 
mpariatoadtBt  of  the  MaaaadioMtta 
etata  Biwpltal  for  Ibe  laaaM,  1804^». 
H«  ttodicd  the  Enropcan  metboda  of 
treating  the  ioMUir  ana  published  many 
valoabM  worka  od  th«  aubject. 

Etfl-manhal,  LK^rA^U! 

aadantljr,  aereral  courta  under  bU  juris- 
diction, aa  the  court  of  chiralry  and  tbit 
court  of  honor.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
College  of  Anna  (Heralds'  ColIeKe), 
(ranta  armorial  bearings,  and  determines 
ill  claima  in  connection  with  them.  The 
ofllce  ia  hereditary  in  the  family  of  tbi> 
Howards,  lliere  was  also  an  ettrl- 
marahal  of  Bcotland.  the  office  bciiin 
hereditary  in  the  Keith  family. 
B&rlom  i<>i'l'om>,  RiCHAao,  an  Edk- 
rmiAviM  ijgj,  mentotinto  engraver, 
horn  in  1748;  died  in  1822.  His  enarav- 
ings  from  Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Van  Huy- 
sum,  etc.,  are  rtry  fine. 
liarlv  (crHi),  JCBAL  A.,  an  American 
*~V  aoldier.  bom  in  Franklin  Co.. 
Virginia,  ia  1816:  died  in  1804.  He  waa 
graduated  at  Weat  Point  in  1S37.  serred 
in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars,  and  in 
1861  Joined  the  Ck>nfederate  army.  coi» 
manding  a  division  of  Lee's  army  at 
Gettysburg.  In  1864  be  made  a  ravalry 
raid  on  Cham  ersburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Plat*ed  in  command  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  he  waa  worsted  there  by  General 
Sheridan.  He  practiced  law  after  the 
war. 

Early   English   Arohiteotore, 

the  first  of  the  Pointed  or  Gothic  ^lea 
of  architecture  that  prevailed  iu  Eng- 
land. It  succeeded  the  Norman  in  the 
Reign  of  Richard  I  (1189),  and  contin- 
ued to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II 
in  1272,  a  period  of  123  years,  when  it 
gradually  merged  into  the  Decorated 
style.  One  of  the  leading  peculiarities 
in  thia  style  is  the  form  of  the  windows, 
which  are  narrow  in  proportion  to  their 
height,  and  terminate  in  a  pointed  arch, 
resembling  the  blade  of  a  lancet. 
Throughout  the  early  period  of  the  style 
they  are  very  plain,  particularly  in 
small  churches :  but  in  cathedrals  and 
other  larjte  buildings  the  windows,  fre- 
quently combined  two  or  more  together, 
are  carried  to  a  great  height,  are  richly 
and  deeply  molded,  and  the  jambs  orna- 
mented with  slender  shafts.  On  the  east- 
ern and  western  fronts  of  small  churches 
the  windows  are  often  cotabined  in  this 
manner,  with  a  circular  window  above 
and  a  richly  molded  door  below;  but  in 
large  buildings  there  is  often  more  than 
one  range  of  windows,  and  the  combina- 


tioBs  are  very  various.  Thongh  aepa- 
ratod  on  the  outaide,  these  lancets  are 
ia  the  interior  coobiaed  iato  oae  desiga, 
thna  givingthe  firat  Idea  of  a  compound 
window.  The  doorwaya  are  in  general 
pointed,  and  in  rich  bulldinaa  sometimes 

)Tde 


double;  they  are  nsnally  molded,  and  en- 
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riched  with  the  tooth  ornament  The 
buttresses  are  often  very  bold  and  promi- 
nent, and  are  frec^uently  carried  up  to 
the  top  of  the  building  with  but  little 
diminution,  and  terminate  in  acutely- 
pointed  pediments,  which,  when  raised 
above  the  parapet,  produce  in  some  de- 
gree the  effect  of  pinnacles.  In  this 
style,  likewise,  flying  buttresses  were  first 
introduced  (see  Buttrettea),  and  the 
buttresses  themselves  luuch  increased  in 
projection  owing  to  the  comparative 
lightness  of  the  walls,  which  required 
some  counter-support  to  resist  the  out- 
ward pressure  of  the  vaulting.  The  roof 
in  the  Early  English  style  appears  al- 
ways to  have  been  highly  pitched,  and  the 
towers  surmounted  by  lofty  pointed  spires, 
as  at  Salisbury  Cathedral  (illustrated 
at  Oothic).  In  the  interior  the  arches 
are  usually  lancet-shaned.  and  the  pil- 
lars often  reduced  to  very  slender  pro- 
portions. As  if  to  give  still  greater  light- 
nesa  of  appearance,  they  are  frequently 
made  up  of  a  center  pillar,  rarronnded 
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by  ■Uctat  d«tached  shafts,  only  etmnceted 
with  the  pilUr  by  their  capitals  and 
bases,  and  bands  of  metal  placed  at  in- 
tenrau.  These  shafts  are  generally  of 
Pnrbeck  marble,  the  pillar  itself  being  of 
stone,  and  from  their  extreme  slender* 
nesa  they  sometimes  appear  as  if  quite 
inadequate  to  support  tne  wdght  above 
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them.  Some  of  the  best  examples  are  to 
be  seen  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  Tht 
architects  of  this  style  carried  their  ideas 
of  lightness  to  the  utmost  limits  of  pru- 
dence:  and  their  successors  have  been 
afraid  to  imiute  their 
example.  Hie  abacus 
of  the  capitals  is  F'^n- 
erally  made  up  of  »  o 
bold,  round  moldings, 
with  a  deep  hollow  be- 
tween. The  foliage  la 
peculiar,  generally  very 
gracefully  drawn,  and 
thrown  into  elegant 
curves;  it  is  usually 
Esrly  EngUah  Csp-  termed  $Ulf-ltmvei, 
iuU  SsUsbuiy.  from  the  c  1  r  c  u  m- 
stance  of  its  rising  with  a  stitF  stem 
from  the  neckbold  of  th««  capita!.  Th? 
trefoil  is  commonly  imitated,  and  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  style.  The  mold- 
ings of  this  style  have  great  boldness, 
and  produce  a  striking  effect  of  light  and 
■bade.     They  consist   chiefly   of  rounds 


separated  by  deep  hoOowi,  in  wbiek  • 

rnliar  omaincot,  caUsd  tha  4o^ft09th, 
osed.  whaaevcr  omanMit  can  be  In- 
troduced. This  ornament  is  as  chsrat> 
Ceristie  of  th«  Early  English  as  tba  sir 
sag  is  of  the  Norman.  Bee  Doff'»-to«tk. 
VjLmmut  (er'nest),  in  law,  any,  san 
■■*™"*  paid  in  idvance,  to  bind  par- 
ties  to  the  performance  of  a  verbal  agree- 
ment or  something  given  bv  a  boyer  to 
a  seller  as  a  pledge  of  adberence  to  a 
bargain.  The  party  is  then  obliged  to 
abide  by  his  bargain,  and  Is  not  dis- 
charged upon  forfeiting  his  earnest  la 
the  United  States  the  general  view  is. 
that  the  sum  paid  as  earnest  howevar 
small,  is  part  of  th«  price. 
v.Ai^.rifi»  an  ornament  for  the  ear, 
*»*^*"*»»  coBsistlnf  of  a  riu  or 
book  passing  through  tlM  lobe,  wltli  a 

Endant  of  diamonds,  pearls,  or  other 
srels  frequently  attoched.  Ear-rings 
ve  been  commonly  worn  among  the 
oriental  nations,  and  by  both  sexes,  from 
the  earliest  times.  Manv  Egyptian  ear- 
rings of  l)eautiful  device  have  been  found. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  they 
were  not  so  commonly  worn  by  men  as 
by  women.  They  were  somewhat  gen- 
erally worn  during  medinval  and  modem 
times,  tiiough  the  use  of  them  has  now 
greatly  decreased  and  in  the  United  Stotes 
has  practically  vanished.  Among  savage 
tribes  enormous  weights  are  clten  carried 
in  the  ears,  their  lobes  being  greatly  dis- 
tended. .  , 
ISaw-aliAll  a  name  ipven  to  certain 
Xiar-UieUf   oni^aiye   moUuscs   of   the 

genns  HaliStit  (wbich  see). 
"Rai^li  i^rth),  the  planet  which  we  in- 
•■**"*  libit  *  "^rfy  spherical  body 
which  every  twenty-four  hours  rotates 
from  west  to  east  around  an  imaginary 
line  called  its  axis— ibis  axis  having  as 
its  extremities  the  north  and  south  poles 
respectively — while  in  the  course  of  a 
year  it  completes  a  revolution  around  the 
sun.  To  an  observer  whose  view  is  not 
obstructed,  any  nart  of  the  earth  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  circular  and  horizontal 
expanse,  on  the  circumference  of  which 
the  heavens  appear  to  rest  Accordingly, 
in  remote  antiquity,  the  earth  was  re- 
garded as  a  flat  circular  body,  floating 
on  the  water.  But  even  in  antiquity 
the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  began 
to  be  suspected.    It  is  only  on  this  sup- 

Eosition  that  we  can  explain  how  the 
orison  of  vision  grows  wider  and  wider 
the  higher  the  position  we  choose,  bow 
the  tops  of  towers  and  mountains  at  a 
distance  become  visible  before  the  bases, 
how  the  hull  of  a  ship  disappears  first 
as  she  sails  away,  and  how.  as  we  go 
from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  new 
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Item  become  Tiaible.  Betides  these 
proofs,  tiiere  are  many  others,  such  as 
the  circular  shadow  of  the  earth  seen  on 
the  moon  during  an  eclipse,  the  gradual 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  the 
■  sun,  and  especially  the  fact  that  since 
1S19  the  earth  has  been  regularly  cir- 
cumnavigated. 

The  earth  is  not,  however,  an  exact 
sphere,  but  is  very  slightly  flattened  at 
the  poles,  so  as  to  have  the  form  known 
as  an  oblate  apheroid.  In  this  way  the 
polar  diameter,  or  diameter  from  pole  to 
pole,  is  shorter  than  the  diameter  at 
right  angles  to  this — the  equatorial  diam- 
eter.  The  most  accurate  measurements 
make  the  polar  diameter  about  27  milea 
less  than  the  equatorial,  the  equatorial 
diameter  being  found  to  be  7925.6  miles, 
tad  the  polar  7899.14.  The  earth  is  re- 
garded as  divided  into  two  halves — the 
northern  and  the  southern  hemisphere — 
by  the  equator,  an  imaginary  line  going 
r^ht  around  it  midway  between  the  poles. 
la  order  to  indicate  with  precision  the 
position  of  places  on  the  earth,  addi- 
tional circles  are  imagined  to  intersect 
one  another  on  the  surface  in  such  a 
manner  that  those  of  the  one  set  all  pass 
through  both  poles,  while  those  of  the 
other  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator. 
The  former  are  called  meridians,  the  lat- 
ter parallelt  of  latitude,  and  by  them  we 
can  tell  the  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
thus  the  exact  position  of  any  place. 

Many  experiments  by  various  methods 
have  been  made  in  order  to  determine 
the  ATerage  density  of  the  earth,  that  is, 
the  quantity  of  matter  it  contains. 
Among  these  methods  may  be  men- 
tioned: (1)  that  of  determining  the  at- 
traction of  a  mountain  on  the  direction 
of  a  plumb-line  and  calculating  from 
thence  the  density  of  the  earth;  (2)  that 
founded  on  the  difference  of  oscillation 
in  a  pendulum  when  placed  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain  and  when  at  the  sea- 
level;  (3)  the  converse  of  the  preceding 
method,  bv  the  determination  of  the  dif- 
ference of  gravity  at  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  mine,  by  pendulum  ex- 
periments: (4)  Cavendish's  experiment 
with  the  torsion  balance,  which  attempts 
to  compare  the  attractive  force  of  two 
large  lead  balls  over  other  two  small 
lead  balls,  with  that  exercised  by  the 
earth.  From  these  and  other  experi- 
ments it  has  been  calculated,  taking  the 
mean  of  all  results,  that  the  density  of 
the  earth  is  to  that  of  water  as  6.639 
to  1. 

The  earth,  in  common  with  the  other 
planets,  moves  around  the  sun,  complet- 
ing its  revolution  in  about  365  days  and 
■iz  bourse  and  thus  forming  our  common 
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year.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  is  an 
elUpse,  with  the  sun  in  one  of  its  focL 
Hence  the  earth  is  not  equally  distant 
from  the  si*n  in  all  parts  of  the  year; 
being  about  3,000,UUO  miles  nearer  at 
one  time  than  another,  its  least  distance 
iferiheUoH  distance)  according  to  recent 
calculations  about  91,300,000  miles,  its 
greatest  (aphelion  distance)  94,300,000, 
and  the  mean  distance,  or  half  the  length 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  orbit,  92,8007)00 
miles.  From  this  it  may  be  cucu- 
lated  that  the  velocity  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  is  about  18  miles  a  second. 
In  winter  (speaking  of  the  northern 
hemisphere)  the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun 
and  in  summer  farthest  from  it;  for  the 
difference  in  the  summer  and  winter 
temperature  is  not  occasioned  by  the 
greater  or  less  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun,  but  by  the  more  or  less  oblique 
directici  of  the  sun's  rays,  ^e  passage 
of  the  earth  round  its  orbit  causes  ue 
sun  to  appear  as  if  it  described  a  similar 
orbit  in  the  heavens:  and  hence  it  is 
that  at  one  time  of  the  year  one  group 
of  stars  is  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Riin  at  sunrise  and  sunset  and  at 
another  time  another  group.  This  ap- 
parent path  of  the  sun  is  the  ecUptie, 
and  corresponds  with  what  would  be  the 
path  of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  sun; 
and  the  groups  of  stars  through  whidi 
the  sun  successively  passes  form  the 
zodiac. 

The  earth's  daily  motion  about  its 
own  axis  takes  place,  according  to  mean 
time,  in  twenty-three  hours,  fifty-six 
minutes  and  four  seconds.  The  diurnal 
revolution  is  the  occasion  of  the  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night.  As  the  axis  on 
which  the  earth  performs  its  diurnal  ro- 
tation forms  with  the  plane  of  its  path 
about  the  sun  an  angle  of  23^"  (which 
angle  also  represents  that  between  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  plane  of 
the  earth's  equator),  the  sun  ascends  in 
the  heavens,  from  March  21  to  June  21 
(the  summer  aolstice),  about  23%" 
above  the  equator  towards  the  north 
pole,  and  descends  again  towards  the 
equator  from  June  21  to  September  23; 
it  then  sinks  till  December  ^  (the  win- 
ter aolatice),  about  23%°  below  the  eaua- 
tor,  towards  the  south  pole,  and  returns 
again  to  the  equator  by  March  21.  This 
arrangement  is  the  cause  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  inequality  of  day  and  night  at- 
tending them.  For  all  countries  lying 
beyond  the  equator,  day  and  night  are 
equal  only  twice  in  the  year  (at  the 
equinoxes).  At  the  summer  solstice  the 
north  pole  of  the  earth  is  turned  towards 
the  sun,  and  the  south  pole  away  from  it. 
and  for  23^°  roand  the  former  there  is  « 
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period  of  koger  or  Aorter  dnntioo  dor- 

!?•  J"'??™  9**  '""^  *■  continumlljr  above 
the  horison  for  more  than  24  hoora,  while 
round  the  latter  there  ia  an  eqnaleztent 
of  jurface  within  which  the  son  for 
■imUar  periods  is  below  the  horiion. 
(See  Dajf.)  The  reverse  state  cf  mat- 
ters occurs  at  the  winter  s<dstice.  The 
circles  bounding  these  regions  are  called 
respectively,  the  arctio  and  the  antarctio 
circle,  and  the  regions  themselves  the 
polar  or  friaid  zone*.  Throughout  a 
region  extending  to  23%'»  on  each  side  of 
the  equator  the  sun  is  directly  overhead 
»t  eTery  point  in  sm'-Bssion  twice  in  the 
year.  The  circles  which  bound  this  re- 
gion are  called  the  tntpiet,  that  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  being  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  that  in  the  southern  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  while  the  region  between 
is  the  torrid  tone.  The  renons  between 
the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles  are,  re- 
spectively, the  north  and  touth  temper- 
ate gonea. 

From   the  evidence  furnished  by  vol- 
canoes,  hot    springs,    sinking   of   mines, 
etc.,  it  is  known  that  the  earth  has  a 
high    internal    temperature   of   its   own. 
Taking     the     average     of     the    various 
observed    rates    of    increase,    this    tem- 
perature seems  to  increase  1"  Fahr.  for 
every  60  feet  of  descent.     Assuming  this 
to  continue,  the  rocks  at  a  depth  of  2 
mUes  would  be  as  hot  as  boiling  water, 
and   at   a   depth   of  60  miles   the   heat 
would  equal  that  which  at  the  surface 
would    melt    every    known    solid.      This 
being    so,    various    theories    as    to    the 
internal  condition  of  the  earth  have  been 
proposed:    (1)   That  a  thin  envelope  or 
crust   surrounds   a   molten  interior.     It 
can   be   shown,    however,    that   as   tides 
must  be  produced  in  such  a  molten  mass 
the  cool  outer  crust  would  be  unable  to 
withstand   the   enormous   force  of  these 
unless  it  were  about  2000  miles  thick. 
(2)    That    the    interior    is    solid,    with 
spaces  here  and  there  filled  with  liquid 
or  gaseous  material.  This  theory  assumes 
that  there  are  within  the  earth  enormous 
cavities  filled   with    molten   rock,   which 
escapes  when  local  pressure  is  removed 
m  the  form  of  volcanic  outbursts.    (3) 
That  the  earth  consists  of  a  thin  crust, 
a  large  solid  nucleus  and  a  liquid  film 
between  the  nucleus  and  the  crust;  the 
temperature  at  the  center  being  not  much 
preater  than  comparatively  near  the  sur- 
face.     (4)    That    the    earth    is   solid    to 
the   center,   but   any   part   may   become 
'iq'iia  if  looal  pressure  is  removed.     We 
know  that  if  the  pressure  on  a  solid  be 
increased  the  melting  point  is  correspond- 
ingly  raised;    now   the  preaanre  at  the 
center  of  the  earth,  or  even  «t  ti>e  deptlh 
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of  60  or  100  miles,  must  be  something 
enormous,  and  probably  is  so  great  as  to 
keep  the  rocks  there  permanently  in  a 
solid  condition,  notwithstanding  the  heat. 
^°V  ^"^  weorjr  is  considered  the  most 
probable.  On  the  supposition  of  its  cor- 
rectness volcanoea  might  be  explained  by 
■"PPowng  that  at  certain  points  here 
and  there  pressure  is  removed  by  the 
elevations  of  portions  of  the  earth's  sur- 

ll"/*r^M*'"*„*^°»*?°*'y  tal^in*  place, 
and  that  this  allows  the  rocks  to  liquefy, 
water  may  then  percolate  down  to  these 
liquid  rocks,  and  there  being  converted 
into  steam,  produce  the  various  volcanic 
phenomena. 

K  iT''"j**/*'l  ("^«  *^e  otl>er  planets)  is 
believed  to  have  condensed  and  solidified 
rrom  a  gaseous  or  nebular  condition,  and 
to  have  once  had  a  far  higher  tempera- 
ture than  now.  If  such  were  the  case 
the  outer  surface,  losing  heat  by  radia- 

n«tyi^?^\}'^  .?*  .*^"'.  part    to   coo» 
quickly;    while    the    interior,    losing    ita 
heat   by   conduction,    would    not   cool   so 
rapidly,    and    therefore    would    naturally 
have  a  higher  temperature  than  the  por 
tion   at   the   surface.     This  is   what  all 
observations    indicate    the    condition    of 
*ne^  earth   to   be,   and   the   shape   of  the 
earth   also   indicates   that   it   must   oncn 
have   been   in   a   fluid   state.     Even   tho 
time  at  which  it  was  in  the  fluid  staf. 
haa  ibeen  roughly  calculated  by  Sir  W 
^SS?nhn'*'**®  estimate  makes  it  about 
^,000,000    years    ago.      But    all    such 
^Icnlations  are  very  doubtful  in  view  of 
the  paucity  of  known  facts  bearing  on 
the  situation.     See  Nebular  Hypotheaie 
Another  feature  that  the  earth  as  a 
Whole  presents  is  its  magnetism.    When 
a  magnetic  needle  is  balanced  on  a  point 
it  remains  at  rest  in  one  position  only. 
^'?v    ^mJ^^*^    °^ariy    due    north    and 
south.     This  can   be  explained  only  on 
the  supposition  that  the  earth  acts  as  a 
great  magnet.     It  has.  in  fact,  two  poles 
—*  north  and  a  south  magnetic  pole — 
which  are  not  very  far  from,  but  by  no 
means  coincident  with,  the  geographical 
poles.     There  is  also  a  neutral  line  or 
magnetic  equator,  which  does  not  greatly 
diverge   from    the    geographical    equator, 
rhe  earth  acts  upon  all  magnets  as  they 
act  upon  each  other,  and  ft  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  point  north  and  south. 

io«nnn'!SS"*'*  °'  *''*  **':t'»  contains  over 
lwt,00p,000  fionare  miles,  of  which 
scarwly  a  third  part  is  dry  land,  tlie 
remaining  two-thirds  being  water.  The 
land  IS  arranged  into  masses  of  irregular 
shape  and  sise,  the  greatest  connected 
mass  being  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
The  chief  masses  receire  the  name  of 
conttsents,  detached  maasea  of  smaller 


'Earth-closet 


Earthquake 


■ice  forming  Islands.  The^surface  of  the 
land  is  variously  diversified,  exhibittng 
mountains,  valleys,  plains,  plateaus,  des- 
erts, etc  The  water  area  of  the  earth 
is  divided  into  oceans,  seas,  bays,  gulfs, 
etc.,  while  rivers  and  lakes  may  be  re- 
garded as  features  of  the  land  surface. 
The  great  phenomena  of  the  oceans  are 
currents  and  tides.  The  population  of 
the  whole  earth  is  estimated  at  about 
1,500,000,000.  The  earth  is  attended  by 
the  moon  as  a  subordinate  or  subsidiary 
planet.  See  also  such  articles  as  Climate, 
Currents,  Ocean,  Earthquake,  Seasons, 
etc* 

Earth-closet,  tje^e^from  the  human 
body  are  received  in  a  quantity  of  earth. 
The  advantages  of  the  earth-closet  system 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  dry  earth  is 
one  of  the  best  disinfectants  and  de- 
odorizers, and  that  the  compound  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  ftecal  matter 
and  the  earth  is  valuable  and  t^asily 
applied  as  manure.  In  large  cities  the 
earth-closet  system  would  hardly  be  prac- 
ticable on  account  of  the  expense  of 
preparing  and  storing  large  quantities  of 
earth,  but  in  agricultural  districts  the 
system  might  be  employed  with  great 
advantage.  ,    ,     ^     ,    i_i    i 

Earth-currents,  l^J^SnctTtSl 

nature  of  transient  currents,  which  rush 
in  one  direction  or  the  other,  and  by 
which  telegraph  Unes,  and  particularly 
long  submarine  lines,  are  constantly 
troubled.  Their  origin  and  nature  are 
not  thoroughly  understood,  but  they  are 
found  to  be  very  intimately  connected 
with  the  perturbations  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  called  magnetic  storms,  and 
these,  it  is  well  known,  are  closely  con- 
nected both  with  the  appearance  of  the 
aurora  lorealis  and  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  sun's  spots. 

X>«wl-'kA'n'nraTA  (er'thn-wftr),  a  name 
EartnenWare  'applied  to  the  com- 
moner sorts  of  pottery  ware.  See  Pot- 
tery )  Some  of  the  varieties  of  earthen- 
ware, such  as  Majolica,  Delft  ware, 
Fpience  and  Palissy  ware,  are  not  only 
glazed,  but  are  elaborately  colored  and 
enameled  and  ornamented  with  raised 
figures  of  various  kinds. 
Vai>4-li  liA-naAa  a  name  generally 
£artll-IlOuSeS,   gj^^^  throughout 

Scotland  to  underground  buildings,  also 
known  as  '  Picts'  houses'  or  '  Picts 
dwellings.'  The  earth-house  in  its  sim- 
plest form  consists  of  a  single  irregular- 
shaped  chamber,  formed  of  unhewn 
stones,  the  side  walls  gradually  converg- 
ing towards  the  top  until  they  can  be 
roofed  by  stonea  of  4  to  6  feet  in  width, 


all  covered  In  by  a  monnd  of  earth  rising 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  rorround- 
ing  district  In  the  more  advanced  form 
of  these  structures  two  or  three  chambers 
are  found.  Earth-houses  are  frequent  in 
the  northeast  of  Scotland,  occasionally 
thirty  or  forty  being  found  in  the  same 
locality.  Querns,  bones,  deers'  horns, 
earthen  vessels,  cups  and  implements  of 
bone,  stone  celts,  bronze  swords,  and  the 
like,  are  occasionally  found  in  connection 
with  them.  Very  similar  structures, 
known  as  beehive  houses,  occur  also  in 
Ireland.  „     . 

Ta'pfliTiTif  the  Bun%um  fiexuOtum, 
XATIDJIUX,  an  unbelliferous  plant 
common  in  woods  and  fields  in  Britain. 
The  leaves  are  temately  divided,  and  the 
small,  white  flowers  are  in  terminal 
umbels.  The  tuber  or  nut  is  about  4  or 
6  inches  below  the  surface,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  a  long,  slender  root  It  is 
brown,  the  size  of  a  chestnut  of  a 
sweetish,  farinaceous  nature,  resembling 
in  taste  the  common  chestnut  Swine 
are  very  fond  of  the  nuts,  and  fatten 
rapidly  where  they  are  abundant.  The 
name  is  frequently  applied  to  Bunium 
Bulbocastinum,  which  has  a  similar 
tuber.  The  earthnut  of  Egypt  is  the 
tuber  of  CypSrus  rotundus  and  other 
species  of  the  same  genus,  that  of  China 
the  subterranean  pods  of  Arichis  hy- 
pogwa,  a  leguminuous  plant. 
'Rftrtlinilfl.ke  (erth'kwftk),  a  shaking 
XianiUqttaK.6    ^f  certain  parts  of  the 

earth's  surface,  produced  by  causes  not 
perceivable  by  our  senses.     This  motion 
occurs    in   very    different    ways,    having 
sometimes    a    perpendicular,    s(HnetimeR 
a  horizontally  undulating,  and  sometimes 
a  whirling  motion.     It  also  varies  mucli 
in    degrees    of    violence,    from    a    shock 
which  is  hardly  perceptible  to  one  whicb 
leaves  wide  chasms  and  changes  the  ap- 
pearance of   the  ground  itseu.     During 
these  shocks  sometimes  smoke  and  flamen. 
but  more  frequently  stones  and  torrents 
of  water,  are  discharged.    There  is  little 
doubt     that     earthquakes     and     volcanic 
eruptions    are    kindred    phenomena,    the 
latter    differing    from    the    former    prin- 
cipally in  proceeding  from  a  permanent 
crater.    All  observations  go  to  prove  that 
both  are  due  to  disruptions  produced  by 
internal  heat  at  a  great  depth  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth.    Of  the  particu- 
lar way  in  which  this  force  works,  how- 
ever, there  are  various  theories.     It  has 
been  thought  by  some  that  the  center  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  disturbances  » 
always  near  the  sea  or  other  large  sup- 
plies of  water,  and  that  the  disturbanceii 
are  directly  caused  by  the  filtration  of 
the  water  down  to  igneous  matter,  and 


Earthfl 


Easement 


the  conKQaent  (eaeratlon  of  TMt  qtun- 
tltiM  of  •teuii,  which  frees  itvelf  by  e»- 
plodon.  (See  Earth.)  Othen  have 
MOfht  to  explain  earthquakes  as  part  of 
.  the  phenomena  of  a  planet  cooling  at  the 
surface  or  to  the  yielding  of  strata  so  as 
to  sup  downward  upon  each  other.  The 
most  remarkable  earthquakes  of  modem 
times  are  those  which  destroyed  Lima  in 
1»40,  and  Lisbon  in  1755;  others  more 
recent  are  the  earthquakes  that  visited 
^oiS*";^*  *>»  1857,  Peru  and  Ecuador  in 
1868,  Java  and  Sumatra  in  1883,  Charles- 
ton in  1886  and  Japan  in  1901.  The 
twentieth  century  has  been  notable  for 
Mttnquakes  of  exceptional  severity,  in- 
«anduig  those  of  San  Francisco  and  Val- 
paraiso in  1906;  of  Kingston.  Jamaica, 

t^i^^'.^JJ^fSS"*-  SicUy,  1968  (loss^ 
life  about  160,000),  and  of  Central  Italy, 
in  the  region  surrounding  Aveziano.  m 
1915  (loss  of  Ufe  about  867000)7^^ 
Earths.  *  *^/"  applied  to  certain 
"»  tasteless,  inodorous,  dry,  un- 
inflammable, nonvolatile,  insoluble  sub- 
stances, not  easily  fusible,  and  of  a  mod- 
erate specific  gravity,  which  constitute 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  gravel  and 
soil  that  go  to  make  up  the  mountains, 
valleys  and  plains  of  our  globe.  They 
include  lime,  baryta,  ttrontta,  magnesia, 
alumina,  etc.  The  earths  were  regarded 
as  simple  bodies  until  Sir  H.  Davy 
proved  them  to  be  compounds  of  oxygen 
with  metals. 

Earth-shine.  ^?  astronomy,  a  name 
TTv,  "***"*'»  given  to  the  faint  light 
visible  on  the  part  of  the  moon  not 
illuminated  by  the  sun,  due  to  the 
illumination  of  that  portion  by  the  light 
which  the  earth  reflects  on  her.  It  is 
most  conspicuous  when  the  illuminated 
part  of  the  disc  is  at  its  smallest,  as 
soon  after  new  moon.  This  phenomenon 
IS  popularly  described  as  *the  old  moon 
in  the  new  moon's  arms.' 

Earth-toni^ie,  *^«  popular  name 
.       ,     .    ,  given   to   club-shaped 

rungi  of  the  genus  Oeogloasum,  found  in 
lawns  and  grassy  pastures 


the  abranchiate  (having  no  btanchin  or 
external  resoiratory  organs)  section  of 
the  class  Annelida.  They  have  a  long, 
cylindrical  body,  divided  by  transverro 
furrows  into  numerous  rings.  The  mouth 
IS  destitute  of  teeth,  and  they  have  no 
eyes,  tentacles  or  cirrhi.  They  are 
hermaphrodite.  The  common  earthworm 
may  grow  to  be  nearly  a  foot  in  length. 
It  subsists  on  roots,  woody  fibers,  animal 
niatter,  etc.  It  moves  by  the  contractions 
of  successive  parts  of  the  body  aided 
by  a  double  row  of  bristles.  Worms  are 
of  great  service  to  the  agriculturist  by 
loosening  the  soil  and  Increasing,  its 
depth.  This  is  chiefly  the  result  of  their 
"<we  of  nourishment,  since  they  deposit 
the  soil  they  have  swallowed,  after  dues- 
taon,  in  heaps  called  icorm  oatting$,  w^ch 
bring  up  rich,  fine  soU  to  the  surface, 
gradually  covering  the  upper  layer,  some- 
times to  the  extent  of  several  inches. 
Ear-tnUnnet.    *°    artificial    Instm- 

collection  of  the  vibrations  or  waves  of 
sound,  and  carrying  them  in  an  in- 
tensified form  to  the  internal  parts  of 
the  ear.  They  are  generally  made  of 
tin,  vulcanite,  gutta-percha,  etc.,  and  are 
of  various  forms.  A  small  kind  known 
as  ear-comets  or  acoustic  auricles,  at- 
tached to  the  ear  by  a  spring,  are  some- 
times used  in  slight  cases  of  deafness. 
Earwie  (S^'^k;  ForfidHa),  a  com- 
o     mon    orthopterons    insect 


Earth-tremors,  ^"«H/^*'"*^o?«,^' 

/  P  o  r  t  i  o  n  s  of  the 
earths  surface,  which  may  be  noted  by 
means  of  special  instruments,  their  cause 
not  being  known. 

Earthworks  (*?..  fortification)  are 
Trt  military    works    formed 

chiefly  of  earth  and  designed  either  as 
permanent  or  temporary  defenses.  They 
are  cheaper,  more  easily  repaired,  and  ex- 
pose their  defenders  to  less  risk  from 
broken  stone  than  stoneworks. 

Earthworm  ^  ^«»»6««««   terrtttrit  ), 

a     genus     of     common 

wonaa,  order  Olifccbsta,   belonciajc  to 


wnose  name  is  derived  from 
its  supposed  habit  of  insin- 
uating itself  into  the  ears 
of  persons.  This  is  practi- 
cally impossible,  yet  the  no- 
tion is  widely  spread,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  names  given 
to  the  earwig  in  diflferent 
languages,  as  in  French  perce- 
oreille  (pierce-ear),  in  Ger- 
man ohrenhohler  (ear-borer). 
Much  damage  is  sustained  by 
gardeners  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  these  insects  among 
fruit  and  tender  vegetables, 
which  constitute  their  proper 
food.  Ths  earwig  is  about  —-/. 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  hav- 
ing the  wings  folded  under  very  short 
and  truncate  elytra  or  wingcases,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  armed  with 
a  horny  forceps. 

Easel  (^'"f)'  t'le  frame  on  which  an 
artist  supports  his  canvas.     It 
IS  usually  made  to  fold  up  after  use. 

Easement  (^'^ent).  in  law,  a  right 
or  privilege  which  one 
proprietor  may  have  to  use  the  land  of 
another  in  connection  with  the  needs  of 
hia  own  land,  aa  the  nse  of  a  way,  • 
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water-coum,  etc.    The  right  to  an 
nent  may  be  acquired  either  by  grant  or 
by  uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  a  period 

VaJ^  (*at),  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
■■*"•  points,  being  the  point  in  the 
heavens  where  the  sun  is  seen  to  rise  at 
the  equinox,  or  the  corresponding  TOlnt 
on  the  earth;  that  point  of  the  horixon 
lying  on  the  right  hand  when  one  s  face 
is  turned  towards  the  north  pole.  By 
the  East,  in  an  indefinite  sense,  is  often 
meant  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Arabia,  Peraia, 
India,  China,  etc. 

Eastboume  SSTkgfandT'cSSf 

of  Sussex,  situated  on  the  English 
Channel,  near  Beachy  Head.  The  town 
is  handsomely  built,  having  fine  parades 
and  well-planted  walks  and  dnves.  Pop. 
52  544 

Toai  ronp  **»«  ™"^'  easterly  point 
liaST  Oape,    ^^    ^gja^    projecting   into 

Bering  Strait  nearly  opposite  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  in  Alaska. .   _   .      «^ 

East  Chicago,  \XL%^^  ^^ 

of  Chicago.  It  has  locomotive,  brid«e< 
steol,  iron  and  chemical  works,  lumbei 
lactories,  etc.     Pop.  23,000. 

East  Cleveland,  Lg"''co.?^ohioT8 

mil..8  E.  N.  E.  of  Cleveland,  wi^ electric 
railway   connection.     I  op.  lo.OUU. 

East Conemaugh,  it^VAVcS. 

Pennsylvania,  near  Johnstown.  It  has 
iron  furnaces.  Pop.  5046. 
Toal-nf  (Cs'ter),  the  festival  commem- 
XiaabCi  orating  the  resurrection  or 
Christ,  observed  in  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  Greek,  Anglican,  Lutheran  and  other 
branches  of  the  Chnstiau  church.  By 
the  first  Christians  it  was  considered  to 
continue  the  feast  of  the  Pa»»omr,^t 
wMch  the  paschal  lamb,  a  type  of  Christ, 

'as  sacrificed.    Hence  its  name  in  Greek 
igcfco),    French    (p&quea),   and    other 

.omance  languages,  is  tauten  '^Pj^* 
Hebrew  pe«oc^,  passover.  The  Bnglisn 
name  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Eostre,  a  goddess  of  light  or  spring,  whose 
festival  was  celebrated  in  Apnl.  There 
was  long  a  dispute  m  the  Christian 
church  as  to  the  proper  time  for  holding 
Easter,  the  Christians  of  the  East  cele- 
brating it  on  the  same  day  as  that  on 
which  the  Jewish  passover  fell,  that  is, 
the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  (hence  they  were 
called  quarto  (feotmowi).  while  the  major- 
ity of  the  church  celebrnted  it  on  the 
Sunday  next  after  this  day.  The  con- 
troversy was  decided  by  the  Council  of 
Nice  (Nicaea)  in  325,  which  settled  that 
it  was   to   be   reckoned  as  at  present; 


namely,  that  Easter  is  the  first  Sondaj 
after  the  fall  moon  which  happens  opoa 
or  next  after  the  21st  of  March,  and 
If  the  full  moon  happens  on  a  Sunday 
Easter-day  la  the  Sunday  after,  but,  pron 
erly  speaking,  for  the  'full  moon'  u 
the  above  the  'fourteenth  day  of  th( 
moon'  i^ould  be  substituted. 
lilaatAr  TSffir  '^  colored  or  decorate< 
XMSliCf  <%B)  egg,  or  something  of  eg| 
shape,  as  candy,  used  as  a  gift  at  Eastei 
The  custom  is  an  ancient  one,  antedatlni 
Christianity.  As  the  egg  is  looked  apoi 
as  a  symbol  of  life,  it  may  have  orlgl 
nated  to  signify  the  birth  of  the  year  o 
of  the  Konnt.  When  adopted  by  th 
Church  Fathers  for  the  Easter  festival 
it  was  looked  upon  as  symbolising  th 
birth  into  a  new  life.  l%e  coloring  o 
the  egg  was  probably  adopted  simply  t 
please  children. 

Easter  Island,  S°  *lf'l,°^.«*°^*^ 

**■■"  *.B«i,*»»»,  South  Pacific  Oceai 
Ion.  109°  17'  w. :  27"  «'  s.  It  Is  of  a  tr 
angular  form,  one  side  about  12  mile 
long,  the  other  two  about  9  each ;  hlghei 
point,  1200  feet.  The  soil  is  fertile,  bi 
is  little  cultivated.  There  are  some  r 
markable  sculptures  on  this  island,  coi 
slstlng  of  gigantic  stone  images,  of  ni 
known  origin,  in  great  numbers.  Tl 
island  belongs  to  Chile,  and  is  utiUw 
as  a  grazing  farm  for  sheep  and  cattl 
The  inhabitants  are  Malayo-Polynesian 
and  number  only  about  150,  the  bulk  < 
them  having  dwindled  away  as  well  froi 
polyandry  as  from  emigration. 

Eastern  Archipelago.   ^J®^^^ 

pelago. 

Eastern  Churches,  ?o?°"thf  ""gJ" 

Armenian,    Coptic,    Abyssinian,     Syrii 
and  other  kindred  churches. 

Eastern  Empire,  f^pi^i**""**' 


Eastern  Question,  SfeVaSSied' 

the  diplomatic  and  national  interests  { 
fected  by  the  gradnnl  retrocession  of  t 
Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  and  the  pre 
lem  of  disposing  of  the  territory  th 
left,  or  presumably  to  be  left.  Bulgari 
Roumania,  Servia  and  Greece  are  t 
new  states  which  have  naturally  aris 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  pow( 
and  their  history  In  connection  with  t 
respective  policies  of  England,  Fran< 
Austria  and  Russia  towards  them  is  t 
history  of  the  phases  of  the  '  East"- 
Question'  so  far.  The  Crimean  war 
1854-56.  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris  wli; 
followed  after  it,  and  the  Russo-Turki 
war  of  1877-78,  with  the  Treaty 
Berlin,  are  among  the  events  connect 


EaftentSoiunelia 


East  India  Company 


therewith.  Ae  an  intematioiul  proUem 
it  hu  largely  lost  its  importance,  and 
the  term  i>  now  rarely  naed. 

Eastern  Bonmelia,  SoS*^  K 

TorUsh  dominione  in  Europe  bine  aa 
the  soath  of  Bolgaria,  from  wUwh  it  ia 
■eparated  by  the  Balkan  Mountains ; 
area.  13J50O  sq.  miles.  Ue  ootmtry  is 
fertile,  bnt  anricnltore  is  backward; 
wheat,  wine,  tooacco,  etc.,  are  produced; 
timber  is  abundant.  The  chief  town  is 
PhilippopoliB.  East  Roomelia  was  con- 
stituted an  autcnomoos  province  of 
Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878, 
but  in  1885  a  reToIutlon  occurred  and 
the  province  was  proclaimed  a  part  of 
Bulgaria.     (See  Bulgaria.) 

Eastern  Shore,  f,,^^^-  ^^i 

the  two  districts  into  which  the  State  is 
divided  by  the  Susqudianna  River  and 
Chesapeake  Bay.  It  ccmtains  about  one- 
third  of  the  area  of  the  State,  and  is  a 
level  and  sandy  region,  with  some 
rounded  hills  in  the  north.  In  the  south 
are  swampy  tracto  and  patches  of  wood- 
land. The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  the 
streams  deep  and  navigable. 

Eastern  States.  t^tJ'7,^f''&i 

ican  Union.  They  are  often  thus  called 
from  their  geographical  position,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Middle,  Southern  and 
Western  States. 

"Rasf  ITflm  &  to^n  of  Essex  Co.,  Eng- 
Xiasi  AtUU,  jj^Qj^  adjacent  to  Barking 
and  constituting  an  eastern  suburb  of 
London.     Pop.   (1911)   133,604. 

Easthampton,  ^r^LSaSre?^'^ 

mUes  from  Norfbampton.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  buttons,  rubber  goods,  cotton 
yams,  etc.     Pop.  8524. 

East  Hartford,  &„^^^«  S'JJfe'J 

(town),  Hartford  Co.,  Connecticut,  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  opposite  Hartford. 
It  has  paper  works  and  tobacco  interesta. 
Pop.  of  town  8138. 

East  India  Company,  |  '^y^  •  i 

company,  originally  simply  a  trading 
asMKiatlon,  which  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  Hindustan.  It 
was  formed  in  1699  in  London,  with 
a  subscribed  capital  of  about  £90fi00, 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  East 
Indies.  A  charter  was  granted  to  it 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  December  31, 
1600,  for  fifteen  years,  renewable  for 
a  similar  period.  In  this  charter  the 
company  is  styled.  "The  Governor  and 
0>mpany  of  ue  Merchanta  of  London 
trading  into  the  East  Indies.'    The  first 

a-4 


voyages  resulted  in  large  profits.  The 
illustration  representa  what  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  original  headquarters 
of  the  (Company,  from  a  unique  engraving 
in  the  British  Museum.  In  1609  the 
charter  was  renewed  by  James  I,  and 
made  perpetual,  reserving  power  to  the 
crown  to  recall  it  at  three  years*  notice. 
Additional  power  was  granted  to  the 
Company    of    seising    and    confiscating 


The  Old  East  India  Houm,  Lesdenhall  Street 
(lOfiO). 
ships  and  goods  of  contraband  traders, 
either  in  the  British  dominions  or  in  any 
of  the  places  where  they  were  authorized 
to  trade.  Among  the  motives  which  had 
induced  the  (Company  to  press  for  this 
renewal  of  their  charter  was  the  neces- 
sity t)  had  experienced  from  the 
jealous*  the  Dutch    and   Portuguese 

to  sent  .t  vessels  fitted  not  only  for 
trade,  bu^  for  defense  and  indeed  attack. 
Accordingly,  Captain  Best,  who  com- 
manded the  eighth  expedition,  attacked 
four  Portuguese  war  galleons,  convoyinj? 
200  sail  of  merchantmen,  off  Snrat,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory,  which  so  im- 
pressed the  Great  Mogul  that  he  im- 
mediately made  a  treaty  with  Captain 
Best,  ^ving  the  English  full  liberty  to 
trade  in  his  dominions.  This  treatv  was 
concluded  on  February  6,  1613.  In  1619 
a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Dutch,  by 
which  the  two  companies  were  to  work 
in    harmony    for   twenty    years   but   in 


Sftit  India  Company 


Salt  India  Company 


1828  the  Dutch  manacred  the  leading 
memben  of  the  Engliah  factory  at 
Ambojnia.  In  the  feeble  reigns  of  Jamet 
and  Oharlea  I,  however,  the  outrage  re- 
mained  nnredreaaed,  and  the  Bngliah 
Company,  ill  aupported  by  the  crown, 
was  often  reduced  to  great  straits.  Their 
trade^  impeded  by  the  Dutch,  became 
nniKrofitable,  and,  to  add  to  their  dif- 
ficnlties,  Charles  I  in  1636,  gave  a  license 
to  a  rival  company.  At  length,  under 
Cromwell,  the  Company  received  a  new 
charter.  A  territonal  footing  had  been 
acquired  in  Madras  in  1640,  to  which 
settlement  was  given  the  control  of  all 
the  factories  in  Bengal  and  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  the  supreme  council  in 
India  still  remaining  at  Surat.  A  new 
charter,  granted  by  Charles  II  in  1660, 
enlarged    the    powers   of    the   Company, 

gving  it  pdltical  and  judicial  authority 
.  the  tectories  and  colonies  established 
•  by  it.  with  the  right  to  appoint  governors. 
On  toe  Bevolution  of  1688  the  Ciunpany 
was  involved  in  new  difficulties,  and  in 
16^  the  Commons  presented  an  address 
to  the  crown  pruring  for  their  dissolu- 
tion. At  this  time,  by  an  accidental 
failure  to  pay  a  tax  upon  their  stoclt,  the 
Company  formally  forfeited  their  charter, 
and  were  compelled  to  accept  its  re- 
§  newal  with  the  important  proviso  of  a 

i  reservation  to  the  crown  of  the  right  to 

alter  or  modify  its  conditions.  The  mis- 
conduct of  the  Bnglish  Company  so 
strengthened  its  enemies  that,  in  spite  of 
all  its  opporition,  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
the  formation  of  a  new  company  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  on  May  4, 
1698.  This  act  provided  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  old  company,  but  an 
amalgamation  was  eventually  arranged 
in  1708.  The  possessions  of  the  old  com- 
oany  at  the  time  of  amalgamation,  upon 
which  the  valuation  of  £330,000  was 
placed  in  1700,  included  a  large  number 
of  places  in  India,  a  footing  having  been 
by  this  time  acquired  in  each  of  the  three 
presidencies,  besides  possessions  in  Persia, 
Cochin-C/hina,  Sumatra,  etc.  The  divi- 
dends of  the  Company  rose  rapidly  after 
the  amalgamation,  and  finally  settled  at 
8  per  cent. ;  and  it  procured  without  dif- 
ficulty, at  various  periods,  a  prolongation 
of  its  exclusive  privileges  until  1780, 
still  with  three  years'  notice.  In  the 
meantime  the  French  possessions  had,  as 
well  as  the  English,  been  growing  in 
power  and  importance  in  the  East,  and 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  in  1741,  commenced 
those  strunles  (Clive  being  the  first 
great  IJnglish  leader)  by  which  a  mercan- 
tile company   was  led  on   to  establish 


British  supremacy  over  nearly  tlie  i^ole 
of  India.  (See  India.)  In  1766  the 
right  of  the  Company  to  aoqidze  tu- 
ritorial  possessions  formed  *  galnlMt  of 
parliamentary  inquiry;  and  the  question 
of  the  political  rights  of  the  Company 
being  thos  opened  up,  the  ministry  began 
to  act  on  their  view  of  it  by  Ko&ag  oat 
a  crown  plenipotentiary  to  India.  A  raf- 
ulating  act  was  passed  in  1773  remod«- 
ing  the  powers  of  the  Company,  and 
placing  it  completely  under  the  control 
of  parliament,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment by  the  crown  of  coiurta  of  judicatore 
in  India.  The  charter,  which  expired 
in  1780,  was  renewed  tUl  1791.  The  re- 
newal act  provided  that  the  Company, 
which  was  already  bound  to  submit  to 
the  government  all  despatches  received 
from  India,  should  submit  for  approval 
all  despatches  proposed  to  be  transmitted 
thither.  In  1784  another  act  estahiiriied 
a  board,  afterwards  Icnown  as  the  board 
of  control,  to  superintend,  direct  and 
control  all  acts,  operations  and  concerna 
relating  to  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment or  revenues  of  India.  l5ie  board 
was  to  consist  of  a  principal  secretary 
of  state,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequei 
and  four  privy-councilors  nominated  bji 
the  crown.  The  directors  of  the  Com- 
pany were  bound  to  submit  all  theii 
papers  except  those  referring  to  com- 
mercial matters  to  this  board,  and  obej 
its  instructions.  From  this  time  the 
political  power  of  the  Company  was  little 
more  than  nominal.  While  the  right  ol 
nominating  the  servants  of  the  Companj 
was  still  left  to  the  directors,  the 
absolute  right  of  recall  was  vested  in  the 
crown.  A  subsequent  declaratory  bill 
regulated  the  power  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol  to  send  out  troops  at  the  expense  ol 
the  Company.  In  1813  the  charter  waa 
renewed  on  condition  that  the  right  oi 
exclusive  trade  should  be  restricted  to 
China,  while  the  India  trade  should  be 
thrown  open  to  all  British  subjects.  A 
church  establishment  for  India  was  alsn 
provided  by  tliis  act.  The  appointment 
of  governors-general,  governors  and  com- 
manders-in-chief was  no  longer  to  be 
valid  without  the  direct  sanction  of  the 
crown.  The  renewal  of  the  Company's 
charter  in  1834  took  place  amid  continued 
opposition  to  their  mercantile  and  even 
to  their  legislative  privileges.  It  con- 
tinned  them  in  all  their  possessions  ex- 
cept the  island  of  St.  Helena,  put  an  end 
lo  the  exclusive  right  of  trade  with  China, 
and  enacted  that  the  Company  should 
with  all  convenient  speed  close  their  com- 
mercial business,  and  make  sale  of  nil 
their  property  not  retained  for  govern- 


Salt  Indies 


Salt 


flMat  pnrpoMt:  «U  their  other  property 
wu  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  crown, 
wUeh  WM  to  take  over  their  debts  ana 
tnarantee  their  dividend  oat  of  the 
nrenne*  of  India.  The  stock  was  valued 
«t  £6,0U0,UU0,  which  was  to  bear  interest 
at  10  per  cent,  and  be  redeemable  after 
^^Mil  So,  1874,  on  payment  of  £12,000,- 
O0U  The  Company  was  now  fairly  in 
liquidation,  and  on  the  outbreak  m  the 
mutiny  of  1857  it  was  felt  indispensable 
to  vest  the  government  of  India  directly 
in  the  crown,  and  this  was  accordingly 
done  in  1858.  Thenceforth  the  Company 
existed  only  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
payment  of  its  capital,  and  of  the  divi- 
dends due  upon  capital  until  its  repay- 
ment _ .     

East  Indies,  g^'^SSsST^f'^i^  Eastport, 

Chinese  peninsula,  and  a  portion  of  the  quoddy  Bay. 
Eastern  Archipelago,   but  ezdnding   the  25  feet  and 
Philippine    Islands,    New    Guinea    and 

Eastlake  C««ti&k).  s™  chablbs 

AMBMcukv,  Lock,  an  English  painter, 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  born 
at  Plymouth  in  1793 ;  died  in  1865.  He 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London, 
and  at  Paris.  In  1817  he  visited  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  painted  his  PUgrima  ar- 
riving in  aight  of  Rome  and  other  pic- 
tures. In  1830  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1850  became 
its  president,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  1843-47  he 
was  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  of 
which  he  was  latterlv  director  for  about 
ten  years.  He  also  became  known  as  a 
writer  on  art  by  his  Materialt  for  a 
Hittory  of  Oil-painting. 

East  Liverpool,  1^^%^^  ccjumb^- 

miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Rttsburgh,  on  the  Ohio 
River.  It  has  extensive  porcelain,  earth- 
enware, terra-cotta  and  flint  works.  Pop. 
20,387. 

East  London,  f. /^"P°'"*  ?S   ^*p« 

coast  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  River. 
It  is  the  third  port  for  export  trade  in 
the  colony.    I'op.  about  13,000. 


Jf.at  t-Ati  a  <>it.v,  capital  of  Northampton 
XiiU«i.OIL,  ^.^  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Del- 
aware River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh, 
50  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia ;  served  oy 
eight  railroads.  Here  is  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1826.  The  city  is  near 
the  great  cement  belt,  and  near  the  slate- 
quarry  and  coal  and  iron  fields.  It  has 
manufactures  of  quarry  and  mine  drills, 
pumps,  pneumatic  tools,  stoves,  ranges, 
oast  iron  pipe,  agricultural  implements, 
machinery,  etc.;  also  glass  furnaces,  oil 
refineries,  machine  shops,  etc.     It  is  at 


the  junction  of  the  Delaware,  Lehigh  and 
Morris  canals.  Pop.  32,000. 
Sftston  A  village  and  township  (town) 
xinsbuu,  g,  Bristol  Co.,  Massachusetts. 
25  miles  B.  of  Boston.  It  produces  shov- 
els, lace-making  machinery,  iron  castings, 
automobiles,  etc.    Pop.  of  town,  5139. 

East  Oranee.  t  ^%  °'  *^? .  9o- 

""*""  v**"6''»  New  Jersey,  adjoining 
Newark.  It  has  manufactures  of  dyna- 
mos, electrical  appliances,  etc.,  and  con- 
tains the  residences  of  many  business 
men  of  New  York.    Pop.  41,000. 

East  Pittsbnrgh,  ^h^~°g.«'p^JS: 

sylvania.  It  has  large  electric  and  other 
industrial  plants,  employing  18,000  men. 
Pop.  5615. 

a    seaport    of    Maine,    on 

Moose  Island,  in  Passama- 

The  tide  here  rises  about 

prevents  the  harbor  ^m 

being  obstructed  with  ice.     The  city  hi 

a  fishing  port  and  is  the  center  of  the 

sardine  canning  industry  in  the  United 

States.  It  has  various  manufactures.  Fort 

Sullivan  defends  the  harbor.     Pop.  4961. 

East  Providenrft  ^  township  of 
JUasl  XTOViaence,     providence     Co., 

Rhode  Island,  separated  from  Providence 

by  the  Seekonk  River.     It  has  chemical, 

electrical  and  wire  work^.    Pop.  15,808. 

Ttosf  TLivAr     "■  strait  in  the  s.  e.  cor- 

rating  Manhattan  Island  from  Long  Isl- 
and, and  dividing  the  two  principal  sec- 
tions of  New  Yora  city.  It  connects  i^ng 
Island  Sound  with  New  York  Bay  and  is 
crossed  by  a  number  of  great  suspension 
bridges,  while  railroad  and  trolley  car 
tunnels  run  beneath  its  waters.  It  is 
about  10  miles  long  and  %  mile  wide  at 
its  narrowest  part,  and  contains  Black- 
well's,  Ward's  and  Randall's  islands. 

East  St.  Lonis,  %  "*T,°^-  ®*-  ^^^j' 

•«••»»  Mv.  ^w>u»,  Q^^  Illinois,  opposite 
St  Louis,  Missouri,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  two  large  bridges.  It  is  a  ter- 
minus of  27  railroads,  and  contains  stock- 
yards among  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  and  extensive  packing  houses.  Its 
mule  market  is  the  leading  one  in  the 
country.  Important  products  are  alfalfa, 
stock  feed,  baking  powder,  and  roofing 
paper.  There  are  many  coal  mines  in  the 
vicinity  and  hydro-electric  power  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Keokuk  plant  Pop.  80.000. 
Ea.11  ^°^'  *  French  word  signifying 
**^  water,  and  used  in  English  with 
SMne  other  words  for  several  spirituous 
water,  particularly  perfumes,  as  eau  de 
Cologne,  eau  de  Luce,  etc. — Eau  de 
Cologne  is  a  fragrant  water,  made 
oririnally  and  in  most  perfection  in 
Cologne  by  a  manufacturer  named  Farina, 


Sftu  Claire 


by  wboM  raccesaon  the  only  gennliM 
water  ii  Mid  still  to  be  manafactana. 
It  coniisti  of  spirita  of  wioe  flavond  by 
differeot  cMential  oila  blended  ao  ju  to 
yield  a  fina,  fragrant  acBut—Eau  OrMf, 
a  highly  esteemed  liquear  made  in 
Martinique  by  distilling  the  flowers  of 
the  mammee  apple  with  sidrit  of  wine. — 
Eau  de  Luce  ('water  of  Luce'),  so 
called  from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  is 
made  by  dissolving  white  soap  in  spirit 
of  wine,  and  adding  oil  of  amber  and  sal 
ammoniac.  It  is  a  milky  fluid,  antispas- 
modic and  stimulant. — Eau  de  Vie 
('water  of  life'),  a  term  used  by  the 
French  for  the  coarser  kinds  of  brandy, 
ooDfMO  being  the  name  of  the  best 
"EfiTi  Clftire  <»  ^Iftr),  a  city  of  Wis- 
XiaUtiiaire  consln,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  name,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Eau  Claire  and  CJhippewa  rivers 
at  the  head  of  navigation.  Several  rail- 
roads center  here,  and  its  lumber  busi- 
ness is  very  large  and  important.  Its 
other  industries  are  varied.    Pop.  18,31U. 

Eaux-bonnes  ^^,--i{  l^nSr^S 

partment  Basses  Pyr«n4€s,  ahout  25 
miles  south  of  Pan.  The  hot  sulphur 
springs  are  said  to  have  great  eflScacyln 
alfecUons  of  the  chest  Pop..  (1806) 
610.  Near  it  Is  Eaux  Chaudet,  also 
with  warm  springs.  ,     x      »> 

Eavesdropper  <AVlt'aS£*?nd"e? 

the  eaves  or  near  the  window  or  door  of 
a  house  to  listen  and  hear  what  is  said 
within  doors.  In  English  law  an  eaves- 
dropper is  couBidered  as  a  common  nui- 
sance and  is  punishable  by  fine. 
Wal  (S'bal),  a  mountain  of  Westera 
*"**  Palestine,  about  half-way  between 
Jerusalem  and  Nazareth,  on  the  north 
aide  of  a  narrow  valley,  on  the  south  side 
of  which  and  directly  opposite  stands  Mt 
Gerizim  with  Nablous  almost  between. 
Here  the  Israelites  set  up  an  altar  on 
their  entrance  into  the  Holy  Land  and 
had  the  law  solemnly  read  to  them  by 
Joshua  (Josh.,  viii,  30-35).  At  the  east 
end  of  the  valley  are  Jacob's  well  and 
Joseph's  tomb. 
Ebb.     See  Tide^ 

W1«o41aA4-  (ebs'flet),  a  hamlet  in  the 
EbDSlleet  \^^^  c*  l^hanet.  County 
Kent,  memorable  as  the  place  wl^re  the 
first  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  Unded. 
1*1«1iTiT  trolA  (eb-bO'vai),  a  town  of 
EDDW-Vaie  England,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, with  ironworks,  steelworks  and 
collieries.  Pop.  (1»11)  30,559. 
Tlipliana  (e-bS'li-ans),  a  German  re- 
XiDCUiiUa  ligious  sect  originating  at 
KSnigsberg  in  1836,  under  the  leadership 


Ebony 

of   Archdeacon    Ebel.       Thay    profeaaad 
what  th«7  called  spiritual  marriage.    In 
1888  tholr  leaders  were  condemned  for 
nnsound  doctrine  and  impure  lives. 
V1i*i«aMi0k     (e-be-nA'ae-fi),  a   nataral 

j&Denacen    j,^,  ^  ««oc«noos  pknts, 

consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  which 
the  wood  is  very  hard,  and  frequently  of 
very  dark  color  in  the  center,  as  ebony. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  generally 
coriaceous  and  shiuing;  calyx  monosepa- 
Ions  and  persistent,  with  three  or  six 
equal  divisions;  corolla  monopetalous, 
with  imbricated  divisions.  The  fruit  is 
a  globular  berry  containing  a  small  num- 
ber of  compressed  seeds.  The  principal 
genus  is  Diotpyrot,  which  yields  ebony 
and  ironwood.  See  £6ony.  ,^„_^ 
IShArt  (eb'ert),  Fbiedbich  (1871-^  ), 
ADen  jjjg  g„t  president  of  the  Ger- 
man republic,  was  bom  at  Heidelberg, 
the  son  of  a  tailor.     While  learning  the 


trade  of  a  saddler  he  joined  a  group  known 
as  the  Young  Socialists.    In  1012  he  was 
elected  to  tibe  Reichstag.    He  supported 
the  government  in  the  war,  1914-18.    Fol- 
lowint  the  abdicati<m  of  Kaiser  William 
ai^  toe  cessation  of  hostilitie>i  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918   (see  European  War),  he  op- 
posed the  radical  Socialists  led  by  Lieb- 
fcnecht,  who  was  assassinated,  and  at  the 
general  election  held  early  in  1019  Ebert 
became  president  of  the  newly  formed  re- 
public. ,  ^. 
IT.liiniiitM  («b'i-on-Its),  a  sect  of  ttie 
JUDlOniies   ^„t  century,  so  called  from 
their  leader,  Bbion.     They  held  several 
dogmas  in  common  with  the  Nazarenes, 
united    the    ceremonies    of    the    Mosaio 
institution    with    the    precepts    of    thp 
gospel,    and    observed    both    the    Jewish 
Sabbath    and    Christian    Sunday.     They 
denied    the   divinity   of    Christ    and    re- 
jected parts  of  the  New  Testament 
IPltlia  (eblis),     in     Mohammedan 
JitOUn  mythology,  the  chief  of  the  evil 
spirits.                                        .    .,     .. 
ITKaIi    (eb'6-lft),    a    town    of    Southern 
XtOOa  ft^iy^  province  of  Salerno.    Here 
la  an  old  castle,  commanding  a  splendid 
view.     Pop.  of  town  9642;  of  commune 
12,423. 
Ebonite   (eb'on-lt).     See  Vulcanite. 

Vhnn-v  (eb'un-i).  the  popular  name  of 
JiiDOny  Varisus  plants  of  different 
genera,  agreeing  in  having  wood  of  .a 
dark  color.  The  best-known  ebony  is 
derived  from  plants  of  the  genus  Dtos- 
pyrot.  nat  order  Bbenace».  The  most 
valuable  is  the  heart-wood  of  D.  Ebcni^, 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the 
flat  parts  of  Ceylon,  and  is  of  such  size 
that  loga   of   its   heart-wood   2   feet   m 


Zbfo 


Eooleiiafttoal  Conrti 


Ebony  (ZNofpvrw 


dlamtter  aad  from  10  to  16  fact  fong  u» 
eatil7  pweored.  Other  Tarietiet  of 
Talubb  tbaaj  an  obtainad  from  D. 
Bhentttr  of  th« 
EMt  IndiM  and  D. 
melmtuMtloH  of  Cor- 
omandeL  Bbonj  <■ 
hard,  heayy  and 
durable,  and  admits 
of  a  fine  polish  or 
gloss.  The  most 
osnal  color  Is  black, 
red,  or  rreen.  The 
best  is  Jet  black, 
free  from  veins, 
very  heavy,  astring* 
ent,  and  of  an  ac- 
rid* pnngent  taste. 
On  bamfng  coals  it 
yields  an  agreeable 
perfume,  and  when  froen  it  readily  takes 
fire  from  its  abundance  of  fat  It  is 
wrought  into  toys,  and  used  for  mosaic 
and  mlaid  work. 

Iibro  (^'brO;  Latin,  Iberua),  a  river 
**  in  Spain,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  province  of  Santander,  about  25 
miles  B.  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  after 
a  southeasterly  course  of  about  500  miles 
enters  the  Mediterranean.  Its  navigation 
is  much  interrupted  by  rapids  and  Aoals, 
to  avoid  which  a  canal  about  100  miles 
long  has  been  constructed  nearly  parallel 
to  Its  course. 

Ebnmtion  imiVdl^^fei^^!""' 

Seart^  (&-kftr't&),  a  game  at  cards 
****■""*  for  two  persons,  played  with 
thirty-two  cards,  ttie  small  cards  from 
two  to  six  being  excluded.  In  the  Eng- 
lish mode  of  playing  the  game  the  players 
cut  for  the  deal,  wnich  is  decided  oy  the 
lowest  card.  The  dealer  gives  five  carde 
to  either  player,  three  and  two  at  a  time, 
and  turns  up  the  eleventh  card  for 
trump.  If  he  turns  up  a  king  he  scores 
one,  and  if  a  king  occurs  in  tne  hand  of 
either  player  he  may  score  one  by  an- 
nouncing It  before  the  first  trick.  The 
cards  rank  as  follows:  king  (highest), 
queen,  knave,  ace,  ten,  etc.  The  Lsn- 
dealer  leads ;  trumps  take  all  other  suits, 
but  the  players  must  follow  suit  if  they 
can.  Three  tricks  count  one  point,  five 
tricks,  two  points ;  five  points  make  game. 
Before  play  begins  the  non-dealer  may 
claim  to  discara  (^carter)  any  of  the 
cards  in  his  hand,  and  have  them  re- 
placed with  fresh  ones  from  the  pack. 
This  claim  the  dealer  may  or  may  not 
allow.  Should  he  allow  he  can  discard 
as  many  as  he  pleases.  Sometimes  only 
one  discard  is  allowed,  scnnetimes  more. 
£e'hate.1IA  (ek-hafa-na>,  the  chief 
siwMvimuOT   city  or  ancient  metropolia 


of  Media,  the  sommm  rsatdcnce  of  O* 
Median  and  Persian  aad  aftsrwards  of 
th«  Parthian  kings.  It  was  a  plaea  of 
great  splendor  at  aa  early  neriod.  Ita 
•ita  can  no  longer  h«  fixed  with  certainty, 
though  many  explorers  agree  in  identify- 
ing ft  with  the  modern  Ramadan. 

EeoeHomo  ^^Sii?^^.-:^ 

often  given  to  crucifixes  and  pictures 
which  represent  Christ  bound  and 
crowned  with  thorns. 

Eooentrio  <:»3Si'S"".Vp1i,i'£,'°..£ 

trivances  for  converting  circular  into 
reciprocating  (baclnrards  and  forwards) 
rectilinear    motion,   consisting    of    varl* 


EiccBirnuc  or  Stsam  Enodcs. 
a,  Eeeentiic  wheel;  b,  eooentrie  atiap: «.  M> 
eentriorod. 

ously  shaped  discs  attached  to  a  revolving 
shaft  not  in  their  center.  An  eooanma 
%oheel  is  a  wheel  fixed  on  an  axis  tJut 
does  not  pass  through  the  center.  Ita 
action  is  that  of  a  crank  of  the  same 
length  as  the  eccentricity. 
EficllVinOHS  (ek-ki-mO'sis)  is  the 
XiOCnymoUB  medical  term  appUed  to 
the  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the 
skin,  or  in  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
whether  resulting  from  a  bruise  or  any 
other  cause. 

EooleS  V'^'^'^'vf  *"''?  °'  Eniland,  in 
d.n/vA«a    i4incashire,    4    miles    from 

Manchester,  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  suburb.    Pop.  (1911)  41,946. 

Eoolesiastes  t-'i^MrttaaS 

translators  rendered  the  Hebrew  Coheleth 
('the  gatherer  of  the  people'),  a  sym- 
bolic name  explained  by  the  design  of  the 
hook  and  the  dramatic  position  occupied 
by  Solomon  in  it,  one  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  According 
to  Jewish  tradition,  it  was  written  by 
Solomon ;  but  the  beat  modern  criticism 
has  decided  that  its  style  and  language, 
no  less  than  its  thought,  belong  to  a  much 
later  writer. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Xch 'thS 

canon  law  is  administered  and  in  which 
ecclesiastical  causes  are  determined.  In 
England  they  are  the  AnMeaoon'a 
Court,  ike  Oontiatory  OourU,  ike  Oburt 
of  Archet,  th«  Court  of  PoeuUan,  tk« 
Prvrog9t%v9   ComU   of   th9   two    arrt- 


SooleiiMtioiii 


lohittodenBAta 


WtAwM.  tk€  Fmtmity  Court,  moA  tt« 
PHvfcotmM,  which  la  the  conrt  of  ap- 
p«al,  titoof  h  its  JariadictioD  majr  by  ormr 
in  oonneilM  tniwferred  to  the  new  Ooart 
of  Appeal  In  Scotland  the  ecclesiaatieal 
coarta  are  the  Kirh-te$»ioit,  Pretbyterif, 
Synod,  Oenerol  Auemblif  (which  ia  the 
supreme  tribunal  as  renrds  doctrine  and 
discipline),  and  the  Teind  Court,  con^ 
•istinf  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  which  has  Juriadiction  in  all 
mntten  affectinc  the  teinda  of  a  paririi. 
T^Al««a«finna  (e-klft-si-aa'ti-ltna),  the 

jsooienasnoiu  \^^^^  ^f  ^  book  puced 

by  Protestants  and  Jews  among  the  apoc- 
ryphal writings.  The  author  calls  him- 
sflf  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  Originally 
composed  in  Aramaic,  the  book  was 
translated  into  Greek  by  the  grandson  of 
the  original  author  about:  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C. 

'tf.Mk\m^n\ntrv  (e-kle-si-oTO-Ji).  the 
JSOOieilOiOgy  '.cience  or  branch  of 
knowledge  wWch  deals  with  ecclesiastical 
antiquitfes,  such  as  buildings,  rites,  vest- 
ments, etc. 
Eohfdot  (esh'a-lot).     See  ShaUot. 

"VjiVtmltaa  Les  (Ift-sa-sbel;  'the  Lad- 
J&OneUeS,  ders'),  a  vilUge  of  France, 
dcp.  Savoie,  12  miles  southwest  of 
Chamb^ry,  in  a  valley  from  which  egress 
at  one  end  was  formerly  by  means  of 
ladders,  but  is  now  by  a  tunneL  Pop. 
798 

Echelon  </„"^;-S^'wh*e'n'  r'&r.ii 
positions  are  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
steps,  or  with  one  division  more  advanced 
than  another,  being  parallel  and  none 
of  them  in  line. 

V>i1iAnAia  (ek-p-nS'is),  a  genus  pt 
£OneneU  \^^^f.s,  family  ScomberidB 
or  mackerels,  having  a  disc  on  the  head 
by  which  the  fish  can  attach  itself  firmly 
to  a  solid  object.  E.  Remdra  is  abun- 
dant in  the  Mediterranean.  See  Bemora. 
Ve>ht»\rt>rin.  <«ih-e-v6'ri-a),  a  genua  of 
XiCneveriH.  succulent  plants,  order 
Crassulatew  (house-leek),  cWefly  na- 
tives of  Mexico,  but  now  cultivated  in 
European  and  other  gardens  and  green- 
houses, some  for  their  flowers,  others  for 
their  foliage.     .,„     .  #4,.. 

-filAViilno  (e-kid'na).  a  genus  of  Aus- 
JiiCIliana  tralian  monotrematous. 
toothless  mammals,  in  size  and  general 
aopearance  resembling  a  large  hedgehog, 
excepting  that  the  spines  are  longer,  and 
tiie  munle  is  protracted  and  slender,  witt 
a  smaD  aperture  at  the  extremity  for  the 
protraction  of  a  long  flexible  tongue.  The 
fcaMtB  of  the  echidna  are  nocturnal;  it 
borrows,  having  ahor*.   strong  legs  with 


ira  tM%  and  taada  oa  laaaela,  whkli  It 
cat^aa  V  protmdlnc  iti  loaf,  atkky 
tongat.  It  la  naaiiy  alUad  to  tba  Or- 
nithorbynehna,  tba  two  fcHnniiif  a  pecaUar 
claaa  01  anlmala,  having  in  their  atmc- 
ture  aome  pecnliaritiaa  at  one*  of  mnm- 
mala,  birda  and  reptUea.  In  1884  it 
waa  found  that,  aa  Qaofroy  Bt  HDalre 
had  auapected,  the  adildna  and  omitho- 
rhynchua,  althoofh  eaaentially  mamnala, 
wera  yet  oviparona,  producinftheir  yoang 
from  egga.  Ona  apedea  (B.  ky$trim), 
from  ita  appearance,  ia  popularly  known 
aa  the  porompine  a»t-euter. 
ICAliimva  (ekl-mia),  a  genua  of  South 
JbOnimyS  ^American  rodent  guadru- 
peda  correaponding  in  aome  of  their 
charactera  with  dormice,  but  having  the 
tail  scaly  and  the  fur  coarae  and  min- 
gled with  flattened  spines. 

Echinite  Sfr^hii'."**^'  '  '°^'  ■*" 

TCAliinAAAfitna  (e-kl-nft-kak'tna),  a 
AOnmooaciias    _n„,  <,f  cactaceous 

planta  inhabiting  Mexico  and  South 
America,  and  remarkable  for  their  pecu- 
liar forms,  being  globular,  oblong,  or  cy- 
lindrical, and  witbout  leaves.  Anted  and 
ribbed,  with  stiff  apinea  cluatered  on 
woolly  cuahions.  Some  of  them  are  very 
bulky.  The  flowers  are  large  and  showy. 
See  CaotiM.  ^    .         ^  , ,     » 

EchinOCOCCUS  <oV'"ih"e*-'S!W"aV'foSS; 
(•eolfc^s)  of  the  tapeworm  of  the  doe 
{Tonia  EeMnocooeiu) ,  which  may  occur 
in  man  and  cauae  aerioua  diaeaae. 

Echinodermata  <r"cES;?*''orSi: 

kingdom  of  invertebrate  animala  eharac- 
terised  by  having  a  tough  integament  in 
which  lime  ia  depoaited  in  granulea  (as 
in  the  atorfiah  and  aea-cucumber).  or 
ao  aa  to  form  a  rigid  teat  or  ahell  Ukc 
tbat  of  tiw  aea-urchfa;  and  by  the  radial 
arrangement  of  many  of  the  parta  of  the 
adult,  though  this  is  not  necessaniy 
carried  ont  in  the  digestive  and  reproduc- 
tive ayatems.  They  are  provided  with  an 
apparatua  for  water  circulation  opening 
into  the  amhutaen  or  tubular  feet,  which 
ar«  put  into  use  by  being  distended  with 
fluid.  Some  of  them,  as  the  encrinitea 
or  sea-lilies,  are  permanently  fixed  by  a 
stalk  when  adult.  Their  development  i« 
accompanied  with  metamorphosis,  ami 
the  embryo  shows  a  distinctly  bilateral 
aspect,  though  the  radiate  arrangement 
prevails  in  the  adult.  By  some  they  arf 
classed  with  tbe  Scolecida  in  the  sub- 
kingdom  Annuloida.  The  sexes  are  dis- 
tinct The  class  la  divided  into , seven 
orders:  the  EchlnoUea  .(aea-nrchlpB). 
AateroUea  (atariUhaa),  Ophiuro1de« 


Zcihiniu 


Sokerl 


! 


sea- 


MUkl>itani  and  briUl«-«Un).  CriaoMM 
fMtlMr^tui,  tocrinitM,  •tc),  OyttidM 
(•stlBct),  BlMtoUaa  (tztinet),  and 
Holotharoidea  (Ma-cocnmbtn).  All  an 
maiinc. 

Eohinui  (•-•«''«>»>■).  sea-ubohct,  o» 

aruiiiuu*  siA-ioo,  a  fenuB  of  marine 
aAimaU,  the  type  of  an  order  (Bcbinoi- 
dea)  of  the  clau  Ectainodermata  (eee 
above).  The  body  is  more  or  less  glob- 
ular and  covered  with  a  test  or  shell, 
often  beset  with  movable  spines.  Loco* 
motion  is  effected  by  a  sinffular  syatera 
of  ambulacra  or  '  tube-feet,'  which  are 
distended  with  water,  protruded  through 
pores,  and  again  retracted.  The  mouth 
Is  situated  on  the  inferior  surface,  gen* 
erally  in  the  center,  is  armed  with  cal- 
careous teeth,  and  opens  into  a  guUet 
i-onducting  to  a  distinct  stomach.  The 
stomach  has  issue  into  a  oonvolntad  in- 
testine which  winds  round  the  interior 
of  the  shell  and  terminates  in  a  distinct 
anus.  The  anus  varies  in  position,  be- 
ing sometimes  on  the  apical  disc  and 
sometime*  marginal  The  B.  9$e»lentu» 
and  some  other  species  are  edible. 
Echinni  <*■"'""*}•     *■»     architecture. 

convex  molding,  seen  in  capitals  v  e 
Doric  order.  It  ia  especially  frequv  ly 
found  carved  with  the  egg-and-dart  oma* 
ment 

SflllO  ('It'^)'  *b*  repetition  of  a  sound 
*•*'***'  caused  by  the  reflection  of 
sound-waves  at  some  moderately  even 
surface,  as  the  wnll  of  a  building.  The 
waves  of  sound  on  meeting  the  surface 
are  turned  back  in  their  course  accord* 
ing  to  the  same  laws  that  hold  for  re- 
flection of  light.  In  order  that  the  echo 
may  return  to  the  place  from  which  the 
sound  proceeds,  the  reflection  must  be 
direct,  and  not  at  an  angle  to  the  line 
of  transmission,  otherwise  the  echo  may 
be  heard  by  others,  but  not  by  the  trans- 
mitter of  the  sound.  This  may  be  ef- 
fected either  by  a  reflecting  surface  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  transmission 
or  by  several  reflecting  surfaces  which 
end  In  bringing  the  sound  back  to  the 
point  of  issue.  Sound  travels  about 
1125  feet  in  a  second ;  consequently,  an 
observer  standing  at  half  that  distance 
from  the  reflecting  object  would  hear  the 
echo  a  second  later  than  the  sound. 
Such  an  edio  would  repeat  as  many 
words  and  syllables  as  could  be  heard 
in  a  second.  As  the  distance  decreases 
the  echo  repeats  fewer  syllables  till  It 
becomes  monosyllaUc.  The  most  prac- 
ticed enr  cannot  distinguish  in  a  second 
more  tiuw  from  nine  to  twelve  raccea- 
■iTt  soanda,  so  that  a  dlstanoe  of  not 


lata  IhM  60  feat  ia  aaadad  to  aaabla 
a  conuBOB  aar  to  diatipgulah  batwaan 
tha  aoho  and  tiia  orlglaal  aoaads.  At  a 
aaar  distance  the  echo  only  clouds  the 
original  sounda,  and  this  often  inter- 
feres with  the  hearing  In  churches  and 
other  large  buildings.  Woods,  rocks 
and  mountaina  produce  natural  echoes  in 
every  variety,  for  which  particular  local- 
ities have  become  famoua. — In  Greek 
mythology  Echo  was  a  nymph  (one  of 
the  Oreads)  who  fell  in  lore  with  Nar- 
cissua,  and  because  he  did  not  recipro- 
cate her  affection  she  pined  away  until 
nothing  was  left  but  her  voice. 
CfillllAfl.  (o-dia'ka).  an  Australian 
«wuuvw  town,  colonv  of  Victoria,  on 
the  Murray,  over  which  is  an  iron  rail- 
way and  roadway  bridge,  connecting  it 
with  Moama  in  New  South  Wales ;  trade 
(partly  by  the  river)  in  timber,  wool, 
etc.     Pop.  4789. 

£fiiia  (&'th«-M),  an  ancient  town  of 
*'*'**■'  Southern  Spain,  proviure  of  Se- 
ville, on  the  Oenil,  with  manufiutures  of 
textile  fabrics  aod  a  good  trade.  It  is 
one  of  the  hottest  places  in  Spain.  Pop. 
24,372.  ^ 

SaV  (ek),  JoHANN  Mayb  von,  the  cel- 
^^  ebrated  opponent  of  Ivuther.  born 
in  1480.  Having  obtained  a  repr.tation 
for  learning  and  skill  in  '  '^ntatlon  he 
was  made  doctor  of  theu.  inon  in 

Eichst&dt,  and  pro-chancellor  i  <  'ni- 

versity  of  Ingoutadt  He  went  i  iome 
in  1520  and  returned  with  a  papui  bull 
against  LutLer,  in  attempting  to  publiirii 
which  be  met  with  violent  popular  oppo- 
sition. In  1530.  while  at  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  he  made  the  remarkable  ad- 
mission that  he  could  confute  the  .\ugs- 
burg  Confession  by  the  fathers  but  not 
by  the  Scriptures.  Eck  was  present  also 
at  the  diets  of  Worms  (1540)  and  Rnt- 
isbon   (1541).     He  died  in  1.54? 

Eckermann  '/J''  *  '""'"/$  °  ^  ■■  -^""A"  ^ 

*^    *^  I'ETEB.  a  Germ.o  writer, 

born  in  1792.  In  1813  he  ser  "  in  the 
army  against  the  French,  and  .>as  after- 
wards appointed  to  a  small  govern- 
mental post.  He  finally  settled  in  Wei- 
mar, where  he  became  private  secretary 
to  Goethe.  After  Goethe's  death  he  pub- 
lished his  conversations  with  Goethe.  He 
died  in  1854. 

^kert  (ek'ert),  Thomas  Thompson, 
«ivA«;«  b  telegraj^st,  bom  at  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  Ohio,  in  1825.  He  became  a  tele- 
graph superintendent  In  1852:  was  sub- 
sequently put  in  charge  of  the  military 
telegraph  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  later  of  the  whole  army,  devel- 
oping a  aystem  which  was  ultima^y 
extended  over  the  whole  country.     Ha 


MMtie 


B0U9M 


WH  iLjMtart  McrtUn  «f  war 
mifW.  kod  wntomArms  ptmUimt 
tb«  AtlMtie  ud  PMdAoi  ^>!>^  -u 
IlBkm  ud  WMtwa  ,  U^ba  taltgnph 
compMlM.  obUiBiBf  tht  latter  poalttoa 
,  in  uOSTH*  wu  ^airBMUi  of  th»  hotad 

\  of  dineton  of  Um  WMtern  Union  and  ite 

1  — odated  oompaniaa,  *did  ndnd  Murly  a 

1008.    Dlad  Oetpbw  20^  ina 

fiOieCUO  ^ifBDloiiiB,aadiMiBg«iA«d 
from  the  'rccnlart.'  originated  aboat 
182S  in  New  York.  It  rajeota  nMrcnry 
and  moat  other  minerala  in  medicine, 
practicinf  aimple  hyaienic  treatment,  and 
addinf  lartely  to  the  lint  of  Tegetahle 
medidnee.      TIm    achool    nnmbera    over 


16,000  phjaiciaw  in  the  United  Stetea. 


am  pnaowUity  of  the  Deity,  ete..  Ma 
eitant  writian  being  aermooa  and  traeta 
in  Latin  and  Uerman.  .    . 

interception  or  obacuration  of  the  lifht 
<»  the  ann,  moon,  or  otiier  bea«eal]P 
body  by  the  intenrention  of  another  and 
non^lnminona  heavenly  body.  Btara  and 
planete  may  auffer  eciipae,  bat  the  prin- 
cipal eclipaea  are  thoee  of  the  ann  and 
the  moon.  .   .     .. 

An  BoUptt  0/  «k«  Jtfooa  ia  an  obaenra> 
tion  of  the  light  of  the  moon  oceaaioned 
by  the  interpoaitlon  of  the  earth  between 
the  ann  and  the  moon;  eonaequently  all 
eelipaea  of  the  moon  happen  at  fall 
moon;  for  it  ia  only  when  the  moon  ia 


Diagnina  DliMtiatiac  the  Tlwacy  of  EeUpaM. 

RAlAAtifii   ^Gnsek,   tkUhiikot,  aelect)  on  that  aide  of  the  earth  whkh  ia  tamed 
XiOIVOUOB    y    ^   '„,„„,      j^^^    jj,    ^  4^ny  from  the  mm,  and  directly  oppo- 

thoae  philoaophera  who  do  not  follow  one  aite,  that  it_can  corne^  within  the^eartb  8 

ayatem   entirely,   but   aelect   what   they  ahadow. 


Further,    the    moon    muat   at 

the 


think  the  beat  parta  of  all  ayatema.  In  that  time  be  in  the  same  plane  aa  the 
thia  centary  the  eclectic  method  found  a  earth'a  ahadow :  that  is,  the  plane  of  the 
notable  supporter  in  the  French  philoa-  ecliptic  in  which  the  latter  alwaya  moves. 
opher  Victor  Gooain.  But  aa  the  moon's  orbit  makes  an  angle 

P.n1r1iart  (ekTiart),  MnsTEB,  one  of  of  more  than  6-  with  the  plane  of  the 
XiO&iiarb  ^j,g  profoundest  speculative  ecliptic,  it  frequently  happens  that 
thinkers,  among  the  German  myatLca.  though  the  moon  is  in  opposition  it  does 
Little  ia  known  of  his  personal  hiatory,  not  come  wilbin  the  shadow  ofthe  earth, 
except  that  he  was  bom  in  Straabnrg  Thb  tkeory  of  lunar  eclipaea  will  be  un- 
©r  saxony  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thir-  derstood  from  Fig.  1,  where  s  represent* 
teenth  century,  became  a  Dominican  the  ann,  s  the  earth,  and  k  the  moon. 
mmik,  waa  appointtd  vicar  general  of  If  the  sun  were  a  point  of  light  there 
Bohemia  in  1307,  held  some  otiier  would  be  a  aharply  outlined  shadow  or 
paatoni  poaitions  and  died  in  1327.  He  umbf  only,  but  since  the  luminooa  sur- 
Weenlated  deeply  on  the  aubject  <rf  Bainf.  face  ia  ao  Urge  there  ia  alwaya  a  region 


Eeole  del  Bmiix  Ai  A 


la  wMeh  Ika  Ufkt 
pprttolly.  cat  mnj 


of  liM  ma  Is  ealy 


Hoa  jrjaywa  ••  tb«  pemfmkm 


wImbm  they  caXM  It  th*  0eH»tta. 


Uk  !•>  Th«  •cUptle  bM  iM«a  Avidwl  lato  twtlv* 
(r  r).  fqul  parts.  Mch  oi  whl^  eoBtalas  80 
I  nooa  dcgrcM,  and  which  ar*  oeeapM  hr  tha 


Arlea  (the  Ram).  Mareh  9^ 
Taurus  (the  Bull),  April  30. 
Gemini  (the  Twins),  May  21. 
Cancer  (tbe  Crab),  Juna  21. 
Leo  ( the  Lion ) ,  June  22. 
Virgo  (the  Viriin).  Auirust  23. 
Libra  (the  Balance),  Bept.  23. 
Scorpio  (the  Rt-orpion),  Oct  23. 
SafinariuB  (the  Archer),  Nor.  22. 
Capricomos  (the  Ooat),  Dae.  2L 
A<marins      'the     Watar^arrlar). 

Jan.  10. 
Piscaa  (th«  f<*Uhes),  Fabw  1& 


4ariBf  a  lunar  acUosa  tba , 

flnl  aatara  Um  pannmbra.  tbaa  la  totally  twalra  celeatial  aigna  or  conatallatwaa, 
eeUpaad    by    the    ambra,    tbaa   amarfsa  rli.: 
throogh  the  i^taambra  again. 

il»  M«Upu  0/  tk€  8»n  la  aa  occulta- 
tiea  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  face  ol 
tba  IBB  occasioned  by  an  Interpoattion 
of  tta  moon  between  tbe  earth  and  the 
ann;  thna  all  eclipses  of  tba  ana  hap- 

r I  at  tba  time  of  new  moon.  Fia. 
Is  a  diagram  showing  the  principle 
of  a  aolar  eclipse.  Tbe  dark  or  central 
part  ol  tbe  moon'a  shadow,  where  the 
aaa'a  rays  are  wholly  lntai<cepted,  is 
hara  tiia  mmbrm,  and  the  light  part, 
wbara  only  a  part  of  tham  are  inter- 

eeptad,  la  tha  pmunmhra;  and  It  la  eri-  ,^  _.         «  *v     -ji 

dentthat  if  a  apecUtor  ba  aitnated  These  are  alao  ca  led  rigns  of  the  »«Wa<^ 
on  that  part  of  the  earth  where  tha  the  aodiao  being  a  belt  of ^  tha  ^▼•s" 
umbra  falta  there  will  ba  a  total  eellpaa  extending  0  dearees  on  each  side  of  the 
of  tbe  aun  at  that  place :  in  tbe  penum-  ecliptic.  The  days  of  the  month  annexed 
bra  there  will  be  a  partUl  acliDae,  and  show  when  the  s'm,  ih  its  annual  rerolu- 
hsToad  tile  pennmbra  there  win  be  no  tion,  entera  each  of  the  signs  of  the 
cUpaa.  Aa  the  earth  la  not  alwaya  at  aodiac.  Prom  the  first  point  of  Ariea, 
jie  aame  distance  from  the  moon,  and  or  the  place  of  the  sun  at  the  jrernal 
aa  the  moon  la  a  comparatlTely  small  equinox,  the  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  are 
body,  If  an  eclipse  should  happen  when  counted  from  west  to  east.  The  plane 
tbe  earth  la  ao  far  from  the  moon  that  of  the  ecliptic  is  that  by  which  the  pool- 
the  moon's  shadow  falla  short  of  the  tion  of  the.planeto  and  the  latitude  and 
earth,  a  spectotor  sltnated  on  the  earth  longitude  of  the  atars  are  reckoned.  The 
In  a  direct  Une  between  ti»e  oentera  of  the  points  at  which  the  equator  and  ecllptie 
aun  and  moon,  would  see  a  ring  of  light  intersect  are  aabjeet  to  a  condnnal  yarl- 
round  the  dark  body  of  the  moon ;  auch  ation,  receding  westward  at  the  rate  of 
an  eclipse  is  called  annalor,  as  shown  in  about  80  aecMida  a  year.  The  angle  at 
Fig.  8;  when  this  happens  there  can  be  which  the  ecliptic  stando  to  the  equator 
no  total  eclipse  anywhere,  because  the  is  also  variable,  and  has  been  diminiab- 
moon'a  umbra  does  not  reach  the  earth,  ing  for  about  4000  Tears  at  toe  rate  of 
An  ecupse  <rf  the  sun  be^s  on  the  west-  about  50  seconds  in  a  century.  La- 
em  side  of  his  disc  and  ends  on  the  east-  place  showed;  however,  that  this  variation 
cm;  and  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  begins  on  has  ceitain  fixed  limits,  and  that  after  a 
the  eastern  side  of  her  ("isc  and  ends  on  certain  time  the  angle  will  begin  to  In- 
crease again.  Tbe  combined  result  of 
these  two  changes  is  to  caube  the  pole 
of  the  earth  not  to  point  constantly  to 
the  Bame  spot  in  the  heavens,  but  to  de- 
scribe an  undolatinK  circle  wound  a  cei 
tain  point:  but  this  movement  is  so 
nlow  that  it  takes  many  thousand  years 
to  complete  it.  See  Nutatii^n  and  Pre' 
rr»»ion. 

lf^^ntm^^  ^  "I'log).  a  term  usually  ap- 
liClOg^e  ip<,*to  what  Theocritus 
called  id»l»-  ihort,  highly  finished  poems, 
principally  of  a  descriptive  or  pastoral 
kind.     See  HvL 


the  western.  The  average  number  of 
eclipses  in  a  year  is  four,  two  of  the  sun 
and  two  of  the  moon ;  and  as  the  sun  and 
moon  are  as  long  below  the  horizon  as 
above  it,  tbe  average  number  of  visible 
eclipses  in  a  year  is  two. 

The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  June  8, 
1918,  was  a  return  of  the  one  of  May  28, 
1900,  crossing  the  whole  country  diago- 
nally from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  At- 
lantic Coast  of  Florida,  and  varying  In 
width  of  totality  from  66  mllea  in  the 
former  to  40  in  the  latter. 
'RAli-nfin     (©-kUp'tik),  the  sun's  path,  _    ,     «„  v    ,     . 

jsicupno    th^       t  ipgie  of  the  ceiea-  jjcolc  dcs  Bcanx  Arts  C?^**?"!.,^' 

tial  sphere.  In  which  the  sun  appears  to  .      „    **'"  •"^*  •**■•***•"»  Fine  Arts'), 

describe  hi*  annual  course  from  west  to  the    French    government   school    of   fine 

east — really   corresponding   to   the   path  arts  at   Paris,   founded   by   Mazarin   in 

which  the  earth  describes.     (See  Earih.),  1648,    and    provided    with    an    extenrive 

The  Greeks  observed  that  (cllpses  of  the!  staff  of  teachers.     The  competitions  for 

sun  and  moon  took  place  near  this  di^  the  ffranda  frim  it  Rome  take  place  at 


Eoole  Normale  Snp^rienre 


Xeuidnr 


i 


this  MbooL  AU  artisU  between  die  formed  by  a  dooUe  nafe  of  no«r<elid 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-fire,  wbetber  mountain*— eeveral  of  them  aetiT*  ?<»• 
pnpile  of  this  achool  or  not.  may  com-  canoea-^which  endoee  a  loafitndilial  Tal- 
pete,  after  paMinc  two  preliminary  ex-  ley  or  tableland,  with  a  breadth  o(  90  to 
aminations.  The  sacceeflfnl  competitor!  40  miles,  and  varying  in  eleration  from 
receive^  an  annuel  aUowance  from  the  gjjoQ  to  13,900  feet  The  moat  elerated 
■tate  for  three  or  four  years,  two  of  <,,  ^^^  mountains  are,  in  the  western 
which  must  be  passed  at  Rome.      ^  ^        CJhimboraso,  Pichincha,  and  Coto- 

Eoole  Normale   Supenenre  cacU,  Chimboraso  being  20,708  feet  high. 

(•Superior  Normal  SchooD.  a  school  at  LM?'!.nS' n^?oJ2a^ rIfiiSf *"fee^: 
Paris  for  the  training  of  those  teachers  ?f  °*  JH^„5<'i°§*S.  <JL„ffii'  I? liwl 
who  have  the  charge  of  the  secondary  tivated  ^^f^  .^\^J^^}^J^^^?* ^j*^' 
education  in  France,  founded  by  decree  :^'.  i,**^^^**?^  iw  ^^Ht*^^™ 
of  the  Convention  in  1794,  reorganized  ^?^«*»  ,**^"^JS^^. ''^^••JJ.  i*?.""' 
by  Napoleon  in  1808,  and  again  in  1830  mit"  of  the  Cordmera,  "<J,  »»y  be.~»- 
by  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  ""Jered  as  divided  by  transverse  ^gw 
It  maintains  a  hundred  students  and  has  or  dikea  into  the  ^^y»  ^f  9^}^^*^ 
a  course  of  three  years'  duration.  bato  and  Cuenca.    The  chief  towns  here 

Eeele  Polyteclinique^P«;,V'f  "'^  ISJocSr  R'iofali^iSi  S?nca*,  ^'.S! 

school  in  Paris  established  with  the  pur-  uated  at  a  height  of  OOOO  feet  or  more 
pose  of  giving  instruction  in  matters  above  the  sea.  The  chief  ports  of  Bcoa- 
connected  with  the  various  branches  of  dor  are  Guayaquil  and  Esmeialdas.  The 
the  public  service,  such  as  mines,  roads  most  considerable  rivers,  the  ^ngre, 
and  bridges,  engineering,  the  army  and  Napo,  Pastaxa,  etc.,  belong  to  the  basin 
the  navy,  government  manufactures,  etc.  of  the  Amazon;  and  some  of  them,  nota- 
It  was  founded  in  1794,  and  is  under  the  bly  the  Napo,  are  navigable  for  long  dis- 
direction  of  the  minister  of  war.  tances.      On    the   western   slope   of    the 

T>n1n<nr  (fi-kol'd-ji),  in  biology,  the  Andes  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Esmeral- 
Xrt/Uiu^;)r  gj„j|y  Qf  thg  la^g  q{  animal  das  and  the  Ouayaquil.  Ecuador  is 
and  vegetable  activities,  as  manifested  in  comparatively  poor  in  mammalia,  al- 
tlieir  modes  of  life.  It  includes  also  the  though  various  kinds  of  deer  as  well  as 
study  of  conditions  of  existence,  such  as  tapirs  and  peccaries  are  found  in  the 
the  action  on  plants  and  animals  of  cli-  forests.  Parrots  and  humming-birds  are 
mate,  soil,  light,  gravity,  heat,  etc.  .  also  numerous,  but  iMsrhaps  the  most 
T./>ra«iiiir  (altrl-Beur),  in  surgery,  an  remarkable  of  the  birds  in  Ecuador  is 
XiCruBeur  instrument  that  consisted  of  the  condor,  which  dwells  on  the  slopes 
a  fine  chain  which  was  placed  round  the  of  the  Andes.  Reptiles,  including  ser- 
base  of  a  growth  or  a  tumor  and  grad-  pents,  are  numerous.  The  forests  yield 
ually  tightened  by  a  screw  till  it  passed  cinchona  bark,  caoutchouc,  sarsaparilla. 
through  the  structure.  It  was  used  in  vegetable  ivory,  etc  The  climate  on  the 
cases  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  polypi,  etc.  plains  both  in  the  eajt  and  the  west,  is 
X'n'fAVAa  (ek'to-zo-aK  a  term  which  moist,  hot  and  unhealthy.  In  the  higher 
X<ciQ20H>  ij^g  Yteen  introduced,  in  con-  regions  the  climate  is  rough  and  cold, 
tradistinction  to  Entozoa,  to  designate  but  in  great  part  the  elevated  valleys,  as 
those  parasites,  as  lice,  ticks,  etc.,  which  that  of  Quito,  enjoy  a  delightful  climate, 
infest  the  external  parts  of  other  ani-  Here  the  chief  productions  are  potatoes, 
Qjj^lg  barley,  wheat  and  European  fruits.     In 

Vaiis^Iav  (ek-wA-d6r'),  a  republic  of  the  lower  regions  are  grown  all  the  food 
XiCuaaur  go^th  America,  situated  un-  products  of  tropical  climates,  cacao, 
der  the  equator,  whence  it  takes  its  coffee,  sugar,  etc.  The  foreign  commerce 
name,  between  Peru  and  Colombia.  It  is  not  large,  the  exports  and  imports  b«- 
is  of  triangular  shape,  its  base  restin?  ing  annually  about  $7,500,000  each, 
mainly  on  the  Pacific,  between  lat  1"  20'  Cacao  forms  three-fonrths  (or  more)  of 
N  and  4°  50'  s.,  its  apex  extending  to  the  whole  export ;  the  remainder  is  roaiie 
ai)OUt  73°  30'  m-.  Ion. ;  area,  about  116,-  up  of  coffee,  hides,  vegetable  ivory, 
000  square  miles,  or  including  the  Gala-  caoutchouc,  etc.  The  mining  and  man- 
pagos  Islands,  118,400  square  miles.  The  nfactures  of  Ecuador  are  insignificant, 
country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  prov-  The  people  are  poorly  educated.  Tho 
incee,  and  falls,  as  regards  the  surface,  religion  is  exclusively  Roman  Catholic, 
into  three  sections :  the  comparatively  The  executive  government  is  vested  in  a 
narrow  and  low-lying  coast  regions,  the  president  elected  for  four  years,  who  is 
mountain  region,  and  the  extensive  plains  assisted  by  a  conncfl  of  state.  The  con- 
on    the   east.     The   mountain    region    is  gress  is  the  lei^alative  body,  and  condsts 


Bonmenioal  Council 


Eddystone  Lightlioiise 


of  two  bonwa,  one  formed  of  genaton, 
two  for  each  nroTince,  the  other  of  dtp- 
Qties,  one  fc;  erei-y  30,000  inhabitants, 
both  elected  b.r  uniTersal  lufFrase.  The 
congress  has  extensive  privileges,  and 
cannot  be  dissolved  by  the  president. 
The  seat  of  government  is  at  Quita  In 
recent  years  the  rpvenue  and  expendi- 
ture have  been  about  $10,000,000  each. 
The  total  debt  amounts  to  about  $20,- 
000,000.  The  money  unit  is  the  «Mcre, 
equivalent  to  a  5-franc  piece,  but  tlve 
coins  of  the  United  States,  France  and 
Britain  circulate.  Railways  and  tele- 
graphs have  made  very  little  progress. — 
Ecuador,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Pern  by  the  Spaniards,  formed  part  of 
the  great  empfn  of  the  Incas.  It  watf 
erected  first  into  a  vice-royalty  of  Pern, 
then  (from  1564  to  1718)  into  an  inde- 
pendnt  presidency.  From  1718  it  be- 
came part  of  the  presidency  of  New 
Granada.  In  the  revolutionary  war 
against  Spain,  Equador,  along  with  the 
neighboring  territories,  secured  its  inde- 
pendence in  1822,  and  was  ultimately 
erected  into  a  separate  republic  in  1831. 
Of  the  present  population,  the  aborig- 
inal red  race  form  more  than  half;  the 
rest  are  negroes,  mulattoes,  mestizoes,  a 
degenerate  breed  of  mixed  negro  and  In- 
dian blood,  and  Spanish  Creoles  or 
whites.  In  1917,  during  European  war, 
Ecuador  brolce  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany.     Pop.  est.  1,500,000. 

Ecumenical  Council    Bf;^i^I: 

eral  ecclesiastical  council  regarded  as 
representing  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  last  was  held  at  Rome  in 
1870.  There  were  present  803  delegate, 
including  cardinals,  archbishops,  bisnops, 
abbots  and  generals  of  orders.  After 
much  discussion  and  the  withdrawal  of 
a  few  bishops,  who  afterwards  submitted, 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope  as  head  of 
the  church  was  decreed. 
Eczemfl.  (^^'sc-ma),  a  disease  of  the 
skin,  marked  by  an  eruption 
of  small  vesicles,  preceded  by  redness, 
heat  and  itching;  of  the  part.  In  course 
of  time  the  minnte  vesicles  '  urst,  and 
discharge  a  thin,  acrid  fluid,  which  often 
gives  rise  to  excoriation.  The  most  se- 
vere form  of  this  disease  arises  from 
constitutional  diseases,  but  purely 
local  attacks  are  likewise  caused  by  ex- 
posure   of    the    skin    to    irritating    sub- 

l^ni  (&-d&m'),  a  town  of  North  Hol- 
*~****  land,  near  the  Zuider  Zee,  12 
miles  N.  N.  B.  of  Amsterdam.  This  place 
is  chiefly  noted  for  its  trade  in  ebaaae 
and  wood.    Pop.  64i4. 


Biiiio  (cd'a;  meaning  poetry,  poetics), 
""""  the  name  given  to  two  andeat 
Icelandic  works,  the  one  consisting  of 
mythological  poems,  the  other  being 
mainly  in  prose.  The  first  of  these  col- 
lections, called  the  Older  or  Po«Ho  Eiia, 
was  compiled  in  the  tliirteenth  century. 
For  a  long  time  an  earlior  date  was  given, 
the  compiler  being  erroneously  beueved 
to  have  been  Scemund  Sigfusson,  a  learned 
Icelandic  deigyman,  who  lived  from 
about  1050  to  U33.  It  consists  of  thirty- 
three  pieces,  written  in  alliterative  verse, 
and  comprising  epic  tales  of  the  Scandi- 
navian gods  and  goddesses,  and  narratives 
dealing  with  the  Scandinavian  heroes. 
These  poems  are  now  astigned  to  a  period 
extending  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh 
century.  The  prose  BMa,  or  Fownffer 
Eida,  presents  a  kind  of  prose  synopsis 
of  the  Northern  mythology;  a  treatise 
on  the  Scaldic  poetry  ana  versification, 
with  rules  and  examples:  and  lastly  a 

e«m  (with  a  commentary)  in  honor  of 
aco  of  Norwav  (died  in  1263).  In  its 
earliest  form  this  collection  is  ascribed 
to  Snorri  Sturluson,  who  was  born  in 
Iceland  in  1178,  and  was  assassinated 
there  in  1241  on  his  return  from  X<»r\vay, 
where  he  had  been  scald  or  court  i)oot. 

Eddv  ^-^B'^  Bakkb,  founder  of  Chris- 
*■**'* J  >  tian  Science,  bom  at  Bow,  near 
Concord,  N.  H.,  July  16,  1821.  Her  text- 
book, Science  and  llealth  with  Key  to  tks 
8cripture»,yrsia  first  published  at  Boston 
in  1875.  Based  on  the  Bible,  it  purports 
to  be  a  complete  statement  of  (Christian 
Science,  including  directions  for  its  prac- 
tice. Other  books  by  Mrs.  Eddy  are  Pea- 
ple't  Idea  of  God,  Ckrutian  HeaUna,  Re- 
troapection  and  Introspection,  Vmti/  of 
Che'jd,  Rudimental  Divine  Science,  No  and 
Tea,  Church  Manual,  Miaoellaneoua  Writ- 
inga,  Chriat  and  Chriatmaa,  Chrittian 
Science  vcraua  Pantheiam,  Pulpit  and 
Preaa,  Me^aagea  to  the  Mother  Church, 
Poems,  The  First  Church  of  Christ  Scien- 
tist, and  Miscellany.  She  founded  the 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  1879,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  College 
in  1881 — both  at  Boston ;  and  established 
the  Christian  Science  Journal  (monthly) 
and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
(daily).  She  died  at  Newton,  Mass.,  De- 
cember 3, 1910.   See  also  Christian  Sdenoe. 

Eddystone  Lighthonse  ^a*^"i"fJS{: 

house  in  the  English  Channel,  erected  to 
mark  a  group  of  rocks  lying  m  the  fair- 
way from  the  Start  to  the  Lisard.  The 
first  lighthouse,  of  wood,  built  in  1696, 
was  carried  away  in  the  storm  of  1703. 
Another  was  burned  in  l'nS6.  It  was 
mcceeded,      1757-69,     by     one     with 


EdelwdM 


SdgArAtheii 


a  dreolar  tower  8B  feet  hif b ;  but  aa  tbe 
fonndatloiu  on  wbldi  it  itood  became 
macb  weakened,  a  new  itructnre,  de- 
signed by  Sir  J.  N.  Douglass,  was  built 
in  1879-82  on  the  neighboring  reef.  Its 
light  ia  visible  17^  miles. 
EdelwMBS  (&'d«l-yls;  Oer.  'noble 
AauweiBB  ^hite'),  Onaohalium 
Leontopodium  (or  Leontopoaium  Alpi- 
num),  a  composite  plant  inhabiting  the 
Alps,  and  often  growing  in  the  most  in- 
accessible places.  Its  flower-heads  are 
surrounded  by  a  spreading,  foliaceous, 
woolly  involucre,  and  its  foliage  is  also 
of  the  same  wooUy  character.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  cultivate,  but  is  apt  to  lose  its 
peculiar  woolly  appearance. 
Sden.  (^'<lo)*  u>A  original  residence 
^^  of  the  first  human  pair.  It  is 
said  to  have  had  a  garden  in  tbe  eastern 
part  (ji  it,  and  we  are  told  that  a  river 
went  out  of  Eden  to  water  this  garden, 
and  from  thence  it  was  parted  into  four 
heads,  which  were  called  respectively 
Pison,  Oihon,  Hiddekel  and  Euphrates 
(Phrat).  but  this  does  not  enable  us 
to  identify  the  locality.  It  was  not  the 
whole  of  Eden  that  was  assigned  to  man 
for  his  first  habitation^  but  the  part 
towards  the  east,  to  whicn  the  translators 
of  the  Authorized  Version  have  given 
the  name  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
which  Milton,  in  Paradite  Lott,  calls 
Paradise,  that  word  (originally  Persian) 
having  in  its  Greek  form  (parodeisos) 
been  applied  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  by 
the  translators  of  the  Septuagint 
Eden  ^  ^^^^  ^°  England,  in  West- 
^^  »  moreland  and  Cumberland,  fall- 
ing into  the  Solway  Firth  after  a  course 
of  65  miles. — ^Also,  a  river  in  Fifesbire, 
Scotland. 

ISdentftta,  (^en-t&'taK  or  Toothucss 
M«k«uM»«a  Animals,  the  name  of  an 
order  of  Mammalia,  though  only  two 
ganera  of  the  order  want  teeth,  the  ant- 


1,  Skull  and  (3)  Tooth  of  CUamypUna  Irun- 
MttiM  («  tnuJl  QMoiea  of  smuuliUo).  2,  Skull  ol 
MyrmtcoyMta  jMbata  (Grast  Ant-Mter). 

eaters  and  the  pangolins.  The  remainder 
are  merely  destitute  of  teeth  in  the  front 
of  the  jaws.  The  teeth  they  possess, 
kowsver,  are  destitute  of  enamel,  do  not 


have   complete   roots,   and  an   not 
placed  by  a  second  set     This  ordei 
also   characterised    by    the    presence 
great  claws  surrounding  the  enda  of 
toes,  and  more  or  less  approximatini 
the  nature  of  hoofs.     It  is  divided  i 
two  sections,  the  first  comprehending 
sloths,  which  subsist  on  vegetable  t 
and    the    gigantic    fossil    animals, 
Megatherium    and    the   Megalonyz; 
the  second  including  the  armadillos 
the  ant-eaters,  whidi  live  mainly  on 
sects,  though  some  of  the  armadillos 
other   sorts    of   animal    food    and    i 
vegetablea 
Edessa  (^des'm),    the    name    of 

'*''■"**  ancient  cUiea  — 1.  The  anc 
capital    of    Macedonia,    and    the    bu 
place  of  its  kings,  now  Vodhena.     I 
probably   the  same  w'  .i  the  still  n 
ancient  Aeg». — 2.  An    mportant  citj 
the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  which,  su 
quent  to  the  establishment  of  Christ 
ity,  became  celebrated  for  Its  theoloa 
schools.     In  1098,  in  the  first  Cms 
Edessa  came  into  the  hands  of  Bald^ 
but  ultimately  became  part  of  the  Ti 
ish   Empire.      It  is   thought  to  be 
modern  Urfah  or  Orfa. 
Edfn     (*d-foo;  ancient,  ApoIItnopol 
a  village  in   Upper  Egypt, 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  64  miles  s.  E 
of  Luxor.     It  is  now  a  poor  place, 
its  ancient   magnificence   is   attested 
several    remains,    especially    a    tem 
founded    by    Ptolemy    Philopator     ( 
181-145),    the    largest    in    Egypt    a 
those  of  Kamak  and  Luxor. 
Edira.1*  (ed'gar;  the  Pkacbablb), 
*'»*8«**    of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Saxon   kings  of  England,   was   the 
of  Kin|[  Edmund  I.    He  succeeded  to 
throne  m  969,  and  managed  the  civil 
military  affairs  of  his  kingdom  with  gi 
vigor     and     success.     In     ecclesiast 
affairs  he  was  guided  by  Dunstan, 
was  a  great  patron  of  the  monks, 
died  in  976,  and  was  succeeded  by 
son  Edward  the  Martyr. 

Edgar  AthcUng,  i'-^^VirS^Vdl 

son  of  Edward  the  Outlaw,  was  bori 
Hungary,  where  his  father  had  b 
conveyed  in  infancy  to  escape  the  desi 
of  Canute.  After  the  battle  of  Hastii 
Edgar  (who  had  been  brought  to  i 
land  in  1057)  was  proclaimed  king 
England  by  the  Saxons,  but  made  p« 
with  William  and  accepted  the  Eark 
of  Oxford.  Having  been  engaged  in  « 
conspiracy  against  the  king  he  was  foi 
to  seek  refuge  in  Scotland,  where 
sister  Margaret  became  the  wife 
Malcolm  Camnore.     Edgat  snbseqnei 
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*!?■  f?^°**,l*<*  ^^  William  and  was 
allowed  to  Uye  at  Rouen,  where  a  ne" 
sipn  was  assigned  to  him.     AfterwardS. 

:ri?  J*'\"°«"°'^  »'  William  Rufus"^ 
jmdertook  an  expedition  to  Scotland  for 

Dona^d'^Rfn."',  «''fP»a<^i°8  the  usSr^r 
mnald   Bane,   in   favor  of  his   neohew 

S1^;;k^■^?  e^  ^*'*=°''°  Canmore,  and  in 
this  object  he  succeeded.    He  afterwards 

?n  -Sl^T,**',^.^°''y  ^' ,»>"$,  was  allowed 
to  spend  his  last  rears  in  England. 

Ed&rehlll  («'<JJl>il),  an  eminence  in 
-,»,  *    Warwickshire,     England, 

rA*?®  'S".'^"«'**„5  Woody  but  indecisive 
R„«1\  ,0<=*o5er    23,    1641,    between    the 
Royalists  under  Charles  I  and  the  forces 
wf  the  Parliament  under  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
EdeeWOrth     ^  edj'wurth ) ,      M  A  B I  A, 
PToJr  tj  *  V         authoress,   was  born  at 
r**^„f****="'    "««ir    Reading,    Berkshire 
^Jl^^^^'b^^f^  *^  1849.     Her  first  novel 
?  i?i*K  «octre»t,    a    tale    of    Irish    life 
?°i!*i"l?^  u '°     1^1'      immediately      es- 
tablished her  reputation.     This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  series  of  novelp    -  oral 
tales,    popular   tales,    etc.     a  monk    which 
S*y     be    mentioned     Belinda,     I     nora. 
Bnnui,   The  Absentee,   Helen,    ei       De- 
serving of  mentiou  also  are  Miss  hMjre- 
"^^^^J  collection  of  Talea  for  Children 
and  the  Sertes  of  Early  Lessons. 
Edeewater   (edj'wft-ter),     a     former 
T««„  V    1,  tJ*"*55  °.'  Staten  Island, 

tl  'Ln  '■^'  on  New  York  Bay,  adjoining 
the  ^llage  of  Stap  eton.  It  is  now  part 
of  New  York  City.  See  Richmond, 
Borough  of. 

Ed'flren,    -^^^^  caklotta  lefflee, 

A,^Jln  i.  V  *  Swedish  novelist  and 
^ff?^„  i'o5?™  i\?"  Stockholm  in  1849; 
died  in  18^  She  wrote  at  first  under 
the  name  of  '  Carlot ' ;  but  in  1882  began 
to  issue  under  her  own  name  a  collect'  n 
of  novels  entitled  Vr  Lifret.  Ederen 
of  Sw^"i^°*^  the  best  realistic  novelists 

Edhem  Pasha,    "  Turkish  soldier  and 
i  o  .     ,     ,««„  statesman,  was  born 

hv  hi-  ^•'''iood  as  a  slave  and  educated 

%,Hl  T**®""  ^^  ^f '■'«•  Returning  to 
inrkey,  he  was  made  a  captain  in  the 
army,  and  in  time  entering  civil  life,  be- 
came successively  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  ambassador  to  several  Europein 
courts,  and  grand  vizier.  Returning  to 
war^w?t^'n^  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  with  Russia  and  Greece. 
Edict  \5'dilst),  a  public  Droelamation 
nfi.^.  „  ^.^  soweign,  a  governor,  or 
other  competent  official. 

Edict  of  Nantes.     See   Nantes. 
43— U— 2 
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Edinhnrerh  (ed'in-bur-o>,  the  metrop< 
JMiuLUUl^a  oijg  o,  Scothind,  and  one 

of   the  finest  aci   well   as   most  ancient 
cities  in  the  British  Empire,  lies  within 
2  miles  of  the  south  shore  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth.     It  is  picturesquely  situated, 
being    buiii:    on   three    eminences   which 
run  in  a  direction   from  east  to  west, 
and    surrounded    on    all    sides    by    lofty 
hills    except    on    the    north,    where    the 
ground  slopes  gently  towards  the   Firth 
of  Forth.     The  central  ridge,  which  con- 
stituted  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is 
terminated    by    the    castle   on    the   west, 
situated  on  a  high  rock,  and  by  Holyrood 
House  on  the  east,  not  far  from  which 
rise    the    lofty    elevations    of    Salisbury 
Crags,  Arthur's  Seat  (822  feet  high),  and 
the    Calton    Hill    overlooking    the    city. 
The  valley  to  the  north,  once  the  North 
Loch,  but  now  drained  and  traversed  by 
the  North  British  Railway,  leads  to  the 
New  Town  on  the  rising  ground  beyond, 
a  splendid  assemblage  ot  streets,  squares 
and    gardens.      The    principal    street    of 
the  Old  Town  is  that  which  occupies  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  latter  is 
built,  and  which  bears  at  different  points 
the    names   of    Canongate,    High    Street, 
Lawnmarket     and     Castle     Hill.     This 
ancient   and   very   remarkable   Street   is 
upwards   of  one   mile   in   length,   rising 
graduaUy  with  a  regular  incline  from  a 
small  plain  at  the  east  end  of  the  town, 
on  which  stands  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
and    terminating    in    the    huge    rock   on 
which  the  castle  is  built,  383  feet  above 
sea-leveL     The  houses  are  lofty  and  of 
antique  appearance.    Among  the  notable 
buildings    are    the    ancient    Parliament 
House,    now    the    seat    of    the    supreme 
courts    of    Scotland;    St.    Giles'    Church 
or  Cathedral,  an  imposing  edifice  in  the 
later  Gothic  style,  recently  carefully  re- 
stored; the  Tron  Church;  Victoria  Hall 
(where    the    General    Assembly    of    the 
Established  Church   meets),  with  a  fine 
spire;    the   Bank   of    Scotland,    etc.,   be- 
sides some  of  the  old   family  houses  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  and  other  buildings 
of  antiquarian  interest.     From  this  main 
street  descend   laterally   in  regular  rows 
numerous    narrow    lanes    called    closes, 
many  of  them  extremely  steep,  and  very 
few  at  their  entrances  more  than  6  feet 
wide ;  those  which  are  broader,  and  admit 
of   the   passage   of   carriages,   are   called 
u-ynds.     In  these  and  the  adjacent  streets 
the  houses  are  frequently  more  than  120 
feet  in  height,  and  divided  into  from  six 
to  ten  stories,  or  flats,  the  communica- 
tion   between    which    is    maintained    by 
broad,    stone    stairs,    winding    from    the 
lowest  part  of  the  building  to  the  top. 
In  the  Old  Town  the  most  remarkable 
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DoUie    buUdioc    is    tb»    cutia      This 

2000  ■oldien,  and  the  »S?iSii»  ^ 
80^  aund  of  Arms.  In  an  aiSmirat 
l**^  **Jl«P*  M»«  »»«*•»*  regalia  of^" 
Und.    The  palace  o£  Holj^SodT  or  Hdy^ 

i^^r*  **  «l»ady  mentioned,  at  the 
lowsr  or  eaatern  extremity  of  the  street 
leadinc  to  the^caatle.  JJo  part  of  toe 
prewnt  palace  is  older  than  the  time  of 

ii.  *  K**^iiJ'  ^^  *•»•  northwest  angle  of 
the  building  are  tue  apartments  which 
wew  occupfed  by  Qoeen^diFy,  nearly  in 
the  same  state  in  which  they  we?eleft  b? 
that  unfortunate  princess.    Adjoining  the 

S'li9«  h,'^^';-,**',  HolyrooaT  foundSl 
W}J^  *t^  P*^***  ?•  The  Advocates' 
IJbrary,  the  Urgest  library  in  Scotland, 
contains  upwai^s  of  2»,000  prinbS 
▼okmea  and  2000  MS8.  P™»wa 

m-«?Sl°°*'u?***''2"<"°«'  type  founding, 

pni 


brewina  and  distiiiinr_      __ 
industries.     Edinbu^     !■  .  the     hMdh 


«»*«?"  of  the  book  trade  in  ScottSd. 

departments.     The  origin  of^BdinbuMh 
to  uncertain.    Its  name  is  thought  to  be 
^'^Jt  '"^  Badwinaburah,  the  Burgh 
•'Edwin,  a  powerful  NorthumbMan  uSk 
who  absorbed  the  Lothians  in  his  rufe. 
The  town  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in 
J^*  ^T  o' ^^W  I :  but  it  was  nSt  tin 
the  fifteenth  century  that  it  became  he 
'?«>««^,««pital  of  Scotland.     P^nU- 
tion    855,m       The    county    of    fiwN- 
S!™°S.:2r  MiDtOTHiAN  is  bounded  w.  by 
the  Plrth  of  Forth,  along  which  it  ex- 
tends 11  or  12  miles ;  area,  866  so.  miles, 
over  half  of  which  is  arable  of  undw 
permanent  pasture.  The  s.,  &  k-  and  a  w 
parts  of  the  county  are  diversified  with 
Mils,  of  which  the  two  principal  ranges 
are   the    Pentlands    and   Moorfoots,    the 
former  stretchln|  across   the  county  to 
within  4  miles  of  Edinburgh.    The  prin- 
cipal  rivew  are   the   North   and   Sooth 
EskB  and  the  Water  of  Leith,  all  run- 
■>in«r,  into  the  Forth.     The  Lowlands  to- 
2r  Tds   the  Forth   are   the   most  fertile: 
the  farms  are  of  considerable  size,  and 
the  most  approved  methods  of  agriculture 
aw  in  use.     The  hilly  parts  are  chtefly 
under  pasturage  and  dairy  farming.    The 
^ief  crops  are  oats,  barley,  turnips  and 
potatoeg.       The    manufactures    o^    the 
?^^   *f*   comparatively    limited,    but 
Include  ale,  whiskey,  gunpowder,  paper, 
"'f^^,**'-    *fe«  flBheries  on  the  F^rff  are 

burgh,  capital  of  Scotland,  LeIth,  Dal- 


keith, Moaaalbiu^  and  Portobdlo.  ' 
conn^  retnraa  om  membtr  to  the  Uo 
of  Oommoaa.    P^  856.898. 

Edinbiinrh.  ^^"'^  ^*  ^E*riace  au 

^^^   *^»">    Ernest  Albert  Duke 

Ciotha,  the  second  son  of  Queen  Victoi 
was   bom   at   Windsor   oistie  in   ifi 
At  the  age  of  fourteen   he  joined 
steam  frigate  Eurvalut  as  navai  ca< 

iS'^iSwH  "*?.  ^'^'^o'"'  foreign  atatio 
In   1862   he  declined    the   offer   of 
throne  of  Greece.     On  his  maioritv 
was  created   Duke  of   CnK.  ^e 
of  Kent  and  Eari  of  Ulster,  an?iL  S 

w«ft'*P^*°/'?   *°.t'»e  command  of 
frigate    Ootojea,    In    which    he    visi 

he"' m«i?,ii°'**u°*^«i;  countries.    In  18 
he    married    the    Grand-duchess    M«i 

1  r  1  ■*"?i?.'«    18»3,    he    became    reivni 
3l"!  19^  Saxe-Coburg-Ootha.     Died'S 

Edinb^/gli  TTniversity,  t^*  i**: 

-«  ^s =7  -r~;  Scottish  unlvereitles,  was  founded  in  Ifl 

are  the^  principal  Jy*  carter  granted  by  JamS  VI.   Ori 


nallv  there  were  only  four  reaentm  1 
professors),  besides  a  princi^ff*but 
nunAer  of  chairs  is  Sow  aSrat  for 
S^  afsiatants.  There  ^  ft 
facultjea,  v^..  arts,  divinity,  law  a 
medicine.  Some  o/  the  pro^enora  b 
fPPJiS**^  '=1?  t»>*  crown,  oth^re  I 
elected  by  the  university  court  and 
spec^  electors,  and  a  consideSbk  nu. 
°«f  by  the  curators,  who  also  elect  t 

?/:*5*'^P*"'-v  ^^  """"ber  of  matriralat 
students  has   recently   been   about   a5 
each    winter,     the    greater    nuXr 
mcilclne.     The   degrees   of   BacheSr 

(U.JJ,)  the  latter  honorary,  are  bestowi 
in  the  facultv  of  divinit/.  DegSSi  * 
science  are  also  conferred.  The  r^ei 
university  buildings  were  begtn  if 'l7S 

Jbont  170^°^*?^  university  cSnteil 
aoont  170,000  printed  volumes,  besid* 
2000  manuscripts.    There  is  aUo  •  nin 

lO^W^'^'W  librrry  'containing* ab? 
10,000  volumes,  iliere  are  variou 
burearies,  scholarships  and  fellowshhv 
amounting  annually  to  about  £10 « 
Edison  ^f^'-S^n^-  Thomas  Alva,  ai 
nfi  r.  .American  inventor,  bom  a 
Milan,    Erie    Co.,    Ohio,    in   1847    of 

fn  I^  "•  ^*  *""  P^o^'ly  educated,  bui 
in  «>me  measure  suop  led  the  defect  h\ 
assiduous  readlnir.    He  hewmj"  a  "ewsbo 

dJfS'i^°*l,°*vP"''*«'»l^  of  some  typ.'. 
4tV^  w"Tu*"  *e^t  of  ^■s  own  on  th.. 
^nh  ^1.1,*'"'°/*/  ^'""rlf  to  learn  tele- 
graph work,  and  in  a  short  time  becam» 
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an  «acp«rt„opM»tor.  In  Uas,  wblla  ut 
Indlaaapoiia,  he  invented  an  automatic 
telMraph  repeater.  This  was  tba  lint  of 
a  long  seiies  of  improvements  and  lnven> 
tiona.  He  opened  an  extensive  esUb- 
lishment  at  ruewark  for  the  manufiicture 
of  electrical,  printing,  antomatic  and 
other  apparatus.  In  1876  he  gave  np 
manntacturing  and  removed  to  Menlo 
Park.  New  Jersey.  Here,  as  later  at 
Llewllyn  Park.  Orange,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  investigation.  His  inventions  have 
been  very  numerous,  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  being  the  quadruplez  tele- 
graph, the  carbon  telephone,  the  '  Edison ' 
system  of  lighting,  the  electric  fire-alarm, 
the  phonograph,  the  kinetoscope  and  the 
photometer.  His  most  recent  invention 
of  importance  is  an  electric  storage  hat- 
tery,  small  in  sise,  but  resMrkable  in 
power^^^He  has  received  patents  for  mon 
than  900  inventions. 

Edmonton  (Sd'mun-tun),  a  town  in 
XiOJUOUrou  England,  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, 7^  miles  north  of  London,  with 
an  extensive  trade  in  timber,  carried  on 
by  the  Lea  River  navigation.  The  '  Bell 
at  Edmunton '  has  become  famous  by 
association  with  the  adventures  of  Cow- 
per's  John  GUpin.  Pop.  (1911)  64,820. 
Edmonton.  S"®  county  seat  of  Alberta, 
~7^  *C!anada,  on  Canadian  Pa- 

cific, Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian 
Northern  railways ;  35  miles  south  of  the 
ceographical  center  of  the  province  on  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River.  Has  coal 
mines  and  numerous  industries.  Con- 
tains the  new  Parliament  buildings,  the 
Univeraity  of  Alberta,  and  other  institu- 
tions ;  also  good  schools  and  public  parks. 
Pop.  (1913)  67.243. 

Edmnnd  <iS*  ?°*°*\'  ^\'  ^*°?  **'  ^* 

East  Angles,  began  to  reign 
in  866;  died  in  870.  He  was  revered  by 
his  subjects  for  his  justice  and  piety.  In 
870  his  kingdom  war  invaded,  and  be 
himself  slain,  by  the  Danes.  The  church 
made  him  a  mar.yr,  and  a  town  (Bury 
8t  Edmunds  >  grew  up  round  the  place 
of  his  sepulture. 

Edmnnd  L  ^A"*   °J   ?^fi2°^'.  " 

ddiMuiuxu,  *j  ^ijjg  j^^j  spirited  prince, 
succeeded  his  brother  Atbelstan  in  940. 
He  conquered  Cumbria,  which  he  be- 
stowed on  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  on 
rondition  of  the  latter  dung  homage  for  it 
He  was  slain  at  a  banquet.  May  26,  946. 

Edmnnd  H,  ^^Tnrof  Tii^U  '^i 

the  eldest  son  of  Ethelred  TI,  and  was 
horn  in  ^9.  He  was  chosen  king  in 
1016,  Canute  having  been  already 
elected  king  by  another  party.  He  won 
several  victories  over  Csnute,  but  was 
defeated    at    Aasaodan    in    Eteex,    and 


forced  to  rarrendcr  die  midland  and 
northern  counties  to  uuiata.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  only  seven  months. 

Edmnnds,  SfnT^boS^y^'chrS 

Vermont  in  1828.  He  studied  law,  be- 
came active  and  prominent  in  polltlea, 
and  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
from  Vermont  in  1866.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in 
that  body,  was  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  during  Arthur's  term  as 
President  and  resigned  in  1891.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  anti-polygamy  act  of 
1882  and  an  anU-trust  law.  Died  1910. 
Edom  (S'don>)>  in  the  New  Testament 
Idumaa,  in  ancient  times  a 
country  lying  to  the  south  of  Palestine. 
The  Edomites  are  said  in  Genesis  to  be 
the  descendants  of  Esau,  who  was  also 
called  Edom  (a  word  signifying  'red'), 
and  who  dwelt  in  Mount  Seir,  the  moun- 
tain range  now  called  Jebel  Shera, 
stretching  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  Edomit'>8 
were  subdued  by  King  David,  and  after 
the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  remained 
subject  to  the  Kingdom  of  Judah  until 
the  reign  of  Jehoram,  when  they  re- 
volted and  secured  their  independence  for 
a  time.  They  were  again  subdued  about 
half  a  century  later  by  Amaziah,  and 
again,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  recovered 
their  independence,  which  they  main- 
tained till  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Judea  by  Nebuchadnesxar.  They  fell 
under  the  rule  of  the  Persians,  and  later 
their  fortunes  were  merged  in  those  of 
Arabia.  The  chief  city  in  this  re^on  was 
Petra,  which  now  presents  remarkable 
ruins,  rock-cut  temples,  etc. 
Sdred  (ed'red),  King  of  England,  son 
•"*»*'***  of  Edward  the  Elder,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  murder  of  bis 
brother,  Edmnnd  I,  in  May,  946.      He 

Duelled  a  rebellion  of  the  Northumbrian 
>ane8,  and  died  in  965. 

Edriophthalmata  {a^)f  ^„P-«;,f  Th'; 


Eduopbibauiata 

1.  Pi«sh-w8t€r  shrimp  (Gummarta  pulex).  a, 
nngleeye. 

2.  Head  of  Cymotboa.  6,  Cituten  of  limple  eye*, 
freat  divisions  of  the  Crustacea,  includ- 
ing all  those  genera  which  have  their  eyei 
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MMile,  or  embedded  in  the  head,  and  not 
fixed  on  a  peduncle  or  stalk  as  in  the 
crabs,  lobsters,  etc.  It  is  divided  Into 
three  orders,  viz.,  Latnodipoda,  Amphip' 
oda,  Itopoda,  and  includes  slaters,  sand- 
hoppers,  woodlice,  etc.  Some  are  para- 
sitic on  fishes,  and  of  the  others  some 
live  in  the  sea  and  some  on  land,  as 
the  common  louse  and  the  sea  wooalouse. 
lidriai  (ed-rfi's6),  Abtj-Abdallah 
*•*"***  MoHAUUED,  a  famous  Arabian 
geographer,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
princely  family  of  the  Edrisites,  born 
about  1100  A.D.;  died  about  1180.  Ue 
studied  at  the  Moorish  University  of 
Cordova,  after  which  he  traveled  through 
various  countries.  At  the  request  of 
King  Roger  II  of  Sicily  he  constructed  a 
globe  with  a  map  of  the  earth,  whiph 
represented  all  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge of  the  afe.  He  accompanied  this 
with  a  descriptive  treatise  completed 
about  1150,  and  still  extant. 
Education  ( ed-a-ka'shun :    ultimately 

to  draw),  in  the  widest  sense,  all  that 
course  or  instruction  and  discipline  which 
fi  intended  to  enlighten  the  understand- 
ing, correct  the  temper,  cultivate  the 
taste  and  form  the  manners  and  habits  of 
youth,  and  fit  them  for  usefulness  in 
th»ir  future  stations.  Or  it  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  art  or  scientifically  matured 
system  of  developing  and  cultivating  the 
various  physical,  intellectual,  aesthetic 
and  moral  faculties;  and  may  thence  be 
divided  into  four  branches — physical, 
intellectual,  assthetic  and  moral  educa- 
tion. Under  physical  education  is  in- 
cluded all  that  relates  to  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  organs  of  sensation  and 
the  muscular  and  nervous  system.  Intel- 
lectual education  comprehends  the  means 
by  which  the  powers  of  the  understand- 
ing are  to  be  developed  and  improved, 
and  the  imparting  of  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge.  Esthetic 
education  comprehends  the  agencies 
which  purify  and  refine  the  mind  by 
training  it  to  perceive  and  take  delight 
in  what  is  l)eaHttftil.  true  and  pure  in 
nature,  literature  and  art.  Moral  educa- 
tion (in  which  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
cluded religious  education)  embraces  the 
various  methods  of  cultivating  and  regu- 
lating the  affections  of  the  heart.  In 
the  popular  view  education  is  much  the 
same  as  instruction,  and  is  regarded  as 
consisting  simply  in  the  lessons  and 
discipline  learned  in  connection  with 
attendance  at  school.  So  far  as  govern- 
ments or  other  public  bodies  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  education  of 
youth  this  view  is  tolerably  correct;   but 


probably  the  most  perfect  ayatem  of 
education  vould  be  one  in  which  achools 
formed  no  part  whatever.  Schools,  how- 
ever, aeem  to  have  been  established  at  a 
very  early  period  in  the  history  of  all 
civilized  communities,  though  not  neces- 
sarily in  connection  with  any  sys- 
tem of  national  education.  Indeed,  • 
thoroughly  organized  system  of  national 
education  exists  in  but  few  states,  Ger- 
many being  the  most  convpicuous  ex- 
ample of  such.  In  England  no  national 
system  existed  till  the  passing  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1870,  and  in  Britain 
it  is  only  elementary  education  that  can 
be  said  to  be  established  on  a  satisfactory 
footing.  (See  Britain,  and  articles  on 
other  countries.)  A  complete  system  of 
national  education  ought  to  make  satis- 
factory provision  for  primary  or  ele- 
mentary education,  secondary  education, 
and  higher  or  university  education,  be- 
sides providing  for  the  due  education  of 
teachers,  and  for  technical  education, 
commercial  education,  artistic  education, 
etc.;  but  how  far  education  in  any 
department  should  be  free  (or  at  the 
expense  of  the  state)  is  a  question  on 
which  authorities  are  not  agreed.  Ele- 
mentary education  is,  generally  speaking, 
free  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  several  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  elsewhere.  In  a 
properly  organized  system  the  three  great 
classes  of  educational  institutions  would 
be  interdependent,  the  primary  schools 
supplying  pupils  satisfactorily  equipped 
for  passing;  into  the  secondary  schools,  and 
these  again  passing  on  a  certain  number 
of  their  pupils  to  the  university  sufficient- 
ly equipped  for  entering  on  their  more  ad- 
vanced studies.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  elementary  education  should  be  com- 
pulsory, and  this  is  now  the  law  in  Bri- 
tain, Germany,  France,  Italy,  Denmark, 
many  of  the  United  States,  etc. ;  but  the 
law  may  exist  with  more  or  less  laxity  in 
the  enforcement  of  it.  The  elementary 
schools  have,  as  their  special  province,  the 
teaching  of  those  branches  of  education 
that  everyone  ought  to  be  instructed  in, 
such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  etc.;  but  thev 
usually  teach  also  a  number  of  other 
mibjects.  The  secondary  schools  include 
institutions  known  as  high  schools, 
academies,  grammar  schools,  colleges,  etc. 
The  subjects  taught  in  them  are  such  as 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathe- 
matics, science,  history,  geography,  etc., 
and  they  may  prepare  pupils  who  In- 
tend to  engage  in  commerce  or  other 
buHiuess.  and  those  who  intend  to  proceed 
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to  tit*  aalTenity.  Thus  in  wme  Mcond- 
Krj  Mhoola  there  is  a  modem  aide  and  a 
efoM<Ml  jUe  (or  aimilar  diviaiona)  : 
whU*  in  Oermany  there  are  the  two  di»- 
tinct  elanea  of  schools,  the  '  real  schools  * 
(for  modem  subjects),  and  the  fymnasia. 
The  anivereitles  provide  an  education 
for  tile  so-called  '  learned  professions,*  as 
well  as  for  all  who  appreciate  the  ad- 
Tantagei,  of  a  university  training.  Their 
most  characteristic  feature  is  the  privilege 
of  granting  university  degrees.  Systems 
of  manual  training  schools  are  becom- 
ing common  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  trade  schools  have 
recently  been  instituted,  in  which  special 
trades  are  taught.  There  are  also  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
others  who  need  special  methods  of  train- 
ing. The  kindergarten  schools  are 
primary  institutions  in  which  young 
children  are  given  their  first  ideas  of 
mental  discipline. 

l^Tirorfl  (ed'ward),  known  as  the 
xiuwuru  ]g,j^      g/j^jj  ^,,  England,  son 

of  Alfred  the  Great,  born  about  870, 
succeeded  his  father  in  901.  His  reiga 
was  distinguished  by  successes  over  the 
Danes.  He  fortified  many  inland  towns, 
acquired  dominion  over  Northumbria  and 
East  Anglia,  and  subdued  several  of  the 
Welsh  tribes.  He  died  in  925. 
T^HTftril  surnamed  the  Martyr,  King 
JMlwiurUi  jj,  England,  succeeded  his 
father.  Edgar,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in 
97S.  His  reign  of  four  years  was  chiefly 
distinguished  by  ecclesiastical  disputes. 
He  was  treacherously  slain  in  979  by  a 
•errant  of  his  stepmother,  at  her  resi- 
dence, Corfe  Castle.  The  pity  caused 
by  his  innocence  and  misfortune  induced 
the  people  to  regard  him  as  a  martyr. 
Edward  K^QK  of  England,  surnamed 
^^  >    the  Confetsor,  younger  son 

of  Ethelred  II.  On  the  death  of  his 
maternal  brother,  Hardicanute  the  Dane, 
in  1041,  he  was  called  to  the  throne,  and 
thus  renewed  the  Saxon  line.  Edward 
was  a  weak  and  superstitious,  but  well- 
intentioned  prince,  who  acquired  the  love 
of  his  subjects  by  his  monkish  sanctity 
and  care  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
His  queen  was  the  daughter  of  Godwin, 
Earl  of  Kent  He  died  in  1066,  ar-'  was 
succeeded  by  Harold,  the  son  of  Goawin. 
He  caused  a  body  of  laws  to  be  com- 
piled from  those  of  Ethelbert,  Ina  and 
Alfred,  to  which  the  nation  was  lonx 
fondly  attached.  He  was  canonized  by 
Pope  Alexander  III  in  1166. 
IU1wfl.rd  T  (Plantagenet  line>  King  of 
Xiawarax  England,  son  of  Henry 
III,  was  born  at  Winchester  in  1239. 
Ike  contests  between  his  father  and  thA 


barons  called  him  early  into  active  life, 
and  he  finally  quelled  all  resistance  to 
the  royal  authority  by  the  decisive  de- 
feat of  Leicester  at  ue  battle  of  Eve- 
sham, in  1265.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Palestine,  where  he  showed  signal  proofs 
of  valor,  although,  owing  to  the  death 
of  the  French  king,  no  conquest  of  any 
importance  was  achieved.  On  his  return 
home  he  showed  great  vigor  as  well  as  a 
degree  of  severity  in  his  administration. 
He  commenced  a  war  with  Uewellyn, 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  ended  in  the 
annexation  of  that  principality  to  the 
English  crown  in  1283.  His  next 
attempt  was  on  the  independence  of 
Scotland.  John  Baliol,  having  been 
induced  to  do  homage  for  his  crown  to 
Edward,  was  forced  by  the  indignation 
of  the  Scottish  people  into  war  with 
England.  Edward  entered  Scotland  in 
1296,  devastated  it  with  fire  and  swordt 
and  placed  the  administration  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  officers  of  his 
own.  But  next  summer  a  new  rising 
took  place  under  the  celebrated  William 
Wallace.  Wallace's  successes  recalled 
Edward  to  Scotland  with  an  army  of 
100,000  men.  Wallace  was  at  length 
betrayed  into  his  hands  and  executed  as 
a  traitor.  But  Edward's  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  country  to  obedience  were  nn- 
availing,  and  with  the  flight  of  Robert 
Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  to  Scotland,  the 
banner  of  Scottish  independence  was 
again  unfurled.  Edward  assembled  an- 
other army  and  marched  against  Bruce, 
but  lived  only  to  reach  Bnrgh-on-Sands, 
a  village  near  Carlisle,  where  he  died 
July  7,  1307.  Edward  I  was  wise  in 
council  and  vigorous  in  action.  During 
his  reign  great  progress  was  made  in 
the  establishment  of  law  and  order 
throughout  the  land. 

"Edxtrnrrl  TT  King  of  England,  bom 
Aawara  XA,  ^^  (5aernarvon  Castle  in 
1284,  and  the  first  English  Prince  of 
AVtIes,  succeeded  his  father,  Edward  I, 
in  1307.  He  was  of  an  agreeable  figure 
and  mild  disposition,  but  indolent  and 
fond  of  pleasure.  After  marching  as  far 
as  Cuuinock,  in  Ayrshire,  with  the  army 
collected  by  his  father,  he  returned,  dis- 
missed his  troops,  and  abandoned  himself 
entirely  to  amusements.  His  weakness 
for  a  clever  but  dissolute  young  Gascon. 
Piers  Ga\"3ton,  on  whom  he  heaped 
honors  without  limit,  roused  the  nobles 
to  rebellion.  Gaveston  was  captured  and 
executed  as  a  public  enemy.  Two  years 
after,  in  1314,  Edward  a^wmbled  an  im- 
mense army  to  check  the  progress  of 
Robert  Bruce,  but  was  completely  de- 
feated at  Bannockbum.  In  1^2  he 
made   another  exnedition   against   Sco> 
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M  tet  iHtboat  Mfaierlaff  avtfaiaf  1»  inferior  fore*  wider  Lord  P«ct.  ] 
J?'*!"**  The  kiat'i  ftwdaew  for  anotlMr  1848  a  truce  wae  concluded  with  Fmno 
«»Torite,  HiMh  le  DespeoMr,  had  made  bnt  on  the  death  of  Kin*  'lip,  in  135 
a  number  ot  malcoptento,  and  Queen  Edward  again  invaded  T.^uce.  plunde 
iMbella,  makinr  a  vWt  to  France,  «i*  inc  and  devaatatinff.  Recalled  home  I 
tered  into  a  cprrespoiMience  with  the  a  Bcottieh  inroad,  he  retalUted  bv  earr 
•  Tn  SSIff  !°**.u'*"L?^  *?.f"f^?®"  I»«  *>*  "«J  ■'fow  'rom  Berwick  to  Edi 
•  J5f'  i?***lJ"  J^*  ^1°*'m  A4«^  f**.*  '*«'«*>•  In  ti>e  meantime  the  Bla( 
i?ISLi  •  a*'iJii^?°^Sl,***fe»"*'  ••»•  prince  had  penetrated  from  Ouienne 
landed  in  SufColk  in  IJBO.  Her  army  the  heart  of  France,  fought  the  famoi 
waa  completely  •uoceMfuL  The  Deepen-  battle  of  Poitiere,  and  taken  King  Jot 
Mrs  were  captured  and  executed,  and  the  priK)ner.  A  truce  wae  then  madfc^at  tl 
^'?'ii''**4v  *°^P'^{!2'^'lS°^.f*>tf°?*,*°  expiration  of  which  (1869)  Edwai 
n^il^'  *??  2?""**fi^  **  Berkeley  again  croseed  over  to  France  and  lal 
Caatle,  where  Mortimer,  the  paramour  of  waate  the  provinces  of  Picardy  at 
the  queen,  sent  two  ruthans,  who  mur-  Champagne,  but  at  length  connented  ( 
.»?  iw*  ttnnaPPy  monarch,  September  a  peace.  This  confirmed  him  in  tl 
-1,  liEfl.  *  TO    ,     J  possession  of  several  provinces  and  dii 

Edward  III.  ,*2f,  •''nS"*'*?^',  "S"*  *^'^  »'  France  which  were  entrusted  t 
T.-W.11  ♦  w  °*  ^^°*  Edward  II.  bv  the  Prince  of  Wales  (the  Black  Prince 
r£?Ki"*#  ?J  T'","*^*'  .?*■  >^J\^^^^  but  gradually  all  the  EnglUh  possessiot 
On  his  father  9  deposition  in  1327  he  was  in   France,   with   the  exception  of  Boi 

SprocUimed  kina  under  a  councU  of  re-  deaux,  Bayonne  and  Calais,  were  los 
ncy  while  his  mother's  paramour.  King  Edward  died  a  year  after  hi 
ortlmer,  really  possessed  the  principal  heroic  son,  June  21,  1377. 

S^rWle  ?n*d  %l!^  Edward  IV,  g^«  <>'„  EjjJ*»d,  w. 

became  so  intolerable  aon  of  Edward,  Eari  of  Cambridge  am 
2!L*  J!'!f";„^S.'S^;  ^h^  ofJ°r^^  fourth  sor  of  Bdwafd  III 

-2tJ.t^«m  4hJZ^^  ^^H  }^f  '^^'i?  .1*°«  o*  Lancaster  d< 
awinst  him.  The  result  scended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  the  thin 

ilvf    «n^  ^u'^IrJn*  "^^^  *"»*  '*"'»'«  desceudsnts  of  IJonel 

^^ftL^''  ""^^^^^  to  St  defHf  Jn*d*d?aWTli  fa^^r'^^th 
I?vlS^°J'  w^linnWt?S  ^!?«  °'  Wakefield,  awumS  his  Htk/an. 
am?  deflated  the  S  5?J?°«  ""^^'^  ^°<''«»  «'*«»•  "^  splendi( 
f™  iClfafcat  HiSi  victory  over  the  troops  of  Henry  Vl  an< 
Son  HiU  fn  Julv  1?«3  ST''  ^^''^^SS*  *'  Mortimer's  Cross,  ii 
&  victorv  D^n«^  February,  1461.  was  declared  king  b: 
the  reltoration^^^  acclamation.  The  victory  of  To^od 
ward  Balio  who  ^  25"  *'*i'  J*"  accession,  confirmed  hi< 
however  aMin«Dell^'  ?Ji*i  "i^  l**"?  y<«"  a^er,  on  May  4 
aSd  laain^to^nnl^^'u*'*®  'j"**'*  «'  Hexham  completdj 
t"  the  ambSn  of  the  £7«rthrew  the  party  of  Henry  VI.  Th. 
English  kine  was  dU  ^^l  £?.'' J°«^«  «»?  imprudent  marriage 
verted  bv^e  DS^D«.t  '"«  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey 
of  tuc^edinl  ^tT^e  ?v*  *fe'  \^1  U?«  ^^^^c  he  had  despatchw 
throne     of    I' r a  nc  A  *^*  ^^j'  of  Warn  ck  to  negotiate  a  mar 

Other   claims   were  s^  aV?^^"^^  *•»,?   «»5S'   °f  J*« 

oerior.      but      Edward    f  r*°ch   cjng.    He  thus  alienated  powerful 

c  &ng  an  army  and  &t  rfUn  ^I"'^'*^'';^'".^!"'^^"  ^  **"* 

EdwMd  m.—Vtom  accompanied     by     t  h  e  ft^*^""'""?,  *?"^^J  gathered  a  lane  army 

the  Efficy^on  hU  Blank     Prince,     crossed       °  compelled  Edward  to  flee  from  th( 

tomb  ia  westmin-  over    to    France       The  country.      Henry  s   title   was   once  mort 

•tw Abbey.  memorable  battle  of  5??'^^^  V  parliament.     But  in  1471 

Cr«cy  followed,  August  25,  1346,  which  S^'^v    '.u*  ft® J'**4  ^  *  ■"*?  '^"»  «l^^" 

was    succeeded    by    the   siege   of   Calais,  ff"  •>"  *"«  P*^?  °'  Burgundy,  landed  at 

In   the  meantime   David   II,  having  re-  S.?^*°'P"f  J?  Yorkshire  and  his  army. 

covered  the  throne  of  Scotlind.  invaded  „l!!l  J"]^!?,, 'flf'^JfS    ^^  J'^^S^' 

England   with   a   large   arm  v.    htit   w<»9  ""n/ched  swifUr  on  London  and  took  the 

defeated  arid  tftkanp&onCT^by  a  much  "°^"«"°''t«  »»«y  Priwow.     Wtrwiek 


Edward  y 


Edward  VH 


now  ftdriiiMd  with  an  umj  to  Banet, 
whew  a  battle  wa«  foucbt.  April  4.  1471, 
whieb  «id«d  in  tbe  deatb  of  Warwick,  and 
a  deciriTe  victory  on  the  part  of  Edward. 
Shortly  afterwardii  Bdward  also  mot  and 
defMted  a  Lancastrian  army,  headed  by 
Qaeen  Margaret  and  her  son,  Edward,  at 
Tewkesbury.  The  prince  was  munlered 
the  day  after  the  battle,  and  the  queen 
was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  where  her 
husband,  Henry,  soon  after  died.  Edward 
*">  preparing  for  another  expedition 
against  France  wlien  he  was  taken  off  by 
Bidcness  in  April,  1483,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  bis  age,  and  twenty-third  year  of 
his  reign. 

Edward  V  ^^S  <>'  England,  the 
JMi  warn  v ,    ^^^^  ^^  ^  Bdwai^d  IV, 

was  in  his  thirteenth  year  when  he  suc- 
ceeded hia  father  in  1483.  He  fell  into 
tbe  bands  of  his  uncle,  tbe  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who  made  himself  king  as  Ricbard 
III,  and  caused  the  young  king  and  his 
brother  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  where, 
it  is  said,  he  had  then,  smothered  by 
ruffians. 

Edward  VI.  !?»»«  of  England.  «on  of 
„  *^**  *»  Henry  Vlft,  by  Jane 
Seymour,  was  born  in  1637.  At  his 
father's  death  be  wcs  only  ten  years  of 
age.  His  educarioD  was  entrusted  to  men 
of  tbe  first  character  for  learning,  under 
whose  training  be  made  great  pmgress 
and  grew  up  with  a  rooted  ceal  for  the 
doctrines  of  tbe  Reformation.  His  reign 
was,  an  the  whole,  tumultuous  and  unset- 
tled. In  October.  1551,  tbe  Protector 
Somerset,  who  had  hitherto  governed  tbe 
kingdom  with  energy  and  ability,  was  de- 
posed by  the  intrigues  of  Dudjev,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  became  aU-powerAd 
and  induced  the  dying  Edward  to  set  aside 
the  succession  of  his  sisters,  Mary  and 
EUsabeth,  and  settle  tbe  crown  upon 
Lady  Jane  Orey,  to  whom  be  had  married 
his  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley.  He  died 
in  1553. 

Edward  VII.  ^^°«  °'  England,  dd- 
**  .**,  ^^  g^jj  ^j  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  Prince  Albert,  was  bom  at 
Buckingham  Palace  in  1841  and  christened 
Albert  Edward.  After  a  careful  education 
under  private  tutors  and  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Edinburgh,  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
he  traveled  in  America  in  1860  and  in  tbe 
East  in  1862,  and  in  1863  married  Prin- 
cess Alexandra,  eldest  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian IX  of  Denmark.  From  this  mar- 
riage were  bom  three  daughters  and  two 
sons, — ^Albert  Victor,  Duke  of  Clarence 
(died  in  1892),  and  George,  Duke  of  York. 
Iwiring  bia  long  period  of  life  as  Prince  of 
Wale*  he  bore  much  of  the  burden  of 
court  ceremony  and  public  function  for 


the  Queen,  and  in  addidMi  took  aa  Mtive 
part  in  promotinf  exhlUttoiM,  eharittMt 
enterprises,  the  houslBgof  tbe  poor,  ete. 
He  visited  India  in  1875  and  was  enthu- 
siastically received.  In  tbe  same  year  he 
was  appointed  a  Field  Marshal  in  tbe 
British  army  and  in  1888  in  the  German, 
and  from  1874  to  1901  be  was  grand- 
master of  the  Masons.  On  January  22. 
1901,  be  succeeded  his  mother  on  tbe 
throne,  assuming  the  title  of  Edward  VII. 
His  coronation,  fixed  for  June  26,  190C2, 
was  prepared  for  on  a  scale  of  great  mag- 
nificence, but  a  severe  illness,  rendering 
necessary  a  surgical  operation,  caused  its 
postponement  to  August  9,  when  be  was 
solemnly  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  early  events  of  note  in  bis  reign  weiv 
tbe  closing  of  the  South  African  war,  tbe 
adding  to  the  BriHsh  colonial  area  of 
the  Transvaal  Republic  and  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  tne  retiren^ent  of  Lord 
Salisbury  from  his  long  service  as  pre- 
mier. '  A  later  one  wns  tbe  alliance  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Japan,  followed 


Edward  VII 

bv  the  more  complete  alliance  of  1006. 
Friendly  relations  with  France,  and  with 
other  nations  of  Europe  were  fostered  bv 
King  Edward,  who  personally  did  mncn 
in  bringing  tbem  about,  but  a  commer- 
cial rivalry  arose  with  Germany,  accom- 
panied by  a  naval  one,  in  wMcb  Great 
Britain  strove  energetically  to  retain  its 
supremacy  in  shipR  of  war.  A  later 
event  was  the  coming  into  power  of  the 
Liberals,  after  the  Conservatives  bad  re- 
tained almost  unbroken  rule  for  twenty 
years.  Under  this  new  administr«tJ<m 
the  principle  of  old-age  pensioBt  wm 
ad<q>ted,  a  vigorous  and  riotooa  eoa* 
test  for  woman  eaffrafe  aroae,  nai  ^ 


Edward 


oppoaitioB  of  the  Hotwe  of  Lorda  to  the 
BuncUI  and  other  meMures  of  the  ad- 
ministration led  to  eerioua  threats  of 
•boliahint  or  greatly  curbing  thejiowcr 
of  this  upper  house  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment Through  all  thene  dissensions 
•nd  political  changes  Edward  showed 
great  discretion  and  won  the  reputation 
of  •  wise  and  able  ruler.  His  astute 
policy  in  foreign  matters  aided  in  bring- 
ing about  a  number  of  important  under- 
■tandings  and  agreements  with  the 
powers  of  the  world,  and  he  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  safety  raive  of 
European  politics  and  the  mentor  of 
European  monarcha.  The  disiension  be- 
tween the  Lords  and  Commons  weighed 
much  on  his  mind,  and  while  anxiously 
awaiting  the  course  of  events,  he  »«d- 
denly  sickened  and  died.  May  6.  1910. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  surviving  son 
•a  George  Y. 

^AvfftLrA  Prince  of  Wales,  surnanied 
jauwiurU)  the  Black  Prince,  born  June 
IS,  1330,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  III 
and  Philippa  of  Halnault.  In  1346  he 
commanded  part  of  the  forces  at  the 
battle  of  Cr«cy,  and  earned  the  praise  of 
his  warlike  father.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  he  adopted  the  motto'  Ich 
dien  (I  serve),  used  by  all  succeeding 
Princes  of  Walea.  In  1365  he  com- 
manded the  army  which  invaded  France 
from  Gascony,  and  distinguished  himself 


Edward  the  Black  Prince — ^Effigy  at  Can- 
terbury. 

the  following  year  at  the  great  battle 
of  Poitiers.  By  the  Peace  of  Br^tigny 
the  provinces  of  Poitou,  Staintonge, 
P^rigord,  Limousin  were  annexed  to 
Guienne  and  formed  into  a  sovereignty 
for  the  prince  under  the  title  of  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Aquitaine.  A  campaign  in 
Castile,  on  t>enalf  of  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
Md  the  heavy  taxes  laid  on  Aquitaine  to 
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meet  the  ezMnses,  caoaed  a  rabtlUoo, 
and  ultimately  involved  him  in  a  war 
with  the  French  king.  His  own  health 
did  not  allow  him  to  take  the  field,  and 
having  seen  his  generals  defeated  he 
withdrew  into  England,  and  after  Unger- 
ina  some  time  died  (1376),  leaving  an 
only  son,  afterwards  Richard  II. 
Itdward.  Thomas,  a  Scottish  natu- 
frrr  IT*  ralist,  born  in  1814:  died  in 
1888.  The  son  of  poor  parents,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  and  continued 
to  work  as  such  till  nearly  the  end  of  his 
life,  having  on  his  scant  earnings  to  sup- 
port a  wife  and  eleven  children.  Under 
such  hard  conditions  of  life  he  Buccee«**d, 
by  indomitable  perseverance,  in  acquir- 
ing much  knowledge  of  natural  history 
and  some  fame  as  a  naturalist.  A  biog- 
raphy of  Edward,  written  by  Mr.  Smiles, 
appeared  in  1876  (Life  of  «  Beotch 
Naturalist),  and  being  thus  hronght 
prominently  before  the  public,  a  pension 
of  £60  a  year  was  shortly  afterwards 
conferred  on  him  by  the  queen. 
Edwards  (ed'ward),  AnuA  Bland- 
r^  .  t1«/0"»'  »"  English  novelist, 
born  in  1831.  As  far  back  as  1853 
she  began  to  contribute  to  periodicals. 
Among  her  best-known  novels  are  Hani 
and  Glove  (1859)  ;  Half  a  Mittion  of 
Money  (1865):  Lord  Braokenburv 
(188()).  Besides  novels  Misa  Edwards 
had  written  ballads  and  hooka  of  travel, 
and  luter  devoted  herself  to  Egyptology. 
She  died  in  1892. 

Edwards  Bbtan,  an  English  writer, 
Xittwaras,  j^^^  j^  Wiltshire  in  1743! 
He  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  an 
uncle  in  Jamaica,  where  he  long  resided. 
His  Hiitorn,  Civil  and  Commercial,  of 
the  Britith  Coloniet  in  the  Weit  Indien 
appeared  in  1793.  He  died  in  1800. 
Edwards  Jonathan',  a  celebrated 
Xiuwaras,  American  theologian  and 
metaphysician,  bom  at  East  Windsor. 
Connecticut,  Octol»er  6,  1703.  He  entered 
Yale  College  in  1716,  and  studied  till 
1720:  in  1722  received  a  Ifeense  as 
preacher.  In  1723  he  was  elected  a 
tutor  in  Yale  College,  hut  resigned  in 
1726  to  be  ordained  as  minister  at  North- 
ampton,  Massachnsetts.  After  more  than 
twenty-three  years  of  zealous  service 
here  he  was  dismissed  by  the  congrega- 
tion owing  to  the  severity  with  which 
he  sought  to  exercise  church  discipline. 
He  then  went  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  in  Massa- 
chuaetta.  Here  he  compoMd  his  famous 
work  on  The  Freedom  of  the  Witt,  a 
masterpiece  of  metaphysical  argmaont. 
It  appeared  in  1754,  and  was  coifoleted 
within  four  montiia  and  a  half.  '  .  1758 
be  waa  choaeo  preaid«at  of  tb«  college 
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•t  PriBoMoB,  N.  J.  He  died  in  17S&r- 
JORATHAN  (tlf)  Tounger),  aecond  w»  of 
former  (1745-1801).  an  American  tbeo- 
Wfian,  bom  at  Northampton,  llaea.  Hia 
|m  PH^rate  was  in  Wliite  Haven. 
Conn.,  1766-8S.  Later  he  labored  at  Cede- 
brook,  C<mn.,  beeominc  president  of  Union 
0<dlet^  N.  v.,  in  ITTO.  He  founded  the 
*fovemm«Dtal '  theory  of  the  atonement, 
with  Ood  aa  the  ruler,  and  man  as  the 
aubjeet.  a  theory  held  by  Concrcf  ational- 
ista  and  '  New  School '  PresbyteiiuuL 

EdwardmUe,  ^Jl^k  c^Soi".! 

on  Cahokia  Creek,  18  miles  n.  e.  of  St 
Louis,  Missouri.  It  has  brass  and  marble 
works,  brick  plants,  coal  mines  and  other 
industries.  Fop.  7274. 
IVInTftTilairillA  *■  borongh  of  Loseme 
XiaWBraiVme,(^     PeinsyWanla.    It 

has  brewing  establishments  and  other 
industries.  Fop.  8407. 
Edvnr  (cd'wi)>  King  of  England,  son  of 
^^  /  Edmund  I,  succeeded  his  uncle 
Bdred  in  966.  T<tking  part  with  the 
aecular  clergy  against  the  monks,  he 
incurred  the  connrmed  enmity  of  the 
latter.  The  papal  party,  headed  by 
Dunstan,  was  strong  enough  to  excite  a 
rebellion,  by  which  Edwy  was  driven 
from  the  throne  to  make  way  for  his 
brother  Edgar.  He  died  in  969,  being 
probably  not  more  ttian  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen  years  old. 

EmIaa  (&k-l6')i  a  town  of  Belgium, 
•'*»'*'<'  provinci  of  Bast  Flanders,  11 
miles  noruwest  from  Qhent,  the  seat 
of  varioos  manufactures.  Pop.  12,897. 
V*]  (el),  the  general  name  of  a  family 
'^'^^  of  teleostean  fiahea  belonging  to 
the  apodal  section  of  the  Malacopteryjrti. 
They  -belong  to  varioua  genera.  The 
genus  AnguiUa  is  characteriied  by  ita 
serpent-like,  elonnted  body,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  ventral  fins,  and  the  continuity 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  round  the 
extremity  of  the  tail.  The  dorsal  fin 
commences  half-way  between  the  head 
and  the  anal  fin,  and  the  lower  jaw  pro- 
jects beyond  the  upper.  In  the  genus 
Conger,  which  is  exclusively  marine,  the 
dorsal  fin  commences  above  the  pectoral, 
and  the  upper  jaw  is  the  longer.  The 
smooUiness  of  the  body — the  scales  being 
inconspicuous — and  the  serpentine  move- 
ments of  eels  are  proverbial  The  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  AnguiUa,  which  are 
both  fresh-water  and  marine,  seldom 
exceed  30  inches  In  length.  River  eels 
are  caught  in  great  numbers  by  means 
of  eel-bucks  or  eel-pots,  traps  consisting 
of  a  kind  of  basket  with  a  funnel-shaped 
entrance  composed  of  willow  rods  con- 
verging towards  a  point,  so  that  the 
•els  can  easily  force  their  way  in,  but 


cannot  return.  A  stodlsff  or  tube  of 
coarse  cloth  hanging  from  an  apertor* 
of  a  box  down  into  the  intarior  is  alao 
used.  A  kind  of  trident  is  used  also 
for  taking  them,  called  aa  en-«p««r.  A 
fisherman  wades  to  the  shallows,  and, 
striking  his  spear  in  the  mud  in  every 
direction  around  him,  the  eels  reposing 
on  the  bottom  are  caught  iMtween  the 
prongs.  They  are  also  taken  bv  hooks 
and  Ones  and  in  other  ways.  Eels  avoid 
cold,  and  frequently  migrate  in  winter  to 
the  mud  or  brackish  water  of  estuaries 
where  the  temperature  is  higher.  Tbey 
have  even  been  met  with  in  large  num- 
bera  performing  migrations  on  land, 
mostly  interveninf  necks  of  soil  covered 
with  damp  grass.  Bom*  eels  spawn  in 
the  eatuaries  o*  rivers,  and  immense  num- 
bers of  the  voung  eels  pass  np  the  streams 
in  spring,  their  paaaaae  in  England  being 
called  the  mUlare.  Eels  are  considered 
excellent  food.  See  Conger-eel,  Eleotrio 
Belt    ' 

**"*"*"  which  signifies  lord  or  mas- 
ter. It  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
civil,  as  aga  is  to  the  military  officers  of 
the  sultan.  Thus  the  sultan's  first  phy- 
sician ia  called  Hakim  effendi,  the  priest 
in  the  seraglio  Iman  effendi.  etc. 
EfferreiOenoe  (ef-«r-ves'ens),  the 
~^  ».»ww«v»  jj  escape  of  a  gaa 
from  a  liquid,  producing  a  turbulent 
motion  in  it,  and  causing  it  to  trail  np. 
It  ia  produced  by  the  actual  formation 
of  a  gas  in  the  liquid,  as  in  fermenta- 
tion, or  by  the  liberation  of  a  gas  which 
has  been  forced  into  it,  as  in  aerated 
beverages. 
Effioienoy.    *'** ,  SeienUfio     Manage- 

"EfRsrr  (ef'Hi),  an  image  or  portrait, 
**•"»*  most  frequently  applied  to  the 
figures  on  sepulchral  monuments. — 7*0 
burn  or  hang  in  effigy  is  to  burn  or  hang 
an  image  or  picture  of  a  person,  a  mode 
in  which  the  populace  sometimes  ex- 
presses its  feelings  respecting  an  obnox- 
ious personage. 

Efflorescence  («'-lo-«»'ens),  the  fine, 
Auuw&vBviiuvv  ^hite,  feathery  crys- 
tallisation of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
aodium  which  appears  on  walls,  or  simi- 
lar crystallizations  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  decomposing  rocks,  etc.  In  med- 
icine the  term  is  applied  to  an  eruption 
or  rash,  as  in  measles,  etc. 
Efflnvinm  Ce-fl»'vi-um ;  pi.  Efflttvia), 
^^  ~—  ^  noxious  or  disagreeable 
exhalation. 

EfodieutU  '.t£J£5rJllm  fflai 

sometimes  to  the  division  of  the  Eden- 
tatea  whidi  comprlaea  the  insect-eattnf 
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2:*«l  Mktric  ta  802  M  ktkff  of  w?il 
MX.  H«  Ndnead  the  other  klnndoma  and 
NBdtnd  than  d«ptn4«Bt  on  hba  la  829. 
thtwbMoninc  tbeir  ortrbrd.  H*  «>'  * 
In  o89» 

rSr  .  ^r  OwMknd,  wm  born  la 
1686  In  Norway.  In  1721  Bf«ie  tot 
Mil  for  Greenland  with  the  intention  of 
conTertlng  the  natives  to  Chriitianity, 
'^  '^  fifteen  yean  performed  the 
■Mt  ardnou  dutiM  aa  mlMionary,  win- 
Bint^  by  hla  perMTering  kindneaa  th« 
confldenct  of  the  natives.  In  1786  he 
!!!2!°^wi*?  Ooiwn^aten,  where  he  wm 
f*M*  f.P^'^  and  dir«!tor  of  the  Orten* 
land  MiHiona.     Be  died  in  178&--Sif 

i"\i^^Sv^"?'  '"<*»  *»  1708,  followed 
ia  Ua  father's  fMtetepiL  became  Bishop 
of  Greenland,  and  died  in  1789. 
Eflrer  ('^C^r^*  •  town  of  Bohemia,  on 
Zr  n  •  w»^y  •mln«w»  aboTS  the  Eger, 
r*  Py*!Jf"*  ®/  Prafoe;  once  an  impor- 
tant  fortress,  thooffh  now  quite  disman* 
tied.  It  has  mannfactnres  of  woolons. 
«ottons,  iMther,  soap,  ete.     Wiul«nu.oa 

X'iLr*'^"**^.  *>«"  (16»*3  Pop. 
28,666.    For  another  Eger  see  Brlmu. 

Efferia  ^*"^'?'*i.'  .•  nymph  who  te- 
T"„  ceiVed  divine  honors  amonc 
the  Romans.  Nnma  is  said  to  have  re* 
ceived  from  her  the  laws  which  he  gave 
to  the  Romans. 

Egerton,  ^■^<"?'     ^^  BrUgtw^ter, 

YarV  *■  '?l!'  apoerlcal  or  oval  man 
"^e*  specially  developed  in  the  body 
of  the  females  of  animals,  and  in  which, 
by  impregnation,  the  development  of  th« 
young  animal  takes  place.  Birds,  rep- 
tiles, fishes,  inaects  and  worms  are 
oviparous,  *.e.,  bring  forth  eggs  or  ova, 
as  do  also,  among  mammalia,  the  orni- 
thortiynchus  and  echidna.  The  egg  con- 
tains the  germ  of  the  young  animal,  as 
well  as  the  substance  which  serves  for 
Its  nourishment  All  it  needs  for  Its  de^ 
velopment  is  external  heat  (See  /«- 
wftotion.)  The  eggs  of  animals  lower 
than  the  birds  have  usually  only  threo 
parts-  vis.  the  germinal  spot  or  dot,  the 
germinal  veside,  and  the  vitellus  or 
yolk:  the  first  being  contained  in  the 
^cle,  and  that  again  In  the  yolk. 
BeridM     thsM     parte     tiie     «ggi     of 


doBssjtic  foH  taa  tnrkay,  tha  Ma-hoL 
and  ths  eonmoa  dock  prodnet  a7«m 
wUA  are  comsMaMt  In  ths  narCit 
AAOBff  reptUes.  the  turtles  prodn^TsiKi 
which  are  good  for  eating.    Tha  oggsol 

"'iJT^SS  ^*  ^l>'t«  coastitutM  60a  iSm 

i?a  «™*«,i"«*'  "'""•^  't  coaguUtM 
to  a  firm,  opaque  mass. 

*Wr»  'm  **    °'    Scotland.      See 

£na  <««f«)t  *  town  of  West  AfriM. 

Tr  »  i^A°°  .*.•*•  '[«'»*  »>•'»•'  0'  the  Niger 
about  70  miles  ab<ive  the  Junction  of  the 
BlD-e.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

£awar  i?«'«*''>'  0'  JBaaxM,  a  name 
r^*  ..liven  to  moths  of  the  family 
ffomh^cUn,  Laaiooampm  MfoliL  a  w«ll- 

SSKfVv^X-^  A  '•••^  the  oak-eggar, 
from  t^.fcod  of  their  caterpillars. 

ZSlu^u  •  ■****•■.  <{'  tern,  a  bird  of 
Jk^wK  T  .if*"*""*'? '"^    Importence    in 

li%^A!iJ"1*^"i**  •«»^  *»  common 
With  those  of  two, other  species  of  tern. 

fSTh.'S,.**'^**'*,  <*'  profiu'wi  advenltan 
to  the  crews  of  numerous  small  tssmIs. 

*Wr"fliP.  JL^**''-^    "■?•    0'   warmed 

.  ?  '»*•''•   flavored  with  a   little 

angar,  spirit  spices  and  eggT^teo  ^ 

EnmO&r.  «  ^rink  consisting  of  the  yolks 
— »»"»'6>  of     eggs    beaten     up     with 

augar.  nrilk,  the 
whites  of  eggs 
whipped,  and 
usually  wine  or 
nirits. 

Eggplant 

(SoUmim    me- 

oM«HKlanace«>, 
«  herhaeoous 
plant,  from  1 
f o< 


foot  to  18  inches 
high,  with  larg<> 
white    or    onr- 


-iru--*''  P»""- 
pllsh  flowers. 

The  fruit  is  a 
sittere  of  con- 
siderable size, 

4<sf-  -  "itwr^'w-h^i: 

V  1.  J  ^!ri'  .  ..  Of  Tlolet,  and 
baked  or  fried  in  slices,  is  used  as  aa 
article  of  food.    It  ia  coltlTated  ia  In- 
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See 


fukhed  Ubm  f  by  hte  iruUke  exploit* 

»S2^«Si'  fcu**?!!"?  No"reri«n  prince,  be 

UM  redUtion  of  a  poem  called  BoiPa 
AM«om.  which  is  etlllexU^t  "^ 

ii!l^  •*5^'  ^^'y*  In<'»«w^  Jb  1887; 
died  In  190B.  He  waa  a  MethodUt 
preadier  in  early  manhood,  and  in  1874 
fonnded  the  creedleaa  church  of  Ghris- 
tian  Bndearor.  He  wrote  several  popu- 
lar noTsls.  iodudinf  Th«  Sootier  Bekoot- 
maaUr.  The  Foith  Doctor,  etc.,  also 
works  on  colonial  history. 

Enrleiton.  9^fon  Cabt,  author. 
j^lSa.vawaf  brother  of  the  preceding 
was  bom  at  Vcvay,  Indiana,  in  1830.  ife 
•became  a  journallit  in  New  York  and 
wrote  a  large  number  of  books,  including 
•ereral  tales  for  the  young.     He  died  in 

Effinliard  t«t'ln-ard),  or  Eil»ABD,  a 
'*'"***  Frankieh  writer,  born 
about  771,  studied  at  Aiz-la-Chapellc. 
under  Alcuin.  His  talents  and  learning 
cained  liim  the  confidence  of  Oharle- 
niagne,  who  made  liim  his  private  secre- 
wry  and  chaplain,  and  gave  him  his 
danntter  Emma  in  marriage.  On  the 
death. of  the  emperor.  Eginhard  took  the 
cowl  and  became  first  abbot  of  the 
monastery  at  Seligenstadt,  in  Darmstadt, 
where  he  died  in  844.  Eginhard  is  the 
oldest  German  historian,  and  has  left 
us  a  life  of  Charlemagne    (Vita  Oaroli 

¥.V^^lJi?^  A"*?**  0/  **«  Franka,  from 
741  to  829.  I^is  letters,  sHU  extant,  are 
also  an  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  age. 

Esrlantine  (e«lan-tin),  one  of  the 
7^  "*".  names  of  the  sweetbrier 
(Rom  ruhioimoaa),  a  kind  of  wild  rose. 
The  name  has  sometimes  been  erroneously 
used  for  other  species  of  the  rose  and 
tor  the  boneysnclile. 

Emnont  (eg'mont),  Lakobal.  CJon^r. 
j^Biuvub  ^g  j,^^  jjj  J522,  ot  an  illus- 
trious family  of  Holland.  He  entered 
^e  military  service,  accompanied  Charles 
V  in  his  African  expeditions,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  under  Philip  II  in 
the  battles  of  St  Quentin  (1657)  and 
Gravelines  (1888).  Philip  having  gone 
to  Spain,  Ewmont  soon  became  invdvod 
as  the  polittcal   and   religions   dispntes 


Md  thtir  BjMiiiah  mlwa.  Hs  tried  to 
adjost  Um  mraltia*  bstwstn  both  par- 
tua,  and  In  1S6B  wsnt  to  Spain  to  ar> 
range  uatters  with  PhUlp.  uTwas  well 
received,  sent  back  with  honor,  but  quite 
deceived  as  to  ths  kiiut's  real  intentions. 
In  1667  the  Dnke  of  Alva  was  sent  with 
an  army  to  the  Netherlands  to  redues  »he 
insurgents.  One  of  his  first  measnre* 
was  to  sefse  Count  Egmont  and  Count 

iSiL^^'^f  ^'^'  v.'®"  »  tribunal 
institated  by  Alva  himself  they  were  exe- 
cuted at  Brussels,  June  6.  1668.  A 
well-known  drama  of  Ooethe'a  is  fonnded 
on  the  storr  of  Egmont 
ISflroiim  (•f'<^i"B)t  ■•  «  philosophical 
1  .  .''V*£*°«»,^«  ''•w  that  the 
elements  of  aU  knowledge  and  the  rsaUty 
of  the  things  known  are  dependent  on 
the  personal  existence  of  the  knower. 
Hence  the  logical  position  of  the  egoist 
is  to  doubt  the  substantial  reality  of 
ever,vthing  except  his  own  existence. 
Esret  («f'reO.  a  name  given  to  thoxe 
V  Z  ■!>««'«"  oi  white  Tierons  which 
have  the  feathers  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  elongated  and  Hieir  webs  dis- 
united, reaching  to  the  tail  or  beyond 
it  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Their 
forms  are  more  graceful  than  those  of 
common  herons.  The  American  egret 
(Ardte  egretta)  is  about  87  inches  tong 
to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  plumage  soft  aS 
blended:  head  not  crested:  wings  moder- 
ate; the  taU  short  of  twelve  weak  feath- 
ers. The  European  egret  (A.  «{6«) 
Is  about  40  inches  long,  of  a  pure  white 
plumage:  ,the  bill  la  black  or  dark 
brown,    yellow    at   tho   base   and    about 

ii  i.°**'iiL'^',.*?'*  **••  J«f"  *"  almost 
b'^ck;  The  Uttle  ,egret  (1.  gartetf)  is 
about  22  inches  long  from  WU  to  end 
of  tail,  the  plumage  Is  white. 

^^P<>  fw'Cidl^ile)*  ""*  "'  ^^^'^ 
Esrwt  («'J*Pt :  Greek.  Aiguptoa;  He- 
""»«'  f  brew,  lltar  or  Miiraim ;  ancient 
Egyptian.  Ohem  or  Chemi,  'the  black 
land';  Arabic,  Miar  or  Muar),  a  coun- 
try in  the  northeastern  part  of  i^^rica, 
governed  by  a  ruler  (the  khedive  or 
viceroy)  who  pars  tribute  to  the  sultan 
of  Turkey,  but  is  virtually  independent 
Egypt  is  bounded  on  the  R.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  on  the  c  by  Arabia  and 
b;  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Libyan 
;sert.  Its  natural  southern  frontier 
if>*y  h?  placed  about  Assouan  'abon* 
oOO  miles  south  of  the  Mediten.  \n). 
near  which  cultivated  land  almc  dis- 
appears and  the  coantry  begins  to  ai  nme 
the  features  ,of  the  Nubian  Desert.  The 
•utiiprity  of  Um  khedive  extends  far 
■onUiward  ofar  what  is  known  as  &o 
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Egyptian  Sondan,  up  to  a  few  degree* 
from  the  equator,  inclnding  Kordoian. 
Darfur,  Barel-Ohasal,  etc  This  territory, 
acquired  by  conquest  and  known  by  the 
general  name  of  the  Soudan,  waa  evacu- 
ated in  1886,  as  a  result  of  a  revolt  of 
the  people,  under  the  Arab  leader  known 
as  Ea  Idahdi,  against  Ejcyptian  authority. 
Wady  Halfi  about  670  miles  south  of 
the  Mediterranean,  remained  the  south- 
ern limit  of  Egypt  from  this  date  to 
1896,  when  a  new  advance  began,  end- 
ing in  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs  at  Omde^ 
man,  near  Khartoum,  in  1808,  the  death 
in  battle  of  the  Khalifa,  successor  to  the 
Mahdi,  in  1899,  and  the  recovery  of 
the  Soudan  for  Egypt  by  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian     army.       (See     Soudan.)       A 
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nntil  September,  overflowing  the  low 
lands  along  its  course,  the  waters  being 
conveyed  by  canals  where  natural  chan- 
nels fail.  The  Delta  then  looks  like  an 
immense  marsh  interspersed  with  islands, 
villages,  towns  and  plantations,  just 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  After  a 
few  days  the  water  begins  to  subside, 
and  leaves  the  land  again  dry  about  the 
end  of  October.  The  seed  is  then  sown, 
and  artificial  Irrigation  is  maintained 
by  water  raised  from  the  river,  and  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  channels  tiirough- 
out  the  fields.  The  appliances  for  rais- 
ins water  are  simple  and  primitive; 
chiefly  the  ahadoof  worked  by  two  men, 
and  the  »akieh  driven  by  a  donkey  or 
an  ox.    (See  Bhodoof.)    The  land  is  soon 


mifl'Ttrip^of^N.  w.' Arabia'on'the  east  covered  with  preen  crop^  and  tha  llrrt 

of   the   Red    Sea   belongs   to   Egypt,   as  harvest  is  In  Much.    ^ 

also  the  Sinaitic_penin8ula  and  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez.     While   the   authority  of 

Egypt  thus  extends  over  a  great  territory. 

the  area   of   the  inhabitable   section   of 

Egypt  proper,  that  irrigated  by  the  Nile, 

is  only  about  11,000  sq.  miles.    It  has  a 

population  of  114287,359,  according  to  the 

census  of  1907.    The  capital  and  largest 

town  is  Cairo,  the  next  largest  and  chief 

seaport  is  Alexandria.  -    t^       ^    •_ 

The    inhabited    portion    of    Egypt    is 

mainly  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 

which,  where  widest  (at  the  Delta),  does 

not  exceed  80  miles,  and  narrows  steadily 

as   we   ascend    its    stream    till,    at    the 

southerc    frontier,    it    is    only    2    miles 

wide.     The  Nile  has  no  tides,  but  runs 

constantly  towards  the  sea  at  the  rate 

of  2%    to   3  miles   an  hour.     After  it 
enters   Egypt   it  flows   in   a   northward 
direction,    but   with    considerable    bends 
tiU  it  reaches  laL  30°   15',  a  little  be- 
yond  Cairo,    where   it   divides    into   two 
main  streams,  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta 
branches,   which  enclose  that  portion  of 
land    known   as    the    Delta    and    formed 
by  deposits  of  alluvial  matter.    Border- 
ing   on    the    Mediterranean    are    several 
salt  lakes  or  lagoons,  Menzaleh  being  the 
largest,    through    which    is    carried    the 
Suez  Canal,  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
and    the    Red    Sea,    and    also    passmst 
through    other    salt    lakes.      About    150 
miles  south  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the 
lake   Birket-el-Kurun,   fed   by    the   Nile. 
As  very  little  rain  falls  in  Bgyrt,  the 
prosperity    of    the    country    entirely   de- 
pends upon  the  Nile,  and  especi;     ,  upon 
the  yearly  overflow  of  the  nv       which 
BO  fertilizes  the  s»il  with  a  bro   n  si     - 
deposit    that   it    produces    two    crop 
year.     Beyond  the  limits  of  the  inunda- 
tion and  of  irrigation  there  is  no  cultiva- 
tion   whatsoever.      The    NUe    begins    to 
rise  in  June,  and  continues  to  increase 


At  Cairo  the  valley  of  the  Nile  becomes 
well  defined.     It  is  bordered  on  the  east 
by   what   are   called   the   Arabian  hills, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Libyan  ranges. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  valley  on  the 
Libyan  sides  are  five  oases  at  intervals— 
those  of  Khargeh,  Dftkhel,  Farftfra,  Slwa 
and    Bahrfyeh — islands    of   verdure    and 
cultivation,   in   some    of   which    artesian 
wells   are    numerous.      The    great   oasis 
Wah-el-Khftrgeh   extends   south    for  100 
miles.     These  oases  are  also  dependent 
on  the   Nile  like  the  rest  of  habitable 
Egypt,  for  the  water  to  which  they  owe 
their   existence   is   partly   derived    from 
the  subterraneous  percolation  from  that 
river.     The  territory  to  the  east  of  the 
Nile  is  mainly  a  bare,  rocky  region,  moun- 
tainous towards  the  coast,  maintaining  a 
small    nomadic    population.    The    broad 
plains  of  the  Delta  and  the  comparatively 
narrow   valley   of   the    river   higher   up 
make    two    natural    divisions   of   Egypt, 
Upper  and  Lowfir.    These  were  anciently 
regarded    as    siparate    kingdoms.      The 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  however,  which 
includes  the  fprtile  tract  adjoining  lake 
Birket-el-Kurun,  known  as  the  Fayoum, 
differs  so  much  from  the  higher  part  as 
to  give  rise  to  the  division  into  Lower, 
Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.    The  country 
is    now    divided    into    governorates    and 
mudirtehs.  , 

The  atmosphere  in  Egypt  is  extremely 
clear  and  dry,  the  temperature  regular 
and  exceedingly  hot  The  winter  months 
are  the  most  dellffatful  part  of  the  year ; 
later,  the  ground  becomes  parched  and 
dry;  and  in  May  the  suflFocating  kham- 
seen,  or  simoon,  begins  to  blow  from 
the  desert  plains.  Rain  is  scanty  except 
near  the  seashore;  but  at  night  the  dews 
are  heainr  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  air 
cool  and  refreshing.  Egypt  is  not  re- 
markably healthy,  as,  in  aaditlon  to  vui< 
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tatlbns  of  plasne  and  cholera,  ophthalmia, 
diarrhoea,  dyaentery  and  boila  are  very 
prevalent 

The  rock  formations  of  Egypt  consist 
IcrKeiy  of  nummulite  limestone,  espe- 
dally  at  the  NUe  and  in  the  Libyan 
J«esert,  and  of  granite,  syenite,  porphyry 
sad  other  crystalline  rocks  in  the  Ara- 
bian Insert  (between  the  Nile  and  Red 
Sed.),  Aith  sandstone  in  the  south.  Over 
a  ^r^  •;  extent  of  Egypt  the  rocks  are 
cover.  J  with  shifting  sands,  and  in  the 
iindf.  bordering  on  the  Nile  ty  the  allu- 
vium deposited  during  the  inundations, 
and  which  consists  of  an  argillaceous 
earth  or  loam,  more  or  less  mixed  with 
sand.  Among  the  useful  minerals  found 
in  the  country  are  granite,  syenite, 
basalt,  porphyry,  limestone,  alabaster, 
natron,  bitumen,  salt  and  sulphur. 

Now  as  formerly  there  is  little  timber, 
the  principal  trees,  besides  the  date- 
palm  and  tamarisk,  being  the  sycamore 
ng  and  acacia  or  gum-arabic  tree,  which 
\t»t  does  not  attain  to  any  size  north 
of  Wady  Haifa.  The  papyrus  plant, 
once  so  important,  is  now  to  be  found 
only  in  one  or  two  spots.  Of  it  was 
manufactured  a  paper  which  was  sup- 
plied to  all  the  ancient  world.  Besides 
the  lotus  or  water-lily  of  the  Nile,  Egypt 
has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  barley,  a  great  variety 
of  the  bean  class,  leeks,  garlic,  onions, 
flax  and  for  plants  of  the  cucumber  tribe. 
To  the  products  of  ancient  times  have 
been  added  the  sugar-cane,  cotton  plant, 
indigo  and  tobacco. 

Egyptian  oxen  were  celebrated  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  camel  waa  early 
introduced ;  horses  and  asses  have  always 
abounded;  sheep  and  goats  are  numer- 
ous; the  cat  is  universal  as  a  domestic 
animaL  Wild  animals  include  the 
hyena.  Jackal,  fox,  lynx,  genet,  ichneu- 
mon, Jerboa,  wild  goat,  gaxelle  and  one 
or  two  ther  antelopes,  hare,  etc.  The 
crocodile  formerly  reached  the  Delta, 
but  is  now  seldom  seen  below  Assouan. 
Water-fowl  are  plentiful;  so  are  vul- 
tures and  other  birds  of  prey.  The 
sacred  ibis  is  still  found  in  the  south 
and  the  pelican  in  the  northern  lagoons. 
Among  the  countless  insects  are  the 
sacred  beetle,  the  locnst  and  mos- 
quito. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  least  two 
and  sometimes  three  successive  crops  may 
be  gathered  in  a  year,  agriculture  in 
Egypt  is  at  present  in  a  low  state;  and 
the  poverty  and  generally  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  cultivators  render  improve- 
ment difficult  There  are  few  trades 
which  have  attained  a  development  of 
M7     importance.     The     tanning     and 


pottery-maklnf,  however,  deserve  praise; 
coarse  cotton  cloths  are  made ;  silk  is 
cultivated ;  and  the  sugar-cane  is  grown 
to  a  considerable  extent  The  commerce 
of  Egypt  is  considerable,  and  has  greatly 
increased  since  tbe  construction  of  tb* 
iSues  Canal  and  the  railways.  The  rail- 
ways have  a  length  of  about  1500  miles. 
The  total  value  of  exports  in  1910 
amounted  to  flSO.OOO.OOO,  that  of  im- 
ports to  1110,000,000.  About  50  or  60 
per  cent  of  the  commerce  is  with  Britain. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Egyptian  pounds, 
each  containing  100  piastres,  and  equiva- 
lent to  15.12. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  those  of 
the  peasant  class,  or  Fellahs,  as  they 
are  called,  apnear  to  be  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  mixed  with  Arab 
blood.  Having  embraced  Mohammedan- 
inn,  they  are  often  denominated  Arabs, 
though  regarded  <by  the  true  Arab  with 
contempt  The  Copts  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Egyptians  who  em- 
braced and  still  cling  to  the  Christian 
religion.  Though  comparatively  few  in 
number,  their  education  and  useful  tal- 
ents enable  them  to  hold  a  respectable 
position  in  society,  as  clerks,  accountants, 
etc  With  those  aboriginal  inhabitants 
are  mingled,  in  various  pronortions, 
Turks,  Arabs  (chiefly  Bedouins),  Arme- 
nians, Berbers,  negroes  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  Europeans,  especiallv 
Greeks  and  Levantines. 

The  government  of  Egypt  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  khedive  or  viceroy,  who  is 
assisted  bv  a  ministry  formed  on  the 
model  of  tho«e  ( '  Western  Europe.  The 
title  and.  government  are  hereditary,  but 
the  khedive,  as  a  Turkish  vassal,  formerly 
paid  anannual  tribute  to  the  sultan  of 
f3j5pO,(X)0.  For  some  years  previous  to 
1882  two  controllers-general,  appointed 
respectively  by  France  and  Britain,  had 
extensive  powers  of  control  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country;  but  in  that 
year,  the  French  having  refused  to  lend 
assistance  in  putting  down  the  rebel- 
lion of  Arab!  Pasha,  a  British  army 
occupied  Egypt,  and  the  government  has 
since  been  carried  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Britain,  various  reforms  having 
been  introduced.  Egypt  is  much  bur- 
dened with  its  large  public  debt,  which 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  $4ti5,000,000. 
The  chief  items  of  revenue  are  the  land- 
tax,  producing  over  ^25,000,000  a  year, 
indirect  taxes  and  railways.  The  an- 
nual revenue  is  about  $75,000,000;  ex- 
penditure nearly  the  same. 

History. — The  Egyptians  are  the  ear- 
Hest  people  known  to  us  as  a  nation. 
When  Abraham  entered  the  Delta  from 
Canaan  they  had  Iwtn  long  enjoying  Hia 
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•dTutages  of  a  settled  fOTenwwnt 
They  bad  built  cities,  invented  hiero- 
glyphic signa,  and  improved  them  into 
syllabic  writing,  and  almost  into  an 
alphabet.  They  had  invented  records, 
and  wrote  their  king's  names  and  actions 
on  the  massive  temples  which  they  raised. 
The  arrangement  of  Egyptian  chronology 
is  still  a  much-disputed  point  among 
scholars.  A  list  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
arranged  in  thirty  dynasties,  was  given 
by  the  priest  Manetho  (about  200  B.C.), 
and  this  division  is  still  used.  His  list, 
however,  is  in  a  very  corrupt  condition 
and  his  method  is  not  strictly  chronologi- 
oaL  Hence  in  the  various  systems  of 
chronology  adopted  by  Egyptologists  the 
dates  assigned  to  Mena  (or  Menes)  vary 
from  5702  to  2440  B.O.  According  to 
tradition,  Mena  formed  the  old  empire  of 
Egypt  and  founded  its  capital  Memphis. 
The  IVth  Dynasty  is  distinguished  as 
the  'Pyramid  Dynasty.'  Three  of  its 
kings,  Khufu,  Kbafra  and  Menkaura 
(according  to  Herodotus,  Cheops,  Ckeph- 
ren  and  Mvkerinog),  built  the  largest 
Pyramids.  The  date  assigned  to  <£ese 
kings  in  the  chronology  of  Lepsius  is 
280&-27OO,  but  these  dates  are  very 
problematical.  About  2400  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  seems  to  have  l)een 
transferred  from  Memphis  to  Thebes,  and 
with  the  besrinmnp  of  Dynasty  XII  the 
Theban  line  was  firmly  established.  The 
chief  princes  of  this  dynasty  are  Ame- 
nemhat  I  (2380),  who  seems  to  have 
extended  the  power  of  Egypt  over  a  part 
of  Nubia;  Usurtasan  I,  who  made  fur- 
ther conquests  in  this  direction;  and 
Amenemhat  III  (2179),  who  constructed 
Lake  Meri  (Moeris),  a  large  reservoir  for 
regulatingthe  water  supply  of  the  Nil  . 
About  2100  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the 
Hyksos,  a  nomadic  tribe  that,  its  leaders 
being  known  in  history  as  shepherd  kings, 
invaded  Egypt  fiim  the  east  and  es- 
tablished its  capital  at  Tanis  (Zoan). 
The  Theban  princes  seem,  however,  to 
have  preserved  a  state  of  semi-independ- 
ence, and  at  last  a  revolt  commenced 
which  ended  by  the  shepherd  kings  being 
completely  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  King 
Aahmes  (Amftsis)  of  Thebes  (about 
leOO),  the  first  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty. 
With  Aahmes  and  the  ezpulsioa  of  the 
Hyksos  began  the  reigns  of  those  areat 
Theban  kings  who  built  the  magnificent 
temples  and  palaces  at  Thebes.  The 
kings  of  the  other  parts  of  Egypt  sank  to 
the  rank  of  sovereign  priests.  Thutmes 
(or  Thothmosis  II)  added  Memphis  to 
his  dominion  by  his  marriage  with  Q^een 
Nitoeris.  Under  Thntmes  III  and  his 
•noceworB  there  were  successful  expedi- 
tioM  againat  the  Syriaxu  and  th*  i^^tbio- 


pians.  Amenhotap  HI  set  up  his  two 
gigantie  ttatuaa  in  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
one  of  which  the  Oreeks  called  the  rcosi- 
cal  statue  of  Memoon.  The  RameMidoi 
form  the  XlXth  Dynasty.  They  com- 
mence with  Barneses  I,  who  seems  ta 
have  been  of  Lower  Egyptian  extraction. 
His  graniwn,  the  Great  Barneses  II,  oi 
Sesostris,  was  successful  a^nst  the 
neighboring  Arabs  and  covered  Egypt 
with  magnificent  buildings.  Barneses  II 
was  probably  the  Pharaoh  who  oppressed 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  exodns  may  have 
occurred  under  his  successor  Meneptah 
or  Merenptah.  Under  the  later  Barnes- 
aides  the  Egyptian  empire  began  to  decay. 
A  new  dynasty,  XXI,  came  to  the  throne 
with  King  Hirhor.  The  seat  of  their 
power  was  Tanis  in  the  Delta.  During 
this  period  a  great  numl>er  of  foreigners, 
Ubyans  as  well  as  Asiatics,  established 
^emselves  in  Egypt.  About  961  Shesh 
enk  I,  the  Shishak  of  the  Bible,  of  a 
Shemite  family  from  Bubastis,  estab- 
lished a  new  dynas^  (XXII^.  He  at- 
tempted to  restore  Egyptian  rule  in  thu 
East,  and  conquered  and  plundered 
Jerusalem.  After  his  death  Egjrpt  war 
torn  by  civil  wars,  and  eventually  th 
Ethiopians  under  Shabak  (Sabako)  con 
qnered  it  (XX\th  dynasty).  For  t\ 
time  it  vas  subject  alternately  to  Ethi- 
apUia  ani  Assyrian  princes,  but  in  the 
seventh  century  the  kings  of  SaTs  once 
more  restored  its  independence  and  pros- 
perity to  Egypt.  Psamethik  I  (Psam- 
metichus)  warred  successfully  in  Sjria 
and  Palestine.  King  Nekho  (610-:^) 
defeated  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  but  his 
further  progress  was  checked  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. His  sailors  circumnavigated 
Africa.  Uahbra  (the  Greek  Apries,  the 
Hophrah  of  the  Bible)  and  Aahmes  IT 
(Greek  ♦mftsis)  followed.  About  52:! 
Canbyses,  king  of  Persia,  overran 
Egypt  and  made  it  a  Persian  province. 
During  the  reign  of  Cambyses  the  Ewp- 


tians  suCfered  much  oppression.  Jitir 
the  Persian  defeat  at  Marathon  the 
Egn)tians  rose  and  recovered  their  inde- 
pendence for  a  short  time,  but  were  again 
subdued,  and,  in  spite  of  two  other  re- 
volts, Egypt  remained  a  Persian  provini>.> 
till  Persia  itself  was  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  b.c.  332. 

Egypt  now  became  a  Greek  state, 
many  Greeks  having  been  already  settloJ 
in  the  country,  and  the  Egyptians  were 
treated  as  an  inferior  race.  Alexandri.i 
was  founded  as  the  new  Greek  capital 
On  Alexander's  death  his  general, 
Ptolemy,  took  possession  of  the  throne 
and  became  the  first  of  a  Greek  dvpasty 
that  for  three  hundred  years  made  Egypt 
one  of  the  chief  kingdoms  of  tbt  world. 
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Tht  PtolemiM  were  macnificent  patrons 
<«  letters  and  arts.  Theocrittts,  Calli- 
machos,  Euclid  the  geometrician,  the 
astronomers  Eratosthenes  and  Aratos, 
etc.,  flonrished  under  their  rule.  But 
while  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  managed 
to  keep  down  the  native  Egyptians,  they 
were  themselves  sinking  under  the  Ro- 
mans. Ptolemy  Auletes  went  to  Bome  to 
ask  help  against  his  subjects,  and  the 
famous  Cleopatra  maintained  her  power 
onlv  through  her  personal  l:afluenc<!  with 
Julius  Ctesar  and  Mark  Antony.  On 
the  defeat  of  Mark  Antony  by  Augustus, 
B.C.  30,  Egypt  became  a  province  of 
Rome.  It  was  still  largely  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  and  Alexandria  became  the  chief 
seat  of  Greek  learning  am*  science.  On 
the  spread  of  Christiani^  the- old  Bcrp- 
tian  doctrines  lost  their  sway.  Now 
arose  in  Alexandria  the  Christian  cat- 
echetical schooL  which  produced  Clemens 
and  Origen.  The  sects  of  Gnostics  united 
astrology  and  magic  with  religion.  The 
school  of  Alexandrian  Platonics  produced 
Plotinus  and  Proclus.  Monasteries  were 
built  all  over  Egypt;  Christian  monks 
took  the  place  of  the  pagan  hermits, 
and  the  Bible  was  translated  into 
Coptic. 

On  the  divisiiHi  of  the  great  Ro  n 
Empire  (a.d.  £^37),  in  the  time  of  T. . 
dosius,  into  the  Western  and  Eastbi-a 
empires,  Egypt  became  a  province  of 
the  latter,  and  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in 
barbarism  and  weakness.  It  was  con- 
quered in  640  A.D.  by  the  Saracens  ader 
Caliph  Omar.  As  a  province  of  the 
caliphs  it  was  under  the  govemtGjnt  of 
the  two  celebrated  Abbasides — Uanin-al- 
Rasbid  and  Al-Mamun — and  that  of  the 
heroic  Sultan  Saladin.  The  last  dynasty 
was,  however,  overthrown  by  the  Mame- 
lukes (12S0) ;  and  the  Mamelukes  in 
their  turn  were  conauered  by  the  Turks 
(1516-17).  The  Mamelukes  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  cast  off  the  Turkish 
yoke,  and  had  virtually  done  so  by  the 
end  of  last  century,  when  the  French 
conquered  Egypt  and  held  it  till  1801; 
they  were  then  driven  out  by  the  Brit- 
ish under  Abercromby  and  Hutchin- 
son. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  a 
Turkish  force  under  Mehemet  AH  Bey 
took  possession  of  the  country.  Mehemet 
All  was  made  pasha,  and,  being  a  man  at 
great  ability,  administered  the  country 
vigorously  and  greatly  extended  the 
Egyptian  territories.  At  length  ha  broke 
with  the  Porte,  and  after  gaining  a  de* 
cisive  victory  over  the  Ottoman  troopa 
in  Syria  in  1838,  he  was  acknowledged 
by  the  sultan  as  viceroy  of  Egypt,  with 
W  ri|ht  of  si^ccession   in   his  family. 


Mehemet  All  died  in  1840,  having  sur< 
▼Ived  his  son  Ibrahim,  who  died  in  1848. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Abbaa, 
who,  dying  in  1864,  was  succeeded  by 
his  uncle  Said,  son  of  Mehemet.  After 
Said's  death  Ismail  Pasha,  a  jrandsou 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  obtained  the  government 
in  186R.  His  administration  was  vigor- 
ous but  exceedingly  extravagant,  and 
brought  tbc  finances  of  the  country  into 
disorder.  In  1866  he  obtained  a  firman 
from  the  sultan  granting  him  the  title 
of  khediv<>.  In  1879  he  was  Zorced  to 
abdicate  under  preiisure  of  the  British 
and  French  governments,  and  was  re- 
placed by  his  son  Tewfik.  In  1882  the 
national  party'  under  Arabi  Pasha  re- 
volted and  forced  the  khedive  to  flee. 
On  July  11  a  British  fleet  bombarded 
Alexandria  and  restored  the  khedive,  and 
at  Tel-el-Kebir  the  forces  of  Arabi  were 
totally  crushed  oa  September  13.  Brit- 
ish influence  now  became  dominant  in 
Egypt  A  rebellion  in  the  Soudan  under 
the  leadership  of  Mohammed  Ahmed, 
the  so-called  mahdi,  now  gave  the  govern- 
ment trouble.  In  1883  the  forces  of  tbc 
Mahid  annihiliated  an  Egyptian  force 
under  Hicks  Pasha  in  Kordofan.  British 
troops  were  now  dispatched  to  Suakin 
and  inflicted  two  severe  defeats  on  the 
mahdi's  followers  there.  But  the  British 
cabinet  had  resolved  to  abandon  the 
Soudan;  and  General  Gordon,  already 
famous  for  his  work  in  this  district,  was 
sent  to  effect  the  safe  withdrawal  of  the 
garrisons  (1884).  By  tills  time,  how- 
ever, the  mahdi's  forces  were  strong 
enough  to  shut  the  general  up  in  Khar- 
toum, and  to  take  that  place  in  Janu- 
ary. 1886,  Gordon  4)cing  siain.  Abbas 
Pasha  succeeded  as  khedive  in  1892,  and 
in  1898  Khartoum  was  retaken  by  an 
Anglo-E^ptian  army  and  the  Soudan 
regained.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  Euro- 
pean war  Egypt  has  been  made  a  protec- 
torate of  Great  Britain. 

Ancient  Civilization, — ^The  civilization 
of  the  Egyptians  had  reached  a  high 
pltA  from  ue  earliest  period  to  which 
we  can  trace  their  history.  The  masonry 
of  the  passages  in  flie  great  pyramid  has 
not  been  surpassed  at  any  age.  More 
than  2000  b.c.  the  Egyptians  had  duo- 
decimal as  well  as  decimal  numbers; 
weights  and  measures  adjusted  to  a 
pound  of  1400  grains.  In  mechanical 
arts  the  carpenter,  boatbuilder,  potter, 
leather-cutter,  glassblower  and  others 
are  frequently  represented  on  their 
ancient  monnments,  and  we  see  the  blow- 
pipe, bellows  and  siphons:  the  press, 
balance,  lever:  the  saw,  the  adze,  the 
chiael,  the  forceps,  the  ayrtnge,  harpoon, 
raiors:  we  have  alsQ  glased  pottery,  the 
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potter's  wheel,  and  the  kiln;  and  da 
specimens  of  rlasa  of  the  time  of  The 
mes  III,  1445  8.0.  Qold-beatinf,  damas- 
ceninr,  engraving,  casting,  inlaying,  wire- 
draT(ing  and  other  processes  were 
pracUced.  The  processes  of  growing  and 
preparing  flax,  as  weU  as  the  looms  em- 
ployed, are  all  depicted.  The  social  and 
domestic   life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 

itnfwlf*""*'^'?''  ?■  "V'^e  ^a"»  of  their 
temples  and  tombs.    The  rich  spent  much 

^J}*1^'  tune,  in  hospitality  and  entertain- 
ments, especially  of  a  musical  kind.  In 
the  countr;-  districts  the  superintendence 
of  the  agricultural  works  or  the  fisheries 
on  their  estates  was  varied  by  the  sports 
and  pleasures  of  a  country  life.  The 
lower  orders  were  poor  and  une<'.ucated, 
scantily  fed  and  clothed,  and  held  in 
contempt  by  the  higher  classes.  But 
iV/^-uK*"  "l"^*^  separation  into  caste: 
and  although  the  priests  formed  a  rul- 
ing bureaucracy,  the  highest  posts  were 
oipen  to  the  successful  scholar.  Next  to 
the  priesthood  xn  importance  was  the 
military  class  or  order,  who  were  all 
landholders  and  bound  to  serve  in  time 
of  war.  Below  these  were  the  husband- 
men, who  paid  a  small  rent  to  the  king. 
Egyptian  custom  seems  to  have  allowwl 
but  one  wife,  who  occupied  an  honorable 
and  well-established  position  as  the  'lady 
of  the  house. 

The  two  main  principles  on  which  the 
religion  of  Egypt  was  based  appear  to 
nave  been  the  existence  of  an  omnipotent 
Being,    whose   various   attributes,    being 
deihed,  formed  a  series  of  divinities;  and 
the   deiScation    of   the    sun    and    moon, 
iiiach  group  of  divinities  formed  a  triad 
composed  of  a  diief  male  deity,  with  a 
wife  or  sister  and  a  son,  as  Osiris,  Isis 
and  Horns,  or  Amun,  Maut  and  Khonso. 
Among  the  other  gods  of  the  Egyptian 
Pantheon  are  Ra,  the  sun,  usuaOy  rep- 
rerented  as  a  hawk-headed  man.    Mentn 
and  Atmu  are  merely  two  phases  of  Ra, 
the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.    The  wor- 
ship of  the  bull  Apis  is  connected  with 
Osins.     Serapis  is  the  defunct  Apis,  who 
has   become  Osiris.     Seth  or  Set  repre- 
sents the  power  of  evil.    Ammon  (Egyp- 
tian Amen),  originally  a  local  god,  owed 
■L  'SP<'.'^*°'^£«  *o  t*»e  greatness  of  his 
ci^,  Thebes.   Thoth  was  the  chief  moon- 
god,    and    is    generally    represented    as 
ibis-headed.      Anubis,   the  jackal-headed, 
belonged    to    the   family   of   Osiris,   and 
presided   over    mummification.       Besides 
these    deities    the    Egyptians   worshiped 
beasts,  reptiles  and  even  vegetables,  prob- 
ably   as   symbols.      The    Egyptians    be- 
lieved in  the  transmigration  of  souls  and 
In   tte  existence  of  a  future  state,   in 
which  maoUnd  would  b9  r«w»rdcd  or 


punished  accordlnc  to  their  aetioiu  while 
on  earth. 

Anotcnt  Architeetura 
and  Bculpturet.—^  h  e 
monumenta  we  have 
left  to  as  in  Egypt 
are  of  two  main  pe- 
riods—those built  in  the 
times  of  the  Pharaohs 
or  native  kings,  and 
those  built  during  the 
rule  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  (subsequent  to 
330  B.O.).  The  former 
period  was  by  far  the 
longer  and  more  im- 
portant, and  to  it  be* 
long  the  most  charac- 
teristic examples  of 
Egyptian  architecture 
and  sculpture,  g  a  c  h 
as  pyramids,  vast 
temples,  some  of  them 
cut   in    the   solid   rock 

t: —  ("  at  Ipsambul),  rock- 

_.  •  •  •  *"t  tombs,  gigantic 
FSg.  1.— Plan  of  the  monolithic  obelisks 
MM^um.  and  colossal  statues. 
M^^  ^  ,  ^•'«  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  the  style  are  solidity,  boldness  and 
originality.  Among  its  peculiar  character- 
istics may  be  noted— cymmetry  of  struc- 
ture; the  gradual  converging  of  the  walls 
SL"®?®  °'  ^^  edifices,  especially  of  the 
propyl»a  or  tower  gateways  of  ito  tem- 
ples; roofs  and  covered  ways  being  fiat, 
and  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone 
reaching  from  one  wall  or  column  to 
another,  the  arch  not  being  employed  nor 
yet  timber ;  columns  numerous,  close  and 


Fig.  2.— IVpw  of  Egyptian  Colnmtif.- 
^l^'.!?'  tenwaUy^,  without  btfses,  and 
exhibiting  great  variety  in  their  capitals, 
from  a  simple  square  block  to  an  elabor^ 
ate  composition  of  palm-leaves  or  other 
forms  suggested  by  vegetation  (Fig.  2)  ; 

t?f  il°J?f'*^°'f1*,  °'  *  ^¥*^  concave  mold- 
ifP-the  entablature,  decorated  with  ver- 
tioai  fluting  or  l«»v«e ;  w»ll»  «o4  columas 
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^**^I^!f!?  ^**^  *  profusion  of  KnlptiireB  than  the  rest  of  the  hall,  and  consisted 
Sn^t?5°«•S:^'T  '■^"^'i  feP^T?""*  •'*■  """^'ly  o'  t*«l^«  columMr  which  su? 
rwi  m'«.«-?1\"''  ''°,!'??>'  with  innumer-  ported  a  flat  roof  formed  of  massive 
fni  nf|!«  l.^?'"''!i'j ''/*"'*r?*  coloring  be-  stones,  light  being  admitted  at  the  sides 
Ing  often  superadded.      One  remarkable  of   this  elevated  portion.     To  th«   Hall 


Fig.  3. — Restontion  of  the  Propyion  or  Gate  of  the  Temple  of  Luzor. 

feature  asscxdated  with  this  style  is  the  of  Columns  succeeded  a  series  of  smaller 
grandeur  oif  its  mechanical  operations  chambers,  the  roofs  of  which  were  geoer- 
in  cutting,  polishing,  sculpturing  and  ally  supported  by  six  or  four  columns, 
transporting  vast  blocks  of  limestone  and  These  apartments  frequently  surrounded 
of  granite.^  The  pyramid  is  one  of  the  a  dark  chamber — the  most  sacred  in  the 
**  temple — the   holy   of  holies.      The 

surface  of  each  architectural  feat- 
ure was  engraved  with  its  particu- 
lar ornament  appropriately  colored. 
In  the  cavetto,  or  hollow  molding 
of  the  cornice,  it  was  customary  to 
place  the  name  and  titles  of  the 
Pharaoh  or  king;  the  architrave 
stone  was  symbolically  ornamented 
with  the  names  and  divinitipt  to 
whom  the  temple  was  dedicated, 
and  of  the  sovereign  in  whose  time 
it  was  built.    The  abacus  of  the  col- 

n*   4.-H.U  of  C^u^^pin^tbe^  Memnonium-Time     Z""  ^^rTife's!^  'ire™^^plSS 

best-known  forms  of  Egyptian  art,  and  the   intent1on'"o°/'?he°forr''tf°1or''l£ 
there  is  little  doubt  that  these  structures  stance,  the  expanded  nanvrn«'  w««  ;>,„i^ 

l^„*,^*?Pt'*  "  '^%^°'^^'  ''l^'''^-  'S'^^  thl°ll;vL''o7the  cafv^^^onld  be  ye°b^ 
™°?i,'^''^'^^^  °{  ^^  ^¥^^^^  i^"??^  a°'J  *»>«  filaments  grwn.  Bpneath  were 
were  these:  a  gateway  flanked  toy  two  horkontal  bands  of  blue  and  wh  te,  and 
lofty  pylons  (Fig.  3)  formed  the  entrance  then  a  representation  of  the  kimr  offe^ 
to  a  square  court  (see  Fi(r  1,  o  entrance,  ing  gifts  to  the  gods  of  the  templl  •  S 
the  ^v"i;.l'1wl-  i.^^"*  ^^'a  '^"'i^  finally,  the  yellow  and  "d  S  at  the 
the  way  leads  through  a  second  gate-  base  of  the  shaft  signified  the  brown 
way  to  an  inner  court  (d>,  aurrminded  by  leaves  that  envelop  the  base  of  the  st^  of 
ft  colonnade.  Beyond  this  is  the  cham-  the  natural  plant.  The  Egyptian  tMMile 
her  of  the  temple  known  as  the  Hall  was  invariably  rectangular,  with  its  walla 
of  Columns  (Fig.  1  c.  and  Fig.  4>.  the  inclining  inwards,  and  neVeT  mow  S 
center    avenue    of    which    wa3    hijrhep  one  story  high,  and  the  approach  tott 

H—V-9 


ECTPtianBean 
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Eiohhorn 


««»Uae«   (Fl#.  8).     The  temples  baUt  aboat  the  iIm  of  a  ravenTThe  fenml 


FIc  5.— Side  ElevaUon  of 
during  ibe  sway  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, though  having  a  general  resem- 
blance   to    the    earlier    ones,    differed    ia 

some  respects, 
as  in  the  use  of 
more  elaborate 
capitals,  more 
salient  forms  ia 
the  architectural 
and  sculptural 
decorations,  etc. 
(The  side  eleva- 
tion  of  a  Ptole- 
maic temple  is 
shown  in  Fix.  5, 
the  plan  in  '''^ig. 
6.)  A  peculiar 
kind  of  mural 
sculpture  was 
practiced  among 
the  Egvptians. 
the  outline  of 
the  object  to  i>e 
represented  be- 
ing cut  iuto  the 
Borface,  while 
the  minor  forms 
and  rotundity 
are  shown  with- 
Fig.  6.— Fl«n  of  Ptolemaie  in  this  ineiBed 
Temple  st  Edfoo  outline,      thus 

forming  a  kind  of  'hollow  relief.'  ITor 
further  illustrations  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, see  Architecture,  Eaneh,  Karivak; 
and  for  au  account  of  the  hieroglyphics 
of  ancient  Egypt  see  Hieroglyphics. 

Egyptian  Bean,  Ji,^-«,  --««-«. 

like  fruits  of  the  "Nelumhvum  speciosum, 
or  sacred  lotus,  found  in  China.  India, 
Australia,  but  no  longer  on  the  Nile. 

Egyptian  Blue,  ^^^SSt^  ^^Z 

hydrated  protoxide  of  copper  mixed  with 
a  ndnate  quantity  of  iron. 

Egyptian  Vnltnre  Sfc  ^^ 

bird  that  frequents  boUi  shores  of  the 
M^ttemneaa,  hut  mrely  passeA  farther 


Ptolemafa  Temple  at  Edfoo. 

color  ia  white :  the  quill  feathers  of  the 
wing  are  dark  browp. 

Eeyptoloev  (6-J»p-toi'6-u),     that 

u-J^:,'^^  branch  of  knowledge 
which  deals  with  the  language,  history, 
etc.,  of  ancient  Ciypf. 

Ehrenber&r  (*rcn-berA),  chustiak 

^^*T .  !  *  GOTWBiED,  a  German 
scientist,  bom  in  1796;  died  in  1876. 
After  studying  theology,  medicine  and 
natural  history,  he  joined  in  1820  an  ex- 
pedition to  Palestine,  Egypt  and  Abys- 
sinia.  In  1820  be  accompanied  Humboldt 
1°  V^%.V"^  and^Altal  ranges  and  to  Cen- 
tral Siberia.  His  great  work  on  Infua- 
?'"*?o«?P?"'"?^  in  1838.  It  was  followeil 
in  1854  by  his  Mtcrogeolog]/, 

Ehrenbreitstein  <^'"n:brit-stin),  a 

Prussian  fortress 
of  great  strength  situated  opposite  the 
confluence  of  the  Moselle  with  the  Rhine, 
on  a  precipitous  rock  387  feet  above  the 
river.  The  fortifications,  which  were 
erected  in  1816-26  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,000. 
can  accommodate  a  aarriaon  of  14.000 
men.  On  December  10,  1018,  the  fortress 
was  occupied  by  the  American  Army. 
Ehrlich.  P^^^  German  physiciao, 
~7  „  »  born  at  Strehlen,  I^ussia,  iu 
1854.  He  was  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tute for  Infectious  Diseases,  Berlin,  1890- 
96*  and  in  1896  became  director  of  the 
Royal  Institute  for  Experimental  The- 
rapy, now  at  Frankfort.  His  studies  of 
the  cell  and  its  toxins  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  practicnl  technique  of  iramunizn- 
tion.  He  received  the  Nobel  prize  for 
medicine  in  1908.     Died  1915. 

EibenstOCk     '.I'ben-stok),  a  town  in 
.uxuvuoKvuA.     jjjg  southeast  of  Saxonv. 

with    important    manufactures    of    lace. 

Pop.  (190B)  7460. 

Eicbbom  (I*horn),    Johann    Gott- 

,   ""*  FRIED,  a  German  orientaUst, 

historian,  etc.,  bom  in  1752.    He  became 

professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Jena, 

and  then  at  Gfittlngen.    He  died  in  1827. 

Among    his    works    are     the    HtVrew 

Prop*rt»,  HUUnv  9f  lAtervtttn   Sittorf 


Eichstatt 


EileitkyiA 


the 


0/  i^Tkree  Lm  C0nturi«t,Intro4uc 
**SW  to. «»«  Old  and  New  ^ettamenti 
tod  to  the  Apocrypha. 
Eiohltfttt    U^'vtet),  an  old  town   of 
...  .  Bavaria,  in  a  deep  vaUey 

of  the  Altntthl.  67  miles  ».  M.  w.  ot 
« l?!*^''-  1^1  Priacipal  edifice  is  a  fine 
a%  rr03^*    founded  in  1269.    Pop, 

^der  {I'^^^h  V.*^7«'"  o'  Pro«»l«,  which 
riaes  in  Hourtelu,  and  forma  the 
boundanr  between  Schleswif  and  Hol- 
•  •tein,  falling  into  tLa  North  Sea  at 
TOnnins  after  a  course  of  92  miles.  By 
Its  Junction,  with  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
canal  it  jriTes  communication  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 
Eider  Duck  iSomatena  mcllUatma), 
-__       ._.  .a  species  of  duck  found 

fronj  4o'  north  to  the  highest  latitudes 
•yet  ^sited,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
^ts  favorite  haunts  are  solitary  rocky 
oho'res  and  islands.  In  Greenland  and 
Iceland  it  occurs  in  great  numbers,  and 
also  breeds  on  the  western  islands  of 
Scotland.    The  eider  duck  is  about  twice 


Aa  fonnd  in  eommcrc*  tbli  down  la  ia 
MUa  of  die  size  of  a  man's  fist,  tad 
weighing  from  3  to  4  lbs.  It  is  so  fins 
and  elastic  that  6  lbs.  of  the  best  quality 
Is  sufficient  for  a  whole  bed.  The  down 
from  dead  birds  is  little  esteemed.  Iuit* 
ing  lost  its  elasUdty.  The  l3S^  eidw 
duck  {Somaterio  tpectaWU)  la  anotber 
species  resembling  the  preoedinc  and 
inhabiting  the  same  coMtfc^^^^ 

Eiffel  Tower.  See  PoHs. 


!; 


Eider  Duck  (Somateria  moaMlma). 

the  size  of  the  common  duck,  being  about 
2  feet  3  inches  in  length,  3  feet  in  breadth 
of  wing,  and  from  6  to  7  pounds  in  weight 
The  male  is  black,  head  and  back  white, 
with  a  black  crown.  The  female  is  red- 
dish drab  spotted  with  black,  and  with 
two  white  bands  cm  the  wings.  They  feed 
largely  on  shellfish,  crustaoeans,  etc. 
Their  nests  are  usually  formed  of  drift 
grass,  dry  8ea-we«>d,  etc.,  lined  with  a 
large  Quantity  of  down,  which  the  female 
pluck9<from  her  own  breast  In  this  soft 
bed  abe  lays  five  eggs,  which  she  covers 
over  wili  a  layer  of  down.  If  this, 
with  the  eggs,  is  removed  the  bird  re- 
peats the  process.  One  female  generally 
furnishes  auout  %  lb.  of  down,  but  the 
Quantity  is  reduced  by  cleaning.  This 
down,  from  its  superior  warmu.  light- 
ness and  elasticity,  is  la  great  demand 
for  beds  end  ooverlets;  and  the  districts 
in  Norway  and  Icelaad  where  these  birds 
abound  are  guarded  with  the  greatest 
TifQaoce  u  a  moit  raloable  inoperty. 


Eight-Hour  law,  |^  ^^  ^pgj 

United  States  Concran.  and  afterward 
by  a  number  of  tbe  state  legislatures, 
providing  that  in  all  jgovsmment  emploT- 
ment  ei^t  hours  shall  constitute  a  dara 
work.  Eight  hours  as  the  limit  of  a  Mr 
ular  day's  labor  has  since  been  adopted 
in  a  number  of  industries  and  is  being 
demanded  in  others.  Trade-onion  activity 
has  resulted  in  the  eight-hour  day  being 
generally  adopted  in  the  building  trades! 
in  certain  branches  of  the  iron  and  sted 
industry,  in  marble  and  stone  work,  news- 
paper printing  and  publishing,  shipbuild- 
ing, cigar  manufacturing,  bituminous  coal 
mining,  and  typographical  work,  the  last 
*0-the  result  of  an  extensive  strike  ia 
100^  In  England  the  movement  btts  not 
yet  been  accorded  general  legislative  sanc- 
tion. Hours  of  labor,  however,  have  been 
reduced  in  British  government  factories. 
Sf>e  Aaamaon  Law. 

EikonBasilik6  U'jLt"  ..l*-^'**' 

,         ,v      ,^  Greek,    'the    royai 

image'),  the  name  of  a  book  published 
shortly  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I, 
in  January,  1649,  and  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  written  by  the  king  him- 
self. At  the  Restoration,  Ganden,  after- 
wards  Bishop  of  Worcester,  laid  daim  to 
the  authorship,  and  a  memorandum  in  the 
copy  of  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  lord  privy- 
seal  under  Charles  II.  affirms  his  daim 
with  the  authority  of  Charles  II  and 
the  Duke  of  Xoi^  Forty-eight  thousand 
copies  were  sold  within  a  year  of  its  pub- 
Ucation,  and  the  republicansjput  forward 
Milton  to  answer  it  his  mkonokla$tea 
(that  is,  'image-breaker')  appearing  the 
same  year,  by  order  of  Parliament  The 
Etkon  BatilikS  professes  to  be  a  sort  of 
private  journal  of  the  king,  containing 
numerous  assertions  of  love  for  his  mi»< 
guided  and  ungrateful  people. 

Eildon  Hills  («l'don).  three  ptetui^ 
■~r  *"""    e  s  q  n  e,  conical-shaped 

hills,  south  of  Melrose,  Roxburghshire, 
Scotland,  reaching  a  height  oi  about 
1400  feet,  said  to  have  lieen  deft  in  three 
by  Tliomas  the  Rhymer. 

Eileithvia  U-"-t"'y*), .  an  aadent 
jaiicimym    Egyptian    dty,    oa    tba 


i 


.ii!~i 


mitnhxag 

Nile,  some  diatance  above  Eraeb.  Im- 
portant remaina  bare  been  obtained  from 
rock  tombs  in  the  neichborhood,  and 
tfaere  are  aeveral  ruined  temples.  Mod- 
em name.  El  Kab. 

EUenbnrg  9?i-Slf'ai,o'i.y!^2?5u2i 

N.  IT.  X.  of  Merseburg,  on  an  Island  of 
tbe  Mulde.  It  bas  manufactures  of  cal- 
ico*  etc.     Pop.   (1905)   15,147. 

Eunbeok  < "n'bekJ k**"*  B  I  n  b  e  o  k,  a 
"•  town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Hanover,  on  the  lime,  near  its  junction 
witli  tbe  Leine,  40  miles  south  of  Han- 
over. Pop.  (1906)  8709. 
Einned«ln  (In'«6-d«ln),  a  village  and 
XilUUeaexa  ^igtrict  of  Switzerland,  in 
tbe  canton  of  and  9  miles  north  by  east 
of  Schwys,  8000  feet  above  the  see,  cel- 
ebrated for  its  Benedictine  abbey.  An 
image  of  the  Virgin,  alleged  to  possess 
miraculous  powers,  annually  attracts 
Immense  numbers  of  pilgrims.  Pop. 
8496L 

Eirenikon  (l-r6'ni-kon),  a  name  given 
xareui&QU   ^^  ^^^^^  having  as  their 

object  tbe  reconciliation  of  opposite 
•chools  in  politics  or  theology. 

Eisenach  (»'«*"-**)•  «.  to^^  o' or 

*^  *^  "*"*  many,  in  the  grand-ducby 
of  Saze-Weimar,  near  the  mountains  of 
Thuringia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nesse 
and  HSrseL  It  is  an  attractive  town, 
and  contains  a  grand-ducal  castle.  It 
has  manufactures  of  pottery,  leather, 
woolen  yarn,  etc.  Sebastian  Bach  was 
bom  here  in  1685.  Near  it  lies  tbe  Wart- 
burg,  where  Luther  was  kept  for  safety 
in  1521-22.  Pop.  (1910)  38,502. 
EiaenberB*  d'z^n-berfc),  a  town  of 
XUBCUUCr^  Germany,  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  with  a  ducal  palace  and  vari- 
ous manufactures.     Pop.   (1905)  8824. 

Eisk.    See  leiak. 

Eialeben  (Isl^-Wn),  a  town  of  Prus- 
xixsAv;ucu  gj^jj  Saxony,  25  miles  north- 
west of  Merseburg,  celebrated  as  tbe 
place  wiiere  Luther  was  born  and  where 
he  died.  There  ere  many  memorials  of 
Lutlier,  and  also  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
reformer  erected  in  1883.  Copper  is  ex- 
tensively worked  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pop.  (1905)  23,898. 

Eisteddfod  (I'steth-vOd),  an  ancient 
XiHieaoXOa  assembly  of  Welsh  bards 
for  the  xHirpose  of  musical  and  poetical 
contests,  the  judges  Ibeing  originally  ap- 
pointed by  commissioners  from  the  native 
princes,  and  after  the  conquest  frcHu  the 
Entrlish  kines.  The  last  was  issued  in 
1568.  but  the  ancient  custom  was  re- 
vived in  1798  by  the  Gwynnedigion  So- 
ciety, and  on  a  more  elaborate  scale  by 
1b«  Cambrian  Society,  which  grew  out  of 


Elcootrpni 

the  Gwynnedigion.  Eisteddfods  are  now 
bold  annually. 

Ejectment  (Hect'ment),  in  law,  Ml 
""■'  ^''  **""  action  wherein  the  title 
to  lands  and  tenements  may  be  tried  and 
the  possession  recovered.  It  is  com- 
menced by  a  wr  c  addressed  to  the  tenant 
in  possession  and  all  entitled  to  defend 
the  possession,  bearing  that  the  plaintiff 
lays  claim  to  the  property  in  question, 
and  calling  upon  all  interested  to  appear 
within  a  certain  time  to  defend  their 
right,  failing  which  the  tenant  in  posaes- 
sion  will  be  ejected.  In  its  older  form 
the  action  was  remarkable  for  certain 
curious  legal  fictions  on  which  procedure 
was  based;  and  the  names  of  John  Doe. 
an  unagioary  plaintifT,  and  of  Blchara 
Roe,  an  equaUy  imaginary  defendant, 
were  long  familiar  in  cases  of  this  kind 
in  the  Englisfa  courts. 

EJOO,    a  kind  of  fiber.     See  Qomuti. 

Ekaterinbnrg  i^'i^i-Xi'^Si'h 

the  government  of,  and  170  miles  B.  K. 
of  the  city  of  Perm,  founded  in  1723 
hj  Peter  the  Great  and  named  after 
Catherine  I.  It  is  the  center  of  the  min- 
ing and  metallurgy  of  the  Ural  region. 
Here  Nicholas  II  was  executed  July  16, 
1918.    Pop.  55,488. 

Ekatennodar  (ye-'iA-tye-re-nA-dttr'), 
.u<vi»wvj,Auvuci,A   ^  ^^,^^  ^f  Russia  bk 

the  Caucasus,  cJhief  town  of  the  Kuban 
territory,  on  the  river  Kuban,  a  poorly 
(built  place  with  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  (1911)  99,000. 

Ekaterinoslav  (ye-kft-tye-j«-n4-sUf  >, 

.ux>.«.i>v4,j.uva,&(»«  ^  ^Q^jj  ^j  SOU  them 
Ruosia,  capital  of  a  government  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  250  miles  s.  e.  of  Odessa.  It 
was  founded  in  1787  by  Prince  Potem- 
kin,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  long, 
broad  and  dirty  streets.  Pop.  (1911) 
195,870.  The  government  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Dnieper  and  at  one  point 
reaches  the  Sea  of  Azov,  mostly  consists 
of  steppes;  area,  24.478  square  miles; 
pop.  «st.   (1906)   2,708,700. 

Elftagnaceae  ilS^-^^J^^' J-; J 

a  small  nat.  order  of  apetalous  exogens 
found  in  every  part  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  but  comparatively  rare  south 
of  the  equator.  It  includes  4  genera  and 
SO  species. 

Elffiifl    (el-^'is),  a  genus  of  palms  uf 
which     the     African     oil-palm 
(Ekeia  quineenaia)    is  one  of  the  moat 
important 

ElseOOarpnS   (el-fS-Wr'pus),  a  genus 

**        P         of  trees,  nat  order  Tili- 

acete,  natives  of  India  and  Australia  and 


£l«odendron 

tbe  talw  between.     The  fruit  la  need  ia 
conrlM  or  pickled  like  olives 
AUeodendron  (el-0-6^en'dron),    a 
A#.u..  *.  .  **S"  o'  Ariatic  and 

taSS^J^^  ^'S^?^  Celartraceae.  some  of 
wMcJi  yield  useful  oiU  and  timber. 
XtUeOmeter    (el-*-oni'e-t*r) ,  *  hydPom- 
4f,  -v#     II  J*^F  '*>'■  testing  tiie  pur- 

ISLi-    ?!?^f  5°"^  almond  oiU,  by  deter- 
mininc  their  denaitiea. 

ElseOPtene  (el-«:0P'tfin),     the     liquid 

2.iiV°?S"°**  "®"  **>«  concrete  or  crys- 
talUxatole  portico  called  atearoptene. 
£lagabalU8    (el-a-gab'a-luB).    See 

Blftifi  (e-la'in),  the  oily  principle  of 
~  "  «t  obtained  by  eubmitUug  fat 
to  the  action  of  boiling  alcohol,  allowing 
the  stearin  to  cryatallize,  and  then  evap- 
orating the  alcooolic  aolutiob  It  pos- 
Msaea  much  'the  appearance  and  proper- 
tiea  of  vegetable  oil,  and  forms  soaps 
with  alkalies. 

TSlum  (S'lam),  the  ancient  name  of  a 
IZ  \^  counbrr  or  region  in  Asia,  east 
of  ttie  Lower  Tigns.  A  king  of  Elam  is 
said  in  tbe  cuoelform  inscriptions  to  have 
cpnauered  Babylonia  and  Assyria  about 
JftiOO  B.C.  It  was  latterly  incorporated 
in  vie  Persian  Empire. 
"Rlftilii  (S'land),  Ortaa  Carina,  a  spe- 
■  "*  cies  of  antelope  inhabiting  Af- 
rica,   the   largest   of   all    the  antelopes. 


Elattioity 


dried  and  osed  In  this  state,  is  highly 
prized,  and  conaequently  the  animal  ia 
now  nearly  exterminated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cape  Colony,  where  it  wma 
once  common.  The  color  ia  a  light  or 
grayish  brown,  and  it  posaeaaea  a  ahort 
mane.  The  horns,  which  are  about  18 
Inchea  long  and  nearly  straight,  are  api< 
rally  keeled. 

Elanet  (el>-Det).    die   name   of   cer- 
tain  species  o*  raptorial  birds 


?  ^*  jenus  EUinut,  and  nearly  allied 
to  the  kites.  Such  are  the  black-winged 
falcon     {E.    melanopterua)     of    Africa, 


Asia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  black- 
shouldered  hawk    (E.  dUpar)    of  Amer- 

ICa* 

ElaDS    (*'l*P»)t  a  genua  of  poiaonona 

Kilapidje,   to  which  belongs  the  cobra  di 
capello. 

Elasmobranolui    f  el-as-m«-b  r  a  n  g'- 
«  c  ,.       .     ,    ,.        .   *'-')•     an     order 


(Otm*  Canna),  male,  female  sad  young. 
beieg  about  th«  size  of  an  ox.  Ite  flesh, 
•Wecudly  dtat  of  the  thighs,  which  ia 


of  fishes,  including  the  sharks,  dogfishes, 
rays  and  chima}ra,  in  which  the  skull 
18  not  composed  of  distinct  bones,  but 
simply  forms  a  kind  of  cartilaginous  box, 
the  vertebral  column  sometimes  cartilag- 
inous, sometimes  consisting  of  distinct 
vertebrae,  the  integumentary  skelton  hi 
the  form  of  placoid  scales,  the  intestine 
being  very  short,  and  provided  with  a 
spiral  valve.  They  have  two  pairs  of 
hns  (pectorals  and  venfrals),  corre- 
sponding to  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  and 
ttie  ventral  fins  are  close  to  the  anus. 
Ihe  heart  oonsista  of  an  auricle,  «,  ven- 
tricle and  a  muscular  arterial  bulb.  The 
gills  are  fixed,  and  form  a  number  of 
pouches,  which  open  internally  into  the 
pharynx,  communicating  outwardly  by  a 
series  of  apertures  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  neck. 

Elasmodon     (e-las'mo-don),    a    snb- 
.      .  ,  genus  of  the  genus  Ele- 

phant, under  which  are  induded  th»» 
mammoth  and  Asiatic  species,  the  Afri- 
ran  elephant  belonging  to  the  subgenus 

Elasmotheriuni  (e-Ias-mo-the'ri-um), 

,.        ,       ,    .  a°  extinct  genus  of 

mammalia,_  found    in    the    post-pliocene 

etrata  of  Europe,  comprising  animals  of 

freat  size  allied  to  the  rhinoceros,  and 
avmg   two  horns    the   one    behind    the 
other. 

Elastic  Bitumen,  S^^™»i^»  or 

i^uAwu,    MiNBBAL  CAOUT- 

CHOTTC,  an  elastic  mineral  resin  of  a 
blackiafa-brown  color,  and  anbtranFlu- 
cent 

Elasticity  (e-las-tis'l-tl),  the  prop, 
rr^  Z  *^  ^'^  ^i^ne  of  whiS 
bodies  resist  change  of  volume  and 
change  of  abape,  and  reoover  tiiair  f«f 


Blater 


Elb0 


Bcr  flfur*  or  itttt  after  txtenuU  prM* 
■an,  tension,  or  diatortioii.  Tb«  fonn«r 
is  oiiUed  dMtidty  of  roltuiM,  the  latter 
•iMtid^  of  ihapo.  Tbo  umt  Oomprtt' 
MOUp  i»  alio  OMd  ia  oonaection  witb 
th«  otaatidty  of  Tcdane;  and  Rigiiitif, 
or  rcaistaaee  to  change  of  shape,  ia  eoii- 
necttoa  with  tliat  of  shape.  Fluids  poa- 
esa  no  rigidity  whatever;  they  offer  no 
permmnent  reeistence  to  cbinge  of  shape; 
while  a  solid  body,  uolesk  it  is  distorted 
beyond  certain  limits,  called  the  limits 
of  fitticittf,  tends  to  retura  to  ite  orig- 
iiMU  form.  Both  fluids  and  solids  poa- 
sesa  elasticity  of  Tolume,  and  tend  to 
rcaame  their  original  Tolume  after  com- 
pression. l%e  elasticity  of  volume  of 
the  former  is  perfect ;  whatever  com- 
pression they  have  beea  subjected  to, 
they  retnrn  nnder  the  same  couditiooa 
o<  tempsratnre  to  precisely  their  original 
Tohunes  when  the  forces  of  oompression 
are  removed.  In  the  case  of  solids  tJwre 
are  ttmite  to  their  elasticity  of  volume  as 
wdl  as  to  their  elasticity  of  form :  thus, 
gold  may  be  made  permanently  denser 
by  hammering.  Tbere  is  one  law  of  elas- 
ucHt,  the  celebrated  law  of  Hooke — Ut 
tenitio  tie  via,  which  translated  into  the 
xniMm  language  of  elasticity  stands — 
Strain  i$  proportional  to  »tre$»;  or,  in 
olSwr  woras,  whatever  be  t^  nature  of 
the  distortion  the  amount  of  it  Is  pro- 
portional to  the  stress  that  produces  it. 
This  law  is  <»ly  considered  applicable 
so  Jong  as  we  do  not  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  elasticity.  See  also  Boyle^a 
Lorn, 

ISIafAr  (era-t6r),  the  name  of  a  family 
*«*»««*  (Blatoride)  of  beeUes,  remark- 
able  for  taeir  ability  to  throw  tiiem- 
sdves  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air, 
wfaen  pkced  on  their  back,  by  a  vigorous 
moscalsr  movement  Hence  their  names 
of  q»inging-beetles,  click-beetles,  skip- 
jacks, etc.  When  alarmed,  the  elater 
ooonterfeita  deatlu  Flowers,  grass  and 
decaying  wood  are  the  habitations  of 
these  animals,  which  are  almost  always 
fonnd  singly.  The  larva  are  often  very 
injorions  to  vegetation,  especially  those 
which  devour  the  roots  of  herbaceous 
plante  (as  in  the  genus  Agrietot),  and 
are  known  from  their  slenderness  and 
bsjdness  as  wire-worms.  Die  fireflies  of 
America  belong  to  the  family.  They 
possess  Inminous  properties,  which  are 
unlike  those  of  the  glow-worm,  etc,  be- 
ing seated  near  the  head.  The  Pyropk- 
drit  ttoetBUeua,  called  cocupo  in  Bra- 
BiL  is  need  as  a  personal  omamcot  by 
ladiea  Tlte  larges*'  species  of  the  genus 
JVIster,  the  Blater  fidbeOioomit,  is  2% 
iiii^es  in  length. 


VI*tArinm  (•*ln*tl'rt<un)t  n  sobstaace 
AlSVenun  obtained  fwm  the  fruit  of 
the  sqoirtiag  w  wild  encomber  (Beh«t- 
Unm  Mfstls)'  The  Jnioe  of  the  anripe 
fruit  when  expressed  and  allowed  to  stand 
deposite  elatoriam  as  «  green  sediment 
with  an  acrid  taste,  a  faint  odor,  and 
powerful  cathartie  properties.  It  is  a 
violent  purgative,  and  is  pi^sonous,  but 
Its  action  is  not  constant  The  active 
princiide  in  it  is  called  etaterin. 

ElatinaoeSB  («-l«-ti-ni'se-«),  the 
rrr.Ttv.i.inruiiD    ^gter-popper   fainily,   a 

nat  order  of  herbaceous  annuals  found 
in  marshy  places  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

Elba  f^^^:  J^f,  ''*«>•  "  *°»^  M*nd 
•"■'••  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ldvomo  (Leghorn),  Italy,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  the  Strait  of 
Piombino,  about  6  miles  wide.  The 
island  is  18  miles  long  and  from  2)4  to 
10^  miles  broad,  and  is  traversea  by 
mountains  rising  to  a  height  of  orer 
8000  feet  It  is  rich  in  iron,  marble,  gran- 
ite, salt,  etc.;  and  iron  ore  is  exported. 
Excellent  wine  and  fruits  are  produced. 
It  has  two  seaports — Porto  Fetrajo  (the 
capital)  and  Porto  Longone.  The  Treaty 
of  Fkris  in  1814  erected  Elba  into  a  sov- 
ereignty for  Napdieon,  wto  resided  in  it 
gon>  "%!•  1814,  to  February  26,  1816. 

Elbe    '<eJl>;Ger.  pron.  el'be;Lat416i«; 
""""*    Bohemian,  Labo),  &  river  of  Ger- 
many, one  of  the  hirgest  in  Europe.    It 
rises  on  the  s.  w.  slopes  of  the  Bchnee- 
koppe  or  Snowcap,  one  of  the  Riesenge- 
birge,     between    Bohemia    and     Silesia. 
From  this  point  it  flows  nearly  due  8. 
into  Bohemia  for  about  60  miles,  when 
it  turns  to  the  w.,  and  after  about  40 
mUeji  takes  a  general  H.  ».  w.  direction 
till  It  falls  into  the  North  Sea,  intersect- 
ing  fiaz(my,   a  considerable   portion   of 
Prussia,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  its 
course  separating  Holstein  on  ita  right 
from  Hanover  on  the  left    The  length, 
including  windings,   is   upwards  of  780 
miles.    7nie   principal  afsuenta  are,  on 
^e  right,  the  Iser,  Schwars-BIster  and 
Havel:  on  the  left,  the  Alder,  M<^au, 
Eger,  Mulda  and  Saal.    In  the  loww  part 
oc  ite  course  the  river  is  divided  by  five 
large  and  seven  small  islands  into  several 
arms,  which  unite  again  about  6  miles 
below  Hamburg.    The  me4n  depth  is  10 
feet,  average  breadth  900  feet    It  is  more 
or  less  navigable  for  aibout  470  miles,  but 
its  esttiary  at  Cuxhaven  is  much  encum- 
bered with  sandbanks.    It  is  w«U  stocked 
with  fish.    On  July  1,  IS^O,  the  nayiga- 
titm  of  iSie  Elbe  was  declared  free  from 
Hamburg  to  Melnik  in  Bobeoia. 


^^  Bheaiflb  PruMU,  ia  tht 
fOTtrameat  of  and  16  mUra  ■.  of  Dfla- 
Mldoif,  oa  both  lidM  of  the  WopMr,  ea- 
doMd  by  lofty  hilla.  Taken  with  B^ea 
It  itretchM  alone  the  Wu^per  Valley  for 
about  6  milea.  It  baa  no  faUtorical  or 
antiquarian  imporunce,  ita  proaperity, 
which  ia  of  recent  date,  beinf  largely 
due  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  of  which 
it  ia  the  center  in  Rbeniah  Prna«la. 
Linen,  woolen,  ailk  and  mixed  ailk  gooda, 
ribbona  and  velvet  are  extenaively  made 
and  exported.  There  are  oumeroua  miUa 
tor  apinning  cotton  twiat,  linen  yam 
•ad  worated,  and  numeroua  dyeworka, 
and    miacellaneona    induatrial    eaUbllMi- 

"'•°^..  t^?**,^  ^^"^o"  *»*  BKHtly  Ukea 
np  with  bleach-fielda.  Pop.  (1910)  170,118. 

„  *"^"of  Elbert  Co.,  Georgia,  34 
mIlea  t  by  _i».  of  Athena.  It  haa  cotton 
mllla,  ferttlixer  worka,  etc.     Pop.   0483. 


IMtti 

Elche  <«l'^)' ••«"?.•<  tpala.  lath* 

of  Allcanta.  on  tba  kft  bank  of  tba 
Mnalopo,  aurroanded  by  palm  tro«.  It 
contolna  varioa*  Roman  ranaiaa,  a  fine 
church,  and  a  town  bona*  of  th«  fifteenth 

d'aS'^PoJ^^aSSf"^'''  »•»•  "'*«'•  «' 

Elohinren  ($r*iBt«a) •  O  b  e  r  and 
ft''"  Unter,  two  riUagea  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbeDanuba. 
about  8  mUea  *P*rt  and  8  northeast  of 
Um.  In  1806  Marshal  Ney  defeated  the 
Auatriana  at  Ober  Elchlngen,  and  won 
for  himaelf  the  tiUe  of  Dnke  orEldUngM. 

Elder  l,ij£/ •*"!"•«*'•»  *<>  diserwit 

nat  order  Caprif2liac4.*Th!Sle*a»*SlIlI 
trees  or  ahrnja,  with  opposits  aad^ 
nated  leaves,  bearing  amanTwhlte  flowera 
in  large  and  conapicnoua  corymba,  amall 
berrica  of  a  black  or  red  color,  and  Wttw 
and  nauHeoua  leaves  poaaessing  purgative 
and  emetic  propertlea.    The  woid^the 


Iilbeilf  ^•*"''«H^?»  »  to'"*   of   France, 

.  .  J^^V^  Seine-infirieare,  11  miles  young  ah^tirontiTM  a*Vsr7u?.J 

has  eixht  artesian  wells.  It  has  spin- 
ning-mUls,  dyeworks  and  is  an  im- 
portant center  for  the  production  of 
woolen  manufactures,  chiefly  of  lighter 
clotha  and  fancy  goods.  It  is  alao  an 
entrepot  for  the  finer  and  heavier  clotha 
of  Louviers  and  Sedan.  It  communicates 
bv  steamers  with  Paris,  Rouen  and 
Havre.     Pop.   (1906)   17,800, 


pro- 
lan .^^  To  '~T'  v**i''  ««™"«'«  wder  of 
Europe  (8.  nigru)  ia  a  wUd  shrub  or 
small  tree,  distinguiabable  by  its  wlnmd 
kaves;  its  cluaters  of  smf.U7crSuiKSfflt2 

SSTk"'*^'"'  *''•  ""»"  black  berries  by 
which  these  are  ancceeded,  and  from 
on?**^  •kind,  of  wine  ia  som^mes  inade^ 
xue  dwarf  elder  or  danewort  (S.  Bbulut) 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and 

from  the  blood  of  the  Danes.  Two  soedM 
are  naUve  to  North  Aiirica :  «.  g^SS 
oentts,  a  common  plant  from  the  fortv. 

the  berries  of  whick  are  black  and  hai^ 
a  sweet  taste;  and  8.  pa5«to«i%hich 
bears  red  oerries,  and^Chablts  fcanada. 

♦h!  "aTi***!™  »•?$•  <>'  New  England  and 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.     Elder  wood 

h!.,5''te  .f^**  ^h  **"  V*"?"  becomes  ao 
hard  that  it  la  often  substituted  for  box- 
wood. Its  toughness  also  la  auch  that  it 
la  made  into  akewera,  tops  for  fiahinr- 
Sfft  fJ^  ,  ^J?  Mght^lth'ta  Sdli^  f^ 
Afil2„i^'».*''!J!f*t  experiments  and  variona 
ointments,   drinks  and   medldaal   deeoc- 

flow'ers"and"b?i^£""   ^^  '^''^  »-^ 

eWSca).- the- f^it  EldcW  i'^Sht^'r'^'J^^,^^ 
of  which  is  aaed  as  an  emetic,  and  to  —•'   —«-• —     ---       ..•*?*»  exgenence 


Elbinsr  ®"b"»t).  seaport  town  of 
■■"»'"*»  West  PruBsii,  on  the  Elbing, 
near  Its  entrance  into  the  Frische-Hai. 
It  was  once  a  fiouriuhing  Hanse  town, 
and  is  still  a  placii  of  considerable  in- 
dustry and  trade,  the  manufactures  in- 
cluding iron  goods,  mtchinery,  brass  and 
tinplate  coods.  It  has  also  shipbuilding 
yards.  Pop.  (1916)  58,632. 
XSlbrnz  (el'brCs).  a  mountain  summit 
"*'*"  of  the  Caucasus  (which  see). 
Elbnrz  (el'W«>.  a  lofty  mountain 
■~  ranee  extending  over  Northern 

Persia,  parallel  with  and  overlooking  the 
Caspian.  Highest  peak,  Mt.  Demavend, 
19,400  feet ;  average  height,  6000  to  SOOO 

Eloaia  (el'<*'JA).  an  Arabian  tree 


compose  an  ointment  to  cure  the'  itch. 

Eloeiaites If »-«;»»■«*•> ...a    ««t    ?« 

Gnostics  which  arose  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan  about  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  Essenes  and  resembled  the 
Ebioitites,  A  Jew,  named  Elxai,  or  El- 
kesai,  is  their  reputed  founder. 


and  wisdom,  are  selected  for  oSce,  as 
among  the  Jews,  the  seventy  men 
associated  with  Moses  in  the  government 
of  the  people.  In  the  modern  Presby- 
terian churches  elders  are  officers  who, 
with  the  pastors  or  ministers,  compose 
the  consistories  or  kirk-sessions,  with 
authority  to  inspect  and  regulate  matters 
of  religion  and  diacipline  in  the  congregap 


I 


n^eu 


Bdon 


IlMtioa 


tion.  At  •  mtmber  of  the  kirk'Wwioa 
lb*  elder  hM  an  equal  Tote  with  hla 
minister,  and  a*  a  member  of  tiie  higher 
church  courts,  when  delegated  thereto,  he 
has  a  right  to  reason  and  vote  on  all 
matters  under  discussion  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  dergjr  themselves. 
VJdon  (d'don),  JOB  If  Scott.  Bail  or. 
«uuvu  lord-chancellor  of  England,  was 
bom  Id  17S1  at  Newcastle-on-Tjrne,  where 
his  father  was  a  coal  dealer  and  public- 
house  keeper  of  means.  He  was  educated 
with  his  brother  WilUam  (afterwards 
Lord  Stowell)  at  Newcastle,  and  at 
Oxford,  where  be  (btaincd  a  fellowship. 
be  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1776,  and 
in  1782  was  made  king's  counael.  Next 
year  he  entered  parliament,  supported 
Pitt,  and  was  made  solicitor-general,  and 
knifhted.  In  1702  he  jpurcbaged  the 
estate  of  Eldon.  In  1703  he  became 
attorney-general,  and  in  1709  was  created 
chief-Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  and  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Eldon.  On  the  accessior  of  tbe  Adding- 
ion  ministry  he  becami  lord-chancellor 
(1801),  and  retained  this  post  under  the 
subMquent  administration  of  Pitt  until 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1806.  A  year 
later,  however,  he  resumed  the  chan- 
cellorship  under  Liverpool,  and  held  it 
without  break  for  twenty  years.  la 
1821  he  was  created  an  earl  by  Qeorge 
lY.  On  the  accession  of  the  Canning 
ministry  in  1827  he  resigned  the  chancel- 
lorship, and  never  again  held  office,  lie 
died  in  London  in  1838  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  a  master 
of  English  jurisorudence :  as  a  politiciaa 
he  was  opposed  to  reform,  and  by  no 
means  free  from  the  charge  of  servility 
and  intrigue. 

TT.!  DnrftflA  (^^  dO-ra'do)  a  country 
Xii  .VOraao  ^^at  Orellana,  the  lieuten- 
ant of  Pixarro,  pretended  he  bad  dis- 
covered in  South  America,  between  the 
Orinoco  and  Amazon  rivers;  and  which 
be  named  thus  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  gold  and  precious 
metals  which,  he  asserted,  he  bad  seen 
in  Manoa,  the  capital  of  the  country. 

Eleanor  Crosses  <,«^^-/);-^<>t^ 

the  spots  where  the  bier  of  Eleanor,  the 
wife  of  Edward  I,  rested  on  its  way  from 
Grantham  to  Westminster.  Thirteen 
were  erected,  but  only  three,  those  of 
Northampton,  Geddington  and  Waltham, 
fmain. 

ISlAatin  SrllAol  (el-6-at'ik>,  a  Grecian 
JUeanC  OCnOOl  philosophical  sect,  so 
called  because  it  originated  in  Elea 
(Latin,  Velio),  town  of  Magna  Grsecia 
(Southern  Italy),  of  which   also  three 


of  its  most  celebrated  teacbeta,  Par- 
menldM,  Zeno  and  Leucippns,  were  na- 
tives. The  founder  was  Xenopbanes  of 
C<dophon,  who  came  to  Elea  late  In  !.  j, 
bringinc  with  him  the  physical  theories 
of  the  Ionian  school,  to  wnich  be  added 
a  metaphvsic.  The  two  schools  soon 
drifted  widely  apart,  especially  In  respect 
of  method.  Starting  fr(Hn  the  observa- 
tiim  of  external  nature,  the  lonlans 
endeavored  to  discover  some  elementary 
principle,  as  water,  air.  fire,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  elements,  by  tbe  action  of  which 
the  phenomena  they  observed  might  be 
accounted  for.  The  Eleans  made  tbe 
abstract  idea  of  Being  or  God.  deduced 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  universe 
as  a  whole,  their  starting  point;  and 
their  reasonings  sometimes  led  them  to 
deny  the  reality  of  external  phenomena 
altogether. 

'F.1»ftiiTnna-'A  (el-l-kam-plln':  /mWa 
Meoampa^e  UelCnium),  a  plant  of 
the  nat.  order  Composite,  found  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  also  in 
Asia.  It  is  3  or  4  feet  high ;  the  radical 
leaves  are  often  2  feet  and  more  in 
length ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  yellow ; 
the  root,  which  is  perennial,  possesses  a 
bitter,  camphor-like  taste.  It  was  for- 
merly much  used  as  a  stimulant  for  all 
the  secreting  organs. 
VlAAfinTl  (el-ek'shun),  In  theology,  tbe 
JSiieOUOU  doctrine  that  God  has  from 
the  beginning  elected  a  portion  of  man- 
kind to  eternal  life,  passing  by  the  re- 
mainder. It  is  founded  on  the  literal 
sense  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  has  been  amplified  by  the  labors  of 
systematic  theologians  into  a  complete 
and  logical  system.  It  dates  in  ec- 
clesiastical history  from  the  time  of 
Augustine;  but  Calvin  has  stated  it  so 
strongly  and  clearly  in  his  Institutes 
that  it  is  generally  associated  with  his 
name.  .        ,     .      , 

iriAntinn  '«>  politics,  the  selection  by 
SUKK,  viuU)  ^ting  of  a  person  or  persons 
to  occupy  some  post  or  office.  The  most 
important  elections  are  those  of  th.' 
members  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
the  different  countries,  and  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  are  carried  out 
strict  laws  are  in  force.  In  such  elec- 
tions voting  by  ballot  (see  Bollot)  is 
now  general.  The  chief  forms  of  election 
in  Britain  are  parliamentary  and 
municipal  elections,  in  both  of  which  th-* 
basis  of  the  suffrage  (or  rig"  of  voting) 
is  the  pavment  of  poor-rates.  Jurisdic- 
tion of  election  laws  of  the  United  States 
extends  to  such  officers  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  are  elective,  vix..  the  president, 
vice-president  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.     The  election 


Xlaetor 


SMirie  Batttry 


of  oAc*n  of  t(i«  But*  0htnmtntM  U 
rtfftdatwl  by  tb«  Mrenl  8Uto  oodwi 
Tm  pmident  and  ricc-prMidtBt  nn 
ciMtcd  bjr  •  college  of  electora,  whlcb 
college  is  compoMd  of  m  many  el«ictoni 
■■  tnere  iball  oe  Moatore  and  repreaent- 
fitlTea  in  Congren  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  luch  electora.  The  people 
▼ot*  directly  for  theae  electors.  Mem- 
ban  of  Congreaa  are  elected  as  follow*: 
•ach  BUta  la  entitled  to  two  aanators 
who,  according  to  the  Sarantaenth  Amend- 
ment  are  elected  directly  by  the  peopla, 
aa  tha  membera  of  the  Honaa  of  Rapra- 
aenUtiTea  have  always  bacn.  All  eltlsens 
of  tha  United  Sutea  are  entitled  to  Tota 
azcapt  dtisana  of  the  Diatriet  of  Colombia. 
In  1870  peraona  of  African  deacent  were 
riren  the  right  to  partidpata  in  alectiona. 
Tha  Btatea  of  tha  Union  from  time  to 
tima  acact  laws  for  tha  regulation  and 
management  of  their  local  electioos.  em- 
bracing the  choice  of  tha  officers  of  the 
State,  dty  and  county.  The  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  Btatea  secure  to  eltl- 
sens tha  right  of  suffrage.  The  laws  of 
each  State  proTide  the  meana  of  effecting 
the  ends  of  the  constitution,  and  pre- 
scribe the  qualificationa  of  voters,  which 
Tary  aomewbat  in  the  different  States. 
The   length   of   residence   in    the   State 

SreTioua  to  an  election  is  fiz«l  by  the 
tate  law  and  varies  in  the  different 
States  from  three  months  to  two  yeara. 
Tracea  of  property  qualifications  liager  in 
some  of  the  States,  and  certain  Statea 
make  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  voting.  Yarioua  States 
require  the  ability  to  read  and  write. 
In  a  ateadily  increasing  number  of  Statea 
full  suffrage  is  extended  to  women,  while 
partial  aulfrage  ezista  in  manj  Statea. 
See  Women't  RU/ht$. 
Elertor  (e-lelttur;  German,  KurfUnt, 
xaecior  > electoral  prince'),  the  tiUe 
of  certain  princes  of  the  oW  German 
Empire  who  had  the  right  oi  electing 
the  emperors.  There  were  ten  in  I8O0, 
when  the  old  empire  was  diesolved.  Also 
the  title  given  to  those  chosen  to  elect  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  (See 
EtecHoH.) 

Electoral  CoUege  SSl?SS'Slit^ 

the  body  of  men  elected  in  each  State  to 
cast  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State 
for  presidential  candidates.  The  Stale 
conventiona  of  the  varioua  parties  nom- 
inate the  electors,  one  for  each  represent- 
ative, and  one  for  each  senator  in  Con- 
gress. Tbese  persons  are  voted  for  on  the 
general  election  day.  Those  elected  are 
required  to  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  December  in  the  year  in  which  they 
•re  elected,  in  aucb  places  m  the  legia- 


lature  of  each  Btata  may  direct.  Tka 
governor  la  to  give  them  three  certiflad 
lists  of  those  chosen  to  be  electors:  tha 
electors  are  to  make  three  liata  of  the 
persons  balloted  for  bv  them  for  tha  prea- 
idencv  and  vice-presidency,  and  to  tha 
certified  lisU  annex  the  certificates  fur- 
nished by  the  governor.  They  are  to 
appoint  one  of  their  number  to  carry  one 
of  the  certificatea  to  the  president  of  the 
Senate  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  Jan- 
uary, and  to  send  to  the  president  of  tha 
'Senate,  by  mail,  another  copy  of  the 
certificates:  and  the  third  they  are  to 
give  to  the  Judge  of  the  district  wherein 
they  assemble. 

Electoral  CommiiBion,  5^*2";^^ 

vided  for  by  act  of  Congress,  January 
29,  1877,  to  settle  disputed  questions  in 
regard  to  the  electoral  votea  of  several 
Statea  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1876.  It  was  composed  of  five  senstors. 
chosen  by  the  Senate;  five  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  chosen  by 
the  House;  and  five  assodate  Justices  of 
the  supreme  court,  four  of  whom  were 
designated  by  the  act  of  Congress,  and 
the  fifth  selected  by  the  four.  It  waa 
found,  on  counting  the  electoral  votea 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  that  there  were  conflicting 
certificates  from  four  States — Louiaiana, 
Florida,  Oregon  and  South  Carolina. 
These  certificates  were  referred  to  the 
commission,  which  by  a  vote  of  eight  to 
seven— following  the  line  of  party  divi- 
sion in  the  commission— decided  that 
the  certificate  of  electoral  votea  cast  for 
Hayea  and  Wheeler,  the  Republican 
candidates,  waa  the  legal  certificate.  The 
decision  of  the  commission,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  statute,  became  irrevo- 
cable; the  disputed  votes  were  counted 
accordingly;  and  Hayes  and  Wheeler 
were  found  duly  elected,  by  a  majority 
of  one  electoral  vote.  The  important 
question  before  tiie  commission  waa 
whether  an  electoral  certificate  being  in 
form  confessedly  according  to  law,  it  was 
competent  for  Congress  or  the  commis- 
sion to  go  behind  the  same  and  take 
evidence  aliunde  in  supoart  of  alleged 
irregularities  committed  before  such 
certificate  waa  issued.  The  majority  of 
the  commission  took  the  negative.  The 
decision  was  bitterly  resented  by  the 
Democratic  party,  wtich  maintained  that 
its  candidates  had  been  rightfully  elected 
and  had  been  deprived  of  their  jnst 
rights. 

Heotrio  Battery  l.tS'^'S"'.'.'.!''.? 

wbat  is  now  more  commonly  called  a 
buttery  of  licyden  Jars,  the  old  name  bav 
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lot  bfen  livsa  befor«  nlvtaie  bfttteriet 
ware  inveatad.    Bee  Leydm  i*r. 

Electric  Chair,  Sf  gSSSS,'^ 

electrocutim.  It  consists  of  a  strong 
chair,  to  wliidi  are  attached  straps  for 
holding  the  body  of  the  subject  in  podtion 
and  electrodes  through  which  the  heavy 
electric  current  used  to  eztingulA  life 
passes. 

Clefitlifi  Clofik  A  ^ock  driven  or 
Aiieuino  V10C&,  controUed  by  elec- 
tricity, the  latter  being  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term.  One  clock  driven 
in  the  ordinary  way  can  be  made  to 
control  by  electric  currents  another  clock 
(or  clocks)  also  driven  in  the  ordinary 
way  so  as  to  make  it  keep  accurate  time. 
The  method  of  R.  L.  Jones,  more  or  less 
modified,  is  now  in  very  extensive  use. 
By  means  of  it  one  hiKb-class  clock 
(usually  in  an  astronomical  observatory) 
compels  a  number  of  other  clocks  at  con- 
riderable  distances  to  keep  time  with  it 
l%e  clocks  thus  controlled  ought  to  be  so 
regulated  that  if  left  to  themselves  they 
would  always  gain  a  little,  but  not  more 
than  a  few  minutes  per  day.  The  pen- 
dulum of  the  controlling  clock,  in  swing- 
ing to  either  side,  makes  a  brief  con- 
tact, which  completes  the  circuit  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  and  thus  sends  a  current 
to  the  controlled  clock.  The  currents 
pass  through  a  coil  in  the  bob  of  the 
pendulum  of  the  controlled  clock,  and  the 
action  between  these  currents  and  a  pair 
of  fixed  magnets  urges  tbe  pendulum  to 
one  side  and  to  the  other  alternately.  The 
effect  is  that,  though  the  controlled  clock 
may  permanently  continue  to  b«  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second  in  advance  of  the  con- 
trolling clock,  it  can  never  be  so  much  as 
half  a  second  in  advance.  An  electrically 
controUed  clock  usually  contains  a  nnaU 
magnetic  needle,  which  shows  from  which 
direction  the  currents  are  coming.  The 
arrangements  are  usually  such  that  at 
every  sixtieth  second  no  current  is  sent, 
and  the  needle  stands  still.  Any  small 
error  is  thus  at  onee  detwted.  The  term 
is  also  frequently  applied  to  clocks  con- 
taining a  small  battery  which  are  self 
winding.  • 

EleclriO  Car.     See  TroUey. 

Electric  Eel  ^^^*^^*1f')'  Jt^  ^«J 

.uAwoiAv  .MVA  abundant  in  the  freah 
waters  of  Brazil  and  the  Guianas.  which 
possesses  organs  capable  of  developing  a 
strong  electnc  current  and  thus  of  gmng 
a  violent  shook  to  any  one  touchiiw  the 
eels.  I%e8e  organs  replace  the  «>wer 
muscles  along  the  aides  of  the  tail.  Tb* 
eels  can  be  taken  by  driving  horaat  lato 
tbe  water  to  be  allocked  and  seblac  tHeip 


whea  tfaoa  wMkwted.  Other  daotric 
^tfwnrTMMio,  et  alaetrle  tay,  and 
the  Afticaa  catfish.  The  origin  and  mode 
of  operation  of  these  organs  are  unknown. 

Electric  Fnmace.  *  *«^<^  ®^  ."j 

^»vMAv  *•**"»««»  ceptode  in  which 
a  high  temperature  is  produced  by  means 
of  the  electric  current  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  chemical  reaction  or  change 
of  state  in  the  substance  to  be  treated, 
such  as  tlie  reduction  of  an  ore,  the 
formation  or  breaking  down  of  a  com- 
pound, or  the  fusion  or  volatilisation  of 
a  metal  or  compound.  Since  the  beat 
developed  in  any  given  portion  of  an 
electric  circuit  is  proportionate  to  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the 
current,  that  portion  of  the  circuit  which 
IS  outside  the  furnace  is  composed  of 
metals  such  as  copper  or  aluminium,  while 
the  resistance  of  the  portion  or  portions 
of  the  circuit  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
localize  the  heat  is  relatively  high.  Then 
are  three  forms  of  electric  furnace,  the 
chief  points  of  difference  being  in  the 
character  of  that  portion  of  the  circuit 
in  wUch  the  heat  is  desired. 

The  Aro  Furnace. — ^The  first  consists 
of  an  arc,  in  which  the  incandescent 
gases  produce  ah  extreme  degree  of  heat 
between  carbon  terminals.  With  this 
type  of  furnace  it  is  possible  to  produce 
a  temperature  of  4600  degrees  centigrade 
in  a  small  furnace  charge.  Since  it  is 
impossible  to  place  more  than  a  small 
quantity  of  the  charge  within  the  arc 
it  is  necessary  in  commercial  work  either 
to  establish  a  number  of  arcs  or  move 
the  arcs  relatively  to  the  charge  or  move 
the  charge  relatively  to  the  arcs.  The 
biga  temperatures  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  the  electric  furnace  have  opened 
a  new  field  to  chemistry,  but  careful  reg- 
ulation of  the  heat  is  essential  This 
may  be  obtained  by  moving  the  charge 
or  moving  the  arc,  adjusting  the  duration 
of  contact  to  the  quantity  of  the  charge. 
Generally  speaking,  the  arc  is  both  waste- 
ful and  inenicient  as  a  source  of  heat 

The  Blectrohftio  Furnace. — A  molten 
salt  may  not  only  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
fusion  by  the  heat  developed  by  its  own 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  direct  cur- 
rent of  suffident  volume,  but  it  will  be 
electrolysed'  or  decomposed  so  that 
one  of  its  parts,  which  may  be  a  metal, 
will  accumulate  at  the  positive  electrode 
known  as  the  '  cathode '  and  another  part 
will  accumulate  at  the  negative  electrode 
or  anode.'  This  process  is  extremely 
useful  in  breaking  down  certain  com- 
pounds, but  the  heat  regulation  must  be 
▼enr  exact 

Th9  Inoamietoent  Furnace.— Thim  ter:n 
M  ased  to  4eii«i)»ta  f«»ra«cea  In   which 


Eleotrioity 


Eleetrioity' 


Ui«  beat  is  developed  by  the  ptunan  of  deflection  of  magaede  needles,  the 
*°f.j*?'^°J$  through  a  body  which  la  prodaction  of  heat  and  light  in  cer- 
■oUd  iniaauy,  auch  as  a  core  of  carbon;  tain  circomstancea,  the  separation  nS 
a  granular  bed  of  coke ;  retort  carbon  or  certain  chemical  compounds  into  their 
irraphite:  the  charge  iteclf  when  mixed  constituents,  and  spasmodic   actions  on 

the  nerrooa  and  mnscalar 
systems  of  animals.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  itectron,  amber, 
tlie  fact  that  amber  when 
nibbed  attracts  light  part- 
icles, snch  as  small  pieces 
of  paper,  having  been 
known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Friction  was  the 
only  artificial  source  of 
electricity  employed  an- 
til  Galvani,  near  the  dose 
of  the  eighteenth  century, 
accidentally  obtained  It 
by  the  contact  of  two 
metals  with  the  limbs  of 
a  frog;  and  Volta,  de- 
veloping Galvani's  dis- 
covery, invented  the  first 
galvanic  or  voltaic  bat- 
tery. Eleotricity  pro- 
duced by  friction  is  called 
friotional  electricity; 
that  produced  by  chemi- 
cal action  on  metals,  vol- 
taic electricity. 

Conductorg  and  iVon- 
cond«ctor». — A 11  s  n  b  - 
stances  which,  like  am- 
ber, could  be  made  to 
show  electrical  attraction 
by  rubbing  them,  were 
called  electrica  by  early 
writers  on  electricity. 
They  included  glass,  am- 
ber, sulphur,  shellac, 
rosin,  silk,  flannel,  etc. 
The  name  noH^electricg 
was  given  to  other  bodies 
which  were  supposed  not 
to  be  susceptilile  of  ex- 
citation by  friction.  The 
bodies  called  non-electrics 
__  _,._,._  „,     ,    .  were  also  called  conduct- 

BtamBO  Electno  Revolvtng  Furnace  (VertiosI  Section).  or»,  from  the  power 
with  carbon ;  or  a  pyro-electrolyte,  an  ox-  wnich  they  exhibited  of  allowing  elec- 
ide  which  becomes  capable  at  high  tem-  tricity  to  pass  through  them,  while 
peratnres  of  carrying  the  current.  In  a  electrics  were  called  «on-co/id«c*or«. 
furnace  of  this  type  it  is  possible  to  ob-  The  names  conductor  and  non-conduc- 
tain  a  very  accurate  adjustment  of  the  tor  are  still  retained,  but  the  namei^ 
teoit^erature  by  the  regulation  of  the  cur-  electric  and  non-eleotric  are  discarded  as 
rent  applied.  being  founded  on  a  mistake.     Electricity 

ElectrioitV  (e-'ek-tris'i-tl),  the  name  can  oe  excited  by  the  friction  of  a  con- 
•  given  to  the  unknown  ductor  against  a  non-conductor,  and  is.  la 
cause  of  certain  effecta  of  varied  kinds  fact,  so  excited  in  the  ordinary  electrical 
which  are  found  to  be  closely  connected  machine,  in  which  glass  rubs  against  an 
one  with  another.  They  mdnde  two  amalgam  spread  on  a  cushion.  (See 
distinct  kinds  of  attraction  and  te-  Bleemo  Machine.)  A  metallic  rod  fur- 
pnlslqn  (tiUotrotiaiie  and  eleetrodfh  nished  with  a  ^ss  handle  «an  be  dectri- 
namic),  the  mkgnettzation  of  Iron,   ae  fled  by  rubbing  it  with  flannel,  the  glass 


Eleotridty 


Electricity 


ite 'w»iiS*^f  rrJ^!!?J*  v"*  **°  °PP<»-      Eleotrottatict   is   that   branch  of   the 


Chamd „„  „^  ^ievi«cn,»    «»ra<.-i 

^^^^t^.^**"*'*!    *^'**    charged    with  tridty.      The  fundam^mid  "k^  o?  elSI 
fiSS^ln^^!  i**>.*i"^J  *"f?  °**«'-     An  troatatica  ia  that  if  «  and  e*  denSte  tS^ 
i?!532??*  'f'  indicating  the  prewnce  of  quantities  of  electridty  «>lL:t(^  to  VLa 
(whk?2e)*'     "•"'^     "     *^«<'«~*«'«P«  •pace,  very  smaUinl^mr^^^^ 
iwnicn  seej.  distance  between  them,  the  mutnal  force 

which  they  exert  anon 
each  other  is  directly  as  tiie 
product  0  «',  and  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. If  the  two  quanti- 
ties e  4  are  both  positive  or 
both  negative,  the  force  !■ 
a  repulsion;  but  if  one  is 
positive  and  the  other  neg- 
ative, it  is  an  attraction. 
Electrostatic  attractions  and 
repulsions  manifest  them- 
selves in  two  distinct  ways, 
namely,  (1>  as  attractions 
and  repulsions  between 
electrified  bodies;  (2)  as 
producing  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  electridty  on 
conductors.  This  second 
effect  is  called  electnttatie 
tnduction.  The  different 
portions  of  the  cbnr^e  of 
one  and  the  same  conductor 
act  upon  one  another  ac- 
cording to  the  general  law 
of  repulsion,  and  thus  pro- 
duce   the    actual   distribu- 


St«— no  Elactiic  Revolving  Furnace  (Horisontal  Seetion). 


•1  ^}f*^^  Conduction. — All  solid  and  tion,  which  is  entirely  on  the  surface,  all 
liquid  substances  allow  electricity  to  pass  electricity  being  repelled  from  the  in- 
through  them  to  some  extent,  but  the  terior.  The  interposition  of  an  insulat- 
differences  of  degree  are  enormous.  The  ing  substance  between  two  quantities 
best  conductors  are  the  metals,  espe-  of  electricity  alters  the  amount  of  the 
dally  gold,  silver  and  copper.  Perfectly  forces  which  they  exert  upon  each  other, 
pure  copper  conducts  about  seven  times  In  a  broad  sense  electrostatics  may  be 
as  well  as  iron.  Substances  which  have  held  to  include  within  its  range  all  the 
extremely  small  conducting  power  are  phenomena  of  frictional  electricity  and 
not  called  conductors,  but  %n»ulator»,  so  of  the  electridty  produed  by  influence 
that  a  good  insulator  is  another  name  for  machines,  such  as  those  of  Holts  Voss 
an  extremely  bad  conductor.  Among  the  and  Wimshurst.  (See  Eleotrio  Machine.) 
best  hiBuIators  may  be  mentioned  glass.  Electric  Discharge. — ^The  rapid  escape 
paraffin  (the  wax,  not  the  oil),  ebonite,  of  electricity  from  a  charged  body  is  an 
shellac,  mica,  India  rubber  and  gutta  electric  discharge.  When  the  discharge 
perdia.  The  ratio  of  the  conducting  takes  place  through  a  conductor  it  Is 
power  of  a  metal  to  that  of  one  of  these  called  continuoua,  and  when  it  takes  place 
substances  is  about  a  thousand  million  through  a  non-conductor  (for  example 
billions  to  one.  Water  occupies  an  inter-  through  air)  it  is  called  a  disruptive 
mediate  position  between  these  two  ex-  discharge.  The  name  '  electric  dischante ' 
treme^  In  experiments  with  frictional  is  espedally  applied  to  cases  in  which 
or  influence  machines  it  behaves  as  a  the  escaping  electricity  produces  luml- 
CMiductor.  but  in  experiments  with  gal-  nosity.  Three  kinds  of  anch  discharge 
vanic  batteries,  it  behaves  as  an  insula-  have  been  distinguished— the  saork.  the 
tor.  jnie  word  reftanee  is  used  In  the  brush  and  the  glow.  The  jmnrk  is  ac- 
^poalte  sense  to  inducting  power ;  a  companied  by  a  sound  which  varies  from 
good  iamdator  la  said  to  have  hfi^  resist-  a  tiiut  crack  to  a  loud  baog.    In  natore 
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inche.  of  iff  it  a^es  a  c^kpJ^h/ji  **"f,^°i"<=*^''v  *^2  thicknew  (tecbnlcaUy 

and  edges  of  highly 
charged   bodies.     It  is  '/ 
barely   visible   by   day- 
light  and    its   appear- 
ance in  the  dark  is  that 

of  a  luminous  halo.    It  —   - »-  ^<z::i«^ 

projects  only  a  small  IXatribotioa  of  Ebetiiaitj'^Bdstive  Amottnta  on  Curved  SutfMM. 
distance  into  the  air  surrounding  the  hence,  owing  to  this  density,  the  elee- 
body  from  which  the  charge  is  escaping,  tricity  has  a  strcms  tpn^in^  ♦«  litt 
The  glow  discharge  simply  renders  the  awayf  *   tendency    to   leak 

surface  of  the  body  lomlnous,  and  does      Electric  Current* ivha«-  «.  i,-^ 

not  extend  into  the' air  at  alL*  In  some  an  Xwc  cuTrTn^l^  a  oeculiS  Z,H? 
modem  eleciric  apparat  3  beautiful  ef-  tion  of  a  wire  or  t,tL^)tl^L^V^^K 
fects  of  electric  liischarge  are  shown,  elwtricity*  irvirtue  It^uthitt^Ji 
Thus  by  causiug  a  discharge  to  take  magnetic  nwdles  in  i^-^lJhWh^ 
place  in  highly  rarefied  air  or  gas  it  is  mainetiMs  a  dIm-  of  Inft  iS^i^^'iTl^ 
made  to  jump  across  a  considerable  inter-  whfch  it  is  cofl^  hw  ft-  „i^"*  '""'"' 
val,  and  the  whole  intervening  space  is  ature  raiswi  and 'exhlwJi*,-^^.  ^'"ff'^ 
filled  with  a  beautiful  nebuloui  luminos-  effects.  S  "ndition  o^  «  XuS' J*5*' 
ity  the  color  of  which  depends  on  the  both  in  ~"n wtion^th  fricTtoSarSd 
nature  of  the  gas.  If  the  vacuum  is  voltaic  electrid^tv  anS  ««  iS  -JIi..552 
sufficiently  good  the  luminosity  is  seen  by  Tttaching  ite  ends  tn  th^  £I?*S^ 
to  be  disposed  in  transverse  stripes,  tech-  minS,  of  a  «alta^o  h«tt«,^®  «t^?  ^^ 
nicaUy  called  ««rto.  two  terminals  of  T^i^^lt^'i  **'*J"  ^* 

DiMipation  of  Eleotficitv.— An  elec-  chine!  ™d  in  varionTSw  ^if^*'*''  "/• 
trified  body  left  to  itself  grkdually  loses  electric  current  Z?»  K?*'~7*ZfLi  ^ 
its  electricity.^  This  effict  is  Sue  to  plSre  m  ronsiSS^r  ^  Jh!"^*^  •$ 
more  causes  than  one.  If  the  body  is  5oXve  "ecSd^  fn  one  di^-?n 
a  conductor  and  has  any  sharp  points  or  throuxh  the  wSSln  n««-««!i.  "jectiOn 
edges,  these  afford  ft  i^y  Sannel  for  tive  Tctridty^n  thl^n^Slt^'.!?'  °J!«*- 
the  escape  of  the  charge  into  the  air.  or  of  K  dwtridS!  siSS^n  J!,^**°^^ 
Some  loss  occurs  by  particles  of  dust  in  each  direSn  w?.-?  i!f^"'*^x.°°" 
in  the  air  being  attracted  to  the  body  ally  called  t!reHf;p,.t^v?^*  ll  o>°^«ntion. 
and  then  repellSl  after  coming  in  cot-  the  dfrwtfon  in  wW^h  thl  "**  fJ?"*°J  *" 
tact  with  it  But  the  chief  low  in  the  tricity^?rbe  reMrdSd  L  fPnwVn?  ^^T 
case  of  a  smooth  conductor  on  insulating  ♦strengS*  of  a  curiSnt  rftn^t-'^l^'^-  ^" 
supports  usually  occurs  by  leakage  ovei  tity  o?  elwtridty  ?h«t  n«^^^^ 
the  surface  of  the  supports,  owing  to  a  the  wire  in  th»  nnJf  «f  « J^**'.?^  *^^2.^g^ 
thin  film  of  moisture^om  which  it  is  ing  forw  which  i  oi^rll^J*  ^he  deflect- 
difficult  to  keep  them  free.  This  is  espe-  mlzMt^ n7^\Z^n,^^^lu^^  ®5*rt«  on  a 
dalljr  the  case'^with  glass  supports"  Dlt  -if  Iroi^S^  to"th»'°i?  ^}^S  n"** 
sipatipn  can  be  almost  completely  pre-  cuJrent°Ct  the  onanHtv  ^"i?**i*  *?.  ? 
vented  by  surrounding  the  electrified  body  it  ieneMtea  in  «^2fJi«  ^f"*  ^**'  '''»*<* 
with  an  artifidally  dfied  atmosphere.  The  tionri  t"the  ~utr?of  itsft-i-tPK."" 
usual  means  of  doing  this  is  to  place  a  pflW-t  nf  v.,mJ!?*-  f-  ?u    ?  strength.  One 
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them  bT  th*  defl«etion  of  nufiMtic  needles 
•re  called  fclvanomeler*.  (E(ee  these  lurti* 
det.)  The  enrrenta  hj  which  telegrapha 
•re  worked  are  tmalljr  obtained  from 
galranie  batteriee:  but  the  far  stronfur 
cnrreots  reqaired  for  electric  lightinc  are 
uanal^  produced  bjr  machines  called  ayno* 
mo*  drivea  by  steam  or  water  power. 
(See  Dynamo.)  The  currents  in  sucb 
machines  are  due  to  magneto-electric  in- 
duction.     (See  Induction.) 

Eleotrodifn»mio$  is  that  branch  of 
electrical  science  which  treats  of  the  at- 
tractions and  repulsions  exhibited  between 
wires  or  other  conductors  through  which 
currents  are  passing.  If  two  wires  are 
parallel,  they  will  attract  each  other 
when  currents  are  passing  the  same  way 
through  them  both,  and  will  repel  each 
other  when  the  currents  are  opposite. 
If  the  wires  are  inclined  to  each  other 
at  any  angle,  there  is  not  only  an  at- 
traction or  repulsion,  but  a  still  more 
marked  tendency  to  rotation,  which  is 
not  satisfied  till  the  wires  have  become 
parallel  and  the  currents  flow  in  the 
same  direction  through  them  both.  When 
there  are  only  two  straight  wires  these 
forces  are  feeble,  and  require  delicate 
apparatus  for  their  exhibition;  but  by 
employing  coils  of  wire  the  forces  are 
multiplied,  and  an  instrument  constructed 
on  this  pi*incip1e  called  the  electrodyna- 
mometer  (which  see)  has  been  much 
employed  for  the  measurement  of  cur- 
rents. The  whole  science  of  electro- 
dynamics is  due  to  Ampere,  who  dis- 
covered its  main  facts,  and  reduced  them 
by  ingenious  experiments,  combined  with 
very  abstruse  reasoning,  to  a  single  math- 
ematical formula  which  includes  them  all. 

yeloctiw  of  Electricity. — Daily  experi- 
ence with  the  electric  telegraph  shows 
that  electrical  action  is  propagated  with 
great  rapidity.  The  time  that  inter- 
venes between  the  sending  of  a  signal 
fr(»n  one  station  and  its  visible  effect 
at  another  depends  on  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  time  is  notably  longer 
for  underground  or  submarine  wires  than 
for  wires  suspended  in  the  air  on  poles. 
When  one  end  of  a  long  submarine  or 
subterranean  telegraph  wire  is  suddenly 
put  in  connection  with  a  nlvanic  battery 
or  other  source  of  electricity,  the  current 
which  flows  out  of  the  other  end  into 
the  earth  does  not  begin  sharply  but 
gradually,  and  takes  a  measurable  time 
to  attain  its  full  strength.  Hence  an 
instrument  which  is  delicate  enough  to 
react  to  a  very  feeble  current  will  show 
the  effect  earlier  than  one  which  requires 
a  strong  current  to  move  it  An  in- 
•tmment  in  which  the  movlnc  parts  are 
maU  and  light  has  also  an  advantage 


over  one  in  which  they  are  large  and 
beavy.  Something,  too,  depend*  <»  the 
nature  of  the  source  of  eieetridty  on- 
ployed.  A  source  which  acts  with 
sadden  violence,  like  the  disdutrte  of  a 
Leyden  jar  or  an  induction  colL  will 
make  the  effect  appear  earlier  than  a 
comparatively  gentle  source,  such  as  an 
ordinary  galvanic  battery.  Electricity 
jbas  not  a  definite  velocity  like  light  or 
sound.  It  is  rather  comparable  to  waves 
on  water,  which  travel  with  very  various 
speeds  according  to  their  length  and  the 
depth  of  the  water.  The  highest  speed 
ever  observed  in  the  transmission  of  elec- 
tric effects  was  that  obtained  by  Wheat- 
stone  in  his  celebrated  experiment  with 
a  rotating  mirror.  In  this  experiment 
a  Leyden  jar  was  discharged  through 
half  a  mile  of  wire  with  three  interrup- 
tions in  it,  at  each  of  which  a  spark  was 
formed  by  the  electricity  leapintr  across. 
One  interruption  was  in  the  middle,  and 
the  other  two  were  at  the  ends,  one 
end  being  close  to  the  knob  of  the  jar, 
and  the  other  end  close  to  its  outer  coat- 
ing. The  wire  was  so  arranged  that 
all  three  interruptions  were  near  to- 
gether; and  by  observing  the  reflections 
of  the  three  sparks  in  a  rotating  mirror, 
he  was  able  to  discover  that  the  middle 
spark  occurred  sensibly  later  than  those 
at  the  two  ends,  these  latter  beiug  simul- 
taneous. The  lagging  of  the  middle 
spark  behind  the  other  two  was  regarded 
as  the  time  that  eieetridty  took  to  travel 
through  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  wire,  and 
the  velocity  thus  found  for  electricity 
was  230,(K)O  miles  per  second,  a  velocity 
greater  than  that  of  light  which  is  be- 
tween 185,(X)0  and  186,000  miles  per 
second.  Observations  made  in  connoction 
with  the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  for 
determining  longitudes  have  shown  that 
the  time  which  intervenes  between  the 
sending  and  receiving  of  a  signal  was 
about  four-tenths  of  a  second  between 
Aden  and  Bombay,  two-tenths  of  a  sec- 
ond between  Alexandria  and  Malta,  two- 
tenths  between  Malta  and  Berlin,  and 
about  one-eighth  of  a  second  between 
Greenwich  and  Valentia. 

Electrical  Tkeoriea. — If  we  endeavor 
to  explain  electrical  phenomena  by  re- 
garding eieetridty  as  a  substance,  we 
are  met  by  two  difficulties:  one  is  that 
electricity  adds  nothing  to  the  weight  of 
a  body;  the  other  is  Mat  electrical  phe- 
nomena are  dual,  as  if  there  were  two 
opposite  kinds  of  electricity  which  de- 
stroy each  other  when  they  unite.  Du 
Faye  maintained  the  existence  of  two 
electrical  fluids  endowed  with  opposite 
qualities,  and  called  them  the  viireoun 
and   the   r«ainoua   fluid.      Fnnklin   en- 
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deavond  to  aoconnt  for  the  Muna  pbe* 
apmeiut  by  Asaumins  the  existence  of  a 
•ingle  electric   fluid,   and   suppoelnf  an 
electrified  body  to  be  a  body  which  poe- 
•etses  either  more  or  leas  than  the  nor- 
mal qnantity  of  this  fluid.     If  more,  it 
was   said    to   be   positively,    and   if   less, 
negatively  eleotrified.    Franklin's  positive 
and  ni'gatirc  correspond  with  Du  Faye's 
littvouH   and    reninoun.      Whenever   elec- 
tricity   is    generated    the    two    o'^posite 
kinds    are    always    produced,    and    pro- 
duced in  exactly  equal  quantity.    Modern 
theories    favor   the    idea    that   electricity 
IS  not  a  substance  ur  a  pair  of  substances, 
but  a  special  Iiind  of  motion,  and  that 
the    two    opposite    electricities    are    two 
opposite    states   of    motion   of   the   par- 
ticles of  a  medium  which  is  believed  to 
iM'rvade  all  bodies  and  all  space ;  the  same 
medium  whose  vibrations  constitute  light. 
Applications  of  Electricity. — The  vari- 
ous  methods    of   employing    the   electric 
current  have  become  enormously  impor- 
tant in  commerce  and  industry.  The  tele- 
graph and  telephone  rapidly   follow  civ- 
ilization to  every  part  of  the  globe.     Re- 
cent developments  in  electric  lighting  and 
heating,  together  with  the  wide  range  of 
adaptability  of  the  electric  current  as  a 
source  of  power,  due  to  its  flexibility  and 
economy,  make  it  a  factor  of  great  and 
rapidly    inci-easing    importance    through- 
oat  aU  civilization.     The  electrical  oper- 
ation of  railways  has  been  enormously  de- 
veloped and  it  seems  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  years  until  all  trains  will  be  moved 
by  this  motive  power.     The  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  chemistry  and  metallurgy  has 
led   to   many   important  discoveries  and 
new  processes  in   maii      cturing.      (See 
separate  articles.) 

The  Electric  Tranitmitaion  of  Power 
is  effected  by  employing  the  source  of 
power  to  drive  a  machine  called  a 
dynamo  which  generates  an  electric 
current  This  current  is  conveyed  by 
a  copper  conductor  insulated  from  the 
earth  to  the  distant  station,  where  it 
passes  through  a  machine  called  an  elec- 
tromotor, one  part  of  which  is  thereby 
made  to  revolve,  and  imparts  its  motion 
to  the  machinery  which  is  to  be  driven. 
(See  Dynamo  and  Electromotor.) 

This  IS  the  simplest  arrangement,  and 
is  that  which  is  commonly  employed 
when  the  original  currents  are  not  of 
such  high  tension  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
life  in  the  case  of  accidental  shocks. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  waste  of  power 
in  employing  low-tension  currents  when 
the  distance  is  great ;  hence  it  is  becom- . 
ing  a  common  practice  to  employ  high- 
tension  currents  for  transmission  throagh 
the  long  conductor  which  connect*  w 
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two  ■tationa,  and  to  conTcrt  these  into 
low-tonsion  correnta  before   they  reach 
the  houses  or  workahojM  where  they  are 
to  l>e  nsed.     This  is  <k>ne  eometimea  by 
employing   the   high-tension  currents   to 
drive   a  local   dynamo   which   generates 
low-tension  currents.    The  discoverT  that 
a  Gramme  machine  is  reversible — that  is 
to  say,  when  two  Gramme  machines  ar> 
coupled  together  and  one  is  operated  as  a 
generator,  the  other  will  act  as  a  motor — 
was  an  important  step  taken  in  the  trans- 
mission of  power.  Numerous  efforts,  since 
then,  have  been  made  to  ntiiise  electricity 
for  the  transmission  of  power  over  a  long 
range.     For  this  purpose  the  altematlnf 
current    seems    eminently    adapted    as 
transformers  only  are  needed  to  raise  the 
line  to  high  transmission  voltage  and  to 
lower  it  again  for  nse.  The  possibilities 
offered    by     electrical     transmission     of 
water-p.wAP     for    sections     of    conntry 
favored    with    waterfalls   are    numerous 
and    have    been    extensively    developed, 
which    should    result    in    making    tnem 
great    industrial    centers.      In    this    dl> 
rection  much  has  been  done  in  utiUalaK 
the  immense  power  of  the  Niagara  FaOa 
by  electrical  transmission,  works  having 
been  built  for  this  purpose  both  in  New 
xork  and  Canada,  and  several  hundred 
thousand  horse-power  developed.   The  ap- 
plication of  the  power  of  waterfalls  to 
the  generation  of  electricity  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending,  and  promises  to  become  a  great 
■ource  of  mechanical  power  in  the  future. 
^  The  phrase,    *  di$tribution   of  electric- 
tty,'  has  been  used  during  the  last  few 
years  to  denote  the  supplying  of  strong 
currents  of  electricity  from  central  sta- 
tions, where  they  are  generated,  to  houses, 
street    lamps,    etc.,    in    their    vicinity. 
The  central  station  contains  a  few  power- 
ful dynamo  machines,  driven  usually  by 
steam-power.     The  oositive  and  negative 
terminals    of    the    dynamo    are    put    in 
connection  with   the   positive  and  nega- 
tive main  conductors  which  are  to  sup- 
ply  the  district,  and  from   these  mains 
smaller    conductors    branch    off    to    the 
houses  or  lamps.      All  these  condnctoni 
are    of   copper,    that   taietai    when   pare 
having   seven   times   the  conductivity  of 
iron.     Different  methods  are  in  use  for 
keeping  the  supply  of  electricity  steady 
in  spite  of   the  varying  demands  made 
upon  it.    In  some  systems  of  distribution, 
instead  of  the  two  main  condnctora  be- 
ing one  positive  and  the  other  negative, 
each    is    positive    and    negative    alter- 
nately,  the  reversals  taking  place  some 
hundreds  of  times  per  second.    The  cur. 
rents  are   then   said    to   be  aUematktg. 
when  such  reversals  do  not  take  place, 
the  curreftts  are  said  to  be  dirtci. 
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..7,-  w-j-  »rif.A"i— «."«.  lach  u  can  be  obtained  by  throwing 

image  of  the  burning  carbons  on  a  »cr 

by  meant  of  a  len«.  

To  keep  the  carbons  at  the  pro 
distance  apart  a  special  contriTance  cal 
a  'regulator'  Is  employed.  ^  ^f" 
many  yarieties  of  regulator,  but  they 
depend  on  the  principle  that  increase 
distance  between  the  carb<MM  causea 
crease  of  resistance.  They  usually  c 
tain  an  electro-magnet  through  wi 
either  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  < 
rent  passes,  and  the  variations  in 
strength  of  this  magnet  arising  i; 
change  of  resistance  are  taken  adyani 
of  to  cause  the  motion,  in  one  direc' 
or  the  opposite,  of  a  piece  of  iron  wl 
locks  and  unlocJis  the  mechanism. 


heating  a  suitable  body  to  i"cand«K»nce 

by  cansins   a  current  of  electricity   to 

pbs  tturangfa  the  body.     The  substance 

oraally   employed   for   this   purpose   is 

carbon,  which  hao^two  |ff<»o»™e°«»**??!c 

first,  ito  power  of  bearing  a  very  high 

temperature  without  melting ;  »«!  "^f" 

ondly.  its  high  emissive  powef'  T°  «    " 

?he  iource  of  most  of  the  light  in  the  flame 

of  a  candle,  an  oil  lamp,  or  a  Jet  of  gwu 

1      Until  within  recent  years  the  only  liind 

of  electric  lamps  in  practical  use  w» 

what  is  now  called  the  are  lamp.     The 

arc   Ught   is    obtained    b/    causing    two 

sticks  of  carbon,   one  of  ti»«™  ™^??J: 

section  with  the  positive  and  the  other 

with  the  negative  terminal  of  a  battery 

or  dynwno,  to  touch  each  other  for  an 

tastoit^  as   to   complete   the   circuit, 

wdtheT  separating  tbem^  and  keeping 

SSlSn  Steadily  at  a  small  distanceapart. 

Before    the    carbons   have    touched,    tne 

oM  air  between  them  prevents  the  cur- 

roit  ftom  passing,  but  as  soon  "they 

toBchlSey  become  intensely  heated  and 

W  thcT   Me  not  separated   too   far   the 

£r  betw"n  them  i"Jhot  enough  to  serve 

u  a   conductor.     The  light  is  emitted 

Sirtiy  by  the  ends  of  the  cafbo°»»  "Pf! 

ciSs  of  the  positive  carbon,  and  partly 

fine    particles    of    soUd    carbo»») .  7„^^ 
occupies  the  intervening  space  and  forms 
?h^  «ro  or  streak  of  lig\t  Joining  the  two 
carbon  points.     When  the  source  of  elec- 
tricity is  an  alternating  current  machine, 
each  carbon  is  alternately  positive  and 
negative  many   times  in  a  second,  and 
the  two  points  behave  alike.     When  tiie 
source   is   a   direct   current  machine   or 
r  ialvanic    battery    the    positive    car- 
bon  wears    away    about    twice    as    fast 
irti»r  negative,  and  the  Positive  carbon 
becomes   hoUow   at  the    end,    while   the 
B^ktive  remains  pointed.    The  hollow  in 
neganve  regu»u»  y»_    ^^^   positive   car- 
bon     is      the 
brightest  part  of 
tiie      whole      ar- 
rangement ;   a  u  d 
when  a  beam  of 
light     is     to     bo 
thrown   in.  some 
definite  direction, 
icare    dionkl    be 
taken    that    this 
hollow      Is      ex- 
posed to  view  in 
that  direction. 
Fig.    I    con- 
tStoT^^^^oLMnpCWboD*.  tains  a  represen- 
,  tstioii  of  the  two  carbons  of  the  arc  lamo 
'  M  tb«y  appttr  when  cold,  the  positive 
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sess  sereral  advantages.  Owing  to  tiia  view  by  opal  globes,  and  Instead  of  sin- 
alwence  of  oxygen,  there  is  no  combns-  gle  points  of  dazsUng  brightness  pre- 
tioa  in  an  inc^ndesceni  lamp,  and  heaet  seated  an  appearance  Uke  a  row  of  fnU 
tb«  eart>on  does  not  waste  away, 
The  want  of  means  to  obtain  a 
anffldently  good  vacuum  was 
the  chief  cause  which  prevented 
the  earlier  introduction  of  such 
lamps.  Sprengel's  mercurial 
pump,  with  Crookes'  improve- 
ments, has  supplied  this  want. 
All  the  incandescent  lamps 
agree  in  having  a  filament  sus- 
pended ti»  t'scMO,  but  they  differ 
In  the  material  and  mode  of 
preparation  of  the  filaments 
and  in  other  details.  A  great 
Improvement  came  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  tantalum  in- 
candescent lamp  in  1904.  There 
are  certain  metals  known  to 
have  a  melting  point  upwards 
of  2000O  G.  and  of  these  tanta- 
lum is  one.  By  using  this 
metal  for  the  filament  a  gain  in 
efficiency  of  over  one  watt  per 
candle-power  is  secured.  Filaments  of  moons, 
molybdenum  and  tungsten  are  also  used,  known     .      . 

.the  latter  with  good  success  and  are  Lamp  was  invented  by  Peter  Co<^r 
capable  of  giving  light  with  a  Hewitt  of  New  York,  in  1902.  It  is  the 
useful  commercial  life  at  an  ef-  only  form  of  artificial  light  in  practical 
ficiency  of  about  one  watt  per  use  which  does  not  depend  on  the  incaa« 
candle-power.  descence    of   a    solid   substance — usually 

The  li^t  of  an  incandescent  carbon — for  its  lighting  property.  The 
lamp  is  extremely  steady,  afford-  mercury  vapor  lamp,  as  its  name  sug- 
ing  a  great  contrast  to  the  flick-  gests,  derives  its  light  from  the  gas  or 
ering  which  is  never  altogether  vapor  of  mercury  in  which  the  passage 
absent  from  arc  lights.  Its  tem-  of  an  electric  current  causes  a  high  state 
perature  is  lower,  and  hence  its  of  incandescence.  The  lamp  consists  of 
color  is  not  blue  or  violet,  like  a  glass  tube  partially  filled  with  mer 
that  of  most  arc  lights,  but  cury,  in  each  end  of  which  is  sealed  a 
■lightly  yellow,  though  whiter  metal  conductor.  The  tubes  are  ex- 
than  gas.  It  is  superior  both  to  bausted  to  a  high  degree  by  a  vacuum 
gas  and  to  the  arc  light  in  giving  pump  Iwfore  sealing  to  prevent  any  e«- 
oif  no  products  of  combustion  to  cape  of  the  vapor.  In  operation,  after 
vitiate  the  air  of  an  apartment,  the  current  Is  turned  on,  the  tube  is  tilted 
The  Jablochkoff  light,  which  is  until  the  mercury  connects  both  conduc- 
represented  in  Fig.  3,  occupies  an  tors.  The  passage  of  the  current  vapor- 
intermediate  place,  but  more  izes  the  mercury  and  the  vapor  becomes 
**  '■  nearly  resembles  the  arc  lamps,  incandescent,  producing  a  powerful  green- 
The  two  sticks  of  carbon  (a  a)  are  side 
by  side  at  distancu  of  %  inch  or  ^  inch. 
The  lower  ends  of  the  carbons  are  in* 
serted  in  copper  or  brass  tubes  (0  o). 
'  The  introduction  of  electric  lights  for 
commercial  uses  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  lighting  of  the  Avenue  de 
rOp^ra  at  Paris  by  Jablochkolf  lamps, 
a  few  years  previous  to  the  Paris 
Electrical  Exhibition  of  18»1.  The  elec- 
tric light,  as  previously  known,  was  con- 
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ish  light  superior  to  the  arc  light,  in 
places  where  considerable  illumination  is 
required,  because  of  its  freedom  from 
shadows  and  from  the  annoying  fiidcer  of 
the  arc  light  It  is  widely  used  in  in- 
dustrial establishments  because  of  its 
low  cost  per  candle  power.  It  is  also  of 
great  value  in  photography,  since  the 
light  is  widely  diffused  and  is  composed 
of  the  'actinic*  or  chemically  active 
uit^  "B-M  «o  i»<=<*«'«<»j  -«,,„..,  „»  ^»»-  rays,  making  it  a  perfect  snbstitnte  for 
■idered  too  dazzling  for  street  purposes,  daylight  Inventive  ingenuity  has  been 
but  the  Jablochkoff  '  candles.'  whidi  even  largely  extended  upon  the  details  of  elee- 
when  naked  are  far  less  damling  than  trie  lighting,  as  the  records  of  the  Patent 
'arc'  lights,  were  concealed  from  direct  Office    will    Uatity—loe    catonta,    arQ> 
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lamp  refolators,  Mckets  and  keyi, 
druuno  recaUtloii,  syatemt  of  distribu- 
tion,  etc.  The  generator  haa  attained  an 
unriraled  degree  of  perfection,  almost 
96  per  cent  of  the  power  obtained  being 
yielded  as  electric  energy.  The  continu- 
ous current-dynamo  is  now  a  work  of 
art  The  Tarioos  steps  of  its  construction 
are  operations  of  peculiar  skill.  The 
electric  light  has  been  applied  to  a  great 
many  special  uses;  for  Instance,  in  den- 
tistry and  surgery  the  incandescent  lamp 
is  used  to  explore  hidden  recesses  of  the 
human  frame,  and  on  ships  the  arc  lamd 
as  a  searchlight  In  submarine  work 
electric  lighting  has  proren  of  great 
ilue.  Street  lighting  with  arc  lamps 
Uas  bad  an  enormous  development  and 
nearly  all  towns  of  any  ^regress  in  the 
United  States  have  their  streets  elec- 
trically lighted.  The  extraordinary  devel- 
opment in  the  application  of  alternating 
cnrrenta  la  specuilly  notable.  This  sys- 
tem of  lighting  has  spread  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  is  now  in  general  use  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  meter  has 
received  its  dae  share  of  attention  from 
the  nnwearying  inventor,  more  than  200 
patents,  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  having  been  issaed  for  direct  and 
alternating  currents. 

Electric  Machine,  t„?^pr^gSS 

powerful  electrical  effects.  The  name  is, 
however,  seldom  applied  to  machines 
depending  on  magneto-electric  principles, 
and  is  practically  confined  to  two  classes. 


snrlaoe  of  the  glass  is  given  off  to  an 
insulated  brass  conductor  furnished  with 
teeth  like   those  of  a  comb,   the  sharp 

points  of  whidi 
are  nearly  in 
contact  with 
the  glass.  The 
negative  e  1  e  c- 
tricitv  which  is 
at  the  same 
time  generated 
on  the  cushion 
must  be  pro- 
vided  with  some 
means  of  escap« 
ing,  or  the  ac- 
tion of  the  ma- 
chine would 
Kg.  2.— Plate  Eleetrio  soon  stop.  It 
Msohine.  ig     usually     al- 

lowed to  escape  to  the  earth  b^  a  brass 
chain  connected  with  the  cushions ;  but 
in  some  machines  a  negative  conductor 
connected  with  the  cushions  is  insulated 
like  the  positive  conductor  by  a  glass 
support  r^egative  sparks  can  then  be 
drawn  from  this  conductor  at  the  same 
time  that  positive  sparks  are  drawn  from 
the  other.  A  cylinder  machine  having 
both  a  positive  and  a  negative  conductor 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  a  plate  machine 
in  Fig.  2. 

An  influence  machine  (that  of  Voss) 
is  exhibited  in  Fig.  3.  Of  the  two  glass 
plates  which  it  contains,  the  larger  is 
stationary,  and  has  two  patches  of  tin- 
foil on  its  back,  one  of  which  has  a  posi- 
tive and  the  other  a  negative  charge. 
One  of  them  covers  th"  left  hand  and 


Fig.  1. — Cylinder  Electric  Machine, 
of  machines — those  which  act  by  friction, 
and  those  which  act  by  electrostatic  in- 
duction. The  former  are  called  friction 
machines,  and  the  latter  influence  ma- 
chines. For  many  years  the  former  were 
the  only  kind  known,  but  they  have  now 
been  almost  superseded  by  the  latter. 
In  friction  machinea  the  electricity  is 
generated  by  the  friction  of  either  a 
glass  cylinder  of  a  circular  glass  plate 
against  cushions  covered  with  an  amal- 
gam of  zinc  and  tin.  The  positive 
electricity  which  is  thus  developed  on  the 


Fig.  3. — ^Voat'  Influence  Machine. 

upper  portion  of  the  back,  and  the  other 
the  riRut  hand  and  lower  portion.  The 
revolving  plate  has  six  metallic  studs 
like  that  seen  at  D  set  in  it  at  equal  dis- 
tances. The  sloping  bar  seen  in  front 
of  it  is  of  brass  and  carries  two  little 


Eleefcrio  lailway 


Sleotrio  Stonfe  Battery 


*^*^v^  \  *i  **»K  brw»  wlw,  •galnit  dlatriet  TU  0Ttrii«it4  *r^m  of  rao^ 
wUob  tht  itads  rob  as  they  paM  by,  from  tti  ehtapoMi  of  Moipmcat  am  li? 
•iMl  tnu  JMppcns  at  tbe  tame  mom«nt  UabiUtXi  6onua«ad«  itMll  moat  on^iatt^ 
for  both  bruahes.  When  the  atnda  have  ally  to  operators  of  street  cars.  The  volt« 
advanced  about  a  quarter  of  a  revoln-  age  generally  employed  is  less  than  BODl 
tion,  they  come  in  contact  with  another  and  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that 
pair  of  brushes,  B  B,  which  are  in  con-  from  such  an  electromouve  forea  no 
nection  with  the  two  patches  of  tinfoil,  danger  to  human  life  can  result  In 
and  serve  to  replenish  their  charges.  New  York  city,  where  the  law  fttrUda 

There  are  also  two  brass  combs  fixed 
opposite  the  two  horizontal  radii  of  the 
plate,  one  row  collecting  positive  and  the 
other  negative  electricity.  They  are  In 
connection  with  the  two  knobs,  o,  and 
a  brilliant  discharge  of  electricity  take* 
place  between  these  knobs.  The  tnt 
Influence  machine  that  came  into  ezten* 
sive  use  was  that  of  Holtz,  and  the 
latest  (and  probably  the  best)  is  that  of 
Wimsbunt,  in  which  both  the  plates 
revolve,  their  directions  of  rotation  oeing 
opposite.  The  machine  of  Holtz  is  Direct  Cumnt  Iron-cUd  Bailway  Motor, 
started  bv  holding  a  flat  piece  of  vulcan-  tbe  employment  of  the  overhead  system, 
Ite,  which  has  been  excited  by  friction,  an  underground  system  has  been  adopted, 
at  the  back  of  the  fixed  plate.  The  ma-  the  wires  being  carried  through  conouits. 
chines  of  Yoss  and  Wimshurst,  if  kept  For  subway,  elevated  and  high  speed  in- 
dry,  will  usually  work  without  such  as-  terurban  electric  railways,  the  third  rail 
sistance,  their  action  being  such  as  rap-  supply  system,  is  preferred,  as  th«  con- 
idly  to  Increase  any  casual  charge  pos-  tact  shoe  forms  a  better  conductor  for 
scssed  by  the  plates.  For  other  kinds  of  tbe  powerful  currents  necessary  to  oper- 
machine  by  which  electric  shocks  can  be  ate  heavy  trains  than  a  trolley  wheel, 
obtained,  see  Electro-medical  Machinet.  In  many  localities  the  steam  ndlroad  has 
Electric  SAllwaV.  The  enormous  been  paralleled  by  electric  railroads.  In 
"^  "  .  *«»f»**m»jr.  development  of  this  direction  the  use  of  electricity  is  rap- 
the  electric  railway  in  the  United  States  idly  growing,  and  the  indications  are  that 
can  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  it  will  eventually  largely  or  wholly  re- 
place steam  as  a  propelling  agent. 
The  storage-battery  system  of  ap- 
plying electric  power  has  been  ex- 
perimented with,  and  a  new  one, 
invented  by  Edison,  is  promising. 

Electric  Storage  Battery, 

the   term  applied   to  an   unstable 
chemical  compound,  which,  in  its 
change  to  a  more  stable  condition, 
J*'^  emits  electric  energy.    In  this  pro- 
toxide of  lead  is  usually  employed. 
In  charging  a  storage  cell  a  dilute 
acid,  with  lead  electrodes,  is  em- 
ployed.    When  e  current  of  suffi- 
cient strength  is  sent  through  this 
the  positive  electrode  becomes  cov- 
ered with  peroxide  of  lead,  while 
snongy  lead  gathers  on  the  negative 
^,  .  ....  .         electrode.      After  the  cell  is  fully 

there  are  now  in  operation  in  this  coun-  charged  in  this  way,  it  acts  like  a  gal- 
trv  many  thousands  of  railways,  nearly  vanic  cell  of  low  resistance  and  consid- 
all  of  which  are  moved  by  electric  power,  erable  electromotive  force.  If  the  circuit 
These  are  not  only  surface  roads,  there  be  now  closed  a  reverse  chemical  effect 
being  also  many  miles  of  elevated  and  takes  place,  the  peroxide  of  lead  becom- 
Bubway  track.  They  have  spread  rapidly  ing  reduced  to  the  protoxide,  while  ttie 
through  every  section,  and  have  shown  spongy  lead  is  oxidued,  electric  energy 
ttemselyes  fully  able  to  handle  travel  in  being  given  off  as  a  conseouenco  of  tbe 
ttt  busiest  city  as  well  as  in  the  rural  chamical  change.      When   this  is   cobh 
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^•tod  ^  cell  Bay  bt  ndwmd  a*  be- 
fore whn  it  is  nmfy  to  npmi  th«  mum 
Vneern.  A*  put  of  th*  norat  damlop- 
neat  in  aleetrie  Uchtiiic  th*  dBdwaey  of 
•ccnmalatorB  or  itorag*  batteriw  bas 
b«*a  fiMtbr  iacrMUwd,  ther  being  now 
larftljr  oMd  u  a  aoorce  of  euctrie  power. 
Hm  n««d  of  aomo  audi  direct  aonrce  of 
electric  energy,  for  the  movement  of  trol- 
ley can  and  antomobiles,  baa  led  to  macb 
experiment  witb  atorage  batteries,  wbich 
hare  come  into  considerable  ose  as  power 
•genti,  central  stations  for  re-storage  of 
tM  battery  cella  being  provided.  The 
wdgbt  of  tb«  cells  it  against  tiiem  and 
Edison  baa  recently  been  experimenting 
with  the  view  of  overcoming  tliis  defect 
As  a  result,  he  has  produced  a  atorage 
battery  of  small  aixe  and  weight  and 
one  capable  of  being  very  quickly  charged. 
In  this  lead  is  replaced  by  iron  and 
nickel,  the  negative  pole  being  oxide  of 
iron,  the  posinve  oxide  of  nickeL  It  is 
slated  that  a  baittery  can  be  charged  in 
*  very  few  minutes  which  will  ma  a 
trolley  car  for  several  hours.  About 
160  cells  are  needed  to  run  an  automo- 
bile or  a  trolley  car,  but  the  weight  is 
much  less  than  that  of  the  lead  bat- 
teries. 

Electrochemistry,  Jlf.SST^  SJ 

f.  Mcb  the  reactions  that  occur  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  due  to  electrical 
agencies.  Among  the  direct  applications 
of  the  electric  current  may  be  noted :  the 
action  of  gases  which  ordinarilv  show 
no  tendency  to  combine  with  each  other 
often  will  do  so  readily  under  certain 
conditions  of  electrical  influence;  elec- 
trolysis of  dissolved  salts  Las  proved  of 
great  value  in  the  commercial  produc- 
tion of  chemical  substances  (see  article), 
practically  all  the  commercially  pure  cop- 
per and  aluminium  produced  being  re- 
fined by  this  process  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing: Causae  soda,  bleacbkig  powder, 
barium  hydrate,  coal-tar  dyes,  pure  iron 
and  many  others.  The  electric  furnace 
(see  article)  furnishes  an  example  of  the 
indirect  method  of  utilizing  the  electric 
current  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
substances.  The  application  is  indirect 
because  the  current  does  not  perform  the 
chemical  work,  but  merely  serves  to  pro- 
duce the  high  temperatures  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  chemical  reactions  de- 
sired. As  an  instance  of  the  importance 
of  tills  industry  it  rosy  be  noted  that 
the  annual  output  of  electro-diemical 
products  in  the  United  States  alone  ex- 
ceeds 1100,000,000.  (See  also  Electro- 
ttetallwffv.) 

Electrocution  (^^a-m-wauu),  a 

duwuvvuvAvu   ^^^  indicating  exe- 


cation  by  electricity,  a  powerful  corrsnt 
being  passsd  through  the  body  of  the 
crinunal.  Blsetrocatiaii  is  praetiesd  in 
many  of  the  Unitad  States. 

EleOtrode.  *^  term  appUsd  to  either 
xuwMvuv,   J, J    11,^    terminals    of   an 

electric  source  at  sapply. 

Eleotro-dynamometer,  •°i~Sd 

for  the  msasnrement  of  electric  currents 
by  msana  of  the  mechanical  forces  which 
they  exert  upon  each  other.  It  contains 
two  coils  of  wire,  one  fixed  and  the  other 
movable;  the  latter  being  either  larger 
or  smaller  than  the  other  so  as  to  be  able 
to  paas  either  outaide  it  or  through  it. 
Both  coils  are  in  vertical  planes  and 
have  the  aame  vertical  diameter,  ronnd 
which  the  movable  one  can  revolve  so  as 
to  set  ite  own  plane  at  any  angle  with 
the  plane  of  the  other.  The  terminals 
of  the  movaUe  coil  dip  in  cups  of  mer- 
cury, one  of  whidt  is  in  conneraon  witb 
one  end  of  the  fixed  coil,  and  the  other 
with  one  of  the  binding  screws  of  the 
instmment  The  other  binding  screw  is 
in  connection  with  the  other  end  of  the 
fixed  coil.  Hence  when  the  two  binding 
screws  are  connected  wiUi  a  battery  or 
other  source  of  electricity,  the  current 
has  to  pass  through  both  coils.  Ite  effect 
is  exhibited  by  a  tendency  in  the  movable 
coil  to  set  ite  plane  in  coincidence  with 
that  of  the  fixed  coil,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  current  will  circulate 
the  same  way  round  both  coils.  This 
tendency  is  resisted  by  medianical  means 
provided  for  the  purpose — usually  by  the 
torsion  of  a  wire  from  the  end  of  which 
the  movable  coil  hanss  and  the  measure- 
ment is  usually  made  bv  applyiag  tor- 
sion until  the  planes  of  the  two  coils 


are  at  right  angles.  The  amount  of  tor- 
sion thus  spplied  is  proportional  to  the 
mutual  forces  exerted  by  the  two  coils. 

Electrolysis  i^Si^riJ^Si)  "St; 

chemical  decomposition  of  certain  com- 
pound bodies  under  the  action  of  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity.  The  following  are 
the  main  facto  to  be  mentioned.  When 
an  electrolyte  (as  a  body  capable  of 
electrolytic  decomposition  is  called)  is 
subjected  to  a  current  of  electridty  of 
sufficient  intensity,  it  is  broken  up  into 
two  elemento,  which  appear  one  of  them 
at  one  electrode  and  the  other  at  tiie 
other  electrode;  thus,  if  two  platinum 
plates  connected  with  the  first  and  last 
plates  of  a' battery  be  plunged  in  a  trough 
containing  a  solucon  of  chloride  of  silver, 
the  chlorine  is  given  off  at  the  plate  by 
which  positive  electridty  enters — that  is, 
at  the  plate  which  is  connected  with 
the  copper  plate  of  tiie  battery — and  the 
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■Utot  Is  d«podtcd  at  tb«  pUto  eeVMetoi 
with  j^  Bliie  pUte  of  tbt  tetttrjr.  Tk* 
two  dbmcBte  are  Ubentad  at  thMo  ^mm 
ia  qnaatitifla  ebemicaUy  aqniiraltnt  ThM 
for  vnry  106  frammM  of  aihrw  dtpoaitad 
at  OM  dd«  of  tht  tmmI  KJi  gnmmm  of 


cbloriiia  ar«  gtrea  off  at  tha  othtr  aMa. 
When  a  componnd  conalatlnt  of  a  BMtaI< 
lie  and  a  noQ-m«taIUc  part  ia  daeompoaad 
tha  noa-metallio  part  ia  aet  free  at  tha 
electrode  at  which  the  carrent  entera  and 
the  meUllie  part  at  the  oppoaite  electrode. 
Hrdrofea  acta  as  a  metal.  Electrolysia 
takea  place  only  when  the  electrolyte  ia 
In  a  liquid  state,  and  InToWes  a  transfer 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  componnd 
is  coi9poaed  from  one  part  of  tha  Teaael 
to      another.       (See      Bt»9tro-me1»t- 


"^Iti 


eleetrolntia  motion  of  iho  current 
ia  the  ammo  mt  all  porta  of  the  oirouH.  If 
the  current  ia  made  to  baverse  sereral 
Teasels,  each  containing  the  aama  aub- 
stance,  all  in  aeriea  (that  is,  the  current 
tiiat  learea  the  first  enterinf  the  second, 
and  so  on),  it  will  be  found  that  in  each 
of  the  cella  precisely  the  same  amount  of 
deoompoaition  foes  on.  There  will  be 
the  same  weight  of  silver  deposited  at 
one  side,  and  the  same  weight  of  chlo- 
rine set  free  at  the  other. 

Tho  ommo  qumntiti/  of  eUotricity  deoom- 
poaoa  ehemicmttp  equivmlent  quantitioa  of 
differont  eleetroliftea.  If  we  pass  the 
current  through  a  series  of  cells  con- 
taining dilferent  electrolytea,  for  exam- 
ple, water,  chloride  of  silver,  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  collect  the  products  of  decom- 
position we  find  that  the  quantities  of 
hydrogen,  aUrer  and  sodium  set  free  are 
strictly  proportional  to  the  chemical 
equiTalenta  of  these  bodies.  Further, 
in  the  battery  which  gives  rise  to  the 
electric  current,  if  precautions  are  taken 
to  avoid  disturbance  by  local  action  on 
the  plates,  it  is  found  that  the  action 
which  goes  on  in  each  of  its  cells  is 
chemically  equivalent  to  that  in  each 
of  the  decomposing  cellc 

The  quantity  of  the  electrolyte  de- 
compoaei  in  o  given  time  ia  proportional 
to  the  atrenffth  of  the  current.  Currents 
are  often  measured  in  practice  by  obaerv- 
ing  the  weight  of  copoer  deposited  in  a 
given  time  from  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper. 

Electrolyte  <t^2'«^3);     See  pre- 


carraat  troai  kapiac  aciMa,  and  eompti 
it  to  traval  through  tha  whole  laajth 
of  tha  wira.  The  aera  pure  and  aoft 
tha  Iron  ia,  tba  mtnmatt  wiU  ita  magaat- 
km  ba  whUa  it  kaU,  aad  tha  bmn  eoa- 
plataly  will  it  diaappaar  wkn  tbo  carraat 
ftopa.  Steel  ia  leaa  affaetaf  thaa  aoft  iroa 
far  tha  time,  but  remalaa  permaneatly 
nagnetiaed  after  tha  enrreat  ceaaea. 
Blectro-magneta  are  nsnally  much  more 
powerful  than  other  magneta  of  the  same 
siae.  The  iron  which  Is  magnetised  by 
tha  current  passing  around  it  ia  called  the 
eorm.  It  ia  fre.jaently  straight,  the  wira 
baing  wound  upon  it  like  thread  upoo  a 
reel ;  but  very  frequently  it  haa  the  akapa 
of  a.  U  or  horaeriioe,  the  wire  bdng 
coiled  ronad  tha  two  anda  and  the  band 
oftiia  U  left  aaoovarad. 
To  predict  which  end  will  be  the  north 

Kle,  the  following  rule  may  be  employed : 
t  tha  core  be  a  atraigbt  bar  of  iroa 
held  in  front  of  you  pointing  left  a^d 
right,  then  if  the  current  aaeenda  on  tha 
aide  next  yon,  and  deacends  on  the  fur- 
ther aide,  the  north  pole  is  to  :  >ur  left 
hand  and  the  south  pole  to  ^tar  rig*^*.  If 
the  straight  bar  ia  then  beiit  into  b^irae- 
jAoe  shape,  its  polea  wUl  not  be  ch«aget:. 
There  ia  no  neccMlty  to  inquire  Thetner 
the  wire  forms  a  right-handeo  or  a  left> 
handed  helix,  thia  circumstance  haviM 
no  inflaence  on  tha  question  of  pole* 
Indeed,  in  moat  cases  (Just  aa  ia  tiif 
caaa  of  thread  on  a  reel)  tha  helicea  ai« 
aome  right-handed  and  aoma  left-handed. 
An  electro-magnet  ia  aaid  to  ba  mmdo 
when  the  currmt  la  aent  throui^  ita 
coil,  and  unmmdo  when  tha  cnrreat  ia 
stopped.  Ia  aome  applicationa  of  electro- 
magnets it  ia  neceaaary  to  make  and  ua- 
make  them  in  rapid  aacceaaion.  It  ia 
then  preferable  for  tha  core  to  oonaiat 
of  a  bundle  of  iroa  wirea  rather  than 
of  a  aolid  bar. 

Electro-magnetiim,  *  f™^  *•' 

est  sense  denotes  the  adence  which  treats 
of  the  relations  between  magnetism  and 
electricity.  In  a  narrower  sense  a  mag- 
netic effect  produced  by  electricity  ia  aafd 
to  be  electro-mmanetio,  while  an  electrical 
effect  produced  by  the  agency  of  magneta 
ia  called  mapaefo-elecMo.  In  the  preced- 
ing article  we  have  described  one  electro- 
magnetic effect — the  making  of  aa  electro- 
magnet by  means  of  a  current.  Another 
important  electro-magnetic  effect  ia  the 


Uleetro-mftimet    '^  Pi"*^  <>'  ^<>b  t*""*  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  by  a  cnr- 
Xiieciro-ma^ei,   porarily  converted  rent  of  electricity  paaring  near  ft    The 


into  a  magnet  by  means  of  a  current  of 
electricity  sent  through  a  wire  which 
is  coiled  round  it  Tie  wire  is  usually 
covered  with  ailk,  cotton,  gntte  parcha, 
or  aome  other  insulator,  to  prevent  tha 


dmpleat  experiment  to  iUuatrate  this 
action  ia  to  take  an  ordinary  mariner'a 
compass,  hold  Just  above  it  a  copper  wira 
parallel  to  the  needle  of  the  compass, 
and  then,  while  the  wire  is  in  this  poai- 


.  Ilteti04iitaioal  MmUiim 

ttM,  kt  Its  two  cndi  bt  OMBwted  with 
tM  two  polw  of  a  nlruile  batterjr.  !%• 
fModlo  will  Inatuiilj  turn  kway  from 
ita  north  tad  aaath  podtlon,  and  will 
Maala  deflacted  a*  long  aa  the  curreat 
coatinaea  to  pan  o?er  it  If  the  curreat 
flows  from  aouth  to  north,  the  north  end 
of  tha  needle  i«  turned  to  the  west;  and 
if  the  current  is  in  the  opposite  direction, 
'tha  needle  turns  the  other  way.  This 
is  the  eairiest  test  for  deteruiining  the 
direction  in  which  a  current  is  flowing 
through  a  wire;  and  it  is  the  basis  of 
tha  construction  of  galvanometert,  which 
are  the  instruments  chiefly  cmpltured  for 
the  measurement  of  currents.  The  cur< 
rent  tends  to  make  the  needle  take  a 
position  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  current ;  but  as  the  earth  tends 
to  make  the  noodle  point  north  and  south, 
the  position  aciually  taken  is  between  the 
two.  ^e  faci  that  a  current  d^'tlects  a 
needle  was  discovered  by  OSrsted  of 
Copenhagen,  and  the  general  rule  for 
the  direction  of  the  deflection  was  thrown 
into  the  following  form  by  Ampere;  Im- 
aging  th«  ourrtnt  to  enter  at  your  feet 
•imI  com0  out  at  your  head,  then  the 
north  pole  of  a  needle  in  front  of  you 
noiU  he  deAected  to  your  left.  This  rule 
kolds  good  whether  the  current  is  above 
tile  needle,  below  it,  or  in  any  other 
position.  The  rule  may  also  be  put  in 
the  following  form :  Imagine  an  ordinary 
acrew  placed  so  that  the  current  is  in 
ita  axis;  the  north  pole  of  the  noodle 
will  turn  to  the  same  side  to  which  that 
part  of  the  circumference  which  is  next 
it  turns  when  the  screw  advances  in  the 
direction  of  the  current 

The  leading  fact  uf  magneto-electricity 
is  that  when  a  magnet  is  moved  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  wire  or  othor  con* 
ductor,  the  motion  causes  a  current  of 
electricity  in  the  conductor:  and  a  simi- 
lar effect  occurs  if  the  wire  is  moved 
while  the  magnet  remains  at  rest  In 
the  experiment,  above  described,  of  mak- 
ing a  magnetic  needle  turn  on  its  pivot 
bv  sending  a  current  through  a  wire  held 
above  it,  the  motion  of  the  needle  pro- 
duces for  the  time  being  a  weakening  of 
the  current  If  the  needle  were  made  by 
mechanical  means  to  turn  the  contrary 
way,  it  would  strengthen  the  current 
for  the  time  being.  If  there  wore  no 
original  carrent,  the  turning  of  the  needle 
to  either  side  by  mechanical  means  would 
produce  a  current  in  the  wire.  The  cur- 
rent thus  produced  is  always  opposite  in 
direction  to  that  which  would  aid  tho 
motion. 

Eleotro-medioal  Machines, 

m^Mim^  intended  for  producing  stimula- 


lUelro-tttftalliiff 


Uott  tw  BMdieal  parpoaea.  Tbay  ara  of 
variooB  kinds,  bat  they  all  prodoca  tbair 
effecta  by  a  rapid  succession  of  either  iater- 
ruptiona  or  reversals  of  an  electric  cnrrentL 
Such  interruptions  or  reversals  are  aU 
ways  accompan- 
ied by  the  action 
calleu  aelf-indue- 
Mom,  especially 
when  the  orig- 
inal current  flows 
through  a  coil 
of  many  convo- 
lutions, and  still 
more  if  these 
convolutions  en- 
circle  an  iron 
core.  Self-inchic- 
tion  in  such  c«ses 
shows  itself  as 
a  sadden  and 
violent  action, 
having  the  same 
sort  of  relation 
to  a  steady  car- 
rent  that  a  blow 

ElMtra-mcdtesl  UseUns.     ^*"   ^°   *■    "teady 
,  -    ,  ..    ,  pressure.      One 

form  of  electro-medical  machine  is  shown 
above.  At  the  top  of  the  figure  are 
shown  two  small  galvanic  cells,  in  which 
for  greater  portability  materials  of  pasty 
consistency  are  used  instead  of  liquids. 
The  bottle  shown  below  is  for  replenish- 
ing them.  In  the  center  of  the  figure 
are  seen  two  cylindrical  coils,  through 
which  the  current  from  the  two  cells 
passes.  Thev  have  cores  of  soft  iron  to 
strengthen  their  action,  and  they  have 
also  sliding  covers  of  copper  for  mitigat- 
ing their  action.  These  are  shown  in 
the  hgure  as  pulled  out  a  short  distance 
so  as  to  uncover  a  small  portion  of  the 
coils.  The  shocks  become  stronger  as 
these  covers  are  drawn  farther  out  The 
action  of  the  covers  may  be  described  as 
a  muffling  or  cushioning  of  the  sudden 
violence  of  self-induction.  Some  of  the 
cooimonest  forms  of  electro-medical  ma- 
chine are  magneto-electric,  their  currents 
being  produced  by  making  a  coil  of  cop- 
per wire  rotate  rapidly  between  the  poles 
of  a  strong  magnet  The  employment  of 
such  a  machine  for  administering  shocks 
to  patients  is  called  faradisation,  from 
Faraday,  the  discoverer  of  magneto-elec- 
tricity. 

Electro-metaUurgy,   ;\%*2ting' 

metab  from  solutions  of  their  salts  upon 
metallic  or  other  conducting  surfaces  by 
the  agency  of  an  electric  current  Its 
operanons  may  be  classified  under  three 
heads:  the  making  of  facsimiles,  the 
formation  of  permanent  coatinga,  and  tha 
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obtaiBloff  of  a  pare  mttal  from  an  Impart, 
la  0T«r7  initance  Uie  cnrrer  -ettn  th« 
■plutloa  by  a  plate  of  the  i  'a  qaw- 

tloBt  wUen  is  immened  in  leaTea 

the  wlatioo  by  the  coiiductiii(  surface  oa 
which  tbe  depoait  ia  formed.  The  plate 
at  wUch  the  curr«>Qt  entera  (called  the 
•Mdf)  ia  gradually  diaaolved,  and  an 
eqoal  qoantity  of  tbe  metal  ia  at  the  aame 
time  depoiited  on  tbe  aurface  by  which 
the  current  leavee  the  aolution  (called 
the  oataode).  Tbe  aource  employed  for 
siTinf  the  current  was  formerly  a  gal- 
vanic battery,  but  ia  now  more  frequently 
a  dynamo  macbioe,  in  which  the  arma- 
ture is  couatructed  of  much  stouter  wire 
than  ia  used  in  dynamo*  iutcndod  for 
other  porposea.  Chopper  lenda  itaelf  with 
apedal  readineas  to  electrical  deposition, 
and  the  aolution  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose is  naually  a  saturated  solution  of 
■ulpbate  of  copper;  but  It  the  surface  to 
be  coated  is  of  iron,  steel  or  line,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  an  alkaline  solution, 
in  which  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
carbonate  of  soda  are  usually  the  chief 
ingredients,  a  salt  of  copp<>r  being  pres- 
ent in  a  comparatively  small  quantity. 
For  electro-gilding,  a  solutiun  containing 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of  gold 
is  employed;  and  for  electro-plating,  a 
solntion  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
cyanide  of  silver.  It  bo  happens  that  the 
impurities  which  usually  occur  in  copper 
roughly  smelted  from  the  ore  consist  of 
substances  which  either  cannot  be  dis- 
solved in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
or  cannot  be  deposited  on  a  copper  sur- 
face from  such  a  solution.  Hepce  when 
a  plate  of  crude  copper  is  used  as  tbe 
anode,  pure  copper  is  deposited  on  the 
cathode,  and  most  of  the  impurities  fall 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Pure  copper 
is  now  produced  in  enormous  quantities 
by  this  method,  purity  being  an  essential 
requisite  in  copper  wire  for  electrical 
purposes. 

The  most  important  instance  of  tbe 
deposition  of  a  permanent  coating  is 
electro-plating.  To  insure  good  adhesion 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  every  particle 
of  grease  and  oxide  from  the  surface 
(usually  German  silver)  on  which  the 
silver  is  to  be  deposited.  With  this  view 
the  article  to  be  plated,  after  being  well 
scoured,  is  boUed  in  a  strong  lye  of 
caustic  Dotash  or  soda,  and  dipped  in  di- 
lute add,  technics  '"  called  pfckle;  after 
which  it  is  washed  .  distilled  water,  and 
then  quickly  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury  until  it  appears  white 
on  the  surface.  Finally  it  is  suspended 
in  the  suver  solution,  when  it  Is  im- 
mediately coated  with  a  thin  film  of 
eUver.    ITiis  operation  is  called  ttriking. 


After  a  few  ■econds  It  la  taken  out  aad 
well  bruahed,  generaUv  with  baadlaa  pC 
braas  wire  attachedto  a  lathe;  It  la 
then  washed  aod  replaced  io  the  platlat 
solution,  where  it  b  allowed  to  ranaia 
fur  a  longer  or  shorter  period  accordiag 
to  the  thickness  of  depodt  required.  Aa 
immersion  of  a  few  hours  is  generally 
sufficient  To  ascertain  the  anaonnt  of 
metal  deposited  it  is  only  necaasary  to 
weigh  the  articles  from  time  to  time. 
One  and  a  quarter  or  one  and  a  half 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  square  foot  givsa 
an  excellent  plate  about  the  thickness  of 
common  writing-paper.  In  ordinary  dr- 
cumstancea  the  coating  of  deposited  sllTer 
is  chalk-white,  and  has  a  dead  or  matted 
appearance,  which  is  much  esteemed  for 
medals.  Sometimes  the  operator  is  die- 
sirous  of  having  his  object  bright,  either 
entirely  or  partially.  In  this  case  the 
object  is  brushed  over  with  old  beer  or 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  soft  tioap,  and 
is  then  submitted  to  the  burnisher.  Cer- 
tain chemicals  added  to  tbe  solution  will 
cause  the  original  deposit  to  have  a 
metallic  luster. 

The  production  of  copper  facsimiles  by 
the  electric  current  is  called  electrotwte, 
and  is  tbe  oldest  branch  of  electro- 
metallurgy. One  of  its  most  important 
applications  is  tbe  copying  of  type  set 
up  for  printing,  and  of  wood  blocks  for 
wood-cuts.  A  mold  is  first  obtained  in 
gutta  percha  or  some  similar  material. 
This,  being  a  non-conductor,  !s  brushed 
over  with  plumbago  in  its  interior,  so  as 
to  give  it  a  conducting  surface  to  re- 
ceive the  deposit.  After  several  hours 
tbe  deposit  is  detached  from  the  mold 
and  backed  by  pouring  in  melted  solder, 
the  surface  being  first  moistened  with 
chloride  of  sine  to  make  the  solder  adhere. 
In  the  copying  of  steel  engravings  the 
mold  is  obtained  by  electro-deposition  of 
copper  on  the  steel,  the  surface  of  which 
must  first  bo  specially  prepared  to  pre- 
vent ^  adhesion ;  and  a  second  electro- 
deposition  of  copper,  on  the  mold  thus 
obtained,  gives  the  required  copy,  from 
which  improssious  can  be  printed. 
Electrometer  (e-lek-trom'e-t«r),  an 
instrument  intended 
for  accurate  electro-statical  measure- 
ments. Stated  in  precise  technical  lan- 
guage, its  purpose  is  to  measure  the 
difference  of  potential  between  two  con- 
ductors. Most  of  the  electrometers  in 
actual  use  are  inventions  of  Sir  William 
Thomson,  who  was  the  first  to  give 
accuracy  to  this  branch  of  electrical 
measurement  His  quadrant  electrometer 
is  the  instrument  chiefly  used,  and  its 
indications  are  usually  given  by  means  of 
a  small  movable  mirror  which  reflects  • 


Electromotive  Porce 


Electro-moton 


wpot  of  U(dit  from  a  lamp  on  to  a  paper 
•cal*.  When  the  two  conductors  whidi 
are  tested  have  the  nme  potonMol  the 
•pot  <tt  llcbt  stand*  in  the  middle  of  the 
•cale,  ana  its  movenent  to  either  side  in- 
dicates the  difference  of  their  potentials. 
The  Instmment  is  soffldentljr  odicate  to 
give  a  sensible  displacement  when  the 
two  eondactora  are  tiie  two  plates  of 
siiifle  galTsnic  cell;  and  a  displacement 
twice  as  great  will  be  obtained  by  com- 
bining  two  such  cells. 

Eleotromotiye  Force,    fc?^ 

monl7  abbreviated  into  the  three  initial 
letters  e.m.f.)  whidi  is  of  very  frequent 
use  in  modem  electrical  literature, 
espedally  in  connection  with  electric 
currents.  The  e.m.f.  in  a  wire  through 
which  a  current  is  flowing  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  difference  of  pressures  in  a 
long,  narrow,  horizontal  pipe,  through 
whum  water  is  fiovring.  As  the  difference 
of  the  pressure  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
pipe  forces  the  water  through  in  spite 
of  frictional  resistance,  so  the  difference 
of  the  potentialt  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
wire  forces  the  current  through  in  spite 
of  the  electridd  resistance  of  the  mre.  < 
This  dilferenoe  of  potentiah  is  another 
name  for  eleotrotnotive  force.  Each  cell 
of  a  battery  is  a  source  of  e.m.f.,  and 
when  the  cells  are  connected  in  the  usual 
way  (technically  called  in  teriet)  their 
e.m.f.'s  are  added  together,  so  that,  for 
example,  tiie  e.m.f.  of  a  battery  of  ten 
cells  IS  t^  times  the  e.m.f.  of  one  celL 
ILm.f.  can  alao  be  iHroduced  in  a  wire  hj 
moving  a  magnet  in  its  neighborhooa, 
and  thi«  e.m.f.  will  be  exactly  propor- 
tional (other  things  beingequal)  to  the 
Telocity  of  the  motion,  xhe  commercial 
unit  of  e.m.f.  is  the  volt.  Its  magnitude 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that 
the  e.m.f.  of  a  single  cell  is  usually  more 
tiutn  one  volt,  and  less  than  2^  volti^ 

Electro-motor^  e^tS'^SSHS 

reversed  in  function,  they  transform  into 
mechanical  energy  the  continued  stresses 
between  two  electromagnetic  fields  relai- 
tively  movable.  Just  as  generators  con- 
vert into  electromagnetic  stresses  the  me- 
chanical energy  applied  to  them.  Tht 
torque  of  the  motor  is  the  dynamical 
result  of  the  electromagnetic  stresses  be- 
tween the  magnetic  field  of  the  motor  and 
that  due  to  the  armature  currents. 
There  are  various  types  of  motors.  The 
first  broad  distinction  is  between  direct 
current  and  alternating  current  motors, 
made  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  claasiflea- 
tion  since  both  depend  upon  the  sama 
broad  principles. 
Dktet  Current  Motor$.     The  featora 


dlstiaguishiBg  direct  frmn  alternating  cur- 
rent motor  18  the  ose  of  a  oommatator 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  copper 
bars,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  coils 
in  the  armature,  insulated  from  each  other 
by  mica,  and  turned  to  the  shape  of  a 


ImncnoM  Moroa. 
A  bed-i>Ute;  b,  foot;  e,  belt-tisbteniog  boh; 
8,  frame;  e.  end-pUte;  /,  bearins;  g,  piiUey; 
h,  ihaft;  t,  key;  «.  leada;  I,  prinuuy  or  atetor 
windiiic;  m,  aeooiKlary  or  rotor  baia;  it,  ratos 
end-ring;  «,  rotw  Tentuator. 

Heeve  whidi  Is  carried  apon  Am  arma* 
fore  shaft  or  on  an  extension  of  the 
•imatore  sidder.  The  ends  of  the  cor- 
responding coils  are  soldered  into  slots 
at  the  ends  of  the  commutator  bars. 
From  the  commutator  the  current  is  col- 
lected by  brushes,  two  sets  of  which  are 
used  fur  every  pair  of  poles,  but  in  mul- 
tipolars if  commutator  segments  to  be  at 
the  same  potential  are  connected  to- 
gether a  single  pair  of  brashes  may  be 
used. 

AUematinp  Current  Motort.  There 
are  two  prlndple  types  of  alternating 
current  motors,  induction  and  tytiokro- 
M0««.  The  induction  motor  was  developed 
from  the  fact  that  a  copper  disc  can  be 
made  to  revolve  by  rotating  a  horse-shoe 
magnet  so  that  the  lines  of  force  cut  the 
disc.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  di- 
rect current  shunt  wound  motor.  Both 
motors  have  field  and  armature  windings. 
In  both  cases  all  the  field  is  connected 
directiy  across  the  mains.  In  the  shunt 
wound  motor  the  armature  current  is 
supplied  throndi  brushes  and  a  commu- 
tator to  tiie  winding,  while  in  the  induc- 
tion motor  the  armature  current  is  an 
tedlrect  current,  the  field  acting  as  the 
primary  of  which  the  armature  is  the 
secondary.     In  practice  either  tiie  field 


Electron 
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or  the  armatare  may  be  the  one  to  re* 
▼olve.  The  rotation  is  produced  by  tiie 
reaction  of  the  armature,  or  indirect  car- 
rent,  on  the  revolving  magnetic  field, 
which  results  in  dragging  the  moving  part 
around  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
field  flux  as  it  passes  around  the  face  of 
the  primary  windings.  This  field  being 
the  resultant  of  two  or  more  alternating 
fields  of  different  phases,  rotates  with  the 
polar  frequsDcy  of  suppUed  voltage.  The 
secondary  winding  is  made  up  of  copper 
bars  set  in  slots  In  a  laminated  iron  core 
and  running  across  the  armature  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  rotation.  Sometimes  the 
secondary  windings  are  joined  to  heavy, 
short  circuiting  rings  at  both  ends  re- 
sulting in  the  squirrel  cage  type  of  motor, 
and  in  other  cases  the  secondary  wind- 
ings are  taken  out  through  collector 
rings  if  the  secondary  be  the  rotating 
element.  The  aynchronou*  motor  con- 
sists merely  of  an  alternating  current  gen- 
erator of  special  design.  Both  motors 
and  generators  have  a  direct  current  field 
and  ait  alternating  current  armature. 
The  operation  of  a  synchronous  motor 
is  the  same  as  that  of  an  alternating  cur- 
rent generator  in  parallel  with  one  or  more 
<>'  her  alternators.  When  the  back  pressure 
ot  the  motor  is  equal  and  directly  opposed 
to  that  of  the  line  no  current  can  flow. 
The  friction,  however,  causes  the  revolving 
element  to  lag  slightly  between  the  line 
pressure  and  a  current  is  driven  through 
the  motor  bv  the  generator.  The  great 
advantage  of  a  synchronous  over  an  in- 
duction motor  is  that  the  power  factor 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  By 
raising  the  field  strength  of  a  synchronous 
motor  the  current  taken  by  the  motor 
may  be  made  leading  and  hence  help  to 
keep  up  the  line  voltage  on  a  heavy  in- 
ductive load.  Another  advantage  or  the 
synchronous  motor  is  that  it  can  easily 
be  built  for  very  high  voltage.  Motors  of 
this  type  have  been  built  to  run  on  a  cur- 
rent of  upwards  of  12,000  volts,  thus  dis- 
pensing with  the  use  of  a  transformer. 
See  Electric  Railway,  Electricity. 

Electron   (e-'^k'tron),  the  hypothetical 
*.w»Avu    ijjjgjg  yj  J  Jig  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^ 

minuteness  that  it  is  believed  that  about 
1800  electrons  make  up  the  atom  of 
hydrogen,  with  a  larger  number  in  others 
in  proportion  to  their  weight.  It  is 
given  off  by  radium,  and  appears  to  be 
the  carrier  of  negative  electricity.  This 
toctrine  of  the  electron  is  the  existing 
hypothesis  of  the  composition  of  the  atom, 
replacing  the  vortox  theory  of  hovd 
Kelvin,  and  was  developed  as  a  result  of 
investigation  of  the  cathode  electric  ray, 
as  observed  in  a  Crookes  vacuum  tube. 
This  ray  ir.  apparently  made  up  of  ex- 


ceedingly minute  corpuscles,  which  thcr* 
is  considerable  reason  to  beUeve  form  tiM 
basis  of  the  atom.  Thus,  the  electron 
theory  is  founded  on  investigation,  not 
on  pure  conjecture,  like  the  former  atom 
theories. 

Electrophoms  i|SiS''J^^e'«? 

consisting  of  two  plates,  the  lower  of 
vulcanite  or  shellac,  with  tinfoil  or  other 
metal  at  the  bottom,  and  the  upper  of 
brass,  with  a  glass  handle.  The  operator 
begins  by  applying  friction  with  a  catsktai 

Xor  fiannel  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  lower 
plate,  which  thus  me- 
quires  a  n^gatir* 
c  h  a  r  ge.  The  apper 
plate  b  then  placed 
upon  it  and  pressed 
closely  down.  In  this 
process  the  upper  plate, 
being  in  connection  with 
Electrophorus.  the  earth  through  the 
body  of  the  operator,  acquires  a  positive 
charge  by  induction ;  and  if  the  upper 
plate  be  now  lifted  off  by  its  glass  handle, 
a  good  spark  can  be  obtained  from  it. 
It  may  then  be  pressed  down  again.  >•• 
moved  again,  and  another  spark  dbtauied» 
and  so  on,  time  after  time.  ^' 

Electroplate  <^«S;SSg.U^,  « - 
Electroscope  JlilS;Sto'?Siw1?,'SK 

presence  of  electricity  without  pving 
quantitative  measnrements.  A  aensitiTe 
instrument  is  the  goldleaf  electroscope, 
which  is  represented  in  the  adjoining 
figure.  Here  the  two  ' " 
gold  leaves  are 
shown  diverging  un- 
der the  influence  of 
an  electrified  body 
held  over  the  instru- 
ment. The  gold 
leaves  are  attached 
to  the  lower  end  of 
a  short  rod  of  brass, 
whose  upper  end  car- 
ries the  brass  knob 
which  forms  the  top 
of  the  instrnicent.  ( 
These  metal  parts 
are  supported  by  the  -, . .  .  i3u«««— - 
glass  shade  which  in."*^******  iaectrowiop^ 
sulates  them  irom  the  earth,  and  the  up- 
per part  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
figure  as  coated  with  varnish,  bat  this 
\a  not  essential.  The  two  gold  leaves 
originally  hang  down  parallel,  and  nearly 
touching  each  other.  When  an  electrified 
body  is  slowly  brought  down  over  tha 
knob  from  a  good  height  above  it.  tiie 
unlike  electricity  is  attracted  to  the  kn^b, 


Electrotype 


■rrff" 


and  the  lik«  eleetrldt/  ts  repelled  Into 
the  fold  leaTea,  jrhicn,  in  conaeqaence 
of  beuf  thus  electrified,  repel  each  other. 
The  two  little  bnua  colomna  standing  np 
from  the  baae  are  in  connection  with  the 
earth,  and  their  presence  increases  the 
divergence  of  the  leaves. 

EleetrotTVe  <e-lek'tr6-tlp),  that 
.  ^^  .  "'A^  branch  of  electro-metal- 
Inrgy  which  deals  with  the  production  of 
facsimiles.  See  Eleotro-meiallurpy. 
Eleetrnm  (e-lek'trom;  Gr.  elektron), 
«ucvMUiu  i^  antiquity,  a  term  applied 
originally  to  native  gold,  which  fre- 
quently contains  notable  quantities  of 
silver,  copper  and  other  metals;  hence 
latterly  it  was  transferred  from  this  na- 
tive alloy  to  the  artificial  alloy  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  was  also  applied  to  am- 
ber on  account  of  its  color  and  inferior 
luster. 

EleOtnarV  (e-lck'tfl-a-rl).  the  name 
w.wM^  jjj^gjj  j^  medical  prepara- 
tions of  a  pasty  consistency,  made  by 
thoroughly  mixing  some  kind  of  fine 
powder  with  syrup,  honey  or  sugar,  for 
internal  use. 

Eleffit  le-lfi'iit)t  in  English  Uw,  a  writ 
"**«*•  by  which  a  creditor  who  has 
obtained  a  judgment  against  a  debtor, 
and  is  hence  called  the  iudameHt-orei- 
itor.  may  be  put  in  posseaslon  of  the 
lands  and  tenements  of  the  person 
against  whom  the  judgment  is  obtained, 
called  the  iudgment-4ebtor,  until  the  debt 
ia  fully  paid.  The  writ  is  addressed  to 
the  sheriff.  It  is  still  in  use  in  the 
United  States. 

Eleerv    (.«!'«'«*:  Q'-  «i«fl'o«),  a  mouni' 

w*  ful  and  plaintive  poem  or  fu- 
neral song,  or  any  serious  poem  of  a 
melancholy  contemplative  kino.  In  clas- 
sic poetry  what  is  known  as  elegiao  verte 
is  composed  of  couplets  Consisting  of 
alternative  hexameter  and  pentameter 
lines. 

Elemental  Spirits  l^Joldin^  t^^^a 

belief  common  in  the  middle  ages,  spirits 
proper  to  and  partaking  of  the  four  so- 
called  elements,  vis.,  salamanders  or  fire 
snirits,  sylphs  or  aerial  spirits,  gnomes 
or  earth  spirits,  and  undines  or  water 
spirits. 

Elements  (el'e-ments),  the  simplest 
constituent  principles  or 
parts  of  anything;  in  a  special  sense, 
the  ultimate  indecomposable  constituents 
of  any  kind  of  matter.  In  ancient  phi- 
losophies the  term  was  applied  to  fire, 
air,  earth  and  water.  The  medisval 
chemists,  however,  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  metals  and  mineral  substances,  sup- 
posed that  the  metals  consiated  of  an 


Eleplianl 

elemental  aolpbur  and  an  elemental  mer- 
cury mixed  together  more  or  less  per- 
fectly and  in  different  proportions.  To 
these  were  subsequently  added  salt  and 
some  others,  so  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  first  prind- 
pies  amounted  to  five,  divided  into 
two  classes:  the  active,  consisting  of 
mercury  or  spirit,  sulphur  or  cdl,  and 
salt ;  and  the  passive,  consisting  of  water 
or  phlegm,  and  earth  or  the  terrestrial 
part.  The  names  remained,  not  so  much 
as  denoting  substances  or  ultimate  prin- 
ciples, as  gradually  coming  to  denote 
functi(«s,  the  first  great  modification 
being  the  expansion  of  the  idea  of  ele- 
mental sulphur  into  phlogiston  by  Stahl, 
as  the  result  of  which  the  adherents  of 
the  phlogistic  theory  applit^  the  term 
to  phlogiston,  to  the  gases  then  discov- 
ered, the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal 
acids,  the  alkalies,  earths  and  metallic 
calces,  oil,  alcohol  and  water.  The  sub- 
stances considered  as  simple  naturally 
changed  wiU»  the  change  of  theory  intro- 
duced by  Lavoisier,  who  considered  as 
elements  racygen,  nitrogen,  hydr^ten. 
sulphur,  phosphorus  and  carbon,  thr 
metals  and  the  earths,  and,  as  Boyl 
had  already  suggested,  practically  de 
lined  an  element  as  a  body  not  yet  de 
composed,  the  definition  now  cmmonl' 
adopted.  For  list  of  known  elements  sen 
Chemi$trtf. 

Elemi  (el'e-n»0..the  resinous  exudatioo 
""7*  from  various  trees,  such  as  the 
Canarium  commUne,  from  which  the 
Eastern  or  Manila  elemi  is  obtained; 
the  /cfca  Idcariba,  the  source  of  the 
American  or  Brazilian  elemi;  and  the 
Elaphriutn  elemifirum,  from  which  the 
Mexican  elemi  comes.  It  is  a  regular 
constituent  of  spirit  varnishes,  and  is 
used  in  medicine,  mixed  with  si»*ole 
ointment,  as  a  plaster. 

Elenhant    ^  «l'e-'ant ) .  the  popular  name 
^»»«v    p,  ^  jjgjj^g  ^^  subfamily  of 

five-toed  proboscidian  mammals,  usually 
regarded  as  comprehending  two  species, 
the  Asiatic  {Elephat  Indtout)  and  the 
African  (E.  Afrtdnua).  Prom  a  differ- 
ence  in  the  teeth,  however,  the  African 
species  is  sometimes  treated  as  a  distinct 
genus  (Lomoion),  and  sane  authors  di- 
vide the  Asiatic  elMihants  into  several 
species,  such  as  the  Indian  elephant  (£(• 
ephat  Indicut),  the  Ceylon  elephant  {B. 
Cmgalefuu),  and  the  Sumatra  eleohant 
{E.  8umatrllntt») ,  The  so-called  whils 
elephants  are  merely  albinos.  The  Af- 
rican elephant  is  dUtinguished  from  the 
Asladc  species  by  its  greater  hei^t,  its 
larger  ears,  its  less  elevated  head  and 
bulging  or  convex  forehead,  the  doeer 
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•pproztaation  of  the  roots  of  the  tuska, 
•ad  tiie  greater  density  of  the  bone.  It 
hu  also  only  three  external  hoofs  on  the 
hind-feet,  while  the  Asiatic  has  four.  All 


HtMl  of  Alriou  laepbut  {Sltphai  A/HoOiMt). 
elephants  are  remarkable  for  their  large, 
heavy,  short  bodies  supported  on  colum- 
nw  limbs,  a  very  short  neck,  a  skull  with 
lofty  crown  and  short  face-bones,  with 
the  exception  of  the  premaxillaries, 
wbich  are  enlarged  to  form  tusk  sockets. 
To  compensate  for  the  short  neck,  they 
have  the  long  proboscis,  often  4  or  6 
feet  in  length,  prodaced  by  the  anion  and 
development  of  the  nose  and  upper  lip. 
It  is  made  up  of  mascular  and  mem- 
branous tissue,  the  only  cartilageg  being 
the  valves  at  vht  entrance  of  the  nares. 
The  trunk  is  of  great  strength  and  sensi- 
Dllity,   and  serves  alike   for  respiration. 


BkuU  of  Indisn  Elephant  (Bhpka»  InSieu$), 
i,  inottor  tuaka;  m,  moUn;  n,  noatrila. 
smell,  taste,  suction,  touch  and  prehen« 
sion.  The  tusks,  which  are  eoonnnunlv 
developed  upper  incisor  teeth,  are  not 
visible  in  young  animals,  but  in  a  state 
of  maturl^  they  project,  in  some  in- 
stances 7  or  8  feet.  The  largest  on  rec- 
•rd  (possibly  that  of  an  extinct  species) 


weighed  800  lbs.  Elribants  swnetiiBW 
attain  the  bdght  of  »  feet,  but  tb«ir 
general  height  is  abo.  0  or  10.  Tbcir 
weight  ranges  from  ^kOOO  to  9000  Ibc 
The  female  is  gravid  twenty  months,  and 
seldom  produces  more  than  one  at  a 
birth;  this,  when  first  bom.  Is  about  8 
feet  high,  and  continues  to  grow  till  it 
is  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  ia 
said  they  live  to  the  age  of  100  yean 
and  upwards.  They  feed  on  vegetables 
the  young  shoots  of  trees,  grtdn  and 
fruit  They  are  polygamous,  assodating 
in  herds  of  a  considerable  siie  under  flie 
guidance  of  a  single  leader.  An  elephant 
leaving  or  driven  from  a  herd  is  no^ 
allowed  to  Join  another,  but  leads  a 
solitary,  morose  and  destructive  Ufe. 
Tliese  are  popularly  known  as  'rogues.' 
Elephants  are  caught  either  singly  or  in 
herds.  In  the  former  case  it  is  necessary 
to  catch  adroitly  one  of  the  elephant's 
legs  in  the  noose  of  a  strong  rope,  which 
is  then  quickly  attached  to  a  tree;  an- 
other leg  is  then  caught  until  all  are 
securely  fastened.  His  captors  then  en- 
camp beside  him,  antil  under  their  treat- 
ment he  becomes  tractable.  When  a 
number  are  to  be  caught  a  strong  endo- 
sure  is  constructed,  and  into  this  tiie 
elephants  are  cradually  driven  by  fires, 
noise,  etc.  With  the  aid  of  tame  ele- 
phants the  wild  ones  are  tied  to  trees 
and  subjected  to  the  taming  process. 
The  domesticated  elephant  reqnizes 
much  care,  and  a  plentiful  supply  ot 
food,  being  liable  to  many  ailments.  The 
daily  consumption  of  a  working  elephant 
is,  according  to  Sir  J.  B.  Tennent,  2 
cwts.  of  green  food,  about  half  a  boshd 
of  grain  and  about  40  gallons  of  water. 
Their  enormous  strength,  docHitT  and 
sagacity  make  them  of  great  value  in 
the  East  for  road-making,  building  and 
transport.  They  are  used  by  the  great 
on  occasions  of  pomp  and  show,  being 
often  richly  caparisoned,  and  bearing  on 
their  back  a  howdah  containing  one  or 
more  riders,  besides  the  manoui  or 
driver  sitting  on  the  animal's  neck.  Ti- 
ger shooting  is  often  practiced  from  an 
elephant's  back.  The  fossil  remains  of 
the  genas  Blepho$  indicate  the  former 
existence  of  at  least  fourteen  species; 
and  a  still  larger  number  of  species  be- 
longing to  the  allied  genus  ilfa«<o<(on. 
Elevhant.  Obdeb  of  thb,  an  wident 
«^  »    Danish  order  of  chivalry, 

said  to  have  bepn  itiiititutMl  about  tiie 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  by  Oannte 
VI  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  Dan- 
ish Crusader  who  had  killed  an  e1ei>hant 
in  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  renewed  by 
ChristUn  I  In  1402,  In  1093  by  Chris- 
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tfam  T,  and  acain  in  1808.  It  b  tlw 
blghMt  of  the  Danish  orden.  The  nnm- 
bar  ei  membera,  not  counting  those  of  the 
rojal  family,  la  restrinted  to  thirty.  The 
badge  of  the  order  is  an  enameled  white 
elephant,  bearing  on  a  blue  housing,  bor- 
dered with  gold  and  crossed  with  white, 
a  scolptared  tower.  The  device  is  MagtU 
mmlmi  pntium. 

Elephanta  Sfrffl'BtyTf'^kS: 

bay,  between  Bombay  and  the  mainland, 
7  milea  northeast  of  the  former;  drcum- 
ftorenoe  about  6  miles.  It  consists  of  two 
lonjr  hills  chiefly  overgrown  with  wood. 
It  has  a  few  inhabitants,  who  rear  sheep 
and  poultry  for  the  Bombay  market  It 
ia  celebrated  for  its  rock  temples  or 
caves,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  cave-tem- 
ple supposed  by  Mr.  Ferguson  to  be- 
long to  the  tenth  century,  130  feet  long, 
12a  broad  and  18  high,  supported  by 
pillara  cut  oi  t  in  the  rock,  and  contain- 
ing 4  colossal  figure  of  the  trimurti  or 
Hlndn  trinity  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva. 
This  temple  is  still  used  at  certain  Hindu 
festivals. 

Eliipliaiit^pple,  ^^ee^C^^L^'l?^ 

phantum)  producing  an  edible  fruit  not 
unlike  an  orange,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  order,  Aurantiacec. 

Hephant  Bay,  SeTn 'j£?,Si2Tf 

Benguela,  8.  W.  Africa. 
Elephant-beetle,  the  GoUath  beetle. 

Elephant-fish  'a'r^S^r'^^  ,fSl 

order  Elasmobranchii  (ra^  and  sharks), 
so  named  from  a  proboscis-like  structure 
on  the  nose;  called  also  southern  chi- 
mera. It  inhabits  the  Antarctic  seas, 
and  is  palatable  eating. 

Elephant-grass  fe  utfffi 

of  bulrush  grovdng  in  India. 

Elephantiasis  JlirSe??!"]  A 

in  tropical  climates,  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  overgrowth  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
jacent textures,  and  attacking  especially 
the  legs,  which  become  enlarged  and  ele- 
phantine. It  appears  to  arise  from  re- 
peated inflammation  of  the  skip  ana  a 
concurrent  obstruction  of  the  veins  and 
'lymphatic  glands  of  the  inflamed  part. 
The  disease  occasionally  affects  the  scro- 
tum, ttilarcinK  it  to  enormous  dimen- 
sions. In  general  it  is  attended  with 
little  pain,  and  the  health  may  remain 
otherwise  unaffected  for  many  years.  In 
the  early  stages  wet  bandaging  ar  lig- 
ftture  of  the  main  artery  has  been  found 


serviceable,  but  amputation  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

Elepluuitme  <S^^\^X'^ 

Nile,  opposite  Assouan  (Syene).  It  is 
covered  with  ruins  piled  upon  each  other 
— iLigyptian,  Roiuan,  Saracen  and  Ara- 
bic, the  most  important  being  a  gateway 
of  the  time  of  Alexander,  a  small  temple 
dedicated  to  Khnum  and  founded  by 
Amenophis  III,  and  the  ancient  Nilom- 
eter  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  island 
gave  the  fifth  dynasty  to  Egvpt 

Elephant  Eiver,  ^oSr^MS^ 

into  the  Atlantic  after  a  coarse  of  140 
miles. 

Elephant-seal.  I?*  Proboscis  Seal,  or 
*»w^<H*u.»  m^M.f  8  e  a  -  elephant,      the 

largest  of  the  seal  family  (Phocidn). 
There  are  probably  two  species,  one 
(Maororhlnut  anguatiroatrit)  found  only 
on  the  coast  of  California  and  Western 
Mexico,  the  other  (Macrorhinua  leonf- 
nua)  fouad  in  Patagonia,  Kerguelen  Isl- 
and, Heard's  Island  and  other  parts  of 
the  Southern  Seas.  They  vary  in 
length  from  12  to  30  feet,  and  in  girth 
at  the  chest  from  8  to  18  feet.  The  pro- 
boscis of  the  male  is  about  15  inches 
long  when  the  creature  is  at  rest,  but 
elongates  under  excitement.  The  females 
have  no  proboscis,  and  are  considerably 
smaller  than  the  male.  Both  species  are 
becoming  rare  from  continued  slaughter. 

Elenhant's-ear,  *.  °*™f  sometimes 

««vj^u«»u«  B-VH.A,  given  to  plants  of 
the  genus  Begonia. 

Elephant's-foot,  '^  ^^^1;^^^ 

elephantipea,  a  plant  of  the  nat.  order 
Dio8Coreace»  (yams,  etc.),  distinguished 
by  the  shape  of  its  root-stock,  which 
forms  a  nearly  hemispherical  mass  rising 
a  little  above  the  ground,  covered  with 
a  thick,  corky  bark.  It  has  a  slender, 
climbing  stem  growing  to  a  length  of  30 
or  40  feet,  with  small,  heart-shaped  leaves 
and  greenish-yellow  flowers.  It  is  known 
in  the  Gape  Colony  as  Hottentots'  bread. 
Some  botanists  still  class  it  with  the 
very  similar  species  of  the  genus  Tamut. 

Elephant's-tnsk  Shell,    y,»°»« 

shells  of  the  genus  Dentalium    (which 

see). 

ir.lAnai'TiA   (el-a-sl'ne),    a    genus    of 

XiienSine    ^passes,    several   of    which 

are  cultivated  as  grain  plants  in  India, 

Japan,  Tibet,  etc. 

Elensinian  Mysteries    Ifi^f^'; 

sacred  rites  anciantlv  observed  in  Greece 
at  the  annual  festival  of  DSmeMr  or 
Oerea,  so  named  from  tb«ir  original  seat, 


Elevsis 

Elends.  As  a  preparation  for  the 
greater  myBteries  celebrated  at  Athens 
and  Eleusls,  lesser  Eleuainia  were  cele* 
brated  at  A^rae  on  the  IliMua.  Th« 
greater  Eleusinia  were  celebrated  in  the 
month  Boedromion  (September— Octo- 
ber), beginning  on  the  15th  of  the  month 
and  lasting  nine  days.  The  celebrations, 
which  were  varied  each  day,  consisted  in 
processions  between  Athens  and  Eleusis, 
torch-bearing  and  mystic  ceremonies  at- 
tended with  oaths  of  secrecy.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  symbolized  the  old  concep- 
tions of  death  and  repro<luction,  and  to 
have  been  allied  to  the  orgiastic  worship 
of  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Theodosius  I. 

Eleusis  (e-l*i'sis),    in    ancient    geogra- 
«»«»»  pjiy^   ^   ^jjj^jj   ^.^y   ^j  Atttca, 

about  14  miles  from  Athens,  near  the 
shore  opposite  the  island  of  Salamis.  Its 
temple  of  DSmeier  was  one  of  the  mosi 
beautiful  buildings  of  Greece.  (See 
Eleusinian  Myateriet.)  There  is  now  a 
large  straggling  village  here. 

Elemthera.  (e-ltl'ther-a).  one  of  the 
Axcabaeni  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^j,^  Bahama  Isl- 
ands. It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  its 
length  being  about  70  mile. ,  and  its 
breadth  in  general  from  2  to  4  miles, 
though    in    one    part    10.      Pop.    about 

Eleiitheria  Bark  (f-w-the'ri-a),    a 

name    for   casca- 

rilla  bark. 

Elevation  (el-e-va'shun),  in  architec- 
•""  "**  ture,  a  geometrical  deline- 
ation of  the  front  or  any  face  of  a  build- 
ing in  which  nil  the  parts  are  drawn  ac- 
cording to  scale,  and  not  shown  as  they 
would  appear  in  perspective. — In  astron- 
omy, it  is  the  height  of  a  celestial  object 
above  the  horizon. 

Elevation  of  the  Host,  ii^„J\? 

the  mass,  is  the  lifting  up  of  the  elements 
immediately  after  consecration,  to  be 
worshiped  by  the  people.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Latin  church  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
nial by  Bereni;arius  of  the  real  presence 
in  the  sacrament.  The  Council  of  Trent 
ordered  that  the  host  should  be  wor- 
shiped with  the  highest  adoration,  that 
of  Jatria,  which  is  offered  to  God  only. 
Elevator  (el'e-vft-t«r),  (Da  mechan- 
leal  contrivance  consisting 
of  a  series  of  boxes  or  buckets  attached 
to  a  belt  traveling  round  two  drama,  one 
above  and  one  below,  for  hoisting  grain, 
meal.  etc.  In  the  United  States  large 
buildings  containing  such  contrivances, 
and  in  which  grain  is  stored,  receive  the 
same  name.     (2)  An  apparatus  for  rais- 


ElgiA 


ing  or  lowering  peraou*  or  goods  to  or 
from  different  levels  in  warehouses,  hoteim 


Plvnosb  Elbtatob. 
A,  diagram  of  part*;   b,  ^neral  Tiew;_  •.  ovar- 

aludSiiiy 


iagram  oi  pan*;   b,  genen 
head  pulley;  6,  counterweight;  c,  cafe;  el, 
e,  hydraulic  cylinder;   /,  eqi    " 


discharge  tank;  g,  exhaust  or 
A,  i,  controlling  valves:  j,  receiving  wmtaMult 
from  pump;  k,  reoeiving tank  for  diaehain  or 
ezhauat  water;  {,  delivery  pipe  from  pnanra- 
pump;  m,  auotion-pipe  to  pump;  n,  bjr-pMB  BiM 
from  prenura  to  exhaust  aides;  e,  thoroutftSi* 
pipe  betn^n  valvea  and  jMeaaure  cylinder;  p, 
pit  below  noor-lerel,  to  act  also  as  air-«uahioo. 
etc.,  consisting  usually  of  a  cage  or  mor- 
able  platform  worked  by  hydraulic  power: 
also  called  a  lift  or  hoitt. 

Elf.   See  Foiry. 

Elerar  ^^  Eowabd,  an  English  com- 
*"8»*»  iH,sf^  (1857-  ),  bom  at 
Broadheath,  Worcester,  educated  at  Lit- 
tleton HouRc.  His  greatest  success  was 
The  Dream  of  Oerontiua,  au  oratorio 
which  attained  universal  popularity. 
Other  compositions  are  In  the  South 
(produced  at  the  Elgar  Music  Festival, 
1904)  The  Apostles,  The  Kingdom,  Coro- 
nation March,  Carillon,  PoUmUt,  etc. 
Elain.  <fil'Ki°)«  a  «>yal  and  parllamen- 
o  tary  burgh  of  Scotland,  cairital  of 
Elgin  county,  finely  situated  on  the  Lo*> 
tie,  aliout  5  miles  from  its  influx  into  the 
Moray  Firth,  70  miles  if.  w.  of  Aberdeen. 
The  town  largely  consists  of  mansioiu 
and  villas.  The  most  intereitinr  edifiee 
is  the  cathedra],  fonnded  in  VOi.  now 
in  ruins,  but  once  tiie  most  magnmcat 
in  Scotland.  Pop.  8460.— The  CJouWTT  » 
Elgin,  also  called  Morayshire,  is  a  mar* 
itime    county,    bounded    by    the    Montjr 


Elgin 


Firth,  Banffshire,  Inven»e«Mhire  and 
Nairnriiire;  area.  «6  bq.  «5"«V>,  ^n^ 
the  aea-coaBt,  which  extendi  '»'  ™o" 
than  80  mllem  the  aurface  la  flat,  but 
^nd  it  rlBM  into  hilli  of  moderate  e  e- 
^tton.  Intersected  by  fine  and  fertile 
valleya.  Inexhauatible  quarrlea  of  free- 
atone  (rich  in  foatila)  are  worked. 
S?  clffie  is  noted  'or  ite  genenl 
mildneaat  dryness  and  aalnbrity.  The 
low«  teacte  of  land  are  fertUe  and 
mJS  ^tivated.  the  PrinciP«»l  «f,«P» 
betng  wheat,  oata,  potatoes  and  turnips. 
The  great  majority  of  farms  are  amalL  A 
portion  of  the  surface  i»  »tiU  corered 
with  native  foreata.    Pop.  44.»w-.  _„_ 

irifviTi  a  city  o'  K"''®  »??  ^-  ^  aS 
J^>!SP^  ties,  Illinois,  on  Fox  River,  88 
milea  w.  w.  oi  Chicago.  It  has  a  famous 
wa^  toctory  and  vSrious  flourishing  in- 
SSeT  and  is  the  center  of  the  great 
dSi5^to^ust?y  of  the  Middle  West  "top. 

Vu!L     Jamm  Bmjo^  Eighth  Ba«l 
Elfia«  Sr^d  twelfth  Earl  of  Kin- 
cardine,  governor-general  of  India,  born  to 
1811:    educated    at    Eton    and    Chriat 
Churih;  he  entered  Parliament  in  18tt  as 
member  for  Southampton,  and  in  ^e  "wne 
year  aucceedcd  to  the  earldom.     He  was 
appointed  governor-general  of  JamaK»  in 
1&4B,   and  in   1846  governor-general  of 
C^da.     In  1.^9  he  ^^s  "dsed  to  the 
British  peerage  as  Baron  Elgin  of  Elgin. 
In  1857  he  went  as  special  ambassador 
to    China,    and   was   successful   m  con- 
cluding Se  Treaty  of  Tientsin  early  in 
1858.     In   1851)   he  b?«a°»e   P<f  t?"*^.^ 
icneral  in  Palmerston's  cabinet,   but  to 
the  following  year  was  sent  on  a  special 
milrion    to    Pekin.    and  .  afterwards    ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Canning  as  governor- 
ierSrtS  of  India.    He  died  in  1863  while 
fnspecttng  the  Himalayan  passes. 
Tii^«  %ra'»ltlAa    the   splendid   collec- 
£ig^Il  JftarDieSf  ^ion  of  antique  sculp- 

r'of'irhfn^s  tf  fflanTby  Ae  ^^?nt 

CA^eS  ?176^V>  '°r'^"'/f".t 
afterwards  purchased  by  Pa^lia°ient  for 

the  British  Museum  at  a  cost  of  ^.Ow 

(lesa   than    half    the    sum   expended   on 

them).     They  consist,  of  figures  in  low 

and  high  relief  and  in  the  round,  rep- 

rewntlng    gods,    goddesses    and    heroes; 

the     combats     of    the     Centaurs     and 

Uipithie;     the    Panathenaic     procession, 

etc:    They  exhibit  Greek  sculpture  at  its 

highest  stage,  and  were  partly  the  work 

V^!^  (^^  »'*'•*>•  *.'"u^."*  ^^^1 
JBil  JOabH.  ^f   Eastern   Arabia,    on    the 

Persian  Gulf.    It  produces  dates,  wheat. 

mlUerrice,    etc      Pop.    estimated    at 

100,000. 


Eliot 

"Eli  (*TI),  one  of  the  Hebr«w  Jode^ 
■■^  the  predece«»r  of  ^SamneL  /He 
was  high  priest  and  Judge  for  forty 
years,  but  was  leas  snccesaful  as  head  of 
his  own  household.  His  two  soni  harijjg 
been  slain  and  the  ark  taken  in  battle 
by  the  PhUistlnes,  the  news  proved  so 
severe  a  shock  that  he  fell  and  broke 
his  neck,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight 
EliaS  ie-U'as).    See  Eujah. 


T?lio«      MouHT  St.,  one  of  the  hlgheat 
****"*>     peaks  of  North  America,  near 
the    line    of    demarkation    between    toe 
British  territory  and  Alarita,  but  a  littie 
within  the  latter ;  height  19,500  feet 
VM iali    (e-ll'ja ) ,  the  most  dlstlnwalshed 
AUJHJl    q(  jjjg  propheta  of  Israel,  who 
flourished    in    the    ninth    century    B.O., 
during  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  Anazian. 
and  until  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ol 
Jehoram,    and    denounced    vengeance    on 
the  kings  of   Israel  for  their  aiKMitosy. 
He  incurred  the  anger  of  Jexebel,  wile 
of   Ahab,    for   slaying   the   pr(»heta  of 
Baal,  but  escaoed  to  Horeb,  afterwMda 
returning  to  Samaria  to^enounce  Ahab 
for  the  murder  of  Naboth.    The  Biblical 
narrative  teUs  as  that  Elijah  Anally  aa- 
cenda  to   heaven   in   a    chariot   of   fire, 
Elisha,  his  successor,  being  witness.    Bee 
I  Kings,  xvu  to  xxi,  and  II  Kings,  i  and 

TJlirtt  (en-ot),  Chablks  William, 
*^"*  educator,  born  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts,  in  1834.  Graduating  at  Har* 
vard  College  in  1853,  he  waa  an  aasist- 
ant  there  in  mathematics  and  chemistry, 
1858-03.  He  became  professor  of  chemia- 
try  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  In  1865  and  in  1860  became 
president  of  Harvard  University.  TMa 
post  he  held  for  forty  years,  resigning  in 
1009  and  becoming  president  emeritus 
He  is  the  author  of  various  chemical  and 
other  worka,  .  ,    „^ 

Tlinf  Gbobge,  the  assumed  literary 
•^'**"''>  name  of  Mary  Ann,  or,  as  she 
preferred  to  write  the  name  in  later 
years,  Marian  Evans,  a  prominent  Eng- 
lish novelUt  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Warwickshire  land  agent  and  surveyor, 
and  was  born  at  Griff,  near  Noneaton, 
on  November  22,  1819.  She  received 
at  Coventry  an  excellent  education,  com- 
prising the  classical  and  modern  lan- 
guages, and  shortly  after  her  twenty-first 
year  became  a  convert  to  Bationaliam. 
Her  first  literary  undertaking  was  the 
completion  of  Mrs.  Hennells  transla- 
tion of  Strauss'  Life  of  Jenu  (1846). 
After  spending  two  years  abroad  she 
boarded  at  the  house  of  John  Chapman, 
editor  of  the  Wettmintier  Revieto,  of 
which   she   became    subeditor.     It    was 


Bliot 


EUnMh 


in   BlackKood'i    Magazine      The    aeries   ascribed  to  him,  bSui  Ann  d'  W 
came  to  as  end  in  November,  18B7,  and  original  and  heroic  thanth*t^rhl«  nlS 

!r^  *    ^  ^erontfa   (1876).     In  addi-   mists  to  a  number  of  solntloiu  mhiiS^ 
&j}T4a,«)/Tr^arwo%^   feVaJS^'  ^  "'^  ~KS?^  ^^ 

oJ^^.^Tu^dHK^^'^AeS^^^  Elizabeth,  ^SraStSf^SSc^ 

TheophroMtu,  Such  (1879),  iJSt  a  Yolume  Eouicanus  cdSSSed  m  f %5:^  an' 

of    mixed    essays    was    lasaed    posthu-  thor   under   the   pen   wme  ^  SSSJSST 

mpusly.     ror  many  years  she  was  hap-  Svlva,  was  bora  atNenTriS  olrm-^?^ 

pily  associated  both  in  life  and  work  with  iS^rand  m^Sd  ftSSee  fcSSSi   £vlS 

George   Henry    Lewes,    though   a   legal  Kinj?  of  Boumanla.  s«SSd  so?  ori»rfn2 

union    was    imjwssible    during    the    life-  Anthony  rfHXnsoK      Her  ouwK 

tune  of   Mrs.    Lewes.     In   May,   1880.  tfons  include  y*ouo»i«o7i  O^in'^affia 

after    Mr.    Lewerf    death,    she    married  T^a«VA«n/lft«S  wi  ^rM^ 

Mr.  John  Cross,  but  did  not  survive  the  many  fairy  taJw  and  nci^      HkT  M^ 

marriafe    many    months,    dying    rather  Mar4  2,  lOlft       "*  *~*™-     *•*•  ^^ 

Sf MStTyeS.  ^**~*  "^  ^''^^'  ^  Eli»^tk^*„-iS';!^'*i''>\/^°?«o»  •* 
Eliot,  f ««/;  ^}^^^h  born  In  Bug-  VIII  and  of  aSS?  B^leySf  w«**bo?H[ 
♦  r  lis?*  *^^^'  e°"8ra.t«i  to  Bos-  Greenwich.  September  7,  IJ^:  aSd  al- 
ton  in  1631,  and  begime  minister  of  the  most  immediately  declared  hei^  to  th« 
Roxbury  church.  He  learned  the  Ian-  crown.  After  her  mott^  hadbUn  In? 
guage    of    the    Indians    and    began    to  ««uvuer  naa  oeen  ••• 

preach  to  them  in  their  own  tongue.  He 
traveled  widely  among  tLem  as  a  mis- 
sionary, suffered  many  hardships,  and 
acquired  great  influence  over  the 
aborigines.  He  translated  the  Bible  into 
the  Indian  language  and  becarie  known 
as  the  '  Apostle  of  the  Indians.'  Died  in 
1690. 

£liot.  ^^  JouTt,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
*"**"'»  the  popular  leaders  of  Charles 
I's  reign,  of  an  old  Cornwall  family, 
bom  in  1570.  He  entered  parliament  in 
1614  as  member  of  St  Germans,  winning 
immediate  reputation  as  an  orator.  As 
vice-admiral  of  Devon  he  waa  energetic 
in  suppressing  piracy.  In  the  uree 
parliaments  of  1^3,  1625,  1626,  he  made 
nis  way  to  the  front  of  the  constitutiimal 
party,  joined  Hampden  and  the  rest  in 
refusing  contributions  to  the  forced  loan, 
and  took  a  prominent  share  in  drawing 
up   the    Remonstrance   and    Petition   of 

Right.    He  was  imprisoned  In  the  Tower  -        

in  1629,  and  died,  Rtill  in  confinement,  headed  (1536)  hnth  she  and  her  sister 
in  1632.  During  his  imprisonment  he  Mary  were  declared  bastarda.  and  she  was 
*«*?  f  H'^'Kj'^  constitutional  monarchy  finally  placed  after  Prince  Edward  and 
SS*^***  /Sni  If onarckjf  ^  M o».  the  lady  Maw  in  the  order  of  succesd^ 

EliS  <*li»>v  ^  iMritlme  state  of  On  th«  accession  of  Edward  YlTwSSt- 
*^'    ancient  Greece.  beth  t«i  eonunlttea  t*  tb4  bmJ  oTiftt 


Queen  Eliaabeth. 
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attetn-dowager  C*theriii«:  and  mftvr  ti>« 
dMth  of  Catherine  and  the  execution  of 
her  consort  Thomaa  Seymour  ehe  was 
kept  under  dote  eupervieion  at  Hatfield, 
where  the  reeeired  a  dauical  education 
under  WiHiaa  Orindal  and  Roger  Aach< 
am.  After  the  death  of  Edward,  Bliia- 
beth  Tigorouely  aupported  the  title  of 
Mary  against  the  pretensions  of  Lady 
Jane  Orey,  but  continued  throughout 
the  idiole  reign  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  aurveillance.  In  self-defense  she 
made  every  demonstration  of  lealous  ad- 
herence to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
but  her  inclinations  were  well  known. 
On  NoTembei*  17,  1668,  Mary's  reign 
came  to  a  close,  and  Elisabeth  was 
immediately  recognised  queen  br  parlia- 
ment The  accuracy  of  her  Judgment 
showed  itself  In  her  choice  of  advisers. 
P&rker,  a  moderate  divine  (Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  1669),  aiding  her  in 
ecclesiastical  policy;  while  WUnam  CecU, 
Lord  Burleigh,  assisted  her  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  first  great  object  of  her 
reign  was  the  settlement  of  religion,  to 
effect  which  a  parliament  was  called 
on  Januarr  26,  and  dissolved  on  May 
8.  its  object  having  been  accom- 
plished. The  nation  was  prepared  for 
a  return  to  the  reformed  faith,  and  the 
parliament  was  at  the  bidding  of  the 
court  The  ecclesiastical  system  devioed 
in  her  father's  reign  was  reestablished, 
the  royal  supremacy  asserted,  and  the 
revised  prayer  book  enforced  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  While,  however,  the 
formal  establishment  of  the  reformed 
religion  was  easily  completed,  the  security 
and  defense  of  the  settlement  was  the 
main  object  of  the  policy  and  the  chief 
source  of  all  the  struggles  and  contentions 
of  her  reign.  Freed  n>om  the  tyranny  of 
Mary's  reign,  the  Puritans  began  to  claim 
predominance  for  their  own  dogmas,  while 
the  supporters  of  the  Established  Church 
were  unwilling  to  grant  them  eren  liberty 
of  worship.  The  Puritans,  therefore, 
like  the  Catholics,  were  made  irreconcil- 
able enemies  of  the  existing  order,  and 
increasingly  stringent  measures  were 
adopted  against  them.  But  the  struggle 
against  the  Catholics  was  the  most 
severe,  chiefly  because  they  were  sup- 
ported ,,  foreign  powers ;  so  that  while 
their  religion  was  wholly  prohibited, 
even  exile  was  forbidden  them,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  intricues  abroad.  Many 
Catholics,  particularly  priests,  suffered 
death  during  this  reign ;  but  simple  non- 
ctmformity,  from  whatever  «au8e,  was 
pnrsued  with  the  severest  penalties,  and 
many  more  clergymen  were  driven  out 
of  the  church  by  differences  about  the 
position  of  altars,  the  wearing  of  caps 


Elizabeth 

and  such  like  matters,  than  were  forced 
to  resign  by  the  change  from  Rome  to 
Reformation.  Elisabeth's  first  parlia- 
ment approached  her  on  a  subject  which, 
next  to  religion,  was  the  chief  trouble 
dt  her  reign,  the  succession  of  the  crown. 
They  requested  her  to  marry,  but  she 
decUred  her  intention  to  live  and  die 
a  virgin;  and  she  consbtently  declined 
in  the  course  of  her  life  such  suitors  as 
the  Due  d'Alencon,  CMnce  Erik  of  Swe- 
den, the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria 
and  PhUip  of  Spain.  While,  however, 
she  felt  that  she  could  best  maintain 
her  power  by  remaining  unmarried,  she 
knew  how  to  temporise  with  snitors  for 
political  ends,  and  showed  the  greatest 
jealousy  of  all  pretenders  to  the  Bng^ 
lish  succession.  With  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  Quee.i  of  Scots,  were  cuunected 
manjr  of  the  political  events  of  Elisa- 
beth s  reign.  On  her  accession  the  coun- 
try was  at  war  with  France.  Peace 
was  easily  concluded  (1559)  ;  but  the 
assumption  of  Francis  and  Mary  of  the 
royal  anna  and  titles  of  England  led 
to  an  immediate  interference  on  the 
part  of  Elisabeth  in  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land. She  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  or  leaders 
of  the  Reformed  party;  and  throughout 
her  reign  this  party  was  frequently  serv- 
iceable in  furthering  her  policy.  She 
also  gave  early  support  to  the  Huguenot 
party  in  France,  and  to  the  Protes- 
tants in  the-Netherlands,  so  that  through- 
out Europe  she  was  looked  on  as  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  party.  This  pol- 
icy roused  the  implacable  resentment  of 
Philip,  who  strove  in  turn  to  excite  the 
Catholics  against  her,  both  in  her  own 
dominions  and  in  Scotland.  The  deten- 
tion of  Mary  in  England  (1668-87), 
whither  she  fled  to  tiie  protection  of 
Elisabeth,  led  to  a  series  of  conspiracies, 
beginning  with  that  under  the  earla  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and 
ending  with  the  plot  of  Babington,  which 
finally  determined  Enizabeth  to  make 
away  with  her  captive.  The  execution 
of  Queen  Mary  (1587),  though  It  has 
stained  her  name  to  posterity,  tended 
to  confirm  her  power  among  her  con- 
temporaries. The  state  of  France  conse- 
quent on  the  nccession  of  Henry  IV,  who 
was  assisted  by  Elisabeth,  obviated  any 
danger  from  the  indignation  which  the 
deed  had  caused  in  that  country;  and 
IS!?  V*.  »°  which  King  James  stood  of 
Elizabeth,  and  his  dread  of  interfering 
with  his  own  right  of  succession  to  Eng- 
land, made  him  powerless.  But  Philip 
was  not  to  be  so  appeased,  the  execution 
<*'  ^*rZ-  lending  edge  to  other  griev- 
ances.   The  fleets  of  Elizabeth  had  galled 
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Elizabethan  Arohiteotun 


Nctherlanda ;  the  Armada  was  already  in 
Fi^i*V*"2°'«.  Accordingly  he  called  the 
Queen  of  England  a  mnrdereM,  and 
refused  to  be  satialied  even  with  the  aac- 

U-**''*o«?"*f2-o«  ^%   Armada    aaUed    on 

known  to  need  recanitulation.  (See 
Armada.)  The  war  with  Spain  dragged 
on  till  the  close,  of  Eliiabeth'a  long^l^ 
Uuring  her  reign  the  splendor  of  fier 
gorerament    at    home    and    abroad    waa 

Kfi^i"  iir  *'i!i  ■?^'*  °«?  ^»  Burleigh, 
Bacon,  WalsiBgham  and  Throgmorton- 
but  she  had  {lersonal  favorites  of  less 
merit  who  Were  often  more  brilliantlr 
rewarded.  Chief  of  these  weriDuS 
whom  she  created  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
whom  she  was  disposed  to  marry,  and 
if^f'  Jf'"'^.  'lolent    passions    brought 

i«.?*  K '!  ml^-u  .?•  ''■"  beheaded  in 
^^^V.b"*  Elixabeth  never  forgave  her- 
self his   death.      Iler   own   health   soon 

5ai.I?7®  ^*"^  '^¥  '^^  died  on  March 
24,  loua,  naming  James  VI  of  Scotland 
as  ner  svcceasor. 

Elizabeth,  f,^*?*^,^^^*^  J«"^/.<^«>p- 

a  ^  .XT  i**'  o/  Union  Co.,  4  miles 
^  ^'  ^^«''?r*'  and  12  miles  from  New 
XOTk,  with  which  it  has  ample  communi- 
cation by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey 
Central  railroads  and  by  freight  steamer. 
It  is  a  favorite  residence  of  New  York 
business  men.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  industries,  including  wire  manu- 
facturing, oil  refining,  coal  tar  products, 
bronze  powders,  leather,  rubber,  machin- 
ery, chemicals,  roofing  materials,  electric 
motors,  iron  fences,  etc.    Pop.  80,000. 

Elizabeth  City.  J»pL***  of  Pasqno- 

r>  1-  An.  .,  t»nk  county,  North 
Carolina,  40  miles  s.  of  Norfolt,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and  by 
the  dismal  Swamp  Canal.  It  has  cot- 
ton, hosiery  nnd  other  industries,  and 
A*i  *^,°X'*®,''  *^de.  Here  is  the 
AUantic  Collegiate  InsUtute  and  a  State 
normal  school  for  colored  pupils.     Pop. 


Elizabethan  Arohiteotnre   <  *: 

a-beth-an),  a  style  of  architectnro  wbieii 

f  fJi^beth  an(f  Jamea  I.  It  sncoe«£d 
lii^i'"  vTl^°f  ?*y'«'  properly  so^^ 
ThJpMui'iS.i*  ^•oinetlme.'confoandS: 
The  Eltsabetban  ia  a  miztnr*  of  inferior 


Elizabeth,?^-  P'*^""°^^  <Jangh- 

»  ter  of  Andreas  II,  king  of 
^^f^^j^Mhom  at  Pressburg  in  1207. 

^«  *  1i^"5  "^If  "^'^o^'*  LndWig,  land- 
grave of  Thuringia.  She  erected  hos- 
pitals, fed  a  muWtnde  of  poor  from  her 
own  table,  and  wandered  abont  in  a 
humble  dress,  reliev^nir  the  wretched, 
r^nis  died  on  a  erasade,  and  her  own 
life  tennmated  November  19,  1231    in  a 

MTri?;,.^**  ""^'""^'^  °J"  ber  tomb  at 
te'SdiLsTn  S'erXr*   '^^*~«^ 
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EUnbethan  Window,  Rushton  HalL 

Gothic  and  debased  Italian,  prodaeiac 
a  singular  heterogeneousnesa  fn  dattSC 
with,  however,  wonderful  picturesquenMa 
in  general  effect,  and  domestic  mSbudo- 
dation  more  in  accordance  with  the  wanta 
o'  *?  advancing  dvlliaation  than^Jw 
Th'J^^i  by  the  styles  which  precSed  it 
The  chief  characteristics  of  taiaabethan 
architecture  are:  windows  of  great  dS 

embayed,   celling  very   richly  decorated 

Sll"in^''  ^In  °'  <^«»t  lenrthT  tS 
tall  and  highly  decorated   chimneyt   as 

»!JL*f  »,P''o'^J'«e  "w  of  ornamentalsteap. 
ThlFS«Fi*P""P!*",'  ''indow-heads,  etel 
^tk- W**^"n"*y'«  *»  tbe  last  stage 
?L^  Tudor  or  Perpendicular,  and  iKS 
Ihl^It'"?"'*'*"*  in  point  of  period  with 
the  Renaissance  of  the  continent  haa 
sometimai  been  called  the  BngUsh  Benai? 
aance.  The  epithet  Jacobean  luu^J: 
times  been  givon  to  the  vorv  lat^t  !*i^ 
|f  «»*  iSllaabethan.  differiSr  Si,'*S 
Elizabethan  proper  in  showinr  ^  matM 
admixture  ofdeKsed  ItaUMfciiLirffi 
princely  houses  which  aX  ffig  ^ 
reign  of  Elisabeth  are  nnmewSj'  Si 
many    even    yet    remain    to    attMt    iR 


IliialMtliVanMM 


^i 


ppkndor  of  the  tlnw.    Of  thMe  may  b«  and  Alli«ri. 

iffl*S?BSmf'aS*'^  "^'^  Eliiabeth  Petrowua,  Iri^Tit 


Dnwiag-room  ol  Bmnluai  Hall.  ChMhin.  TIbm  of  EUnbath. 
Tlivo'kAfli  PamACA  (f&r-nft's&).  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catha* 
JSiUZaDeXU  J^arneM  «aeen  of  rine,  born  in  1709  or  1710,  ascended  the 
Spain,  daughter  of  Edward  ll,  prince  of  throne  December  7,  1741,  aa  the  result 
Parma,  born  in  1692.  On  becoming  the  of  a  conspiracy,  in  which  Ivan  VI,  a 
(wcond  wife  of  Philip  Y  she  surprised  minor,  was  deposed.  Elisabeth  is  said  to 
those  who  had  counseled  the  marraige  have  rivaled  her  mother  in  beauty,  and  to 
by  assuming  the  practical  headship  of  the  bare  surpassed  her  in  her  love  of  pleas- 
kingdom  ;  her  ambition  and  that  of  her  ure,  and  her  government  was  largely  con- 
minister,  Alberoni,  disturbed  the  whole  of  ducted  by  favorites.  She  was  a  patron 
Europe.  The  '  termagant,  tenacions  worn,  of  literature,  founded  the  University  of 
an,'  as  Carlyle  called  her,  died  in  17U6.  Moscow,  and  corresnonded  with  Voltaire. 
l!1iRllh»th<rrfl.d  (ye-lye-sA-vet-graf),  a  war  with  Sweden,  in  1743,  was  ad- 
Xtll»lU6Vii)(x»u  J^  iq^^  q{  Southern  vantageously  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Bussia,  on  the  Ingul,  with  an  imperial  Abo.  She  sent  an  army,  in  1748,  to 
palace,  a  theater,  manufactures  of  soap,  assist  Maria  Theresa  in  the  war  of  the 
candles,  etc.,  and  several  great  fairs.  Succession,  and  joined  in  the  Seven 
Pop.  61,800.  Years'  war  against  Prussia.    She  died  in 

TlivoK^fli  Talanrla     a  txom  of  six-  1762,  before  this  war  was  concluded. 

JiiUzaDetn  xsianas,  ^^^^  American  ElizabethDol  (ye-iye-«A-vet-poi'),    a 

islands  in  Buzzards  Bay,  south  of  Cape  ■•'**«»»~""l"'*  town  of  Russia,  im  the 
Cod,  frequented  as  a  summer  resort,  Caucasus,  capital  of  the  government  cf 
and  with  a  permanent  pop.  of  about  200.  same  name,  covering  a  great  space  of 
1t>i;»a'KA'f1i  nf  ValAia  or  Isabella^  ground  from  the  gardens  and  open  areas 
JSiUZaDetJl  01  V aiOlS,  q ^ een  o4  It  contains,  but  very  unhealthy.  Pop.  33,- 
Spain,  was  bom  In  1545,  daughter  of  000.— Hie  Oovebriocnt  has  an  area  of 
Henry  II  of  France,  and  Catharine  de  16,721  sq.  miles.  It  is  partly  moontain- 
Medid.  She  was  destined  by  the  Treaty  ous,  partly  steppes,  and  produces  grain, 
of  Catean-Cambr^ste  to  be  the  wife  of  the  cotton,  tobacco,  wine,  etc  Pop.  (1906) 
infante,    Don    Carlos,    but    his    father,  953,300. 

Philip  II,  being  left  a  widower,  becMje  Elizabeth  StlUirt.  ^®*5  **'v?°*'> 
fascinated  and  married  her  himself.  She  •■:'**«*"«'«'**  okucwi.,  mia,  daughter  of 
died  in  1568.  The  stories  of  a  romantic  James  I  of  England,  and  VI  of  fiteot- 
relationship  existing  between  Elizabeth  land.  She  was  born  in  1596,  and  died  in 
tad  Don  Carlos  are  entirely  groundless,  1«62.  _  ._ 

hut  have  furnished  tragic  subjects  to  Elk  Moose,  or  Moose  I^eeb  (Cerr«» 
Otway.    Camplstron,    Cb^nier,    Schiller  *"^» 


Qkft  or  Alo«9  M9kM$),  the  larg- 


Zllenbonmi^ 


••t  of  tlw  d«tr  fHfflUy,  a  DttiTe  of  north, 
•rn  jiarope,  Asia  and  America.  The 
Ameneaii  form  ( to  which  the  name  mooae 
to  niaaUr  tiven)  is  Mometimea  separated 
mm  the  Saropean  aa  Ak«$  Amerieiniu, 
but  moat  naturallata  find  no  apecifio 
difference  between  them.  The  elk  or 
mooae  ha*  a  abort,  compact  body,  sUnd' 
lag  •bout  G  feet  in  height  at  the  iboai- 


Elk  (CenrualcM) 

deiy,  a  thick  neck;    large,  clumsy  head, 
and  boms  which  flatten  out  almost  from 
the  base  into  a  broad,  palmate  form  with 
numeroua  snags.     It  has  a  wide  range 
m   Canada,   extording  from   the   Arcttc 
Ocean    and    British    Columbia    to    New 
Brunswick  and, Nova  Scotia;  and  it  is 
found  also  in  Maine.     It  feeds  largely 
on  the  shoots  of  trees  or  shrubs,  such  aa 
uie  willow  and  maple,  and  on  bark,  etc. 
In  Sweden  its  destruction  is  iUegii,  and 
■  in  Norway  there  are  many  restrictions. 
T*nfr.  Ibibh    (Megacerot   hibemlcut),   a 
I"     '  large    fossil    deer    found    in    the 
Pleistocene  strata,  and  distinguished  by 
its  enormous  antlers,  the  tips  of  which 
are  sometimes  11  feet  apart    Though  a 
true  deer,  its  antlers  diflfer  from  tliose  of 
living  species  in  that  the  beam  is  flattened 
into  a  palm.  To  sustain  the  great  weight, 
nnusnally    large   and    strong    limhs   and 
ne<*   Tertebne  were   required.       Its   re- 
mains are  found  not  only  in  Irelanc*  but 
in   Scotland   and   England,    and   on   the 
continent,  where  they  occur  in  lacustrine 
deposits,  bridt  day  and  ossifemws  ^^vps, 

£1  Ealif .    See  CMpk. 

Elkltart  (elkTiart),  a  town  of  Indiana, 
~"*"  on  the  Elkhart  River.  16 
■Uee  B,  of  Booth  Bend.    It  hu  railro«d 


haa  railroad  shops  and  nanufacturea  of 
carriages,    hameas,     telephone    suppliea. 

"f"     Pop"'2i.74l'""'  "*^'*  °°*"'  **^ 

ElkinS,  ?v'T  V  "'.  ?»»i"'P';,  County. 
»  ,".•'■*  yirginia,  7  miles  it.  of 
Hfv.^ly.  It  has  lumber  and  tanning  in- 
dJiiitrles;  also  mauufactares.  Pop.  (fcOO. 
ElkinS.  ^TKPiiEN  B„  an  American 
1     *o^,   '   "tatcRmnn,  was  bom  in  Ohio, 

I"  1§*U''*'^  •".  '"^l-    "e  ^a»  admlttejl 
to  the  bar  in   18«J4  and   went  to  New 
Mexico.    Ho  n'presented  that  territory  in 
CoiigreM.  1873-77.     He  later  removed  to 
>>  fl"*  *  irginla.  lieiame  interested  in  mines 
and  rallroadd,  founded  the  town  of  Elkins. 
5,°"  *°.J5P^  became  Secretary  of  War. 
From  18l»  to  1911  he  was  United  StaSw 
Senator  from  Weet  Virginia. 
VXlrm    Benevolint     and    Pbotbotitx 
7   ^  P*S»    ^'    *«»    assodation    or- 
ganised in  New  York,  Feb.  16.  1868,  by 
members  of  the  dramatic  profession  for 
social  purposes.      Meetings  are  held  on 
Sunday  evenings,  the  business  meeting  be- 
ing followed  by  a  sodal  session,  which 
includes  the  drinking  of  a  toast  at  pre- 
cisely 11  o'clock :  •  To  our  absent  broth- 
J"*™-.  'B..^®'^^  *  charter  was  obtained 
for  Tlie  Elks  Mutual  Benefit  Association : 
fur  the  reUef  of  the  sick  and  needy  and 
the   burial   of   the  dead.'      There   is  a 
ritual,   grips   and   passwords  aa  in  t&e 
other  secret   benevolent  societies.      The 
order  is  rapidly  growing,  not  now  being 
confined   to  its  former  dientage«  many 
other    profewional    and    business    men 
being  found  in  its  ranks.     The  order  la 
based  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statea  and  is  distinctively  American. 

EUenborongh  ff-W' =°S? 

Ush  lawyer,  born  in  1780  atOreat  Bal- 
keld,  Cumberland :  educated  at  the  Char- 
ter Ho.  -e  and  at  Cambridge,  and  called  to 
ge  bar  in  1780.  At  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  in  1786,  be  acted  as  leading 
^'^  ♦ntl:  *Ife*  defensjB  did  not  come  on 
until  the  fifth  y«ir  of  the  trial.  T>nt  after 
^ight  years  Hastings  was  acqoltted  and 
Uw's  success  aasored.  In  1801  he  was 
made  fttorney-general,  ind  in  1S02  be- 
came Lord  Chief-justice  of  the  iang*s. 
^  A  *°^#  ^  CTeated  baron.  He  hild 
the  office  of  chief-Justice  for  fifteen  years, 
resigning  In  1«18  in  whidi  ySThe  ffleS: 

EIIenDoroniSli.  gDWABn  law,  fost 

pw-#4„^  ™,  V  EAttOF.sonofLord 
PJ'^'v'""?!:^*  Bllenborough  (see  above). 
*»™  fa  1790.    He  was  educited  at  Eton 

wfl^^K*"  %****'  ••  second  teron.  Se  en- 
tered  the  House  of  Lords.  He  took 
office  in  1818  as  lord  privj^l,  and  S 
came  president  of  the  board  of  ooad^  la 


fitot 


mil 


UOMOt  aad  agkin  in  1884.      In  1941 

ft•eetpt•d  tb*  fOTernor-fflocralalilp  of 
dia,  and  arriTcd  in  Oaleatte  in  1M2, 
te  tla«  to  brlnctlM  Afgbna  war  to  a 
aoecMrfal  taroc  Tht  anatutloa  of  Bdndt 
In  IMS  was  foUowtd  by  tht  conqoMt 
of  GwaUor,  but  tbo  oondnet  of  tb«  gorern- 
or-fta«ral  gaTo  diwatiifactton  at  bom, 
and  ba  was  rtcallMl  early  in  1844.  On 
his  rttvm.  bowtrer,  be  was  defended  by 
WelUntton,  and  rectfived  tbe  thanks  of 
parilament,  an  earldom  and  tbe  Grand 
Cnm  of  tbe  Batb.  He  then  held  tbe 
post  <a  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  (1845- 
46).  and  was  president  of  the  board  of 
eoatitd  from  Febmary  to  Jane,  1868. 
Hto  despatch  censoring  the  poUer  of 
lAUi  Canning  as  governor-general  of 
India  led  to  his  resignation,  and  he 
Bsrer  resumed  oAce.  He  died  in  1871. 
Wnmt  i^'**)'  Cbamum,  engineer,  bom 
'  at  Penn's  Manor,  PennsylTanla, 
ia  1810.  His  notable  achierements  were 
Ik*  erastmctian  of  tbe  wire  suspension 
bridgs  ofer  tbe  Bebnylkill,  at  Fairmount 
PUtedeljMiia  (the  first  In  America),  and 
on*  over  the  Niagara  River  below  the 
Falls.  During  the  Civil  war  he  became 
a  eoload  of  engineers  and  built  several 
steaaMiB  to  use  as  rams  on  the  lulssis- 
sippt  He  died  in  1802,  of  a  wound 
received    in   a    naval    battle    at    Mem- 

trict,  Berar,  once  a  large  and  t>roeperoas 
town.  It  has  some  trade  in  otton  and 
forest  produce.  Pop.  26,062. 
miiAAtt  (el'l-kot).  CiUMLEB  John,  an 
*U*COU  iDniOish  iivlne,  born  in  1^19; 
educated  at  Cunbridge.  After  being  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  King's  College, 
London,  Hulsean  lecturer  and  Hulseaa 
prt^essor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and 
dean  of  Exeter,  be  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  in  186S. 
He  was  for  eleven  years  chairman  of  the 
sclMilan  engaged  on  the  revision  of  the 
New  Testament  translation,  and  published 
conmentarles  on  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  as  weU  as  numerous  ser- 
mons, addresses,  lectures,  etc.  He  died 
in  1906.  „      , 

2]]|ot     Gboboi  AvousTUB.   See  Heath- 

TSnitvHL  (eri-ot),  Ebknbzkb,  an  Eng- 
*tUlQn  \i,j,  poet,  known  as  the  '  Corn- 
law  Bbymer*  was  bom  in  1781  near 
Rotherham,  Torkriiire.  At  the  age  of 
sevantsen  be  published  his  first  poem, 
the  Vtrnmf  WM,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowad  by  others.  In  1829  the  Vittage 
PmMmnk,  the  best  of  WlUotlfs  larger 
niseea.  was  published,  ifrom  1831  to 
UBT  M  <*^rred  on  business  as  an  Iron 


merefaant,  la  BbsflsM.  His 
JCAysMS,  periodically  eootribnted  to  a 
local  paper  on  behalf  of  the  repeal  of 
these  laws,  attracted  attention  and  wert 
afterwards  collected  and  published  with 
a  longer  poem  entitled  I'M  BsiMer. 
Commercial  losses  compelled  him  in 
1837  to  contract  his  business,  and  in 
1841  he  retired  from  it  altogether,  and 
died  in  1840.  In  1860  two  posthumous 
volumes  appeared,  entitled  Uort  Pro»« 
9m4  Vene  ip  the  Corn-law  Rkymvr. 
mUnao  (e-lips'),  a  figure  In  geometry 
*'"*i'""  ranking  next  in  importance  to 
tbe  circle,  and  produced  when  anr  cone 
Is  cut  by  a  plane  which  passes  through 
it  not  parallel  to  nor  cutting  tbe  base. 
Kepler  discovered  that  tbe  paths  de- 
scribed by  the  planets  in  their  revolutions 
round  the  sun  are  ellipses,  tlie  sun  being 
placed  in  one  of  the  fcici.  To  describe  an 
ellipse: — At    a    given    distance    on    the 

surface  on 
which  the  el- 
lipse in  to  be 
d  e  s  rribed  fix 
two  pins,  A  and 
B,  and  pas*  a 
looped  string 
round  them. 
Keep  the  string 
_  stretched    by    a 

EliilM*.  pencil     0.     and 

move  the  pencil  round,  keeping  the  string 
at  the  same  tension,  then  the  ellipse  EO 
TH  will  be  described,  a  and  ■  ars  tha 
fooi,  D  lbs  center,  ■  r  tbe  major  axis,  and 
OH  the  minor  axis,  oa  w  db  is  the 
eccentrieity  of  the  ellipse.  A  line  drawn 
from  any  point  in  the  curve  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  axis  is  an  ordinate  to  the 
axis.  Any  straight  line  drawn  througL 
the  center  and  terminated  both  ways  by 
the  curve  is  called  a  diameter. 
EllilMdfl  (e-llp'«is),  in  grammar,  the 
s^^  omission  of  one  or  more 
words,  which  may  be  easily  supplied  by 
the  connection. 

Elliptioity  t'i^eV.'KHCoJ?. 

the  form  of  the  earth  from  that  of  a 
sphere.  See  Earth,  Degree. 
iniia  (el' is),  Alexandeb  John,  an 
■"•*"■  English  philologist,  bom  in  1814 
(name  originally  SharpeV.  He  was  a 
distinguished  graduate  of  Trinitv  College, 
Cambridge,  was  elected  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1804,  and  became  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Philological 
Society,beinf  more  than  once  its  presi- 
dent. Tfaougn  phonetics  was  the  subject 
in  which  he  most  highly  distinguished 
himself,  he  was  eqnallv  at  home  in 
mathematioal  and  musical  subjects.  His 
chief  published  work  was  J?arly  Bnglith 


Ellit 

but  kk  publications  in  the  fom  of  books, 
Mmpblets,  papers  and  artielM  on  pbon- 
etica,  music,  mathematics,  etc.,  wera  nu- 
Bwrous.    lie  died  in  1800. 
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Xllfg  HArp.pcK,  English  a  o  i  •  a  t  i  a  t. 
"»  pwrcholofist  and  Utarary  eritic. 
porn  at  Croyden  in  Hurrey.  IffiO.  He 
naa  written  a  number  of  derlcal  and 
popular  Bdentiflc  works,  diieiljr  esaays. 

rA?(**.  **lu***  P'Vff^olon  of  8e»  (1897- 
iWw),  is  the  mo- '  pretentious  work. 
Ellil.  ^'" '         ^  BniOlsk  missionary 
*"**"»  boFi.        I.)  f .  died  in  1872.    He 

7*\^S^J"K^'    '*»•  ■"  '  '  "••  I»l«nds 

in  isitj  b  th.  '..■.. ',1.1  ..ui"  ary  So- 
ciety, and  xr'iruLu  iu  IS.0,    ^      esult  of 

*«.o!?!'"  r  .'"  J'^h^^'i'  n  1  Mrokea 
(1828)  It  !.':>-<  i  h,  „a,,  .„y  «ry  to 
the  Bcf>  "jU  1  ic'r\\s'-d;  eu  braalf 
made  •  /  .  .  vi  itn  t(  AUc*;'.*.  ■.  .r,  the 
tonaee'  Leir^  »u  J^"1-4K:  'fl  e  visits 
led  h'-  to  pn  h  >.  7  ree  T  .»■<»  ,0  Ifoda- 
oftcu  iliid<,  70. ,.  He  iiUvd,  -nd  T*e 
Martyr  'Jhuic'   r,f     '  kifi^vjA-dr. 

Ellil  Iklaua.  c-  ni,"*!'  '''"""  *°  ''tr 

^  ,  ,'  ^'"^K  ''  •  "  one  mile 
sontbwest  of  A-^  v  i  isi  tut ,  and  since 
1829,  tbe  chi  ■!  ■  "  j»  pli ,-  for  immi- 
(ranta  to  the  L'li.c...  .iUttss.  Here  immi- 
crants  mubt  undergo  inspection  by  the 
tederal  Government  before  they  can  be 
admitted  as  residents:  and  from  here 
undesirable  aliens  are  deported. 

Ellora  («h*'™)'  <""  ELo'ra,  a  iu<nona 
T~  village  of  Hindustan,  Deo-an. 

Nisam's  dominions,  13  miles  north^/est 
of  Aurangabad,  famous  for  its  rock  and 
cave  temples  excavated  in  the  crescent- 
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XylsSbOkitB. 

•haped  scarp  of  a  large  olatean  Th«w 
ron  from  north  to  «>utl  for  abSS't  a  mu5 
•Bd  a  quarter,  and  coiuiM  of  fir.  W« 


cavea  tpwarda  tbe  aorth,  aerenteea  Bmk- 
manical  cavea  at  tba  etatar,  and  towai^a 
the  sontl{  twelve  B.  :<klatlc  caveaTof 
the  temples  some  •  eat  down  tbrooik 
^t.I?*'''  'K  '*'*  «>P«B  '^f  Uka  laol^ 
5ni  • '■A  °*'**"  •"  "«•▼•*•*  uadar  tba 
aiu  in  the  maaaer  of  oaves  proparly  ao 
caUed.  The  interior  walla  aw  often 
richly  carved  with  mytbologl  1  daaicaa. 
The  most  magnificent  of  tba  whole  to 
the  Hindu  temple  called  Kailaa  or  OaUaa. 
the  central  portion  of  which   foraaiui 

iT*'!'*^'?*^^"*"*)  >>>*M  or  imaieaaa 
block  poo  feet  in  circumference  and  lOD 
feet  bi^.  It  is  furrounded  by  galkriaa 
or   cpioniiades    at    the    diaUnn    «f   IflO 

.u*"**'"  .**••  perpeadlcnlar  toS.     Aa- 
otner  nae  temple,  moch  amaller   bnt  ra» 

y&la^^^^  ^  thrBSdhtot'  SS.'S} 

-  ™!!ir^.  •fJSl?''.**"*  "w»t«d  with 
a  curved  roof.  The  date  of  the  cavaa  to 
°M  ™rt»*nly  known,  but  they  were  prob- 
'♦"ri.*''*.T?''L«'a'>«  reignl  faiUtoe 
■J  the  neighborina  Deoghir.  .ae  amoat 
of  labor  Involved  Intheir  coaate^m 
must  have  been  enormous.  —•*««-"«» 

Ellsworth  <el«'wurth),  Oum.  Jorist, 

^1    .  .    .-JS"  ''o™  in  Wiadaor.  Ooa! 

necticut,  in  1746;  died  in  ISnTW*^ 

?lo?*n**'i7fi'7*'"  CoMtitatlonal  CoavtST 
IT  «  o  ^l^l  ■,'Ji«''"  elected  to  tba 
U.  S.  Senate  in  1789.  John  Adama  at^ 
him  'the  finest  pillar  of  WaaUagtaiTa 
admintotratrip.'  In  1709  bewSin. 
pointed  CL:ef^  Justice  of  tSS  S^m^ 
Court  of  tbe  United  Statea.         '"'««'« 

.  Ellwood  ^Jl52?)'  '^OUAB,  an  early' 
born  in  Engtond  'in'l^  *  Abo^tM6& 

IS^^«'Si  S2° /'*•'«  P^hltohadAa 
.4  farm  to  <*«  Prietit.  He  was  imotto- 
oned  on  account  of  his  religion,  bat  sn^ 
iT"  «!?i^*  became  reader  to  jfllton,  ud 
is  said  to  have  suggested  to  him  tba 
l°®*.-9t  writing  the  Parmdite  Rmamitud 
In  1705  and  A)9  he  publiXd^tSt 
parts  of  bis  Moored  Hittorp.  HlTworS 
JncJn?"  .«  .poetical  life  of  KiniTDawS 
the  Davideit.    He  died  in  17ia        *«r«i. 

Elm,  "_,^*n""  o'  trees  (Ulmui,-  aat 
♦k«-*  °"®L'  tJ^^oem),  consisting  (A 
thirteen  species,  all  natives  of  the  north- 
ern temperate  sone.  They  have  biaezoal 
Bowers  with  a  compannlate  calyx,  aa 
Sl-°Ti»K™S°!u*"  *^"«  *«  divtoioM  ia 
n>^a  n  J"^  the  calyx,  and  two  atyiea. 
iTie  LI,  ramp^tns,  or  common  elm,  to  a 
S,v.Mi-*®'  °*  ^P*^  »nd  erect  growth,  and 
?l*u  ^°»:A  **"  "tem,  remarkable  for  £ 
uniformity  of  its  diameter  throagfaoot. 
It  to  a  native  of  the  sonth  and  middle 
of  Bur<»e  and  the  west  of  Asia.  TSa 
average  height  «(  a  autore  tm  1*  tS 
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or  80  feet  bat  some  reach  150  feet, 
nit  wood  u  brown,  hard,  of  fine  train, 
not  apt  to  crack,  and  la  naed  for  many 
porpoMs.  The  tree  generally  attains 
maturity  In  scranty  or  eighty  years.  V. 
fMOMtaiMi  (the  moantain  or  wyoh  elm),  a 
native  of  Scotland,  la  of  slower  growth, 
and  yidds  a  much  shorter  bole,  bat  it  is 
far  Didder  in  its  ramification  and  more 
hardy.  It  nsoally  attains  to  the  height 
of  about  60  feet.  The  moat  ornamental 
tree  of  the  genus  la  V.  pendila,  the 
weeping  elm.  The  American  or  white 
elm  ((7.  J.tRericdna)  la  abundant  in  the 
Western  States,  attaining  its  loftiest 
statare  between  lat.  42°  and  46° ;  here 
it  reaches  the  height  of  100  feet,  with 
a  trunk  4  or  5  fe^  in  diameter,  riaing 
aometimea  60  or  70  feet  before  it  sep- 
arates into  a  few  primary  limbs.  Its  wood 
is  not  much  esteemed.  The  red  or  slip- 
pery elm  ((/.  fulva)  ia  found  over  a  great 
extent  ^  country  in  Canada,  and  the 
United  Btatea,  as  far  aouth  as  lat  31°  ; 
it  attains  the  height  of  50  or  tiO  feet, 
with  a  trunk  15  or  20  inchea  in  diameter ; 
the  wood  is  of  better  quality  than  that 
of  the  white  elm.  The  leaves  and  bark 
yield  an  abundant  mucilage.  The  wahoo 
{U.  al&ta),  inhabiting  from  lat  37" 
to  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Arkansaa,  tis 
a  email  tree,  30  feet  high.  The  branchea 
are  furnished  on  two  opposite  sidea  with 
wings  of  cork  2  or  3  lines  wide;  the 
wood  is  finely  grained  and  heavy. 
"RlTWiim.  (cl-m6'na),   a   British    town 

"  and  seaport  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  5  or  6  miles  west  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  It  was  acquired  by  Britain 
in  1872  along  with  the  other  Dutch  pos- 
aeaaiona  here.  Pop.  about  4000. 
V1]n{*a    (el-mrra),acity  of  New  York, 

*  county  seat  of  C3hemung  Co., 
on  the  Chemung  Kiver ;  with  a  college  for 
women,  the  State  reformatory,  tine  court- 
house, etc.  Its  manufactures  include 
valves,  fire  engines,  automobile  parts, 
milk  bottles,  knitted  and  silk  goods,  etc. 
It  has  also  extensive  railroad  car  shops. 
I'op.  50,000. 

Elmo's  Fire  <ei>^«^>  s^-  «  "•*«- 

***w  one  appearance  often 
seen  playing  about  the  masts  and  rigging 
of  anips.  If  two  flames  are  visible 
(Castor  and  Pollux)  the  sailors  consider 
it  a  good  omeut  if  only  one  (Helena), 
they  regard  it  as  a  bad  one. 
Elmshom  (elmsTiom).  a  town  of 
Xauuuoru  pruaajg^  Holstein,  20  miles 
northwest  of  Hamburg,  on  the  Krttckau, 
a  navigable  stream.  It  has  trading  in- 
terests and  varioua  manufactures.  Pop. 
(1005)  13,640. 

mmal^ir  (elmsli),  PmB,  an  English 
ttmaKJ  srholar,   born   to    1778,   and 


educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  mm  of 
the  original  oontribntors  to  the  £<!»• 
burgh  Ripiew,  and  wrote  occasionally, 
at  a  sab(..ciaent  period,  in  the  Quartorly. 
He  finally  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he 
held  the  headship  of  St  Alban  Hall 
and  the  Camden  profeasorship  of  ancient 
history  in  1823.  He  died  in  1826.  He 
published  editiona  of  the  CEdipu$  Tvfn- 
nut  (1811),  HercoUda  (1815),  Medea, 
(1818),  Baeohw  (1821),  and  O^dtpN*' 
CoUmeut  (1823). 

El  Obeid.    see  OheH. 

Elocution  ^^•."•i!^r»''J'??'  ^«  "*^|»' 

AMwvuwAvu  ^hich,  In  delivering  a  dis- 
course before  an  audience,  the  speaker  ia 
enabled,  with  greateat  ease  and  certainty, 
to  render  it  effective  and  impreaaive.  The 
value  of  an  elocutionary  training  ia 
very  great,  as  well  in  sparing  ttte  voice 
as  in  overcoming  natural  defecta  or 
provincialisms  in  delivery,  and  in  culti- 
vating and  developing  the  natural  taate. 
Eloere  (ft-l*«b;  French,  eulogy),  a  dis- 
o  courae  pronounced  in  public  in 
honor  of  an  illustrious  person  recently 
deceased,  peculiarly  a  French  institu- 
tion. 

EloMin  (el-Chim;  plural  of  EUtdk), 
one  of  the  Hebrew  namea  for 
God,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bible. 
Elohim  is  used  in  speaking  both  of  the 
true  God  and  of  false  gods,  while  Jehovah 
ia  confined  to  the  true  God.  The  plural 
form  of  Elohim  haa  cauaed  a  gooa  deal 
of  controversy,  aome  considering  it  as 
containing  an  illusion  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  others  regarding  it  as 
the  plural  of  excellence,  others  holding 
it  as  establishing  the  fact  of  a  primitive 
polytheism.  The  Elohistlc  paaaagea  in 
the  Pentateuch,  or,  in  other  woru,  the 
passages  in  which  the  .Umighty  is  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  Elohim,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  written  at  an  earlier  period 
than  those  in  which  he  ia  apoken  of  as 
Jehovah.  The  Elohistlc  passages  are 
simpler  and  more  primitive  in  character 
than  the  Jehovistic ;  thus  Gen.,  1,  27,  is 
Elohistlc;  Gen.,  11,  21-24,  ia  Jehovistic. 
Elonnra  (el-o-pa'ra),  a  seaport  of 
xaupura  British  North  Borneo,  on 
Sandakan  Bay.  Pop.  8000. 
El  Para  (el-pfc'so),  a  city,  capital  of 
ill  raso  pj  p^g^  County,  Texas,  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  near  the  border  of 
Mexico.  It  is  the  distributing  and  supply 
point  for  a  vast  mininir,  stock-raisina  and 
aitririiltural  area,  and  has  fine  railway 
service.  Pop.,  including  Fort  Blis.s, 
.W.fXK).     Altitude,  3700  feet. 

ElpMnstone  (<'l'fin-8t6n),  Mount- 
A.iA|«Auuavvu«<  BTUART,  born  In  Scot- 
Innd    In    177S.     He    joined    the    Benga! 
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clvU  Mrrice  In  1705,  was  ambaiMdor  to 
the  Afghan  court  in  1808,  was  resident 
«t  the  <H>nrt  of  Poonah  from  1810  to 
1817,  and  was  British  commisidoner  to 
ttiat  province  from  1817  to  1810,  when 
he  became  governor  of  Bombay.  Dur- 
«>»  «  government  of  seven  years  he  es* 


Moaatrtoart  iJ^Mmtinn. 
tabliahed  a  code  of  laws,  lightened  taxes, 
and  paid  great  attention  to  schools  ana 

{iQbUc  institutions.  lie  resigned  in 
827.  A  college  established  by  the  na- 
tives was  called  after  him  Elphinstone 
College.  He  was  the  author  of  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Kingdom  of  Cabul  and  Ut 
DeaondenoteM  (1816)  and  a  Hittory  of 
India  (1841).  He  was  offered  the  gov- 
emor^generalship  of  India  in  1835,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Canada,  b(>th  of  which 
he  declined.     He  died  in  1859. 

Elphinstone,   wiluam,  a  Scottuh 

*^  ^»     prelate,      founder     of 


King's  College  and  University,  Aber- 
deen, born  at  Glasgow  in  1431.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  College,  and 
served  four  years  as  priest  of  St.  Mich- 

ael'b  in  that  city.  He  then  went  to  Vivo  a  (al'vash^  a  town  nf  PArtna.! 
France  and  became  professor  of  law,  MVRS  ' "..vince  of  AJ^t^io  \>^^^ 
first  at   Paris  and   subsenuently  at  Or-  ° — =  -  ^"IV."?^ -OJ  i^f.^mtejo,  near  the 


next  sent  on  a  miaalon  to  Germany,  and 
after  his  retnm  held  the  office  ef  lord 
privy-seal  till  hla  deatii  in  1614.  la 
1494  he  obtained  a  papal  boll  for  the 
erection  of  the  nniversity  of  EIlBg'a  Ool- 
lege  at  Aberdeen. 

£1  Keno.  %  ^^>  capital  of  Canadian 
««uw,  County,  Oklahoma,  80  mUea 
K.  w.  of  Oklahoma  City.  It  has  large 
roller  mills  and  other  factories,  and  sbipa 
produce  and  lumber.    Pop.  7872. 

ElsaSS.    See  Altace. 

Elsass-Iothringen  gj'  f^"  f* »)• 

Lorraine. 

Elsinore  <el:»J-nflr';  Danish  HOMna- 
«  *u  ,  .  ^  ^h  *,  "eyPort  of  Demmark, 
in  the  island  of  Seeland,  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Sound,  here  only  3^^  miles 
broad,  24  miles  north  bv  east  of  Copen* 
bagen,  opposite  Helsingborg  in  Sweden, 
tlsinore  is  defended  by  the  castie  of 
Kronborg,  a  Gothic-Byzantine  edifice 
built  about  1580,  and  commanding  the 
Sound.  It  ia  now  chiefly  need  as  a 
prison,  ^ore  the  abolition  of  tiie  Sound 
dues  in  1857  all  merchant  ships  passing 
ttrough  were  bound  to  pay  toll  here. 
^''Binore  is  the  assumed  scene  ot 
mSl'        '  *"**^^  °'  Bamlet.     Pop. 

^ter  1?^'"*^.^^  two  German  rivers 
~r:  the  White  or  Great  Eteter.  a 
tributary  of  the  Saale;  the  Black  ElsteSi 
a  tribuary  of  the  Elbe. 
Elswiok  (•'l»'Jk).  a  suburb,  of  New- 
»«T«va.  jjg^  England,  containing 
u»e  great  ordnance  works  of  Armstrong 
&  Co.    Pop.  36,000.  ^ 

Elntriation  <e-wtria-"i»un),    the 

*  «»i,*vu  p  gg  ,  separating 
the  finer  particles  of  a  clay,  earth,  or 
simUar  mass  from  the  coarser,  consist- 
ing in  stirring  up  the  substance  in  wa- 
ter, letting  the  coarser  particles  subside, 
running  off  the  liquid  containing  the 
finer  particles,  and  then  waiting  till  they 
subside 


leans,  but  about  1471-74  he  returned 
home  at  the  request  of  Muirhead,  Bishop 
of  Glasgow,  who  made  him  commissary 
of  the  diocese.  In  1478  he  was  made 
commissary  of  the  T^thians,  and  in  1479 
Archdeacon  of  Argyle.  Soon  after  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Itoss;  and  in  14S3 
was  transferred  to  the  gee  of  Aberdeen. 
In  14&4  and  1486  he  was  commissioned  to 
negotiate  truces  with  England,  and  in 
1488  was  lord  high-chnncellor  of  the 
kingdom    for   several    montlu.    He    was 


Spanish  frontier,  12  miles  northwest  of 
Badajoz,  on  a  height  flanked  bv  two 
others,  each  crowned  by  a  castie.  It  has 
a  cathedral,  partly  Moorish  and  partly 
tiothlo,  and  a  Moorish  aqueduct,  a  mag- 
nificent work  whith  brings  water  from  a 
distance  of  15  miles.  Pop.  14,018. 
Elves.     See  Fairiei. 

Elwea  ^•V''®'^*  J^^''*  ■»  English 
*^*  *^  miser,  bom  about  1712.  His 
own  name  was  Meggot,  bnt  h?  cha&f^ 
it  on  succeeding  to  an  estate  left  UiQ 


Elwood 


Inftiieipation  Froolamatios 


•f  Ua  ande.  Sir  Huvey  EIwm.  He 
TM  edacated  at  Westeitwter  School,  aod 
io  ]ils  younger  dajrt  ww  noted  for  his 
Mh  in  borMOMniriiip  and  love  of  the 
chase.  He  was  elected  member  for 
Berks  in  1774.  His  fortane  and  panri- 
moniona  haUts  increased  in  equal  ratio, 
and  at  his  death  in  1789  he  left  half  a 
million  to  his  two  natural  sons. 
Xlnraod  (el'wood),  formerly  Quincy,  a 
«uwuvu  gjty  ^f  Aadison  do.,  Indiana, 
44  miles  8.  B.  of  Lof  ansport  It  is  a  ship- 
ping point  for  grain  and  live  stock,  and 
has  glass  and  tin  works,  brick  yards, 
planing  mills,  etc.  Pop.  12,000. 
Blv   (fill),   an   episcopal  ci^  of  Eng- 

V  land,  in  the  county  ci  lide  of  Ely, 
on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ouse.  The  ecclesiastical  structures  com- 
prise the  cathedral  and  the  churches  of 
St  Mary,  and  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
last,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Eidward 
II,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  buildings 
of  that  age.  The  superb  cathedral  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  a  monastery  founded 
about  the  year  678  by  Etheldreda,  dau|^- 
ter  of  the  king  of  East  Anglia.  Its  en* 
tire  length,  east  to  west,  is  6l7  feet,  and 
its  west  tower  is  270  feet  high.  A  fine 
gateway,  built  in  the  reign  of  Bichard 
II,  forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
cathedral  preoiucts.  There  are  few  man- 
ufactures, moat  of  the  inhabitants  be- 
ing engaged  in  agricultural  labor.  Pop. 
(1911)  m7. 

Vly    IsuB  OF,  a  district  in  England,  in 

V  y  the  county  of  Cambridge,  separated 
on  the  south  by  the  Ouse  from  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  county.  It  is 
about  28  miles  long  by  25  miles  broad; 
area,  365  square  Jiiles. 

VIv  RiCBABD  TuxoDOUC,  economist, 
*"/»  bom  at  Ripley,  New  York,  in 
1854.  He  became  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1881  and  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
in.  1892.  He  has  written  French  and 
German  Soeialitm,  Taxation  in  American 
Statet  and  Citiet,  Truat$  and  Monopoliet, 
etc. 

Klvria.  (e-lir'e-a),  a  city,  capital  of 
*"/**»  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio,  25  miles  w. 
of  Cleveland,  and  7  miles  s.  of  Lake  Erie, 
on  Black  River.  It  has  good  water  power 
and  varied  manufactures.  Pop.  14,8S8}. 
ElVfinm  L***  i  i  h'  l-u  m  ) ,  Eltsuw 
*"'"*'^  Fields,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  regions  inhabited  by  the 
blessed  after  death.  They  are  placed  by 
Homer  at  tiie  extremities  of  the  earth,  by 
Plato  at  the  antipodes,  and  by  others  in 
the  Fortunate  Islands  (the  Canaries). 
They  were  et  last  transferred  to  the 
interior  of  the  earth,   which  is  Virgil's 


notion.  The  harness  of  the  blessed  eon* 
sisted  in  a  life  at  traaqvil  enjoyment  la 
a  perfect  summer  land  where  the  heroes, 
freed  from  all  care  and  infirmities,  re» 
newed  their  favorite  sports. 
£lTtra  (el'i-tra),  the  hard,  bony  cases 
***/"*"  which  enclose  the  wings  of 
coleopterous  insects,  or  beetles.  They 
are  themselves  wings,  bat  are  lens  im- 
portant for  flight  than  for  protecting  the 
true  wings  when  folded  beneath  them  in' 
a  state  of  repose. 

VIm  (el'tse),  Kabl,  a  German  writer. 
•**"™  distinguished  for  bis  studies  in 
English  literature,  born  in  1821 ;  died  in 
18^.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin, 
was  long  a  teacher  in  the*  gymnasium  of 
his  birthplace,  Dessau,  and  in  1875  was 
appointed  to  the  vliair  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  litera  are  at  Halle.  Among 
his  writings  wejo  valuable  biographies 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron  (the 
latter  translated  into  English),  and  a 
biographical  aad  critical  work  on  Shake- 
spere,  also  translated  into  English 
(1888). 

"Elzevir  (el'««-vir),  or  Elzevikb,  the 
^^  name  of  a  family  of  publishers 

and  printers,  residing  at  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the 
editions  of  various  works  published  by 
them,  principally  from  1505  to  1680. 
Louis,  the  founder  of  the  family  (born  in 
1540;  died  in  1017).  settled  in  Leyden, 
and  between  1583  and  his  death  produced 
about  150  works.  Five  of  hit  seven  sons 
followed  his  business: — MATtaxvB  at 
Leyden;  Louis  (II)  at  The  Hague; 
GuxEH  at  The  Hague  and  afterwards  at 
Leyden;  Joost  in  Utrecht;  and  Bona- 
VENTUBE,  who  in  1620  associated  him- 
self with  Abbaham,  the  son  of  M&t- 
thes.  From  the  press  of  Abraham  and 
Bonaventure  issued  the  exquisite  editions 
of  the  classics,  etc.,  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Elzevir  famous.  Of  these  the 
Livy  and  Tacitug  of  1034,  the  Pliny  of 
1636,  the  Virgil  of  1036  and  the  Ctcero 
of  1642  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful. 
Emanation  (em-a-na'shun),  in  a  spe- 
cific  sense,  an  idea  at 
the  renter  of  many  philosophic  systems 
which  seek  to  explain  the  universe  as  an 
eternal  efflux  or  emanation  from  the  Su- 
preme Being,  comparable  with  the  efflux 
of  light  from  the  sun.  Traces  of  the 
doctrine  are  found  in  the  system  of 
Zoroaster.  It  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Greek 
philosophy. 

Emancipation      Proclamation 

ie-man-si-pft'shun).  The,  a  state   paper 
■sued  by  President  Lincoln.  January  1, 


Smannel 

1863,  'aa  a  fit  and  necessary  war  meas- 
ure for  auppressinr  rebellion.*     It  freed 
all  slaTes  in  any  states  and  portions  of 
states  actually   in  rebellion,   and   which 
were  onrepresented  in  Congress,  or  not 
in  possession  of  the  Union  armies.     Its 
practical  result  was  the  abolition  of  the 
system  of  slavery  in  the  ITnited  States, 
smce  there  were  few  slaves  in  the  except- 
ed  areas.    The  whole  of  these  were  man- 
umitted by  subsequent  lefislation. 
Emannel  (e-man'a-el),  king  of  Portn- 
■'"       Jr       gal.  ascended  the  throne  in 
1495.     Dunng  his  reign  were  performed 
the   voyages   of   discovery    of   Vasco   da 
Gama,   Cabral  and   Vespudus,   and   the 
exploits  of  Albuquc-que,  by  whose  exer- 
tions a  passage  was  found  to  the  East 
Indies,  the  Portuguese  dominion  in  Goa 
was  established,  and  Braxil,  the  Moluc- 
cas, etc.,  were  discovered.    The  commerce 
of  Portugal,   under  Emanuel,   was   more 
prosperous   than   at   any    former   period. 
The    treasures    of    America    tlowed    into 
Lisbon,  and   the  reign   of  Emanuel  was 
justly  called  '  the  golden  age  of  I'ortugal.' 
He  died  in  ]5:il,  aged   fifty-two,  dteiily 
lamented  by  his  subjects,   but   bated   by 
the  Moors  and  the  Jews,  whom  he  had 
expelled.      He  was  a  patron   of  learned 
men,   and    himself   left   memoirs   on   the 
indies.       He    married    three    times:    in 
1497  Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  heiress  of  Castile;  in  1500  her 
sister  Maria;   and  in  1519  Eleonora  of 
Austria,  sister  of  Charles  V. 


Fimhxwy 


Embalming:  i^"'Wn^^*  *•»«  p'"o«- 

*  ess  of  filling  and  sur- 
rounding with  aromatic  and  antiseptic 
substances  any  bodies,  particularly 
corpses,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from 
sorruption.  The  ancient  Egyptians  em- 
ployed the  art  on  a  great  scue,  and  other 
peoples,  for  example  the  Assyrians  and 
Persians  followed  them,  but  by  no  means 
equaled  them  in  it.  The  ancient  Peruvi- 
ans appear  to  have  injected  and  washed 
the  corpses  with  the  fluid  that  flows  from 
imperfectly  burned  wood,  which  would  of 
course  contain  pyroligneous  acid,  creasote 
and  other  antiseptics.  Pliny  alludes  to 
the  use  of  a  similar  fluid  by  the  Egyptians 
for  embalming.  In  later  times,  bodies 
have  been  preserved  a  long  time  by 
embalming,  especially  when  they  have  re- 
mained at  a  low  and  uniform  tempera- 
ture, and  have  been  protected  from  the 
air.  The  body  of  Edwaru  I  was  buried  in 
Wwrtminster  Abbey,  in  1307,  and  in 
jnS  ".".'  '*'°°<*  entire.  Canute  died  in 
1222!  f«»  body  was  found  very  fresh  in 
V19  *".  ^^'Inchester  Cathedral.  The 
«•?.%  0£  William  the  Conqueror  and 
Matilda  his  wife  were  found  entire  at 
.Caen  m  Uie  razteentb  ceutury.    That  of 


Paul  Jonei^  buried  at  Paria  in  1792.  w.. 
found  in  a  state  of  exc'ellent  preBerradcm 
and  brought  to  America  in  1906.  Of  the 
various  modem  artificial  means  of  pre* 
serving  bodies,  impregnation  with  corro- 
sive sublimate  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effectiTe,  next  to  immersion  in 
spirits. 

Embankment   <^o'S^/»,'^Sttli«: 

ttmwn  up  either  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  roadway  at  a  level  different  from 
that  of  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  for  keeping  a  large  body  of  water 
within  certain  limits.  The  slopes  shoold 
be  adapted  to  the  material,  so  as  to 
secure  permanence. 

EmbarerO  Act  ^  em-W^go)  a  meas- 
^uAwax^v  Avi>      y^  adopted   by  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1807,  a« 
a  reprisal  for  England's  prohibition  of  all 
commerce  with  France,  a  similar  prohibi- 
tion by  France,  blockades  by  each,  and 
searches  of  neutrals  by  both.  The  act 
prohibited  American  vessels  sailing  from 
foreign  ports,  and  foreign  vessels  taking 
cargoes  from  American  ports.  It  was 
enforced  until  March  5,  1809,  but  proved 
unsuccessful,  causing  more  distress  in 
America  than  in  the  countries  aimed  at. 

Embargo  Act  of  1917.   ^„J?„"J 

by   which,    in    June,    1917,    the    United 
States  as  a  belligerent  seddng  to  eoaterve 
its  food  supply  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
provisioning  of  enemy  countries  throogh 
excessive  shipments  to  neutrals,  put  u 
operation  a  general  embargo,  autnoriied 
by   Article   vll   of   the   sSmionage    Act 
((7-   v.).     In   accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  a  qualified  embargo  waa 
established  by  Preaidential  prodamatioa 
on   July  9,    forbidding   the   exportation 
from  the  United  States  to  all  the  eountriea 
of  the  world,  after  July  15,  1917,  of  cer- 
tain    specified    artidea,    notably    fuda, 
grains,    flour,   ammtndtions,   iron,   ated, 
etc.    A  second  Presidoitial  prodamaiion. 
issued  Aug.  27,  added  a  number  of  other 
commodities.     This  second  pro^unatiim 
also  placed  under  government  control  and 
license  the  exportation  of  every  crtide  of 
commerce  to  the  Central   Powen,  their 
allies,  and  the  adjacent  neutrals. 
Embassy    (em'ba-sl).    in    its    strict 
«^     sense,    signifies    a    mis8i<m 
presided  over  by  an  ambassador,  as  dis- 
tinguished   from    a   legation   or   missitm 
entrusted  to  an  envoy.     An  ambassador 
as  the  representative  of  the  person  of  his 
sovereifni,  can  dc-mand  a  private  audioiee 
of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited, 
while  an  envoy,  muat^communicate  with 
the  ministeriforitforeii^alEairs.r' 


Intettled 


Einitoyology 


a  form  or  outline  like  the  battlemAits 
of  a  cMtle. 

£mbep4ay8  <«»'>>«').*»  «»e  AnfU- 

aMuww«-ww^«  can  and  Roman  Catno- 
11c  chnrdiee,  faet  dare  occurring  at  the 
times  in  the  year  appointed  for  ordina* 
tiou.  A*  now  obeerred,  they  are  the 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  after 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  or  Whitsunday,  after  the 
festival  of  the  Holy  Gross  (September 
14),  and  after  the  festival  of  St.  Lucia 

iL>ecember  13).      The  weeks  in  which 
lese  days  fall  are  called  Emher-weekt. 

«MUMWA  ^wovy    jjjg  great  northern 

diver  and  loon.    See  Diveri. 

EmberizidS  (e°>-ber-»'i-d«) ,  a  family 
«Muwv*.Muu,«w    ^{  aniall  birds  belonging 

to  the  order  InsessOres  and  tribe  Goni- 
rostres,  typical  aeneus  Embertzo.  It  in* 
dudes  the  buntings,  the  snow-flake,  the 
yellow-hammer  and  reed  sparrow.  The 
ortolan  belongs  to  this  family.  By  some 
naturalists  they  are  classified  as  a  sub- 
family of  the  finches. 

Embezzlement  (em-besn-ment),  in 
*«>.iv-Lrun>v<.^vu»    cnminsl    law,    ron- 

sists  in  fraudulently  removing  and  secret- 
ing personal  property,  with  which  the 
party  has  been  entrusted,  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  it  to  his  own  use.  The 
moral  guilt  of  embeszlement  is  often 
pester  than  that  of  larceny,  and  the 
mws  against  it  are  therefore  justly 
severe. 

Emblem  (em'^lem),  specifically  a  pic- 
dMuw«v«if  ture  representing  one  thing 
to  the  eye  and  another  to  the  understand- 
ing. The  most  common  emblems  are  such 
as  a  balance,  which  represents  justice ;  a 
crown,  an  emblem  of  royalty ;  the  serpent, 
of  cunning,  etc. 

Emblements  (f^'ble-ments),  in  law, 
^^  the  cropa  actually  grow- 

ing at  any  time  upon  land.  They  are 
considered  in  law  as  personal  property, 
and  pass  as  such  to  the  executor  or 
admimstrator  of  the  occupier,  if  the  latter 
die  before  he  has  actually  cut,  or  reaped, 
or  gathered  the  same. 
Embolism  (em'bu-lizm),  the  blocking 
iMu*wv*>»~>  up  of  a  blood-vessel  by  a 
clot  of  blood  that  comes  from  some  dis- 
tance, till  it  reaches  a  vessel  too  small 
to  permit  its  onward  progress,  often  the 
cause  of  sadden  paralysis  and  death,  or 
of  gangrene  and  pyiemia.  See  rArom- 
hotit. 

EmbOSSinSr  («5;»»8'ing),  the  art  of 
iMuiwwBsuug  producmg  raised  figures 
upon  plane  surfscesj  such  as  on  leather 


for  bookbinding,  etc.;  on  paper  for 
envelopes,  etc.;  on  wood  or  DrtMise,  in 
architecture  or  acolptnre. 

Embracery  ^f '[^'r^ipt'^r  £ 

flnence  a  jury  by  money,  promises,  letters, 
entertainments,  persuasions,  or  the  like. 

Embrasure  (em-bfa'»bnr).  w  fortifl- 
*Muw««aiuv   cation,  an  opoiing  in  the 

breastwork  or  parapet  of  a  battwy  or 

fortress,  to  admit  of  a  gnn  being  fired 

through  it 

Embrocation  t"i-'^SSKtioi'o°f 

medicinal  liquids,  with  which  any  dis- 
eased part  is  rubbed  or  washed. 

Embroidery  fe?eS''JSrl>'in"gffi 

silver,  silk,  cotton  or  thread,  wrought  by 
the  needle^  upon  linen  or  other  cloths.  In 
embroidering  a  kind  of  stretching  frame 
is  used,  because  the  more  the  piece  is 
stretched  the  more  easily  it  is  worked. 
The  art  was  common  in  Uie  EiUt  in  very 
ancient  times.  The  Jews  appear  to  have 
acquired  it  from  the  Egyptians;  Qomer 
makes  frequent  allusion  to  it;  and 
Phrygia  was  celebrated  for  its  embroidery, 
which  was  in  great  demand  at  Rome. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  had  a  continental 
reputation,  and  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
sixteenth  century  the  art  of  pictorial 
needlework  was  of  tht  highest  importance 
both  as  a  recreation  and  as  an  industry. 
Embroidery  is  commonly  divided  into 
two  classes:  white  embroidery  applied  to 
dress  and  furniture,  in  which  the  French 
and  the  Swiss  excel;  and  embroidery  in 
silk,  gold  and  silver,  chiefly  in  demand 
for  ecclesiastical  vestments,  etc  The 
Chinese,  Hindus,  Persians  and  Turks 
excel  in  work  of  this  kind. 

Embmn  (*?;V*°)'  a  picturesque 
^^      iM*    ^aiigj  to^Q  qJ  France,  dep. 

Hautes-Alpes,  on  a  rocky  eminence  on 
the  Durance.  It  was  sacked  successively 
by  Vandals,  Huns,  Saxons  and  Moors, 
by  the  Protestants  in  1573,  aad  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  1602.  It  has  a  fine 
cathedral.  Pop.  of  commune  3752. 
EmbrVO  (^ci'*>ri-6),  (l)  in  soology, 
*•'  the  earliest  and  rudimentary 
form  in  which  any  young  animal  ap- 
pears, it  may  be  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  animal  in  the  womb,  before  the 
several  members  arp  distinctly  formed, 
after  which  it  is  called  the  foeitu.  (See 
next  article.)  (2)  In  plants  the  embryo 
is  the  rudimentary  organism  contained  in 
the  seed. 

Embryology  ^^r^Anf^i^Hl'J^- 

E rising  the  history  ci  animals  from  the 
rst  appearance  of  oJ^aaJsaticn  In  th* 


Emdtt 

Tif'  ^^OT""    ^'^^  enibryo  staice)    ap  to 

IHe  importance  of  the  study  partly  de- 
pend* upon  the  fact  that  the  hiatory  of 
animale  thos  traced  revealg  the  existence 
ftro<^tures  which  disappear  at  a  later 
^I'J"^  become  obscured  by  arrest  of 
their  development  or  by  union  with 
other  parts,  and  permits  ua  to  follow 
the  steps  by  which  complex  organs  arise 
07  the  combination  of  simpler  parts. 
£nn«,  points  of  affinity  are  detected  be- 
tween   species   and   orders   whose   adult 

pM^*  ^  J*""^  "°"!f«-  ^  »  "ystematic 
study  embryology  dates  only  from  the 
nineteenth  century,  though  Aristotle  and 
Ualen  ^d  considered  the  subject,  and 
though  Harvey  and  other  later  physiolo- 
glsta  did  much  in  the  way  of  direct 
observation  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
higher  work. 

Emden  (en»'^en),  a  town  of  Prussia, 
*!.  M  Pfoy^pce  of  Hanover,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ems,  occupying  a  low  flat 
intersected  by  numerous  canals.  The 
principal  building  is  the  great  church, 
built  in  1466.  The  harbors,  connected 
with   the  town  by   canals,   are  shallow. 

iL"P*"*"  ff*u*°J,il*''"y  produce,  gin.  etc., 
and  has  shipbuilding  yards,  and  manu- 
factures hosiery,  leather,  etc.  Pop.  (1905) 
^704. 

Emerald  («™'er-ald),  a  well-known 
gem  of  pure  green  color, 
somewhat  harder  than  quartz  specific 
gravity  2.G7  to  2.73.  It  is  a  siUcate  of  alu- 
pmium  and  the  rare  element  glucinum  or 
beryllium,  which  was  detected  in  it  by 
Vauquelin  after  it  had  been  discovered 
by  the  same  chen^ist  in  the  beryl.  Its 
color  IS  due  to  the  presence  of  chromium. 
Its  natural  form  is  either  rounded  or  that 
of  a  short,  six-sidel  prism.  It  is  one  of 
the  softest  of  the  precious  stones,  but  is 
not  acted  en  by  acids.  Emeralds  of  largp 
Bixe  and  at  the  same  time  free  from 
tiaws  are  rare;  the  largest  on  record  is 
said  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  valley  of  Manta  in 
1  eru  when  the  Spaniards  first  arrived 
ttiere.  It  was  as  big  as  an  ostrich  egg, 
and  was-  worshiped  as  the  mother  of 
cmeralda.      The    ancients,    who    valuod 


Emenon 


EmeritlU  (eimw'i-tna),  a  term  ap- 
wh«  fc.j  Py*^  *\.*  Woman  soldier 
who  had  served  out  his  time  and  b«en 
discharged  on  something  resembling  the 
modern  pension.  It  is  now  appliti  to 
filv!;!?*'''?  ?J"*  ?*^?"  ''''o  have  been  re- 
l!^  o'  the  duties  of  their  office  on 
fo^hnm'  °fi"°'ty  or  long  service  and 
illowanc"  *"  """''"^  P**^  »  "^^^t 
Emerson    <en>'er-"on),RAu?H  Waldo, 

at  Boston  in  ffi;"diedTl882."*I?.^;i^ 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1^1  for  fi" 
years  taught  in  a  school,  and  In  lg20 
became  minister  to  a  TTnitarian  chS 
in  Boston,  but  in  1832  resigned  hia 
chanre.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  1888 
in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  began  his 
career  as  a  lecturer  on  various  subjects. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


-.. _„.        -->-     -uv.cuio,     wuo     vaiuca 

them,  especially  for  engraving,  are  said 
to  have  nrpcured  them  from  Ethiopia  aud 
J-.gypt.  The  finest  are  now  obtained  from 
Colombia.  The  oriental  emerald  is  a 
variety  of  the  ruby,  of  a  green  color,  and 
18  an  extremely  rare  gem.     See   Beryl. 

Emerald  Oreen.  |nown  also  as 

^  ,     .  ,       ScnWElNF  U  E  T  H 

onnN,  and  by  other  names,  a  vivid 
light-green  pigment,  prepared  from  arsen- 
ate of  copper,  and  used  both  in  oil  aud 


«h1^'*>''  c"Pa«tjr  he  acted  for  a  long 
senes  cf  years.  In  1835  he  took  un  hia 
permarent  resi.lence  at  Concort    mLS! 

?olum.i  n?  ni""*  ""^^  ^«*'"'*'-  Two 
1841    ^rf  1^  ess^'s  were  published  in 

Ifen-^  lOWl  '}^''''',-''i:*^^  Representative 
«„l  ^i^jt'^*  5/  ^«/p;  in  1809.  May  Day 
HoMu^c;   In   1871.   Parnastug.   a   collee- 

SocwlAtma.  Emerson  showed  certain 
Bimilarities  with  Carlyle.  of  whom  he  was 


Xmeiy 


Xm^pAtioiE 


•  friend  and  correapoodent  Their  eor- 
rwpondence  wm  published  in  1888.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  original  and  influen- 
tial writers  that  the  United  SUtea  has 
produced  and  is  rery  highly  regarded  as 
the  chief  modem  exponent  of  optimistic 
philosophy. 

SmArV*  (cm'C'ri),  an  impure  rariety 
^""^  •  of  corundum,  of  blackish  or 
bluish-gray  color,  chiefly  found  in  shape- 
less masses  and  mixed  with  other 
minerals.  It  contains  about  82  per  cent 
of  alumina,  and  a  small  portion  of  iron ; 
is  Y«ry  hard;  is  infusible,  and  is  not 
attacked  by  acids.  The  best  emerv  is 
brought  from  the  I^eTant,  chiefly  from 
Cape  Ehneri  in  Naxos.  It  also  occurs  in 
Spain,  and  in  a  few  iron  mines  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  employed  in  cutting  and 
polishing  precious  stones;  in  smoothing 
the  snruce  of  the  finer  kinds  of  lenses 
preparatory  to  their  being  polished ;  in 
the  polishing  of  marble ;  by  cutlers,  lock- 
smiths, glailers  and  other  artisans.  For 
all  these  purposes  it  is  pulverised  in 
large  iron  mortan  or  in  steel  mills,  and 
the  powder,  which  is  rough  and  sharp, 
is  carefully  washed  and  sifted  into  eight 
or  ten  degrees  of  fineness.  Emery-paper 
and  emery-cloth  are  made  by  laying  a 
thin  coat  of  glue  upon  the  fabric,  and 
dusting  the  emery  from  a  sieve  of  the 
required  size. 

EineSft  (em'e-sa),  an  ancient  town, 
^^  now  called  Hemt  (which  see). 

^netifi  (e-iDct'ik),  an^  substance  ad- 
mini:?tered  to  induce  vomiting. 
Emetics  are  most  commonly  administered 
t  remove  poisonous  or  indigestible  sub- 
i^i'Qces  from  the  stomach,  or  to  clear 
th<^  air  passages  of  obstructive  morbid 
material  in  cases  of  bronchitis,  croup, 
etc.  Ipecacuanha  and  sulphate  of  sine 
are  frequently  given  for  these  purposes, 
or,  as  a  readily  obtainable  substitute, 
mustard  stirred  into  water.  They  should, 
however,  always  be  administered  with 
caution,  or  serious  injury  to  the  system 
may  result. 

ISmAtinA  (em'e-ttn),  a  peculiar  vege- 
Ameuae  ^^jj,g  principle  obtained  from 
ipecacuanha  root.  In  a  dose  of  1-6  grain 
it  acts  as  a  powerful  emetic,  followed 
by  sleep;  in  a  dose  of  1-200  to  1-507 
grain  it  stimulates  expectoration  from  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

ISmftTl.  Emu  (e'mfl),  a  large  cursorial 
***"'' "v  bird.  DromotMS  Vova  Hollandice, 
formerly  dispersed  over  the  whole  Aus- 
tralian continent,  but  now  almost  ex- 
tirpated in  many  districts.  It  ia  allied 
to  the  cassowary,  but  is  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  a  'helmet'  on  the  top  of 
th*  head.    It  nearly  equals  the  ostrich  in 


bulk,  being  thicker  in  tht  body,  thongh 
its  legs  and  neck  ar«  shorter.  Its  feet  ars 
three-toed  (the  ostrich  has  two  toes),  and 
dull,  sooty-«rown  color,  those  about  the 


Emm  (Dnmaimt  Nam  BttttmMm). 

neck  and  head  being  of  a  hairy  texture. 
The  wings  are  small  and  useless  for 
flight  but  the  bird  can  run  with  great 
speed,  and  emeu  courdng  as  a  sport  is 
said  to  surpass  that  of  the  hare.  The 
flesh  of  the  voung  emeu  is  by  some  con- 
sidered a  dehcacy.  The  emeu  is  a  bird  of 
the  plain,  the  cassowary  of  the  forest. 
It  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  kept  out 
of  doors  in  temperate  climates.  It  feeds 
on  vegetable  matter,  fruits,  roots,  etc 

Emeu  Wren  ^tflTL:!^"!^^. 

Han  bird  allied  to  the  warblera,  somewhat 
uimilar  to  a  wren,  but  having  the  tail- 
feathera  long,  stiff  and  thinly  barbed, 
similar  to  emeu  feathers. 
Emifirration  (em-i-«>*'shnn).  the  de- 
Muu^AMWAvu  partnre  of  inhabitants 
from  one  country  or  -^tate  to  another 
for  the  purpose  of  residence.  The  prime 
cause  of  sueh  removal  is  OT'eri>opulation, 
though  it  is  often  influenced  bv  particular 
and  temporary  incidents,  such  as  an  in- 
dustrial crisis,  a  religious  or  political 
movement,  the  creation  of  a  new  colony, 
the  desire  to  escape  from  laws  regarded 
as  oppressive  or  from  compulsory  military 
service.  In  barbarous  times  a  tribe  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  tract  on  which  it  had 
established  itself,  naturally  migrated  to 
more  tempting  territory.  In  Greece  the 
limited  territories  of  the  states  rendered 
the  occasional  deportation  of  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  form  new  colonies  a  neces- 
sity ;  while  at  Rome,  where  the  land  was 
held  by  a  few  proprietors,  and  the  trades 
and  professions  mainly  exercised  by 
slaves,  the  larger  part  of  the  free  popu- 
lation had  few  sources  of  income  apart 
from  the  occupation  of  portions  of  con- 
quered teiritory  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 
During  the  middle  ages  emigration  was 
to  some  extent  stayed  by  the  fact  that 


Emigre 


Emotioa' 


tt«  feudal  ajTBtem  confined  the  m«es  of 

£S^Pj*n^u"'%*"  "  within  iSTlS: 
•npenble  limita  of  a  corporation.    Emi- 

SfSSSJ?  ^'a'i«.?r'???"d  with. the 


public  good  demand!  it,  and  reaoirM  --- 


French  Canada  and  Louisiana.  (See  ff*  "^^  ''O'*  Thua  the  caUphs  ataS 
S^^y)  „  Emipation  from  Britain  *^  S!"^!?,  ,^«fe^'  i/»»i»«rfrPrto«S 
atow  nntU  ISIJ?.  when  it.  rapid  kSrea"  ft^n'^.**""'-  ^f*^' 0««^  P^  5 
•t    first    occasioned    some    alarm     ti,,  *^™»**«l  !■  ♦fc«  «*u  «#  *v z:::! .  .^ 

»Ji°fn  ,*iS'#?"°°'   only  2081   in'  1816, 
rose  in.  184T  to  over  a  qaarter  of  a  mil 


mV«  _v7i  j  '^."'v  ■  qnaner  or  a  mil- 
««;.!?"•  *°  ?"'  ?^«  y«»»  18*Wi3  the 

HW?-ukj2''^-.i.^*°S«  t*"*"*  *!»•  number  has 
diniinlshed,   though  not  greatly,    but  it 

«i^ll  ^IS"*^  ^y  the'num&r  of  im- 
2lS*°*!:  ?**•*'  European  countries  have 
■•°*   o,ot    large    numbers   of    emigrants. 

countries  and  Italy,  Germany  being  sec- 
ond In  numbers  only  to  the  United  King- 
A  1-1  H?™  "centiy  the  people  of 
Austria-Hungary,  Russia  and  Italy  have 
become  Tery  active  in  emigraUon,  each 

Z'?!*^'*'*  V^^  ^"^^^  thousand 
yearly.     See  ImnUffmtioH. 

"EndgrH   <ft->°i-srax).    a    name   given 
•  more   particularly    to    those 

persona  who  left  France  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  French  revolution. 
^--1     ^"°  °^  ^^^  emigrants  stood  the 

AiX!^.  ^rt^n^f'"'*  ^"''*'  P«>vence  and 
Artols,  ae  first  of  whom  collected  a  part 
?in^*  ftjrtives  to  cottperate  with  the 
tl^^  ♦"SI*"  *°  Germany  for  the  restora- 
ilil.  1  *•'*  MMiarchy.  At  Coblenta  « 
particular  court  of  justice  was  established 
^w  ^®  S!""*'  relating  to  the  French 
TTfcfX'^?*  *  II*  '^'P"  .°'  ^'"'*  was  finally 
taken  into  _  the  Ruaaian  service,  and  waa 
disbanded  in  the  Russian-Austrian  cam- 
paign of  1799.  When  Napoleon  became 
emperor  he  granted  permission  to  all 
but  a  few  of  tne  emigrants  to  return  to 

«f.lL~"?*.''i*  '"'^  ""y  declined  to 
return  until  after  his  downfall.  Bv  the 
charter  of  1814  they  were  shut  out  fr«m 

irtvile'^r*'^  **'"'''     ^''''»**'«      "^ 

Eminent  Domain.  (>>«<>  i*  i  g  i  n  a  i 

other  private  property  may  be  tal?pn  for 
public  use  or  benefit.  If  the  authorities 
propose  to  set  apart  land  for  any  lawful 
purpose,  and  the  owner  refuses  to  seU. 
or  asks  an  unreasonable  price,  process 
may  be  issued  from  court  to  compel  the 
surrender  of  the  property.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Unit.il  gt.ntes  iiuilu  the  ex- 
•TClae  of  this  right  to  cases  where  the 


Princes,  is  the  titie  of  the  goTwnonoirtfeia 

Enunanvel  Xovement.  ^.^'^t- 

tadTForcesfer.  e*ol»erw 

XnunenuNMnies    (««:p«>'a-r o  a), 

*»  „-«-.  7^  »  »»•      medldnea  tendfag 
to  promote  menstmatloD.  ^^ 

lEmmericli  ^TtJ^W"  J^^  *»*« 

M.    -1  V.  V     .    */    Rhenish    Prussia,    on 

tte  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  6  mUeTif.  it 

of  Cleves.     It  carries  on  an  active  taada 

giefly  w^th  Holland.    Pop.  llj?]?.'  ^'^ 

EnUttCt    l!.">*>'  .Robert,    au    Irtah 

irra     n^    'Jfu?***    i'~™«»*  DnWln   ia 

tUmi     1   V^^^  ™°»  Trinity  Ck>Uege. 

Pablin.  in  1798  aa  a  protest  aninst  tK 

gqulsitional    methods *^of    LoSTciirS! 

«B.      lAter    having    become   an    object 

««  suspicion  to  the  government,  h«  q^5^ 

tod  Ireland.     He  returned  tiiew  on  tlM» 

wpwl  of  the  suapnsion  of  tiie  Habeas 

«pu»  Act.  and  be«me  a  member  of  tte 

cwty  of  United  Iriahmen  for  the  eatab- 

T^l  I'^nJ^^  independence  of  Ireland. 

-.July,  1803  he  was  the  ringleader  in  tba 

SSte    '*J*H*.?°    *"  .''*»*«»    Lord    KU- 
IW^JB  and  others  penahed.    He  was  ar- 

iSS^*^  '«;  *l*^  afterwards,  tried  and 
SJS^*M  •    ^1"  'i?*®  «=**«d  "P*^*!  interest 
gnghter  of  the  celebrated  barrister. 
AlBmonS,   ^.^Y^J^^   Fbanklir,   geolo- 

Ma-achusettsf^iJlSIl'    H?bSam^: 

m5L      u^'  "n**  lo"»  retained  that  Doai- 

*^S;«J**  '7''^''  ?»??e«>na  works  on'tte 

>l?^«„5°''i    "^talUc    deposits    of    Om 

"Ivf??^?'??  ™»°y  Py®"  o.o  ftia  and 

lied  AT      "  ~ 


acm.     t: 
geology 

West,  a_„  „..^, 

gtnate  subjects.  He'dfeifMir^h  l»,l9li! 
ximollientS  («rmol'i-ents),  medicines 
•••<w>».._  .  ,  ■"    oleaginous,    sapo- 

naceous, or  emulsive  character,  appl^ 
to  surfaces,  generally  external,  to  £?tt2 

tafi'a^m/tioTet*^.'"^*"'^^"'  *«  ^^^^^-ol 
Emotion  (e-»?0'«hun).  a  term  rsrt- 
^_  .,  nnsly  aged  by  psTcfaoivistf  • 

•ometfmes  as  one  of  tfie'^cUriSrio^  o4 
feeUng,  the  other  being  sensation; 


SnpuuMl 


Inpkiiii 


nam  tm  lypiwll  to  feeUac  when  the 
latter  to  kfnMrt  with  ■eoMtion,  and 
■ometiiBM  u  iBaftiet  from  both  eeait- 
tion  tad  fMllnff,  uriben  the  lut  term  to 
rigidly  oonflned  to  the  eenae  of  pleuure 
or  pein.  In  anv  of  theee  neee,  boweyer, 
emotions  «re  dutingulBhed  from  ■•»«• 
tione  in  that  aenutions  are  primary 
fomur  of  cooaciousneas  ariaing  by  exter- 
nal excitation,  are  comparatlTely  aimple 
and  Immediately  preaentatiTe  phenom- 
ena, and  are  definite  in  character  and 
capable  of  localization ;  while  emotiona 
are  eecondary  or  derived  forma  of  con- 
■ciooanesa,  are  complex  and  representa- 
tive, and  are  vague  and  diffused. 
Sensations  are  said  to  be  'peripherally 
inittoted,'  while  emotions  are  centrally 
inittoted.  When,  in  addition  to  its  being 
diatlnguiahed  from  sensation,  it  is  also 
dtodngnlshed  from  feeling,  emotion  is  ap- 
plfad  to  the  whde  psychical  condition 
•ccMnpanving  the  sense  of  pleasure  or 
pam  (feeUng).  The  muscles  of  the  body 
and  the  organic  functiona  of  the  system 
are  often  considerably  influenced  by 
emotion,  which  natnraUy  seeks  an  out- 
ward expression  unless  held  in  check  by 
.wlkat  Darwin  has  called  serviceable  asso> 
dated  habits. 

EmDaniiel  (em-pan'el),  to  enter  the 
^^*^^  names  of  the  Jurors  into 
a  schedule,  roll,  or  page  of  a  book,  called 
tiie  paneL     « 

EmVedOOleS  (em-Ped'p-klC*),  a  Oreek 
^^*^  philosopher  of  Agrigen- 

tnm,  in  Sicily,  bom  about  460  b.c.  He 
to  said  to  have  introduced  the  democratic 
form  of  government  in  his  native  city, 
and  the  Agrigentinea  regarded  him  with 
the  highest  veneration  as  public  benefac- 
tor, poet,  orator,  physician,  prophet  and 
magidan.  Aristotle  states  that  he  died 
in  obscurity  at  the  age  of  sixty  years, 
in  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  he  is  also  said 
to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  crater 
of  Mount  Etna,  in  order  to  make  it  be 
believed,  by  his  sudden  disappearance, 
that  he  was  of  divine  origin.  According 
to  Lucian,  however,  his  sandals  were 
thrown  out  from  the  volcano,  and  the 
manner  of  his  death  revealed.  Emped- 
ocles  holds  earth,  water,  fire,  air,  as  the 
four  fundamental  and  indestructible  ele- 
ments from  whose  union  and  separation 
everything  that  exists  is  formed.  To 
these  material  elemonts  are  added  the 
two  moving  or  operative  principles  of 
love  and  natred,  or  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion. 


from  imperir),  to  coamMoi,  to  tta  most 
general  sens*  aigniflad  ft*  ooamaader  of 
an  army.  Altar  tha  overthrow  of  ^ 
Boman  republic,  imp0rator  beeaaN  ^ 
title  of  tha  nilera  or  enperora,  Md  In^ 
cated  their  suprema  power.  Tletoriooa 
generato  were  atill,  however,  aometimea 
aaluted*  Tith  the  title  imptrator,  In  ito 
original  aense.  WItii  the  fall  of  Roma 
the  title  waa  loat  in  the  Weat,  but  was 
kept  np  in  the  Baatem  or  Byiantine 
Empire  for  nearly  ten  centuries.  In  800 
it  waa  renewed  is  the  Weat  when  Char- 
lemagne waa  crowned,  by  Leo  IH,  aa 
Carolua  Augustus,  the  God-sent  piona 
and  great  emperor  of  Rome.'  It  waa 
howev>.',  foi  many  centuriea  conaldered 
necessary  to  be  crowned  at  Rome  In 
order  to  be  formally  Invested  with  the 
title  of  emperor.  The  imperial  dignity 
became  extinct  in  the  East  after  tha 
conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1463.  bnt 
the  HUe  waa  adopted  by  Peter  I  of 
Russia  in  1721.  Napoleon  I  adopted  the 
old  idea  of  an  empire  a«  a  general  union 
of  states  under  the  protection,  or  at 
least  political  preponderance,  of  one 
powerful  state;  and  he  was  followed  in 
this  by  his  nephew,  Napoleon  III.  In 
1806  the  first  German  Empire,  1000 
years  old,  became  extinct,  and  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  Francis  II.  adopted  the 
t' tie  of  Brands  1,  emperor  of  Austria. 
In  December  18T0,  the  second  German 
Empire  was  formed,  King  William  of 
Prussia  having  accepted  the  imperial 
office  and  title  offered  him  at  Versailles 
while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Paris. 
Britain  is  considered  as  an  empire,  the 
crown  as  imperial,  and  the  parliament 
is  styled  the  Imperial  Parltament  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  but  the  sot- 
ereign  has  not  the  imperial  title  in  refer- 
ence to  the  home  dominions,  though  he 
bears  the  title  of  Emperor  of  India.  At 
the  dose  of  the  European  war,  1918,  the 
only  nations  governed  by  an  emperor  were 
India  and  Japan. 

.uuA|fcxv«  JU.VM&  „i„„r)^  ^  British 
moth  of  the  silkworm  family.  The  color 
is  grayish  brown,  with  a  faint  purple 
tinge.  The  wings  are  about  3  incnes  in 
expanse,  and  in  the  center  of  each  is 
a  large  eye-like  spot.  The  larva  is  of  a 
green  color,  with  a  black  band  on  each 
segment. 
Empetraceae  ^  •^m-pe-trft'se-?),  a  small 


nat.  order  of  heath-like 
exogenous  plants,  of  which  the  type  is 
the  crowberry. 

EmDliasis  (em'fa-as).   in   rhetoric,   a 

_.......„, — „,,._j^ —  v..^  „.8„^»  **"*'•»*•■*"  spedal     stress     or     force 

rank  of  sovereigns.    The  word  trnptritor,  given  to  some  syllable,  word  or  words 


Ik  mwUni.  la  ord«p  to  Imprcit  Um  btar- 
•»  a  ■oin«  dealfcd  manner,  tkni  differ^ 
toff  from  Mcetit,  tt«  podtiob  of  whkb  It 
izod. 

&B1lkVMIllA  (em-fi-i'^'ina),  in  medi- 
«->jmj««4u«    ^.j^g^    j^    infltttion    of 

•omo  part  of  the  body  by  the  introdoc- 
tioa  of  air  Into  the  .■ellular  tlarae,  as 
fron  an  injury  to  the  trachea  or  Ittuga. 
Knnire  (^m'plr).  the  dominions  of  an 
■r**"  emperor  (which  see). — Bm- 
pin  Bute,  a  name  given  to  New  To'k 
State,  New  Torlt  city  being  occasionally 
called  the  Empire  City. 
SmviriO  (e«>-Pir'ili),  in  medical  hi»- 
*■"!'***«  tory  (from  the  Greek  word 
tmpema,  experience),  an  appellation  as- 
sumed by  a  sect  of  physicians  who  coa> 
tended  that  obaerration  and  experience 
alone  were  the  foandttlon  of  the  art  of 
medicine.  An  empiric,  in  modem  medi- 
cine, is  a  physidan  who  has  no  rcg- 
nlar  professional  education,  but  who  re- 
Ues  on  what  is  frequently  a  very  crude 
aperience. 

Employer!*  liability,  ff;  ^}i*b^: 

ployers  (o  make  compensation  to  work- 
men (or  their  families  in  the  event  of 
Math)  for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course 
Of  .their  employment.  In  most  of  the 
United  States  this  liability  is  not  statu- 
tory, but  is  determined  oy  a  suit  for 
damages^  which  can  be  recovered  only 
when  the  Jury  finds  that  the  employer 
was  negligent  and  that  negligence  on  fai« 
Mrt  caused  the  accident  If  the  em- 
ployer can  show  contributory  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  injured  workman,  he 
is  exempt  from  liability.  The  essential 
principle  of  practically  all  foreign  sys- 
tems of  accident  indemnity  is  more  gener- 
ous, providing  that  whether  or  not  the 
workman's  negligence  has  been  contri- 
butory, he  shall  become  a  pensioner  of 
the  industry  that  maimed  him.  The 
labor  uniouB  of  the  United  States  and 
social  workers  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
more  adequate  legislation. 
EmDOli  Cam'Po-lfi),  a  town  in  North 
.  *^,"  Italy'  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Amo,  16  miles  w.  a.  w.  of  Florence ;  has 
an  old  «)llegiate  church  with  good  paint- 
ings, and  manufactures  of  straw  bonnets, 
etc.     Pop.  700B. 

EmDOria   (em-p6'ri-a>,  a  city,  capital 
.1  °'.  iiy*"*    t^o.,    Kansas,    01 

miles  8.  B.  w.  of  Topeka.  It  is  the  center 
of  a  fine  agricultural  district  and  has 
Iron,  lumber  and  flour  mills.  It  contains 
a  State  normal  school.  Pop.  9058. 
Emporium  (e»n:P»'ri-uni;  Greek,  em- 
r  — •  ponofi,  a  mart,  from  em- 
WWTM,  a  merchant),  a  center  of  exten- 


sive commaree,  a  tnUBaff  tawa  ot  «ttK 

Empyema  <**>*ff*<'^>%^  meakiM^ 

«MU|>j««m  a  eoDeettot  of  pns  oPBMfw 
bid  matter  in  some  cavity  of  the  bo4». 
especially  In  the  cavity  <rf  the  plaara  or 
chest 

Empyreuma  <;„»if  M5'i««*S^ 

ganic  matter  when  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  fire,  bat  not  enough  to  carbonise 
U  entirely.  The  products  of  imperfect 
combustion,  aa  from  wood  heated  is 
heaps  or  distilled  in  closed  vessels,  are 
nequently   distinguished  as  empyreoma* 

Enif  (Ains,  or  ems),  a  beautifal  wataiw 

ince  of  Hesse-Nassao,  oo  tiie  river  Lahn. 
not  far  from ,  its  ooniluenoe  with  the 
hhine.     Its  nuaeral  vaters  are 


''o",  W  to  118»  Fahr..  contain  lam 

quantities  of  carbonic  acfd  gaa,  and  aS 

"ff  i?  «^«>°iP  catarrhs,  pulmonary  con- 

P'^jnt^  ^^••*"  «'  the  stomiS?55St 
and  some  diseases  of  the  urinary  vessek. 

^u^r^Z  »  ^  visitorslach  si 

Ems,  tu^Tf-O'  Northwest  Germany. 
r~7  which  flows  northwest  throoiA 
Rhenish  ^UMta  and  Hanover,  and  teS  • 

^^i^hoSS. '""'"'''  "*•'  "^^^ 

EmiL     See  Emeu. 

Emnlifin  (e-mul'sin),  or  SnArtAam, 
an  albuminous  or  caaeona 
substance  of  which  the  white  part  3 
both  sweet  and  bitter  almonda  chlelB 
^skj;     discovered     by     Uebig     anS 

Emnlsioil  ^  e-mul'shun ) ,  a  m  e  d  1  e  a  1 
ux«vu  preparation,  consisting  of 
an  oily  or  resinous  substance  made  to 
combine  with  water  by  aome  substance 
.^t  Y^l'  has  the  property  of  combiniag 
with  both,  such  as  gum  arable,  the  y^ 
of  eggs,  almonds,  etc  ' 

EmyS    le'™i8);  «    tenus   of    tortoises, 

which  includes  the  terrapins  of  America 
and  others. 

EnaliosanrianS  (en-a-ll-O-^'ri-aaa: 
,  _,  .  .  sea-liaards'),  the 
group  of  gigantic  extinct  repttles  of  Which 
the  ichthyosaurus  and  plesiosaurus  were 
the  chief. 

Enamel  (pn-«m'el),  a  vitreous  glaie 
of  various  colors  fused  to  the 
surface  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  other 
substances.  The  art  of  enameling,  which 
I'  *2'  !'■***»  antiquity,  was  practiced  by 
both  the  Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians, 
from  whom  it  may  havft  pa«^  into 
Greece,  and  thence  into  Bome  and  its 


Inetvftie  faistiag 


t!, 


?(.r 


tar   KlBf    I 
wu  taMTt 


^MrlacM.  laclndiBf  Qmt  BriUlD, 
vbwt  Tarioos  ftoman  sptUjaitict  with 
<■■— tod  oraamefltatloB  have  b»«n  dia- 
««<rtMi.  Tbt  cnamalcd  fold  cup  glfcn 
John  to  tfat  eorpontloa  of 
Narfolk.  provet  that  tha  art 
uioiiff  the  Nonaana.  Tha 
BfMWtiaM  of  tha  tenth  cantary  pro- 
imeti  axcelleat  cMionni  aiutniala  on 
•  fdd  baae,  tha  eMtonn4  proceaa  coa- 
■latlof  in  tradnr  the  dealgti  is  filleta 
al  gold  upon  the  lotd  plate  and  flUtai 
ap  the  aouU  molda  tbna  formed  with 
awaitflT,  tha  daaifn  appearing  in  colored 
aaamala,  aapantted  by  thin  gold  parti- 
tioaa  or  cIowoim.  In  aone  caaea,  how- 
ever,  the  enamela  were  filled  into  hollowa 
haatcn  out  in  the  gold  plate,  which 
fcmad  part  of  the  fieM.  Ip  the  twelfth 
CMlnrj  tha  town  of  Limogea  acquired 
dka  hia  leratatloa  for  inlaid  enamela 
wUch  Tt  held  till  the  fourteenth  centnry, 
aai  nwequlred  la  tha  dztcenth  for  ita 
l^&tM  enamela.  The  coatlineaa  of  tiie 
acalptnrc^  groand  had  led  the  ItaUaaa 
early  in  the  fourteenth  oentnry  to  anb- 

Stuta  the  practice  of  indirii^  the  de- 
ll on  tbe  faoe  of  the  plate,  and  then 
eovcfiag  it  with  a  transparent  enameL 
fnie  farther  step,  which  made  the  Limon- 
ain  workshops  famous,  coaaisted  ia  the 
■athod  of  superficial  enameling,  ia 
iuidi  tpaqae  ^cdora,  or  colors  laid  oa  a 
wUte,  <^>aqne  grouM.  were  used.  The 
limofli  acbool  d<>generated  greatly  ia 
tha  aeteateenth  c«atury,  but  its  method 
with  certain  modifications  in  detail  is 
adn  employed.  The  baaia  of  all  kinds  of 
enamel  is  a  perfectly  transparent  and 
fusible  glass,  which  ia  rendered  either 
aoaitransparetU  or  opaque  by  tbe  ad- 
mixture of  metallic  oxides.  White  en- 
amela are  composed  by  melting  ttt«  oxide 
of  tin  with  ipasa,  and  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  manganeae  or  phuaphate  of 
cakiom  to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  tbe 
color.  The  addition  of  the  oxide  of  lead, 
or  antimony,  or  oxide  of  silver,  produoea 
a  yellow  enameL  Reds  are  furmod  by 
copper,  and  by  an  intermixture  of  the 
oxToea  of  gold  and  iron.  Greens,  violets 
and  blues  are  formed  from  the  oxides  of 
copper,  cobalt  and  iron.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  enameling  waa 
largely  applied  to  the  decoration  of  snuff- 
boxes, tea-canisters,  candlesticlcs  and 
other  small  articles.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  extensively  applied  to  the  coating 
of  iron  vessels  for  domestic  purposes,  the 
protection  of  tbe  insides  of  baths,  cis- 
terns and  boilers,  and  the  like.  Enam- 
eling in  colors  upon  iron  ia  now  com- 
mon, iron  platea  being  thus  treated  by 
meaiw    of   Tarl-->n»   mixtsres,   and   wards 


aad  deaifBa  of  vaikwi  ktedi  balM  per- 
manently fixed  opoa  tMB  by  ■tcoetitng, 
for  advertislBg,  aigB  boarda,  ate. 

*•***•  tha  norUi  ol  llnlaad,  about 
00  milt^  loag  by  80  nUaa  teoad.  It  ia 
atodded  by  ianumarabto  ialata,  rwtives 
■everal  streams,  and  ia  eoaaaeted  ta  th*! 
Pat^i  with  tbe  Arctic  Oceaa.  At  it« 
aouthweat  extremity  Is  a  amall  flabMiK 
town  of  the  same  aama,  with  an  annual 

TLnux^  (en-a-rTa),  a  region  beioag- 
"■•*'••**  lag  to  the  country  of  the  Oal- 
las.  south  from  Abysainia.  Sakha  is  the 
chief  town.  Coffee  aad  ivory  are  the  chief 
exports.  Tb»  inhabitanta  are  the  most 
civiliied  of  the  Oalhuk  Pop.  40,000.  ^  „ 
'RnArtfirmria  («>-ar-thrS'ria).  a  ball- 
Jhnairnroui     and.,ocket  Joint. 

Encampment   ^JJiJ."^'"*"*^-  *** 

Enoarons  («».k*r'pu8),  in  archltac- 
xuionrpua  ^,^^  „  aculptured  orua- 
ment  in  imitation  of  a  garland  of  fruits, 
leaves  or  flowers,  suspended  between 
two  uointM.  The  garland  ia  of  greatest 
in  the  middle,  and  (ifmlaiahas  grad- 


EncarpiM,  from  PaUuo  NieooUni,  Rome. 

ually  to  the  points  of  siiaiienRion.  from 
which  the  ends  generally  hang  down.  ' 

Enoawtic Painting  ^.^^tf^^J''' il 

painting  practiced  by  the  ancients,  for  the 
perfectuig  of  which  heating  or  burning 
m  was  required.  Pliny  distinguishes 
three  speeiea,  in  all  of  which  wax  was 
used  along  wkh  colors.  The  art  has  been 
revived  in  modem  times,  but  has  not  been 
greatly  employed.  .\s  the  thing  chiefly 
regarded  in  encaustic  painting  was  the 
securteg  <rf  permanence  and  durability  by 
tbe  application  of  beat,  the  word  en- 
causHe  has  been  applied  to  other  and 
widdy  Afferent  processes.  Thus  it  has 
b«H>n  used  for  painting  on  earthen  vesseLs, 
for  painting  on  porcelain  and  work  in 
enamel;  and  in  the  same  way  it  was 
given  to  the  painting  on  glass  of  the 
middle  aces. 


I 


